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VOL.  CXXXIII. 


OX   SOME  OF  SHAKESPEARE  S  FEMALE  CHARACTERS  : 

BY   ONE   WHO    HAS   PERSONATED   THEM. 
VI.  — IMOGEN,     PRINCESS    OF    BRITAIN. 


"Alas,  poor  princess, 
Thou  divine  Imogen  !  " 

'  So  every  spirit,  as  it  is  most  pure, 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 
So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in : 

For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take, 
For  soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make." 

— SPENSER. 


MY  DEAR  ANNA  SWANWICK, — 
You  wonder,  I  daresay,  at  my  long 
delay  in  yielding  to  your  urgent 
request  that  I  should  write  of 
Imogen, — your  chief  favourite,  as 
you  tell  me,  among  all  Shake- 
speare's women.  You  would  not 
wonder,  could  I  make  you  feel 
how,  by  long  brooding  over  her 
character,  and  by  living  through 
all  her  emotions  and  trials  on  the 
stage  till  she  seemed  to  become 
"my  very  life  of  life,"  I  find  it 
next  to  impossible  to  put  her  so 
far  away  from  me  that  I  can  look 
at  her  'as  a  being  to  be  scanned, 
and  measured,  and  written  about. 
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All  words — such,  at  least,  as  are  at 
my  command — seem  inadequate  to 
express  what  I  felt  about  her  from 
my  earliest  years,  not  to  speak  of 
all  that  the  experiences  of  my 
woman's  heart  and  of  human  life 
have  taught  me  since  of  the  match- 
less truth  and  beauty  with  which 
Shakespeare  has  invested  her.  In 
drawing  her  he  has  made  his 
masterpiece ;  and  of  all  heroines 
of  poetry  or  romance,  who  can  be 
named  beside  her  ? 

It  has  been  my  happy  lot  to 
impersonate  not  a  few  ideal  women 
— among  them  two  of  your  own 
Greek  favourites,  Antigone  and 
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Iphigenia  in  Aulis :  *  but  Imogen 
has  always  occupied  the  largest 
place  in  my  heart;  and  while  she 
taxed  my  powers  on  the  stage  to 
the  uttermost,  she  has  always  re- 
paid me  for  the  effort  tenfold  by 
the  delight  of  being  the  means  of 
placing  a  being  in  every  way  so 
noble  before  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
my  audiences,  and  of  making  them 
feel,  perhaps,  and  think  of  her, 
and  of  him  to  whose  genius  we 
owe  her,  with  something  of  my 
own  reverence  and  love.  Ah,  how 
much  finer  a  medium  than  all  the 
pen  can  do  for  .bringing  home  to 
the  hearts  of  people  what  was  in 
Shakespeare's  mind,  when  he  drew 
his  men  and  women,  is  the  "  well- 
trod  stage,"  with  that  living  com- 
mentary which  actor  or  actress 
capable  in  their  art  can  give  !  How 
much  has  he  left  to  be  filled  up  by 
accent,  by  play  of  feature,  by  bear- 
ing, by  action,  by  subtle  shades  of 
expression,  inspired  by  the  heart 
and  striking  home  to  the  heart, — 
by  all  those  little  movements  and 
inflections  of  tone  which  come  in- 
tuitively to  the  sympathetic  artist, 
and  which  play  so  large  a  part  in 
producing  the  impression  left  upon 
us  by  a  living  interpretation  of  the 
master-poet !  To  one  accustomed 
like  myself  to  such  resources  as 
these  for  bringing  out  the  results 
.of  my  studies  of  Shakespeare's 
women,  it  seems  hopeless  to  endea- 
vour to  convey  the  same  impres- 
sions by  mere  words.  The  more  a 
character  has  wound  itself  round 
the  heart,  the  more  is  this  felt. 
Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  I 
approach  my  "woman  of  women" 
with  fear  and  trembling? 


Do  you  remember  what  that 
bright,  charming,  frank  old  lady, — 
no,  I  will  not  call  her  "old,"  for 
there  is  nothing  old  about  her;  I 
know  many  far  older  in  spirit  who 
count  not  half  or  a  quarter  her 

years, — Mrs  D S said  to 

me  lately  when  you  were  standing 
by  1  She  had  been  scolding  me 
in  her  playful  way  for  not  having 
given- her  more  of  my  "letters"  to 
read,  and,  after  calling  me  idle, 
unkind,  &c.,  asked  me  who  was  to 
be  the  subject  of  my  next.  I  said, 
I  thought  Imogen,  but  that  I 
knew  I  should  find  it  most  difficult 
to  express  what  I  felt  about  her. 
"  Ah,  my  dear  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
throwing  up  her  hands  in  her  usual 
characteristic  manner  when  she 
feels  strongly,  "you  will  never 
write  of  Imogen  as  you  acted  her  !" 
I  told  her  that  her  words  filled  me 
with  despair.  "  Never  mind,"  was 
her  rejoinder;  "go  on  and  try. 
My  memory  will  fill  up  the  gaps." 
I  have  one  of  the  kind  letters  by 
me,  which  you  wrote  after  seeing 
me  act  Imogen  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1866.  So  your  memory  too  will 
have  to  come  to  my  aid,  by  filling 
up  the  gaps.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  think  that  our  friend's  feeling 
may  be  shared  by  many  of  that 
unknown  public  who  were  always 
so  ready  to  put  themselves  in 
sympathy  with  me ;  but  that  does 
not  make  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promise  to  you  the  less  formidable. 

Imogen  had  been  one  of  the 
great  favourites  of  my  girlhood. 
At  school  we  used  to  read  the 
scenes  at  the  cave  with  Belarius, 
Arviragus,  and  Guiderius ;  and 
never  can  I  forget  our  getting 


*  What  delight  I  had  in  acting  these  plays  in  Dublin,  and  what  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  audiences  !  The  "  Antigone  "  gave  me  the  greater  pleasure,  both 
for  itself,  and  because  of  Mendelssohn's  music.  The  chorus  was  admirable,  and 
all  the  scenic  adjuncts  correct  and  complete.  Although  the  whole  performance 
occupied  little  more  than  an  hour,  great  audiences  filled  the  house  night  after 
night.  It  is  strange  how  deeply  these  Greek  plays  moved  the  Irish  heart — much 
more  deeply  than  either  the  Scotch  or  the  English. 
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them  up  to  act  as  a  surprise  for 
our  governess  on  her  birthday. 
We  always  prepared  some  "sur- 
prise" on  this  occasion,  or  what 
she  kindly  took  as  one.  The 
brothers  were  arrayed  in  all  the 
fur  trimmings,  boas,  cuffs,  muffs, 
<fec.,  we  could  muster, — one  of  the 
muffs  doing  duty  as  the  cap  for 
Belarius.  Then  the  practisings  for 
something  suggestive  of  the  ./Eoliaii 
harp  that  has  to  play  a  Miserere 
for  Imogen's  supposed  death  !  Our 
only  available  means  of  simulating 
Belarius's  "ingenious  instrument" 
was  a  guitar ;  but  the  girl  who 
played  it  had  to  be  apart  from  the 
scene,  and,  as  she  never  would 
take  the  right  cue,  she  was  always 
breaking  in  at  the  wrong  place.  I 
was  the  Imogen;  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  was  as  Imogen  my  dear 
governess  first  saw  me  on  the 
stage.  I  wondered  whether  she 
remembered  the  incidents  of  our 
school-girl  performance  as  I  did. 
She  might  very  well  forget,  but  not 
I ;  for  what  escapes  our  memory 
of  things  done  or  thought  in  child- 
hood1! Such  little  matters  appear 
eventful,  and  loom  so  very  large  to 
young  eyes  and  imaginations  ! 

I  cannot  quite  remember  who 
acted  with  me  first  in  "  Cymbeline," 
but  I  can  never  forget  Mr  Mac- 
ready's  finding  fault  with  my  page's 
dress,  which  I  had  ordered  to  be 
made  with  a  tunic  that  descended 
to  the  ankles.  On  going  to  the 
theatre  at  the  last  rehearsal,  he 
told  me,  with  many  apologies  and 
much  concern,  that  he  had  given 
directions  to  have  my  dress  altered. 
He  had  taken  the  liberty  of  doing 
this,  he  said,  without  consulting 
me,  because,  although  he  could 
understand  the  reasons  which  had 
weighed  with  me  in  ordering  the 
dress  to  be  made  as  I  had  done,  he 
was  sure  I  would  forgive  him  when 
he  explained  to  me  that  such  a 
dress  would  not  tell  the  story,  and 


that  one-half  the  audience — all,  in 
fact,  who  did  not  know  the  play — 
would  not  discover  that  it  was  a 
disguise,  but  would  suppose  Imo- 
gen to  be  still  in  woman's  attire. 
Remonstrance  was  too  late,  and, 
with  many  tears,  I  had  to  yield, 
and  to  add  my  own  terror  to  that 
of  Imogen  when  first  entering  the 
cave.  I  managed,  however,  to 
devise  a  kind  of  compromise,  by 
swathing  myself  in  the  "franklin 
housewife's  riding-cloak,"  which  I 
kept  about  me  as  I  went  into  the 
cave;  and  this  I  caused  to  be 
wrapped  round  me  afterwards  when 
the  brothers  carry  in  Imogen — the 
poor  "dead  bird,  which  they  have 
made  so  much  on." 

I  remember  well  the  Pisanio  was 
my  good  friend  Mr  Elton,  the  best 
Pisanio  of  my  time.  No  one  whom 
I  have  since  met  has  so  truly  thrown 
into  the  part  the  deep  devotion,  the 
respectful  manly  tenderness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  which  it  re- 
quires. He  drew  out  all  the  nicer 
points  of  the  character  with  the 
same  fine  and  firm  hand  which  we 
used  to  admire  upon  the  French 
stage  in  M.  Regnier,  that  most 
finished  of  artists,  in  characters  of 
this  kind.  As  I  write,  by  some 
strange  association  of  ideas — I  sup- 
pose we  must  have  been  rehearsing 
"  Cymbeline  "  at  the  time — a  little 
circumstance  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  this  good  Mr  Elton 
comes  into  my  mind.  Pardon  me 
if  I  leave  Imogen  for  the  moment, 
to  speak  of  other  matters.  This 
helpful  friend  did  not  always  cheer 
and  praise,  but  very  kindly  told 
me  of  my  mistakes.  We  were  to 
appear  in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons," 
which  was  then  in  its  first  run, 
and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
Queen  for  a  State  performance.  I 
had  never  acted  before  her  Majesty 
and  Prince  Albert;  and  to  me, 
young  as  I  was,  this  was  a  great 
event.  Immediately  I  thought 
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there  ought  to  be  something  spe- 
cial about  my  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion. Now,  either  from  a  doubt  as 
to  the  play's  success,  or  for  some 
good  financial  reason,  no  expense 
had  been  incurred  in  bringing  it 
out.  Mr  Macready  asked  me  if 
I  had  any  dresses  which  could  be 
adapted  for  Pauline  Deschapelles. 
He  could  not,  he  said,  afford  to 
give  me  new  ones,  and  he  would 
be  glad  if  I  could  manage  without 
them.  Of  course  I  said  I  would 
willingly  do  my  best.  Upon  con- 
sulting with  excellent  Mr  Dominic 
Colnaghi,  the  printseller  in  Pall 
Mall,  who  always  gave  me  access 
to  all  his  books  of  costume,  I  found, 
as  I  had  already  heard,  that  the 
dress  of  the  young  girl  of  the  period 
was  simple  in  material  and  form — 
fine  muslin,  with  lace^c/tits,  ruffles, 
broad  sashes,  and  the  hair  worn  in 
long  loose  curls  down  the  back,  my 
own  coming  in  naturally  for  this 
fashion.  As  it  was  in  my  case,  so 
I  suppose  it  was  with  the  others — 
the  costumes,  however,  being  all 
true  to  the  period.  The  scenery 
was  of  course  good  and  sufficient, 
for  in  this  department  Mr  Mac- 
ready  never  failed.  And  thus,  with 
little  cost,  this  play,  which  was  to 
prove  so  wondrously  successful, 
came  forth  to  the  world  unassisted 
by  any  extraneous  adjuncts,  de- 
pending solely  upon  its  own  merits 
and  the  actors'  interpretation  of  it. 
It  must  have  been  written  with 
rare  knowledge  of  what  the  stage 
requires,  for  not  one  word  was  cut 
out  nor  one  scene  rearranged  or 
altered  after  the  first  representa- 
tion. The  author  was  no  doubt 
lucky  in  his  interpreters.  Mr  Mac- 
ready,  though  in  appearance  far  too 
old  for  Claude  Melnotte,  yet  had  a 
slight,  elastic  figure,  and  so  much 
buoyancy  of  manner,  that  the  im- 
pression of  age  quickly  wore  off. 
The  secret  of  his  success  was,  that 
he  lifted  the  character,  and  gave  it 


the  dignity  and  strength  which  it 
required  to  make  Claude  respected 
under  circumstances  so  equivocal. 
This  was  especially  conspicuous  in 
a  critical  point  early  in  the  play 
(Act  ii.),  where  Claude  passes  him- 
self off  as  a  prince.  Mr  Macready's 
manner  became  his  dress.  The 
slight  confusion,  when  addressed  by 
Colonel  Damas  in  Italian,  was  so 
instantly  turned  to  his  own  advan- 
tage by  the  playful  way  in  which 
he  laid  the  blame  on  the  general's 
bad  Italian,  while  his  whole  bear- 
ing was  so  dignified  and  courteous, 
that  it  did  not  seem  strange  he 
should  charm  the  girlish  fancy  of 
one  accustomed  to  be  courted,  yet 
whose  heart  was  hitherto  untouch- 
ed. He  made  the  hero,  indeed,  one 
of  nature's  exceptional  gentlemen, 
and  in  this  way  prepossessed  his 
audience,  despite  the  unworthy  de- 
vice to  which  Claude  lends  himself 
in  the  first  frenzy  of  wounded  van- 
ity. Truth  to  say,  unless  dealt 
with  poetically  and  romantically, 
both  Claude  and  Pauline  drop  down 
into  very  commonplace  people  — 
indeed  I  have  been  surprised  to  see 
how  commonplace.  Again,  Mrs 
Clifford  as  Madame  Deschapelles, 
by  a  stately  aristocratic  bearing, 
carried  off  the  heartless  foolishness 
of  her  sayings.  The  Damas  of  Mr 
Bartley  was  a  fine  vigorous  imper- 
sonation of  the  blunt,  impetuous, 
genial  soldier.  Mr  Elton  acted,  as 
he  always  did,  most  carefully  and 
well,  and  gave  importance  and  style 
to  the  disagreeable  character  of  M. 
Beauseant. 

But  to  return  to  the  evening  of 
the  Royal  command.  What  I  was 
going  to  say  was  this.  I  had  noth- 
ing especially  new  and  fresh  to 
wear ;  so  in  honour  of  the  occasion 
I  had  ordered  from  Foster's  some 
lovely  pink  roses  with  silver  leaves, 
to  trim  my  dress  in  the  second  act. 
I  had  hitherto  worn  only  real  roses 
—  friends,  known  and  unknown, 
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always  supplying  me  with  them. 
One  dear  friend  never  failed  to  fur- 
nish Pauline  with  the  bouquet  for 
her  hand.  Oh,  how  very  often,  as 
she  might  tell  you,  did  she  see  me 
in  that  play  !  *  I  thought  my  new 
flowers,  when  arranged  about  my 
dress,  looked  lovely — quite  fairy- 
like.  When  accosted  with  the 
usual  "  Good  evenings  "  while  wait- 
ing at  the  side  scenes  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  act,  I  saw  Mr 
Elton  looking  at  me  with  a  sort  of 
amused  wonder.  I  said  at  once, 
"  Do  you  not  think  my  fresh  flowers 
pretty  1 "  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  are 
they  fresh  ?  They  must  have  come 
a  long  way.  Where  do  they  grow  ? 
I  never  saw  any  of  the  kind  before. 
They  must  have  come  out  of  Alad- 
din's garden.  Silver  leaves  !  How 
remarkable !  They  may  be  more 
rare,  but  I  much  prefer  the  home- 
grown ones  you  have  in  your  hand." 
Ridicule  of  my  fine  decoration ! 
Alas  !  alas  !  I  felt  at  once  that  it 
was  deserved.  It  was  too  late  to 
repair  my  error.  I  must  act  the 
scene  with  them — before  the  Queen, 
too  ! — and  all  my  pleasure  was  gone. 
I  hid  them  as  well  as  I  could  with 
my  fan  and  handkerchief,  and  hoped 
no  one  would  notice  them.  Need  I 
say  how  they  were  torn  off  when 
I  reached  my  dressing-room,  never 
to  see  the  light  again  ?  I  never  felt 
so  ashamed  and  vexed  with  myself,  f 


It  was  well  I  had  a  handkerchief 
on  this  occasion  to  help  to  screen 
my  poor  silver  leaves;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  I  kept  it,  when  play- 
ing Pauline,  in  my  pocket — and 
for  this  reason :  In  the  scene 
in  the  third  act — where  Pauline 
learns  the  infamous  stratagem  of 
which  she  is  the  victim — on  the 
night  it  was  first  acted  I  tore 
my  handkerchief  right  across  with- 
out knowing  that  I  had  done  so ; 
and  in  the  passion  and  emotion  of 
the  scene  it  became  a  streamer, 
and  waved  about  as  I  moved  and 
walked.  Surely  any  one  might 
have  seen  that  this  was  an  accident, 
the  involuntary  act  of  the  madden- 
ed girl ;  but  in  a  criticism  on  the 
play — I  suppose  the  day  after,  but 
as  I  was  never  allowed  to  have  my 
mind  disturbed  by  theatrical  criti- 
cisms, I  cannot  feel  sure — I  was 
accused  of  having  arranged  this  as 
a  trick  to  produce  an  effect.  So 
innocent  was  I  of  a  device  which 
would  have  been  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  in  which  I 
looked  at  my  art,  that  when  my 
dear  home  master  and  friend  asked 
me  if  I  liad  torn  a  handkerchief 
in  the  scene,  I  laughed  and  said, 
"  Yes  ;  my  dresser  at  the  end  of  the 
play  had  shown  me  one  in  ribbons." 
"I  would  not,"  was  his  remark, 
"  have  you  use  one  again  in  the 
scene,  if  you  can  do  without  it;"  and 


*  In  my  mind  was  always  the  idea  that  Pauline  loved  flowers  passionately.  It 
was  in  the  garden,  among  his  flowers,  that  Claude  first  loved  her.  I  never  was 
without  them  in  the  play ;  even  in  the  sad  last  act,  I  had  violets  on  my  simple 
muslin  dress.  You  remember  how  Madame  Deschapelles  reproaches  Pauline  for 
not  being  en  gratide  tenue  on  that  "joyful  occasion." 

t  Like  many  pleasures  long  looked  forward  to,  the  whole  of  this  evening  was  a 
disappointment  to  me.  The  side  scenes  were  crowded  with  visitors,  Mr  Macready 
having  invited  many  friends.  .  They  were  terribly  in  the  way  of  the  exits  and 
entrances.  Worse  than  all,  those  who  knew  you  insisted  on  saluting  you  ;  those 
who  did  not,  made  you  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  host  of  curious  eyes, — and  this  in  a 
place  where,  most  properly,  no  stranger  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  intrude. 
Then,  too,  though  of  course  I  never  looked  at  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  still 
their  presence  was  felt  by  me  more  than  I  could  have  anticipated.  It  overawed 
me  somehow — stood  between  me  and  Pauline  ;  and  instead  of  doing  my  best,  I 
could  not  in  my  usual  way  lose  myself  in  my  character,  and,  on  the  whole,  never 
acted  worse  or  more  artificially — too  like  my  poor  flowers  ! 
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I  did  not  usually  do  so.  It  was  some 
time  afterwards  before  I  learned 
his  reason,  and  I  then  continued  to 
keep  my  handkerchief  out  of  my 
reach,  lest  the  same  accident  should 
happen  again ;  for,  as  I  always  al- 
lowed the  full  feeling  of  the  scene 
to  take  possession  of  me,  I  could 
not  answer  but  that  it  might. 
There  would  have  been  nothing 
wrong  in  acting  upon  what  strong 
natural  emotion  had  suggested  in 
the  heat  of  actual  performance ; 
but  all  true  artists  will,  I  believe, 
avoid  the  use  of  any  action,  how- 
ever striking,  which  may  become 
by  repetition  a  mere  mechanical 
artifice. 

It  was  different  with  another 
suggestion  which  was  made  to  me 
as  to  the  way  I  acted  in  the  same 
scene.  As  I  recalled,  in  bitter 
scorn,  to  Claude  his  glowing  de- 
scription of  his  palace  by  the  Lake 
of  Como,  I  broke  into  a  paroxysm 
of  hysterical  laughter,  which  came 
upon  me,  I  suppose,  as  the  natural 
relief  from  the  intensity  of  the 
mingled  feelings  of  anger,  scorn, 
wounded  pride,  and  outraged  love, 
by  which  I  found  myself  carried 
away.  The  effect  upon  the  audience 
was  electrical,  because  the  impulse 
was  genuine.  But  well  do  I  re- 
member Mr  Macready's  remon- 
strance with  me  for  yielding  to  it. 
It  was  too  daring,  he  said  ;  to  have 
failed  in  it  might  have  ruined  the 
scene  (which  was  true).  No  one, 
moreover,  should  ever,  he  said, 
hazard  an  unrehearsed  effect.  I 
could  only  answer  that  I  could  not 
help  it ;  that  this  seemed  the  only 
way  for  my  feelings  to  find  vent ; 
and  if  the  impulse  seized  me  again, 
again,  I  feared,  I  must  act  the 
scene  the  same  way.  And  often 
as  I  have  played  Pauline,  never  did 
the  scene  fail  to  bring  back  the 
same  burst  of  hysterical  emotion ; 
nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  did  any  of  my 
critics  regard  my  yielding  to  it  as 


out  of  place,  or  otherwise  than  true 
to  nature.  Some  years  afterwards 
I  was  comforted  by  reading  a  reply 
of  the  great  French  actor  Baron, 
when  found  fault  with  for  raising 
his  hands  above  his  head  in  some 
impassioned  scene,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  gesture  was  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  art.  "  Tell  me  not  of 
art,"  he  said.  "If  nature  makes 
you  raise  your  hands,  be  it  ever  so 
high,  be  sure  nature  is  right,  and 
the  business  of  art  is  to  obey  her." 
When  playing  with  Mr  Macready 
the  following  year  at  the  Hay- 
market,  I  noticed  a  chair  placed 
every  evening  at  the  wing  as  I 
went  on  the  stage  for  this  scene. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  for  Mrs 
Glover,  the  great  actress  of  comedy, 
who  afterwards  told  me  that  she 
came  every  night  to  see  me  in  this 
scene,  she  was  so  much  struck  by 
the  boldness  of  my  treatment  of  it. 
She  said  it  was  bold  beyond  any- 
thing she  had  ever  known ;  and  yet 
it  was  always  so  fresh  and  new, 
that  each  time  it  moved  her  as  if 
she  had  not  seen  it  before.  Nature 
spoke  through  me  to  her — no  praise 
to  me. 

The  success  of  "The  Lady  of 
Lyons"  had  during  the  rehearsals 
been  considered  very  doubtful.  Its 
defects  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
seemed  obvious  to  those  who  were 
capable  of  judging,  and  its.  merits 
as  a  piece  of  skilful  dramatic  con- 
struction could  not  then  be  fully 
seen.  The  master  and  friend  of 
my  youth,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my 
letter  on  Juliet,  thought  my  part  of 
Pauline  very  difficult  and  some- 
what disagreeable.  I  remember 
well  his  saying  to  me,  "  You  have 
hitherto,  in  your  Shakespearian 
studies,  had  to  lift  yourself  up  to 
the  level  of  your  heroines ;  now 
you  must,  by  tone  and  manner  and 
dignity  of  expression,  lift  this  one 
up  to  yourself."  During  the  re- 
hearsals no  one  knew  who  was  the 
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author.  The  play  had  not  a  name 
given  to  it  until  very  near  the  time 
it  was  brought  out.  There  was 
great  speculation  at  the  rehearsals 
as  to  what  it  was  to  be  called. 
"  Love  and  Duty,"  "  Love  and 
Pride,"  were  suggested,  but  dis- 
carded as  too  like  the  titles  of  a 
novel.  "  The  Gardener's  Son,"  said 
one.  No,  that  suggested  nothing. 
"The  Merchant  of  Lyons,"  said 
another.  No,  surely  not;  was 
there  not  a  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  1 
Upon  which  Mr  Bartley,  who  was 
the  stage  manager,  and  also  the 
first  and  the  best  Colonel  Damas, 
turned  |to  me,  and  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  bowing  in  the  soldier-like 
manner  of  the  colonel  in  the  play, 
said,  "I  think  'my  young  cousin' 
should  give  the  play  a  name.  Shall 
it  not  be  called  '  The  Lady  of  Ly- 
ons'?"  Whether  this  name  had 
been  decided  on  before,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  shortly  after  the  play 
was  announced  by  that  title. 

During  the  run  of  this  play — it 
was  in  winter — I  suffered  terribly 
from  a  constant  cough.  It  would 
sometimes  seize  me  in  the  most 
trying  passages.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  I  found  Lord  Lytton 
waiting  for  me  as  I  left  the  scene, 
showing  the  greatest  concern,  and 
begging  me  to  take  care  of  my 
health.  Shortly  after,  he  sent  some 
lozenges  to  my  dressing-room,  with 
renewed  injunctions  to  give  up  act- 
ing for  a  time.  As  this  involved 
the  withdrawal  of  the  play  at  the 
height  of  its  success,  I  felt  how  gen- 
erous he  was.  Indeed  I  always 
found  Lord  Lytton  most  kind  and 
considerate,  and  with  a  very  tender 
heart  for  suffering.  Not  long  after- 
wards, my  physicians  sent  me  away 
from  my  loved  work  for  many 
weary  months  :  but  rest  was  quite 
necessary;  had  they  not  insisted 
upon  it,  no  more  work  or  play 
would  there  have  been  for  me  in 
this  world. 


But,  oh  how  I  have  wandered 
from  Imogen !  It  is,  I  suppose,  like 
Portia,— 

' '  To  peize  the  time — 
To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length,"— 

to  stay  myself  from  grappling  with 
a  task  which  I  yearn  yet  dread  to 
approach. 

It  is  impossible,  I  find,  to  write 
of  Imogen,  without  treating  in  some 
degree  of  all  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  the  play.  She  acts  upon 
and  influences  them  all.  We  must 
make  ourselves  familiar  with  them, 
in  order  fully  to  know  her.  This 
opens  up  a  wide  field ;  for  the  action 
of  the  play  covers  an  unusual  space, 
and  is  carried  on  by  many  impor- 
tant agents.  It  sets  the  unities, 
especially  the  unity  of  space,  en- 
tirely at  defiance.  We  are  now  in 
Britain,  then  in  Rome — anon  once 
more  in  Britain,  then  back  in  Rome. 
The  scene  changes,  and  we  are  again 
at  Cymbeline's  Court;  then  in  a 
mountainous  region  of  South  Wales ; 
and  so  backwards  and  forwards  to 
the  end  of  the  play.  "Cymbeline," 
would  be  the  despair  of  those 
getters-up  of  plays  whose  scenery 
is  so  elaborate  that  they  can  give 
but  one  scene  to  every  act.  But, 
oh  how  refreshing  to  have  your 
thoughts  centred  upon  such  human 
beings  as  Shakespeare  drew,  with 
all  their  joys,  their  woes,  their 
affections,  sufferings,  passions,  de- 
veloping before  you  each  phase  of 
their  characters,  instead  of  the  im- 
movable upholstery  and  painted 
simulations  of  reality  in  which  the 
modern  fashion  takes  delight !  The 
eye  is  pleased,  but  what  becomes 
of  the  heart  and  the  imagination  1 
People  tell  us  that  Shakespeare 
would,  if  he  could,  have  availed 
himself  of  all  the  material  resources 
of  the  costumier,  scene-painter,  and 
stage-manager,  of  which  use  is  now 
so  freely  made.  I  venture  to  think 
not.  He  knew  too  well  that  if  the 
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eye  be  distracted  by  excess  either 
of  numbers  or  of  movement,  or  by 
a  multiplicity  of  beautiful  or  pic- 
turesque objects,  the  actor  must 
work  at  a  disadvantage.  He  can 
neither  gain  nor  keep  that  grasp 
of  the  minds  and  sympathies  of 
the  audience  which  is  essential 
for  bringing  home  to  them  the  pur- 
pose of  the  poet. 

I  have  heard  the  plot  of  "Cymbe- 
line  "  severely  censured.  The  play 
certainly  wants  the  concentration 
which  is  essential  for  stage  repre- 
sentation, and  which  Shakespeare 
himself  would  probably  have  given 
to  it  had  it  been  written  after  he 
had  gained  that  exquisite  cunning 
in  constructive  skill  which  is  ap- 
parent in  "Macbeth,"  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  "Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing," and  some  of  his  other  plays. 
But  the  plot  itself  is  clear  enough, 
and  sufficiently  full  of  sustained  in- 
terest to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
audience  and  keep  it  in  suspense  to 
the  close.  The  play,  in  fact,  is  of 
only  too  luxuriant  growth,  such  as 
a  little  judicious  lopping  removes 
without  prejudice  to  it  as  an  acting 
drama.  Its  occasional  diffuseness 
is  plainly  caused  by  an  extreme 
anxiety  to  leave  nothing  obscure 
either  in  the  action  or  the  char- 
acters. But  the  genius  of  the  great 
dramatist  is  apparent  in  the  skill 
with  which  the  story  of  Imogen's 
trials  is  interwoven  with  tradition- 
ary tales  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
their  relations  to  Rome,  which  give 
to  it  the  vivid  interest  of  a  grand 
historical  background.  The  inci- 
dent on  which  the  play  hinges — 
the  wager  between  lachimo  and 
Posthumus  —  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  Boccaccio's  story,  sim- 
ply because  it  was  familiar  to  the 
theatre-going  public,  and  because 
Shakespeare  saw  in  it  a  great  op- 
portunity for  introducing  charac- 
ters and  incidents  well  fitted  to 
develop,  in  a  manner  "  unattempted 


yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,"  the  charac- 
ter of  a  noble,  cultivated,  loving 
woman  and  wife  at  her  best.  The 
play  might  indeed  be  fitly  called 
"  Imogen,  Princess  of  Britain,"  for 
it  is  upon  her,  her  trials  and  her 
triumph,  that  it  turns. 

Observe  how  carefully  Shake- 
speare fixes  our  attention  upon  her 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  play,  by 
the  conversation  of  the  two  court- 
iers. "You  do  not  meet  a  man 
but  frowns,"  says  one ;  for  the  king 
is  angry,  and  from  him  all  the  Court 
takes  its  tone.  To  the  question, 
"But  what's  the  matter?"  he  re- 
plies— 

"  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of  his  king- 
dom, whom 
He  pui-posed  to  his  wife's  sole  son   (a 


That  late  he  married),  hath  referred  her- 
self 
Unto    a    poor    but    worthy   gentleman. 

She's  wedded  ; 
Her  husband  banished ;  she  imprisoned  : 

all 
Is  outward  sorrow ;  though  I  think  the 

king 
Be  touched  at  very  heart. 

Id  Gent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

1st  Gent.  He  that  hath  lost  her,  too :  so 

is  the  queen, 
That  most  desired  the  match :  but  not  a 

courtier, 

Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  looks,  but  hath  a  heart  that 

is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2d  Gent.  And  why  so  ? 

1st  Gent.  He    that    hath    missed    the 

princess  is  a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report ;  and  he  that  hath 

her 
(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good 

man  ! 

And  therefore  banished)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the 

earth 

For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  some- 
thing failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not 

think 

So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  he." 

The  speaker  has  much  more  to  say 
in  praise  of  Posthumus  Leonatus  ; 
but  the  climax  of  his  panegyric  is, 
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that  the  best  proof  of  the  worth  of 
Posthumus  lies  in  the  fact  that  such 
a  woman  as  Imogen  has  chosen  him 
for  her  husband  : — 

"  His  mistress,— 
For  whom  lie  now  is  banished, — her  own 

price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteemed  him  and  his 

virtue ; 

By  her  election  may  be  truly  read 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. " 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  Imogen  is 
fitly  mated.  There  has  been  that 
"  marriage  of  true  minds  "  on  which 
Shakespeare  lays  so  much  stress  in 
one  of  his  finest  sonnets.  Both  are 
noble  creatures,  rich  in  the  endow- 
ments of  body  as  well  as  mind,  and 
drawn  towards  each  other  as 

' '  Like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference, 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who 
love. " 

What  Shakespeare  intends  us  to 
see  in  Imogen  is  made  plain  by  the 
impression  she  is  described  as  pro- 
ducing on  all  who  come  into  con- 
tact with  her, — strangers  as  well 
as  those  who  have  seen  her  grow 
up  at  her  father's  Court.  She  is  of 
royal  nature  as  well  as  of  royal 
blood, — too  noble  to  know  that  she 
is  noble.  A  grand  and  patient 
faithfulness  is  at  the  root  of  her 
character.  Yet  she  can  be  angry, 
vehement,  passionate,  upon  occa- 
sion. With  a  being  of  so  fine  and 
sensitive  an  organisation,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Her  soul 's  strength 
and  nobleness,  speaking  through  her 
form  and  movements,  impress  all 
alike  with  an  irresistible  charm. 
Her  fine  taste,  her  delicate  ways, 
her  accomplishments,  her  sweet 
singing,  are  brought  before  us  by 
countless  subtle  touches.  To  her  be- 
longs especially  the  quality  of  grace, 


— that  quality  which,  in  Goethe's 
words,  "macht  unwiderstehlich,"  * 
and  which,  as  Racine  says,  is  even 
"superior  to  beauty,  or  rather  is 
beauty  sweetly  animated."  lachi- 
mo,  fastidious  and  cloyed  in  sensual- 
ity as  he  is,  no  sooner  sees  her  than 
he  is  struck  with  admiring  awe  : — 

"All  of  her  that  is  out  of  door,  most 

rich  ! 

If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird." 

And  even  Cloten,  whose  dull  brain 
cannot  resist  the  impression  of  her 
queenly  grace  and  beauty,  grows 
eloquent  when  he  speaks  of  her : — 

"  She's  fair  and  royal, 
And  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,   ladies,  women ;  from  every 

one 

The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  com- 
pounded, 
Outsells  them  all." 

Like  many  of  Shakespeare's  hero- 
ines, Imogen  has  early  lost  her 
mother;  but  she  has  been  most 
lovingly  and  royally  nurtured  by 
her  father,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  she 
was  doubly  endeared  after  the  loss 
of  his  two  sons.  What  she  was 
to  him,  we  see  when  his  hour  of 
trouble  comes,  and  he  is  left  with- 
out her.  "  Imogen,  the  great  part 
of  my  comfort,  gone  ! "  (Act  iv.  sc. 
3.)  Her  fine  intellect  and  strong 
affection  would  then  have  been  the 
stay  to  him  it  had  often  been  in  the 
days  before  he  allowed  his  love  for 
her  to  be  overclouded  by  the  fascina- 
tions of  his  beautiful  crafty  second 
queen.  But  not  even  she  could 
keep  him  from  being  "touched  at 
very  heart,"  despite  his  anger  at 
his  child  for  wedding  Posthumus. 

With  what  skill  the  characters 
of  that  queen  and  of  Cymbeline 


:Die  Schonheit  bleibt  sich  selberselig, 
Die  Anmuth  macht  unwiderstehlich." 

Beauty  self -pleased,  self -wrapped,  will  sit, 
But  grace  draws  all  men  after  it. 

— Faust,  Part  II. 
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himself  are  put  before  us  !  He  is 
full  of  good  impulses,  but  weak, 
wayward,  passionate,  and,  as  such 
natures  commonly  are  when  thwart- 
ed, cruel,  and  carried  away,  like 
Lear,  by  "  impatient  womanish  vio- 
lence." Having  no  insight  into 
character,  he  has  been  led  by  de- 
signing flatterers,  who  played  upon 
his  weakness,  to  suspect  "the  per- 
fect honour  "  of  his  tried  friend  and 
officer  Belarius,  and  to  banish  him 
from  the  Court.  The  loss  of  his 
two  sons,  stolen  from  him  by  Bela- 
rius in  revenge  for  this  wrong,  has 
imbittered  his  life.  It  probably 
cost  him  that  of  their  mother,  whose 
death  left  the  Princess  Imogen,  her 
youngest-born,  as  his  only  solace. 
Out  of  the  nobler  impulse  of  his 
nature  came  the  care  and  training 
which  he  gave  to  Posthumus,  the 
orphaned  son  of  his  great  general, 
Sicilius  Leonatus.  And  yet — after 
treating  him  as  if  he  were  one  of 
the  sons  whom  he  had  lost,  breed- 
ing him  along  with  Imogen  as  her 
"playfellow,"  and  knowing,  as  he 
could  not  fail  to  know,  the  deep 
affection  that  must  spring  from 
such  an  intimacy— on  finding  out 
the  marriage,  he  sends  him  from 
the  Court  with  violence  and  in  dis- 
grace, heedless  of  the  misery  which, 
by  so  doing,  he  inflicts  on  his  own 
child.  Left  to  himself,  things  might 
have  taken  a  very  different  course. 
But  he  is  blinded  for  the  time  by 
the  spell  which  his  newly  wedded, 
beautiful,  soft-voiced,  dissembling 
queen  has  cast  upon  him.  At  her 
instigation  he  resents  the  marriage 
with  a  bitterness  the  more  intense 
because  it  is  in  some  measure  arti- 
ficial, and  gives  vent  to  his  anger 
against  Posthumus  in  an  undignified 
manner,  and  in  unkingly  phrases : — 

"  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid !   Hence  from 
my  sight ! 

Away ! 

Thou'rt  poison  to  my  blood  !  " 

In  the  same  passionate  manner  he 


heaps  maledictions  on  his  daughter. 
"  Oh,  thou  vile  one  ! " 

"  Xay,  let  her  languish 
A  drop  of  blood  a  day.  and.  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly!" 

Choleric  and  irrational  as  old  Capu- 
let  himself,  he  is  equally  regardless 
of  everybody's  feelings  but  his  own. 
Just  the  man,  therefore,  to  become 
the  ductile  tool  of  a  cold,  beautiful, 
unscrupulous, ambitious  womanlike 
his  queen.  She,  again,  has  but  one 
soft  place  in  her  heart,  and  that  is 
for  her  handsome  peacock-witted 
son  Cloten — a  man  so  vapid  and 
brainless  that  he  cannot  "take  two 
from  twenty  and  leave  eighteen." 
For  him  this  fawning,  dissembling, 
crafty  woman — this  secret  poisoner, 
in  intention,  if  not  in  act — is  pre- 
pared to  dare  everything.  If  she 
cannot  get  Imogen  for  her  son,  and 
so  prepare  his  way  to  the  throne, 
she  is  quite  ready  to  "catch  the 
nearest  way  "  by  compassing  Imo- 
gen's death.  Cymbeline,  infatuated 
by  an  old  man's  love  for  a  hand- 
some woman,  is  a  child  in  her 
hands.  Imogen's  keen  intelligence 
sees  through  her  pretended  sym- 
pathy, dismissing  it  with  the 
words — 

"Oh  dissembling  courtesy!     How  fine 

this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  !  " — 

knowing  well  that  she  will  have 
less  cause  to  dread  "the  hourly 
shot  of  angry  eyes  "  than  the  silent 
machinations  of  this  "  most  delicate 
fiend." 

The  whole  tragedy  of  her  posi- 
tion is  summed  up  by  Imogen  her- 
self early  in  the  play,  in  the  words 
(Act  i.  sc.  6) — 

"A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false  ; 

A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 

That  hath  her  husband  banished : — oh, 

that  husband  ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief!  and  those 

repeated 
Vexations  of  it !  " 
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Note,  too,  how  it  seems  to  the 
shrewd  Second  Lord  in  attendance 
upon  Cloten  (Act  ii.  sc.  1)  : — 

"  Alas,  poor  princess, 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  gov- 
erned ; 

A  mother  hourly  coining  plots  ;  a  wooer 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband.     From  that  horrid 

act 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make,  the  heavens 

hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour  ;  keep  un- 

shaked 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  !  " 

And  all  this,  while  she  was  still 
"comforted  to  live,"  because  in  her 
husband  she  had  the  one  priceless 
"jewel  in  the  world,  that  she  might 
see  again."  Rudely  stripped  of 
that  comfort,  as  she  soon  is,  what 
state  so  desolate,  what  trial  more 
cruel  than  hers  !  But  I  must  not 
anticipate. 

When  we  first  see  Imogen,  it  is 
at  the  moment  of  her  parting  with 
Posthumus.  Their  marriage-hours 
must  have  been  of  the  shortest. 
Even  had  they  tried  to  conceal 
their  union,  which  most  probably 
they  had  not,  the  watchful  queen, 
with  her  spies  everywhere,  would 
have  speedily  discovered  it.  It  is 
she  indeed  who  has  brought  about 
that  union ;  for  her  encouragement 
of  the  suit  of  her  son — "  that  harsh, 
shallow  nothing  " — has  made  a  mar- 
riage with  Posthumus  the  only 
effectual  barrier  to  it,  and  enabled 
him  to  prevail  on  Imogen  to  "  set 
up  her  disobedience  'gainst  the  king 
her  father."  One  wrong  leads  to 
another.  The  marriage,  when  dis- 
covered, is  followed  by  the  instant 
and  contemptuous  banishment  of 
Posthumus  ;  and  it  is  in  the  sharp 
anguish  of  his  separation  from 
Imogen  that  we  first  see  them — 
anguish  made  more  poignant  by 
the  pretended  sympathy  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  they  owe  their 
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misery, 
wife — 

' '  0  lady,  weep  no  more  ;  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man  !    I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight 
troth. " 

They  exchange  those  parting  gifts, 
one  of  which  is  to  work  so  fatally 
against  their  happiness  ;  she  giving 
him  what,  we  may  be  assured,  was 
her  most  treasured  possession,  the 
diamond  that  had  been  her  mo- 
ther's— with  the  words, — oh,  how 
full  of  tenderness  ! — 

"Take  it,  heart; 

But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
When  Imogen  is  dead  !  " — 

while  he  fixes  a  bracelet  on  her 
arm,  saying — 

"  For  my  sake,  wear  this  ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love:  I'll  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

Imo.  Oh,  the  gods  ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? " 

All  further  speech  between  them  is 
stopped  by  the  entrance  of  Cymbe- 
line,  who  thrusts  Posthumus  from 
the  Court  with  words  so  coarsely 
insulting  that,  as  he  goes,  Imogen 
exclaims — 

"There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  sharp  than  this  is. 

And  now  her  father  turns  his  re- 
proaches upon  her ;  and  in  her 
replies  we  see  the  loving,  dutiful 
daughter,  the  still  more  loving  and 
devoted  wife : — 

"I  beseech  you,  sir, 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  ;  I 
Am  senseless  of  your  wrath ;  a  touch  more 

rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym.  Thou  niightst  have  had  the  sole 

son  of  my  queen  ! 

Imo.  Oh,  blest,  that  I  might  not !  .  .  . 
Cym.  Thou  took'st  a  beggar;  wouldst 

have  made  my  throne 
A  seat  for  baseness ! 

Imo.  No ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 
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Cyin.  Oh,  thou  vile  one  ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  loved  Post- 
humus  : 

You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow ;  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman  ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cyin.  What !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.  Almost,  sir  :  heaven  restore  me  ! 

Would  I  were 

A  neat-herd's  daughter,  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son  ! " 

A  cry,  we  may  well  believe,  that 
has  often  risen  in  palaces  from 
hearts  weary  of  the  irksome  re- 
straints, or  awed  by  the  great 
responsibilities,  of  princely  life. 

Her  father  leaves  her,  with  the 
order  to  his  queen,  "Away  with 
her,  and  pen  her  up  ! "  and  Pisanio 
returns  with  the  tidings  that  Cloten 
had  drawn  his  sword  upon  his  mas- 
ter Posthumus.  Imogen's  contempt 
for  Cloten  breaks  out  despite  his 
mother's  presence : — 

"  Your  son's  my  father's  friend  ;  he  takes 

his  part. 

To  draw  upon  an  exile  !  Oh,  brave  sir  ! 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together ; 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might 

prick 
The  goer-back." 

Posthumus,  assured  that  in  Pisa- 
nio Imogen  would  have  at  least  one 
loyal  friend  who  might  be  counted 
to  stand  firmly  by  her,  has  sent  him 
back,  refusing  to  allow  him  to  be 
absent  from  her  even  for  so  brief  a 
time  as  was  necessaiy  to  reach  the 
haven.  But  now  Imogen  desires 
him  to  return  to  "see  her  lord 
aboard."  Why  she  did  so,  we  see 
in  their  dialogue  when  he  re- 
turns : — 

' '  Imo.  What  was  the  last 

That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.    It  was,  '  His  queen  !  his  queen  !  ' 

Imo.  Then  waved  his  handkerchief? 

Pis.  And  kissed  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen !     Happier  therein 

than  I  ! 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam  ;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  other,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove  or  hat  or  handker- 
chief 


Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his 

mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul 

sailed  on, 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.        Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 
As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye- 
strings,  cracked  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him  ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my 

needle ; 
Nay,  followed  him,  till  he  had  melted 

from 

The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air  ;  and  then 
Have  turned  mine  eye  and  wept.     But, 

good  Pisanio, 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  assured,  madam, 

With  his  next  vantage. 
Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him, 

but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say :   ere  I  could 

tell  him 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain 

hours, 
Such  thoughts  and  such ;  or  I  could  make 

him  swear 

The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest  and  his  honour  ;  or  have 

charged  him 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at 

midnight, 

To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him  ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had 

set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in 

my  father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the 

north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing." 

Imogen  can  pour  out  her  heart 
in  these  exquisite  bursts  of  tender- 
ness before  Pisanio  without  reserve, 
because  she  is  assured  of  his  sym- 
pathy, and  of  his  devotion  to  her 
lord  as  well  as  to  herself.  I  have 
always  thought  that  Pisanio  had 
been  a  follower  of  Posthumus's 
father,  Sicilius  Leonatus,  and  had 
therefore  been  assigned  to  his  son 
as  a  special  servant  when  Cymbe- 
line  first  took  the  orphaned  boy 
under  his  care,  and  made  him  the 
playfellow  of  Imogen.  He  had  seen 
Posthumus  grow  up  with  all  the 
winning  graces  of  a  fine  person, 
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and  a  simple,  truthful,  manly  na- 
ture, so  void  of  guile  himself  as  to 
be  unsuspicious  of  it  in  others ; 
while  Imogen  had  developed  into 
the  beautiful,  accomplished,  high- 
souled  woman,  for  whom  mere 
"princely  suitors" — of  whom,  we 
are  told,  she  had  many — had  no 
attraction,  companioned  as  she  had 
been  from  childhood  to  woman- 
hood by  one  whose  high  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  she  knew  so  well. 
Pisanio  had  seen  them  grow  dearer 
and  dearer  to  each  other,  and  never 
doubted  thatCymbeline  looked  with 
favour  on  their  growing  affection 
until  the  evil  hour  when  he  re- 
married, and  was  persuaded  by  his 
queen  to  favour  Cloten's  suit.  The 
character  of  that  coarse,  arrogant, 
cowardly  braggadocio  must  have 
made  his  pretensions  to  the  hand 
of  Imogen  odious  to  the  whole 
Court  that  loved  and  honoured  her, 
but  especially  to  Pisanio ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  he  was  taken  into 
counsel,  when  a  marriage  was  re- 
solved upon,  as  the  only  way  to 
make  the  union  with  Cloten  im- 
possible. Thus  he  has  drawn  upon 
himself  the  suspicion  and  hatred  of 
the  queen  and  her  handsome,  well- 
proportioned,  brainless  son.  I  say 
well-proportioned;  for  how  other- 
wise could  Imogen  have  afterwards 
mistaken  his  headless  body,  as  she 
does  (Act  iv.  sc.  2),  for  that  of 
Posthunius  1 

These  opening  scenes,  in  which 
Imogen  appears,  are  a  proof  among 
many  others,  how  much  Shakespeare 
expected  from  the  personators  of 
his  heroines.  In  them  the  actress 
must  contrive  to  produce  the  im- 
pression of  a  character  of  which  all 
that  is  afterwards  seen  of  Imogen  is 
the  natural  development.  In  look, 
in  bearing,  in  tone  and  accent,  we 
must  see  the  princess,  strong  in 
the  possession  of  fine  and  cultivated 
intelligence,  and  equal,  through  all 
her  womanly  tenderness,  and  by 


very  reason  of  that  tenderness,  to 
any  strain  which  may  be  put  upon 
her  fortitude  and  endurance, — one 
who,  while  she  draws  on  all  in- 
sensibly to  admire  her  by  her  mere 
presence,  at  the  same  time  inspires 
them  with  a  reverent  respectful- 
ness. Ah !  how  little  those  who, 
in  mere  ignorance,  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  actor's  art,  can  know 
of  the  mental  and  moral  training 
which  is  needed  to  take  home  into 
the  being,  and  then  to  express  in 
action,  however  faintly,  what  must 
have  been  in  the  poet's  mind,  as 
his  vision  of  Imogen  found  expres- 
sion in  the  language  he  has  put 
into  her  mouth  ! 

And  now  we  must  leave  Imogen, 
and  follow  Posthumus  to  Rome, 
where  he  is  expected  at  a  banquet 
at  his  friend  Philario's  house.  Be- 
fore he  enters  (Act  i.  sc.  5)  we  see 
that,  except  by  his  host,  his  pres- 
ence is  not  desired.  His  reputa- 
tion as  no  ordinary  man  has  run 
before  him;  and  the  French  and 
Roman  guests  already  carp  at  and 
depreciate  him.  When  he  enters, 
his  self-possession  and  dignified 
courtesy  show  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  disposition  seen  in  the  others 
to  irritate  and  offend  him.  lachimo 
has  an  old  grudge  against  him.  He 
had  seen  him  in  Britain  before,  and 
the  antagonism  between  his  own 
corrupt  and  selfish  nature  and  the 
noble  qualities  of  Posthumus  had 
bred  mutual  dislike.  The  Italian's 
flippancy  and  loose  style  of  expres- 
sion are  rebuked  by  the  calm  reti- 
cence of  the  Briton.  This  reserve  is 
made  greater  by  the  deep  sorrow 
that  is  tugging  at  his  heart.  By  what 
now  seems  to  him  his  selfishness  in 
pressing  Imogen  to  a  private  mar- 
riage, he  has  brought  not  only  dis- 
grace and  contumely  upon  himself, 
but  suffering  and  sorrow  on  her 
whom  his  love  would  have  yearned 
to  shelter  from  any  touch  of  pain. 
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Remorse,  love,  and  pride  are  thus 
at  war  within  him.  Angry  with 
himself,  he  is  impatient  of  annoy- 
ance or  opposition.  In  this  mood, 
on  reaching  his  friend's  house,  he 
encounters  in  lachimo  a  man  who 
would  have  been  distasteful  to  him 
under  any  circumstances.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unlucky.  In  his 
then  state  of  mind  he  is  fit  com- 
pany for  no  man,  least  of  all  for 
this  mocking,  supercilious  Italian, 
with  his  ostentatious  disbelief  in 
woman's  worth,  and  his  arrogant, 
sarcastic  nature,  indolent  yet  cun- 
ning, and  only  moved  to  action  by 
the  desire  to  gratify  his  vanity  or  his 
senses.  lachimo's  very  manner,  with 
its  assured  complacency,  irritates 
and  frets  the  heart-stricken  Briton. 
Had  he  not  been  at  war  with  him- 
self, I  believe  he  would  not  have 
allowed  any  conversation,  in  which 
his  mistress's  name  should  be 
brought  forward,  to  take  place  in 
his  presence.  But,  smarting  as 
he  is  under  Cymbeline's  insulting 
language,  and  with  the  echo  of  it 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  is  un- 
able to  command  his  usual  forbear- 
ance. He  is  moved  in  time  to 
give  taunt  for  taunt,  boast  for 
boast ;  and  when  this  insolent  un- 
mannerly stranger  dares  to  bring 
the  constancy  and  honour  of  his 
mistress  into  question,  he  is  pro- 
voked into  accepting  the  challenge 
which  lachimo  proposes  as  a  test 
of  her  virtue,  without  thinking 
for  the  moment  of  the  insult  im- 
plied by  the  mere  introduction 
of  such  a  man  to  the  presence  of 
his  wife. 

We  now  go  back  to  Imogen. 
Weeks  have  obviously  gone  by ; 
but  we  hear  that  "  she  weeps  still." 
The  persecution  of  a  "  father  cruel, 
and  a  step-dame  false,"  and  the  im- 
portunities of  "a  foolish  suitor," 
serve  but  to  make  her  cling  closer 
to  the  thought  of  her  dear  lord  and 
husband. 


"  Oh,  that  husband, 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief !     .     .     . 

Had  1  been  thief-stolen, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy  !    but  most 

miserable 
Is  the  desire  that's  glorious. " 

She  is  in  this  mood  when  Pisanio 
introduces  "  a  noble  gentleman 
from  Rome,"  who  brings  letters 
from  her  lord.  The  mere  mention 
of  them  sends  all  the  colour  from 
her  face.  lachimo  noticing  this, 
reasures  her : — 

"  Change  you,  madam  ? 
The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety, 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly." 

Now  returns  the  delicate  colour 
to  her  cheek,  the  warmth  to  her 
heart,  and  she  can  say  with  all  her 
accustomed  grace,  "Thanks,  good 
sir.  You  are  kindly  welcome." 
This  is  her  first  letter  from  her 
wedded  lord ;  and  while  she  is 
drinking  in  its  words  of  love, 
lachimo  is  watching  her  with  all 
his  eyes.  The  happiness  in  hers, 
lately  so  full  of  tears,  adds  to  her 
fascination,  and  her  whole  demean- 
our expresses,  silently  but  elo- 
quently, the  purity  and  beauty  of 
her  soul.  lachimo,  unbeliever  as 
he  is  in  woman's  worth,  is  too 
shrewd  not  to  see  that  the  charm 
of  her  face  and  person — "all  of 
her  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich ! " 
— would  not  be  so  exquisite  but 
for  the  dignity  and  elevation  of 
her  mind.  His  wager,  he  feels  in- 
stinctively, is  as  good  as  lost ;  but 
the  stake  is  too  serious  not  to  be 
played  for,  at  all  risks. 

"Boldness,  audacity, "must  "arm 
him  from  head  to  foot,"  aided  by 
all  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  a  spirit 
long  versed  in  guile.  No  matter 
at  what  sacrifice  of  truth,  or  at 
what  cost  of  misery  to  his  victims, 
the  wager  must  be  won.  He  al- 
ready feels  it  will  not  be  gained  by 
triumph  over  Imogen's  virtue  ;  but 
means  must  be  found  to  wreak  his 
hate  upon  the  haughty,  self-reliant 
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Briton,  and  to  bring  down  his 
pride,  by  convincing  him  of  her 
disloyalty. 

He  begins  his  advances  in  the 
way  common  to  common  minds,  by 
daring  to  praise  and  seeming  to 
be  lost  in  admiration  of  Imogen's 
beauty.  But  here  he  is  entirely 
thwarted,  for  she  fails  to  see  his 
meaning,  and  asks,  in  all  simplicity, 
"  What,  dear  sir,  thus  wraps  you  ? 
Are  you  well  1 "  Having  the  sense 
at  once  to  see  that  he  is  upon 
a  wrong  tack,  he  starts  upon  an- 
other, in  hope  of  better  success. 
In  reply  to  her  anxious  inquiry  after 
the  health  of  her  lord,  he  assures 
her  that  he  is  not  only  well,  but 

' '  Exceeding  pleasant ;   none  a  stranger 

there 

So  merry  and  so  gamesome  :  he  is  called 
The  Briton  reveller." 

A  report  so  little  in  consonance 
with  all  she  has  known  of  Post- 
humus  arrests  Imogen's  attention 
for  the  moment.  lachimo,  think- 
ing he  has  gained  a  point,  and  that 
he  may  pique  her  pride,  proceeds 
to  illustrate  the  small  respect  in 
which  her  husband  holds  her  sex, 
by  telling  her  of  a  "  Frenchman, 
his  companion,"  over  whose  sighs 
for  "a  Gallian  girl  at  home "  Post- 
humus  makes  merry : — 

"The  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord,  I  mean)  laughs  from's  free 

lungs,  cries  '  Oh  ! 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think  that  man, 

who  knows 

By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof, 
What  woman  is, — yea,  what  she  cannot 

choose, 
But  must  be, — will  his  free  hours  languish 

for 
Assured  bondage  ? '  " 

Imogen,  amazed,  can  only  say, 
"  Will  my  lord  say  so  1 "  But  this 
levity  of  her  lord  must  be  push- 
ed home  to  herself.  Accordingly, 
lachimo  goes  on  to  express  wonder 
and  pity : — 

' '  Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir  ? 

lack.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 


Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir  ? 

You  look  on  me :  what  wreck  discern  you 

in  me 
Deserves  your  pity  ? " 

He  still  speaks  so  enigmatically, 
that  she  conjures  him  to  say  plainly 
what  he  means  : — 

' '  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me. 
Pray  you 

(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts 
more 

Than  to  be  sure  they  do),  .  .  .  dis- 
cover to  me 

What  both  you  spur  and  stop." 

Upon  this,  he  speaks  so  plainly, 
and  with  such  indignation,  of  her 
lord's  disloyalty,  that  for  a  moment 
a  cloud  rests  upon  her  mind.  With 
a  sad  dignity  she  says — 

"/mo.  My  lord,  I  fear, 

Has  forgot  Britain  ! 

lack.  And  himself.     Not  I, 

Inclined  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change  ;  but  'tis  your 

graces 
That  from  my  mutest  conscience  to  my 

tongue 
Charms  this  report  out." 

He  is  now  striking  into  a  vein 
which  reveals  a  something  in  the 
speaker  from  which,  as  a  pure  wo- 
man, she  instinctively  recoils,  and 
she  exclaims,  "  Let  me  hear  no 
more  !  "  lachimo,  mistaking  for 
wounded  pride  the  shock  to  her 
love,  and  to  all  the  cherished  con- 
victions of  the  worth  of  Posthumus 
on  which  it  rests,  urges  her  to  be 
revenged  upon  him.  How  beauti- 
ful is  her  reply  !  For  a  wrong  like 
this  there  is  no  remedy,  no  revenge. 
It  is  too  monstrous  even  for  be- 
lief :— 

"Revenged  ! 
How  should  I  be  revenged  ?     If  this  be 

true — 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mine 

ears 

Must  not  in  haste  abuse)— if  it  be  true, 
How  shall  I  be  revenged  ?  " 

Imogen,  who  has  throughout  felt 
an  instinctive  dislike  to  the  free- 
spoken  Roman, — this  bringer  of 
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ill  tidings, — when  he  now  dares  to 
tender  love  and  devotion  to  herself, 
reads  him  on  the  instant  through 
and  through.  She  calls  at  once  for 
Pisanio  to  eject  him  from  her  pres- 
ence, but  the  wily  Italian  has  taken 
care  not  to  have  her  loyal  retainer 
within  hearing.  Quite  early  in  the 
scene  he  has  sent  him  out  of  the 
way  by  the  words — 

"  Beseech  you,  sir,  desire 
My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him  : 

he 
Is  strange  and  peevish." 

Pisanio  does  not,  therefore,  an- 
swer to  his  mistress's  call,  and 
lachimo  continues  his  advances. 
Her  instinct,  then,  was  right.  The 
cloud  vanishes  that  has  rested  for 
a  moment  upon  her  mind ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  doubting,  perplexed 
woman,  wounded  in  her  most  sacred 
belief,  we  see  the  indignant  prin- 
cess sweeping  from  her  presence  in 
measureless  scorn  the  man  whose 
every  word  she  feels  to  be  an  in- 
sult : — 

' '  Away  !  I  do  condemn  mine  ears  that 

have 
So  long  attended  thee.     If   thou  wert 

honourable, 
Thou  wouldst    have  told  this  tale  for 

virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st ;  as  base  as 

strange. 

Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report  as  thou  from  honour ; 

and 

Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike.— What,  ho  ! 

Pisauio  ! " 

At  this  point  the  address  of  the 
wily,  subtle  Italian  comes  to  his 
rescue.  The  vulnerable  point  in 
Imogen,  he  sees,  is  her  devotion  to 
her  lord,  and  lachimo  immediately 
breaks  out  into  his  praises,  and 
excuses  all  which  he  has  before 
said  by  the  plea  that  his  object 
was  to  prove  if  Imogen  was  indeed 
worthy  of  "  the  worthiest  sir  that 
ever  country  called  his:" — 


"  Give  me  your  pardon. 
I   have  spoken  this,   to   know  if  your 

affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your 

lord 
That  which  he  is  new  o'er.     And  he  is 

one, 

The  truest  mannered  ;  such  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him : 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his." 

Forgetting  her  own  wrong  in  the 
delight  of  hearing  this  tribute  paid 
to  the  worth  of  that  dear  lord 
whose  name  has  of  late  been  only 
coupled  in  her  hearing  with  insult- 
ing and  contumelious  epithets,  Imo- 
gen murmurs  half  aloud,  "  You 
make  amends."  lachimo,  seeing 
his  advantage,  pursues  it : — 

"  He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended 

god: 

He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off, 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.     .     .     . 

The  love  I  bear  him 

Made  me  to  fan  you  thus  ;  but  the  gods 

made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.     Pray,  your 

pardon  ! " 

This  praise  of  Posthumus,  now  so 
rare  at  Cymbeline's  Court,  together 
with  lachimo's  vehement  protesta- 
tions of  regard  for  him,  completely 
deceives  Imogen,  and  she  replies, 
"  All's  well,  sir.  Take  my  power 
in  the  Court  for  yours."  His 
"  humble  thanks "  are  tendered, 
and  his  audience  ended.  As  he 
retires,  however,  he  turns  back, 
and  in  the  most  seemingly  simple 
manner  asks  for  the  aid  she  has 
proffered,  to  help  him  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  costly  plate  and 
jewels  which  he  had  purchased  in 
France,  as  a  present  to  the  Em- 
peror from  "  some  dozen  Romans 
of  us  and  your  lord,  the  best  feather 
of  our  flock."  It  is  enough  for  her 
that  Posthumus  has  an  interest  in 
their  "  safe  stowage  : " — 

"Since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will 

keep  them, 
In  my  bed-chamber." 
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How  lachimo's  heart  must  have 
bounded  at  these  words  !  Things 
fashion  themselves  for  him  to  a 
wish,  and  make  easy  the  way,  which 
even  now  seemed  beset  with  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  The  gener- 
ous forgiveness  of  the  princess,  and 
her  pleasure  in  showing  courtesy  to 
him  who  had  professed  so  much 
regard  for  her  lord,  thus  become 
the  ministers  to  his  vile  purpose 
and  her  own  after-misery. 

We  next  see  Imogen  in  her  bed, 
reading.  How  rich  were  the  ap- 
pointments of  her  chamber,  we 
gather  afterwards  from  lachimo's 
description  (Act  ii.  sc.  4).  It  was 
hung 

' !  With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the 

story, 
Proud    Cleopatra    when     she    met    her 

Eoman.     .     .     . 

A  piece  of  work 

So  bravely  clone,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship  and  value.  .  .  . 

The  chimney-piece 

Chaste  Dian  bathing  :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves.  .  .  . 

The  roof  o'  the  chamber 
With  golden  cherubims  is  fretted. " 

And  from  such  luxury,  such  sur- 
roundings, which  have  been  with 
her  all  her  life,  the  presence  of  this 
ignoble,  crafty,  selfish  villain,  lying 
on  the  watch  there  in  his  trunk, 
was  shortly  to  cast  her  forth  into 
an  unknown  world,  in  misery,  in 
pain  and  weariness  of  body,  with 
only  the  ground  for  her  bed  ! 

Imogen  has  been  reading  for 
three  hours— a  weary  time  for  the 
hidden  "  Italian  fiend  "  !  On  hear- 
ing it  is  midnight,  she  dismisses 
her  woman  Helen,  telling  her  to 
"  fold  down  the  leaf  where  she  had 
left."  This,  we  hear  from  lachimo 
afterwards,  was  the  Tale  of  Tereus, 
"where  Philomel  gave  up," — that 
is,  we  may  suppose,  at  the  point 
where  Philomela  and  her  sister 
Procne  were  (in  answer  to  their 
prayer  to  escape  Tereus,  their  in- 
furiated pursuer)  transformed,  the 
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one  into  a  nightingale,  the  other 
into  a  swallow.  She  adds — 

"  Take    not    away  the  taper,    leave   it 

burning ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the 

clock, 
I  prithee,  call  me.     Sleep  hath  seized  me 

wholly." 

She  kisses  fondly  the  bracelet  on 
her  arm,  her  Leonatus's  parting 
gift,  and  with  a  brief  prayer  to  the 
gods  for  protection  "  from  fairies 
and  the  tempters  of  the  night," 
drops  into  that  deep  sleep  which 
enables  lachimo  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  unheard,  unseen.  Liber- 
tine and  sceptic  as  he  is,  he  is 
awed  by  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
chastity  of  the  sleeper  : — 

"  Cytherea, 
How  bravely   thou   becom'st    thy  bed ! 

Fresh  lily  ! 
And  whiter  than  the   sheets  !      That   I 

might  touch  ! 
But   kiss  ;    one  kiss  !      Rubies   unpara- 

goned, 
How  dearly  they  do't.     'Tis  her  breath- 

ing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus.     The  flame 

o'  the  taper 
Bows  toward  her ;  and  would  under-peep 

her  lids, 

To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  white  and  azure, 

laced 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tint." 

What  a  picture  is  here  !  Drawn 
by  a  master-hand  ;  for  lachimo  has 
all  the  subtle  perception  of  the  re- 
fined sensualist.  "  That  I  might 
touch  !  "  But  even  he,  struck  into 
reverence,  dare  not.  "  A  thousand 
liveried  angels  wait  on  her,"  so 
that  his  approach  is  barred.  With 
all  despatch  he  notes  the  features 
and  furniture  of  the  room.  "  Sleep, 
the  ape  of  death,  lies  dull  upon 
her,"  and  this  emboldens  him  to 
steal  the  bracelet  from  her  arm. 
While  he  is  triumphing  in  .the 
thought  how  this  may  be  used  to 
work  "  the  madding  of  her  lord," 
his  eye  is  caught  by  a  mark  he 
has  espied  upon  her  bosom,  which 
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"  rivets,  screws  itself  to  his  mem- 
ory," as  a  conclusive  voucher  with 
Posthumus  that  he  has  "  ta'en  the 
treasure  of  her  honour  :  " — 

"  On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson 

drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip." 

What  need  of  further  token !  Those 
of  which  he  is  now  possessed,  he  is 
satisfied,  will  be  ample  to  carry 
conviction  to  a  man  of  pure  heart 
like  Posthumus,  who  could  not  con- 
ceive of  baseness  so  vile  as  that  by 
which  lachimo  has  come  to  know 
of  that  sweet  secret  mark.  Now, 
therefore,  he  may  return  to  the 
chest,  and  shut  the  lid,  invoking, 
as  he  does  so,  "  the  dragons  of  the 
night "  to  fly  swiftly,  that  "  dawn- 
ing may  bare  the  raven's  eye."  His 
men  doubtless  have  their  orders  to 
carry  away  the  supposed  treasure- 
chest  by  daybreak.  Well  may  he 
dread  the  time  till  then  : — 


"  I  lorlge  in  fear  ; 
heavenly  angel,   hell  is 


Though  this 
here." 


And  this  same  hell  he  is  to  carry 
about  with  him,  as  we  shall  see,  for 
ever  after ;  a  hell  of  remorse  which 
robs  him  of  his  valour  and  his 
peace. 

In  the  morning  we  find  musicians, 
hired  by  Cloten,  singing  under  Imo- 
gen's chamber-window  that  bright- 
est, daintiest  of  serenades,  "  Hark  ! 
hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate 
sings ! "  as  if  Shakespeare  could 
not  choose  but  pour  his  own  heart 
out  in  homage  to  the  "  divine 
Imogen  "  he  had  created.  Forced 
to  appear  in  answer  to  Cloten's 
importunities,  she  tells  him  frankly, 
"  You  lay  out  too  much  pains  for 
purchasing  but  trouble."  The  silly 
underbred  fellow  will  not  take  her 
denial,  and  by  his  rudeness  forces 
her  for  a  moment  to  meet  him  with 
his  own  weapons.  But  it  is  only 
for  a  moment ;  and  then  she  offers 


him  this  pretty  and  most  charac- 
teristic apology,  even  while  she 
makes  clearer  than  ever  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  suit : — 

"  I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal :  and  learn  now,  for 

all, 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here 

pronounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for 

you ; 

And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity 
(To  accuse  myself)  I  hate  you  ;  which  I 

had  rather 
You  felt,  than  make't  my  boast." 

Exasperated  by  this  avowal,  Cloten 
replies  by  attacking  "that  base 
wretch  "  Posthumus  : — 

"  One  bred  of  alms,  and  fostered  with 

cold  dishes, 
With  scraps  o*  the  Court ;  " — 

and  asserts  that  her  contract  with 
him  is  no  contract  at  all,  and  that 
she,  being  curbed  in  her  actions  by 
"the  consequence  o'  the  crown," 
must  not  soil 

"  The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base 

slave, 

A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pautler,  not  so  eminent. " 

On  this  Imogen's  patience  leaves 
her,  and  she  turns  upon  him  with 
the  same  eloquence  of  scorn  with 
which  we  have  before  seen  her 
silence  lachimo,  but  with  even 
greater  contempt : — 

"  Profane  fellow! 
Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,   and  no 

more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too 

base 
To  be  his  groom.     .     .     . 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him  ! 

Imo.   He   never  can   meet    more   mis- 
chance, than  come 
To  be  but  named  of  thee  !     His  meanest 

garment, 
That  ever  hath  but  clipped  his  body,  is 

dearer 
In  my  respect  than  all  the  hairs  above 

thee, 
Were  they  all  made  such  men." 

Even   as   she   speaks,    she    misses 
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from  her  arm  the  bracelet  which 
had  never  quitted  it  since  Pos- 
thumus  placed  it  there,  and  sum- 
mons Pisanio,  whom  she  bids  tell 
her  woman  to  search  for  it.  Vex- 
ation upon  vexation : — 

"  I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool ; 
Frighted,  and  angered  worse." 

As  is  so  common  when  we  first 
miss  anything,  she  thinks  she  saw 
it  lately : — 

"  I  do  think 

I  saw't  this  morning  ;  confident  1  am 
Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm  ;  I  kissed 

it,"— 

adding,  with  a  sweet  womanish 
touch — 

"  I  hope  it  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he." 

II  Aught "  you  see,  not  "any  one." 
Alas !  it  lias  gone  to  him,  and  on 
a  deadlier  errand.     "  Frighted  "  as 
Imogen    now    is,     she    is    in    no 
humour  to   be   longer   "  sprighted 
by  a  fool."     Cloten's  threat  of  ap- 
pealing  to   her    father   is   treated 
with  contempt,  and  she  leaves  him 
"  to  the  worst  of  discontent,"  and 
to  fierce  threats  of  vengeance,  in 
the  midst  of  which  her  preference 
of   her   husband's     "  meanest   gar- 
ment "  is  always  uppermost  in  his 
foolish  brain. 

In  the  next  scene  we  are  again 
in  Philario's  house  in  Rome,  to 
which  lachimo  has  returned  with 
all  possible  speed.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  skill  with  which 
lachimo  develops  his  proofs  against 
the  virtue  of  Imogen,  bringing 
them  forward  one  by  one,  as  if 
they  were  drawn  from  him  reluct- 
antly, and  mingled  with  such  sug- 
gestions as,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
known  voluptuary  like  himself, 
could  not  fail  to  lend  confirmation 
to  his  story.  Posthumus  is  no 
easy  dupe.  His  faith  in  Imogen 
is  too  deeply  rooted.  He  fights 
against  conviction  to  the  last,  and 


only  yields  when  lachimo  crowns 
his  story  by  speaking  of  the  mole 
under  Imogen's  breast,  "  right 
proud  of  that  most  delicate  lodg- 
ing." Nor  is  he  alone  in  his  con- 
viction ;  for  his  friend  Philario, 
who  knows  lachimo  well  enough 
to  be  sure  that  he  would  be  in  no 
way  scrupulous  about  truth  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  is  himself  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  to  avow  it  by  saying  to 
lachimo,  "  You  have  won."  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  not  to  admire 
the  exquisite  art  with  which  this 
super -subtle  Italian  arrays  what 
he  afterwards  (Act  v.  sc.  5)  calls 
"simular  proof  enough  to  make 
the  noble  Leonatus  mad,"  and,  in 
doing  so,  fulfils  the  dramatist's 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  our  re- 
spect for  the  wretched  husband, 
whose  whole  life  is  laid  waste  by 
the  ruin  of  his  belief  in  one  who 
had  been  the  incarnation  for  him 
of  all  that  was  beautiful,  and  pure, 
and  holy  upon  earth.  Were  it 
otherwise,  we  could  not  forgive 
the  cruel  device  by  which  he,  who 
had  been  her  "true  knight,"  all 
"  of  her  honour  confident,"  sought 
to  avenge  his  imagined  wrong,  by 
commanding  Pisanio  to  lure  her 
from  the  Court,  on  the  pretext  of 
bringing  her  to  her  husband,  and 
then  to  take  away  her  life. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  scene  in 
which  Posthumus  gives  vent  to  his 
anguish  and  despair  (Act  ii.  sc.  5) 
is  that  in  which  we  next  see  Imo- 
gen (Act  iii.  sc.  2) !  It  is  the  one 
occasion  in  the  whole  play  in  which 
she  can  smile  and  is  happy.  That 
her  natural  temperament  is  cheer- 
ful, we  see  by  the  readiness  with 
which  she  seizes  this  first  oppor- 
tunity to  rejoice — a  letter  from  her 
lord,  and  when  least  expected  : — 

"Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my 

lord. 
Imo.  Who  ?  thy  lord  ?  that  is  my  lord, 

Leonatus ! " 
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How  Pisanio  must  have  shuddered 
inwardly  as  he  gave  it  to  her, 
knowing  for  what  it  was  devised, 
and  seeing  the  ecstasy  with  which 
it  is  welcomed  !  How  pretty  is 
the  way  in  which  she,  as  it  were, 
talks  to  the  letter  before  she  opens 
it:— 

"  Oh,  learned  indeed  were  that  astronomer 
That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters  ; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open." 

Then  the  little  prayer,  like  some 
devout  Greek,  to  the  "  good  gods  " 
to 

"  Let  what  is  here  contained  relish  of 

love, 
Of  my  lord's  health,   of  his  content, — 

yet  not, 
That  we  two  are  asunder, — let  that  grieve 

him. " 

In  her  overflowing  happiness,  as 
she  breaks  the  wax  of  the  seals, 
she  blesses  the  very  bees  "that 
make  these  locks  of  counsel."  And 
then  her  transport  when  she  finds 
from  the  letter  that  Posthumus  is 
again  in  Britain,  and  that  he  in- 
vites her  to  meet  him  !  "  Take 
notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at 
Milford-Haven.  What  your  own 
love  will  out  of  this  advise  you, 
follow."  Strange  that,  being  con- 
vinced as  he  is  of  her  disloyalty, 
Posthumus  should  be  so  assured 
that  she  would  at  once  fly  to  meet 
him  !  She  had,  he  believed,  given 
his  bracelet  to  another,  "  and  said 
she  prized  it  once."  Why,  then, 
should  she  encounter  fatigue,  and 
even  the  peril  of  escape  from  the 
Court,  and  come  to  him?  I  can 
only  suppose  that,  being  utterly 
distracted  for  the  time,  he  had 
lost  the  power  of  reasoning;  and, 
mixing  up  the  memory  of  her  for- 
mer love  with  the  story  of  her  late 
disloyalty,  he  had  trusted  to  the 
old  love  to  work  upon  her  heart. 
As  to  what  it  does  advise,  there  is 
no  question.  Her  first  words  are, 
"  O'-i,  for  a  horse  with  wings  ! " 


Then  she  plies  Pisanio  rapidly  with 
questions  as  to  how  far  it  is  to  Mil- 
ford-Haven. She,  who  has  never 
been  outside  the  precincts  of  a 
Court  except  on  rare  occasions, 
and  then  with  all  its  stately  ret- 
inue, cannot  plod  along  like  ordi- 
nary mortals,  who  would  take  a 
week  to  do  it,  but  she  must  "glide 
thither  in  a  day."  Finding  that 
Pisanio  does  not  second  her  so 
eagerly  as  she  wishes,  she,  as  it 
were,  reminds  him  of  his  affection 
for  his  master  : — 

"Then,  true  Pisanio, 
Who  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord  ; 

who  long'st, — 
Oh,  let  me  bate, — but  not  like  me  : — yet 

long'st. 

But  in  a  fainter  kind  : — oh,  not  like  me  ; 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond. " 

How  charming  is  all  this  !  How 
touching,  too,  when  we  know  what 
has  passed,  and  what  is  to  come  ! 
There  is  a  warmth  and  tenderness 
in  the  whole  of  this  scene  which 
are  all  but  unequalled.  The  joy 
in  Imogen's  heart  overflows  upon 
her  tongue.  She  cannot  cease  her 
questions.  Everything,  every  place, 
is  "  blessed "  which  brings  her 
nearer  to  her  lord. 

"How  far  is  it 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford  ?     And,  by 

the  way, 

Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
To  inherit  such  a  haven  ? " — 

a  haven  which  to  her  seems  Ely- 
sium, for  Posthumus  is  there. 
Like  a  happy  child,  she  goes  run- 
ning all  round  the  subject ;  and 
then  comes  the  thought,  "  How 
shall  we  steal  from  hence  1  "—how 
excuse  their  absence  when  they 
return,  which  she  apparently  thinks 
will  be  soon  1 

"  But  first,  how  get  hence  ? 
Why  should  excuse  be  born  or  e'er  begot  ? 
We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter." 

Her  heart  and  thoughts  are  so  full, 
that  she  does  not  notice  Pisanio's 
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hesitation  when  she  bids  him  forth- 
with provide  a  riding-suit  for  her, 
"  no  costlier  than  would  fit  a  frank- 
lin's housewife."  And  when  he 
still  prays  her  to  consider,  all  fur- 
ther question  is  stopped  by  her 
kindly  but  decisive  answer — 

"  I  see  before  me,  man :   nor  here,  nor 

here, 

Nor  what  ensiles,  but  have  a  fog  ill  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through." 

Oh,  how  I  enjoyed  acting  this 
scene !  All  had  been  sad  before. 
What  a  burst  of  happiness,  what 
play  of  loving  fancy,  had  scope 
here !  It  was  like  a  bit  of  Rosa- 
lind in  the  forest.  The  sense  of 
liberty,  of  breathing  in  the  free 
air,  and  for  a  while  escaping  from 
the  trammels  of  the  Court,  and  her 
persecutors  there,  gave  light  to  the 
eyes  and  buoyancy  to  the  step. 
Imogen  is  already  in  imagination 
at  that  height  of  happiness,  at  that 
"beyond  beyond,"  which  brings 
her  into  the  presence  of  her  ban- 
ished lord.  She  can  only  "see 
bef ore  her ; "  she  can  look  neither 
right  nor  left,  nor  to  aught  that 
may,  come  after.  These  things 
have  "a  fog  in  them  she  cannot 
look  through."  "Away!"  she 
says,  "  I  prithee  ; "  and  stops  Pis- 
anio's  further  remonstrance  with 

"  Do  as  I  bid  thee  !  there's  no  more  to 

say; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way. " 

We  can  imagine  with  what  de- 
lighted haste  Imogen  dons  the 
riding-suit  of  the  franklin's  house- 
wife !  Pisanio  is  barely  allowed 
time  to  procure  horses.  Her  wo- 
men hurry  on  the  preparations — 
for,  as  we  have  heard,  they  are 
"  all  sworn  and  honourable ; "  and 
thus  rejoicingly  she  starts  on  her 
sad,  ill-omened  journey.  Pisanio 
has  little  to  say  during  the  last 
scene  ;  but  what  may  not  the  actor 
express  by  tone,  and  look,  and 
manner?  We  know  his  grief  for 


her,  his  bitter  disappointment  in 
her  husband : — 

"  0  master  !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear  !    What  false  Italian 
(As   poisonous-tongued  as  handed)  hath 

prevailed 
On   thy  too  ready  hearing  ?      Disloyal  ? 

No; 
She's  punished  for  her  truth.    ...    0 

my  master, 

Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low  as  were 
Thy  fortunes  !  " 

These  thoughts  are  in  his  mind,  and 
give  the  tone  to  his  whole  bearing. 
Had  Imogen  been  less  wrapped  up 
in  her  own  happiness,  she  must 
have  noticed  and  questioned  him 
about  his  strange  unwillingness  to 
obey  his  master's  orders— wonder- 
ed, too,  at  his  showing  no  gladness 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  him  whom 
she  believed  that  he,  "  next  to  her- 
self," most  longed  to  see  again. 
But  her  eyes  are  full  of  that  mist 
which  obscures  everything  from 
view  but  the  one  bright  spot — that 
blessed  Milford  where  her  heart  is. 
And  now  we  have  to  think  of 
Imogen  as  having  escaped  from  her 
courtly  prison-house.  By  her  side 
rides  "the  true  Pisanio,"  her  one 
friend,  and  he  is  conveying  her  to 
her  husband.  What  happy  antici- 
pations fill  her  heart !  Now  she 
will  be  able  to  tell  him  all  the 
"most  pretty  things"  she  had  to 
say,  when  they  were  cut  short  by 
the  entrance  of  her  father,  who, 

"  Like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the 

north, 
Shook  all  their  buds  from  blowing. " 

Absorbed  in  her  own  sweet  dreams, 
she  does  not  notice  the  continued 
silence  of  her  companion,  until, 
having  reached  some  deep  moun- 
tain solitude,  he  tells  her  the  place 
of  meeting  is  near  at  hand,  and  they 
dismount.  It  is  at  this  moment  that 
they  come  before  us.  Imogen,  very 
weary  with  the  unusual  fatigue, 
looks  anxiously  round  for  the  ap- 
proach of  Posthumus.  For  the 
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first  time  she  observes  the  strange- 
ness of  Pisanio's  manner.  "  What 
is  in  thy  mind  1 "  she  exclaims  in 
alarm, 

"That  makes  thee  stare  thus?  Where- 
fore breaks  that  sigh 

From  the  inward  of  thee?  One,  but 
painted  thus, 

Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplexed 

Beyond  self-explication.  .  .  .  What's 
the  matter  ? " 

Pisanio,  who  can  find  no  words  to 
explain  his  mission,  the  purport  of 
which  can  neither  be  slurred  over 
nor  lightened  by  any  ray  of  com- 
fort, simply  offers  her  Posthumus's 
letter  to  himself.  "  Why,"  she  ex- 
claims, "  tender'st  thou  that  paper 
to  me  ? "  She  sees  the  superscrip- 
tion is  in  her  husband's  hand.  How 
the  stories  of  Italian  poisoning 
must  have  penetrated  the  English 
mind  in  Shakespeare's  time !  At 
once  the  thought  of  danger  from 
this  cause  occurs  to  her: — 

' '  That   drug  -  damned   Italy   hath   out- 

cral'ted  him, 
And  he's  at  some  hard   point.     Speak, 

man;  thy  tongue 
May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to 

read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. " 

At  last  he  does  speak,  but  so  mys- 
teriously that  she  has  to  turn  to 
the  letter  itself  without  any  abate- 
ment of  her  terror. 

My  pen  stops  here.  I  know  not 
how  to  write.  Such  a  charge  as 
that  letter  contains,  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  such  a  creature !  She  has 
begun  to  read,  full  of  apprehension 
for  her  husband's  safety,  and  from 
his  hand  she  now  receives  her  death- 
blow. As  the  last  word  drops  from 
her  lips,  her  head  bows  in  silence 
over  the  writing,  and  her  body 
sinks  as  if  some  mighty  rock  had 
crushed  her  with  its  weight.  These 
few  words  have  sufficed  to  blight, 
to  blacken,  and  to  wither  her  whole 
life.  The  wonder  is, 'that  she  ever 
rises.  I  used  to  feel  tied  to  the 


earth.  ' '  What  need, "  says  Pisanio, 
"  to  draw  my  sword  1  The  paper 
hath  cut  her  throat  already.  .  .  . 
What  cheer,  madam  1 "  What  in- 
deed !  In  a  dull  kind  of  way,  she, 
after  a  while,  repeats  the  words  in 
the  letter :  "  False  to  his  bed  ! 
What  is  it  to  be  false?"  .Then, 
remembering  hew  so  many  weary 
nights  have  been  passed,  she  asks — 

'•'  To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  ou 

him? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  ?    If  sleep 

charge  nature, 

To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?     That's  false  to 

his  bed, 
Is  it?" 

Her  honour  wedded  to  his  honour, 
both  must  be  wrecked  together ! 
That  he  should  entertain  one  in- 
stant's suspicion  of  her  takes  the 
life  out  of  her  heart.  No  sin  could 
be  more  utterly  abhorrent  to  her 
nature  than  that  of  which  she  is 
accused ;  and  this  no  one  should 
know  so  well  as  her  accuser,  the 
companion  of  her  life,  the  husband 
from  whom  no  secret,  not  one  of 
her  most  sacred  feelings,  has  been 
withheld.  It  is  because  she  feels 
this,  that  she  can  find  no  other 
solution  to  the  mystery  than  that 
the  "  shes  of  Italy  "  have  "  betrayed 
her  interest  and  his  honour."  Then 
flashes  upon  her  like  a  flood  of 
light  lachimo's  account  of  how  the 
"  jolly  Briton  "  passed  his  time, — 
of  his  opinion  of  woman,  "  of  what 
she  cannot  choose  but  must  be," 
and  of  his  contempt  for  any  man 
who  will  his  "  free  hours  languish 
for  assured  bondage," — and,  worse 
still,  how  he  could  "  slaver  with 
lips  as  common  as  the  stairs  that 
mount  the  Capitol  ;  join  gripes 
with  hands  made  hard  with  hourly 
falsehood  ;  "  be  "  partnered  with 
tomboys,"  &c.  All  this  comes  back 
sharply  on  the  memory  of  this  poor 
bewildered  creature,  who  holds  no 
other  clue  to  the  motive,  can  im- 
agine no  reason  why  the  hand  she 
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loved  should  desire  to  murder  her. 
In  her  agony  she  remembers  that 
lachimo,  when  accusing  Posthumus 
of  inconstancy,  "  looked  like  a  vil- 
lain ; "  but,  now  that  his  words 
have  seemingly  come  true,  she  ex- 
claims, "  Methinks  thy  favour's 
good  enough."  No  suspicion  cross- 
es her  mind  that  this  same  villain 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  her 
present  suffering.  The  sleep  which 
"  seized  her  wholly,"  and  made  her 
the  victim  of  his  treachery,  was  too 
deep  for  that;  neither  could  the 
loss  of  her  bracelet  be  at  all  con- 
nected in  her  mind  with  him.  Oh, 
the  exquisite  cruelty  of  it  all ! — 
under  false  pretences  to  get  her 
from  the  Court,  plant  her  in  a  lone- 
ly desert,  and  there  take  her  life  ! 
The  charge  against  herself  of  being 
false  appears  to  her  but  as  a  weak 
excuse  for  his  own  frailty.  He  is 
weary  of  her — desires  to  be  free. 

"  Poor  I   am,  stale — a  garment  out  of 

fashion ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the 

walls, 
I  must  be  ripped  :— to  pieces  with  me  !  * 

Oh, 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors  !  " 

When  she  parted  from  Posthumus, 
we  heard  her  say  she  was  "  not 
comforted  to  live,  but  that  there  is 
this  jewel  in  the  world,  that  I  may 
see  again."  And  now,  what  has 
that  jewel  proved  1  What,  then,  is 
life  to  her  now?  What  left  her 
but  to  show  in  death  her  devotion 
to  her  lord  1  Were  ever  words  so 
full  of  anguish,  of  tender,  passion- 
ate yearning,  as  hers? 

"  Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest ; 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding  :  when  thou 

see'st  him, 

A  little  witness  my  obedience.     Look  ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself:   take  it,  and 

hit 


The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,   mv 

heart! 
Fear  not;  'tis  empty  of  all  things  but 

grief : 

Thy  master  is  not  there,  who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it.  Do  his  bidding ;  strike  ! " 

She  sees  nothing  before  her  but  to 
die;  and  when  Pisanio  refuses  to 
"  damn  his  hand  "  with  the  bloody 
task,  she  is  only  restrained  from 
killing  herself  with  his  sword  by 
the  thought  of  the  "  divine  prohi- 
bition "  against  self-slaughter.  This 
"  cravens  her  weak  hand  ; "-  but, 
renewing  her  entreaty  to  Pisanio, 
she  tears  open  her  dress,  that  so  a 
readier  access  may  be  given  to  her 
bosom.  Then  comes  that  touch  so 
characteristic  of  the  sovereign  dra- 
matist : — 

"Come,  here's  my  heart  ! 
Something's  afore't !     Soft,  soft ;    we'll 

no  defence  ! 

What  is  here  ? 

The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turned  to  heresy  !  Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  faith  !  You  shall  no 

more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart !  " 

But  even  in  the  climax  of  her  deso- 
lation and  despair,  the  thought  oc- 
curs to  her  of  that  inevitable  day 
of  remorse,  when  Posthumus  will 
feel  that  her  contempt,  for  his  sake, 
of  the  "  suits  of  princely  fellows  " 
was  not  an  "  act  of  common  pass- 
age, but  a  strain  of  rareness  ; "  and 
uppermost  in  her  heart  is  her  grief 

"  To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedged 
by  her 

That  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 

Will  then  be  panged  by  me.     Prithee, 
despatch  ! 

The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher.     Where's 
thy  knife  ? 

Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bid- 
ding, 

When  I  desire  it  too. 
Pis.  Oh,  gracious  lady, 


*  How  womanly  are  Imogen's  similes  !  She  would  have  watched  Posthumus, 
as  he  sailed  away,  "  till  the  diminution  of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my 
needle;" — and  here,  "I  must  be  ripped;  to  pieces  with  me!"  How  Shake- 
speare thought  woman's  thoughts,  with  no  woman  ta  embody  them  ! 
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Since   I   received  command   to   do   this 

business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

lino.  Do't,  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis.  I'll  wake  mine  eyeballs  blind  first. 
Imo.  Wherefore,  then, 

Didst  undertake  it  ?     .     .     . 

Why  hast  thon  gone 

so  far, 
To  be  unbent,  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy 

stand, 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  so  bad  employment." 

Praying  her  patience,  Pisanio  then 
tries  to  make  her  think,  as  he  him- 
self has  believed  from  the  first,  that 
it  cannot  be  "  but  that  his  master  is 
abused." 

"  Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his 

art, 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. " 

Imogen,  who  can  divine  no  motive 
but  the  one,  will  not  entertain  this 
idea.  But  Pisanio  persists  in  his 
belief;  and  tells  her  he  will  send 
notice  to  Posthumus  of  her  death, 
along  with  some  bloody  sign  of  it, 
obviously  with  the  conviction  that 
this  will  lead  to  some  explanation 
of  the  delusion  under  which  his 
master  is  labouring.  Will  she 
meanwhile  go  back  to  the  Court1? 
Swift  is  her  answer.  "  No  Court, 
no  father!"  What !  face  again  "  the 
father  cruel,  and  the  step  -  dame 
false,"  and  the  persistent  wooing 
of  the  "  profane  fellow  "  her  son  ? 
Pisanio  has  anticipated  this  an- 
swer ;  and  finding  his  mistress 
ready  even  to  seek  a  refuge  abroad 
if  necessary  —  "  Hath  Britain  all 
the  sun  that  shines  1 " — he  suggests 
that  a  way  may  be  found  by  which 
she  may  haply  come  near 

"  The  residence  of  Posthumus  ;  so  nigh, 

at  least, 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible, 

yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your 

ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves." 

The  right  chord  has  been  touched 


by  the  sympathetic  hand  of  this 
most  loyal  of  retainers.  Posthu- 
mus may  be  seen,  some  clue  at 
least  be  found  to  what  is  now  all 
mystery  and  anguish.  "  Oh  for 
such  means  !  "  Imogen  exclaims, — 

"  Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death 

ou't, 
I  would  adventure." 

As  a  woman,  Pisanio  knows  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
make  her  way  alone  to  the  camp 
of  the  Roman  general,  Caius  Lucius, 
where  tidings  of  Posthumus  were 
most  likely  to  reach  her.  Accord- 
ingly, he  tells  her  she  must  don 
a  page's  dress,  "  forget  to  be  a 
woman,"  be  "ready  in  gibes,  quick- 
answered,  saucy,  and  quarrellous  as 
the  weasel."  How  little  of  all  this 
Imogen  is  in  her  male  attire  we 
shall  presently  see  ;  but  the  object 
before  her  makes  all  hesitation 
vanish  : — 

"  I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already, " 

she  says,  and  hails  with  readiness 
Pisanio's  announcement,  that  he 
has  by  anticipation  provided  for 
her  "doublet,  hat,  hose,  all  that 
answer  to  them,"  with  which  she 
may  present  herself  before  the 
noble  Lucius  : — 

"  Desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you're  happy  (which  you'll  make 

him  know, 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music)," 

and  where  she  is  sure  to  be  well 
received,  "  for  he  is  honourable, 
and,  doubling  that,  most  holy." 
He  must  himself  return  to  the 
Court,  to  avoid  being  suspected  of 
having  assisted  in  her  escape,  and 
at  parting  gives  her  a  box  of  medi- 
cine, in  the  belief  that,  in  case  of 
illness,  it  "will  drive  away  dis- 
temper." It  had  been  given  him 
by  the  queen,  and  he  believes  it 
to  be  what  she  professed  it  to  be ; 
for,  treacherous  as  he  knows  her, 
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he  has  no  suspicion  that  she  would 
turn  poisoner.  It  is  only  the 
physician  Cornelius  who  suspects 
the  Queen's  purpose,  and  therefore 
gives  her  drugs  which  he  leads  her 
to  believe  will  kill,  but  which, 
though  suspending  animation  for 
a  time,  will,  like  Juliet's  potion, 
allow  the  patient  to  "awake  as 
from  a  pleasant  sleep."  So  for  the 
moment  they  separate,  that  she 
may  don  her  man's  apparel.  But 
they  obviously  meet  again,  when 
Pisanio  conducts  her  to  some  moun- 
tain-top, from  which  he  points  out 
Milford  to  her,  which  then  seemed 
"  within  a  ken  "  (Act  iii.  sc.  6),  but 
which  she  was  to  find,  as  inexperi- 
enced mountain -travellers  always 
do  find,  was  much  farther  off  than 
it  looked.  He  would  not  leave  his 
"gracious  mistress"  until  he  had 
seen  that  her  equipment  was  com- 
plete, and  could  start  her  fairly  on 
her  way. 

What  a  picture  Imogen  presents 
as  we  see  her  next  (Act  iii.  sc.  6) 
— alone,  among  the  wild  hills,  in  a 
strange  dress,  in  a  strange  world — 
wandering  along  unknown  paths, 
still  far  away  from  Milford-Haven ! 
Oh  that  name,  Milford-Haven  !  I 
never  hear  it  spoken,  see  it  writ- 
ten, without  thinking  of  Imogen. 
Weary  and  footsore,  she  wanders 
on,  with  the  dull  ache  at  her  heart 
— far  worse  to  bear  than  hunger, 
— yearning,  yet  dreading,  to  get  to 
Milford,  that  "blessed  Milford," 
as  once  she  thought  it.  When  I 
read  of  the  great  harbour  and  docks 
which  are  now  there,  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  one  little  corner  could 
be  found  to  christen  as  "  Imogen's 
Haven."  Never  did  heroine  or 
woman  better  deserve  to  have  her 
name  thus  consecrated  and  remem- 
bered. For  two  nights  she  has 
made  the  ground  her  bed.  What 
food  she  had  has  long  been  ex- 
hausted ;  and  there  is,  oh,  so  little 
spur  of  hope  or  promise  in  her 


heart  to  urge  her  onwards !  She 
complains  but  little.  The  tender 
nursling  of  the  Court  learns,  by 
the  roughest  lessons,  what  goes  on 
in  that  outer  world  of  which  she 
has  seen  nothing.  "  I  see,"  she 
says,  "  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious 
one."  Still,  with  the  patient  no- 
bility of  her  nature,  her  "  resolu- 
tion helps  her."  She  has  set  her- 
self a  task,  and  she  will  carry  it 
through.  In  her  heart,  despite 
what  she  has  said  to  Pisanio,  there 
is  still  a  corner  in  which  he  "  that 
was  the  riches  of  it "  continues  to 
hold  a  place — -for  her  love  is  of 
the  kind  that  alters  not  "where 
it  alteration  finds;"  and  she  had 
learned  thoroughly  love's  first  and 
greatest  lesson — fidelity. 

It  was  this  scene,  and  those  at 
the  cave  which  immediately  fol- 
low, that,  as  I  have  said,  laid  the 
strongest  hold  on  my  young  imag- 
ination. It  seemed  so  strange, 
and  yet  so  fitting,  that,  in  her 
greatest  grief  and  loneliness,  Imo- 
gen should  be  led  by  an  unseen 
hand  to  her  natural  protectors, 
and  that  they,  by  an  irrepressible 
instinct,  should,  at  the  first  sight, 
be  moved  to  love,  admire,  and 
cherish  her.  Before  she  reaches 
the  cave,  which  is  to  prove  a  brief 
but  happy  haven  of  refuge  for  her, 
we  have  learned  who  its  inhabit- 
ants are.  We  have  been  told  how 
the  old  courtier  and  soldier  Belar- 
ius,  in  revenge  for  having  been 
wronged,  insulted,  and  banished 
by  Cymbeline,  had,  with  the  help 
of  their  nurse  Euriphile,  stolen  his 
two  young  sons,  and  brought  them 
up  in  a  mountain -fastness  as  his 
own ;  how  he  had  taught  them  all 
the  arts  he  himself  knew,  and  into 
what  princely  fellows  they  had 
grown,  with  but  one  desire  ungra- 
tified,  which  was  to  see  the  world 
which  they  knew  only  by  report, 
and  to  take  some  part  in  its  stir- 
ring life.  How  delightful  a  relief 
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to  the  overwhelming  pathos  of  the 
previous  scene  is  the  accident  which 
brings  these  two  noble  spirits  into 
contact  with  a  being  like  Imogen, 
in  whom  all  that  makes  a  woman 
most  winning  to  unspoiled  manly 
natures  is  unconsciously  felt  through 
the  boyish  disguise !  And  she — how 
well  prepared  she  is  to  take  com- 
fort in  the  gentle,  loving  thought- 
fulness  shown  to  her  by  these  "  kind 
creatures  ! " 

Think  of  her,  the  daintily  nur- 
tured woman,  as  she  comes  to  their 
cave,  spent  with  fatigue,  and  made 
desperate  by  hunger  !  On  her  way 
she  has  met  two  beggars,  whom  she 
may  have  helped  with  money,  but 
who  could  not  help  her  with  food. 
They  have  told  her  she  "  could 
not  miss  her  way;"  yet  she  has 
missed  it.  How  touching  the  vein 
of  thought  this  incident  opens  in 
her  mind  ! — • 

"  Will  poor  folks  lie, 
That  have  afflictions  on  them  ?  .  .  .  Yes; 

no  wonder, 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true. " 

Then,  more  in  pity  than  reproach, 
she  adds,  "  My  dear  lord,  thou  art 
one  o'  the  false  ones  ! "  We  see 
that  he  is  her  "dear  lord"  still. 
But  the  thought  of  him  brings  back 
her  heart-sickness,  and  takes  away 
her  hunger, — although,  just  before, 
she  was  at  the  "  point  to  sink  for 
food."  Then  she  perceives  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave  of  Belarius,  and 
the  path  to  it. 

"  Tis  some  savage  hold  : 
'Twere  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call. " 

In  my  first  rehearsals  of  this 
scene,  I  instinctively  adopted  a 
way  of  entering  the  cave  which  I 
was  told  was  unusual.  My  dear 
friend  and  master  approved  of  my 
conception.  Mr  Elton,  my  Pisanio, 
liked  it  much  ;  and  Mr  Macready, 
after  expressing  many  apprehen- 
sions, thought  I  might  try  it. 


You  have  seen,  and  therefore  I 
need  not  dwell  on  it  more  than  to 
remind  you  that  Imogen's  natural 
terror  was  certain  to  make  her 
exaggerate  tenfold  the  possible 
dangers  which  that  cave  might 
cover,  from  wild  animals,  or,  still 
worse,  from  savage  men.  Remem- 
ber her  Court  training,  and  her 
entire  unfitness  for,  and  ignorance 
of,  anything  unlike  the  life  she  had 
been  reared  in, — for,  as  she  says 
herself— 

"Plenty  and  peace  breed  cowards  ;  hard- 
ness ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. " 

But  for  sheer  famine, — which,  "  ere 
it  clean  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it 
valiant,"— she  would  rather  have 
gone  away,  given  up  the  thought 
of  help,  and  laid  her  down  to  die, 
"as  to  a  bed,  that  longing  she'd 
been  sick  for."  The  "  Ho  !  who's 
here  ? "  was  given,  as  you  may  re- 
member, with  a  voice  as  faint  and 
full  of  terror  as  could  be, — follow- 
ed by  an  instant  shrinking  behind 
the  nearest  bush,  tree,  or  rock. 
Then  another  and  a  little  bolder 
venture  :  "  If  anything  that's  civil, 
speak  !  "  Another  recoil.  Another 
pause :  "If  savage,  take  or  lend  ! 
Ho  !  "  Gaining  a  little  courage,  be- 
cause of  the  entire  silence :  "  No 
answer  1  then  I'll  enter  !  " — peer- 
ing right  and  left,  still  expecting 
something  to  pounce  out  upon  her, 
and  keeping  ready,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, to  fly.  Then  the  sword,  which 
had  been  an  encumbrance  before, 
and  something  to  be  afraid  of, 
comes  into  her  mind.  If  the  dread- 
ed enemy  be  as  cowardly  as  her- 
self, it  will  keep  him  at  bay : — 

"Best  draw  my   sword;    and  if  mine 

enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he'll  scarcely 

look  on't." 

And  so,  with  great  dread,  but  still 
greater  hunger,  and  holding  the 
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sword  straight  before  her,  she 
creeps  slowly  into  the  cave. 

What  a  vision  is  that  which,  as 
she  sits  in  the  semi-darkness  of 
their  rude  home,  Imogen  presents 
to  Belarius  and  his  two  foster-sons 
as  they  return  from  the  chase ! 
Looking  in,  he  warns  them  back  : — 

"Stay;  come  not  in  ! 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should 

think 
It  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon  !     Behold  diviueness 
No  elder  than  a  boy  ! " 

Startled  by  their  voices,  Imogen 
comes  forward,  still  trembling  with 
fear,  to  explain  why  she  had  enter- 
ed unbidden  into  their  cave  : — 

"Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
Before   I   entered   here,    I  called ;     and 

thought 
To  have  begg'd  or  bought  what  I  have 

took.     Good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;    nor  would  not, 

though  I  had  found 
Gold  strewed  o'  the  floor." 

How  that  sweet  pleading  figure, 
that  voice  so  wistful,  so  irresist- 
ible in  its  tender  beseeching  pathos, 
finds  an  instant  passage  to  their 
hearts !  When  she  offers  money 
for  what  she  has  eaten,  the  sug- 
gestion is  received  with  a  burst 
of  surprise  by  the  young  moun- 
taineers, which  she  mistakes  for 
anger ! — 

"  I  see  you're  angry  : 
Know,    if  you  kill   me  for  iny  fault,    I 

should 
Have  died  had  I  not  made  it. " 

The  young  fellows,  abashed  that 
their  words  have  caused  fresh 
alarm  when  they  meant  but  kind- 
ness, leave  Belarius  to  inquire  her 
name,  and  whither  she  is  going. 
She  gives  herself  an  apt  one — Fi- 
dele — and  explains  that  she  is  on 
her  way  to  Milford  to  join  a  kins- 
man who  has  embarked  there  for 
Italy.  Belarius  tries  to  reassure 


her  by  words  of  cordial  kindness, 
and  bids  the  boys,  who  are  hanging 
shyly  back,  to  give  her  welcome. 
They  do  so,  each  in  a  way  that 
marks  the  difference  of  their  char- 
acters. Guiderius,  the  elder,  and 
more  likely  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
womanly  element  that  gives  this 
seeming  boy  so  much  of  her  charm, 
says,  "  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 
I  would  woo  hard  but  be  your 
groom."  Arviragus  accosts  her 
with  words  that  must  have  grati- 
fied her  more : — 

"  I'll  make't  my  comfort. 
He  is  a  man  ;  I'll  love  him  as  my  brother  : 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I'd  give  to  him, 
After  long  absence,  such  is  yours.     Most 

welcome  ! 
Be     sprightly,     for    you    fall    'rnongst 

friends  ! " 

"  'Mongst  friends  !  "  murmurs  Im- 
ogen to  herself,  adding,  as  if  to 
give  voice  to  the  prophetic  instinct 
which  draws  her  towards  them  : — 

"  If  brothers  ? — Would  it  had  been  so, 

that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons  !  then  had  my 

prize 

Been  less ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthunms." 

Posthumus,  ever  Posthumus,  com- 
ing upwards  in  her  mind  !  As  a 
fresh  spasm  of  pain  passes  over  her 
face  at  the  thought  of  him,  Belar- 
ius says  to  the  boys,  "  He  wrings 
at  some  distress ; "  and  they,  true 
knightly  spirits  as  they  are,  are  all 
eagerness  to  avert  it : — 

"  Gui.  Would  I  could  free't ! 
Arv.  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be, 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger  !    Gods  !  " 

While  the  common  blood  of  near 
relationship  is  wanning  the  hearts 
of  these  noble  boys,  Imogen  recog- 
nises the  true  ring  of  fine  breeding 
in  them.  Of  Belarius  she  takes 
little  note.  Her  thoughts  centre 
upon  them.  No  prince  or  paladin, 
she  sees,  with  that  fine  penetrating 
appreciation  of  character  which 
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Shakespeare  marks  as  one  of  her 
qualities,  "could  outpeer  these 
twain : " — 

"  Pardon  me,  gods  ! 
I'd  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with 

them, 
Since  Leonatus  false. " 

She  still  keeps  aloof  with  nat- 
ural timidity,  but  at  length  yields 
to  their  repeated  prayers  that  she 
will  "draw  near,"  and  share  their 
supper  with  them  in  the  "  rude 
place  they  live  in." 

We  can  imagine  the  scene  in  the 
cave  that  evening.  When  they 
have  supped,  they  would  "  manner- 
ly demand "  the  story  of  the  boy, 
which,  we  hear  afterwards,  was 
told  in  a  very  guarded  way : — 

' '  Gui.  He  said  he  was  gentle,  yet  un- 
fortunate ; 

Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 
Arv.  Thus  did  he  answer  me  ;  yet  said, 

hereafter 
1  might  know  more." 

What  that  "  more  "  was,  how  little 
could  they  guess  !  By  this  time 
they  would  have  found  their  soft- 
est skins  to  make  a  couch  for  one 
so  delicate,  which  she,  with  all  a 
woman's  feeling,  would  wrap  well 
round  her  limbs.  Then,  forgetting 
fatigue,  she  would  sing  or  recite  to 
them  some  tale,  of  which  we  know 
she  had  many  well  stored  in  her 
memory.  How  the  charm  her 
presence  had  wrought  would  deep- 
en upon  them  as  the  night  wore 
away,  and  how  the  dreams  that 
filled  their  sleep  would  carry  on 
the  sweet  dream  of  the  waking 
hours  which  they  had  passed  by 
her  side ! 

How  long  Imogen  remains  their 
guest  we  are  not  told — some  days 
it  must  have  been,  else  all  the 
things  they  speak  of  could  not 
have  happened.  For  the  first 
time,  their  cave  is  felt  to  be  a 
home.  On  their  return  from  their 
day's  sport,  a  fresh  smell  of  newly 


strewn  rushes,  we  may  think,  per- 
vades it.  Where  the  light  best 
finds  its  way  into  the  cavern  are 
seen  such  dainty  wild-flowers  as 
she  has  found  in  her  solitary  ram- 
bles. Fresh  water  from  the  brook 
is  there.  The  vegetables  are 
washed,  and  cut  into  quaint  shapes 
to  garnish  the  dishes;  a  savoury 
odour  of  herbs  comes  from  the 
stewing  broth,  and  a  smile,  sweet 
beyond  all  other  sweetness  in  their 
eyes,  salutes  them  as  they  hurry 
in,  each  vying  with  the  other  who 
first  shall  catch  it.  When  the 
meal  is  ready,  they  wait  upon  Fi- 
dele,  trying  with  the  daintiest  mor- 
sels to  tempt  her  small  appetite ; 
and,  when  it  is  over,  they  lay 
themselves  at  her  feet,  while  she 
sings  to  them,  or  tells  them  tales 
of  "high  emprise  and  chivalry,"  as 
becomes  a  king's  daughter.  Even 
the  old  Belarius  feels  the  subtle 
charm,  and  wonders,  yet  not  grudg- 
ingly, to  see  how  this  stranger 
takes  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
two  boys  even  before  himself  : — 

"  I'm  not   their  father ;   yet  who  this 

should  be 
Doth  miracle  itself,  loved  before  me." 

Meanwhile,  great  events  have 
taken  place  at  Cymbeline's  Court. 
He  has  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
claim  for  tribute  presented  from 
the  Roman  Emperor  by  his  envoy 
Caius  Lucius,  who,  after  announ- 
cing that  it  will  be  claimed  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  craves  and  re- 
ceives a  safe-conduct  for  himself 
overland  to  Milford-Haven.  Cyrn- 
beline  has  prepared  for  the  event- 
uality of  war,  and  his  prepara- 
tions are  so  far  advanced  that  he 
looks  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  issue.  The  kingly  qualities  of 
the  man  are  well  shown,  and  con- 
trast with  his  weakness  in  his 
domestic  relations.  And  now  he 
misses  his  daughter,  whom  he  has 
not  had  time  to  think  of  for  some 
days :— 
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"  My  gentle  queen, 
Where  is  our  daughter?     She  hath  not 

appeared 

Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  ten- 
dered 
The  duty  of  the  day. " 

An  attendant  is  despatched  to 
summon  her  to  the  presence  ;  while 
the  queen,  continuing  to  play  the 
part  of  a  seeming  tender  mother 
to  her,  who,  as  we  know,  "  was  a 
scorpion  to  her  sight "  —  to  her 
whose  life  she  had  intended  to 
have  "ta'en  off  by  poison," — ex- 
plains, that  since  the  exile  of  Pos- 
thumus,  Imogen  has  kept  in  close 
retirement,  the  cure  whereof 

"  Tis  Time    must    do.      Beseech   your 

majesty, 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her.     She's  a 

lady 
So   tender  of   rebukes,    that   words  are 

strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her. " 

When  the  attendant  returns 
after  finding  the  princess's  cham- 
bers locked  and  tenantless,  the  king 
is  seriously  alarmed.  His  con- 
science smites  him  when  he  thinks 
to  what  his  unkindiiess  may  have 
bd:— 

"  Her  doors  locked  ? 
Not  seen  of  late  ?     Grant,  heaven,  that 

which  I  fear 
Prove  false  ! " 

And  he  rushes  away,  followed  by 
Cloten,  to  find  his  worst  fears  con- 
firmed. Pisanio  gone,  and  Imogen ! 
In  this  the  queen  sees  a  step  gained 
in  her  plot  to  raise  her  son  to 
the  throne.  Pisanio's  absence,  she 
hopes,  may  be  caused  by  his  having 
swallowed  the  drug  —  a  poisoned 
one,  as  she  believes  —  which  she 
had  given  him.  As  for  Imogen, 
she  is  gone 

"  To  death  or  to  dishonour  ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either  :  she  being 

down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown." 

The  king,  Cloten  tells  her  on  his 
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return,  is  so  wild  with  rage,  that 
"  none  dare  come  about  Mm."  The 
fitter,  then,  to  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  her  cajoling !  Accordingly  she 
hurries  away  to  reinforce  her  sway 
over  him,  "  by  watching,  weeping, 
tendance,"  and  affectation  of  sym- 
pathy, and  so  to  move  him  by  her 
craft  "to  work  her  son  into  the 
adoption  of  the  crown." 

Meantime  this  son  is  working 
for  himself  a  very  different  ending 
to  his  ignoble  life.  Seeing  Pisanio, 
who  has  just  returned,  he  accosts 
him  with  his  usual  braggart  air  : — 

"  Where  is  thy  lady  ? 

Close  villain  ! 

I  '11  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it ! " 

Pisanio,  not  knowing  how  else  to 
account  for  Imogen's  absence,  and 
to  mislead  Cloten,  gives  him  the 
letter  from  Posthumus,  appointing 
the  meeting  at  Milford-Haven, — 
one  of  those  "  scriptures  of  the 
loyal  Leonatus,"  which  he  had 
picked  up  when  she  tore  them  from 
her  breast. 

"Or  this,"  he  says  to  himself, 
"  or  perish  !  " 

"  She's  far  enough  ^  and  what  he  learns 
by  this 

May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.  .  .  . 

I'll  write  to  my  lord  she's  dead.  O  Imo- 
gen. 

Safe  mayst  thou  wander,  safe  return 
again  ! " 

Cloten,  who  meantime  has  been 
reading  and  re-reading  the  letter — 
for  we  have  been  told  how  dull  his 
wits  are — sees  in  it  an  opening  for 
the  revenge  on  Posthumus  and 
Imogen  on  which  he  has  set  his 
heart.  He  will  get  from  Pisanio  a 
suit  of  his  master's  clothes ;  and 
Pisanio,  who  has  no  reason  to  with- 
hold them  from  the  silly  fellow, 
agrees  to  let  him  have  the  same 
suit  that  Posthumus  wore  when  he 
took  leave  of  Imogen.  Thus,  in 
the  very  garment  which  she  had 
lately  told  him  "  she  held  in  more 
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respect  than  his  noble  and  natural 
person,"  will  he  pursue  the  princess 
to  Milford-Haven,  kill  Posthumus 
before  her  eyes,  and  "knock  her 
back  to  the  Court — foot  her  home 
again.  She  hath  despised  me  re- 
joicingly, and  I'll  be  merry  in  my 
revenge." 

When  we  next  see  Cloten,  he 
has  reached  the  spot  to  which 
Pisanio,  believing  Imogen  to  be  by 
this  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Roman  general,  felt  he  might  safely 
direct  him  as  the  meeting-place  of 
the  lovers.  It  is  near  Belarius's 
cave.  Cloten  is  more  than  ever 
enamoured  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance in  the  garments  of  Posthumus. 
"  The  lines  of  my  body,"  he  says, 
"  are  as  well  drawn  as  his ;  no  less 
young,  more  strong  "  —  sentences 
skilfully  introduced  by  the  poet  to 
account  for  his  body  being  presently 
mistaken  by  Imogen,  when  she  sees 
it  lying  headless,  for  that  of  Post- 
humus. Drawing  his  sword,  he 
goes  off  in  search  of  those  who,  he 
fancies,  vapouring  fool  as  he  is,  will 
be  his  easy  victims.  Straightway 
from  the  cave  comes  forth  the 
group  that  inhabit  it.  Imogen, 
with  all  their  care,  is  still  sick. 
Belarius  would  have  her  remain  in 
the  cave  until  they  return  from 
hunting.  "Brother,"  says  Arvir- 
agus,  "  stay  here :  are  we  not 
brothers  1 "  At  their  first  meeting 
he  had  said  he  would  love  her  as  a 
brother,  and  every  hour  since  had 
deepened  the  feeling  on  his  part. 
Imogen  can  but  answer  ambigu- 
ously : — 

"  So  man  and  man  should  be  ; 
But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very 
sick. " 

Upon  this  Guiderius,  who,  though 
of  a  more  robust,  is  yet  evidently 
of  a  more  sensitive  nature,  and  who 
from  the  first  had  wished  Fidele 
were  a  woman,  offers  to  remain 
behind  to  tend  him.  But  now 
Imogen  makes  light  of  her  ailment, 


being  in  truth  only  too  glad  to 
remain  alone  with  her  heart-sick- 
ness, which  she  can  then  give  way 
to.  Gentle  and  kind  as  her  com- 
panions are,  she  is  upon  the  stretch 
when  they  are  by,  dreading  to  be 
further  questioned  as  to  her  story, 
and  by  reason  of  her  natural  dispo- 
sition to  lose  herself  in  others, 
desiring  also  to  do  her  utmost  to 
contribute  to  their  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  She  cannot  deny  that 
she  is  ill — 

"  But  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me  :  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable." 

Then  she  adds  playfully,  to  set 
them  at  ease  in  leaving  her — 

"I'm  not  very  sick, 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it.     Pray  you,  trust 

me  here  ; 
I'll  rob  none  but  myself." 

Again  do  both  the  boys  proffer 
in  warmest  terms  the  assurance  of 
their  love,  avowing  it  to  be  deeper 
than  that  for  their  supposed  father 
—  the  only  love  they  have  ever 
known ;  but  as  she  still  deprecates 
their  absenting  themselves  from 
the  chase,  they  yield  to  her  wish. 
Their  tenderness  and  perfect  cour- 
tesy have  gone  to  her  very  heart ; 
and  as  she  moves  lingeringly  back 
towards  the  cave,  she  says  : — 

"  These  are  kind  creatures.     Gods,  what 

lies  I  have  heard  ! 

Our  courtiers  say  all's  savage  but  at  Court. 
Experience,  oh,  thou  disprovest  report ! 

I  am  sick  still— heart-sick.     Pisanio, 
I'll  now  taste  of  thy  drug." 

Her  companions  watch  her  as 
she  retires.  There  is  something  so 
touching,  so  especially  and  myste- 
riously sad,  about  her  look  and 
movements  to-day,  that  they  will 
not  go  without  a  fresh  assurance 
to  her  that  they  will  soon  be 
back— 

"  Are.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 
Bel.  Pray,  be  not  sick, 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife." 
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"  Well  or  ill,  I  am  bound  to  you  ! " 
are  Imogen's  words,  as  she  dis- 
appears into  the  cave,  with  a  wist- 
ful smile  that  insensibly  awakens 
fresh  perplexity  in  their  hearts,  as 
we  see  by  what  follows : — 

"  Bel.  This  youth,  howe'er  distressed 

he  appears,  hath  had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings  ! 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery  !     He  cut 

our  roots  in  characters,    • 
And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been 

sick, 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh.     .     .     . 

Gui.  I  do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him 

both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together." 

What  a  picture  do  these  sentences 
bring  before  us  of  a  true  lady  and 
princess, — not  sitting  apart,  brood- 
ing over  her  own  great  grief,  that 
her  dear  lord  should  be  "  one  o'  the 
false  ones,"  but  bestirring  herself 
to  make  their  cavern-home  as  at- 
tractive and  pleasant  to  them  as 
only  a  refined  woman's  touch  and 
feeling  could  ! 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Cloten,  who,  not  seeing 
them  at  first,  exclaims,  "  I  cannot 
find  these  runagates  !  "  Belarius, 
who  has  seen  Cloten  at  the  Court 
many  years  before,  recognises  him 
as  the  queen's  son,  and,  thinking 
that  the  phrase  applies  to  himself 
and  his  companions,  suspects  that 
some  ambush  has  been  set  for 
them.  He  and  Arviragus  are  hur- 
ried off  by  Guiderius,  to  "search 
what  companies  are  near,"  while  he 
remains  to  confront  this  stranger. 
Cloten,  catching  sight  of  them  as 
they  retire,  tries  to  stop  them  by 
recourse  to  his  usual  strain  of 
bullying  arrogance : — 

' '  What  are  you, 

That  fly  me  thus  ?    Some  villain  moun- 
taineers ? 

I  have  heard  of  such.     What  slave  art 
thou  ? " 

Of  all  tones,  this  is  the  least  likely 


to  move  the  manly  spirit  of  Guid- 
erius. To  Cloten's  demand  that  he 
should  yield  to  him,  he  replies 
scornfully — • 

"  To  who?    To  thee?    What  art  thou? 

Have  not  I 

An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,   I  grant,   are   bigger;    for  I 

wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.      Say  what 

thou  art, 
That  I  should  yield  to  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ?  " 

This  only  provokes  in  Guiderius 
utter  contempt  for  his  assailant. 
"  Thou  art  some  fool ;  I  am  loath 
to  beat  thee."  As  little  is  he  awed 
by  Cloten's  further  announcement 
of  his  name,  and  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  son  to  the  queen.  Fool  to 
the  last,  Cloten  now  attacks  Guid- 
erius, with  perfect  confidence  that 
he  must  make  short  work,  first  of 
him,  and  then  of  his  companions  ; 
and  they  go  out  fighting,  with  the 
result,  as  we  presently  hear,  that 
Guiderius  disarms  him,  cuts  off  his 
head  with  his  own  sword  and  casts 
it  into  the  river,  that  it  may  thence 
"  to  the  sea,  and  tell  the  fishes  he's 
the  queen's  son  Cloten."  It  seems 
too  good  a  death  for  such  a  crea- 
ture to  die  by  the  hands  of  this 
right  royal  youth.  Yet,  remem- 
bering his  persecution  of  Imogen, 
and  the  brutality  of  his  intentions 
towards  her,  it  is  most  fit  that  her 
brother  should  be  her  avenger,  and 
so  commence  the  work  of  retribu- 
tion,— the  next  stage  of  which  is 
the  death  of  Cloten's  mother,  who 
dies  in  mad  despair  for  his  death, 
having  first  made  confession  of  her 
deadly  designs,  and  thereby  solved 
many  mysteries  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  difficult  to 
clear  up  (Act  v.  sc.  5). 

When  Belarius  hears  of  Cloten's 
death  he  is  naturally  apprehensive 
that  the  search  which  will  be  made 
for  him  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  their  mountain  retreat.  "  We'll 
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hunt  no  more  to-day,"  he  says,  "  nor 
seek  for  danger  where  there's  no 
profit ;  "  and  he  sends  Arviragus  to 
the  cave,  telling  him,  "You  and 
Fidele  play  the  cooks."  "Poor 
sick  Fidele  !  "  Arviragus  exclaims. 

"I'd    willingly  to    him:    to    gain    his 

colour, 

I'd  let  a  parish  of  sucli  Cloten's  blood, 
And  praise  myself  for  charity." 

What  a  change  Imogen  has 
wrought  upon  his  young  pupils  ! 
What  charming  features  in  their 
character  have  been  developed  by 
her  influence !  This  we  see  from 
what  Belarius  says  of  them,  while 
he  stays  without,  waiting  for  the 
return  of  Guiderius  : — 

"  0  thou  goddess  ! 
Thou  divine   Nature,  how  thyself  thou 

blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys  !     They  are  as 

gentle 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  ;  and  yet  as 

rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rud'st 

wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain 

pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale." 

Guiderius  returns  to  tell  that  he 
has  sent  Clo ten's  "clotpoll  down 
the  stream,  in  embassy  to  his 
mother."  Suddenly  they  hear  the 
"  ingenious  instrument"  which  Bel- 
arius had  made,  and  which  "  solemn 
thing  "  had  not  been  set  in  motion 
since  the  death  of  Euriphile,  the 
supposed  mother  of  the  boys.  Why 
should  this  be  1  What  does  Arvir- 
agus mean?  The  answer  is  given 
by  his  issuing  from  the  cave,  "  bear- 
ing Imogen  as  dead  in  his  arms." 
I  know  not  with  what  emotions 
this  passage  is  received  in  the 
theatre,  for  I  have  never  seen  the 
play  acted ;  but,  often  as  I  have 
read  it,  I  can  never  read  it  afresh 
without  a  rush  of  tears  into  my 


"  Arv.  The  bird  is  dead, 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had 
rather 


Have  skipped  from  sixteen  years  of  age 

to  sixty, 
To  have  turned  my  leaping-time  into  a 

crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Gui.  0  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  one  half  so 

well 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel Thou  blessed 

thing  ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  mightst  have 

made ;  but  I, 

Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  bov,  of  melan- 
choly ! 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  yon  see  : 

Thus  smiling,  as   some   fly  had  tickled 

slumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laughed  at ; 

his  right  cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gui.  Where  ? 

Arv.  0' the  floor: 

His  arms  thus  leagued.     I   thought   he 

slept,  and  put 
My  clouted   brogues  from  off  my  feet, 

whose  rudeness 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps : 

If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed  ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be 

haunted, 
And  worms  wi'l  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers, 

While   summer  lasts,   and   I   live   here, 

Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.     Thou  shalt 

not  lack 

The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  prim- 
rose ;  nor 
The  azured  harebell,  like  thy  veins ;  no, 

nor 
The    leaf    of   eglantine,   whom    not    to 

slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath ; 

Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers 

are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse. 

Gui.  Prithee,  have  done  ; 

And   do   not  play  in  wench-like   words 

with  that 

Which  is  so  serious.  Let  us  bury  him, 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave  ! 

Arv.  Say,  where  shall's  lay  him  ? 

Gui.   By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Arv.  Be't  so  : 

And  let  us,  Polydore,     .     .     .     sing  him 

to  the  ground, 
As  once  our  mother." 

Then  says  the  deep-hearted  Gui- 
derius, "I  cannot  sing;  I'll  weep, 
and  word  it  with  thee."  Belarius, 
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who   has   stood    silently   by,    now 
says : — 

"  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less; 
for  Cloten 

Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son, 
boys; 

And  though  he  carae  our  enemy,  remem- 
ber 

He  was  paid  for  that.     .     .     .     Our  foe 
was  princely  ; 

And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being 
our  foe, 

Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

GUI.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax', 

When  neither  are  alive. 

Aro.  If  you'll  go  fetch  him, 

We'll  say  our  song  the  while.     Brother, 


And  then  they  repeat  that  sweet- 
est dirge  that  ever  was  devised  by 
aching  heart  for  those  who,  having 
done  their  worldly  task,  have  gone 
to  a  better  than  mortal  home — 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,"  &c. 

When  Belarius  returns  with  the 
body  of  Cloten,  they  lay  it  by 
Imogen's  side.  Belarius  will  not 
leave  the  poor  "dead  bird,"  even 
for  a  little,  without  a  further 
tribute : — 

"  Here's  a  few  flowers;  but,  about  mid- 
night, more  ! 

The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o' 
the  night 

Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves.— Upon 
their  faces : — 

You  were  as  flowers,  now  withered :  even 
so 

These  herblets  shall,  which  we  upon  you 
strow. 

Come  on,  away;  apart,  upon  our  knees." 

So  do  they  retire  to  pray  and 
meditate,  purposing  to  return  at 
a  later  hour  to  lay  the  bodies  in 
the  grave.  Well  do  I  remember 
my  delight,  in  my  early  readings 
of  the  play,  that  only  flowers  were 
put  upon  Imogen's  face,  and  that 
.she  awakened  so  soon  after  !  Per- 
haps their  cool  fresh  fragrance 
helped  to  recover  her  from  the 
swoon.  Had  she  lain  till  midnight, 
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no  doubt  the  burial  rites  would 
have  been  completed,  and  the  earth 
— oh,  horrible  ! — would  thus  have 
covered  up  and  smothered  her. 
When,  late  in  the  evening, — for 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  general 
and  his  men,  who  come  presently 
to  the  spot,  must  have  made  them 
avoid  it  for  a  time, — her  compan- 
ions return  with  the  night-flowers, 
to  complete  the  last  sad  rite  of 
burial,  what  must  have  been  their 
surprise  to  find  that  their  office 
had  been  anticipated — no  trace,  at 
least,  left  of  the  bodies  which  they 
had  so  lately  left ! 

Scarcely  have  they  gone  apart 
to  pray,  before  Imogen  awakes, 
and  finds  by  her  side  what  she 
thinks  the  dead  body  of  her  hus- 
band. Though  the  semblance  of 
life  has  been  suspended  by  Pisanio's 
drug,  her  sleep  has  not  been  dream- 
less. She  awakens  asking  her  way 
to  Milford-Haven  from  some  one, 
who  she  fancies  tells  her  it  is  still 
six  miles  distant.  The  dream  is 
still  with  her  : — 

"I  thank  you.     By  yon  bush?    Pray 

how  far  thither  ? 

'Ods  pittikins !  can  it  be  six  miles  yet  ? — 
I  have  gone  all  night.  'Faith,  I'll  lie 

down  and  sleep." 

Then,  becoming  conscious  of  some- 
thing by  her  side  : — 

"  But  soft !  no  bedfellow  ! — 0  gods  and 


She  is  now  fully  awake,  feels  the 
flowers  about  her,  and  sees  the 
blood-stained  body  by  her  side : — 

"  These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of 

the  world ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't.     I  hope 

I  dream  ; 

For  so,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to   honest  creatures;  but  'tis 

not  so." 

Surprise  combines  with  fear  to 
overwhelm  her : — 

"Good  faith, 

I  tremble  still  with  fear.    But  if  there  be 
C 
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Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  feared  gods,  a  part  of  it ! " 

She  looks  about  her ;  the  cave,  the 
rocks,  the  woodland  that  she  knew, 
are  there : — 

"  The  dream's  here  still :  even  when  I 
wake,  it  is 

Without  me,  as  within  me, — not  imag- 
ined, felt." 

And  yet  how  comes  it  that  she 
should  be  lying  beside  a  headless 
man?  On  looking  closer  she  re- 
cognises the  garments  of  Posthu- 
mus — the  figure  too — 'tis  very 
Posthumus ! 

' '  I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg  ;  this  is  his 

hand  ; 

His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh  ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules  :  but  his  Jovial 

face— 
Murther  in  heaven  ! — How ! — 'Tis  gone  !  " 

At  once  her  thoughts  fix  on  Pis- 
anio  as  having  betrayed  them  both 
with  his  forged  letters.  It  is  he, 
"conspired  with  that  irregulous 
devil  Cloten,"  that  has  cut  off  her 
lord.  All  former  distrust  of  that 
"dear  lord"  vanishes  on  the  in- 
stant, and  he  is  restored  to  the 
place  in  her  heart  and  imagination 
which  he  had  held  before.  They 
have  both  been  the  victims  of  the 
blackest  treachery,  and  Pisanio, 
"  damned  Pisanio,"  hath — 

"  From  this  most  bravest  vessel  in  the 

world 
Struck  the  main-top  !  " 

Think  of  the  anguish  of  her  cry  : — 

"  0  Posthumus  !    Alas, 
Where  is  thy  head  ?  where's  that  ?    Ah 

me  !  where's  that  ? 
Pisanio  might  have  killed  thee  at  the 

heart, 
And  left  this  head  on.     How  should  this 

be  ?    Pisanio — 
'Tis  he,  and  Cloten.    Malice  and  lucre  in 

them 

Have  laid  this  woe  here.     Oh,  'tis  preg- 
nant, pregnant  ! 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which  he  said  was 

precious 

And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murd'rous  to  the  senses  ?    That  confirms 

it  home ! " 


' '  All  curses  madded   Hecuba  gave  the 

Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee  ! " 

And  with  one  long  agonised  wail, 
"  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord  !  "  she  falls 
senseless  upon  the  body. 

There  she  is  presently  found  by 
Caius  Lucius  and  his  followers,  as 
they  pass  on  their  way  to  Milford- 
Haven  to  meet  the  legions  from 
Gallia,  and  a  select  corps  from 
Italy  "under  the  conduct  of  the 
bold  lachimo,"  who  have  arrived 
there  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  tribute  from  Cymbeline.  On 
perceiving  the  body  of  Cloten, 
Lucius  exclaims : — 

"  Soft,  ho  !    What  trunk  is  here 
Without  his  top  ?     The  ruin  speaks  that 

sometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building.     How !     A 

page  ! 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  ?    But  dead 

rather ; 

For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With   the    defunct,    or  sleep  upon  the 

dead.— 
Let's  see  the  boy's  face." 

They  raise  him  from  the  body,  and 
Lucius  asks  in  language  full  of 
sympathy,  "  What  is  thy  interest 
in  this  sad  wreck  ?  How  came  it  ? 
Who  is  it?  Who  art  thou?" 
What  a  world  of  pathos  is  in  her 
answer ! — 

"  I  am  nothing;  or,  if  not, 
Nothing  to  be  were  better." 

Truly  may  she  say  so  !  All  inter- 
est in  life  is  over.  She  is  full,  too, 
of  self-reproach,  to  add  to  the  bit- 
terness of  her  loss.  How  could  she 
slander,  even  in  thought,  the  man 
who  was,  in  her  esteem,  "  worth 
any  woman,"  so  much  worthier 
than  herself  that  he  had  "over- 
bought her  almost  the  sum  he 
paid'"?  Her  words  now  shall  at 
least  make  some  atonement : — 

"  This  was  my  master, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
That  here   by  mountaineers  lies  slain. 

Alas  ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters.     I  may 

wander 
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would  have  seemed  ungracious ; 
and  to  keep  up  her  disguise  for  a 
while  will  leave  Imogen  more  free 
to  nurse  her  grief.  Alas  !  alas  ! 
all  the  strangers  to  her  are  kind 
and  pitiful ;  but  the  one  is  gone, 


From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service, 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth, 

Thou  niov'st  no  less  with  thy  complain- 
ing, than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding.     Say  his  name, 

good  friend.  done  "horribly  to  death,  who  could 

lino.   Richard  du  Champ.    [Aside.]    If  * 

I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear, 

I  hope 

They'll  pardon  it ! — Say  you,  sir  ? 
Luc.  Thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Luc.  Thou   dost  approve  thyself  the 

very  same  : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith,  thy  faith 

thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?    I  will 

"  The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties  : 

let  us 

Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  par- 
tisans 

A  grave.  .  .  .  Boy,  he  is  preferred 
By  thee  to  us  ;  and  he  shall  be  interred 
As  soldiers  can.  Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine 


alone  have  brought  comfort  to  her 
heart !  If  anything  could  have 
drawn  her  towards  this  gentle, 
manly  Roman,  it  would  have  been 
the  way  he  assures  the  boy  that  he 
shall  be  taken  into  his  service,  and 
treated  by  him  as  a  father  rather 
than  a  master.  "  My  friends,"  he 
adds, 


not  say 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  mastered,  but,  be 

sure, 
No  less  beloved." 


Here  we  see  how  the  very  tone 
and  look  of  Imogen,  apart  from 
the  boy's  desolate  state,  impress 
Caius  Lucius,  as  they  have  done 
all  those  who  have  ever  been  near 
her,  with  their  resistless  charm. 
He  continues : — 

' '  The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sfnt  by  a  consul  to  me,  could  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee.     Go 
with  me." 

The  boy  says  he  will  follow,  but 
first  must  see  all  honour  paid  to 
his  master's  grave.  It  shall  be  as 
deep,  to  hide  him  from  the  flies,  as 
these  "  poor  pickaxes  "  (his  hands) 
can  dig.  And  when  it  has  been 
strewn  with  wild  wood-leaves  and 
weeds,  and  he  has  "on  it  said  a 
century  of  prayers  "  as  best  he  can 
through  choking  tears  and  sighs, 


eyes. 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise. " 

And  so  we  lose  sight  of  Imogen  for 
a  time.  That  she  should  be  "  cheer- 
ful," we  know  to  be  impossible  : — 

"  All  was  ended  now — the  hope,  the  fear, 
and  the  sorrow  ; 

All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless  un- 
satisfied longing ; 

All  the  dull  deep  pain,  and  constant  an- 
guish of  patience." 

But  from  what  we  have  seen  of  her 
before,  we  know  that  she  will  fight 
bravely  with  her  own  heart,  and 
will  not  let  others  be  made  un- 
happy by  her  grief.  Forget  she 
cannot,  but  she  will  repay  the 
kindness  shown  her  by  throwing 


he   will   then    take   leave   of    the     herself  zealously  into  the  duties  of 

her  position.  Lucius  will  keep  the 
boy  near  him,  employing  him  in 
light  tasks  about  his  tent.  He 
will  note  with  what  noble  gentle- 
ness and  patience  these  duties  are 
performed.  For  amid  the  noisy 
stir  of  the  camp,  as  in  the  silent 
solitude- of  the  cave,  Imogen,  with 
the  self-abnegation  and  devotion  to 
others  which  distinguish  her,  bears 
her  heavy  burden  silently  and  alone. 


master  of  whom  the  world  holds 
"  from  east  to  Occident "  no  other 
such,  and  will  follow  Lucius — "  So 
please  you  entertain  me."  He 
promises  no  new  service  to  this 
new  master.  He  looks  forward 
to  nothing.  The  strength  of  his 
heart,  his  hopes,  his  usefulness, 
will  all  be  buried  in  the  grave 
thus  left  behind.  Not  to  go  with 
this  kind  man  who  offers  help 
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Never  master,  as  Lucius  afterwards 
tells  us,  had 

"A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like." 

We  must  leave  Imogen  for  a 
while,  for  the  events  are  now 
hurrying  on  which  are  to  bring 
her  sorrows  to  a  happy  close.  At 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  act  we  find 
Posthumus,  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
in  the  ground  betwixt  the  Roman 
and  the  British  camps,  having  been 
brought  over,  as  he  tells  us,  "  among 
the  Italian  gentry,  to  fight  against 
his  lady's  kingdom."  From  the 
hour  the  "  bloody  cloth "  reached 
him,  which  Pisanio  has  sent  as  the 
evidence  of  Imogen's  death,  he  has 
been  upon  the  rack.  What  was 
he,  that,  even  were  she  the  guilty 
thing  he  thought  her,  he  should 
have  sent  her  from  the  world  with 
her  sin  unshriven  1 — 

"Gods!  if  you 
Should    have    ta'en  vengeance    on    ray 

faults,  I  never 
Had  lived  to  put  on  this :  so  had  you 

saved 

The  noble  Imogen  to  repent,  and  struck 
Me,  wretch  more  worth  your  vengeance." 

Never,  never  can  he  have  been 
without  misgiving  that  all  lachimo 
had  said  of  her  was  untrue.  Since 
her  supposed  death,  "the  idea  of 
her  life  "  must  have  "  sweetly  crept 
into  his  study  of  imagination,"  and 
pictured  her  there  as  the  sweet, 
pure,  noble  creature  who  had  fos- 
tered all  that  was  best  and  highest 
in  himself.  Again  have  come  back 
to  him,  in  all  their  vivid  freshness, 
her  beauty,  her  "gracious  parts," 
her  bright  mind,  the  grace  and 
colour  of  all  things  that  she  did. 

""Pis  enough 
That,  Britain,  I  have  killed  thy  mistress. 

Peace ! 
I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee.     .     .     .     I'll 

disrobe  me 

0  these  Italian  words,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant :  so  I'll  fight 
Against  the  part  1  come  with ;  so  I'll  die 


For  thee,  0  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my 

life 
Is,  every  breath,  a  death. " 

And  to  what  purpose  he  does  fight 
we  soon  see.  The  gods  have  "  put 
the  strength  of  the  Leonati"  in 
him  for  which  he  prays,  and  so 
made  him  a  main  instrument  in 
bringing  about  the  restoration  of 
his  Imogen  to  his  arms,  and  in 
avenging  the  wrong  wrought  upon 
them  both  by  lachimo.  In  the 
next  scene,  he  encounters  lachimo, 
and  after  disarming  him,  he  leaves 
him  unscathed,  probably  from  a 
noble  impulse  not  to  take  the  life 
of  a  man  towards  whom  he  felt 
a  profound  personal  repugnance, 
lachimo,  who  has  not  recognised 
Posthumus  in  his  peasant's  garb, 
thinks  that  his  guilt  has  robbed 
him  of  his  manhood,  and  that  the 
air  of  the  country,  whose  princess 
he  has  belied,  "  revengingly  en- 
feebles" him.  How  else  should 
one  of  its  mere  "  carles  "  have  sub- 
dued him  t 

The  battle  continues,  success 
wavering  from  side  to  side.  At 
first  the  Romans  have  the  best  of 
it,  and  Cymbeline  is  taken.  Bela- 
rius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus  ar- 
rive, and  rally  the  flying  Britons. 
The  stir  of  war,  we  have  been 
shown  in  a  previous  scene,  has 
roused  the  princely  ardour  of  the 
youths,  and  at  all  risks  they  have 
resolved  to  strike  a  stroke  in  the 
tented  field  for  their  country's  sake. 
How  they  fight,  supported  by  Be- 
larius,  Posthumus,  who  had  come 
to  their  aid,  afterwards  tells  us  in 
one  of  those  passages  written  at  a 
white-heat,  in  which  Shakespeare's 
patriotic  spirit  revels.  "Athwart 
the  lane,"  he  says,  "an  ancient  sol- 
dier," "  with  two  striplings," 

"Made  good  the  passage  ;  cried  to  those 
that  fled, 

'Our  Britain's  harts  die  flying,  not  our 
men  : 

To  darkness  fleet,  souls  that  fly  back- 
wards !  Stand.' 
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These  three, 

Three    thousand    confident,    in    act    as 

many— 

.    .    .    — with  this  word,  'Stand,  stand,' 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charm- 
ing 
With  their  own  nobleness  (which  could 

have  turned 

A  distaff  to  a  lance),  gilded  pale  looks, 
Part  shame,  part   spirit  renewed  ;  that 

some,  turned  coward 
But  by  example  (oh,  a  sin  in  war, 
Damned  in  the  first  beginners  !)  'gan  to 

look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like 

lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters,"  &c. 

The  tide  of  battle  is  turned,  Post- 
humus  himself  performing  pro- 
digies of  valour  in  the  rescue  of 
Cymbeline,  while  he  seeks  vainly 
for  the  death  he  cannot  find : — 

"I,  in  mine  own  woe  charmed, 
Could  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear 

him  groan, 

Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck.     .     .     . 
Well,  I  will  find  Mm." 

He  will  resume  the  Roman  dress, 
and  so  be  taken  prisoner  : — 

"  For  me,  my  ransom's  death  ; 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath, 
Which  neither  here  I'll  keep  nor  bear 

again, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. " 

His  wish  is  gratified.  Some  British 
soldiers  bring  him  a  willing  captive 
to  the  presence  of  the  king.  A 
crowd  of  prisoners  is  already  there, 
among  them  lachimo,  Lucius,  and 
with  them  Imogen,  who  has  obvi- 
ously followed  Lucius,  despite  his 
entreaties  to  the  contrary,  through 
all  the  chances  of  the  battle,  hop- 
ing, like  Posthumus,  to  meet  in 
death  a  release  from  her  now  hope- 
less sorrow.  Here  the  fine  char- 
acter of  Lucius  is  again  shown. 
He  asks  no  mercy  for  himself. 
"  Sufficeth  a  Roman  with  a  Ro- 
man's heart  can  suffer."  His  only 
care  is  for  the  boy  who  has  served 
him  so  well : — 

"  This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat ;  my  boy,  a  Briton  born, 
Let  him  be  ransomed.     .     .     . 


He  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  served  a  Roman.     Save 

him,  sir, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. " 

Cymbeline  is  immediately  struck 
by  the  boy's  resemblance  to  some 
erewhile  familiar  face.  At  once 
his  heart  warms  towards  him. 
"  Boy,  thou  hast  looked  thyself 
into  my  grace,  and  art  mine  own." 
Not  only  does  he  give  him  life ;  he 
bids  him,  as  a  further  assurance  of 
his  favour,  ask  "what  boon  thou 
wilt," — 

"  Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  pris- 
oner, 
The  noblest  ta'en. " 

Both  Cymbeline  and  Lucius  nat- 
urally think  that  he  will  demand 
the  life  of  his  master.  But  "  alack," 
as  Imogen  says,  "there's  other 
work  in  hand."  She  has  in  the 
meantime  espied  lachimo  among 
the  Roman  prisoners,  and  noticed 
upon  his  finger  what  was  once  her 
best  treasure,  "the  diamond  that 
was  her  mother's,"  and  which  she 
had  given  to  Posthumus  at  part- 
ing. She  remembers  now  that  it 
was  not  on  the  hand  which  she 
had  lately  thought  her  husband's. 
How  had  lachimo  come  by  it? 
Honourably  or  dishonourably?  This 
must  before  all  things  be  explained. 
Cymbeline,  the  more  he  notes  the 
boy,  is  the  more  drawn  to  him. 
He  marks  his  perplexed  looks,  his 
fixed  gaze  upon  lachimo.  "  Speak ! " 
he  says,  "Wilt  have  him  live t  Is 
he  thy  kin  ?  Thy  friend  ? "  Imogen 
asks  permission  to  tell  him  in  pri- 
vate the  reason  of  her  conduct,  and 
they  step  aside  that  she  may  do 
so.  How  intently  she  has  been 
absorbed  in  watching  lachimo  is 
further  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that,  though  near  her  late  com- 
panions of  the  cave,  she  has  not 
observed  them.  They  have  been 
struck  with  amazement  to  see  alive 
the  Fidele  whom  they  had  left  for 
dead.  Belarius  will  not  believe  it 
is  he : — 
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' '  Peace,  peace  !    See  further  ;  he  eyes  us 

not ;  forbear. 
Creatures  may  be  alike  :  were't  he,  I'm 

sure 
He  \vould  have  spoke  to  us. " 

Pisanio  has  no  such  doubts.  "  It 
is  my  mistress ! "  he  murmurs  in 
delight  to  himself. 

"Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on 
To  good  or  bad. " 

And  now  Imogen  comes  forward 
with  Cymbeline,  who  bids  her  stand 
by  his  side  and  make  her  demand 
aloud,  commanding  lachimo  at  the 
same  time  to  answer  him  frankly 
on  pain  of  torture.  My  boon,  says 
Imogen^  is,  "that  this  gentleman 
may  render  of  whom  he  had  this 
ring  1 "  Amazed  at  a  question  so 
strange,  Posthumus  mutters  to 
himself,  "What's  that  to  him?" 
Remorse  has  so  far  turned  to  peni- 
tence in  lachimo,  that  he  is  "glad 
to  be  constrained  to  utter"  what 
"  torments  him  to  conceal : " — 

"By  villainy 

I  got  this  ring  ;  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel, 
Whom   thou  didst  banish  ;   and  (which 

more  may  grieve  thee, 
As  it  doth  me)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  lived 
'Twixt  sky  and  ground." 

By  villany?  Yet  how?  As  yet 
Imogen  is  without  a  clue.  But 
lachimo's  next  words,  in  answer 
to  Cymbeline's  demand  for  further 
explanation,  must  have  sent  all 
the  blood-  back  to  her  heart : — 

"  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, 
For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my 

false  spirits 
Quail  to  remember —    Give  me  leave,  I 

faint  ! " 

How  dear  a  place  that  daughter 
really  held  in  Cymbeline's  heart, 
we  see  from  his  exclamation  : — 

"  My  daughter  !     What  of  her  ?    Renew 

thy  strength : 
I   had  rather  thou   shouldst  live  while 

nature  will, 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more.     Strive,  man, 

and  speak  !  " 

On  this,  lachimo   proceeds  to  re- 


count the  incidents  of  the  wager, 
and  of  his  visit  to  the  Court  of 
Britain,  together  with  the  details 
noted  down  in  Imogen's  chamber, 
that  composed  "  the  simular  proof  " 
which  made  "the  noble  Leonatus 
mad." 

Imagine  Imogen's  state  of  mind 
during  the  recital !  Oh  the  shame, 
the  agony  with  which  she  hears 
that  her  "dear  lord"  has  indeed 
had  cause  to  think  her  false  !  All 
is  now  clear  as  day.  The  mystery 
is  solved ;  but  too  late,  too  late ! 
She  remembers  the  supposed  treas- 
ure in  the  chest,  although  lachimo 
does  not  speak  of  it.  Then  the 
lost  bracelet !  How  dull  has  she 
been  not  to  think  before  of  how  it 
might  have  been  stolen  from  her ! 
Worst  misery  of  all,  Posthumus 
has  died  in  the  belief  of  her  guilt. 
No  wonder  he  wished  for  her  death  ! 
What  bitter  hopeless  shame  pos- 
sesses her,  even  as  though  all  were 
true  that  he  had  been  told  !  Only 
in  the  great  revealing  of  all  mys- 
teries hereafter  will  Posthumus 
learn  the  truth.  But  till  then  she 
has  to  bear  the  burden  of  know- 
ing with  what  thoughts  of  her  he 
passed  out  of  life. 

Ah,  dear  friend,  as  I  write,  the 
agony  of  all  these  thoughts  seems 
again  to  fill  my  mind,  as  it  ever 
used  to  do  when  acting  this  scene 
upon  the  stage.  I  wonder  if  I 
ever  looked  what  I  felt !  It  is  in 
such  passages  as  these  that  Shake- 
speare surpasses  all  dramatic  writ- 
ers. He  has  faith  in  his  inter- 
preters, and  does  not  encumber 
them  with  words.  No  words  could 
express  what  then  is  passing  in 
Imogen's  soul.  At  such  moments, 
Emerson  has  truly  said,  we  only 
"  live  from  a  great  depth  of  being." 

I  cannot  conceive  what  Imogen 
would  have  done  had  Posthumus 
been  indeed  dead.  But  I  could 
conceive  the  strange  bewildered 
rapture  with  which  she  sees  him 
spring  forward  to  interrupt  lachi- 
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mo's  further  speech.  He  is  not 
dead.  He  has  heard  her  vindica- 
tion ;  and  she,  too,  lives  to  hear 
his  remorse,  his  self-reproaches,  his 
bitter  taunts  upon  his  own  credu- 
lity !  From  his  own  lips  her  vin- 
dication comes  : — 

"The  temple 

Of  virtue  was  she  ;  yea,  and  she  herself. 
Spit,  and  throw  stoiies,  cast  mire  upon 

me,  set 
The  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me  !     Every 

villain 
Be  called  Posthumus  Leonatus.   ...    0 

Imogen  ! 

My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife !  0  Imogen  ! 
Imogen,  Imogen  !  " 

Unable  to  bear  his  anguish  longer, 
and  forgetting  her  page's  disguise, 
she  springs  forward  to  throw  her- 
self into  his  arms,  with  the  words, 
"  Peace,  my  lord  ;  hear,  hear  !  " 
But  he  will  neither  look  nor  hear, 
and  casts  the  "  scornful  page  "- 
who,  he  thinks,  is  trifling  with  his 
grief — with  violence  away  from  him. 
Pisanio,  who,  next  to  Posthumus 
and  Imogen,  has  been  the  most  in- 
terested and  wondering  hearer  of 
lachimo's  story,  says,  as  he  stoops 
to  raise  Imogen  from  the  ground  : — 

"  Oh  gentlemen,  help  ! 
Mine  and  your  mistress !     Oh,  my  lord 

Posthumus, 
You  ne'er  killed  Imogen  till  now.    Help  ! 

help  !  — 
Mine  honoured  lady  ! " 

When  she  returns  to  consciousness, 
Posthumus  has  scarce  recovered 
from  the  bewilderment  of  his  sur- 
prise, to  find  Imogen  still  alive 
of  whose  death  he  had  thought 
himself  guilty.  But  with  what 
pangs  and  yearnings  of  the  heart 
must  he  have  heard  her  sweet 
reproach ! — 

"  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady 

from  you  ? 

Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock,  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  [Embracing. 

Post.     Hang  there,  like  fruit,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  die." 

Imogen  ha>  meanwhile  learned 


how  innocent  Pisanio  was  of  all 
evil  intention  in  regard  to  the  drug 
which  the  queen  had  hoped  would 
prove  fatal  to  her,  and  how  that 
intention  had  been  frustrated  by 
Cornelius  giving  to  the  queen,  in- 
stead of  a  poison, 

"Certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would 

cease 
The  present  power  of  life,  but  in  short 

time 

All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions.'1 

The  loyal  servant,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  more  than  requited  for 
the  suspicion  that  had  for  a  time 
rested  on  him,  by  the  kind  glances 
with  which  Imogen  would  greet 
him.  But  a  last  sweet  moment  is 
yet  to  come  for  her,  when  she  hears 
the  story  of  Belarius,  and  learns 
that  those  from  whom  she  had  re- 
ceived such  timely  help  and  kind- 
ness are  indeed,  what  she  had  then 
wished  them  to  be,  her  brothers. 
When  Cymbeline  says  to  her,  "  Oh, 
Imogen,  you  have  lost  by  this  a  king- 
dom," how  true  to  all  her  generous 
impulses  is  her  rejoinder  !  A  king- 
dom !  What  is  so  poor  a  thing  as 
a  kingdom  in  her  account  1  "  No, 
my  lord ;  I  have  got  two  worlds 
by  it ! "  And  then,  as  when  the 
heart  is  very  full  of  happiness,  we 
are  afraid  of  giving  way  to  emotion, 
or  of  trusting  ourselves  to  speak  of 
the  joy  we  feel,  she  seeks  relief  in 
reminding  them,  half  jestingly,  as 
she  places  herself  between  them, 
of  the  past : — 

' '  Oh,  my  gentle  brothers, 
Have  we  thus  met  ?     Oh,  never  say  here- 
after 
But  I  am  truest  speaker.     You  called  me 

brother, 
When   I   was  but  your  sister ;    I    you 

brothers, 
When  ye  were  so  indeed. 

Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

Arc.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Gui.        And  at  first  meeting  loved  ; 
Continued  so,  until  we  thought  she  died. 
Cor.  By  thequeen'sdram  she  swallowed. 
Cyin.  Oh,  rare  instinct  ! 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?  " 
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When  now  Cymbeline  hails  Be- 
larius  as  his  brother,  Imogen  will 
not  be  behind  in  thankful  recogni- 
tion. She  says — • 

' '  You  are  my  father  too,  and  did  relieve 

me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season." 

Nor  is  Lucius  forgotten ;  for  when 
Cymbeline,  in  his  exuberant  happi- 
ness, bids  his  prisoners  be  joyful 
too,  "  for  they  shall  taste  our  com- 
fort," Imogen,  as  she  still  hangs 
upon  the  breast  of  Posthumus, 
turns  to  the  noble  Roman  with  the 
words,  "  My  good  master,  I  will 
yet  do  you  service."  They  are  the 
last  she  speaks ;  and  here  I  might 
well  leave  her,  with  the  picture  of 
her  in  our  minds  which  Shakespeare 
has  drawn  for  us  in  the  words  of 
her  delighted  father : — 

"  See, 

Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws 

her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,   me,  her  master, 

hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy." 

Here,  too,  I  believe,  most  people 
will  prefer  to  leave  her,  as  Shake- 
speare leaves  her  and  all  around 
her,  both  good  and  bad,  happy : 
"  Pardon's  the  word  for  all !  "  But 

?>u  know  how,  in  my  letter  on 
ortia,  I  said  that  I  never  left  my 
characters  when,  the  scene  closed 
in  upon  them,  but  always  dreamed 
them  over  in  my  mind  until  the 
end.  So  it  was  with  Imogen.  Her 
sufferings  are  over.  The  "  father 
cruel,"  made  so  by  the  "  step-dame 
false,"  has  returned  to  his  old  love 
and  pride  in  her, — the  love  made 
doubly  tender  by  remembrance  of 
all  that  he  has  caused  her  to  suffer. 
The  husband — ah,  what  can  measure 
his  penitence,  his  self-abasement ! 
That  he  had  dared  to  doubt  her 
purity,  her  honour, — he  who  had 
known  her  inmost  thoughts  almost 
from  childhood ! 

But  Imogen — can  she  think  of 


him  as  before  ?  Yes  !  She  is  truly 
named  the  "  divine  Imogen ; "  at 
least,  she  has  so  much  of  the  divine 
"  quality  of  mercy  "  in  her,  that  she 
can  blot  from  her  memory  all  his 
doubts,  all  his  want  of  faith,  as  if 
they  had  never  been.  Her  love  is 
infinite — "  beyond  beyond."  Hers 
is  not  a  nature  to  do  things  by 
halves.  She  has  forgotten  as  well 
as  forgiven.  But  can  Posthumus 
forgive  himself  1  No  !  I  believe, 
never.  The  more  angel  she  proves 
herself  in  her  loving  self-forgetful- 
ness,  the  blacker  his  temporary  de- 
lusion will  look  in  his  own  eyes. 
Imogen  may  surmise  at  times  the 
thorn  which  pricks  his  conscience 
so  sharply.  Then  she  will  quietly 
double  the  tender  ways  in  which 
she  delights  to  show  her  love  and 
pride  in  him.  But  no  spoken  words 
will  tell  of  this  heart-secret  between 
them. 

In  her  brothers  Imogen  has  none 
but  sweet  and  happy  memories. 
These  "  two  worlds "  are  an  im- 
mense and  unlooked-for  gain  to  her 
life ;  they  fill  it  with  new  thoughts, 
new  sympathies.  She  has  their 
future  to  look  forward  to,  their 
present  to  help.  One  can  see  how 
their  unsophisticated  natures  will 
go  forth  to  her;  how  the  tender 
memory  of  the  "  rare  boy  "  Fidele 
will  give  an  added  charm  to  the 
grace  and  attractiveness  of  the 
sweet  sister-tie  ;  how,  in  their  quiet 
hours  alone,  they  will  repeat  the 
incidents  of  the  cave-life.  Imogen 
will  never  tell  them  the  whole  of 
her  sorrow  there.  She  fears  they 
would  not  forgive  Posthumus.  We 
can  suppose,  too,  how,  in  this  so 
new  life  to  them,  the  young  princes 
would  be  for  ever  seeking  this  sweet 
counsellor  to  guide  them  in  the 
usages  and  customs  of  the  Court 
life,  all  so  strange  to  them.  Men 
will  ask  from  women  what  they 
would  be  shy  of  asking  from  one 
another.  Think  of  the  pleasant 
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banterings  there  would  be  between 
them  !  How  amused  Imogen  would 
be  at  their  mistakes  !  How  often, 
laughingly,  she  would  have  to  put 
them  right ;  and  how  all  these 
things  would  draw  them  nearer  to 
each  other  ! 

Then,  too,  the  old  soldier  Belari- 
us, — the  tried  retainer  and  friend 
Pisanio  !  What  a  group  of  loving 
hearts  about  the  happy  princess  ! 
Caius  Lucius  also,  in  Rome,  carry- 
ing in  his  memory  tender  thoughts 
of  his  once  "  kind,  duteous  "  page 
Fidele,  together  with  the  admiring 
respect  he  feels  for  the  noble  Imo- 
gen, princess  of  Britain.  And 
lachimo  !  The  time  is  to  come 
when  his  repentance  will  flow  from 
a  still  deeper  source.  When  at  the 
Court  of  Britain,  he  could  not  fail 
to  hear  of  all  the  misery  which  he 
had  wrought  upon  the  noble  lovers. 
With  his  own  ears  he  heard  the 
despair  of  Posthumus  on  learning 
the  truth — his  agony,  his  self-accu- 
sations, at  the  thought  that  he  had 
taken  away  the  life  of  the  maligned 
princess.  But  even  bitterer  pangs 
of  remorse  than  he  then  felt  will 
assail  lachimo  and  never  leave  him, 
— for  we  find  he  is  capable  of  feel- 
ing them,— when  he  learns  that 
before  very  long  the  young  noble 
life  is  quenched  through  what  he 
brought  upon  it.  For  quenched,  I 
believe,  it  is. 

Happiness  hides  for  a  time  in- 
juries which  are  past  healing.  The 
blow  which  was  inflicted  by  the 
first  sentence  in  that  cruel  letter 
went  to  the  heart  with  too  fatal 
force.  Then  followed,  on  this  crush- 
ing blow,  the  wandering,  hopeless 
days  and  nights,  without  shelter, 
without  food  even  up  to  the  point 
of  famine.  Was  this  delicately 
nurtured  creature  one  to  go  through 
her  terrible  ordeal  unscathed  1  We 
see  that  when  food  and  shelter 
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came,  they  came  too  late.  The 
heart-sickness  is  upon  her  :  "I  am 
sick  still — heart-sick."  Upon  this 
follows  the  fearful  sight  of,  as  she 
supposes,  her  husband's  headless 
body.  Well  may  she  say  that  she 
is  "  nothing ;  or  if  not,  nothing 
to  be  were  better."  When  happi- 
ness, even  such  as  she  had  never 
known  before,  comes  to  her,  it 
comes,  like  the  food  and  shelter, 
too  late. 

Tremblingly,  gradually,  and  oh, 
how  reluctantly  !  the  hearts  to 
whom  that  life  is  so  precious  will 
see  the  sweet  smile  which  greets 
them  grow  fainter,  will  hear  the 
loved  voice  grow  feebler  !  The  wise 
physician  Cornelius  will  tax  his 
utmost  skill,  but  he  will  find  the 
hurt  is  too  deep  for  mortal  leech- 
craft.  The  "  piece  of  tender  air  " 
very  gently,  but  very  surely,  will 
fade  out  like  an  exhalation  of  the 
dawn.  Her  loved  ones  will  watch 
it  with  straining  eyes,  until  it 

"  Melts  from 

The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air  ;  and  theu 
Will  turn  their  eyes  and  weep. " 

And  when,  as  the  years  go  by,  their 
grief  grows  calm,  that  lovely  soul 
will  be  to  them 

"Like  a  star 

Beaconing  from  the  abodes  where  the  Im- 
mortals are  ; " 

inspiring  to  worthy  lives,  and  sus- 
taining them  with  the  hope  that 
where  she  is,  they  may,  in  God's 
good  time,  become  fit  to  be.  Some- 
thing of  this  the  "  divine  Imogen  " 
is  to  us  also.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

This  was  my  vision  of  Imogen 
when  I  acted  her  ;  this  is  my  vision 
of  her  still. — Ever,  my  dear  friend, 
affectionately  yours, 

HELENA  FAUCIT  MARTIN. 

BRTNTYSILIO,  LT.ANGOLI.EN, 
NORTH  WALES,  Oct.  1882. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


WHEN  Bill  awoke,  the  morning 
sun  was  climbing  high,  and  the 
two  strangers  were  gone.  Startled 
and  chagrined,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  exclamations  so  vigorous 
that  they  speedily  awoke  his  drowsy 
c6mrades. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked 
Putterton,  sleepily. 

"  Matter ! — matter  ! — matter ! " 
shouted  Bill,  in  a  rage ;  "  we've 
bean  duped  and  drugged,  thet's 
wat's  the  matter.  Damn  my  eyes, 
wat  a  fool  I  wur  not  to  see  through 
the  game  !  Bill  Chloride  drugged 
an'  played  by  a  pair  o'  duffers  like 
them  !  It's  too  damn  bad  ! " 

By  this  time  Putterton  and  Win- 
more  were  both  on  their  feet  rub- 
bing their  sleepy  eyes,  and  great 
was  their  consternation  at  finding 
the  sun  up  and  the  strangers  gone. 
The  first  care  was  to  examine 
everything  to  see  what  had  been 
carried  off,  but  they  could  discover 
nothing  missing.  All  was  ap- 
parently just  as  they  had  left  it 
the  evening  before. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Bill,  "  it 
wur  fortunate  I  hed  the  description 
an'  map  under  my  head.  But  they 
could  ha'  looked  at  it  after  all,  fur 
I'll  bet  we  slep  like  iron  dogs  wen 
thet  liker  took  effeck.  They  don't 
often  git  ahead  o'  me,  boys,  but 
they  did  this  time  sure.  Thet  Irish 
chap  played  his  part  wal — let's 
see  wich  way  they  went."  He 
struck  the  tracks  of  their  horses  in 
the  road  and  followed  them  some 
distance  across  the  brook  in  the 
direction  of  Bigtree  Camp,  then 
he  came  back. 

"  Did  they  go  toward  Bigtree  ? " 
asked  Winmore. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  an'  how  air 


the  animals  1 "  he  asked  at  the  same 
time  of  Putterton,  who  had  been 
out  to  look  for  them. 

"  They  are  grazing  quietly  in  the 
hollow  beyond  that  little  knoll." 

"  Strange  as  the  devil,"  said  Bill. 
"Wat  kin  them  fellers  be  up  to, 
anyway  ?  I  can't  see  it  at  all." 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Putterton, 
"  but  it  looks  as  if  they  were  study- 
ing us  and  our  movements  for  some 
purpose  of  their  own." 

"  Wal,"  Bill  remarked  decidedly, 
"we  can't  find  out  no  thin'  by 
standin'  yer  gabblin'  'bout  it.  Le's 
sling  up  some  hash  an'  be  off. 
We'll  cover  our  tracks,  so't  if 
they  try  to  foller  us  they  can't 
do  it." 

Breakfast  over,  they  packed  and 
started.  Taking  to  the  smooth- 
bottomed  brook,  where  it  crossed 
the  road,  they  followed  up  its  shal- 
low bed  for  half  a  mile  or  more ; 
then  they  left  it,  and  struck  in  the 
direction  of  the  trail  to  the  Bighorn 
Pass.  This  trail  was  not  a  tra- 
velled one,  and  was  consequently 
very  faint ;  but  Bill  knew  the  way 
well  without  it,  and  they  went  on 
quite  rapidly,  ever  and  anon  cross- 
ing the  brook,  which  had  covered 
up  their  tracks  below.  At  one 
o'clock  they  were  high  above  the 
valley  by  the  head -waters  of  the 
little  stream,  where,  amidst  the 
dense  pines,  cedars,  and  cotton- 
woods  in  a  deep  ragged  ravine, 
they  stopped  for  a  mid-day  camp. 
They  ate  a  cold  lunch,  while  the 
animals  filled  themselves  with  the 
fresh  grass.  The  journey  up  the 
steeps  was  then  resumed.  Bill 
and  Putterton  continued  to  discuss 
the  strangers  and  their  actions, 
but  Winmore  was  lost  in  his  cur- 
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roundings,  and  found  fresh  marvels 
at  every  step.  He  was  journeying 
through  what  was  to  him  a  veri- 
table wonderland.  The  rocks,  the 
trees,  the  mountains,  filled  him 
with  admiration  and  delight.  When 
at  length  they  were  climbing  up  in 
the  pass  toward  the  summit,  and 
the  mighty  snow-clad  rocks  on  each 
side  shot  far  up  into  the  heavens, 
and  they  could  see  back  over  Ruby- 
ville  away  to  the  snowy  ranges  of 
the  north,  he  was  amazed. 

"  Ah,  young  feller,"  said  Bill, 
who  noticed  his  wondering  looks, 
"jest  wait  till  yer  eyes  light  on 
t'other  side,  an'  they'll  pop  out,  I'll 
bet." 

"  Didn't  you  say  we  would  camp 
to-night  at  a  great  height  ? " 

"  Yes ;  we'll  jest  git  over  the 
summit  and  down  on  t'other  side, 
whur  we  kin  camp  on  a  leetle  ter- 
race below  timber-line.  We  can't 
make  the  next  water  to-day  nohow, 
an'  we  might  es  wal  camp  airly. 
Besides,  the  animals  is  tired  with 
the  climb." 

They  pushed  on  to  the  summit, 
and  Winmore's  eyes  did  "  pop  out " 
when  he  obtained  his  first  view  of 
the  terra  incognita  beyond.  The 
high  cliffs  on  the  right  or  the  north 
side  of  the  pass  shut  off  the  view 
in  that  direction,  and  a  steep  slope 
on  the  left  cut  it  off  to  the  south- 
east, but  to  the  whole  west  and 
south-west  all  was  clear,  and  he 
was  fairly  stunned  by  the  bewil- 
dering magnificence  of  the  pano- 
rama. Below  him  —  apparently 
miles  below  him — stretched  away 
into  the  distance,  lost  in  the  after- 
noon haze,  a  vast  sea  of  broken 
country,  that  appeared  to  his  un- 
accustomed vision  totally  impene- 
trable—  a  wild  ragged  labyrinth 
of  confused  cliffs,  peaks,  valleys, 
caiions,  mountain-ranges — all  silent, 
all  solemn  as  the  tomb.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  were  on  the  thresh- 
old of  an  enchanted  world,  that 


lay  in  its  death-like  tranquillity 
waiting  for  some  living  human 
being  to  step  within  its  boundary 
and  break  away  the  spell.  At 
length  they  reached  the  spot  on  the 
mountain-side  where  Bill  had  said 
they  would  camp.  It  was  a  level 
place,  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent, 
and  forth  from  the  background 
trickled  a  small  spring  of  clear  cold 
water  that  was  caught  in  a  rocky 
basin  and  held  prisoner,  to  find  its 
way  downward  through  some  un- 
seen and  unknown  crevice. 

The  packs  were  thrown  off,  and 
when  the  animals  had  satisfied  their 
thirst,  they  fell  to  cropping  the 
long  and  abundant  "  bunch-grass." 
It  was  still  early,  and  no  efforts 
were  made  to  adjust  the  camp  ;  but 
all  three  went  out  upon  a  rocky 
promontory  and  gazed  off  into  the 
wonderful  maze  beneath. 

"  How's  that,  young  man  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Bill,  triumphantly. 

"  It  is  glorious  beyond  descrip- 
tion," replied  Winmore. 

"  You're  right,"  said  Putterton  ; 
"  no  one  could  appreciate  this  view 
from  a  description.  I  mean,  no 
verbal  or  pictorial  account  could 
render  it  as  it  is — as  it  impresses 
one  on  the  spot.  But  that  is  the 
case  with  all  grand  views,  I  sup- 
pose." 

" See,"  said  Winmore,  "as  the 
shadows  deepen  they  give  an  addi- 
tional weirdness  to  the  scene,  mak- 
ing it  seem  rougher  and  more  im- 
penetrable if  that  is  possible.  And 
those  pretty  mourning  doves,  as 
you  call  them,  fluttering  back  and 
forth,  uttering  their  melancholy 
call,  how  they  appear  to  be  ac- 
tually mourning.  The  whole  air 
seems  to  be  laden  with  mystery 
and  sadness." 

"I'm  mighty  fond  o'  this  yer 
section,  boys,"  observed  Bill,  "an' 
specially  o'  them  leetle  doves. 
Wen  I  hear  'em  mournin'  an' 
wistlin'  about,  an'  the  sun  is 
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rollin'  down  inter  the  west  as  it  is 
now,  it  teches  my  'ole  heart  some- 
wers,  an'  it  don't  'pear  quite  so 
dry  as  usual.  There's  lots  o'  the 
purty  things  down  to  the  Glen." 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  Putter- 
ton,  the  sound  of  the  word  recall- 
ing the  place,  "  where  is  the  Glen  ? " 

Bill  stretched  out  his  long  thin 
arm  and  pointed  toward  a  very 
dark  part  of  the  landscape. 

"  Ye  see  whur  thet  black  ridge 
comes  down  an'  seems  to  end  in 
thet  black  cafion." 

"  Yes." 

"Thet  black  cation,  I  believe, 
air  Horseshoe  Gap.  Ye  can't  see 
the  Glen  from  yer,  o'  course." 

"That's  a  good  way  from  here. 
I  thought  you  rode  up  from  the 
Glen  in  less  than  a  day,"  said 
Putterton. 

"Wai,  so  I  did.  The  Glen  air 
'bout  thirty  mile  from  yer;  but  I 
started  airly,  an'  it  ain't  nothin' 
fur  ole  Doc  to  carry  me  sixty  mile 
in  a  day.  He's  a  tough  cuss,  an' 
hard  to  beat." 

"Well,  for  one,  I  don't  wonder 
that  no  one  found  the  Glen.  What 
seems  strange  to  me  is,  that  this 
Burnfield  found  it.  I  don't  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  get  about 
at  all  in  such  an  upset  country," 
asserted  Winmore. 

"  Oh,  it's  easy  'iiough  wen  yer 
used  to  it.  But  the  Glen's  no 
easy  place  to  find ;  an'  ef  I  hedn't 
stumbled  on  it,  it'd  bean  a  long 
time  'fore  it  wur  found.  Those 
fellers,  ye  see,  can't  foller  us  ef  we 
kin  onc't  lose  'em  down  thur ;  an' 
I  reckon  they  won't  come  this  way 
fur  several  days  yet,  if  at  all. 
Wen  we've  bin  over  yer  a -pros- 
pectin',  wich  hes  not  been  often, 
we've  allus  kep  to  the  north'ard, 
'cause  the  region  to  the  south  didn't 


look  invitin';  an'  from  the  char- 
acter o'  the  croppin's,  we  thought 
thur  wur  no  chance  fur  min'ral  in 
thet  direction.  Ye  see,  we  was 
mistaken ;  fur  right  thur  in  the 
Glen's  a  totally  different  stuff,  all 
by  itself.  But  come,  le's  fix  camp 
now,  an'  git  supper :  it'll  be  dark 
'fore  long,  it's  cloudin'  up  so.  But 
you  set  thur,  Winmore,  an'  take  it 
all  in;  me  an'  Put'll  fix  things." 

Winmore  declined,  however,  to 
let  any  one  do  his  share ;  but 
while  he  was  assisting  at  the  pre- 
parations, he  tumed  his  eyes  fre- 
quently towards  the  west,  where 
showers  were  falling,  and  great 
masses  of  clouds  were  creeping 
about,  stretching  long  dark  bars 
miles  across  the  horizon.  The  sun, 
dipping  behind  these,  was  lost  to 
view  for  a  time ;  and  when  it  ap- 
peared again  through  a  rift,  it  was 
like  a  mass  of  molten  iron  burning 
its  way  downward,  its  bulky  shape 
twisted  and  distorted  as  it  melted 
and  dropped  through  one  cloud- 
mass  after  another,  setting  the 
edges  all  aflame.  As  it  almost 
reached  the  horizon,  it  burst  forth 
full  and  bright,  flooding  the  land- 
scape with  a  dazzling  glow  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  plunged  out 
of  sight. 

"  Beautiful  !  "  exclaimed  Win- 
more,  who  had  stopped  to  watch 
it.  "I  don't  know  anything  that 
is  more  radiant  and  beautiful  than 
a  gorgeous  sunset  like  that." 

"You'll  see  lots  of  them  here; 
for  this  is  the  very  home  of  the 
grand  in  Nature,,"  said  Putter- 
ton. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  Winmore  re- 
turned ;  "  for  there's  nothing  that 
thrills  me  with  more  pleasure  than 
just  such  sunsets  as  that — so  golden 
and  glorious ! " 
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The  morning  was  chilly  and  grey. 
Heavy  clouds  were  flying  low  and 
lingering  about  the  mountains,  and 
occasionally  there  was  a  little  dash 
of  rain.  The  landscape,  though 
not  so  weird  as  in  the  sunset  light, 
looked  even  more  wild  and  for- 
bidding. Nature  appeared  to  be 
frowning  upon  the  enterprise  of 
Bill  and  his  companions.  Had 
they  been  superstitious,  they  might 
have  thought  so,  or  that  the  gods 
who  ruled  this  silent  realm  were 
marshalling  the  forces  of  Nature 
against  them.  But  they  were  all 
too  practical  to  entertain  such 
ideas,  and  pushed  their  way  on 
into  the  wilderness  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  Bill  led  the  way  as 
usual,  and  tried  to  follow  the 
course  he  had  pursued  in  coming 
away  fr-om  Horseshoe  Gap  ;  but  he 
found  it  difficult,  as  the  Gap  was 
often  lost  sight  of  for  hours  at  a 
time  in  some  of  the  cafions  and 
valleys  which  they  were  obliged  to 
traverse,  and  he  had  to  direct  his 
course  by  the  sun,  of  which  he  had 
only  now  and  again  a  fleeting  view. 
His  great  experience  in  moun- 
taineering, however,  enabled  him 
to  follow  the  general  direction  by 
a  kind  of  instinct.  All  day  long 
jt  was  up  hill  and  cliff,  and  down 
again, — now  over  a  cedar- covered 
plateau,  and  anon  deep  in  the  re- 
cesses of  a  sombre  caflon ;  but  the 
footing  for  the  animals  was  gen- 
erally firm,  and  the  caravan  was 
able  to  move  along  at  a  fair  rate  of 
speed.  Night,  therefore,  found  them 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the 
Gap,  which  was  in  plain  view  from 
the  camp,  beside  an  exceedingly 
diminutive  spring — the  only  water 
they  had  seen  since  early  morning. 
The  next  day,  as  they  drew  near 
the  Gap,  the  character  of  the  geo- 
logy began  to  change  quite  sud- 


denly. There  was  more  limestone, 
and  hard  peculiar  limestone  it  was 
too.  Winmore,  who  was  something 
of  a  mineralogist,  began  to  take 
more  notice  of  the  rock-structure, 
and  to  keep  a  look-out  for  "in- 
dications," as  they  had  yesterday 
kept  a  look-out  for  springs.  Bill 
declared  he  believed  the  region 
would  prove  very  rich,  judging 
from  appearances  —  that  it  might 
prove  even  better  than  the  Smoky 
Hill  district  itself. 

"  I  didn't  stop  to  look  fur  leads 
wen  I  come  out  o'  yer,  but  I've 
seed  severial  places  this  momin' 
thet  I  feel  certing  would  pan  out 
well.  Ef  Burnfield's  mine  ain't 
much  good,"  he  said,  "  I  think  we 
kin  strike  suthin'  anyways." 

By  noon  they  were  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gap,  but  they  did  not  stop 
for  a  rest,  as  they  proposed  reach- 
ing the  cabin  first  and  terminating 
their  journey.  The  narrow  cafion 
looked  decidedly  forbidding  as  they 
rode  into  it.  The  walls  were  of 
black  gneiss,  and  after  the  bril- 
liantly coloured  sandstones  they 
had  been  passing  through,  this 
gneiss  looked  particularly  som- 
bre. There  were  signs  of  water 
in  many  places ;  and  they  even 
saw  several  very  good  springs 
from  the  trail.  Presently  they 
came  to  a  narrow  rift  in  the  left- 
hand  wall,  which  Bill  informed 
them  was  the  gateway  to  Glen 
Ellen.  It  was  a  natural  gateway, 
indeed,  and  as  Bill  had  remarked, 
was  at  one  point  very  narrow, — so 
narrow,  that  the  pack-mules  could 
barely  squeeze  through.  The  bot- 
tom was  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream, 
and  was  covered  with  boulders  of 
various  sizes,  making  progress  very 
tedious,  and  compelling  even  the 
mules  to  exercise  unusual  caution 
in  choosing  their  footings.  Sud- 
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denly,  however,  the  walls  broke 
away  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
merged  into  the  higher  portions 
of  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
Ellen  Glen  in  all  its  spring  array 
of  glory  lay  before  them. 

As  Winmore  caught  sight  of  it 
he  gave  a  wild  shout,  and  threw 
his  hat  high  in  air,  waking  the 
echoes  and  startling  the  mules. 

"  By  the  holy  smokes  ! "  he 
shouted  enthusiastically,  not"  stop- 
ping to  explain  what  the  "holy 
smokes  "  might  be,  "  that's  just  the 
sweetest  spot  on  earth  !  " 

"  It's  'bout  the  purtiest  valley  I 
ever  see,"  said  Bill ;  "an'  I've  seed 
a  good  many,"  he  added. 

"  I  hear  the  sound  of  running 
water,"  said  Putterton,  who  had 
been,  silently  drinking  in  the  view. 

"  You're  right,"  said  Bill ;  "  it's 
the  creek  yonder  as  it  plunges  down 
to  the  pool." 

"  But  how  in  the  world  does 
it  get  out  of  the'  pool  1 "  inquired 
Winmore. 

"  It  probly  has  an  underground 
outlet — a  common  thing  yer.  Ye 
see  it  don't  run  through  the  nar- 
rers  'cept  wen  it's  high  water.  Ef 
ye  keer  to  ride  out  to  the  right  a 
hundred  yards  or  so,  ye'll  see  the 
pond  thur,"  said  Bill. 

Winmore  rode  out  to  the  right. 
It  was  only  a  few  minutes  before 
he  came  to  the  brook  tearing  its 
furious  course  down  over  the  mossy 
rocks  to  a  large  pool  or  lakelet, 
which  looked  black  and  deep,  and 
which  extended  to  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  through  which  they  had  just 
come.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
sight,  for  it  suggested  trout ;  and 
a  suggestion  of  trout  to  a  fellow 
like  Winmore,  who  had  been  sub- 
sisting on  bacon  and  bread  for 
three  or  four  days,  was  exhilarat- 
ing, to  say  the  least.  His  eyes 
twinkled  with  delight  as  he  gazed 
down  into  a  clear  pool  amidst  the 
rocks,  and  saw  several  noble  speci- 


mens resting  motionless  midway 
between  top  and  bottom.  He 
hastened  to  rejoin  his  comrades, 
who  by  this  time  had  almost 
arrived  at  the  cabin.  When  he 
overtook  them,  they  had  halted 
before  the  somewhat  dilapidated 
structure. 

"  Bill  thinks  we  can  fix  up  this 
old  place  in  an  hour  or  two,  so 
that  it  will  be  almost  as  comfort- 
able as  ever,  and  it  will  be  a  con- 
venient shelter  from  the  storm." 

"Yes,"  added  Bill;  "the  storm 
air  goin'  to  break  on  us  'fore  long 
— to-night  or  to-morrer,  I  should 
say;  an  'ef  we  kin  make  the  ole 
shanty  tight,  we  kin  keep  dry,  an' 
let  her  storm." 

The  clouds,  which  had  been  ir- 
regular and  scattered,  were  now 
covering  the  sky  almost  in  one 
mass,  which  appeared  to  grow 
darker  and  darker  ever  minute. 
The  air  was  colder,  and  a  high 
wind  was  blowing,  on  which  there 
sailed  about,  uttering  their  shrill 
cry,  several  lonely  -  looking  gulls. 
In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  the  val- 
ley, there  was  a  deep  solemnity 
about  the  scene,  shadowed  as  it 
was  by  the  approaching  storm,  and 
accented  by  the  shrieks  of  the 
gulls,  that  caused  the  new-comers 
to  feel  uncomfortable.  Perhaps 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  atmosphere  just  be- 
fore a  violent  storm  has  a  strong 
effect  on  human  nerves,  exhilarat- 
ing some  persons  and  depressing 
others,  and  filling  still  others  with 
an  unaccountable  feeling  of  dread, 
contrary  to  their  better  judgment. 
However  that  may  be,  Winmore 
especially  felt  a  peculiar  sensation, 
which  was  entirely  new  to  him. 
He  had  never  before  in  his  life 
been  out  of  sight  of  a  house  for  so 
long  a  time  ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
him  when  his  companions  asserted 
their  intention  of  instantly  reno- 
vating the  old  cabin.  The  packs 
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were  quickly  thrown  off,  and  the 
animals  went  to  rolling  and  kick- 
ing in  a  most  energetic  manner,  so 
much  pleased  were  they  to  be  once 
again  free.  A  close  inspection  of 
the  house  proved  that  it  was  not 
so  much  dilapidated  as  it  at  first 
appeared  to  be  ;  and  before  supper- 
time  it  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
the  holes  in  the  roof  patched  up, 
and  the  door  and  window-shutters 
readjusted.  Indeed,  it  was  in  such 
complete  order,  that  the  new  occu- 
pants might  easily  have  deluded 
themselves  with  the  idea  that,  like 
Aladdin's  palace,  it  had  burst  forth 
at  their  wish.  Wood  was  brought 
from  a  pile  close  by  which  Burn- 
field  had  left ;  and  it  was  soon 
cheerfully  crackling  in  the  huge 
fireplace,  sending  a  warm  glow  of 
light  into  every  corner.  In  that 
dry  climate  it  had  lost  little  of  its 
substance  by  decay. 

"  I  think  we'll  catch  it  to-night," 
observed  Bill,  as  he  stood  in  the 
doorway  looking  at  the  clouds 
while  his  bread  was  baking  in 
the  Dutch  oven.  "Yes,  I  think 
we'll  catch  it  to-night,"  and  he 
swept  the  sky  once  more  with  his 
keen  eyes. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  for 
them  that  their  first  care  had  been 
to  fit  up  the  cabin  and  make  it 
habitable;  for  as  darkness  set  in, 
the  rain  began  to  fall,  first  in  a 
steady  drizzle,  and  then  in  flying 
torrents.  They  watched  the  roof. 
A  few  drops  came  through,  but 
the  cabin  remained  dry  and  com- 
fortable, for  the  first  time  probably 
in  many  long  years. 

"  One  thing,"  said  Bill,  "  this 
yer  storm  will  do  fur  us,  an'  thet 
is,  wash  away  our  tracks — an'  them 
duffers  then  can't  foller  us  to  save 
their  necks." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Putterton ; 
"  there's  no  danger  of  their  in- 
truding on  us  now.  But  I  feel 
like  an  interloper  myself.  Here 


we  are  enjoying  this  snug  cabin, 
with  Burntield's  tables,  chairs,  fire- 
place, and  even  his  dishes,  —  and 
God  only  knows  where  the  poor 
devil  himself  is.  I  feel  as  if  he  or 
his  ghost  might  step  in  at  any  mo- 
ment and  demand  by  what  right  we 
have  taken  possession." 

"  Yes ;  it's  too  bad  the  original 
possessor  isn't  here,"  said  Win- 
more.  "And  yet  if  he  were,  we 
might  not  be." 

Bill  was  sitting  on  a  chair, 
tipped  back  in  the  corner  nearest 
the  chimney,  sending  great  clouds 
of  smoke  from  his  pipe,  and  gazing 
rather  contentedly  into  the  fire. 
He  looked  up  and  said — 

"Wai,  fur  my  part,  I  feel  very 
much  to  home  yer — feel  as  much  to 
home  as  ef  I  belonged  yer.  I  s'pose 
it's  'cause  I've  bean  yer  afore,"  and 
he  went  on  smoking  and  studying 
the  fire. 

The  creek,  which  ran  close  by 
in  its  rocky  bed,  swollen  by  the 
torrents  from  the  sky,  now  added 
the  loud  roaring  of  its  troubled 
waters  to  the  general  howl  of  the 
storm. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  lonely 
place  here  after  all,  for  old  Burn- 
field,  on  a  night  like  this,"  said 
Winmore. 

"  Wai,  I  dunno  'bout  that,"  said 
Bill ;  "  some  fellers  likes  that  sort 
o'  thing.  I  know  I  do.  I  like  to 
be  off  in  the  mountings  alone  wen 
it's  stormin',  specially  wen  the 
thunder's  crackin'  an'  boomin' 
'mongst  the  peaks.  Yes,  a  tearin', 
howlin'  storm's  a  wonderful  fine 
thing." 

"Very  true.  There's  a  certain 
element  of  grandeur  about  it ;  but 
it's  such  a  terrific  and  uncomfort- 
able grandeur,  such  an  incompre- 
hensible grandeur,  that  it  is  apt  to 
overawe  the  ordinary  spectator," 
said  Winmore. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  lifts  a  feller  clean 
away  from  this  yer  footstool  o' 
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ourn,  and  gives  him  some  idee  o' 
the  forces  'at  sling  'emselves  about 
in  space.  I  believe  thet's  wat  ye 
call  the  outside  parts  we  don't 
know  nothin'  about,"  exclaimed 
Bill,  with  enthusiasm. 

"That's  the  medium  in  which 
matters  exists,"  Winmore  replied 
to  the  latter  part  of  Bill's  obser- 
vation. 

"Mighty  quar,"  said  Bill,  "thet 
space  goes  on  for  ever  an'  ever,  an' 
110  beginnin'  an'  no  end.  Thet's 
too  much  fur  me,  thet  idee  is." 

"  Too  much  for  any  one,  Bill," 
remarked  Putterton.  "We  can't 
even  think  of  the  beginning  of 
matter,  and  that,  you  know,  is 
said  to  be  finite." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speak- 
ing when  there  resounded  close  to 
the  cabin  a  wild  and  unearthly 
scream,  as  if  the  ghost  of  Burn- 
field  was  about  to  burst  in  upon 
them  and  annihilate  them. 

"  Great  heavens  !  "  exclaimed 
Winmore,  starting  instinctively 
towards  his  rifle. 

"  It's  nothin'  but  the  screech  o' 
a  mounting  lion,"  said  Bill.  "  Dun- 
no  wat  he's  doin'  round  yer  at  this 
time  in  the  wet — probly  on  the 
scent  o'  our  cookin'.  Fire  yer 
gun  if  ye  want  to — it'll  skeer  the 
damned  cuss — but  fire  high,  so's 
not  to  hit  the  horses." 

Winmore  opened  the  door  and 
fired  a  shot  into  the  wild  black- 
ness of  the  night.  The  report 
was  scarcely  audible,  even  in  the 
comparative  quiet  of  the  cabin. 

"  Won't  he  trouble  the  animals  ? " 
asked  Putterton. 

"  Not  likely  to,"  said  Bill. 

"And  won't  they  leave  us  in 
this  storm  ? "  inquired  Winmore. 

"No.  Old  Doc'll  stay  by  us 
watever  happens,  an'  the  mules 
won't  leave  him.  But  it's  time 
to  go  to  bed,"  and  Bill  began  to 
divest  himself  of  his  superfluous 
clothing.  The  others  followed 


his  example,  and  the  storm  was 
quickly  forgotten  in  pleasant 
dreams. 

For  two  days  the  tempest  con- 
tinued in  full  violence,  and  they 
were  unable  to  leave  the  cabin  for 
the  purpose  of  exploration.  On 
the  third  day,  however,  the  sun 
was  seen  several  times,  and  on  the 
fourth  the  sky  was  cloudless  and 
brilliant. 

"  Now,"  said  Bill,  "  we  will 
investigate  a  little,  and  see  wat 
we  have  yer." 

They  started  out  accordingly  to 
see  what  could  be  found.  Not 
far  away  was  the  smaller  log- 
structure  which  Bill  had  spoken 
of  in  his  narrative  as  the  forge 
and  tool-shop.  It  would  no  doubt 
still  be  serviceable,  as  few  things 
had  been  much  damaged.  They 
did  not  linger  over  it,  but  at-  ( 
tempted,  with  the  aid  of  the  papers, 
to  find  the  trails.  This  was  a 
matter  of  more  difficulty  than  they 
had  anticipated,  for  the  map  and 
descriptions  were  none  too  clear, 
and  the  trails  were  very  obscure. 
When  they  finally  discovered  them, 
and  followed  them  a  short  dis- 
tance, it  was  plain  their  juncture 
with  the  valley  had  been  intention- 
ally disguised.  The  principal  trail, 
indeed,  had  no  special  starting- 
point  in  the  glen,  but  was  reached 
by  various  routes  over  an  expanse 
of  broken  and  flinty  basalt.  It 
developed,  however,  into  an  ex- 
ceedingly plain  and  well-construct- 
ed path  that  had  not  been  built 
without  an  immense  amount  of 
labour.  How  Burnfield  could  have 
done  it  alone  was  incomprehensible 
to  them. 

"This  man  Burnfield  had  a 
genius  for  work,"  said  Winmore, 
as  they  were  returning  over  the 
trail. 

"  That's  so,"  said  Putterton ; 
"  and  a  genius  for  doing  things 
right  too." 
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After  lunch  they  took  the  main 
trail,  and  followed  it  towards  the 
mine.  Winding  around  the  crags 
and  cliffs,  it  led  them  by  an  easy 
route  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
cabin,  and  then  descended  into  a 
small  and  peculiar  basin,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  would  scarcely  be 
suspected  even  from  the  trail  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  The  path  en- 
tered it  through  a  steep  and  nar- 
row gulch,  which  was  the  outlet ; 
and  in  its  bottom  a  tiny  brooklet, 
that  found  its  source  in  the  se- 
cluded vale,  murmured  its  way 
downward,  to  plunge  a  short  dis- 
tance below  over  a  high  precipice. 
It  was  almost  a  miniature  Glen 
Ellen,  except  that  not  a  single  tree 
or  shrub  interrupted  the  luxuri- 
ant meadow  that  swung  from  cliff 
to  cliff.  Its  greatest  length  was  no 
more  than  three  hundred  yards,  and 
the  investigators  were  able  to  view 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  dale  at 
a  glance.  They  saw  nothing  but 
a  pretty  nook  enclosed  by  insur- 
mountable cliffs,  and  looked  about 
hardly  knowing  which  way  to  turn, 
thinking,  for  a  moment,  the  trail 
must  have  been  led  in  here  to  throw 
unwelcome  and  inquisitive  persons 
off  the  track.  For  they  had  con- 
cluded, from  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  fragment  of  ore  was  found  at 
the  cabin,  and  that  the  trail  in  its 
beginning  was  so  carefully  hidden, 
that  Burnfield  had  not  been  with- 
out his  fears  of  possible  visitors, 
and  was  anxious,  should  they  dis- 
cover him,  to  prevent  them  from 
finding  out  the  true  cause  of  his 
isolated  life.  But  it  was  only  for 


a  moment  that  Bill  was  baffled,  for 
his  keen  eyes  quickly  saw  signs  of 
a  "  dump  "  *  on  one  side  of  the  vale 
— the  same  side  as  themselves,  but 
higher  up.  It  was  not  much  that 
he  saw,  but  it  was  enough  to  give 
him  a  clue,  and  he  hastened  to  fol- 
low it  up.  They  hurried  past  a 
projecting  point  of  cliff,  and  saw 
beyond  a  -semicircular  alcove.  In 
this  alcove  at  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
and  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
above  them,  was  an  excavation. 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  "  shouted 
Winmore  ;  "  there  it  is  !  " 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Bill,  who  had 
by  this  time  reached  the  foot  of  the 
dump,  and  was  examining  it ;  "  yes 
— very  likely." 

The  cliff  here  rose  perpendicular- 
ly, but  at  its  base  was  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  of  talus,  and  it 
was  just  where  this  talus  began 
that  the  excavation  was  made. 
There  was  a  path  up  the  talus  still 
to  be  distinguished,  and  the  three 
elated  men  were  not  long  in  clam- 
bering up  to  the  top  of  the  dump. 
Then  they  stood  before  William 
Burnfield's  mine.  It  was  an  excit- 
ing moment.  Here  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  their  search.  A 
mine.  But  what  kind  of  a  mine  ? 
A  true  fissure-vein  in  its  prime ;  a 
worked-out  claim  ;  or  a  feeble  scat- 
tering of  "indications,"  on  which, 
perhaps,  the  man  Burnfield's  hopes 
had  been  wrecked  ?  There  are 
mines  and  mines.  Was  this  one 
with  rich  ore  enough  in  sight  to 
make  it  valuable — priceless  ?  They 
all  three  fervently  hoped  it  was, 
as  they  lit  their  candles  and  pre- 


*  A  "  dump  "  is  the  mass  of  refuse  matter  which  accumulates  at  the  mouth  of 
a  mine. 
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pared  to  enter.  A  few  minutes 
more  and  their  hopes  might  be 
realised  or  dashed  to  the  four  winds. 
They  proceeded  with  a  bold  step, 
examining  every  foot  of  the  way. 
It  could  not  be  very  extensive,  and 
yet  there  was  an  antiquated  look 
about  everything  that  seemed  to 
augur  extensive  working,  and  con- 
sequently great  depth  ;  but  Bill  re- 
membered that  the  dump,  though 
large,  was  not  extraordinarily  so. 
He  stopped  finally  before  some 
aged -looking  timbering,  and  re- 
garded it  intently. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  almost  solemn- 
ly, "  them  thur  timbers  is  a  damned 
sight  older  than  the  cabin  down 
yonder.  They's  older'n  any  house 
in  the  Smoky  Hill  district,  or  Bill 
Chloride  ain't  no  jedge  o'  the  way 
wood  wears  in  this  yer  kentry." 

"  But  how  could  they  be  ?  "  said 
Winmore. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  Putterton 
suddenly,  "  could  it  be  possible  that 
Burnfield  stumbled  on  one  of  those 
old  Spanish  claims  1 " 

"Thet's  it — jest  as  sure  as  fate," 
said  Bill.  "Somehow  or  nuther 
he  got  on  the  track  o'  this  yer 
mine — ole  Spanish  claim  —  an'  he 
jest  made  tracks  up  yer  to  work  it 
hisself,  all  alone — thet  feller,  boys, 
wur  no  fool ; "  and  Bill  examined 
some  of  the  timbers  more  carefully. 

"Ye  see,  boys,"  he  went  on, 
"  Burnfield,  ef  he  built  thet  thur 
cabin,  didn't  never  do  no  such  bung- 
ling work  as  this — not  him.  Span- 
iards— Spaniards — them's  the  chaps 
as  did  it.  Damn  my  eyes,  but  this 
is  quar — wy,  this  yer  drift  must 
be  more'n  two  hundred  year  ole ; 
no  wonder  it  looks  kind  o'  grimy 
an'  shaky." 

"  Must  be,"  said  Putterton.  "  I 
remember  now,  once  when  I  was 
south  —  down  in  New  Mexico  — 
hearing  a  fellow  talk  about  a  won- 
derful mine  that  the  Spaniards  had 
worked  a  long,  long  time  ago.  He 


said  a  friend  of  his  had  some  papers 
describing  it,  but  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  directions  for  getting 
to  the  locality  had  been  lost,  and 
every  one  thought  his  friend  was 
lying,  because  he  couldn't  find  the 
place.  He  hunted  several  months 
for  it  in  some  mountains  down 
there,  and  finally  had  to  aban- 
don the  thing  entirely  ;  and  I'll  bet 
this  is  just  the  very  place.  What 
luck  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  I've  heerd  'bout  Spanish 
mines  an'  all  thet  —  an'  I  allus 
thought  thur  wur  suthin'  in  it  too, 
fur  them  chaps  roved  over  these 
yer  hills  a  good  deal.  They  wur 
reglar  dare-devils.  They's  no  mis- 
take 'bout  this — it's  a  heap  older'n 
Burnfield,  an'  it  must  therefore  be 
Spanish,  fur  no  one  else  hes  ever 
bean  yer." 

It  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  only 
explanation.  Burnfield  had  in  some 
way  discovered  an  old  claim  which 
had  been  worked  by  the  Spaniards, 
who,  it  was  well  known,  had  early 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior. 
And  now  here  was  a  third  party 
discovering  it  over  again.  At  first 
thought  it  appeared  even  stranger 
than  it  actually  was.  Considering 
how  many  times  the  whole  Ameri- 
can continent  has  been  discovered 
over  again,  it  was  not  such  a  start- 
ling thing  that  a  mine  on  that  con- 
tinent should  be  discovered  and 
rediscovered. 

"  We're  going  down  very  fast," 
said  Putterton,  as  they  followed  the 
steep  incline.  "I'm  afraid  there'll 
be  water  at  the  bottom." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Bill,  who  was 
slowly  groping  his  way  in  the  lead, 
stopping  occasionally  to  examine 
the  "  hanging-wall." 

"  We  must  be  in  seventy-five 
feet  or  more,"  said  Putterton. 

«  Very  likely,"  remarked  Bill, 
who  had  that  moment  stopped 
short,  and  was  holding  his  candle 
high  above  his  head,  paying  little 
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attention  to  his  companion's  re- 
mark. 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Win- 
more. 

"  A  chamber,"  answered  Bill,  and 
he  stepped  forward  into  a  larger 
part  of  the  excavation.  The  cham- 
ber was  twenty  feet,  at  least,  in 
diameter,  and  extended  upward  so 
far  that  the  light  of  the  candles 
scarcely  penetrated  to  the  end. 

"  'Stoping,'"  said  Bill,  laconically. 

"  What's  '  stoping  '  ?  "  asked 
Winmore. 

"  It's  working  upwards  on  a  vein," 
explained  Putterton. 

"  Boys,  this  is  whur  they  struck 
the  true  fissure- vein." 

"That's  a  good  sign,"  remarked 
Putterton. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bill,  who  was 
now  on  the  verge  of  a  cavity  ex- 
tending almost  directly  downward. 
They  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
bring  the  pack -ropes  with  them, 
and  as  each  was  about  thirty  feet 
long,  a  descent  of  some  ninety 
feet  could  be  made.  An  old  wind- 
lass stood  over  the  hole  with  a 
rope  on  it,  but  they  did  not  dare 
trust  it. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Bill,  "I'll  tie 
this  yer  rope  about  me,  an'  you 
two  fellers'll  let  me  down,  d'ye 
see  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Putterton.  "But 
why  not  first  pull  up  this  rope  on 
the  old  windlass,  and  see  how  long 
it  is  ?  " 

"  A  good  idee  —  capital,"  ex- 
claimed Bill ;  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  rope  was  pulled  up  and  meas- 
ured. It  was  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  one  pack-rope — 
not  much  more  than  twenty  feet. 

"If  that  goes  to  the  bottom, 
they  didn't  get  fur  on  the 
down  tack,  did  they?"  said  Bill, 
adjusting  their  rope  about  him. 

"  Perhaps  it's  so  rich  they  didn't 
need  to  dig  much,"  suggested  Put- 
terton. 


"  Why,  demme,  yer's  a  ladder  ! " 
exclaimed  Bill  in  astonishment,  as 
he  was  about  to  descend.  "  I'll  try 
the  ladder,  boys,  an'  you  kin  hold 
her  taut,  so't  ef  it  breaks,  I  won't 
fall,"  and  down  he  started.  The 
ladder  seemed  still  to  be  strong  as 
ever.  It  was  made  of  cedar — and 
cedar  lasts  almost  any  length  of 
time  in  that  climate.  Bill  reached 
the  bottom  sooner  than  he  expected. 
The  windlass  -  rope  was  evidently 
longer  than  necessary,  for  he  was 
down  not  more  than  fifteen  feet. 
He  threw  off  his  rope,  and  Win- 
more  and  Putterton  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation. 

"WTiat  do  you  find?"  asked 
Putterton.  "  Water  ? " 

"  No ;  an  ole  shovel,  some  ole 
drills,  sledges,  and  sich  truck,  the 
last  feller  —  Burnfield  —  must  ha' 
left,  intendin'  to  come  back  soon. 
He  hed  set  off  a  blast  jest  'fore 
leavin',  fur  yer  air  all  the  pieces. 
Wai,  may  I  hev  to  eat  my  boots 
if  this —  -"  he  paused,  as  he  cut 
deeper  with  his  knife  into  a  frag- 
ment he  held  in  his  hand "ef 

this  yer  ain't  a  hunk  'o  pure  horn 
silver  ! — ef  it  ain't,  demme  ! " 

"Three  cheers  for  the  horn 
silver  mine  ! "  shouted  Winmore. 
"Let's  go  down,  Put." 

"All  right,"  Putterton  an- 
swered ;  and  one  after  the  other, 
they  half  climbed  and  half  tumbled 
to  the  bottom. 

"Yer's  the  vein,"  said  Bill,  who 
had  been  scraping  aside  the  debris, 
— and  as  he  spoke  he  scratched  a 
dark  metallic  substance  with  his 
knife. 

"  Why  it's  nothing  but  lead  !  " 
exclaimed  Winmore,  feeling  that 
Bill  had  deceived  himself  in  the 
candle-light. 

"  Thet  lead,  my  boy,  is  chloride 
'o  silver,  and  is  at  least  eighty  per 
cent  pure  metal;  thet's  the  kind 
o'  lead  thet  is." 
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"  Indeed ! "  said  Winmore ;  "then 
this  must  be  a  very  rich  mine." 

"  Rich  !  I  should  say  so.  It's 
the  biggest  thing  o'  the  kind  I  ever 
heard  of." 

"  Then  we're  all  right,"  said  Put- 
terton.  "  It's  queer  there  is  no 
water  down  here.  Ah !  I  see ; 
the  shaft  is  just  on  the  line  of  a 
fault,  and  the  water  finds  its  way 
down  through  the  fracture.  You 
see  everything  is  wet ;  there  must 
have  been  considerable  water  dur- 
ing the  last  storm.  We  can  work 
the  thing  without  fear  of  being 
drowned  out."  He  then  examined 
the  vein  more  closely,  and  pro- 
nounced it  as  Bill  had  done, — the 
richest  thing  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  heard  of.  They  selected  some 
specimens  of  ore  to  take  out  into 
the  daylight,  and  then  climbed  up 
to  the  level  again,  and  looked  about 
the  chamber.  Offshoots  of  the 
vein  had  been  followed  here  to 
some  extent,  and  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  them.  The  whole 
mountain  seemed  to  be  honey- 
combed with  silver,  and  they  were 
more  than  ever  delighted.  They 
discovered  some  strange  old  tools, 
which  must  have  been  left  behind 
by  the  original  workers.  More  of 
Burnfield's  implements,  also,  were 
found  at  the  end  of  the  dump.  It 
was  evident  that  this  latter  indi- 
vidual had  left  the  mine  with  the 
full  intention  of  returning.  Why 
had  he  not  come  back?  that  was 
the  question.  Standing  on  the 
dump,  and  looking  down  to  the 
ground  at  the  right-hand  side, 
they  observed  two  objects  which 
had  been  overlooked  in  their  eager- 
ness to  enter  the  drift.  One  of 
these  was  a  very  small  cabin,  and 
the  other  they  could  not  at  first 
understand.  On  descending,  how- 
ever, they  found  it  to  be  a  furnace 
for  the  reduction  of  the  ore.  Sev- 
eral heaps  of  charcoal  were  beside 
it,  and  there  was  a  pile  of  rich 


fragments  of  ore  ready  to  be  melted 
down.  The  house  was  much  more 
dilapidated  than  the  one  in  the 
Glen.  It  had  been  constructed 
more  carelessly,  and  was  doubtless 
only  a  shelter  for  tools.  There 
was  no  door.  They  entered  and 
found  it  to  be  as  they  had  antici- 
pated, only  a  tool-house.  There 
were  coils  of  fuse,  some  candles, 
drills,  iron  kegs  of  powder,  ropes, 
and  other  paraphernalia  necessary 
in  mining. 

"We  could  go  to  work  this 
minute  if  we  wanted  to,  for  here 
are  all  the  necessaries,"  observed 
Putterton. 

"Things  are  rather  rusty,  though," 
said  Winmore,  "  and  I  would  be 
astonished  if  that  powder  is  still 
worth  anything." 

"Those  are  heavily  lacquered 
kegs,"  returned  Putterton,  "and 
they  don't  appear  to  be  rusted 
much.  They  are  well  corked,  too. 
I  believe  the  powder  is  all  right 
yet.  But  we  don't  want  to  test 
it  just  now,  anyway.  I  think  we 
ought  to  search  for  some  further 
clue  to  this  man  Burnfield.  The 
mine  can  wait.  I'll  stick  up  a 
notice  of  our  claim  to  provide 
against  emergencies.  There  is  so 
much  work  done  on  the  mine  that 
no  one  can  jump  our  claim  any- 
way," and  he  wrote  out  a  notice — 
"  We,  the  undersigned,"  &c.,  &c., 
and  fastened  it  on  a  stick  at  the 
mouth  of  the  excavation. 

"  Let's  go  down  and  look  fur  ole 
Burnfield  then,"  said  Bill. 

"  Why  not  go  back  by  the  '  short 
cut '  if  we  can  find  it  1 "  suggested 
Winmore. 

"  A  good  idea.  It  must  start  out 
where  the  other  trail  does.  Let's 
see,"  and  Putterton  pulled  out  the 
map  and  examined  it.  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "it  seems  to  leave  the  vale 
at  the  same  place  as  the  other." 

When  they  came  to  it  they 
understood  its  character  in  an  in- 
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stant.  The  limestone  strata  dipped 
in  the  direction  of  the  Glen,  and  if 
one  of  the  ledges  along  the  cliffs 
could  be  followed,  it  would  be 
certain  to  lead  down  to  the  valley. 
Burnfield's  "shortcut"  was  simply 
one  of  these  ledges  which  he  had 
discovered  he  could  traverse.  The 
short  cut  at  first  zigzagged  its 
way  down  across  the  strata  for 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  then  con- 
ducted them  along  a  flat  projection 
with  an  easy  incline,  where  walk- 
ing was  by  no  means  difficult. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  dangerous 
about  this,"  said  Winmore. 

"Yer  not  down  yet,"  observed 
Bill,  sententiously. 

When  they  were  still  about  sixty 
feet  above  the  valley,  they  came  to 
the  difficult  part  of  the  trail.  The 
face  of  the  cliff  they  were  following 
became  smoother,  and  the  ledge 
they  were  on  grew  correspondingly 
narrow,  till  they  were  compelled 
to  choose  footings  with  great  care. 
Then  came  a  rounded  buttress,  and 
the  ledge  melted  into  it  and  ended. 
There  appeared  at  first  to  be  no 
chance  of  going  further.  But 
they  saw  that  a  single  foot -place 
had  been  rudely  cut  in  the  rock,  by 
means  of  which  the  mountaineer 
might  step  over  the  smooth  sloping 
buttress  on  to  the  ledge  which, 
on  the  other  side,  again  offered  a 
fair  footing.  Putterton,  who  was 
ahead,  stepped  it  easily, — there  was 
in  reality  nothing  difficult  about  it 
to  a  cool-headed  person,  and  all 
three  of  these  men  usually  were 
such. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Bill  1 "  said 
Winmore  anxiously,  as  Bill,  who 
was  just  ahead  of  him,  stopped 
and  leaned  for  support  against  the 
cliff.  He  was  pale,  and  looked  so 
weak,  that  Winmore  hastened  to 
support  him.  The  trail  at  this 
point  was  fortunately  wide  enough 
to  afford  firm  footing,  and  Win- 


more  had  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  he  could  prevent  Bill 
from  falling,  even  if  he  fainted. 
But  Bill  had  no  intention  of  faint- 
ing. He  smiled  as  he  saw  Win- 
more's  anxious  face;  and  to  Put- 
terton's  question  as  to  whether 
they  needed  assistance,  he  shouted 
"No." 

"It's  nothin',  my  boy,"  he  said 
calmly.  "  Leastwise,  I  dunno  wat 
it  wur — never  had  it  afore.  I  felt 
'most  as  ef  I  wur  a-fallin'  through 
them  trees  thur,"  pointing  to  some 
pines  whose  tops  reached  almost 
to  the  buttress  before  them  ;  "  kind 
o'  weak  like,  ye  know,  in  spite  o' 
myself.  It's  all  gone  now.  We'll 
go  on."  And  he  walked  ahead, 
quietly  stepped  round  the  but- 
tress, and  continued  down  after 
Putterton. 

The  next  two  days  were  spent 
in  searching  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood for  some  additional  clue  to 
Burnfield.  They  clambered  into  the 
most  inaccessible  places  —  hunted 
high  and  low — to  the  east,  to  the 
west, — but  no  trace  could  they  find, 
save  just  below  the  difficult  part  of 
the  "short  cut"  trail,  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  a  small  tin  pail,  such 
as  might  be  used  for  carrying  a 
luncheon.  It  was  battered  and 
rusted,  and  firmly  wedged  in  be- 
tween some  stones.  The  branches 
of  two  pines  had  been  somewhat 
broken  down,  as  if  by  some  heavy 
weight,  and  had  grown  in  an  un- 
natural position. 

"Perhaps  the  poor  fellow  fell 
from  the  trail  one  day  as  you  came 
near  doing,  Bill,"  said  Winmore. 

"  I  wouldn't  'a  fell,  my  boy," 
Bill  explained. 

"  His  bones  would  be  here,"  said 
Putterton,  "  and  there's  no  sign  of 
a  bone." 

The  search  was  finally  given  up. 
They  concluded  that  Burnfield's 
fate  was  a  sealed  book. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


The  store  of  powder  and  tools 
was  transported  to  the  little  hut  in 
Silverdale,  as  Winmore  called  it, 
and  the  hut  itself  was  patched  up 
to  serve  till  a  better  one  could  be 
built.  The  windlass,  the  ladder 
leading  into  the  shaft, — everything 
that  needed  it,  in  fact,  was  repair- 
ed and  reconstructed,  to  serve  till 
the  mine  had  been  worked  for  a 
time,  when  it  was  intended  more 
complete  arrangements  should  be 
made. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  drill1?" 
said  Winmore  in  some  surprise, 
when  he  first  saw  Bill  and  Putterton 
working.  Never  having  seen  any 
hand-drilling,  it  was  a  novelty  to 
him. 

"Thet's  jest  the  way,"  Bill  an- 
swered. 

"  It's  easier  than  I  thought,"  re- 
marked Winmore.  "  It  makes  me 
think  of  that  '  crowbar  case '  to  see 
you  drilling,"  he  added. 

"What  crowbar  case?"  asked 
Putterton. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Putter- 
ton,  you  never  heard  of  it  1 " 

"That's  exactly  what  I  do  mean 
to  say.  If  you  know  so  much  about 
it  yourself,  you  might  enlighten 
Bill  and  me  on  the  subject." 

"  Well,  I  will  then.  Brain  cases 
always  have  a  special  interest  for 
me  for  some  reason  or  other,  and 
perhaps  that's  why  I  know  of  this 
one  and  you  don't.  It  seems,  a 
young  fellow  in  a  quarry  some- 
where East,  was  tamping  a  blasting 
charge  in  a  rock,  with  a  pointed 
iron  bar  over  three  feet  long.  I 
think  it  weighed  about  thirteen 
pounds.  The  charge  exploded,  and 


shot  this  bar,  point  first,  through 
the  man's  head,  entering  at  the 
jaw.  It  was  picked  up  covered 
with  blood  and  brains." 

"He  was  killed  instantly,  of 
course  1 "  said  Putterton. 

"No,  he  wasn't  killed  at  all. 
He  was  stunned  for  a  moment; 
but  not  an  hour  afterward  he 
walked  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs, 
and  talked  intelligibly  about  his 
wound.  For  a  long  time  they 
thought  he  would  die,  but  he  got 
well,  and  lived  more  than  twelve 
years." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  Bill, 
"thet's  a  leettle  too  much;  draw 
it  a  leettle  milder." 

"It's  true,  every  word  of  it," 
insisted  Winmore. 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Bill. 

"You  fellows  don't  seem  to  be- 
lieve it,"  said  Winmore. 

"  We  believe  you  believe  it,  my 
dear  fellow,  but  we  must  know 
your  authority." 

"I've  forgotten  the  authority 
now,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  un- 
questionable." 

"Well,  didn't  the  man  turn  out 
to  be  something  intellectually  ex- 
traordinary after  the  accident?" 
asked  Putterton,  sarcastically. 

"No  :  for  previous  to  his  injury 
he  was  considered  a  remarkably 
shrewd  and  energetic  business  man ; 
but  after  it  he  was  capricious,  obsti- 
nate, and  could  not  be  trusted." 

"  A  most  curious  thing,  I  must 
say,"  remarked  Putterton. 

"  There  are  others  very  similar," 
said  Winmore,  "  but  none  so  extra- 
ordinary as  this."  * 

"Wai,   I  won't  expeeriment  in 


*  For  a  further  account  of  this  remarkable  case,  refer  to  American  Journal  for 
Medical  Sciences,  July  1850.  "  Recovery  from  the  passage  of  an  iron  bar  through 
the  head, "  a  paper  read  by  Dr  Harlow  before  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  June 
3,  1868:  Boston,  1869.  "The  Localisation  of  Cerebral  Disease,"  by  David 
Ferrier,  M.D.,  F.R.S. :  London,  1878. 
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thet  direction,  you  kin  bet,"  ob- 
served Bill." 

Fortunately  no  accident  what- 
ever occurred  in  the  mine,  and  the 
work  went  on  uninterrupted  for 
several  days.  One  afternoon,  when 
it  was  growing  late,  and  Bill  was 
preparing  to  put  in  a  charge,  he 
suggested  that  it  would  facilitate 
matters  if  Putterton  and  Winmore 
would  return  to  camp  before  him, 
and  start  the  arrangements  for 
supper,  and  he  would  follow  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished.  They 
therefore  left  him,  and  went  down. 
They  lighted  a  fire,  brought  water, 
baked  bread,  and  at  length  had  the 
meal  all  ready  and  waiting.  Put- 
terton went  to  the  door,  and  gazed 
in  the  direction  of  Silverdale.  The 
sun  set,  the  shadows  deepened,  but 
Bill  came  not.  Finally,  Putterton 
became  alarmed,  and  set  out  for  the 
mine  to  ascertain  what  the  trouble 
was.  He  returned  in  great  haste, 
and  said  Bill  was  not  there.  He 
thought  he  must  have  attempted 
to  come  down  by  the  short  cut,  and 
perhaps  fallen.  They  must  make 
their  way  to  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
and  ascertain  if  such  were  the  case. 
With  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  for  it 
was  now  dark,  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  spot  under  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  short  cut,  and 
there  lay  poor  Bill,  bleeding  and 
insensible,  but  not  dead.  The 
spreading  branches  of  the  pines  had 
saved  him,  but  he  was  much 
bruised,  and  had  struck  with  con- 
siderable violence  on  the  frontal 
region  of  the  skull. 

Putterton  knew  a  little  about 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  con- 
cluded from  his  hasty  examination 
that  there  were  no  fractures,  and 
that  Bill  would  recover  in  due 
time,  provided  there  were  no  in- 
ternal injuries.  Quickly  improvis- 
ing a  litter  out  of  some  boughs, 
they  carefully  transported  their  un- 
fortunate comrade  back  to  the 


cabin,  where  they  placed  him  in 
the  bunk,  and  used  every  means  in 
their  power  to  restore  conscious- 
ness, but  without  success.  Bill 
lived  and  breathed,  and  they  did 
not  despair  of  seeing  him  well 
again,  knowing  as  they  did  what 
a  remarkably  strong  constitution 
he  had.  He  appeared  as  one  sleep- 
ing, and  they  sat  and  watched 
patiently  by  his  side.  Toward 
morning  their  anxiety  was  some- 
what relieved  by  the  sound  of  occa- 
sional low  groans,  and  they  felt 
that  he  was  reviving.  Later  he 
attempted  to  raise  his  hand  to  his 
head,  but  it  was  daylight  before  he 
opened  his  eyes, — or  eye,  rather, 
for  one  was  so  much  swollen  it 
could  not  open — and  then,  as  if 
the  light  hurt  it,  he  closed  it  im- 
mediately. 

Putterton  had  re-examined  the 
patient  in  a  more  thorough  man- 
ner, but  failed  to  discover  any  evi- 
dence of  serious  external  injuries. 
The  fall  had  been  so  broken  by 
the  stout  yet  yielding  bushy  bran- 
ches of  the  pines,  that  it  was  much 
like  falling  through  a  mass  of  cush- 
ioned springs,  and  the  injuries  con- 
sisted mainly  of  contusions  and 
scratches.  From  the  uneasiness 
with  which  Bill  now  moved  his 
head  about,  it  appeared  to  give  him 
more  pain  than  the  remainder  of 
his  frame. 

Putterton  had  been  considering 
the  feasibility  of  putting  old  Doc 
to  the  test  of  a  quick  ride  to  Ruby- 
ville  for  medical  assistance,  and  he 
concluded  that  it  must  be  done. 
One  could  attend  to  Bill  as  well  as 
two,  and  he  decided  that  he  him- 
self had  better  stay,  as  he  was  more 
familiar  with  the  requirements 
of  such  circumstances.  Therefore 
Winmore  prepared  for  the  ride  to 
Rubyville,  after  Dr  Swayton  with 
his  liniments  and  bandages.  The 
trip,  it  was  estimated,  could  be 
made  in  three  days;  and  mean- 
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while,  as  the  small  stock  of  lini- 
ments which  Putterton  always  car- 
ried would  soon  give  out,  cold 
water  alone  would  have  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

"You  will  have  some  trouble 
finding  your  way  back  to  the  pass," 
said  Putterton;  "but  if  you  will 
let  old  Doc  have  his  own  way,  he'll 
carry  you  through." 

"  Oh,  we'll  get  out  all  right,  Doc 
and  I,"  said  Winmore,  resolutely ; 
"my  bump  of  locality  is  well  de- 
veloped." 

Old  Doc  was  brought  up  and 
saddled.  He  pawed  the  ground 
impatiently.  Presently  Winmore 
leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  just  as 
the  sunlight  was  creeping  down  the 
higher  peaks,  he  rode  off  at  a  full 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  Ruby- 
ville.  Putterton  watched  him  till 
he  disappeared  from  view,  and  then 
returned  once  more  to  his  charge. 
He  found  Bill  slightly  improved. 
The  respiration  was  better,  and  the 
pulse  more  regular,  and  he  stirred 
uneasily,  and  sometimes  opened 
his  uninjured  eye,  but  only  to  close 
it  again  without  appearing  to  see 
anything.  His  head  was  feverish, 
and  the  brain  seemed  to  be  for  the 
time  being  paralysed.  Putterton 
watched  constantly  and  anxiously 
beside  him,  scarce  taking  time  at 
noon  for  a  hasty  lunch.  At  length 
Bill  grew  less  restive,  and  finally 
slept;  and  he  continued  in  this 
sleeping  condition  the  whole  after- 
noon. As  evening  came  on  he 
tossed  about  again,  muttered  in  an 
unintelligible  way,  and  then  fell 
into  a  sleep.  Putterton  himself 
was  beginning  to  feel  drowsy,  and 
resolved  at  last  to  snatch  a  few 
moments'  sleep,  that  he  might  be 
better  equal  to  the  morrow.  There- 
fore, after  seeing  that  everything 
was  in  good  order,  and  that  Bill's 
bandages  were  wet  and  in  proper 
shape,  he  adjusted  some  logs  in 
the  fireplace  so  that  they  would 


burn  slowly,  drew  a  stool  up  to  the 
table,  and  leaning  his  head  on  his 
arms,  fell  asleep  instantly.  When 
he  awoke,  the  grey  morning  light 
was  stealing  through  the  chinks, 
the  fire  was  out,  and  Bill  still 
slumbered.  Rising  quickly,  he 
stepped  to  the  bedside.  Bill  was 
apparently  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition, except  that  the  visible 
swellings  were  much  reduced,  some 
of  them  having  left  only  black-and- 
blue  spots  in  their  stead. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  Bill 
was  at  least  no  worse  if  not  improv- 
ed, Putterton  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  out  to  see  what  sort  of  a  day 
was  promised.  The  sky  was  clear, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of 
bright  weather,  at  which  he  was' 
pleased,  as  he  thought  a  fair  warm 
day  might  do  much  for  the  invalid. 
He  kindled  a  fire,  and  proceeded 
to  prepare  breakfast  for  himself. 
As  he  was  busy  over  it,  he  thought 
he  heard  a  rustling  behind  him,  and 
turning,  beheld  Bill  sitting  bolt- 
upright,  with  both  eyes  open  in  a 
blank  stare.  Putterton  was  star- 
tled. The  eyes  had  a  glassy,  vacant 
look — an  expression  similar  to  that 
of  a  somnambulist's ;  and  indeed 
Bill  appeared  as  if  he  might  be 
moving  in  his  sleep. 

Putterton  sprang  quickly  toward 
him  saying  :  "  You  must  lie  still — 
don't  try  to  get  up  Bill;"  and  as 
Bill  persisted  in  the  effort — "Lie 
down,  lie  down  instantly ;  you 
can't  walk  yet."  He  took  hold  of 
him,  and  gently  but  firmly  forced 
him  back  again.  Bill  made  no 
serious  resistance,  nor  did  he  speak 
or  seem  to  have  an  intelligent  idea 
of  what  was  taking  place.  His 
head  settled  back  on  the  pillow, 
and  he  appeared  once  more  to 
sleep  quietly.  Putterton,  much 
puzzled,  stood  regarding  him  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  returned 
to  the  cooking.  When  some  gruel 
was  ready  he  took  a  small  quan- 
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tity  in  a  cup,  and  carried  it  to  the 
bedside. 

"  Bill,"  he  said  tenderly,  "  don't 
you  think  you  could  take  a  little 
gruel  now?" 

Bill  made  no  answer  except  to 
open  his  eyes,  and  Putterton  took 
advantage  of  this  seeming  intelli- 
gence to  lift  him  up  a  little,  and 
prop  him  in  a  position  which  en- 
abled him  to  get  the  gruel  to  Bill's 
mouth  without  spilling  it.  Put- 
terton was  gratified  to  see  him 
drink  almost  two -thirds  of  the 
amount.  Putterton  then  softly 
lowered  him  again,  and  Bill  fell 
into  another  doze  which  lasted  till 
nearly  noon,  when  he  once  more 
opened  his  eyes.  This  time  there 
was  in  them  a  look  of  intelligence 
which  gave  Putterton  great  en- 
couragement. The  eyes  roamed 
slowly  over  the  room,  and  finally 
fixed  themselves  on  Putterton  with 
a  feeble  expression  of.  surprise. 
Why  it  should  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  Bill  to  see  him  there,  Put- 
terton could  not  imagine,  nor  did 
he  stop  to  think  about  it,  but 
poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  of  which 
he  had  kept  a  pot  ready  by  the 
fire,  and  proceeded  to  persuade 
Bill  to  drink  it.  This  Bill  did, 
and  after  swallowing  the  tea,  he 
seemed  much  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated. He  seemed  to  rest 
easier.  He  had  as  yet  not  spoken 
a  word,  and  Putterton  was  glad  he 
did  not  try  to  talk  now,  but  settled 
quietly  back  on  the  pillow  again. 
He  was  still  very  weak.  An  hour 
or  two  later,  Putterton  adminis- 
tered another  cupful  of  gruel,  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  whisky  in  it,  and 
this  appeared  to  benefit  Bill  so 
much  that  he  fell  into  the  most 
natural  sleep  since  the  accident. 
He  was  improving  very  fast,  that 
was  plain.  Putterton  was  grati- 
fied, and  hoped  to  see  him  in  a 
much  better  state  by  the  arrival 
of  Winmore  with  the  doctor.  Be- 


fore night,  Bill  woke  another  time, 
and  Putterton  succeeded  in  ad- 
ministering a  preparation  in  gruel, 
that  he  thought  would  put  him  in 
an  easier  frame  of  mind  by  the 
following  morning.  Putterton  sat 
up,  with  the  intention  of  watching 
his  patient  all  night ;  but  long  be- 
fore daylight  he  fell  asleep.  'When 
he  awoke  it  was  broad  day,  and 
Bill  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bunk,  looking  strangely  about  the 
apartment.  He  gazed  at  his  long 
grey  beard  with  evidence  of  sur- 
prise, and  he  looked  at  Putterton, 
as  if  Putterton  were  a  surprise  to 
him  also.  Feeling  weak,  he  had 
to  lie  down  again,  saying  feebly — 
"Who  are  you?  Where  did  you 
come  from  1 " 

"Who  am  I,  and  where  did  I 
come  from  ? "  repeated  Putterton, 
astonished  at  such  singular  ques- 
tions. Then  concluding  that  Bill 
was  delirious,  he  said  soothingly — 
"Why,  I  came  over  from  Ruby 
with  you,  Bill ;  don't  you  remem- 
ber? It's  all  right,  old  boy;  keep 
quiet,  and  we'll  bring  you  out  all 
right  in  a  few  days.  You  had  a 
bad  fall,  and  you're  not  over  the 
effects  of  it  yet,  by  any  means." 

"  Came  from  —  Ruby  —  with 
me  !  "  said  Bill,  slowly.  "  Ruby 
— where's  Ruby?" 

"  Rubyville,  you  know ;  it  lies 
over  there  in  Rainbow  Park ; 
don't  you  remember?"  Putterton 
answered,  thinking  best  to  humour 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  pre- 
pared to  get  some  breakfast. 

"  Rainbow  Park  !  —  Rubyville  ! 
No,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
those  places.  What  did  you  say 
your  name  is?" 

"  I'm  Putterton— George  Putter- 
ton,  old  fellow;  and  Winmore  has 
gone  out  to  Ruby  to  fetch  fresh 
medicines  and  Dr  Swayton.  You 
had  a  devil  of  a  bump,  you  know." 

"Yes.  I  fell  off  the  trail— I 
know  that ;  but  who  is  Winmore?" 
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"  Winmore  !  Oh,  he's  that  fes- 
tive young  tenderfoot  that  came  out 
especially  to  help  us  hunt  out  old 
Burnfield's  mine." 

"  Young  tenderfoot !  —  Burn- 
field's  mine,"  said  Bill,  musingly. 
"  Ah,  yes — Burnfield's  mine.  How 
do  you  know  Burnfield  has  a 
mine?1' 

"  How  do  I  know  it?  Why,  have 
you  forgotten  how  you  discovered 
the  old  box  full  of  Burnfield's 
papers,  and  all  that  ?  But  hold  on, 
Bill  —  you  mustn't  get  up  ; "  for 
Bill  had  raised  himself  again  at 
the  statement  of  the  discovery  of 
Burnfield's  box.  He  refused  to  lie 
down. 

"How  I  discovered  Burnfield's 
box  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Dis- 
cover my  own  box  !  How  do  you 
know  I  have  a  box  ?  And  what  are 
you  doing  here,  anyway  1 " 

"Just  at  present,"  answered 
Putterton,  good-humouredly — ' '  j  ust 
at  present,  old  boy,  I  am  preparing 
some  gruel  for  you,  and  as  soon  as 
it's  ready,  I  want  you  to  stop  your 
palaver  and  take  it  down." 

Bill  sank  back  half  exhausted, 
muttering  something  about  "  a 
friend,  anyway,"  and  he  closed 
his  eyes. 

"There,  now,  that's  the  way  to 
act,"  exclaimed  Putterton,  cheerily. 
"  Keep  quiet  and  do  as  I  say,  and 
you'll  be  on  your  pins  again  in  a 
few  days.  Do  you  feel  any  inter- 
nal pain  1 " 

"  Headache,"  answered  the  in- 
valid feebly. 

"  Your  bruises — are  they  pain- 
ful ? " 

"  Somewhat." 

"  Well,  we  won't  talk  any  more 
now  ;  it  tires  you,"  Putterton  said, 
and  went  on  with  his  preparations. 
Presently  he  brought  some  gruel 
to  the  bedside,  and  raised  Bill  up, 
when  the  latter  swallowed  the 
strengthening  mixture  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction.  Putterton  then 
gave  him  some  tea,  and  he  rested 


once  more,  soon  falling  asleep. 
After  eating  his  own  breakfast, 
Putterton  took  up  a  shot-gun,  and 
went  out  to  look  for  some  kind  of 
a  bird,  of  which  to  make  a  broth 
for  the  sick  man.  Fortunately  he 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  saw 
several  "  sage-hens,"  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  down  two  of  them. 
Both  were  fine  birds,  one  very 
young,  and  this  Putterton  soon 
had  stewing  on  the  fire.  When  it 
was  done  he  looked  around  to  see 
if  Bill  was  awake.  He  was  not. 

"I  hate  to  wake  him,"  Putterton 
said  to  himself,  "but  I  must — he 
ought  to  have  some  of  this  broth  ; " 
so  he  walked  to  the  bed  and  spoke 
quietly — 

"Wake  up,  old  boy,"  he  said  ;  "I 
have  some  delicious  chicken-broth 
for  you,"  —  and  he  touched  him 
gently  on  the  shoulder. 

Bill  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and 
rather  painfully  moved  himself, 
making  an  effort  to  rise.  Putter- 
ton  assisted  him  into  a  half-sitting 
posture,  and  propped  him  up  with 
blankets. 

"Oh,"  Bill  said,  with  a  weary 
yawn,  "it  seems  as  if  I  had  slept 
for  a  long  time  !  " 

"  So  you  have — two  or  three 
hours ;  and  besides  that,  most  of 
the  time  since  you  fell." 

"  But  it  seems  longer — it  seems 
an  age ;  and  yet  it  was  only  last 
night  that  I  fell." 

"No;  you  are  a  little  mixed. 
It  was  three  nights  ago  that  you 
fell.  Why,  Winmore  will  be  back 
to-night,  I  hope,  with  the  doctor." 

"  Oh,  was  it  1  My  head  aches 
so,  I  can't  think."  A  pause. 
"  Who  did  you  say  Winmore  is  1 " 

Putterton  felt  a  little  vexed,  but 
curbing  his  impatience,  he  replied 
calmly,  as  if  Bill  were  asking  a 
perfectly  rational  question — 

"  He's  the  young  fellow — my 
friend  from  Boston  —  who  came 
out  to  help  hunt  up  Burnfield's 
mine.  Here  now,  here's  a  bowl  of 
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nice  strong  broth,"  and  he  held  it 
before  Bill.  "  Come,  don't  talk  any 
more  till  you  have  eaten  all  of  this. 
I  won't  answer  a  single  question." 

Bill,  therefore,  had  no  other 
course  left  than  to  eat  the  broth  in 
silence.  His  appetite  was  improv- 
ing, for  he  eagerly  devoured  the 
fragments  of  fowl  at  the  bottom. 

"There — you've  got  something 
in  you  now  that'll  give  you 
strength,"  said  Putterton,  with 
gratification  at  the  prospect  of 
Bill's  speedy  recovery. 

The  wounded  man  was  certainly 
regaining  his  strength  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity. 

"  I  think  I'll  walk  a  little,"  he 
said,  much  to  Putterton's  astonish- 
ment ;  "I  feel  as  if  I  could  walk 
now,"  and  he  rose  to  his  feet  un- 
assisted. Putterton's  first  impulse 
was  to  discourage  him ;  but  Bill's 
manner  was  so  confident,  he  con- 
cluded to  give  him  his  own  way, 
and  helped  him  to  the  door.  Bill 
seemed  to  have  a  longing  to  look 
out  upon  the  valley,  and  the  sight 
of  it  might  relieve  his  disturbed  in- 
tellect in  a  measure. 

He  gazed  about  with  evidence  of 
astonishment,  and  looked  particu- 
larly long  and  hard  at  some  flat 
stones  that  formed  a  sort  of  natural 
pavement  on  the  bank  of  the  creek 
a  few  yards  off.  Then  he  muttered 
to  himself — 

"  Strange,  very  strange,"  he  said 
— and  then  added,  "  I'll  have  to  lie 
down,  my  head  pains  me  so  ; "  and 
Putterton  helped  him  to  return  to 
the  bunk.  For  some  moments  he 
remained  perfectly  quiet.  Then 
he  passed  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head once  or  twice,  opened  his 
eyes,  and  looked  directly  at  Put- 
terton. The  expression  in  the 
eyes  was  clearer  and  calmer  now, 
and  Putterton  congratulated  him- 
self that  the  broth  was  doing  good 
work.  He  was  taken  aback,  there- 
fore, when  Bill,  after  remarking 
that  his  head  was  better,  said — 


"  You  are  very  kind,  stranger — 
very  kind ;  and  it  was  extremely 
fortunate  for  me  that  you  happened 
here  in  the  nick  of  time.  But  tell 
me,  how  did  you  come  to  be  here  ? 
How  did  you  discover  the  Glen  1 " 

Putterton  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment.  He  thought  seriously  of 
paying  no  more  attention  to  Bill's 
delirious  remarks.  He  concluded, 
however,  to  continue  the  conver- 
sation, partly  because  he  thought 
it  might  be  a  relief  to  the  poor 
fellow,  and  partly  because  he  knew 
if  he  humoured  his  strange  fancies, 
he  could  the  more  easily  control 
him.  It  would  not  do  to  worry 
or  disturb  Bill  in  any  manner; 
and  altogether  the  wisest  plan — 
the  only  plan,  indeed, —  was  to 
give  him,  as  far  as  possible,  his 
own  way.  Therefore  Putterton 
answered — 

"Is  it  not  the  bounden  duty, 
Bill,  of  any  man  to  do  all  in  his 
power  for  an  injured  comrade,  espe- 
cially in  a  wilderness  like  this? 
And  don't  you  recollect  our  journey 
here  from  Rubyville  1 " 

"My  name  is  Burnfield — "William 
Burnfield,  sir.  I  am  under  great 
obligations  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness;  but  as  I  told  you,  I  don't 
remember  you,  nor  any  journey 
from  any  place  called  Rubyville," 
said  Bill  with  dignity,  and  con- 
siderable animation  for  a  sick  man. 

"No,  of  course  you  don't.  A 
man  who  has  fallen  sixty  feet, 
usually  don't  remember  anything 
of  this  world,"  said  Putterton, 
chuckling.  "  I  think  you're  doing 
remarkably  well.  Oh,  you'll  re- 
member it  all  in  a  day  or  two, 
so  don't  worry  yourself,  Mr  Burn- 
field  !  "  and  Putterton  smiled  at  the 
idea  of  calling  him  Burnfield. 

Bill  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  if 
fatigued,  and  was  silent.  Then  he 
said — "You  talk  very  strangely, 
sir;  I  can't  understand  you.  I 
know  my  fall  has  bruised  and 
weakened  me  somewhat,  and  per- 
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haps  my  mind  is  a  little  muddled  ; 
but  who  you  are,  and  how  you 
came  here  so  providentially,  puzzles 
me  beyond  measure." 

Putterton  paced  up  and  down  the 
apartment  for  some  time.  Was  Bill 
going  mad?  or  was  he  himself  dream- 
ing 1  All  of  a  sudden  it  struck  him 
that  Bill's  language  was  vastly 
improved  since  the  accident.  He 
had  always  been  of  the  opinion 
that  Bill  added  something  to  his 
accent  and  bad  grammar  for  effect ; 
but  now  his  continued  use  of  such 
improved  forms  of  expression  in- 
creased his  surprise  and  wonder, 
and  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it  as  for  the  persistency 
with  which  Bill  clung  to  the  idea 
that  he  was  Burnfield.  Bill  went 
on  at  length — 

"  Everything  has  deteriorated 
greatly  since  I  went  to  the  mine 
yesterday.  Then,  these  logs  were 
comparatively  new — now,  they  look 
old  and  weather-beaten ;  are  they 
so,  or  do  my  eyes  deceive  me?" 
He  paused  for  a  reply. 

"They  are  old,"  Putterton  re- 
plied. "This  cabin  was  built  by 
Burnfield,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know;  I  built  this  cabin 
when  I  first  came  into  the  Glen — 
almost  two  years  ago, — but  it  looks 
twenty  years  old  now." 

"Well,  old  fellow,  if  you'll  lie 
down  and  go  to  sleep,  you'll  re- 
member in  due  course  of  time  that 
this  cabin,  according  to  Burnfield's 
papers,  must  have  been  put  up  at 
least  fifteen  years  ago." 

"  No ;  I  built  it  in  the  spring  of 
1857,  just  after  I  found  the  mine." 

"Ah,  you  did,  did  you1?"  said 
Putterton,  staring  at  his  compan- 
ion again,  surprised  to  hear  him 
discourse  so  glibly  on  what  he  had 
done ;  but  he  kept  to  his  resolve 
not  to  contradict  him,  and  added — 

"As  it  is  now  the  spring  of 
1873,  you  readily  perceive  the 
house  is  then  exactly  sixteen  years 
old." 


"  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  !"  cried  Bill,  starting  from  the 
bed,  but  immediately  sinking  back 
again.  "  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  -  three  !  You  are  joking, 
my  good  friend." 

"Not  at  all,  Bill — not  at  all. 
This  is  the  year  of  our  Lord  1873, 
just  as  sure  as  time  flies." 

"  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  !  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three !  Can  it  be — can  it  be 
possible — can  it  be  possible  1 "  he 
said  wildly.  "Am  I  dreaming? 
Is  this  some  fearful  nightmare  ?  or 
am  I  awake,  and  is  it  the  terrible 
reality  ?  No,  no,  no  !  impossible, 
impossible  !  Where  am  I  ?  I  can't 
think — my  head  spins  like  a  top — 
ah,"  and  he  fell  back  exhausted. 

"  I  think  I  may  safely  say  you 
are  dreaming,  Bill.  Your  head 
got  pretty  well  shaken  up  by  the 
fall,  and  you  are  a  trifle  delirious, 
that's  all.  Lie  still— that's  a  good 
fellow  ;  a  few  more  days'  rest,  and 
the  doctor's  treatment,  will  bring 
you  round  all  right  again." 

But  Bill  did  not  heed  his  re- 
marks. He  sat  up  and  looked 
about  him  again.  His  beard  at- 
tracted his  attention  once  more, 
and  he  gazed  at  it  intently. 

"  Grey ! "  he  said,  as  if  in  so- 
liloquy. "  Grey  !  my  beard  grey  ! 
yet  when  I  went  to  the  mine  yes- 
terday, or  the  day  before,  it  was 
brown  as  a  chestnut.  Did  the  fall 
turn  it  grey?  Where's  my  look- 
ing-glass?" and  he  glanced  about 
the  apartment. 

"  Here's  one,"  said  Putterton,  as 
he  handed  him  a  small  glass  which 
had  hung  on  the  wall.  "  But  your 
beard  and  hair  have  been  grey 
ever  since  I  knew  you,  Bill,"  and 
Putterton  racked  his  brain  for 
some  method  of  soothing  Bill's 
nerves.  Bill  meanwhile  took  the 
glass  and  looked  attentively  at  his 
reflected  image. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  moodily ; 
"  I  have  kept  pace  with  the  cabin 
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in  appearance.  "  Strange — such  a 
great  change  in  so  short  a  time  ! 
Why,  when  I  built  this  cabin  I 
was  no  older-looking  than  you  are. 
Now  the  cabin  is  antiquated,  and  I 
am  old  and  bruised,  being  cared  for 
by  a  good  Samaritan,  apparently 
dropped  from  the  clouds  just  at 
the  right  moment.  I  am  grateful, 
I  am  sure.  But,  without  joking, 
what  year  is  this?" 

"  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  Bill,  as  I  told  you  before. 
But  I  vow  you  do  stick  to  the  idea 
that  you're  Burnfield.  If  you  keep 
it  up  much  longer,  I'll  begin  to 
think  Bill  Chloride  is  lost,  and  we 
have  found  William  Burnfield  in 
his  place,"  Putterton  replied,  jest- 
ingly. 

"  Bill  Chloride— who  is  he  ? " 

"  Who  is  Bill  Chloride  1  Why, 
old  fellow,  he  is  you  when  you  are 
yourself." 

"  When  I'm  not  myself  it  must 
be ;  for  if  ever  I  was  myself,  I  am 
now.  Whether  it  is  1859  or  1873 
— whether  this  is  earth,  heaven, 
or  hell — I,  sir,  am  William  Burn- 
field." 

"Well,  Mr  Burnfield,  I  think 
you  had  better  take  a  rest  now, 
don't  you  ?  You'll  tire  yourself  too 
much  if  you  go  on  this  way." 

"  No,  I  feel  strong,  and  prefer 
to  sit  up  awhile  yet ;  but  I  would 
like  some  more  of  that  delicious 
broth  and  a  cup  of  tea." 

Putterton  hastened  to  respond 
to  Bill's  request;  and  when  the 
broth  and  tea  had  been  disposed  of, 
Bill,  instead  of  lying  down  as  Put- 
terton hoped  he  would,  began  to 
talk  again. 

"There  is  some  mistake  here," 
he  said.  "You  call  me  Chloride 
or  something  like  that,  and  I  style 
myself  Burnfield.  You  declare 
this  is  1873,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
1859,  for  it  was  1859  when  I  fell, 
and  you  admit  I  fell  only  two  or 
three  nights  ago.  Now,  if  you  are 
joking,  have  done  with  it;  if  you 


are  not,  let  us  try  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding." 

Putterton  began  to  fear  that 
Bill's  case  was  a  bad  one — that 
there  was  more  than  mere  delirium 
at  the  bottom — and  considered  what 
measures  to  take  should  Bill  be- 
come violent. 

"There  is  no  doubt  some  mis- 
take, Mr  Burnfield,"  he  said  ap- 
peasingly;  "for  you  fell  from  the 
trail  three  days  ago,  and  yet  this 
is  1873.  In  1859  I  would  have 
been  just  thirteen  years  old,  and  I 
look  more  than  that  now,  don't  I1?" 

"  You  look  at  least  twenty-seven 
now,"  said  Bill. 

"  A  good  guess.  I  am  exactly 
twenty-seven ;  so  you  see  I  am 
right  about  the  date." 

Bill  said  nothing  for  several  min- 
utes. Then  he  muttered,  "  I  will 
trust  him." 

"We  will  compare  notes,"  he 
said  aloud.  "  I  will  outline  my 
history  for  you,  and  see  if  by  that 
means  we  cannot  clear  away  the 
obstacles  to  our  mutual  under- 
standing." 

"  Proceed,"  said  Putterton,  glad 
to  have  Bill  do  the  talking. 

"  I  was  born  in  June  1824,  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York. 
That  makes  me,  you  perceive,  just 
thirty-five  years  old."  Remem- 
bering his  beard,  he  stopped  and 
looked  at  it.  "  Yet,"  he  went  on, 
"  I  appear  much  older,  for  I  am 
grey  as  a  badger." 

"  I  should  say  so,"  put  in  Putter- 
ton,  unable  to  resist.  "  Why,  Bill, 
you  are  nearly  fifty — you've  been 
knocking  about  the  mountains  be- 
tween here  and  Granite  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  you  were  thirty-five  or 
forty  when  you  began." 

"  '  Granite,'  did  you  say  ?  You 
come  from  Granite,  then,  do  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  I'm  from  Granite." 

"  I  hope  they'll  have  a  post-office 
there  before  long.  It's  too  far  to 
Fort  Henry." 
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"  Post-office  !  Why,  have  you  for- 
gotten, Bill,  that  Granite  has  near- 
ly ten  thousand  inhabitants  1 " 

"  Ten  thousand  !  "  exclaimed 
Bill. 

"  It  has.  But  go  on  with  your 
story,  old  boy ;  I'm  anxious  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  tale  you'll  make 
of  it." 

"  Well,  I  completed  my  studies," 
Bill  continued  ;  "  but  by  a  stroke  of 
misfortune,  while  I  was  travelling 
abroad,  my  father  failed  in  busi- 
ness, and  from  great  wealth  was 
reduced  to  an  income  barely  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  immediate  wants 
of  his  family.  I  returned  home, 
and  found  a  position  with  a  strong 
firm  that  paid  me  well.  Being  for- 
tunate in  investing  some  of  my 
savings,  I  found  myself,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  possessed  of  quite 
a  handsome  property;  and  I  crown- 
ed my  prosperity  by  marrying  the 
sweetest  girl  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon.  I  have  her  portrait  here," 
and  he  fumbled  about  the  pillow 
for  it. 

"  There's  no  portrait  there,  I  am 
positive,"  said  Putterton,  "  so  you 
need  not  trouble  to  hunt." 

"  Have  you  taken  it  away  1  Did 
you  dare  1 "  and  his  eyes  flashed. 

"  No,  Bill,  I  didn't  take  it ;  you 
never  had  any,  so  far  as  I  know." 

"  It  must  be  there  somewhere. 
At  any  rate,"  Bill  continued,  "  I 
have  another,  which  I  received  only 
the  other  day.  It  is  still  in  the 
envelope  with  the  letter  in  my  box. 
I'll  get  it,"  and  he  tried  to  walk. 

"  Sit  still,  and  tell  me  where  to 
look." 

Bill  indicated  the  place  where 
he  had  discovered  Burnfield's  box, 
which  had  been  brought  along  for 
reference,  and  now  reposed  on  its 
old  shelf.  To  humour  Bill's  curious 
conceit,  Putterton  brought  it  to 
him. 

"  How  did  you  dare  to  break 
open  my  private  box  ? "  exclaimed 
Bill  angrily,  when  he  saw  the 
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broken  lid.  "  If  I  were  not  so 
weak  I'd  be  tempted  to  thrash  you. 
No,  for  you  have  befriended  me  ; 
but  why  did  you  meddle  with 
it?" 

"  You  broke  it  open  yourself 
when  you  first  found  it,"  answered 
Putterton. 

"  There  you  are  with  your  enig- 
mas again,"  said  Bill  impatiently, 
at  the  same  time  fumbling  amongst 
the  papers,  their  decayed  condition 
calling  forth  further  exclamations 
of  surprise  from  him.  Finding  the 
letter  containing  the  portrait  of  the 
woman  and  child,  he  took  it  out 
and  kissed  it  reverently,  afterwards 
handing  it  to  Putterton.  The  lat- 
ter was  more  bewildered  than  ever 
at  the  singular  actions  of  his  com- 
rade. At  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  he  thought,  perhaps,  Bill  was 
about  to  reveal  that  portion  of  his 
life  which  had  apparently  always 
been  a  carefully  guarded  secret 
with  him,  but  now  he  concluded  it 
was  only  more  of  the  delusions  of 
Bill's  deranged  intellect. 

"My  little  Ellen  —  the  darling. 
I  wonder  how  she  is  !  it  seems 
so  long  since  I  saw  them.  Two 
years  is  a  long  time." 

Putterton  returned  the  photo- 
graph, saying,  "  I  saw  the  picture, 
you  know,  when  we  three  examined 
the  box  in  my  room." 

"  Examined  my  box  in  your 
room  !  No.  I  don't  know.  This 
is  the  box  in  which  I  keep  my  pri- 
vate papers  and  letters,  and  I  don't 
understand  what  you  mean  by 
'  when  we  examined  '  it.  However, 
I  will  proceed  :  I  married,  and  we 
were  blessed  with  our  little  Ellen. 
Our  business  was  flourishing,  and  I 
was  happy.  But  my  partner  —  a 
warm-hearted  Irishman  named  Gar- 
raii  —  was  dissipated  without  my 
knowing  it,  and  at  length  com- 
pletely undermined  and  ruined  our 
concern,  and  fled,  no  one  knew 
where.  I  found  my  property  all 
gone,  and  a  heavy  balance  against 
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me.  I  vowed  to  some  time  clear 
it  all  away.  Just  about  that  period 
an  uncle  died  in  California,  leaving 
me  his  sole  heir.  It  was  not  much 
he  left  me,  but  it  was  enough  to 
establish  a  comfortable  home  for 
my  wife,  in  her  own  name,  in  one 
of  the  villages  near  New  York — in 
Ramapo — and  yield  her  a  moderate 
income.  For  myself,  I  meant  to 
try  my  fortune  in  the  far  western 
wilderness,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strance of  family  and  friends.  For- 
tunes had  been  quickly  made  in 
the  West  before,  and  I  could  not 
see  why  I  should  not  be  one  of  the 
favoured  individuals.  I  would  try 
it  any  way.  My  uncle's  trunk  had 
been  forwarded  to  me,  and  in  it  I 
found  some  sealed  papers.  These 
I  discovered  to  be  a  description  of 
an  old  Spanish  mine — a  mine  of 
great  richness — existing  somewhere 
near  the  Colorado  river.  My  uncle 
himself  had  translated  this  descrip- 
tion from  some  original  Spanish  do- 
cuments in  Mexico.  There  were 
directions  for  reaching  the  locality, 
and  for  ascertaining  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  mine  ;  and  the  whole 
account  was  straightforward  and 
authentic.  With  such  certainty  of 
rich  returns,  I  was  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged, even  by  an  unbroken  wil- 
derness. I  felt  that  Nature,  with 
a  few  of  her  simple  children,  would 
not  be  more  unkind  to  me  than 
civilisation  in  some  respects  had 
been ;  and  I  had  a  theory  that  In- 
dians, properly  treated,  would  not 
prove  such  devils  as  they  are  com- 
monly pictured.  I  have  since  found 
the  theory  to  be  a  correct  one.  My 
uncle  had  not  attempted  to  find 
the  mine,  because  he  thought  the 
region  too  wild  to  penetrate.  I 
ascertained  that  the  nearest  point 
to  my  proposed  destination  was 
Fort  Henry.  From  there  I  would 
be  compelled  to  follow  the  written 
directions,  as  no  such  thing  as  a 
map  existed.  With  my  dog,  and 
two  or  three  horses,  I  started  out 


from  Fort  Henry,  and  succeeded 
in  finding  the  old  Spanish  and  In- 
dian trail,  and  reached  the  Glen 
without  adventure.  Pretending  to 
be  a  trapper,  no  one  at  the  Fort 
suspected  my  true  object.  I  found 
the  ore  to  be  horn  silver;  and  I 
reduced  it  at  the  mine,  by  means 
of  a  furnace  left  by  the  Spaniards, 
which  I  succeeded  in  rebuilding. 
I  kept  all  traces  of  ore  away  from 
the  cabin,  so  that  should  I  possibly 
have  a  chance  visitor  he  would  not 
discover  my  secret.  The  ingots  I 
brought  down  and  stored  in  an  ex- 
cavation I  made  for  the  purpose. 
You  have  proved  yourself  such  a 
good  friend  to  me,  that  I  will  let 
you  into  the  secret  and  show  you 
the  cac/ie." 

Putterton  was  amazed  at  the 
straightforward  style  of  Bill's  nar- 
rative, and  he  was  impatient  to  see 
what  he  would  do  when  he  failed 
to  expose  the  cacJie  of  silver. 

"  You  noticed  by  the  creek  there 
a  flat-topped  ledge  1 "  Bill  asked. 

"  No ; "  looking  out — "  oh  yes, 
I  see  it.  I  remember  it  attracted 
my  attention  the  first  day  we  came 
— the  one  nearest  the  house,  you 
mean  ? " 

"  The  same.  Now,  take  a  crow- 
bar— you'll  find  several  in  the  tool- 
house —  and  after  scraping  off 
the  sand  from  the  longest  stone, 
the  end  of  which  projects  farther 
than  the  rest,  insert  the  bar  in  the 
crevice  at  the  western  edge,  and 
pry  outward  with  all  your  strength. 
The  stone  will  slide  three  feet — it 
is  on  rollers — and  will  disclose  the 
entrance  to  a  small  chamber.  This 
chamber  I  have  partly  filled  with 
silver  bricks." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Putterton;  and 
he  procured  a  bar,  and  then  went 
to  the  ledge.  It  was  not  an  ex- 
traordinary ledge.  There  were 
many  very  much  like  it  all  over 
the  Smoky  Hill  district.  It  formed 
just  here  the  western  bank  of  the 
creek,  and  the  top  was  perhaps 
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twenty  feet  above  it,  and  was  made 
of  broad  flat  stones.  One  of  these 
was,  as  Bill  had  said,  longer  than 
the  others,  and  there  was  a  crevice 
at  its  western  edge.  Putterton 
placed  the  bar  in  the  crevice,  and 
pushed  on  it ;  for  he  saw  that  Bill 
had  hobbled  to  the  door,  and  was 
watching  him.  There  was  no  mo- 
tion :  the  stone  was  as  firm  as  it 
ever  had  been.  He  laughed,  and 
by  way  of  emphasising  his  amuse- 
ment, gave  a  tremendous  jerk  at 
the  bar,  bending  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  starting  the  stone  several 
inches.  He  was  nonplussed.  He 
rubbed  his  head  pensively,  and 
stared  at  the  stone.  Could  it  be 
possible,  he  thought  suddenly,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  old  Spanish 
secrets  ;  that  Bill  had  found  it  out 
unknown  to  his  companions — had 
intended  keeping  it  to  himself — 
and  now,  in  his  delirious  moments, 
had  exposed  it  ?  No ;  Bill  never 
would  do  such  a  thing.  What, 
then,  was  the  explanation  1  There 
seemed  to  be  no  other.  However, 
here  was  the  moving  stone,  and 
Putterton  was  too  much  interested 
in  it  to  stop  long  for  explanations. 
He  pried  it  back  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  and  saw  yawning  at  his  feet  a 
black  hole,  three  feet  long  by  about 
two  feet  wide. 


"  Does  it  work  all  right  ? "  in- 
quired Bill. 

"  Yes ;  here's  a  chamber,  without 
a  doubt,  unless  I'm  dreaming." 

"  One  of  us  seems  to  be  in  dream- 
land, I'm  sure.  However,  there's 
110  dream  about  that  chamber.  Do 
you  see  a  ladder  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Putterton. 

"  Well,  go  down  then ;  it's  only 
about  seven  feet  deep." 

Putterton  hesitated.  He  wanted 
to  go  down;  but  he  feared  if  he 
did,  Bill,  in  some  strange  freak, 
might  push  the  stone  back,  and 
make  him  a  prisoner.  He  was  very 
suspicious  of  Bill's  mental  condi- 
tion. But  as  he  remembered  how 
weak  poor  Bill  was — that  he  could 
probably  not  even  lift  the  crowbar, 
much  less  pry  a  heavy  weight  with 
it, — he  prepared  to  descend ;  but 
just  as  he  had  placed  one  foot  on 
the  top  round  of  the  ladder,  a  loud 
shout  from  the  direction  of  the 
narrows  attracted  his  attention. 
Glancing  that  way,  he  saw  two 
horsemen  coming  towards  the  cabin 
at  a  rapid  pace.  He  thought  it 
was  Winmore  and  the  doctor  ;  but 
it  might  be  the  Irishman  and  his 
comrade,  or  even  some  one  else ;  so 
he  hastened  to  pry  back  the  stone 
to  its  place,  and  throw  some  sand 
and  loose  sticks  carelessly  over  it. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


"  Holla,  Chloride  !  "  shouted 
Winmore  heartily,  for  it  was  he 
who  rode  up  ;  "  you're  on  your  pins 
again.  I'm  glad  to  see  it,  I  tell 
you ;  for  I  had  my  sincere  doubts 
about  your  ever  coming  out  of  that 
scrape  with  whole  bones. 

Bill  nodded  coldly,  but  made  no 
reply.  He  asked  Putterton  who 
the  men  were.  Putterton  patiently 
tried  again  to  explain  that  the 
speaker  was  their  companion  on 
the  journey  from  Rubyville ;  that 
he  had  ridden  back  there  for  medi- 


cal assistance;  and  that  the  man 
with  him  was  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,"  said  Bill,  "  he's  the  person 
who  went  for  the  doctor,  is  he1? 
I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your 
trouble,  sir." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Win- 
more. 

"Winmore,  this  is  Mr  Burnfield 
himself,  whom  we  have  the  honour 
to  serve,"  Putterton  explained,  with 
a  suggestive  wink,  and  continued  : 
"  Mr  Burnfield,  let  me  introduce  to 
you  Dr  Sway  ton." 
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"  The  devil  it  is,"  said  Winmore 
in  an  undertone. 

Bill  complained  just  then  of 
weakness,  and  Winmore  hastened 
to  assist  him  back  to  his  bed.  The 
doctor  and  Puttertoii  meanwhile 
held  a  consultation  as  they  un- 
saddled the  horses,  —  Putterton 
briefly  rehearsing  the  condition  of 
affairs  since  Winmore's  departure. 

"  Very  singular,"  said  the  doctor, 
as  they  entered  the  house. 

He  carefully  examined  Bill,  and 
declared  that  he  was  in  110  physical 
way  seriously  injured.  He  compli- 
mented Putterton  on  the  skill  and 
tact  which  he  had  displayed ;  but 
he  shook  his  head  dubiously  when 
questioned  about  Bill's  mental  con- 
dition. He  said  he  would  not  be 
able  to  tell  for  some  time  whether 
Bill's  brain  had  been  so  much 
affected  by  the  fall  as  to  make  any 
radical  changes  in  its  structure  ;  but 
the  headache  which  Bill  complained 
of  in  the  frontal  region,  though 
not  now  violent,  was  a  bad  symp- 
tom ;  for  headache  was  almost 
always  constantly  present  in  cases 
of  brain  derangement.  He  thought, 
however,  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  keep  Chloride  as  quiet  as  possi- 
ble ;  let  him  have  his  own  way ;  and 
treat  him  exactly  as  if  he  were  the 
person  whom  he  supposed  himself 
to  be.  Meanwhile  he  would  ad- 
minister necessary  remedies,  and 
closely  watch  the  patient's  progress 
from  day  to  day.  Then  he  went  to 
Bill,  told  him  he  was  pleased  to 
see  him  recovering  so  rapidly,  and 
hoped  to  find  him  quite  himself 
again  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two.  But  he  cautioned  him  to 
rest  quietly,  and  not  to  tax  his 
brain  by  any  worry  or  unneces- 
sary exertion. 

The  doctor  was  much  puzzled,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  case.  He 
prepared  his  note-books  for  record- 
ing minutely  all  the  changes,  and 
everything  of  importance  connected 
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with  it,  and  in  his  own  mind  looked 
upon  it  with  as  much  gratification 
as  a  school-girl  on  a  new  novel. 

"  You  made  good  time,"  said 
Putterton  to  Winmore,  as  they 
were  eating  supper. 

"  Yes  ;  I  had  no  trouble  finding 
the  way.  Old  Doc  is  a  jewel — such 
a  knowing  fellow,  and  a  splendid 
traveller.  He  goes  like  a  bird." 

"  Is  '  Old  Doc,'  as  you  call  him, 
your  horse  ? "  asked  Bill,  overhear- 
ing the  remark. 

"  No,  he's  — r-  yours,"  Winmore 
was  about  to  say,  but  checking 
himself  in  time,  changed  it  to 
"  owned  by  a  friend  of  mine  ;  but  I 
like  to  ride  him,  and  took  him  out 
to  Ruby  because  he  knew  the  way, 
and  is  so  tough." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Bill,  "  have 
you  seen  anything  of  my  animals  ? 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  them. 
They  must  be  all  right  though, 
for  they  never  leave  the  Glen." 

"  How  many  were  there  1 "  in- 
quired Putterton. 

"  Three — two  horses  and  a  mule; 
but  they  must  be  close  by,  I'm  sure. 
But  Ponto,  the  rascal,  he  ought  to 
be  here;  I  never  thought  of  him 
till  this  minute.  I  thought  some- 
thing was  missing,  too" — and  he 
whistled  in  a  peculiar  way  several 
times,  but  rather  feebly. 

"  Ponto  is  your  dog,  I  presume," 
said  Putterton,  dryly. 

"  Yes ;  he  always  watches  the 
cabin  while  I  am  at  the  mine. 
He's  a  fine  fellow,  too.  Here, 
Ponto,  Ponto ;  come  here,  old  boy," 
he  called  affectionately.  But  the 
faint  call  met  with  no  response, 
and  no  Ponto  came.  "I  wonder 
where  he  can  be,"  he  said,  slowly 
and  anxiously. 

"  Have  you  forgotten,  B — Burn- 
field,  that  your  dog  —  Jack  you 
called  him  then— died  of  old  age 
three  years  ago1?" 

"  Ponto  his  name  was.  No, 
Ponto  didn't  die  three  years  ago, 
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for  he  was  playing  then  in  Ramapo 
with  my  little  Ellen." 

The  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted in  a  very  unexpected  manner. 
The  distant  whinny  of  a  horse  broke 
upon  the  astonished  ears  of  the 
party,  followed  in  a  moment  by  a 
long  loud  halloo.  Putterton  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  grasped  his  rifle, 
though  it  was  not  likely  any  one 
with  offensive  intentions  would  so 
plainly  announce  his  coming.  Win- 
more  followed  Putterton's  example, 
while  the  doctor  soothed  Bill,  and 
succeeded  in  keeping  him  in  his  bed. 

The  sun  had  already  set,  but  it 
was  still  light  enough  to  see  plainly, 
and  as  Putterton  looked  out,  he  dis- 
cerned two  horsemen  approaching 
rapidly.  He  and  Winmore  stepped 
out,  rifle  in  hand,  to  meet  these 
bold  riders,  who,  Putterton  sus- 
pected, were  the  very  same  who 
had  before  so  unceremoniously  left 
them,  and  who  had  succeeded  in 
following  Winmore  and  the  doctor 
in  their  hasty  journey.  As  they 
came  up  he  perceived  he  was  not 
mistaken.  The  foremost  ejaculated 
in  his  familiar  manner— 

"  Why,  how  d'ye  do  agin,  gents  ? 
Didn't  spect  to  meet  yez  so  soon 
agin ;  but  I'm  tarnal  glad  we  hev, 
fur  we're  ruther  late  campin.'  agin, 
an'  the  sight  o'  yer  cabin  looks 
kinder  cheerful  like.  We're  not 
much  acquainted  in  these  yer  parts, 
an'  would  be  obleeged  to  ye  if  ye 
would  'low  us  to  stop  with  ye." 

"  Well,  sirs,"  said  Putterton, 
haughtily,  "  I  am  not  sure  we  care 
to  have  you  stop  with  us  again, 
after  the  way  you  gave  us  the  slip 
the  other  time." 

"  Sorry  ye  didn't  like  the  way 
we  left  ye ;  but  the  truth  was,  ye 
were  all  sleepin'  so  comfortable, 
we  hated  to  wake  ye  jist  to  say 
good-bye,  so  we  concluded  to  jist 
go  on.  Sorry  ye  didn't  like  it." 

Putterton  had  no  reply  to  this  ; 
for  how  could  he  deny  the  truth  of 
the  statement  1  So  he  said — 


"  What  have  you  followed  us 
here  for,  anyway  1 " 

"  Follered  ye  !  Why,  bless  yer 
soul,  we  didn't  foller  ye !  Hain't 
this  yer  a  free  country,  an'  hain't 
everybody  a  pilin'  inter  the  Smoky 
Hill  Range  fur  prospects?  We 
came,  too,  an'  strikin'  tracks  leadin' 
purty  straight  fur  somewhere,  we 
thought  the  fellers  'at  made  'em 
must  ha'  had  a  good  place  to  go  to, 
an'  thought  we'd  come  an'  see.  We 
hain't  no  claim-jumpers,  nor  nothin' 
o'  that  sort,  so  ye  needn't  git  yer 
dander  up." 

"  An'  ye  don't  want  us  to  sthop 
with  yez,"  put  in  the  other  man, 
indignantly,  "  thin  we'll  make  a 
camp  o'  our  own,  that's  all.  Ye 
can't  lay  claim  to  the  whole  valley 
noway.  Come  along,  Con." 

"  Stop,"  said  Putterton,  conclud- 
ing it  would  be  better  to  have  them 
near  by.  "  After  all,  I  don't  think 
you  are  very  bad  fellows,  and  you  may 
be  of  service  to  us.  What  say  you, 
boys  1  shall  we  let  them  stop  here  ? " 

"  As  you  think  best,"  Winmore 
said. 

"  The  voice  sounds  familiar,"  ex- 
claimed Bill,  from  within.  "Let 
the  men  stay." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  added  Put- 
terton, "  unsaddle  and  make  your- 
selves at  home."  Thinking  he  had 
better  explain  a  little,  he  continued, 
"  Our  friend  Chloride  has  had  a 
bad  fall,  and  is  by  no  means  re- 
covered ;  he  is  a  little  deranged, 
and  fancies  he  is  some  one  else." 

"  Thinks  he's  some  wan  else,  does 
he  1 "  said  the  Irishman, — "  thinks 
he's  who,  sure  ? " 

"  A  man  who  used  to  live  here 
called  Burnfield,"  and  Putterton 
looked  full  at  the  stranger  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  the  sentence,  re- 
membering that  this  man  had  on 
the  previous  occasion  claimed  ac- 
quaintance with  Burnfield. 

"  We're  both  o'  the  same  moind 
at  last  thin,"  replied  the  Irishman, 
coolly. 
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"What !  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
think  Bill  Chloride  has  been  trans- 
muted into  Burnfield  ?  Nonsense  !  " 

"  That's  jist  what  Oy  mane  to 
say  exactly." 

"  The  voice  sounds  familiar," 
said  Chloride  again.  "  Let  the 
men  stay  ;  let  the  one  who  is  talk- 
ing come  in." 

"  Oil  roight,  pard.  Con,  will  ye 
look  afther  the  ponies  1 " 

"  Go  ahead,  Barney,  I'll  take 
care  of  them,"  Con  answered ;  and 
as  he  led  the  horses  off  to  one  side, 
the  man  called  Barney  followed 
Putterton  into  the  cabin. 

"  Is  this  the  man  who  was  speak- 
ing a  moment  ago  1 "  asked  Bill. 

"  Oy'm  the  very  man,  and  Oy'm 
glad  to  say  ye  betther,  owld  pard. 
Ye  had  a  close  shave,  Oy  hear." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  had — a — bad  fall. 
Sit  down.  Where  was  it?  If  I 
could  only  think.  My  head  is  all 
stirred  up.  The  voice ;  yes — but 
the  face " 

"Sure,  if  yer  William  Burnfield, — 
an'  if  Oy'm  not  greatly  mistaken  ye 
are, — ye  had  cause  enough  to  remem- 
ber Barney  Garran — of  Burnfield 
and  Garran,"  —  and  the  Irishman 
closely  watched  Bill's  countenance. 

"  Barney  Garran  !  Are  you  Bar- 
ney Garran  T'  and  Bill  looked  at 
him  rather  wildly.  "  True,  true  ; 
I  see  it  now — I  see  it  now.  And 
so  you've  turned  up  again,  Barney 
— turned  up  again,  'way  out  here 
in  the  wilderness.  You're  going 
to  follow  me  even  here;  but  I've 
got  the  stuff  to  settle  it  all  now, 
Barney,  and  I'll  keep  away  from 
you  too — ha,  ha,  ha !  I'll  go  it 
alone  henceforth,  Barney — ha,  ha  ! 
But  where  did  you  go,  you  rascal  ? 
You're  a  clever  dog,  I  swear — ha, 
ha,  ha  !  but  use  your  cleverness  in 
a  more  righteous  manner  hereafter 
— ha,  ha ! "  And  Bill,  who  had  raised 
himself  from  the  bed,  would  have 
fallen  off  in  his  excitement,  had  not 
the  doctor  been  close  beside  him. 
He  lay  perfectly  still  with  closed 


eyes  for  a  moment,  then  he  looked 
up  and  said — 

"  You  were  going  to  tell  me 
something,  Barney." 

"  Yis.  Oy  was  going  to  tell  ye 
where  Oy  have  been." 

"  Go  on." 

"  When  Oy  saw  what  a  box  we 
were  in,  all  through  meself,  the  furst 
thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  to 
lave  the  country,  an'  Oy  boarded  the 
furst  outgoing  staymer.  Oy  was  half 
toight  when  Oy  did  it,  an'  next  morn- 
ing Oy  would  have  given  me  roight 
hand  to  be  back  on  land  again. 
Unfortunately  the  staymer  was 
driven  out  of  her  coorse  and  wreck- 
ed, so  that  it  was  nearly  foor  years 
afterward  that  Oy  sucsayded  in 
getting  me  foot  on  the  owld  sod, 
resolved  to  say  if  Oy  couldn't  raise 
some  funds.  Oy  knew  Oy  had 
rich  owld  relatives  there,  an'  it  was 
about  toime  for  some  of  thim  to  kick 
the  bucket.  Oy  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Oy  found  meself  in  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  fortune. 
Back  Oy  wint  to  New  York  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  you  were  gone, 
owld  pard,  and  hadn't  been  heard 
from  for  a  long  toime,  an'  divil  o'  a 
sowl  knew  yer  whereabouts.  At 
last  Oy  found  yer  woife.  She  hadn't 
heard  from  ye  for  years,  but  she 
hoped  to  say  ye  again  all  roight. 
Oy  settled  up  all  accounts  —  had 
something  left — and  came  out  West 
to  find  ye,  or  lave  me  owld  bones  to 
blaych  on  the  rocks.  And  pardner, 
Oy've  been  hunting  ye  for  noine 
long  years,  Oy  have.  Thank  God, 
Oy've  found  ye  at  last, — battered 
and  bruised,  to  be  sure,  but  all  in  a 
piece." 

"  The  old  liar,"  thought  Putter- 
ton,  as  he  listened  to  the  Irishman's 
story.  "  Evidently  he's  going  to 
play  a  bold  hand,  and  come  in  for 
a  share  of  the  mine — that's  Irish, 
every  time."  He  looked  at  Win- 
more,  to  see  what  he  thought 
about  it,  and  Winmore  smiled  sar- 
castically. Putterton  was  much 
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troubled  ;  for  this  man's  claiming 
to  be  Burnfield's  partner,  and  Bill, 
in  his  wild  fancy  of  personating 
Burnfield,  claiming  to  recognise  him, 
complicated  matters  exceedingly. 

"  And,  Barney  1 "  said  Bill,  "  Bar- 
ney ? " 

"Yis,  pardner." 
"  How  is  my  wife,  Barney  1 " 
"  She  was  well  the  last  Oy  heard." 
"  When  was  that  ?     Long  ago  1 " 
"  No,  not  long  ago,"  the  man  an- 
swered evasively. 

"  Ah  !  You  say  you've  been 
hunting  me  for  nine  years  1 "  said 
Bill,  suddenly. 

"  Noine  years,  pardner." 
"  But  it's  only  about  two  years 
since  I  came  here,"  said  Bill. 

"  It's  more  than  that,  pardner, 
for  ye  said  so  the  other  toime,  and 
Pate  Bromley  towld  me  too  ye'd 
been  here  fourteen  or  more.  Ye 
said  yerself  he  knows  as  much  as 
anny  one  about  people  and  things 
in  this  raygin.  Oy  meant  to  get 
him  to  interview  ye,  but  Oy  found 
him  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg  at 
Bigtree,  poor  divil,"  said  the  Irish- 
man ;  "  an'  ye've  forgotten  all  these 
years ! "  he  continued,  with  aston- 
ishment. 

"  My  head  whirls  so,  I  can't 
think,"  and  Bill  fell  back  on  his 
pillow,  breathing  heavily.  He  ap- 
peared weaker,  and  his  face  was 
much  flushed.  No  one  spoke,  for 
the  doctor  had  made  a  signal  with 
his  hand  for  silence.  He  anxiously 
placed  a  small  thermometer  against 
the  back  of  Bill's  head,  and  after 
reading  it,  examined  his  pulse  and 
respiration.  Then  turning  to  the 
others,  he  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  He  has  talked  too  much — he 
must  be  very  quiet  now." 

"  What  do  you  think  now,  doc- 


tor, of  his  thinking  himself  Burn- 
field  ? " 

"  Thinking  himself,"  put  in  the 
Irishman,  rather  hotly,  "  he  don't 
think  himself  —  he  is;  don't  Oy 
know  him  ? " 

"  What  you  say  may  be  true," 
answered  Putterton,  "  but  you  see, 
my  friend,  the  difficulty  is,  we  don't 
know  you." 

"  An'  ye  don't  belave  me  ? " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Of  coorse,  of  coorse,"  said  the 
Irishman,  after  a  pause  ;  "  of  coorse 
—  it's  a  singular  case  —  but  it'll 
come  out  all  roight." 

"  I  hope  it  will  come  out  all 
right,"  said  Putterton,  "  but  it 
strikes  me  there  is  a  bad  outlook 
for  poor  Bill  just  at  present." 

"  Give  me  your  hand, — you're  a 
very  dacent  sort  of  a  man.  Good 
noight — it's  toime  to  go  to  bed,  Oy 
know.  Oy'd  loike  to  stay  with  me 
old  pard,  but  you'd  prefer  to  have 
me  outside." 

"  I'll  stay  by  Chloride  myself," 
said  the  doctor,  "  the  probability 
is  he  will  rest  easily  all  night." 

"  I  think  I'll  sleep  outside  too," 
said  Putterton,  "  it  is  such  a  beau- 
tiful night.  Is  that  your  fire  ?  "  he 
added,  pointing  to  a  small  flame  a 
hundred  feet  or  so  away. 

"  Yis,  that's  our  camp.  Good 
noight." 

"  Good  night,"  answered  Putter- 
ton,  and  then  muttered  to  himself, 
"  There's  no  telling  how  much  those 
men  may  know  about  this  locality, 
so  I'll  sleep  by  the  cache,  and  if 
they  leave  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  they  can't  take  anything 
out  of  that  place  with  them."  So 
he  made  a  bed  not  far  from  the 
covering-stone  of  the  secret  open- 
ing, and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER   X. 


The  camp  was  very  quiet  during 
the  night,  except  once,  when  Put- 


terton was  awakened  by  a  disturb- 
ance near  where  the  horses  were 
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grazing.  He  raised  himself  up  and 
listened  attentively.  He  could 
plainly  hear  the  horses  munching 
the  grass,  with  now  and  then  a 
peculiar  blowing  sound  which  horses 
make  when  feeding — but  that  was 
all.  The  strangers'  fire  burned  up 
brightly,  and  he  could  see  their 
bed,  apparently  undisturbed.  He 
lay  down  again,  and  gave  no  more 
thought  to  the  matter,  sleeping, 
as  he  thought,  very  lightly.  At 
length  another  dawn  kissed  the 
mountain-tops,  and  Putterton  was 
up  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough 
to  see  distinctly.  He  felt  little  re- 
freshed. He  looked  at  the  cac/te 
— it  had  not  been  disturbed.  He 
wandered  carelessly  toward  the 
strangers'  sleeping  -  place,  with  a 
strong  suspicion  that  they  had 
again  slipped  off,  though  he  scarcely 
saw  how  they  could  have  gone  with- 
out waking  him,  and  he  was  not 
surprised  to  discover  no  sign  of 
them.  At  length  he  found  the 
tracks  of  their  horses  leading  to- 
ward the  outlet  of  the  valley.  Not 
far  off  Old  Doc  was  quietly  lying, 
and  near  him  were  all  the  other 
animals. 

"  I  don't  understand  those  fel- 
lows at  all,"  Putterton  muttered,  as 
he  retraced  his  steps.  "  What  can 
they  be  after  1  They  dodge  about 
like  lunatics.  If  they  come  near 
us  again  I'll  watch  them  systema- 
tically, for  there's  no  knowing  what 
they  may  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  do  next."  He  saw  the  doc- 
tor standing  in  the  door  of  the 
cabin.  As  he  approached  the  doc- 
tor motioned  for  silence,  and  said 
in  a  low  tone — 

"He  is  still  resting  very  com- 
fortably, and  we  must  not  disturb 
him.  But  what's  the  matter  1 " 

"  Nothing  much  ;  those  fellows 
have  gone,  that's  all.  But  it  wor- 
ries me  to  be  dogged  by  such  slip- 
pery characters.  I  can't  see  what 
they're  up  to." 

"Gone,  are  they?  take  anything1?" 


"  No ;  nothing  is  disturbed,  so 
far  as  I  can  see  —  that's  what 
puzzles  me." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  makes^any 
difference  then,"  said  Winmore. 
"  We  didn't  want  them  here." 

"  No ;  but  it's  annoying  to  be 
tracked  about  so.  They're  playing 
some  game  —  perhaps  gone  after 
their  friends  now  to  gobble  up  as 
many  mines  here  as  possible." 

"The  Irishman  swears  he  was 
Burnfield's  partner,  and  Bill  thinks 
he  knows  him.  What  can  he 
mean  ? "  said  Winmore. 

"  It's  all  bosh,"  returned  Putter- 
ton.  "  He  got  his  information 
about  Burnfield,  you  may  be  sure, 
at  Fort  Henry,  or  from  our  own 
papers  and  conversation.  They 
were  probably  watching  us  and 
eavesdropping  all  the  time  we  were 
in  Rubyville.  Sometimes  I  think 
they  are  lunatics,  and  that  Bill, 
poor  fellow,  will  soon  have  to  be 
classed  as  one  too." 

"  I  don't  think  those  fellows  are 
lunatics — they  are  too  shrewd  and 
knowing  for  that,"  said  Winmore. 
"But  Bill,— I  hope  he  will  be  better 
in  his  mind  when  he  wakes  again." 

"  I  think  I  feel  better  this  morn- 
ing," said  a  voice  from  the  interior 
that  made  them  start ;  "  my  brain 
does  not  churn  about  so  much — it 
feels  very  well :  in  fact  I  am  much 
better." 

"  Don't  get  up,"  exclaimed  the 
doctor ;  "  keep  quiet,  if  you  please." 

"  All  right,  doctor ;  I  suppose 
you  know  best ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  stand  walking  about  now." 

"  Well,  Chloride,  I  hope  you  are 
really  better."  And  the  doctor 
emphasised  the  name  and  studied 
the  effect. 

"  You  call  me  by  a  queer  name, 
doctor." 

"The  name  I  have  known  you 
by  for  many  a  long  year,  Chloride." 

Bill  looked  at  him  a  moment  and 
said  quietly — 

"  My  name  is  Burnfield,  doctor." 
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"  Well,  Burnfield,  I  hope  to  see 
you  better  in  a  few  days." 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  quite  myself  in  a 
week  or  two,  I  am  sure,"  said  Bill ; 
"I  was  pretty  thoroughly  shaken 
up,  you  know." 

"  You  were  that,  B — Burnfield. 
By  the  way,  I  just  remember  that 
you  did  not  finish  your  narrative 
yesterday.  Would  you  care  to  go 
on  with  it  now,  or  would  you  rather 
wait  till  after  breakfast  1 "  and  Put- 
terton  wondered  if  Bill's  state  of 
mind  were  such  that  he  could  re- 
member where  he  left  off  his  story, 
and  finish  it  consistently.  He  was 
surprised,  therefore,  when  Bill  an- 
swered readily — 

"  Oh,  it's  soon  finished.  Let  me 
see;  I  stopped  to  point  out  the 
cache,  did  I  not?" 

"  You  did,"  answered  Putterton. 

"Well,  I  worked  away,  filling 
the  chamber  with  silver,  and  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  I 
could  have  it  transported,  and 
could  join  my  darlings,  from  whom 
I  had  occasional  letters,  when  one 
day  I  concluded  I  had  enough  to 
cover  my  debts,  and  leave  me  a 
goodly  sum  besides,  especially  if 
I  could  sell  the  mine.  I  made  a 
hasty  map  of  the  locality — the  ori- 
ginal papers  having  been  destroyed 
by  a  fire  in  my  camp — and  went  up 
to  put  in  a  final  blast,  taking  my 
lunch  with  me  in  a  small  tin  pail. 
I  worked  hard  all  day,  and  so  late 
that  I  was  in  great  haste  to  get 
back.  I  concluded  to  risk  the 
short  cut  —  which,  by  the  way, 
might  be  much  'improved  by  a 
little  blasting,  which  I  have  al- 
ways neglected  doing — and  I  hur- 
ried along  it.  The  darkness  gath- 
ered fast,  and  in  spite  of  my  care, 
when  I  reached  a  sort  of  smooth 
buttress,  I  missed  my  footing,  and 
only  remember  crashing  into  the 
pine-boughs,  and  trying  to  clutch 
them.  The  next  I  knew  I  found 
myself  here  in  the  cabin,  with  a 
kind  and  skilful  attendant — Mr 


Putterton,  come  from  I  don't  know 
where,  just  in  time — who  persisted 
in  calling  me  '  Bill '  and  that  queer 
name  '  Chloride,'  and  contradicting 
me  on  every  point.  But  tell  me  now, 
how  you  happened  to  discover  my 
secluded  glen  so  providentially  ?  " 

"Very  well,"  said  Putterton, 
"  you  have  told  your  story  so 
well  that  the  least  I  can  do  is 
to  tell  you  ours ;  but  I  wish  first 
to  say  frankly  to  you  that  ours 
includes  yours,  and  yours  as  I  tell 
it,  differs  radically  from  yours  as 
you  tell  it." 

"  We  have  differed  so  radically 
from  the  beginning  of  our  ac- 
quaintance that  a  little  more  will 
be  of  no  special  consequence." 

Thereupon  Putterton  proceeded 
to  relate  the  circumstance  of  Bill's 
finding  the  box,  and  of  their  start- 
ing out  to  investigate  the  matter. 
Bill  listened  with  apparently  com- 
bined interest  and  astonishment. 

"  You  say  you  do  not  remember 
anything  of  this,  Mr  Burnfield  ? " 
inquired  the  doctor. 

"Not  a  single  circumstance. 
How  could  1 1  I  can't  compre- 
hend what  you  mean  by  telling 
me  such  an  absurd  tale." 

"  We  won't  discuss  the  matter 
at  present,"  said  Putterton,  sooth- 
ingly ;  "it  will  do  you  no  good, 
so  rest  quiet,  and  we  will  try  to 
reconcile  things  another  time.  The 
doctor  here  will  stay  some  days 
longer,  and  by  that  time  I  hope 
your  condition  will  be  much  im- 
proved." 

"  I  can  stay  a  week  or  two  yet," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I  have  an  asso- 
ciate who  will  look  after  my  pa- 
tients in  Ruby,  and  I  am  so  much 
interested  in  Burnfield's  case  that 
I  couldn't  think  of  leaving  now." 

"But  where  is  Barney,"  ex- 
claimed Bill  suddenly, — "my  old 
partner,  Barney — Barney  Garran? 
Or  was  it  only  a  dream  1  did  I  only 
dream  that  I  saw  him  again  1 " 

"There   was   a  man   here  who 
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claimed  to  be  Bumfield's  old  part- 
ner— the  same  man  who  overtook 
us  at  our  first  night's  camp,  two 
of  them  there  were ;  they  gave  us 
the  slip.  But  you  said  you  didn't 
remember  that  trip.  Well,  this  Bar- 
ney gave  us  the  slip  again  last  night." 

"Gone  away,  is  he — gone  away 
without  leaving  any  word  ?  Ah,  I 
fear  he  hasn't  reformed  much  ;  but 
with  all  his  faults,  I  like  him ;  he's 
a  good  fellow  in  many  ways.  So 
he's  gone,  and  he  was  actually  here 
— actually  here,"  and  Bill  stared 
blankly  at  the  floor. 

"He'll  turn  up  again  probably;  he 
is  not  trotting  over  this  wilderness 
for  nothing,"  observed  Winmore. 

The  conversation  dropped  with 
this,  and  the  subject  was  not  again 
referred  to.  The  days  went  by, 
and  the  strangers  failing  to  re- 
appear were  gradually  forgotten. 
The  mine  was  left  unworked,  for 
Putterton  and  Winmore  were  both 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  singular 
case  of  Chloride  to  settle  down  to 
mining.  They  occupied  themselves 
when  not  busy  about  the  cabin 
with  rambling  around  the  whole 
vicinity,  and  in  doing  so,  discovered 
some  curious  ruins,  which  in  their 
first  haste  had  been  completely 
overlooked.  They  took  them  to  be 
relics  of  the  Spaniards  who  had 
worked  the  mine,  but  they  soon 
saw  that  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves had  used  material  from  one 
structure  to  build  a  cabin,  the  ruins 
of  which  were  fresh  by  compari- 
son. Putterton  then  ascribed  the 
remains  to  some  prehistoric  race, 
and  interested  himself  in  studying 
and  measuring  them.  The  valley 
had  evidently  been  the  stronghold 
of  a  numerous  people ;  for  after 
finding  the  better  preserved  ruins, 
his  eye  was  ever  on  the  alert,  and 
he  found  traces  all  over  the  val- 
ley and  amidst  all  the  mountains 
round  about.  There  were  caves 
walled  up  with  masonry  too;  and 
in  many  places  the  ground  was 


literally  covered  with  arrow -chips 
and  broken  pottery.  He  resolved, 
on  the  recovery  of  Bill,  and  when 
his  independent  fortune  was  well 
assured  by  the  mine,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  investigation  and 
study  of  the  archaeology  of  the 
region.  Bill  meanwhile  persisted 
in  being  treated  as  Burnfield, 
though  he  went  on  improving 
physically  very  fast.  His  talk  was 
continually  of  his  wife  and  baby, 
and  Ramapo.  With  the  aid  of  a 
pair  of  shears  and  Winmore's  razors, 
he  succeeded  in  making  a  marked 
change  in  his  appearance,  declaring 
gravely,  that  excepting  wrinkles, 
scars,  and  grey  hair,  he  had  not 
altered  much  after  all, — a  state- 
ment that  amused  as  well  as 
puzzled  his  companions.  He  de- 
sired to  write,  but  the  doctor  for- 
bade any  mental  exertion  for  some 
weeks,  and  compelled  him  instead, 
so  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough, 
to  walk  with  him  every  day,  all 
the  time  studying  him  closely. 
In  response  to  some  inquiries  from 
Putterton,  the  doctor  said  there 
were  numerous  cases  on  record 
where  persons  had  received  blows  on 
the  head  by  stones,  falls,  &c.,  which 
had  caused  them  to  forget  language, 
friends,  and  even  their  own  names, 
—so  that  Bill's  case  was  thus  far  by 
no  means  extraordinary — even  the 
idea  which  he  persisted  in  that  he 
was  altogether  another  man;  but 
the  radical  change  in  his  speech, 
and  the  curious  coincidence  at 
times  between  his  assertions  and 
the  reality,  made  the  case  a  singular 
and  perplexing  one. 

Bill  showed  no  signs  of  chang- 
ing his  mental  condition ;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  mind  seemed  hourly 
to  more  firmly  crystallise  in  its  new 
form.  The  doctor  concluded  at 
length  that  the  change  would  be 
permanent.  He  had  known  Bill 
for  a  long  time,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  think  that  he  would  know  him 
no  more  as  the  same  generous 
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Chloride.  He  thought,  however,  if 
there  was  any  balance  to  Bill's  pre- 
sent condition  of  mind — and  there 
had  been  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary— he  might  pass  through  life, 
for  several  years,  perhaps,  as  the  man 
whom  he  supposed  himself  to  be. 

One  day  he  determined  to  state 
his  conclusions  to  Putterton  and 
Winmore  as  soon  as  they  should 
return  from  a  tramp  up  the  Glen. 
Bill  was  lying  on  a  blanket  in  the 
shade,  comfortable  and  serene ;  and 
the  good  doctor  sat  beside  the  door- 
way on  a  bench,  lost  in  the  con- 
sideration of  his  singular  case.  The 
day  had  been  a  delightful  one,  and 
was  near  its  close.  The  sky  in  the 
west,  as  the  sun  settled  his  huge 
bulk  down  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
clifls,  promised  another  of  the  gor- 
geous sunsets  which  had  so  much 
pleased  Winmore.  The  intensity 
of  the  colour  and  reflections,  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  dome  of  the 
heavens,  compelled  the  doctor's  at- 
tention, and  he  gazed  pensively  up 
into  the  maze  of  dazzling  cloud- 
forms.  Sitting  in  this  abstracted 
manner,  he  became  gradually  aware 
that  there  were  not  only  moving 
forms  in  the  sky,  but  on  the  earth 
as  well ;  and  suddenly  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  sounds  of  hoofs 
and  jingling  spurs  were  no  part  of 
the  sunset.  Somewhat  alarmed, 
he  started  to  his  feet,  and  was  as- 
tonished to  find  quite  a  cavalcade 
scarcely  a  hundred  yards  off,  steadi- 
ly though  not  rapidly  approaching. 
He  quickly  gave  a  long  loud  hal- 
loo, as  a  signal  to  Winmore  and 
Putterton  that  they  were  want- 
ed, and  taking  up  a  rifle,  calmly 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  visitation. 

His  signal  was  answered  by  a 
shout  from  the  foremost  rider,  who 
then  spurred  his  horse  boldly  on 
ahead  of  his  comrades.  As  he 
dashed  up,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
familiar  tone — 

"  Why,  how  d'ye  do  agin,  gents  1 


Didn't  spect  to  be  yer  so  soon  agin  ; 
but  I'm  tarnal  glad  we  air,  fur 
the  sooner  fur  our  purpose  the 
better.  We've  got  business  yer, 
an'  we'll  camp  yer  fur  a  day  or 
two,  ef  ye  don't  mind.  We've  got 
a  party  a-showin'  of  'em  the  Smoky 
Hill  kentry." 

The  doctor  hesitated,  and  was 
on  his  guard.  He  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do  in  the  matter.  Bill, 
who  had  arisen,  stood  drawn  to 
his  full  height,  looking  sharply 
at  two  riders  who,  as  they  came 
up  and  dismounted,  proved  to  be 
women.  The  doctor  was  more  than 
ever  astonished,  and  just  had  time 
to  note  that  they  were  uncommon- 
ly good-looking,  as  the  elder  flew 
past  him  into  Chloride's  outstretch- 
ed arms,  with  a  joyful  cry  of — 

"  Oh,  Willie  !  have  I  found  you 
at  last  ? " 

The  foremost  rider  quickly  dis- 
mounted, and  discovered  something 
wrong  with  his  saddle  that  required 
an  astonishing  amount  of  atten- 
tion. The  doctor  mechanically  put 
down  his  rifle  as  he  wiped  his  eyes, 
and  exclaimed — 

"  Wonderful !  wonderful !  "  Then 
remembering  his  professional  du- 
ties, he  hastily  pulled  out  his  note- 
book, and  made  some  careful  en- 
tries therein,  just  as  Putterton  and 
Winmore  arrived  breathless. 

"  Ye'll  belave  me  now,  perhaps," 
said  the  Irishman  Barney — for  it 
was  he — triumphantly. 

"  Yis,  gents;  ye'll  believe  Barney 
now,  won't  ye  \  "  said  the  man  Con. 

Winmore  was  delighted  when 
the  younger  lady  thanked  him  for 
being  "  so  kind  to  her  poor  papa ;  " 
but  Putterton  was  completely  non- 
plussed, and  still  shook  his  head 
doubtingly. 

"It  was  all  through  Barney," 
they  heard  the  lady  say  who  was 
talking  with  Bill ;  "  we  never  could 
have  found  you  without  him — could 
we,  Nellie?" 
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DON'T  bear  malice,  —  there's  a 
good  fellow.  I  know  perfectly 
what  you  are  going  to  say ;  and 
every  word  is  true  —  that's  the 
worst  of  it.  It  is  the  simple  truth 
that  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  on  English  literature  *  that 
has  been  written  for  some  years, 
has  been  lying  on  my  table  for  six 
months,  not  unread  indeed  —  for 
it  is  a  book  that  one  reads  without 
break  or  pause,  the  interest  is  so 
skilfully  sustained,  and  the  char- 
acters are  treated  with  such  living 
sympathy  —  but  without  eliciting 
those  words  of  welcome  which 
Maga  delights  to  use  when  one  of 
her  favourite  children  enters  the 
crowded  lists,  and  carries  off  the 
big  prize,  or  one  of  the  big  prizes, 
of  the  day.  And  of  all  living  men 
or  women,  who  deserves  better  of 
Maga  than  Mrs  Oliphant  ?  That 
unwearied  and  facile  pen  has  been 
constantly  at  work  now  for  more 
than  thirty  years ;  even  the  his- 
torical pen  in  Castle  Street  which 
so  fascinated  the  onlooker  across 
the  road  was  not  more  prolific ; 
but  the  delightful  story  of  '  Katie 
Stewart ' — the  first  and  in  some 
respects  the  freshest  of  all  her 
fictions  t  —  is  not  yet  forgotten, 
nor  is  likely  to  be,  so  long  as  the 
old  Castle  of  Kellie  keeps  one  stone 
upon  another,  and  the  blue-eyed, 
yellow  -  haired  fisher  lads  of  St 
Monance,  launch  their  slim  craft 
upon  that  Mare  Tenebrosum  which 
still  maintains  its  ill-repute. 

"  Buy  my  caller  herrin' — 
Ye  may  ca'  them  vulgar  fairin' — 


Wives  and  mithers  maist  despairin' 
Ca'  them  lives  o'  men," 

is  a  verse  of  an  old  Scottish  song — 
not  so  very  old  by  the  way — which 
Charles  Kingsley  delighted  to  re- 
peat ;  and  much  of  its  pathetic 
homeliness  is  embodied  in  'Katie 
Stewart.'  Every  one,  whether  born 
in  "  the  Kingdom,"  or  out  of  it,  re- 
cognises the  force  and  picturesque- 
ness  with  which  a  life  that  has 
passed  away  is  reproduced  ;  but  its 
essential  truthfulness  can  be  ade- 
quately appreciated  by  those  only 
whose  boyish  horizon  was  rounded 
by  Largo  Law,  and  to  whom  in 
later  years  the  links  of  St  Andrews 
have  become  a  sacred  shrine,  who 
belong,  if  not  by  kith  and  kin  yet 
by  sentiment  and  association,  to 
the  shrewd  old  Kellie  stock,  which 
David  Wilkie  has  immortalised  in 
his  great  picture  of  the  last  Lord — 
a  picture  which  Titian  or  Velasquez 
would  have  been  proud  to  paint ; 
and  indeed  I  know  no  Spanish 
Hidalgo  by  the  one,  or  Venetian 
Doge  by  the  other,  in  which  so 
much  of  the  high  mature  sagacity 
of  a  serene  but  vigilant  Old  Age 
has  been  so  nobly  expressed.  It 
is  probably  heresy  to  say  so,  and 
the  kindly  old  man  himself  was  of 
the  commonest  Scotch  type ;  yet 
there  is  that  unmistakable  dis- 
tinction of  style  about  the  picture 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  very 
highest  work  only.  Wilkie  with 
his  brush,  and  Mrs  Oliphant  with 
her  pen,  have  made  the  plain  hard 
shrewd  features  of  the  obscure  Fife 
folk — the  lairds  and  the  ladies,  the 


*  The  Literary  History  of  England,  1790-1825.  By  Mrs  Oliphant  (Macmillan, 
1882). 

t  First  at  least  in  the  sense  that  Katie  was  the  earliest  of  the  heroines  who  made 
her  cUbut  chaperoned  by  Maga.  '  Katie  Stewart '  appeared  during  the  year  1852. 
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farm  lads  and  the  fisher  lasses — 
very  visible  to  many  a  reader  who 
has  never  been  north  of  the  Tweed ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  most 
bitterly  Radical  of  Scotch  counties 
is  duly  grateful  for  the  honour  that 
has  been  done  it.  The  Fife  which 
they  have  portrayed,  to  be  sure, 
belonged  to  the  good  old  Tory 
times,  when  the  gentlemen  of  the 
shire  were  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment as  well  as  its  weavers  and  its 
cotton-spinners  ;  when  there  was 
something  distinctive  and  idio- 
matic in  our  national  character,  and 
habits,  and  speech  ;  when  Scotland 
was  a  keen  independent  force  in 
politics  as  in  letters,  and  not  a  col- 
lourless  reflection  of  the  Birming- 
ham Caucus  and  the  Liberation 
Society.  If  we  are  to  believe  Syd- 
ney Smith,  it  was  always  difficult 
to  get  a  joke  into  our  countrymen ; 
but  of  late  years  they  have  got 
worse  and  worse.  Life  has  become 
"  fu'  o'  sariousness  "  to  them  as  to 
their  collies ;  and  even  the  deadly 
liveliness  of  Lord  Rosebery's  jokes 
can  only  elicit  a  grim  and  bitter 
smile  from  the  burgh  Tadpoles  and 
the  parochial  Tapers  who  never  get 
"  enuch  o'  fechtin'," — the  dreary 
and  dismal  fechtin'  of  fanatical  rad- 
icalism and  the  bigotry  of  dissent. 
It  was  Charles  Lamb — was  it  not1? — 
who  said  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  life  was  to  do  good  by  stealth, 
and  have  it  found  out  by  accident. 
The  innocent  little  quip  of  the 
most  delightful  and  whimsical  of 
our  humourists  was  cruelly  sat  upon 
the  other  night  by  a  severe  cham- 
pion of  the  political  and  municipal 
privileges  of  her  sex  to  whom  I 
ventured  to  repeat  it.  The  moral- 
ity of  such  a  sentiment  appeared  to 
her  to  be  far  from  elevated, — utter- 
ly unbecoming  and  indefensible  in 
short.  What  a  change  from  the 


lively,  witty,  graceless  old  ladies 
who  were  dear  to  the  Dean  and 
the  Doctor !  * 

Katie  Stewart  is  apt  to  run  away 
with  those  who  have  loved  the 
bright  clever  little  woman  nearly 
as  long  as  they  can  remember ;  and 
you  are  still,  I  see,  ominously  silent 
and  unconvinced.  Hang  it,  mar, 
when  a  convicted  contributor  goes 
down  figuratively  on  his  gouty 
knees,  and  clothes  himself  in  allu- 
sive sackcloth  and  ashes,  what  more 
can  he  do?  Magnanimity  is  a 
feminine  virtue  ;  but  I  forgive  you, 
in  the  finest  spirit  of  charity  to 
which  a  male  creature  can  attain, 
your  uncharitable  constructions. 
My  dear  fellow  ( —  there  now, 
that's  right — you  will  find  these 
Manillas  not  bad,  and  the  Ser- 
geant's whisky  is  undeniable)  my 
dear  fellow,  this  happy  Island  is 
just  a  hundred  times  too  lovely. 
And  the  water  was  wet,  Heine  says 
in  his  unapproachable  way;  but 
somehow  the  Arran  rain  don't  wet 
us.  It  rains  more  or  less  every 
day,  I  suppose ;  but  some  of  our 
finest  sky  and  cloud  effects  are  due 
to  the  storms  which  visit  us  from 
sea  and  mountain  with  praiseworthy 
punctuality  •  and  it  would  be  base 
ingratitude  to  the  clerk  who  looks 
after  the  weather  in  these  parts  if 
we  were  to  stay  indoors  when  an 
almost  incredible  rainbow  is  arch- 
ing Ben  Ghoil,  or  a  thunder-cloud 
trailing  across  the  bay.  And  then 
when  a  really  fine  day  arrives 
— heralded  by  the  Loves  and  the 
Graces  and  the  golden  Hours  and 
all  the  rest  of  them — any  kind  of 
work  is  distinctly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  man  who  can  put  pen  to 
paper  on  such  a  morning  is  a  poor 
creature.  Don't  admit  him  into 
the  sanctum.  Trust  him  not — he 
is  fooling  thee.  Whatever  profes- 


*  Swift  in  one  of  his  pieces  speaks  of  "  the  Dean  and  the  Doctor ; "  but  our 
Dean  and  Doctor  are  of  course  Dean  Ramsay  and  Dr  John  Brown. 
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sions  he  may  make,  you  will  dis- 
cover sooner  or  later,  that  instead 
of  being  a  fit  comrade  for  the  good 
fellows  who  sit  down  at  Maga's 
hospitable  table,  he  is  a  Birming- 
ham communist,  a  Pittenweem 
bailie,  or  a  member  of  the  present 
Cabinet. 

The  charms  of  this  Island  of  the 
Saints  (and  the  dear  creatures  are 
splashing  in  the  water  or  paddling 
about  the  rocks  all  day  long)  will 
be  dwelt  upon  more  fully  on  an- 
other occasion — you  will  let  me 
sing  its  praises,  by  and  by,  when  the 
proper  opportunity  occurs.  There 
are  one  or  two  charming  volumes 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  wild 
beasts  and  the  wild  birds  which 
haunt  these  coasts,  lying  in  the 
corner  there  under  the  waterproofs, 
which  I  would  like  to  recommend 
to  your  attention ;  and  I  have  a 
deal  to  say  about  white  and  purple 
heather,  and  filmy  ferns  and  eider 
ducks,  and  the  solans  on  Ailsa,  and 
the  Phoca  vitulina,  and  the  Duke's 
muckle  hart,  which  may  stand  over 
in  the  meantime.  But  doesn't  the 
mere  table  of  contents  make  your 
mouth  water?  And  do  you  think 
the  readers  of  Maga  will  be  able 
to  restrain  themselves  till  next 
month.  On  my  word  of  honour, 
they  won't  be  disappointed — though 
the  Duke  himself  should  ask  me  to 
shoot  his  choicest  covers — which, 
by  the  way,  he  hasn't  done  yet. 
That's  an  oversight  of  course ;  for 
I  have  a  great  regard  for  his  Grace, 
and  don't  at  all  go  along  with  the 
Glasgow  Radicals,  who  wish  to  have 
the  island  "opened  up"  (as  they 
call  it)  by  dividing  it  among  them- 
selves. Let  us  rather  be  thankful 
that  there  is  one  spot  within  easy 
hail  of  civilisation  that  is  as  rude 
and  unreclaimed  to-day  as  it  was  in 
good  King  Robert's  day,  or  in  the 
aboriginal  Adam's  for  that  matter. 
You  are  free  to  wander  from  Ben 
to  Ben  without  a  creature  looking 


at  you — except  the  deer  and  the 
grouse.  You  may  lie  about  among 
the  heather  in  a  hundred  glens — 
smoking  numberless  pipes,  and 
"  tasting  "  unnumbered  "  trams  " 
— without  a  gillie  to  say  you  nay. 
You  may  wear  your  shabbiest 
knickerbockers ;  and  even  a  hat 
without  a  brim  will  not  be  the 
signal  for  social  annihilation.  The 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  society  to 
speak  of, — at  least  no  such  society 
as  anybody  in  Glasgow  out  of  the 
Saltmarket  and  the  Gallowgate 
would  condescend  to  recognise.  The 
Duke  has  his  friends,  no  doubt ; 
and  occasionally  a  bevy  of  unzoned 
Graces — solutis  Gratice  zonis — on 
unkempt  mountain  ponies  startle 
the  maidens  of  the  villagery  or 
flutter  the  dovecots  of  Invercloy ; 
but  there  are  no  stuck-up  autocrats 
of  Stock  Exchange  or  sugar  market 
to  shut  you  out  of  their  "  policies," 
and  hurt,  with  their  befrizzled 
flunkies  and  gaudy  trappings  and 
the  toilette  of  the  demi-monde,  the 
simplicity  of  our  pastoral  life. 
Long  life  to  the  Duke,  say  I, — 
and  may  his  shadow  never  grow 


These  are  the  facts  of  the  case, 
my  Lord  ;  and  even  the  most  candid 
of  friends  must  admit  that  the  evi- 
dence for  the  defence  is  complete 
and  overwhelming.  The  prisoner 
is  dismissed  from  the  bar  without 
a  stain  upon  his  character.  So  let 
us  shake  hands,  and  set  to  work. 
The  yellow  leaves  are  careering 
wildly  before  the  October  blast ; 
the  hillsides  are  damp  and  sodden ; 
the  Graces  have  bound  up  their 
zones,  and  flitted  elsewhere  with 
the  swallows.  There  is  no  more  to 
be  done  outside, — foxes  as  well  as 
snakes  having  been  banished  from 
our  blessed  island  (only  among  the 
inaccessible  corries  of  Cashtelabel  a 
few  of  them  may  still  consort  with 
the  eagles, — but  riding  up  there 
would  be  very  rough) ;  the  grouse 
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have  grown  as  shy  as  hawks  or 
tinkers;  and  "the  plaintive  crea- 
tures who  pity  themselves  on  moor- 
lands," and  who  are  always  very 
wideawake,  are  particularly  so  at 
this  season.  The  time  of  the  sing- 
ing (and  shooting)  of  birds  is  past, 
— the  time  for  idly  dallying  with 
idleness,  for  chewing  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies  (and  there 
an  end),  for  lazily  flirting  with  the 
Sirens  of  sky  and  sea  and  meadow. 
So  bolt  the  front  door,  Betty,  and 
light  the  study  fire.  Winter  is 
upon  us. 

Each  of  us  has  his  pet  ambition 
and  his  pet  hero — his  Napoleon, 
his  Goethe,  his  William  the  Silent, 
his  Cromwell,  his  Shakespeare.  As 
we  grow  older  our  tastes  become 
simpler,  and  I  sometimes  fancy 
now  that  the  fame  of  Isaak  Walton 
is  that  which  I  would  most  covet. 
What  a  safe  immortality  his  inno- 
cent prattle  enjoys  !  Such  fame  as 
his  is  altogether  pure  and  lovely. 
One  cannot  perhaps  entirely  under- 
stand its  persistent  vitality — this 
fragile  Nautilus  on  the  stormy 
boundless  Atlantic ;  but  the  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  if  so  much  mildness,  and 
sweetness,  and  ineffable  content 
with  trifles  were  to  be  shipwrecked 
on  the  shore  of  oblivion,  and  lost 
to  living  men,  may  possibly  ex- 
plain it  more  or  less.  Grata  quies. 
The  turbid  restless  world  is  soothed 
and  mollified  by  this  simple  picture 
of  goodness  which  never  changes. 
It  is  like  those  rustic  pictures  on 
the  Urn  which  Keats  must  have 
seen  somewhere, — what  would  that 
Urn  bring  at  Christie's  to-day,  I 
wonder,  if  it  could  be  found  in 
Borghese  Palace  or  elsewhere? 

"Fair  youth,  beneath   the  trees,  thou 

canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be 

bare; 

Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou 
kiss, 


Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do 

not  grieve ; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not 

thy  bliss, 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be 
fair  ! " 

But  if  Isaak  Walton's  is  some- 
thing unique  and  out  of  reach,  the 
fame  of  a  writer  like  Mrs  Olipliant 
who  has  done  much  in  her  long 
day's  work  to  make  our  common 
life  brighter  and  sweeter,  is  surely 
very  enviable.  Just  think  of  the 
millions  she  has  made  happy — if 
for  an  hour  only  !  I  declare  to  you 
in  all  honesty,  that  the  reputation 
of  the  great  Captains  who  have 
marched  with  conquering  banners 
across  a  continent  seems  to  me 
poor  and  shabby  in  comparison. 
Soldiers,  like  Poor  Laws  and 
Prisons  and  the  Hangman,  are 
necessary  evils :  but  this  is  the 
finest  bloom  and  blossom  of  life, 
which  suffices  in  itself  and  needs 
no  justification.  What  a  debt  we 
owe  her  !  How  much  pure  pleasure 
she  has  given  us  !  When  we  talk 
of  the  great  benefactors  of  our 
race,  let  not  the  poor  story-teller 
be  forgotten.  And  during  these 
many  years  of  eager  activity  in  our 
service,  how  loyal  and  constant  she 
has  been  to  truth  and  beauty  and 
goodness.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
Mrs  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  writers 
who  consciously  entertain  or  pro- 
fess, what  is  called  in  the  jargon  of 
the  day,  "  high  views  of  the  literary 
calling ;  "  but  it  may  certainly  be 
said  of  her  that  she  has  never 
written  a  page  which  she  would 
wish  unwritten,  and  which  is  not 
perfectly  sweet  and  clean  and 
wholesome.  The  nastiness  of  some 
of  our  female  novelists  is  simply 
amazing ;  it  sins  against  art  as 
much  as  against  good  morals  and 
good  manners;  it  leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth  for  weeks  after- 
wards ;  yet  the  most  prolific  and 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  Sister- 
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hood,  who  has  had  the  widest  ex- 
perience and  shows  the  clearest 
insight,  never  once  fails  to  preserve 
her  womanly  reticence,  never  hurts 
the  most  shrinking  modesty,  never 
violates  the  finest  code  of  honour. 
The  value  of  such  an  example  is 
incalculable, — it  is  to  the  England 
of  letters  what  Queen  Victoria 
(might  I  not  add  Lord  Beacons- 
field  1)  has  been  to  that  other  Eng- 
land which,  in  spite  of  craven 
counsels  and  infatuation  in  high 
places,  is  still  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage. 

Mrs  Oliphant  is  of  course  speci- 
fically a  story-teller, — as  Walter 
Scott  and  the  Homer  who  wrote 
the  Odyssey  were  story-tellers. 
There  is  an  air  of  almost  garrulous 
ease  about  her  best  work  which  is 
highly  characteristic.  She  is  not 
a  "  painful"  preacher — she  does  not 
care  overmuch  for  that  curious  feli- 
city in  the  construction  of  sentences 
to  which  the  Thackerays  and  the 
Matthew  Arnolds  attain — she  does 
not  polish  her  periods  till  they 
shine  like  old  silver.  We  are  told 
nowadays  that  Scott  was  no  poet, 
and  that  his  prose  style  was  abom- 
inably ungrammatical.  Mrs  Oli- 
phant is  never  so  slovenly  as  Scott 
can  be  when  he  likes;  but  we  learn 
when  we  read  her  books,  as  we  do 
when  we  read  his,  that  there  is 
something  better  than  style.  The 
man  who  is  sensitively  and  finically 
fastidious  about  the  arrangement  of 
words  is  generally  good  for  little 
else.  He  grows  weary  before  he 
gets  to  real  business.  There  are 
whole  pages  of  'The  Antiquary' 
and  '  Quentin  Durward '  where  not 
a  single  erasure  or  correction  ap- 
pears on  the  manuscript.  Would 
'The  Antiquary'  and  'Quentin 
Durward '  have  been  what  they 
are  if  the  writer  had  been  harder 
to  please?  I  doubt  it;  and  even 
the  style  would  have  lost  something. 
It  would  have  lost  not  merely  its 


easy  unstudied  charm,  but  some- 
thing more — something  that  recalls 
the  sough  of  the  wind,  the  murmur 
of  the  sea,  the  plash  of  the  waves. 
The  '  Lord  of  the  Isles '  is  said  by 
one  eminent  critic  to  be  no  better 
than  a  big  blunder ;  but  the  breeze 
blows  all  about  it,  it  sparkles  as 
the  waves  sparkle,  and  through  its 
spontaneous  unsystematic  natural 
music  there  breathes  the  true  spirit 
of  the  stormy  Hebrides.  Mrs  Oli- 
phant's  style  at  its  best  has  some- 
thing of  the  same  outdoor  charm. 
It  belongs  to  the  conservatory  and 
the  hothouse  as  little  as  Sir  Wal- 
ter's. It  does  not  surprise  us 
therefore  that  in  particular  her 
description  of  natural  scenery 
should  be  brightly  picturesque. 
She  does  not  know  much  of  our 
brilliant  West,  with  its  orange  and 
purple  sunsets,  across  the  wide  At- 
lantic ;  but  the  bleak  charm  of  the 
east  of  Scotland,  of  breezy  head- 
lands and  level  links,  is  dwelt  upon 
and  emphasised  with  the  true  artist 
feeling.  An  edition  de  luxe  of 
'Katie  Stewart'  with  cuts  by 
George  Reid  would  be  a  book  to 
prize.  Her  English  landscape  too 
is  admirable, — the  gracious  wealth 
and  richness  of  the  midland  sum- 
mer— 

"  The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms 
And  murmur  of  innumerable  bees  " — 

has  seldom  been  rendered  with 
more  genuine  joy  and  sympathy. 
All  this  of  course  belongs  more 
or  less  to  the  outside ;  but  in  the 
essential  elements  of  her  craft,  Mrs 
Oliphant  has  few  rivals.  When 
we  remember  that,  for  at  least 
thirty  years,  not  a  summer  has 
passed  without  its  romance  in 
three  volumes,  its  thrilling  ghost- 
story,  its  sea-side  ramble,  we  get 
some  measure  of  the  amazing  fer- 
tility of  her  invention.  And  take 
them  all  in  all,  how  good  they  are  ! 
There  may  be  no  Uncle  Toby  or 
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Jonathan  Oldbuck  among  the  char- 
acters ;  but  what  variety,  what 
delicate  discrimination,  what  a 
keen  sense  of  the  subtler  lights 
and  shades  of  human  nature  !  She 
treats  the  male  sex,  it  must  be 
admitted,  with  habitual  tolerant 
good-humoured  contempt,  —  these 
big  unwieldy  awkward  creatures, 
who  are  so  much  in  the  way,  who 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves of  a  wet  morning,  but  stand 
about  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  before  the  fire  and  yawn 
in  your  face,  are  apt  to  provoke  a 
soft  breezy  laughter,  that  after  all 
has  no  malice  in  it, — but  the  girls 
are  invariably  attractive.  The 
estimable  Miss  Marjoribanks  (why 
not  spell  it  Marchbanks  at  once  ? ) 
who  is  so  resolved  to  do  her  duty 
to  her  dear  papa,  is  in  many  ways, 
to  be  sure,  little  better  than  a 
man,  and  is  therefore  regarded  at 
first  with  a  certain  implicit  sus- 
picion; but  Mrs  Oliphant  cannot 
harden  her  heart  for  long  against 
a  woman,  and  even  Miss  Marjori- 
banks is  ultimately  allowed  to 
escape.  They  are  none  of  them 
by  any  means  faultless  ;  they  prac- 
tice the  engaging  ruses,  and  are  not 


superior  to  the  charming  foibles  of 
their  sex;  but  yet  with  infinite 
diversity  of  superficial  trait,  how 
tender  and  gracious  and  womanly 
they  are.  Mrs  Oliphant's  ideal  of 
English  girlhood,  kept  constantly 
before  us  for  so  long,  has  done  a 
world  of  good  to  our  girls,  who 
begin  to  see  that  to  be  loud  and 
fast  and  risque  is  essentially  bad 
style.  And  the  talk  —  how  un- 
affected and  natural  it  is — no  one 
saying  what  he  ought  not  to  say, 
but  just  the  right  thing — never 
strained  or  rhetorical,  though  often 
nervous  and  sparkling,  and  rising 
at  a  tragic  crisis  to  an  almost 
monumental  simplicity.  There 
are  whole  passages  of  dialogue  in 
the  more  intense  and  dramatic 
situations  which  for  close  sustained 
excellence  of  mere  writing  could 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

Love  must  always  be,  as  it  has 
always  been  (from  Helen  of  Troy 
to.  Hetty  Sorrel),  the  main  theme 
of  the  story-teller. 

"  Of  all  the  follies  that  I  know, 
The  sweetest  folly  in  the  world  is  love," 

says  an  old  singer ;  *  and  though 
Mrs  Oliphant  sometimes  treats  the 


*  The  lines  are  to  be  found  in  one  of  Aytoun's  poems, — not  your  fast  friend 
and  so  long  valued  contributor,  William  Edmonstoune, — but  Sir  Robert  of  Inch- 
dairnie,  who  lived,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  vers  de 
society  of  that  modish  Muse,  —  though  quite  forgotten  now  —  are  as  terse  and 
epigrammatic  as  Austin  Dobson's.  That  on  the  tender  passion — bland,  courteous, 
cynical,  musical — is  a  real  gem ;  and  the  readers  of  Maga  at  least  may  have  a 
glimpse  of  it  in  passing : — 


"  There  is  no  worldly  pleasure  here  helow 

Which  by  experience  doth  not  folly  prove, 
But  among  all  the  follies  that  I  know, 

The  sweetest  folly  in  the  world  is  love ; 
But  not  that  passion  which  with  fools'  consent 

Above  the  reason  bears  imperious  sway, 
Making  their  lifetime  a  perpetual  lent, 

As  if  a  man  were  born  to  fast  and  pray. 
No,  that  is  not  the  humour  I  approve, 

As  either  yielding  pleasure  or  promotion  : 
I  like  a  mild  and  lukewarm  zeal  in  love, 

Although  I  do  not  like  it  in  devotion  ; 
Fur  it  has  no  coherence  with  my  creed, 

To  think  that  lovers  die  as  they  pretend  : 
If  all  that  say  they  dy,  had  dy'd  indeed, 

Sure  long  ere  now  the  world  had  had  an  end. 
Besides  we  need  not  love  but  if  we  please ; 

No  destiny  can  force  men's  disposition, 
And  how  ran  any  die  of  that  disease, 

Wheieof  himself  may  be  his  own  physician  ? 


But  some  seem  so  distracted  of  their  wits, 

That  I  would  think  it  but  a  venial  sin, 
To  take  some  of  those  innocents  that  sit 

In  Bedlam  out,  and  put  some  lovers  in. 
Yet  some  men,  rather  than  incur  the  slander 

Of  true  apostates,  will  false  martyrs  prove : 
But  I  am  neither  Iphis  nor  Leander, 

I'll  neither  drown  nor  hang  myself  for  love. 
Methinks  a  wise  man's  actions  should  be  sue  h 

As  always  yield  to  reason's  best  advice  : 
Now  for  to  love  too  little  or  too  much, 

Are  both  extreams,  and  all  extreams  are  vice. 
Yet  have  I  been  a  lover  by  report, 

Yea  I  have  dy'd  for  love  as  others  do, 
But,  prais'd  be  God,  it  was  in  such  a  sort, 

That  I  reviv'd  within  an  hour  or  two. 
Thus  have  I  liv'd,  thus  have  I  lov'd  till  now, 

And  find  no  reason  to  repent  me  yet ; 
And  whosoever  otherways  will  do, 

Hia  courage  is  as  little  as  his  wit." 
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complaint  more  seriously,  I  fancy 
she  is  half  inclined  to  agree  with 
him.  She  has  hardly  ventured,  at 
least  except  once  and  again,  to 
touch  its  deeper  chords.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Love  with  her,  even  at  its 
slightest,  is  always  a  fine  and  noble 
pastime.  It  is  never  materialised 
into  mere  animal  instinct, — never 
made  cynical  sport  of,  as  even  a 
Thackeray  could  make  cynical  sport 
of  it.  It  may  be  fooling ;  but  it  is 
tender  and  gracious  fooling — such 
as  befits  pure  maidens  and  whole- 
some lads.  For  none  of  her  works 
appeal  to  the  moody  satirist  or  the 
cynic  whose  text  is  Vanitas  !  or  only 
to  the  very  gentlest  of  the  craft ; 
they  are  addressed  to  a  simpler 
audience — virginibus  jmerisque  ! 

But  a  story-teller  who  cannot  in- 
vent a  good  story  cannot  after  all 
be  said  to  be  a  good  story-teller. 
Wherein  consists  the  excellence  of 
a  good  story  1  That  it  should  pro- 
ceed in  its  development  in  strict 
obedience  to  natural  laws — unfold- 
ing itself  in  the  sure  instinctive 
inevitable  way  in  which  the  lily 
or  the  rose  unfolds  itself — is,  I 
should  fancy,  the  main  condition  of 
excellence.  The  Greek  tragedians, 
it  is  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
were  supreme  in  this  difficult  art. 
The  definition  assumes  of  course 
that  nothing  abnormal,  nothing 
extraneous,  is  to  be  introduced, 
and  so  does  not  cover  what  may 
be  called  the  "  grotesque  "  in  story- 
telling—  Don  Quixote,  and  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  and  Pantagruel, 
which  are  as  discursive  as  they  are 
whimsical.  But  with  this  exception 
the  definition  may  be  accepted  as 
tolerably  comprehensive;  andjudged 
by  this  standard,  Mrs  Oliphant  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  firstrate  story- 
teller. Homer  sometimes  nods  ; 
and  so  does  Mrs  Oliphant.  The 
'Chronicles  of  Carlingford'  mark 
in  various  keys  the  highest  level 


she  has  reached  ;  nowhere  else  has 
she  given  us  such  close  and  strenu- 
ous work ;  the  picture  of  the  reti- 
cent high-strung  youthful  Noncon- 
formist divine,  surrounded  by  the 
vulgar  Tozers  and  Pigeons  of  the 
dissenting  sheepfold,  is  humorous 
as  well  as  pathetic  in  the  highest 
sense ;  but  as  stories  they  are  by 
no  means  faultless.  A  not  incon- 
siderable amount  of  irrelevant  inci- 
dent is  introduced,  which  tends  to 
spoil  the  simplicity  of  the  interest. 
The  sensational  needlewoman,  and 
all  her  connections,  male  and  fe- 
male, have  no  business  in  a  quiet 
place  like  Carlingford.  They  be- 
long distinctly  to  a  quite  different 
class  of  fable,  and  the  entangle- 
ments and  complications  they  give 
rise  to  interrupt  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  relations  between 
Vincent  and  his  flock,  and,  as 
factors  in  the  inevitable  rupture, 
mar  an  otherwise  almost  perfect 
design. 

It  may  be  the  system  indeed — • 
not  Mrs  Oliphant — that  is  to  blame. 
That  a  story  cannot  be  told  except 
in  three  octavo  volumes  is  surely  a 
monstrous  and  degrading  supersti- 
tion. Of  this  malignant  fetish  of 
the  book  trade  Mrs  Oliphant  (in. 
common  with  many  others)  has 
been  the  victim.  When  the  brains 
were  out  the  man  would  die,  and 
there  an  end ;  but  the  British  novel- 
writer  is  denied  this  wholesome 
privilege.  His  work  is  done ;  his 
story  is  finished ;  but  fifty  pages  of 
volume  three  remain  to  be  written. 
How  can  he  make  bricks  without 
straw?  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
interest  should  flag  1  or  that,  know- 
ing what  a  voyage  is  before  him,  he 
should  economise  his  resources,  and 
deal  out  the  very  smallest  ration 
on  which  the  crew  can  be  kept 
going?  It  must  be  sorrowfully 
confessed  that  Mrs  Oliphant  some- 
times gets  the  least  little  bit  weary 
of  her  sweetest  heroines ;  and  then 
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perhaps  she  is  apt  to  communicate 
a  shade  of  her  own  weariness  to 
the  reader.  But  it  is  simply  mar- 
vellous, all  things  considered,  how 
seldom  this  happens, — on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  what  spirit !  what  animation  ! 
what  verve! 

While  I  cheerfully  recognise  that 
the  imaginative  force  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  George  Eliot  is  in 
certain  respects  inimitable,  I  am 
often  inclined  to  maintain  that  Mrs 
Oliphant  is  the  most  remarkable 
woman  of  her  time.  Charlotte 
Bronte  wrote  three  novels  before 
she  died  ;  a  long  interval  separated 
'  Silas  Marner '  from  '  Middle- 
march,'  and  '  Middlemarch '  from 
'  Daniel  Deronda.'  Each  of  these 
great  romance  writers  concentrated 
all  her  faculties  for  months  (I  might 
say  for  years)  upon  a  single  work. 
Mrs  Oliphant  has  never  had  leisure 
for  this  absorbing  devotion,  this 
almost  fierce  concentration.  Many 
a  year  she  has  written  three  or  four 
novels  at  least,  to  say  nothing  of 
Essay,  History,  and  Criticism — the 
mere  trifles  of  an  unfrequent  holi- 
day. Yet  Tozer  is  not  far  below 
Mrs  Poyser,  and  pretty  Rosa  Els- 
worthy  is  just  as  naively  natural 
and  foolish  as  Hetty  Sorrel.  Had 
Mrs  Oliphant  concentrated  her 
powers,  what  might  she  not  have 
done  1  We  might  have  had  another 
Charlotte  Bronte  or  another  George 
Eliot,  with  something  added  which 
neither  of  them  quite  attained, — 
the  soft  gracious  and  winning  charm 
of  mature  and  happy  womanhood. 
And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  the 
pitiless  and  searching  anatomy  of 
'Adam  Bede'  and  'Romola' — of 
Hetty  in  the  one,  and  Tito  in  the 
other — is  not  so  much  beyond  Mrs 
Oliphctnt's  power,  as  outside  her 
inclination.  We  feel  that  she  might 
try  it — not  without  fair  hope  of 
success ;  but  that  she  does  not  care 
to  try  it.  I  hesitate  to  affirm  that 


this  modest  restraint — the  womanly 
reticence  and  delicacy  which  re- 
fuses to  probe  the  festering  sores 
of  humanity — is,  even  from  the 
exclusively  artistic  point  of  view, 
an  error  to  be  condemned,  though 
in  the  serene  impartiality  of  a 
Goethe  or  a  Shakespeare,  there  is, 
I  suppose,  something  of  the  moral 
insensibility  of  the  great  surgeon 
who  does  not  shrink  from  vivi- 
section. The  artist,  however,  who 
seeks  his  subjects  in  the  pest-house 
and  the  prison  incurs  serious  risk, — 
the  imaginative  realism  of  a  Balzac 
or  a  Hugo  being  apt  to  degenerate 
into  the  brutal  indecorum  of  a 
Zola.  There  is,  no  doubt,  as  wide 
a  gulf  between  the  anatomy  of 
'  Adam  Bede '  and  the  anatomy  of 
that  dismal  Comedy  of  Human  life, 
as  there  is  between  Balzac  and 
Zola ;  still  they  are  on  the  same 
plane,  and  are  capable  of  being 
pushed  to  the  same  conclusions  by 
a  vile  and  vulgar  imagination.  Mrs 
Oliphant  never  incurs  this  risk ; 
she  keeps  resolutely  aloof  from  the 
criminal  classes — detected  or  un- 
detected. From  the  earliest  to  the 
latest,  from  '  Katie  Stewart '  to 
'  The,  Ladies  Lindores,'  her  books 
smack  of  the  bracing  and  whole- 
some air  which  blows  across  the 
heather  and  the  sea. 

The  sustained  and  serious  interest 
of  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingf ord ' 
entitles  them  to  a  foremost  place  in 
the  long  catalogue  of  Mrs  Oliphant's 
writings  ;  but  considered  simply  as 
the  story-teller,  she  is  at  her  best,  I 
think,  in  her  shorter  tales,  —  in 
'  Katie  Stewart,'  '  A  Rose  in  June,' 
'The  Beleaguered  City,'  'TheCurate 
in  Charge.'  The  readers  of  Maga 
are  familiar  with  more  than  one  of 
her  weird  and  gruesome  excursions 
into  that  unseen  world  which  is  so 
remote  and  yet  so  real.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  spiritual  life  have 
been  apprehended  by  Mrs  Oliphant 
with  really  startling  vividness ;  and 
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the  pathetic  loneliness  of  the  im-  photographer's  glass  we  know  that 
clothed  soul — separated  by  an  in-  this  is  the  record  which  it  would 
visible  but  impregnable  barrier  leave  ;  there  is  the  unambitious  ex- 
from  all  that  it  loves — has  seldom  actness,  the  homely  sincerity,  the 
been  more  sympathetically  por-  inevitableness.  And  yet  there  is 
trayed.*  '  The  Curate  in  Charge '  something  more, — there  is  the  inn- 
is  one  of  the  simplest  but  most  agination  which  realises  the  im- 
perfect of  these  shorter  pieces,  mense  pathos  of  human  life, — of 
There  is  only  the  slightest  scrap  of  life,  that  is  to  say,  into  which  no 
narrative ;  but  how  fresh,  how  special  adventure  or  misadventure 
tender,  how  true  to  nature  it  is —  enters,  but  which  simply  as  life 
a  village  idyl,  in  which  the  simple  is  so  fundamentally  sad,  so  in- 
English  life  and  the  simple  English  trinsically  a  tragedy.  For  wliat  is 
landscape  are  touched  with  a  softly  your  life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapour  tJiat 
pathetic  light.  It  is  a  distinct  con-  appearethfor  a  little  time,  and  then 
ception  —  absolutely  graceful  •  be-  vanisheth  away. 
cause  absolutely  simple  —  like  a  So  much  for  Mrs  Oliphant  as  the 
soap-bubble  or  a  Greek  play  or  a  novelist.  But  much  remains  to  be 
Raphael.  There  is  nothing  by  the  said ;  for  the  versatility  of  her  in- 
way  or  out  of  the  way ;  nothing  tellect  is  as  remarkable  as  its  fer- 
that  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  pro-  tility.  She  is  not  a  story-teller 
gressive  development  of  the  history,  only, — she  is  a  critic,  a  biographer, 
If  life  could  record  itself  as  on  a  a  historian,  t  '  The  Makers  of  Flor- 

*  Except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  old  ballads,  which  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
are  not  easily  distanced. 

"  And  sad  and  silent  was  the  night 
That  was  atween  thir  twae," 

is  an  exquisite  touch  ;  so  also  for  what  I  have  called  its  "  pathetic  loneliness  "  is 
that  wild  and  eerie  but  strangely  homely  dirge, — 

"  This  ae  night,  this  ae  night,  To  Whinnymuir  thou  crnn'st  at  last, 

Every  night  and  alle.  And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
Fire  and  sleet  and  caudle  light, 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saule.  If  ever  thou  gav'st  hosen  and  shoon, 

E^ery  night  and  alle, 

When  thou  away  from  hence  are  passt,  Sit  thee  doun  and  put  them  on, 

Every  night  and  alle,  And  Christe  receive  thy  saule." 

But  Sir  Walter,  here  as  elsewhere,  and  in  spite  of  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  is  very 

great : — 

"  Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay,  Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  to  be  gone, 

Wrestling  thus  with  earth  and  clay  ?  Earth  flits  fast  and  time  draws  on— 

From  the  body  pass  away—    .     .    .  Gasp  thy  gasp,  and  groan  thy  groan, 

Fear  not  snow-drift  driving  fast.  Day  is  near  the  breaking." 
Sleet  or  hail  or  levin  blast —    .    .    . 

t  In  the  list  which  follows,  most  of  Mrs  Oliphant's  reprinted  works  will  be 
found  ;  but  of  those  which  have  not  been  separately  printed — (the  critical  essays 
contributed  to  Maga  alone  would  fill  many  volumes) — not  even  an  approximate 
estimate  can  be  given. 

MRS  OLIPHAXT'S  WORKS. 

Adam  Graeme — Agnes  Hopetoun's  Schools  and  Holidays — Harry  Muir  :  A  Story 
of  Scottish  Life — The  House  on  the  Moor— Katie  Stewart — Mrs  Margaret  Maitland 
— Lilliesleaf — Conclusion  of  do. — Magdalen  Hepburn — Merkland — Caleb  Field — 
The  Orphans — The  Quiet  Heart — Sundays — The  Athelings— Zaidee — Agnes — The 
Brownlows — Salem  Chapel — Miss  Marjoribanks — The  Rector,  and  the  Doctor's 
Family — The  Perpetual  Curate — John — Madonna  Mary — The  Minister's  Wife — 
A  Son  of  the  Soil— Squire  Arden— Three  Brothers— Carita— Lucy  Crofton— The 
Primrose  Path — Young  Musgrave — Mrs  Arthur — Phoebe  Junior — The  Curate  in 
Charge — Days  of  my  Life— Heart  and  Cross — Whiteladies— A  Rose  in  June— For 
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ence,'  the  '  Life  of  Edward  Irving,' 
her  '  Cervantes,'  her  '  Moliere,'  her 
'  Dante,'  are  brilliant  contributions 
to  literary  and  artistic  criticism. 
Her  sound  and  admirable  common- 
sense  is  seldom  at  fault ;  and  in  her 
animated  narrative  the  forgotten 
writers  of  past  times  become  real 
and  credible  to  us  again.  Her 
latest  and  most  elaborate  work  in 
this  department  —  'The  Literary 
History  of  England  from  1790  to 
1825  '• — is  also  in  some  respects  her 
best.  It  is  more  complete,  more 
thorough,  consistent,  and  sustain- 
ed ;  and  by  it,  I  fancy,  she  would 
wish  to  be  judged. 

The  revival  of  the  literary,  or  at 
least  of  the  poetical  spirit,  which 
took  place  towards  the  close  of  last 
csntury,  has  been  much  discussed  of 
late.  This  revival  is  the  real  theme 
of  Mrs  Oliphant's  new  work ;  and 
while  I  agree  with  many  of  her 
conclusions,  there  are  others  to 
which  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
indicate  a  more  or  less  decided 
dissent.  Let  me  say  at  once,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  certain  points  on 
which  disagreement  is  impossible. 
The  dainty  little  cabinet  pictures — 
that  of  "The  Swan  of  Lichfield," 
being  perhaps  the  choicest — which 
she  has  given  us  of  the  literary  co- 
teries of  the  eighteenth  century, 
are  handled  with  the  most  perfect 
grace  and  delicate  effect.  Her  nar- 
rative of  the  lives  of  the  great  men 
to  whom  the  larger  share  of  her 
canvas  is  devoted,  as  distinct  from 
her  criticism  of  their  writings,  is 
extremely  vivid :  as  biography,  in 
fact,  nothing  could  be  better  than 


her  Burns,  her  Cowper,  her  Words- 
worth, her  Coleridge,  her  Byron, 
her  Scott.  We  feel  that  here  at 
least  the  genius  of  the  creative 
artist  has  been  at  work.  Whether 
exactly  accurate  or  not,  she  has 
formed  in  each  case  a  vital  concep- 
tion of  the  character  and  surround- 
ings of  the  man,  and  she  brings 
him  before  us  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived.  The  book  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged. Mrs  Oliphant  disposes  her 
forces  like  a  skilful  general,  and 
groups  them  with  the  eye  of  an 
artist.  And  when  we  remember 
tha't  among  a  host  of  smaller  men 
she  has  to  introduce  us  to  Burns, 
Byron,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Cow- 
per, Crabbe,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt, 
Jeffrey,  Keats,  Landor,  Moore, 
Scott,  Shelley,  Southey,  Wilson, 
Wordsworth  (all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  in  fact),  it  will  be  obvious 
at  once  how  much  this  "  genius  for 
order "  conduces  to  the  comfort  of 
the  reader.  It  may  be  added  that 
her  criticism  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  among  poets,  and  of  Jane 
Austen  and  Susan  Ferrier  among 
prose  writers,  leaves  little  to  be 
desired, — is  adequate  as  well  as 
appreciative.  I  do  not  know  where 
we  can  find  anything  better  in  its 
way  than  her  rapid  and  brilliant 
sketch  of  the  great  Lake  Poets  : — 

"Such  were  the  two  young  poets 
who,  after  all  preludes  and  symphonies 
were  completed,  opened  a  new  and 
noble  chapter,  a  great  era,  of  poetry  in 
England.  Wordsworth  brought  to  the 
sweet,  and  fair,  and  real  English  land- 
scape, rediscovered  with  all  its  genial 
breezes  and  wholesome  freshness  by 


Love  and  Life — The  Last  of  the  Mortimers — May — Ombra — The  Story  of  Valen- 
tine ;  and  his  Brother — Innocent — At  his  Gates— The  Greatest  Heiress  in  Eng- 
land— Within  the  Precincts — He  who  Will  not  when  he  May — A  Beleaguered 
City — 'The  Graphic,'  Christmas  Number,  1880 — Life  of  Edward  Irving — Francis 
of  Assisi — Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George  II. — Dante,  Moliere,  and 
Cervantes  (3  vols.  of  the  Series  of  '  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers  ') — The 
Makers  of  Florence — Dress  (Art  at  Home  Series) — Montalembert's  Memoir — 
Caleb  Field — Laird  of  Norlaw — Harry  Joscelyn — Literary  History  of  England 
1790-1825. 
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C'owper,  his  own  deeply  reasoning 
spirit,  full  of  lofty  perception  of  the 
mysteries,  and  sorrows,  and  doubts,  of 
nature,  and  a  high  sympathetic  philo- 
sophical faculty  for  the  solution  of 
these  doubts  and  mysteries.  Instead 
of  the  stale  moralities  and  reflections 
of  which  the  world  had  grown  so 
weary,  he  brought  back  to  human 
nature  that  high  vindication  of  the 
ways  of  God  to  man  which  Milton 
and  his  angels  had  held  in  Eden,  and 
taking — what  mattered  the  outside  ? 
— a  poet  or  a  peasant  indifferently, 
expounded  the  agency  of  human  sor- 
rows in  the  economy  of  life,  and  put 
forth  his  hand  to  grasp  'the  far-off 
interest  of  tears.'  Coleridge,  on  the 
other  hand,  opened  up  all  that  mystic 
world  of  suggestion  in  which  the  hu- 
man spirit  lives  conscious  but  bewil- 
dered, 'the  world  not  realised,'  the 
wonderful  unknown  to  which  no  soul 
is  a  stranger,  which  no  man  has  ever 
interpreted,  but  which,  breathing  mys- 
teriously upon  us  in  tremors  of  the 
blood  and  thrills  of  spiritual  curiosity, 
attracts  more  or  less  every  conscious 
soul.  The  mystic  wanderer  who  has 
lived  among  the  dead,  and  carries 
about  the  world  the  burden  of  his 
strange  punishment :  the  undisclosed 
secret  of  that  darkness  out  of  which 
the  lady  who  is  'beautiful  exceed- 
ingly,' the  '  angel  beautiful  and  bright,' 
who  is  nevertheless  a  fiend,  glides 
suddenly  when  the  victim  thinks  no 
evil :  and  all  the  powers  of  the  heights 
and  the  depths  thus  came  back  upon 
the  world  which  had  forgotten  any 
spiritual  creatures  more  entrancing  or 
mysterious  than  the  Nymphs  and 
Muses,  and  those  little  vulgar  spirits 
that  managed  Belinda's  petticoat. 
New  voices  were  yet  to  rise,  and  new 
lights  to  appear,  in  the  firmament  be- 
fore the  epoch  was  accomplished,  but 
it  had  come  to  its  full  and  splendid 
beginning,  with  all  its  paths  made 
straight  and  all  its  foundations  laid, 
when  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  pub- 
lished the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,'  and  came 
forth  from  their  solitudes  upon  the 
world." 

There  are  one  or  two  points,  how- 
ever, on  which  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  try  conclusions  with  Mrs  Oli- 
pliant,—  her  disparaging  estimate 


of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  for  in- 
stance, as  well  as  the  precise  signi- 
ficance of  that  renewal  of  the  poet- 
ical spirit,  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  which  it  is  thought  are  to 
be  found  in  the  poetry  of  Cowper 
and  Burns.  What  in  short  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  modern  Re- 
naissance ?  Was  it  a  verbal  reform 
only  1  or  did  it  indicate  a  new  and 
better  life  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  poor 
Eighteenth  Century  has  been  rather 
unfairly  treated  of  late — not  by  Mrs 
Oliphant  alone.  It  has  been  said 
that  its  poetical  style  and  methods 
were  stilted  and  artificial ;  and  it  is 
condemned  accordingly.  No  ridi- 
cule can  be  too  keen  for  a  genera- 
tion which  went  into  raptures  over 
Pope's  balanced  couplets.  But  if 
we  regard  it  as  an  age  in  which  the 
rational  as  opposed  to  the  romantic 
temper  was  skilfully  and  sedulously 
cultivated,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
good  deal  may  be  said  for  the  de- 
fence. The  English  literature  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  reached  its 
highest  level  in  its  prose.  Hardly 
before  the  reign  of  good  Queen 
Anne,  had  Englishmen  obtained  a 
perfect  mastery  of  their  mother 
tongue.  Of  course  there  were  great 
prose  writers  before  her  time — the 
prose  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  is  luminous  and 
splendid-^-but  in  the  mere  element- 
ary matter  of  constructing  sentences 
they  are  often  (if  not  as  a  rule) 
cumbrous  and  involved.  They  want 
ease,  simplicity,  and  directness. 
Now  the  prose  of  Swift,  of  Addi- 
son,  and  of  Goldsmith,  is  eminently 
easy,  simple,  and  direct ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  be  said  to 
have  made  any  appreciable  advance, 
in  these  respects  at  least,  since  they 
wrote.  The  tracts  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone discharged  at  Lord  Beacons- 
field  are  not  to  be  compared  for 
finished  invective  with  those  which 
Lord  Bolingbroke  directed  against 
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Walpole.  But  what  of  its  poetry  ? 
The  finest  poetry  of  Pope,  it  may 
be  admitted  at  once,  is  just  the 
finest  talk  of  the  day,  done  into 
epigrammatic  invective  and  epi- 
grammatic eulogium.  It  is  the  di- 
dactic and  rationalistic  spirit  of  the 
time  presented  to  us  in  a  new  form 
— the  metrical.  I  cannot  think, 
however,  that  poems  which,  though 
utterly  destitute  it  may  be  of  the 
true  lyrical  movement,  yet  repre- 
sent in  a  not  ignoble  fashion,  but 
on  the  contrary  with  the  brilliant 
distinction  of  brilliant  and  potent 
pens,  the  great  movement  of  a  great 
age — its  soldiers  and  its  statesmen, 
its  philosophy,  its  politics,  and  its 
social  life  —  are  unworthy  of  our 
admiration.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  it  be  frankly  recognised  that 
the  substance  of  this  poetry  is  prose, 
and  that  it  seldom  or  never  ascends 
into  the  pure  heaven  of  the  imagina- 
tion. That  the  poetical  style  of 
Wordsworth  is  more  natural  and 
unaffected  than  the  poetical  style 
of  Pope,  may  be  admitted  even  by 
those  who  doubt  whether  it  is  as 
natural  and  unaffected  as  (let  us  say) 
the  prose  of  Swift  and  Goldsmith. 
So  that  the  change  which  Cowper 
and  Burns  and  Wordsworth  effected, 
by  substituting  a  more  direct  sim- 
plicity of  speech  for  the  French 
polish  of  their  predecessors,  does 
not  go  very  deep — if  that  were  all. 
But  the  change  of  style  was  only  a 
symptom, — a  symptom  of  a  change 
of  spirit:  The  romantic  idealism 
which  Puritanism  and  the  Whig 
Revolution  had  crushed  into  coun- 
try parsonages  and  Border  peels 
was  once  more  to  make  itself  felt- 
not  in  Border  ballads  only.  The 
nation  which  had  been  feeding 
itself  for  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  seventy 
years  upon  the  arid  husks  of  Whig 
constitutionalism,  was  suddenly 
roused  by  the  first  Pitt  into  the 
conception  of  a  warmer  and  more 
ideal  patriotism.  It  has  been  said 


that  Lord  Chatham  was  almost  the 
only  man  of  his  time  who  read 
'  The  Faery  Queen  ; '  and  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  over  -  fanciful  to 
maintain,  that  to  him  and  to  what 
he  did  the  renewal  of  our  poetical 
life  can  be  not  remotely  ascribec1. 
But  the  genius  of  modern  poetry, 
sole  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old 
Romance,  did  not  draw  her  inspira- 
tion exclusively  or  even  mainly 
from  the  past.  She  was  taken 
possession  of  by  a  fiercer  spirit, 
which  gave  fire  to  her  imagination 
and  intensity  to  her  music.  She 
represents  the  modern  democracy 
as  well  as  the  medieval  minstrelsy. 
This  child  of  the  Revolution,  who 
might  have  preached  a  Crusade, 
belongs  to  neither  age,  or  rather  to 
both.  She  has  the  mystical  aspira- 
tions of  the  one  and  the  passionate 
directness  of  the  other.  What 
would  the  contemporaries  of  Pope 
have  thought  of  such  a  verse  as 
this  1 — 

"  This  song  was  made  tobesung  at  night, 
And  he  who  reads  it  in  broad  daylight 
Will  never  read  its  mystery  right, 
And  yet — it  is  childlike  easy." 

Of  all  that  is  here  implied  they 
knew  nothing, — they  were  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  those  dim  and 
obscure  pathways  of  the  spiritual 
life  on  which  the  light  of  common 
day  does  not  shine.  Yet  without 
its  mystery  and  its  gloom,  without 
its  ideality  and  its  romance,  modern 
poetry  would  cease  to  be  character- 
istic. But  then  a  revolutionary 
gospel,  such  as  democracy  is,  insists 
upon  a  solemn  and  almost  monu- 
mental simplicity  of  feeling  and 
directness  of  expression.  A  rotten 
dynasty  of  kings  and  poets  might 
be  permitted  to  invoke  the  Loves 
and  the  Graces  and  the  Muses ; 
but  those  who  proclaimed  that 
human  nature  was  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  and  who  saw 
in  the  meanest  hind  a  man  and  a 
brother,  had  no  patience  for  labori- 
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ous  trifling.  The  tragedy  of  life 
could  play  itself  out  in  a  hovel  as 
in  a  palace  ;  and  the  characters  in 
which  it  was  recorded  should  be 
such  as  all  could  read.  From  these 
contrasted  but  interwoven  influ- 
ences none  of  the  new  poets 
escaped.  The  romantic  force  might 
be  stronger  in  one,  the  revolution- 
ary in  another ;  but  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Scott,  as  well  as 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  obeyed, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  and 
each  in  his  own  fashion,  the  inev- 
itable impulse. 

They  are  all  great  names  to  us 
still,  however  the  tide  of  fame  may 
ebb  or  flow  hereafter.  Mrs  Oli- 
phant  has  said  many  true  and  ad- 
mirable things  about  each  of  them  ; 
but  it  strikes  me  that  she  is  less  than 
just  to  Scott  and  Keats.  The  great- 
ness of  Scott  as  a  novelist,  indeed, 
she  abundantly  recognises ;  and  as 
against  the  ungracious  and  ungener- 
ous carping  of  Carlyle  she  defends 
her  mighty  countryman  in  a  passage 
of  genuine  and  unanswerable  elo- 
quence. But  she  has  allowed  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold  to  persuade  her 
that  Scott  was  "no  poet,"  and  she 
assures  us  quite  gravely  that  Words- 
worth's poem,  entitled  "Anecdote 
for  Fathers  "  (in  which  the  senten- 
tious parent,  after  putting  the  ques- 
tion a  dozen  times,  ultimately 
worries  his  unfortunate  boy  into 
admitting  that  he  prefers  Kilve  to 
Liswyn — 

"  At  Kilve  there  was  no  weather-cock, 
And  that's  the  reason  why  ") 

is,  compared  with  the  "  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  a  miracle  of  poetic 
insight.  Mrs  Oliphant  is  good 
enough  to  admit  that  there  are 
"  unenlightened  readers  who  are 
entirely  puzzled  by  its  seeming  sim- 
plicity ; "  and  I  frankly  confess  for 
my  own  part  that  I  could  never 


exactly  make  out  what  all  the 
pother  was  about.  Whether  the  lad 
had  a  grudge  against  the  weather- 
cock, or  whether  he  simply  fell  back 
upon  the  weather-cock  as  the  most 
obvious  mode  of  escape  from  the 
importunities  of  his  didactic  rela- 
tive, I  have  not  yet  satisfactorily 
determined, — though  it  does  occa- 
sionally occur  to  me  that  in  its 
"grand  abstruseness "  it  may  pos- 
sibly belong  to  Lord  Dundreary's 
well-known  category  of  "  things  no 
fellow  can  understand."  "  How 
different  was  Scott,"  Mrs  Oliphant 
goes  on;  "he  has  his  perceptions 
too,  but  they  throw  no  shadow  of 
over  -  profound  thought  upon  the 
sunshiny  tale."  So  much  the  better, 
say  I ;  especially  as  it  was  this  same 
Scott,  with  his  not  over- profound 
perceptions,  who  wrote  "  Proud 
Maisie  is  in  the  Wood" — to  say 
nothing  of  a  score  of  others,  where 
the  "  wild-wood  music "  is  just  as 


44  Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 

Walking  so  early ; 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush 
Singing  so  rarely. 

'  Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 
When  shall  I  marry  me  ? ' 

4  When  six  braw  gentlemen 
Kirkward  shall  carry  ye  ! ' 

4  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly  ? ' 
'  The  gray-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

'  The  glowworm  o'er  grave  and  stone 
Shall  light  thee  steady  ; 

The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing 
Welcome,  proud  lady. '  " 

In  a  later  volume  Mrs  Oliphant 
renews  her  complaint.  Scott  be- 
came as  rapidly  popular  as  Byron ; 
but  whereas  Byron's  is  complete 
and  lasting,  "  Scott's  can  hardly  be 
called  a  genuine  poetical  fame."* 


*  VoL  iii.  p.  23. 
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"  Don  Juan  "  is,  I  admit,  the  most 
plastic  brilliant  and  vigorous  "cri- 
ticism of  life  "  in  our  language,  and 
Sir  Walter  certainly  could  not  have 
written  "Don  Juan."  In  that  tre- 
mendous outbreak  of  the  cruelly 
wounded  spirit  we  have,  unfortu- 
nately, Byron  at  his  best,  and  I 
cannot  at  all  agree  with  Mrs  Oli- 
phant when  she  says  that  "  accord- 
ing to  all  the  laws  of  growth  and 
development  Juan  should  have 
come  first  and  Childe  Harold 
later."  *  Compared  with  the  ma- 
ture art  and  the  bitterly  incisive 
insight  of  Don  Juan,  Childe  Har- 
old is  absolutely  boyish ;  and  so 
also  are  the  Giaours,  and  the  Laras, 
and  the  Corsairs,  and  the  Parasinas 
who  took  the  world  by  storm.  If 
Mrs  Oliphant  means  to  maintain 
that  this  sickly  and  monotonous 
refrain  upon  a  single  string  is 
superior  in  any  way  to  "Marmion," 
and  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles,"  and 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  (with 
their  bright  and  varied  life  and 
their  high  and  martial  music — as 
of  the  sound  of  a  trumpet)  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
her.  Byron  like  Shelley  was  one  of 
the  distinctly  revolutionary  forces 
of  the  age  —  a  mighty  elemental 
force  ;  and  after  a  period  of  neglect 
we  are  again  beginning  to  admit 
that  he  is  also  one  of  our  greatest 
singers ;  but  in  the  placid  strength 
and  garrulous  simplicity  of  Sir 
Walter  there  is  something  of  the 
Homeric  calm  to  which  Byron, 
restlessly  and  recklessly  egotistical, 
never  attained. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Mrs  Oli- 
phant has  formed  any  quite  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  immense 
greatness  of  Keats.  That  this 
apothecary's  apprentice  should  have 
given  us,  before  he  was  well  out  of 
his  teens,  some  of  the  most  abso- 
lutely faultless  poems  in  the  lan- 


guage—  faultless  as  a  shell  or  a 
crystal — does  not  seem  to  strike 
her  as  very  wonderful.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  not 
one  immature  line  came  from  his 
pen ;  that  his  lyrical  perfection  of 
style  and  form  has  never  been  ex- 
celled; that  the  unfinished  "Hy- 
perion" moves  on  in  nobly  sus- 
tained majestic  march,  until  the 
pen  is  dropped  with  an  unavailing 
sigh,  and  the  poet  disappears  into 
darkness  like  his  own  dejected  King 
of  Day ; — 

"  Then  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad 

breast, 

Like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas, 
Forward  he  stoop'd  over  the  airy  shore, 
And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep 

night." 

Of  those  extraordinarily  mature 
and  finished  poems  Mrs  Oliphant 
remarks  that  they  are  "more  pre- 
ludes and  overtures  in  poetry  than 
anything  else ; "  and  that  their 
author  is  specifically  "the  favour- 
ite of  young  readers."  Take  any 
stanza  of  the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightin- 
gale," and  the  inadequacy  of  such 
an  estimate  will  be  apparent  at 
once. 

' '  Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal 

Bird! 
No   hungry   generations   tread    thee 

down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was 

heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a 

path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when 

sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on 

the  foam 

Of    perilous   seas,    in  faery   lands,  for- 
lorn. " 

Tliat  is  not  the  sort  of  poetry  pop- 
ular with  "  young  people  "  only  ; 


*  Vol.  iii.  p.  92. 
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that  is  not  "  more  a  prelude  or 
overture  than  anything  else  ;  "  that 
is  performance  of  a  kind  which  the 
most  skilful  and  consummate  art 
in  the  old  world  or  the  new  has 
never  very  much  surpassed.* 

Mrs  Oliphant  is  of  opinion  that 
Shelley's  work  is  more  mature  than 
Keats's,  and  many  critics  (especially 
at  the  present  moment  when  Shelley 
is  being  raised  to  a  higher  pedestal, 
and  a  copy  of  the  original  edition 
of  'Adonais'  brings  fifty  guineas) 
will  be  ready  to  agree  with  her. 
In  one  sense  the  observation  is 
just  enough.  Shelley,  I  fancy,  had 
written  his  best  before  he  died. 
His  nature  was  passionate,  not  con- 
templative ;  and  such  poetry  as  he 
was  capable  of  ripens  early.  But 
there  were  still  vast  possibilities  for 
Keats.  Had  Keats  been  permitted 
to  live  on,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
he  would  have  gained  steadier  con- 
structive force,  and  a  mellower  and 
more  meditative  insight.  "  Hyper- 
ion," the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
"astonishing  remnants  of  his  mind," 
is  the  best  proof  that  his  poetical 
powers  were  still  growing.  Though 
each  is  perfect  in  its  way,  there  is 
an  immense  distance  between  his 
earlier  and  his  later  work  —  the 
famous  colour  picture  in  "  The  Eve 
of  St  Agnes,"  for  instance,  being 
to  my  mind  mere  surface  work 
when  compared  with  the  pure  in- 
tellectual majesty  of  "Hyperion." 
Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever long  he  had  lived,  would  have 
changed  little.  He  was  too  fervid, 
too  eager,  too  oratorical,  too  pas- 
sionate, too  unstable  to  learn  how 
to  utilise  his  gifts.  Whether  his 
poetry  might  have  gained  greater 


definiteness  and  a  more  distinctly 
human  interest,— whether  he  could 
by-and-by  have  descended  from  the 
too  rare  air  which  he  habitually 
breathed  to  the  common  earth  and 
the  common  people — is  also  open 
to  grave  doubt ;  for  the  vagueness 
and  obscurity  of  this  "beautiful 
but  ineffectual  angel "  were  consti- 
tutional, and  he  would  probably 
have  gone  on  to  the  end  "  beating 
in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in 
vain,"  as  Mr  Arnold  has  said  with 
equal  truth  and  beauty. 

There  is,  however,  hardly  one  of 
the  writers  I  have  named,  about 
whom  Mrs  Oliphant  does  not  say 
something  that  is  worth  remember- 
ing, and  calculated  to  throw  a  new 
light  upon  the  character  she  is  dis- 
cussing. Take  any  one  of  these,  and 
consider  how  good  it  is. 

This  on  Cowper ; — 

"  His  fits  of  insanity  give  a  tragic 
piteousuess  to  the  story,  and  the  ex- 
treme misery  involved  takes  all  power 
of  judgment  and  wish  to  exercise  it 
from  the  sympathetic  spectator ;  but 
still  the  fact  remains  that  Cowper  had 
trained  himself  to  incapacity,  as  other 
men  do  to  work.  .  .  .  Individual 
character  is  far  more  involved  in  intel- 
lectual aberration  than  most  people 
are  disposed  to  admit,  and  it  is  our 
conviction  that  self-will  and  self-love 
will  almost  invariably  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  such  failures  of  the  brain. 
.  .  .  What  we  should  have  looked 
for  would  have  been  some  profound 

some  terrible  pictures  like  those  of 
Job  ;  some  confusion  of  gloomy  skies, 
and  storms,  and  convulsions  of  nature. 
That  anatomy  of  the  heart  which  he 
gives  us  in  his  various  narratives  of  his 
own  feelings — that  minute  dissection 
of  quivering  nerve  and  tissue — would 
have  been  what  we  should  have  looked 


*  Since  the  text  was  written,  I  find  Mr  Palgrave  says  finally  in  a  note  to 
'The  Golden  Treasury,' — "If  the  fulfilment  may  ever  safely  be  prophesied  from 
the  promise,  England  appears  to  have  lost  in  Keats  one  whose  gifts  in  poetry 
have  rarely  been  surpassed.  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Wordsworth,  had 
their  lives  been  closed  at  twenty-five,  would  (so  far  as  we  know)  have  left  poems 
of  less  excellence  and  hope  than  the  youth  who,  from  the  petty  school  and  the 
London  Surgery,  passed  at  once  to  a  place  with  them  of  '  high  collateral  glory.'" 
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for  in  his  poetry.  But  lo,  when  the 
moment  came,  and  the  prophet  was 
softly  persuaded  and  guided  into  the 
delivery  of  his  burden,  it  was  no 
such  wild  exposition  of  the  terrors 
and  pangs  of  the  soul  that  came  to 
his  lips.  These  heavy  vapours  melted 
and  dispersed  from  the  infinite  sweet 
blueness  of  the  heavens :  he  forgot 
himself  as  if  he  had  never  been — and 
forgot  all  those  miseries  of  the  im- 
agination, those  bitter  pangs  and  sor- 
rows, the  despair  and  darkness  through 
which  he  had  stumbled  blindly  for 
years.  A  soft  and  genial  freedom  en- 
tered into  his  soul,  involuntary  smiles 
came  to  him,  light  to  his  eyes,  and 
to  his  steps  such  wandering  careless 
grace,  such  devious  gentle  ways,  as 
no  one  had  dreamed  of." 
Or  this  on  Scott ; — 

"  He  loved  the  feudal  rule,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  gentleman,  the  supe- 
riority of  race.  He  was  an  Edinburgh 
advocate,  a  member  of  a  conventional 
society,  very  racy  and  strong,  but  emi- 
nently individual,  and  with  the  most 
marked  character  and  limits.  What 
was  it  then  that  made  him  conceive  in 
homeliest  simplicity  such  a  being  as 
that  of  Jeanie  Deans,  and  set  her 
above  all  the  prettinesses  of  senti- 
ment, by  the  side,  as  we  have  said, 
of  the  Unas  and  Mirandas?  .  .  . 
What  would  any  commoner  soul  have 
made  of  it?  Victor  Hugo's  Sister 
Simplice,  —  she  who  was  the  imper- 
sonation of  truth,  —  lied  when  the 
moment  of  trial  came,  to  save  the 
fugitive,  and  was  blessed  and  applaud- 
ed for  the  deed.  But  noble  Jeanie,  in 
her  Scotch  severity,  and  purity,  and 
infinite  tenderness,  was  incapable  of 
this.  She  could  have  died  easily,  but 
to  lie  she  could  not.  What  we  should 
have  said  of  her  if  she  had  not  been 
capable  of  doing  more, — if  she  had  not 
had  the  fortitude  and  the  spirit  to 
break  through  all  her  habits  and  mod- 
est fears,  and  win  by  fair  means  what 
she  could  not  attain  by  foul,  —  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Should  we  have  for- 
given Jeanie  if  Effie  had  died  ?  But, 
anyhow,  the  best  that  art  has  made  of 
such  a  situation  in  other  hands  is 
downfall :  the  impersonation  of  virtue 
has  always  abandoned  her  austere 
career.  As  soon  as  the  claims  of 
generosity,  of  mercy,  came  in,  Truth 


herself  has  stained  her  white  garments, 
and  the  lie  has  been  justified  by  being 
called  heroic.  Only  to  Scott — who,  thus 
stabbed  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  has 
been  accused  of  having  no  noble  object, 
no  thought  of  anything  but  money  in 
his  productions,  —  only  to  Scott  was 
the  higher  grace  revealed." 

Or  this  on  Blake's  poetry  ; — 

"  '  The  Songs  of  Innocence '  and 
'  Songs  of  Experience  '  were  both  the 
productions  of  his  youth,  most  artless, 
sometimes  most  sweet — striking  acci- 
dental melodies  out  of  the  simplest 
words,  out  of  an  idea  half  suggested,  a 
sentiment  of  the  ineffable  sort,  such  as 
an  infant,  new  out  of  the  unseen, 
might  give  utterance  to,  could  it  give 
utterance  at  all.  The  reader  is  struck 
silent  by  the  surprise  of  the  little 
verse,  a  sort  of  babble,  yet  divine, 
which  is  beyond  all  dogmas  of  criti- 
cism or  art,  and  yet  touches  the  soul 
with  a  momentary  soft  contact  as  of 
angels'  wings  :  nay,  it  is  a  silly  angel, 
one  might  suppose  a  spoiled  child  of 
heaven,  petted  for  its  tender  foolish- 
ness, as  sometimes  a  child  is  on  earth, 
but  yet  in  its  way  celestial.  The  little 
snatches  of  verses  should  be  sung  by 
children  in  fair  spring  landscapes, 
among  the  new-bom  lambs,  or  under 
the  blossoming  trees,  but  to  criticise 
them  as  literary  productions  is  impos- 
sible ;  it  would  be  a  kind  of  offence  to 
simplicity  and  innocence.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  there  strikes  in  suddenly  a 
stronger  note,  as,  when  after  all  that 
ethereal  babble  of  lambs,  and  flowers, 
and  little  children,  the  dreamer,  in  his 
bewildered  Arcadia,  suddenly  dreams 
of  a  Tiger  —  and  running  off  in  his 
wonder  into  a  few  wild  glowing  stan- 
zas, asks  suddenly,  Did  He  who  made 
the  lamb  make  \ 


All  this  is  admirable  criticism 
as  well  as  sound  sense  and  true 
feeling  ;  and  if  the  magnificent 
young  lions  of  the  London  press 
who  bestow  their  lofty  patronage 
on  Mrs  Oliphant — assuring  her  with 
charming  candour  that  her  work  is 
really  very  fair  for  a  woman — will 
send  you  anything  half  as  good, 
there  is  just  a  chance  that  it  won't 
be  pitched  into  the  Balaam-box, — 
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where,  I  take  it,  their  modest  con- 
tributions have  hitherto  gone. 

The  revival  of  the  romantic  and 
democratic  spirit  which  I  have  tried 
to  describe  was  happily  not  allowed 
to  make  much  way  before  it  en- 
countered keen  and  even  truculent 
criticism.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  re- 
ligious is  not  more  certain  to  lead 
to  excess  than  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
poetical  revival.  Francis  Jeffrey, 
who  was  the  literary  autocrat  of 
his  time,  has  of  late  received  scant 
courtesy,  and  considerably  less  than 
justice.  The  deft  little  man  is  as- 
sured by  our  aesthetic  youth  that 
he  was  entirely  mistaken  about 
most  things.  He  might  possibly 
have  passed  muster  during  the 
eighteenth  century ;  but  he  was 
decidedly  out  of  place  in  a  great  age 
of  English  poetry.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  hold  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate both  for  himself  and  for  the 
poetical  fry,  small  and  great,  that 
he  lived  when  he  did.  The  new 
gospel  had  a  vein  of  extravagance 
in  it, — to  say  nothing  of  its  fantas- 
tic humours,  its  self-sufficiency,  its 
petulance,  its  pomposity.  The 
wicked  little  sprite  of  the  '  Edin- 
burgh '  treated  the  big  serious  crea- 
tures, whose  gambols  were  certainly 
more  elephantine  than  feline — re- 
calling Caliban  rather  than  Ariel — 
with  a  good  deal  of  mocking  irrev- 
erence. This  is  sacrilege!  was  the 
cry  of  their  devotees  ;  but  upon  the 
whole  it  did  them  good.  In  letters 
as  in  politics  there  are  fortunately 
always  two  parties  among  us, — her 
Majesty's  Opposition  as  well  as  her 
Majesty's  Ministers;  and  the  Devil's 
Advocate  is  a  useful  functionary 
elsewhere  than  at  Rome.  If  the 


world  had  gone  stark  mad  about 
Peter  Bell  and  the  Idiot  Boy,  it 
might  possibly  have  failed  to  appre- 
ciate even  to-day  the  sweet  and 
serious  music  of  the  greater  lyrics. 
The  revolution  of  course  was  in- 
evitable; Jeffrey  could  as  little  stay 
it  with  his  sharp  pen  as  Mrs  Par- 
tington  the  Atlantic  with  her  mop  ; 
but  shrewd  incisive  criticism  like 
his  steadies  the  mind,  rebukes 
excess,  prevents  revolt  from  ris- 
ing into  a  reign  of  terror,  and 
culminating  in  a  Danton  or  a 
Robespierre. 

So  much  '  Maga  '  will  generously 
allow  me  to  say  on  behalf  of  her 
old  enemy  ;  but  it  would  be  un- 
grateful to  forget  that  the  sympa- 
thetic criticism  of  his  great  rival, 
John  Wilson,  was  upon  the  whole 
more  permanently  and  steadily  effec- 
tive. Many  harsh  and  even  savage 
things  were  said  by  him  as  by 
others.  There  used  to  be  an  amicable 
controversy  whether  '  Black  wood  ' 
or  the  '  Quarterly  '  had  killed  John 
Keats ;  but  Wilson  loved  Words- 
worth and  the  cause  that  Words- 
worth represented,  and  stood  stoutly 
by  him  till  victory  was  sure.  His 
passionate  advocacy  was  latterly 
irresistible  ;  and  it  deserved  to  suc- 
ceed as  it  did, — for  though  vehe- 
ment, it  was  not  irrational,  and  in 
his  eager  and  at  times  tumultuous 
ardour,  there  is  the  keenness  of  the 
critic  as  well  as  the  insight  of  the 
poet. 

Here  I  might  say  Good-bye  to 
Mrs  Oliphant,  were  it  not  that  there 
is  one  other  incidental  matter  which 
she  discusses  when  discoursing  of 
the  founders  of  '  Maga '  *  and  the 
'  Edinburgh,'  on  which,  before  the 


*  The  sterling  sense  and  shrewdness  of  the  large  -  hearted  and  long-headed 
Scotsman  who  started  '  Maga '  are,  I  am  glad  to  observe,  cordially  recognised  by 
Mrs  Oliphant : — 

"  But  it  is  curious  beyond  measure  to  see  the  wary  and  keen  man  of  business, 
the  astute  publisher-editor  behind  these  riotous  spirits,  holding  them  in  an  in- 
visible leash,  yet,  with  bold  calculation,  allowing  them  to  go  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  impossible,  to  endanger  his  purse  and  risk  his  venture,  just  shaving  the  hem 
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post  closes,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
last  word, — the  merit  or  demerit 
of  anonymity  in  periodical  writing. 
Mrs  Oliphaiit  remarks  : — 

"  The  principle  lingers  still  in  some 
regions,  and  specially  in  the  only  great 
literary  organ  which  still  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Edinburgh.  In  our  own 
days  a  different  canon  has  begun  to 
be  supreme ;  but  we  cannot  help  re- 
verting with  approval  to  the  earlier 
idea.  It  is  true  that  in  the  chief 
circles  of  literature  there  is  never  any 
great  uncertainty  as  to  whose  is  the 
hand  that  administers  chastisement, 
but  we  believe  that  criticism  is  always 
most  free,  both  for  praise  or  blame, 
when  it  is  anonymous,  and  that  the 
verdict  of  an  important  publication, 
whether  it  be  review  as  in  those  days, 
or  newspaper  as  in  our  own,  is  more 
telling,  as  well  as  more  dignified,  than 
that  of  an  individual,  whose  opinion, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  becomes  of 
inferior  importance  to  us  the  moment 
we  are  acquainted  with  his  name." 

This  is  fairly  well  put ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  paramount 
consideration,  which  entirely  justi- 
fies the  practice,  has  been  hitherto 
overlooked.  The  function  of  criti- 
cism is  to  promote  and  consolidate 
a  sound  public  judgment  on  art, 
letters,  and  politics  ;  and  the  critic 
who  has  any  other  aim  must  be 
essentially  frivolous.  So  that  the 
question  really  resolves  itself  into 
this,  —  In  what  form  is  criticism, 
as  an  educational  force,  most  effec- 
tive ?  Is  it  well  that  no  restraint 
should  be  placed  upon  the  license 
of  individual  opinion  ?  Or  is  it 
better  that  the  individual  should 
become,  so  to  speak,  a  member  of 
a  venerable  corporation,  which  re- 


fuses to  give  expression  to  personal 
lawlessness  and  caprice,  and  sub- 
ordinates the  fugitive  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  its  members  to  a  common 
tradition  1  The  French  Academy,  it 
is  maintained  by  some,  has  secured 
a  standard  of  taste  for  France. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  ;  but  our 
experience  in  this  country  certainly 
seems  to  me  to  show  that  when 
the  principle  of  anonymity  is  dis- 
pensed with,  criticism  is  apt  to  lose 
its  continuity  as  a  consistent  ex- 
pression of  political  or  literary  faith, 
and  to  become  arbitrary  and  per- 
sonal. The  community  of  judg- 
ment and  feeling  which  long  and 
close  association  produces  is  in  itself 
a  good  thing.  Upon  the  whole  we 
may  expect  a  sounder  verdict  from 
men  who  have  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  discipline 
and  self-restraint,  in  opinion  as  in 
conduct,  which  such  association 
implies,  than  from  a  scratch  crew 
of  "  outsiders  "  casually  brought 
together.  It  may  be  argued  that 
a  writer  who  does  not  say  exactly 
what  he  means  is  a  dishonest  writer, 
and  that  anonymity  is  thus  a 
cloak  for  dishonesty.  But  we  know 
that  this  is  not  true,  —  a  writer 
naturally  gravitating  to  the  camp 
in  which  he  finds  the  companions 
with  whom  he  has  most  in  common, 
and  discovering  sooner  or  later  that 
"  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty  " 
is  a  heavy  and  unfruitful  burden 
of  which  it  is  well  to  be  relieved. 

This  of  course  is  only  one  side 
of  a  question  which  will  require  by- 
and-by  to  be  maturely  reconsidered. 
But  even  the  advocates  of  the  ex- 


and  thin  edge  between  ruin  and  victory.  Had  this  license  gone  a  hair's-breadth 
farther  '  Blackwood's  Magazine  '  would  probably  have  been  a  six  months'  wonder, 
and  ended  in  a  crowd  of  prosecutions  for  libel,  or  perhaps  in  horsewhippings  and 
duels,  which  were  the  wilder  fashions  of  the  day.  But  by  some  instinct  which  is 
incommunicable,  and  as  capricious  as  genius  itself,  the  daring  but  unseen  guide 
divined  the  limit.  He  was  aware  that 

'  Desperate  valour  oft  made  good 
Even  by  its  daring  veiiture  rude, 
Where  piudeuce  might  ha\e  failed.'" 
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periment  appear  to  be  losing  heart. 
Throughout  Mr  Morley's  Valedict- 
ory Address  the  other  day  there 
was  a  note  of  discouragement.  The 
sanguine  hopes  had  not  been  real- 
ised— the  grand  Reform  had  more 
or  less  failed.  Mr  Morley  could 
not  of  course  speak  out  his  mind 
with  perfect  frankness ;  but '  Maga ' 
can  do  so  with  a  clear  conscience. 
And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  her  ver- 
dict will  be,  that  from  every  point  of 
view  the  practice  is  demoralising. 
It  demoralises  the  editor— it  de- 
moralises the  staff.  The  quality 
of  the  supply  must  become  a  quite 
subordinate  consideration  with  an 
editor  who  is  mainly  occupied  in 
hunting  up  social  or  political  cele- 
brities. Angling  for  an  Archbishop 
or  running  into  a  Duke  is  not  a 
very  dignified  occupation ;  yet  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  lie  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  he 
prefer  an  article  signed  by  a  Duke 
or  an  Archbishop  to  an  article 
signed  by  Jones  or  Smith.  Jones 
and  Smith,  as  it  happens,  are  prac- 
tised literary  artists ;  but  it  is  big 
names  that  are  needed  ;  and  so  the 
really  capable  craftsmen  are  thrust 
aside.  Nor  need  he  be  restrained 
by  any  oppressive  sense  of  respon- 
sibility ;  for  the  responsibility — the 
main  if  not  the  sole  responsibility — 
confessedly  rests  with  the  writer, 
who  comes  forward  in  his  own  pro- 
per person  to  make  his  bow  to  the 
public.  The  editor  of  such  a  pub- 
lication, indeed,  virtually  abdicates 
the  functions  of  an  editor,  and  be- 
comes little  better  than  the  itiner- 
ant showman  who  stands  at  the  door 


of  his  caravan  of  dwarfs  and  giants 
and  two-headed  babies  to  take  the 
money.  And  if  the  system  is  in- 
jurious to  honest  and  hard-working 
craftsmen  who  have  already  earned 
a  modest  reputation  in  the  inner 
circle  of  literature,  how  must  it  op- 
erate in  the  case  of  the  beginner,  who 
has  still  his  reputation  to  establish  1 
Until  a  man  has  obtained  some 
sort  of  distinction,  it  is  in  vain  for 
him  to  apply  at  a  shop  where  the 
only  certificate  of  fitness  is  noto- 
riety ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  under  such  a  system,  three- 
fourths  of  the  men  who  have  made 
'  Maga  '  famous,  and  themselves 
famous  through  '  Maga,'  would 
never  have  had  a  chance. 

The  Romantic  School  still  main- 
tains its  ascendancy  ;  but  how  long 
it  may  do  so,  who  can  tell?  The 
younger  men  have  really  more  in 
common  with  Pope  than  with  Words- 
worth. Belinda  is  resuming  her  airy 
empire,  and  honest  Peter  Bell  is  dis- 
missed, if  not  with  derision,  yet  with 
a  pretty  distinct  intimation  that  he 
had  better  try  his  hand  at  honest 
work.  The  rising  generation  is 
falling  away  from  the  prophets ; 
we  are  gently  and  daintily  (for  of 
course  anything  like  violence  is  bad 
form)  putting  Carlyle  and  Ruskin 
aside.  An  age  of  Epigram  and 
Table-talk,  of  Little  Comedies  and 
Ballades  in  Blue  China,  is  before 
us.  The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day 
will  shrill  his  tinsel  shaft,  and  the 
rustle  of  Belinda's  brocaded  petti- 
coat sound  sweeter  in  courtly  ears 
than  song  of  thrush  or  skylark. 
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NEXT  day  the  country-side  far 
and  near  thought  and  talked  of 
nothing  but  the  fatal  accident  at 
Tinto,  which  was  such  a  public 
event  as  moved  everybody.  There 
was  no  figure  in  the  district  more 
widely  known  than  that  of  Pat 
Torrance  on  his  black  mare,  a  pow- 
erful horse  and  powerful  man,  look- 
ing as  if  they  could  defy  every 
power  of  nature ;  and  it  thrilled 
every  village  far  and  near,  every 
lone  farm-steading  and  cluster  of 
cottages  for  miles  round,  to  be  told 
that  Black  Jess  and  her  master  had 
both  been  ended  by  one  false  step, 
and  that  Pat  Torrance,  strong  and 
rich  and  potent  as  he  was,  had 
died  the  death  of  a  dog,  unaided, 
unseen.  The  news  ran  from  village 
to  village  like  the  fiery  cross — 
everywhere  expanding  into  new  de- 
tails and  a  deeper  and  deeper  horror 
of  description.  First  the  bare  fact, 
then  all  these  additional  circum- 
stances, making  it  more  and  more 
visibly  evident  to  every  excited 
listener,  filled  the  air.  Each  new 
passer-by  was  like  a  new  edition  of 
a  newspaper,  and  had  heard  some- 
thing more.  How  the  two  bodies 
had  been  found,  horse  and  man ; 
how  Tinto  had  been  warned  over 
and  over  again  of  the  danger  of  the 
Scaur,  and  would  listen  to  no  advice 
on  the  subject,  but  insisted  on 
leaving  it  as  it  was,  either  for  the. 
sake  of  the  view  (though  it  was 
little  he  was  heeding  about  views), 
or  for  the  brag,  which  was  more 
likely ;  and  how  he  was  got  up 
with  much  trouble,  and  carried 
in  dead  to  his  own  house,  which  he 
had  left  in  all  his  pride  an  hour  or 
two  before.  What  ground  for  re- 
flection upon  the  vicissitudes  of  life 


was  here  !  There  was  not  a  group 
of  two  or  three  people  anywhere 
but  one  at  least  would  shake  the 
head  and  lift  up  the  voice  of  wis- 
dom, bidding  the  others  note  how 
in  the  midst  of  life  we  were  in 
death.  And  when  this  first  horror 
was  exhausted,  there  ensued  the 
brief  summing  up  of  character  and 
life,  the  rapid  history  in  which  our 
neighbours  epitomise  us  as  soon  as 
we  are  ended.  There  were  no 
illusions  on  the  subject  of  wild  Pat 
Torrance ;  but  on  the  whole  he 
fared  well  in  the  hands  of  the  rude 
country-folk,  whose  taste  was  not 
fine  enough  to  be  offended  by  his 
roughnesses.  In  spite  of  all  his 
vices  and  extravagances,  he  had  a 
certain  good-fellowship  with  his  in- 
feriors in  position,  a  rough  famili- 
arity of  address  which  passed  for 
kindness,  and  conciliated  the  com- 
mon mind.  On  every  side  the  wild 
incidents  of  his  youth  were  re- 
called, not  unkindly.  "  Eh,  poor 
Tinto,  poor  fallow  !  I  mind  when 
he  was  a  young  lad —  -"  the  com- 
mentators began  on  every  side. 
And  the  women  concluded  that 
perhaps  if  he  had  gotten  a  wife 
more  like  himself, things  might  have 
been  different.  The  rural  imagina- 
tion accepted  him  as  he  was,  with 
many  a  sage  reflection,  but  little 
censure  on  the  whole — winding  up 
the  story  of  his  feats  and  frolics, 
his  stormy,  wild  career,  with  a  big 
rustic  sigh  for  the  ploughboy-gen- 
tleman,  the  rude  Laird  who  was  so 
near  to  them.  The  tragedy  was  as 
complete  and  typical  as  the  primi- 
tive historian  could  desire.  And 
the  man  who  would  take  no  warn- 
ing, but  kept  the  dangerous  spot 
unguarded  that  he  might  get  his 
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death  on  it,  was  as  broad  an  exam- 
ple of  human  rashness  and  blind- 
ness as  could  have  been  selected. 
Wild  Pat  Torrance,  poor  fallow! 
It  was  just  the  end  which  everybody 
might  have  expected,  it  was  allowed 
on  all  hands. 

But  presently  there  arose  a  chill 
whisper,  like  the  first  creeping  up- 
ward of  an  east  wind,  bringing  grey- 
ness  and  blight  over  earth  and  sky. 
Who  can  say  how  this  atmospheric 
influence  rises,  which  one  moment 
is  not,  and  the  next  has  covered 
the  country  with  an  ungenial  chill  ? 
It  was  the  same  with  this  moral 
cloud,  which  came,  nobody  knew 
from  whence,  nor  how,  rising  in  a 
moment.  The  origin  of  it  could  not 
be  brought  home  to  any  individual, 
but  there  it  was.  After  all,  how 
could  it  be  that  Black  Jess,  used  to 
every  step  of  the  way,  went  over  the 
Scaur?  In  a  moment  the  tide  of 
popular  comment  changed,  and  those 
who  had  pointed  out  the  awful  jus- 
tice of  fate  by  which  Pat  Torrance 
had  been  made  to  bring  about  his 
own  fate  by  his  obstinacy,  began  to 
say  that  so  bold  a  rider  never  could 
have  lost  his  life  on  so  well  known 
a  road — without  foul  play.  Acci- 
dent !  how  could  it  be  accident, 
without  some  human  hand  to  help  1 
It  was  not  till  the  second  morning 
that  this  development  of  the  tra- 
gedy came  ;  and  it  took  the  whole 
of  that  day  to  establish  the  con- 
nection—  which  flashed  upon  the 
general  mind  like  lightning  at  last 
. —  between  John  Erskine's  torn 
sleeve  and  dishevelled  appearance 
and  the  fate  of  Torrance.  John 
Tamson  swore  with  angry  oaths 
afterwards  that  it  was  not  from 
him,  the  tale  came  ;  but  others  had 
seen  young  Dalrulzian,  flushed  and 
muddy,  coming  from  the  gate  of 
Tinto  on  that  eventful  afternoon ; 
and  when  the  community  began  to 
think  it  over  and  compare  notes, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
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the  conclusion  to  which  they  came. 
If  the  original  news  had  flown  over 
the  country  like  the  war-signal  of 
the  old  clans,  this  was  like  the 
spreading  of  a  sheet  of  flame — it 
burst  out  at  point  after  point  after 
the  merest  touch  of  contact.  You  n  g 
Dalrulzian  was  little  known.  The 
country  knew  no  stories  of  his 
youth  to  endear  him.  He  had  been 
brought  up  far  away.  He  was  an 
Englishman,  almost  an  alien.  And 
Tinto,  it  was  well  known,  was  rough 
of  speech,  and  "  couldna  bide  "  the 
dainty  and  delicate.  What  if  they 
met  in  the  wood  ;  what  if  there  had 
been  a  struggle — if  the  weaker  man 
who  had  no  chance  against  the 
stronger  had  seized  Black  Jess  by 
the  bridle,  and  driven  the  high- 
spirited  animal  frantic  ?  The  groups 
who  had  been  recalling  all  the  old 
stories  of  Tinto,  now  changed  like 
magic  into  little  committees  of  ac- 
cusation, with  their  heads  close  to- 
gether, framing  their  indictment. 
The  question  was  given  against  John 
Erskine  all  over  the  country  before 
the  ending  of  the  second  day. 

There  is  no  coroner's  inquest  in 
Scotland.  When  a  death  is  at- 
tended by  doubtful  circumstances, 
the  procedure  is  slower  and  more 
elaborate,  and  private  individuals 
are  reluctant  to  move  in  a  matter 
so  painful.  But  yet  the  atmo- 
sphere of  suspicion  and  popular 
condemnation  stole  into  Dalrulzian 
as  it  had  crept  over  the  whole 
country.  It  conveyed  itself  to 
the  supposed  criminal  himself  in  a 
subtle  sense  of  something  wrong. 
He  had  not  a  notion  what  it  was — 
neither  did  he  know  at  first  that 
it  was  he  who  was  the  object  dis- 
approved of  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  something  was 
wrong.  The  aspect  of  Rolls  himself, 
conjoined  with  his  extraordinary 
behaviour  on  the  night  of  Tor- 
ranee's  death,  was  remarkable 
enough  to  excite  alarm.  The  old 
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servant  seemed  to  have  grown  ten 
years  older  in  a  single  night.  His 
face  was  furrowed  with  deep  lines, 
his  shoulders  bowed,  his  step  tot- 
tering. The  pathos  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  looks  which  he  bent 
upon  his  young  master  were  in- 
describable. The  air,  half  critical 
half  paternal,  with  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  regard  him,  was  gone. 
He  no  longer  interfered  in  every 
arrangement  with  that  sense  of 
superior  wisdom  which  had  amused 
John  from  the  moment  of  his  ar- 
rival. All" the  humour  of  the  situ- 
ation was  over.  Intense  gravity, 
almost  solemnity,  was  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Rolls  ;  he  was  constantly 
on  the  watch,  as  if  he  expected 
unwelcome  visitors.  Beaufort,  who 
was  not  given  to  mirth,  was  roused 
out  of  his  gravity  by  the  melan- 
choly aspect  of  Methusaleh,  as  he 
called  him.  "One  would  think 
your  servants  expected  you  to  be 
carried  off  to  prison  for  high  trea- 
son," he  said,  laughing — for  Rolls 
was  not  the  only  one  in  the  house 
who  regarded  John  with  these 
alarmed  and  solemn  eyes.  Bauby, 
who  on  ordinary  occasions  had 
nothing  but  a  broad  smile  and 
look  of  maternal  admiration  for 
her  young  master,  was  continually 
visible,  gazing  at  him  from  unex- 
pected corners  with  her  apron  at 
her  eyes.  When  he  asked  her  if 
she  wanted  anything  with  him,  she 
would  murmur,  "  Oh,  Mr  John  !  " 
and  cry.  The  other  maids  sup- 
porting her  behind,  fled  from  his 
presence.  The  gardener  regarded 
him  with  a  sort  of  stern  inquiry 
when  he  passed  carrying  his  basket 
of  vegetables  to  the  house.  John  was 
disturbed,  as  a  man  of  sympathetic 
nature  cannot  help  being  disturbed, 
by  this  curiousatmosphereof  discom- 
fort. He  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 
Beaufort  was  not  an  inspiriting 
companion  for  a  man  thus  perplex- 
ed and  confounded.  To  find  him- 
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self  in  the  district  where  Carry 
lived,  to  be  in  her  neighbourhood, 
yet  separated  from  her  as  by  walls 
of  iron,  impressed  his  languid 
mind  with  a  deeper  shade  of  that 
sentimental  consciousness  which 
was  habitual  to  him.  Her  name 
had  not  yet  been  mentioned  be- 
tween the  friends;  but  Beaufort 
walked  about  the  country  roads  in 
a  constant  state  of  expectation, 
feeling  that  every  carriage  he  heard 
approaching  might  reveal  to  him 
the  face  which  he  longed  yet  feared 
to  see.  And  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days  this  was  all  the  entertain- 
ment which  John  provided  for  his 
friend.  He  was  full  of  embarrass- 
ment as  to  the  situation  altogether. 
Lady  Lindores  and  Edith  were,  he 
had  heard,  at  Tinto,  where  he  could 
not  disturb  them ;  and  he  felt  no 
inclination  to  make  his  appearance 
at  Lindores  in  their  absence.  Tor- 
ranee's  death  and  Beaufort's  presence 
seemed,  indeed,  to  place  impossible 
barriers  between  him  and  them.  It 
would  have  been  sufficiently  uncom- 
fortable, he  had  felt,  to  produce 
his  friend  there  in  the  lifetime  of 
Carry's  husband ;  but  to  present 
him  now,  when  so  unexpectedly, 
so  tragically,  Carry  was  once  more 
free,  became  an  impossibility.  In 
every  way  John  felt  himself  par- 
alysed. The  air  affected  him,  he 
could  not  tell  how.  He  took  his 
companion  out  walking  all  over 
the  country,  and  drove  him  to  long 
distances  in  his  dogcart,  but  intro- 
duced him  to  no  one,  nor  ever  went 
to  any  other  house.  And  nobody 
called  during  this  curious  interval. 
The  two  men  lived  like  hermits, 
and  talked  of  their  old  comrades 
and  associations,  but  never  of  the 
new.  John  even  answered  Beau- 
fort's question  about  Tinto,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  points  in  the 
landscape  which  attracted  his  curi- 
osity, without  telling  him  of  the 
tragedy  which  had  happened  there. 
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"  It  belongs  to  the  Torrances,"  he 
had  said  abruptly,  and  no  more. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  to  tell 
Beaufort  that  her  husband  was 
dead.  Troublesome  as  his  coming 
was  at  any  time,  it  seemed  almost 
an  immodest  intrusion  now ;  and 
John  was  disturbed  and  harassed 
by  it.  His  mind  was  sufficiently 
troubled  and  uneasy  on  his  own 
account;  and  this  seemed  like  an 
odious  repetition,  intensification  of 
his  own  circumstances.  Two  un- 
fortunate lovers  together,  with  the 
two  ladies  of  their  choice  so  separ- 
ated from  them,  though  so  near ; 
and  now  this  utterly  bewilder- 
ing and  distracting  new  element 
brought  into  the  dilemma,  throw- 
ing a  wild  and  feverish  gleam  of 
impious  possibility  on  what  had 
been  so  impossible  before.  He 
could  not  speak  of  it :  he  could 
not  breathe  Edith's  name  or  Carry's 
into  the  too  sympathetic,  anxious 
ear  of  his  friend.  He  held  him  at 
arm's-length,  and  talked  of  Dick 
and  Tom  and  Harry,  the  comrades 
of  the  past,  but  never  of  what  was 
so  much  more  deeply  interesting  and 
important  to  both  of  them  now. 

"  Look  here,  Erskine,"  said  Beau- 
fort ;  "  I  thought  you  were  seeing 
a  great  deal  of — your  neighbours  : 
and  that  Millefleurs  would  have 
come  to  me  before  now.  I  shall 
have  to  send  him  word  I  am  here." 

"To  be  sure.  I  had  forgotten 
Millefleurs,"  said  John.  "  You 
forget  I  only  knew  of  your  coming 
a  few  hours  before  you  arrived." 

"  But  I  thought — people  in  the 
country  see  so  much  of  each  other 
generally." 

"  They  have  been — engaged — 
with  family  matters,"  said  John. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  all 
settled? — and  that  Millefleurs  is 
to  marry — 

"  I  know  nothing  about  marry- 
ing," cried  John,  harshly ;  and 
then,  recollecting  himself,  he  added, 
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in  a  subdued  tone,  "  There  can  be 
nothing  of  that  sort  going  on  at 
present.  It  is  death,  not  marriage, 
that  occupies  them  now." 

Beaufort  opened  his  languid  eyes 
and  looked  with  curiosity  in  his 
friend's  face.  "Is  it  so  1  Yet 
Millefleurs  stays  on.  That  looks 
as  if  very  intimate  relations  had 
been  established,  Erskine." 

"  Does  it  ?  I  don't  know  what 
relations  have  been  established," 
John  said,  with  visible  impatience. 
And  he  got  up  and  went  out  of  the 
room  abruptly,  breaking  off  all  fur- 
ther discussion.  Beaufort  sent  a 
note  to  his  pupil  that  evening.  It 
was  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after 
his  arrival.  "  I  made  sure  I  should 
have  seen  you,  or  I  would  have  let 
you  know  my  whereabouts  sooner," 
he  wrote.  He  was  himself  oppress- 
ed by  the  atmosphere  round  him, 
without  knowing  why.  He  had 
expected  a  genial  Scotch  house,  full 
of  company  and  life,  with  some- 
thing of  that  exaggeration  of  fancy 
which  had  made  Dalrulzian  so  won- 
derfully disappointing  to  John  him- 
self— a  house  where,  amid  the  move- 
ment of  lively  society,  his  own 
embarrassing  position  would  have 
been  softened,  and  he  might  even 
have  met  his  former  love  in  the 
crowd  without  special  notice  or  more 
pain  than  was  inevitable.  But  he 
seemed  to  have  dropped  instead  into 
a  hermitage,  almost  into  a  tomb. 

Millefleurs  made  his  appearance 
next  morning,  very  grave  too,  as 
everybody  seemed  in  this  serious 
country,  and  with  none  of  his  usual 
chirruping  confidence.  "  I  never 
guessed  you  were  here,"  he  said ; 
"  everything  of  course,  at  Lindores, 
is  wrapped  in  gloom." 

"There  has  been  a  death " 

said  Beaufort. 

"  A  death  ! — yes.  Has  not  Ers- 
kine told  you  ?  A  tragedy :  nothing 
so  terrible  has  happened  here  for 
ages.  You've  heard,  Erskine,"  he 
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said,  turning  round  suddenly  upon 
John,  who  was  in  the  background, 
"  that  there  are  suspicions  of  foul 
play." 

John  came  forward  into  the  light ; 
there  was  embarrassment  and  an- 
noyance in  his  face.  "  I  have  said 
nothing  to  Beaufort  about  it — he 
did  not  know  the  man — why  should 
I  ?  What  did  you  say  there  were 
suspicions  of  1 " 

Millefleurs  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  with  a  curious  direct  look, 
and  answered,  with  a  certain  stern- 
ness, oddly  inappropriate  to  his  cast 
of  countenance,  "  Foul  play." 

John  was  startled.  He  looked 
up  with  a  movement  of  surprise, 
then  returned  Millefleurs 's  gaze  with 
a  mingled  expression  of  astonish- 
ment and  displeasure.  ' '  Foul  play ! " 
he  said  ;  "  impossible  !  " — then  add- 
ed, "  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  1 " 

Millefleurs  did  not  make  any  re- 
ply. He  turned  to  Beaufort,  who 
stood  by  puzzled,  looking  on.  "I 
ought  not  to  stay,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
Lord  Lindores  seems  to  wish  it, 
and  there  are  some  things  to  be 
settled  ;  and  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested besides.  There  is  no  coroner 
in  Scotland,  I  hear.  How  will  the 
investigation  be  managed  1 "  he 
said,  turning  to  John  again. 

"  Lord  Millefleurs,"  said  John, 
who  was  not  unwilling,  in  his  gen- 
eral sense  of  antagonism  and  an- 
noyance, to  pick  a  quarrel,  "  your 
look  at  me  requires  some  explana- 
tion. What  does  it  mean  ? " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and 
they  stood  opposite  to  each  other, 
little  Millefleurs's  plump  person, 
with  all  its  curves,  drawn  up  into 
an  attitude  of  dignity,  his  chubby 
countenance  set,  while  John  looked 
down  upon  him  with  an  angry  con- 
tempt, merging  towards  ridicule. 
The  group  was  like  that  of  an  in- 
dignant master  and  schoolboy  ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  schoolboy 
meant  defiance. 

"It  means — just  such  an  inter- 
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pretation  as  you  choose  to  give 
it,"  said  Millefleurs. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  said  Beau- 
fort, "  no  more  of  this  !  Millefleurs, 
are  you  out  of  your  senses  1  Ers- 
kiiie,  you  must  see  this  is  folly.  Don't 
make  up  a  quarrel  out  of  nothing." 

John  made  a  distinct  effort  to 
control  himself.  "  To  me  it  appears 
nothing,"  he  said ;  "I  cannot  even 
guess  at  any  meaning  that  may  be 
in  it ;  but  Millefleurs  means  some- 
thing, Beaufort,  as  you  can  very 
easily  see." 

At  this  moment  Rolls  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door.  "  It's  Sir 
James  Montgomery  come  to  see 
you.  I  have  showed  him  into  the 
drawing  -  room,  for  it's  on  busi- 
ness," the  old  man  said.  He  was 
standing  behind  the  door  when 
John  came  out,  and  his  master 
could  not  help  remarking  that  he 
was  trembling  in  every  limb.  "  The 
Lord  help  us  a' !  you'll  be  cautious, 
sir,"  Rolls  said. 

John,  in  his  perplexity  and  gath- 
ering wonder,  seized  him  by  the 
arm.  "  In  God's  name,  Rolls,  what 
do  you  mean?" 

"  Swear  none,  sir,"  said  the  old 
servant — "  swear  none  ;  but  oh,  be 
cautious,  for  the  love  of  God  ! " 

John  Erskine  walked  into  the 
room  in  which  Sir  James  awaited 
him,  with  a  sense  of  wonder  and 
dismay  which  almost  reached  the 
length  of  stupefaction.  What  did 
they  all  mean  ?  He  had  not  a  clue, 
not  the  faintest  thread  of  guidance. 
Nothing  had  in  his  own  thoughts 
connected  him  even  with  the  tra- 
gedy at  Tinto.  He  had  been  doubly 
touched  and  impressed  by  it  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  he  had 
seen  the  unfortunate  Torrance  so 
short  a  time  before ;  but  that  he 
could,  by  the  wildest  imagination, 
be  associated  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  did  not  occur 
to  him  for  a  moment.  The  idea 
did  not  penetrate  his  mind  even 
now,  but  he  felt  that  there  was 
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some  shadow  which  he  could  not 
penetrate  lying  upon  him.  A  blind- 
ing veil  seemed  thrown  over  his 
faculties.  There  was  a  meaning  in 
it,  but  what  the  meaning  was  he 
could  not  tell.  He  went  in  to  his 
new  visitor  with  a  confusion  which 
he  could  not  shake  off,  hoping,  per- 
haps, that  some  sort  of  enlighten- 
ment might  be  got  through  him. 
Sir  James  was  standing  against  one 
of  the  windows,  against  the  light, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hands.  His 
whole  attitude  told  of  embarrass- 
ment and  distress.  He  made  no 
movement  as  if  intending  to  sit 
down — did  not  step  forward  heart- 
ily, as  his  custom  was,  to  enfold 
John's  hand  in  his  own  with  cheerful 
cordiality,  but  stood  there  against 
the  light,  smoothing  his  hat  round 
and  round  in  his  hand.  It  petrified 
John  to  see  his  old  friend  so.  He 
went  up  as  usual  with  outstretched 
hand,  but  Sir  James  only  touched 
the  tip  of  his  fingers  with  an  em- 
barrassed bow.  Instead  of  his  usual 
genial  aspect,  he  half  averted  his 
face,  and  kept  his  eyes  on  his  hat, 
even  when  he  spoke. 

"  Mr  Erskine,"  he  said,  with 
hesitation,  "I  came  to  see  you. 
I  mean,  I  wanted  to  have  some 
little  conversation  with  you,  if 
you  have  no  objections — about — 
about  this  sad  affair." 

"What  sad  affair?"  John  was 
bewildered,  but  still  more  angry 
than  bewildered.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  it  all  ?  Was  the  en- 
tire world  in  a  conspiracy  against 
him? 

"  Sir,"  said  the  old  general,  giv- 
ing him  one  look  of  reproof,  "  such 
events  are  not  so  common  in  our 
quiet  country-side  that  there  should 
be  any  doubt  as  to  what  I  mean." 

"  Unless  what  you  mean  is  to 
drive  me  distracted  " — cried  John. 
"What  is  it?  First  Millefleurs, 
then  you  !  In  heaven's  name,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  What  have  I  done, 
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that  your  aspect  is  changed — that 
you  speak  to  me  like  a  stranger, 
like  a  culprit,  like- 


out,  by  all  means  !  What  is  this 
sad  affair?  In  what  way  have  I 
wronged  any  man  ?  Why  should 
my  friends  turn  upon  me,  and  call 
me  Sir,  and  Mr  Erskine?  What 
have  I  done?" 

"  I  wish  to  judge  no  man,"  said 
Sir  James ;  "I  wish  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  charity.  It  was  the 
opinion,  not  only  of  myself — for 
I  have  not  that  much  confidence 
in  my  own  judgment  —  but  the 
opinion  of  two  or  three  gentlemen, 
well -judging  men,  that  if  I  were 
to  make  an  appeal  to  you  in  the 
matter,  to  implore  you  in  con- 
fidence— that  is,  if  there  is  any 
explanation  that  can  be  given. 
We  are  all  inclined  to  that  view. 
I  may  seem  harsh,  because  my 
heart  is  just  sick  to  think  of  it ; 
but  we  are  all  inclined  to  believe 
that  an  explanation  would  be  pos- 
sible. Of  course,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  if  there  is  no  explanation, 
neither  the  law  permits,  nor  would 
we  wish  to  lead,  any  one  to  crimin- 
ate himself." 

"  Sir  James,"  said  John,  "  you 
have  made  me  a  strange  speech. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  offence 
in  it ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  notice 
the  offence.  Speak  out !  I  know 
no  dreadful  event  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  country  but  poor 
Torrance's  death.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  suspect  me  of 
having  any  hand  in  that?" 

Sir  James  looked  up  at  him  from 
the  hat  which  he  was  pressing  un- 
consciously in  his  hands.  His 
countenance  was  full  of  distress, 
every  line  moving,  his  eyes  moist 
and  agitated.  "  My  poor  lad  !  " 
he  said,  "God  knows,  we're  all 
ready  to  make  allowances  for  a 
moment's  passion  !  A  man  that 
has  been  hurried  by  impulse  into 
a  sudden  step  —  that  has  conse- 
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sequences  lie  never  dreamt  of, — 
he  will  sometimes  try  to  hide  it, 
and  make  it  look  far  worse — far 
worse !  Openness  is  the  only  sal- 
vation in  such  a  case.  It  was 
thought  that  you  might  confide 
in  me,  an  old  man  that  has  ever 
been  friendly  to  you.  For  God's 
sake,  John  Erskine,  speak  out ! " 

"What  do  you  suppose  I  can 
have  to  say  1 "  said  John,  impressed, 
in  spite  of  himself  and  all  his  in- 
stinctive resistance,  by  the  anxious 
countenance  and  pleading  tones 
of  the  kind  old  man  who  had 
been  charged  with  such  an  office. 
He  was  so  much  startled  and 
awed  by  the  apparent  consent  of 
so  many  to  attribute  something 
to  him — something  which  he  began 
dimly  to  divine  without  even 
guessing  how  far  public  opinion 
had  gone — that  the  colour  went 
out  of  his  cheeks,  and  his  breath 
came  quick  with  agitation.  Such 
signs  of  excitement  may  be  read 
in  many  ways.  To  Sir  James  they 
looked  like  remorseful  conscious- 
ness and  alarm. 

"We  are  all  very  willing  to 
believe,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  that 
you  took  the  beast  by  the  bridle, 
perhaps  in  self  -  defence.  He 
was  an  incarnate  devil  when  he 
was  roused  —  poor  fellow  !  He 
would  have  ridden  a  man  down 
in  his  temper.  You  did  that, 
meaning  nothing  but  to  hold  him 
off — and  the  brute  reared.  If  you 
had  raised  an  alarm  then  and 
there,  and  told  the  circumstances, 
little  blame,  if  any,  could  have 
been  laid  on  you.  Silence  was 
your  worst  plan — your  worst  plan  ! 
That's  the  reason  why  I  have  come 
to  you.  You  took  fright  instead, 
and  hurried  away  without  a  word, 
but  not  without  tokens  on  you  of 
your  scuffle.  If  you  would  open 
your  heart  now,  and  disclose  all 
the  circumstances,  it  might  not 
be  too  late." 

John  stood  gazing  speechless,  re- 
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ceiving  into  his  mind  this  extra- 
ordinary revelation  with  an  almost 
stupefying  sense  of  how  far  the 
imagination  had  gone.  What  was 
it  his  countrymen  thought  him 
guilty  of?  Was  it  murder — mur- 
der? The  light  seemed  to  fail 
from  his  eyes  for  a  moment ;  his 
very  heart  grew  sick.  He  had 
time  to  run  through  all  the  situa- 
tion while  the  old  man  laboured 
slowly  through  this  speech,  hesi- 
tating often,  pausing  for  the  most 
lenient  words,  anxiously  endeav- 
ouring to  work  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  supposed  culprit. 
With  horror  and  a  sudden  panic, 
he  perceived  how  all  the  circum- 
stances fitted  into  this  delusion, 
and  that  it  was  no  mere  piece  of 
folly,  but  a  supposition  which  might 
well  seem  justified.  He  remem- 
bered everything  in  the  overpower- 
ing light  thus  poured  upon  the 
scene :  his  torn  coat,  his  excite- 
ment— nay,  more,  the  strong  possi- 
bility that  everything  might  have 
happened  just  as  his  neighbours 
had  imagined  it  to  have  happened. 
And  yet  it  had  not  been  so;  but 
how  was  he  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence? For  a  moment  darkness 
seemed  to  close  around  him.  Sir 
James's  voice  became  confused 
with  a  ringing  in  his  ears ;  his 
very  senses  seemed  to  grow  con- 
fused, and  failed  him.  He  heard 
the  gasp  in  his  own  throat  to  get 
breath  when  silence  ensued  —  a 
silence  which  fell  blank  around 
him,  and  which  he  maintained 
unconsciously,  with  a  blind  stare 
at  his  accuser's  most  gentle,  most 
pitying  countenance.  How  like 
it  was  to  the  scare  and  terror  of 
blood  -  guiltiness  suddenly  brought 
to  discovery  ! 

But  gradually  this  sickness  and 
blankiiess  cleared  off  around  him 
like  a  cloud,  and  he  began  to 
realise  his  position.  "Sit  down," 
he  said,  hoarsely,  "and  I  will  tell 
you  every  particular  I  know." 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 


Left  to  themselves,  Millefleurs 
and  Beaufort  stood  opposite  to  each 
other  for  a  moment  with  some  em- 
barrassment. To  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  quarrel  is  always  pain- 
ful for  the  third  person  ;  and  it  was 
so  entirely  unexpected,  out  of  the 
way  of  all  his  habits,  that  Beaufort 
felt  himself  exceptionally  incapable 
of  dealing  with  it.  "  Millefleurs," 
he  said,  with  hesitation,  "I  don't 
understand  all  this.  That  was  a 
very  strange  tone  to  take  in  speak- 
ing to — a  friend." 

He  felt  for  the  first  time  like  a 
tutor  discharging  an  uncomfortable 
office,  knowing  that  it  must  be  done, 
yet  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  do 
it,  and  that  of  all  the  youthful  indi- 
viduals in  the  world,  the  last  per- 
son to  be  so  lectured  was  Millefleurs. 

"Naturally  you  think  so.  The 
circumstances  make  all  the  differ- 
ence, don't  you  know,"  said  Mille- 
fleurs, with  his  ordinary  composure. 
"  And  the  situation.  In  'Frisco  it 
might  not  have  been  of  any  great 
consequence.  Helping  a  bully  out 
of  the  world  is  not  much  of  a  crime 
there.  But  then  it's  never  hushed 
up.  No  one  makes  a  secret  of  it : 
that  is  the  thing  that  sets  one's 
blood  up,  don't  you  know.  Not 
for  Torrance's  sake — who,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  was  a  cad — or  poor 
Lady  Car's,  to  whom  it's  something 
like  a  deliverance 

"  Torrance  !  "  cried  Beaufort, 
with  a  gasp.  "  Lady — Car  !  Do 
you  mean  to  say " 

"Then—  "  said  Millefleurs, 
"he  never  told  you?  That  is  a 
curious  piece  of  evidence.  They  do 
things  straightforward  in  Denver 
City  —  not  like  that.  He  never 
spoke  of  an  event  which  had  made 
the  country  ring " 

"  Torrance  !  "  repeated  Beaufort, 
bewildered.  The  world  seemed  all 
to  reel  about  him.  He  gazed  at 


his  companion  with  eyes  wide 
opened  but  scarcely  capable  of 
vision.  By-and-by  he  sat  down 
abruptly  on  the  nearest  chair.  He 
did  not  hear  what  Millefleurs  was 
saying.  Presently  he  turned  to 
him,  interrupting  him  unconscious- 
ly. "  Torrance  !  "  he  repeated  ; 
"let  there  be  no  mistake.  You 
mean  the  man — to  whom  Carry — • 
Lady  Caroline — was  married  1 " 

Millefleurs  fixed  upon  him  his 
little  keen  black  eyes.  He  re- 
called to  himself  tones  and  looks 
which  had  struck  him  at  the  mo- 
ment, on  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  put  any  interpretation.  He 
nodded  his  head  without  saying 
anything.  He  was  as  keen  after 
any  piece  of  human  history  as  a 
hound  on  a  scent.  And  now  he 
was  too  much  interested,  too  eager 
for  new  information,  to  speak. 

"And  it  happened,"  said  Beau- 
fort, "  on  Thursday — on  the  day  I 
arrived  1 "  He  drew  a  long  breath 
to  relieve  his  breast,  then  waved 
his  hand.  "  Yes ;  if  that  is  all, 
Erskine  told  me  of  it,"  he  said. 

"  You  have  something  to  do  with 
them  also,  old  fellow,"  said  Mille- 
fleurs, patting  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"  I  knew  there  was  something. 
Come  along  and  walk  with  me.  I 
must  see  it  out;  but  perhaps  we 
had  better  not  meet  again  just 
now  —  Erskine  and  I,  don't  you 
know.  Perhaps  I  was  rude.  Come 
along ;  it  is  your  duty  to  get  me 
out  of  harm's  way.  Was  there 
anything  remarkable,  by  the  way, 
in  the  fact  that  this  happened  just 
when  you  arrived  ? " 

Beaufort  made  no  reply;  he 
scarcely  heard,  so  violently  were  his 
pulses  beating  in  his  ears,  so  high 
was  the  tide  of  new  life  rising  in 
his  veins.  Who  can  think  of  the 
perplexities,  even  the  dangers,  of 
another,  when  something  unpar- 
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alleled,  something  that  stirs  up  his 
very  being,  has  happened  to  him- 
self ?  But  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  out  into  the  open  air,  which 
was  a  relief — to  the  road  leading 
to  Lindores,  from  which  they  soon 
came  in  sight  of  Tinto  dominating 
the  country  round  from  its  plat- 
form. Millefleurs  stopped  at  the 
point  where  this  first  came  in  view, 
to  point  out  how  high  it  rose  above 
the  river,  and  how  the  path  ascend- 
ed through  the  overhanging  woods. 
The  Scaur  itself  was  visible  like  a 
red  streak  on  the  face  of  the  height. 
"  You  can  see  for  yourself  that 
horse  or  man  who  plunged  over 
that  would  have  little  hope,"  Mil- 
lefleurs said.  But  Beaufort  did 
not  hear  him.  He  stood  and  gazed, 
with  a  sense  of  freedom  and  possi- 
bility which  went  to  his  head  like 
wine.  Even  the  ordinary  bonds 
of  nature  did  not  seem  to  hold  him. 
His  mind  seemed  to  expand  and 
float  away  over  the  wide  country. 
Of  all  people  in  the  world  he  was 
the  last  who  could  cross  that  dis- 
tance actually,  who  could  present 
himself  to  the  lady  there — the  wi- 
dow— the  woman  who  had  married 
Torrance.  He  could  not  offer  his 
services  or  his  sympathy  to  Carry  ; 
he  alone  .of  all  the  world  was  ab- 
solutely shut  out  from  her,  more 
than  a  stranger :  and  yet  he  stood 
gazing  at  the  place  where  she  was, 
feeling  himself  go  out  upon  the  air, 
upon  the  empty  space,  towards  her. 
The  sensation  dizzied  his  brain  and 
bewildered  all  his  faculties.  Mille- 
fleurs flowed  on,  making  a  hundred 
remarks  and  guesses,  but  Beaufort 
did  not  hear  him.  He  would  have 
said  afterwards,  that  as  he  never 
spoke,  it  was  impossible  he  could 
have  betrayed  himself.  But  he 
betrayed  himself  completely,  and 
something  more  than  himself,  to  the 
keen  little  eyes  of  Millefleurs. 

The  day  passed  as  days  full  of 
agitation  pass — looking  long,  pro- 
tracted, endless — blank  hours  of 
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suspense  following  the  moment  of 
excitement.  Sir  James  Montgomery 
had  gone  away  shaking  his  good 
grey  head.  He  had  not  believed 
John  Erskine's  story — that  is,  he 
believed  that  there  was  something 
suppressed.  He  had  listened  with 
the  profoundest  interest  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  after  that  he 
had  shaken  his  head.  "  You  would 
have  done  better  to  tell  me  every- 
thing," he  said,  as  he  went  away. 
"  It  would  have  been  more  wise — 
more  wise."  He  shook  his  head ; 
the  very  truth  of  the  story  went 
against  it.  There  was  so  much 
that  fitted  into  the  hypothesis  of 
the  country-side.  But  then  there 
came  that  sujjpressio  veri  which 
took  all  the  value  from  the  state- 
ment. Sir  James  went  away  fully 
determined  to  repeat  the  story  in 
the  most  favourable  way — to  give 
the  best  representation  of  it  possible; 
but  he  was  not  satisfied.  It  was 
with  a  most  serious  face  that  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away, 
shaking  his  head  from  time  to  time. 
"  No,  no,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that 
will  never  hold  water — that  will 
never  hold  water ! "  When  this 
interview  was  over,  John  went 
back  to  his  library  and  sat  down 
in  his  usual  chair  with  a  sense  of 
exhaustion  and  hopelessness  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
He  had  told  his  story  as  best  he 
could,  searching  his  memory  for 
every  detail ;  but  he  had  not  been 
believed.  He  had  gone  on,  grow- 
ing impassioned  in  his  self-defence — 
growing  indignant,  feeling  himself 
powerless  in  face  of  that  blank  wall 
of  incredulity,  that  steady  incapac- 
ity to  believe.  "  Why  should  I 
tell  you  a  lie?"  he  cried,  at  last. 
"  Do  not  you  see  1  Have  you  not 
said  that  it  was  for  my  interest  to 
tell  you  the  truth?"  "I  am  not 
saying  you  have  told  a  lie,"  Sir 
James  said,  always  shaking  his 
head.  "  No,  no — no  lie.  You  will 
never  be  accused  of  that."  When 
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he  went  away,  he  had  laid  his 
heavy  old  hand  on  John's  shoulder. 
"  My  poor  lad,  if  you  had  only  had 
the  courage  to  open  your  heart  all 
the  way  !  "  he  said.  John  felt  like 
a  victim  in  the  hands  of  the  inqui- 
sition. What  did  they  want  him  to 
confess?  Half  maddened,  he  felt 
as  if  a  little  more  pressure,  a  few 
more  twists  of  the  screw,  would 
make  him  accuse  himself  of  any- 
thing, and  confess  all  that  they 
might  require. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he 
sat  there,  silent,  doing  nothing,  not 
even  thinking  anything,  alone  with 
himself  and  the  cloud  that  hung 
over  his  life,  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  all  his  movements  were 
watched,  that  even  this  would  be 
something  against  him,  a  proof  of 
that  remorse  which  belongs  to 
guilt.  And  thus  the  slow  moments, 
every  one  slower  than  the  other, 
more  full  of  oppression,  rolled  over 
him.  Beaufort  had  disappeared, 
and  did  not  return  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  twilight  was 
falling.  A  few  words  only  passed 
between  them,  and  these  related 
solely  to  Beaufort's  thoughts,  not 
to  Erskine's. 

"  It  is  lier  husband  who  has  been 
killed,"  Beaufort  said;  "you  never 
told  me." 

"  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  was 
too  extraordinary ;  it  was  an  im- 
piety," John  said. 

But  neither  did  he  ask  himself 
what  he  meant,  nor  did  Beaufort 
ask  him.  They  said  nothing  more 
to  each  other,  except  such  civilities 
as  are  indispensable  when  men  eat 
together, — for  they  dined  all  the 
same,  notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stances. In  every  crisis  men  must 
still  dine ;  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  inevitable,  in  trouble  or  in  joy. 

And  then  the  night  followed. 
Night  is  horrible,  yet  it  is  consola- 
tory to  those  who  are  in  suspense. 
John  could  not  suppose  that  his 
trials  were  over,  that  nothing  was 
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to  follow ;  but  by  ten  o'clock  or  so 
he  said  to  himself,  with  relief,  that 
nothing  could  happen  to  -  night. 
Rolls,  too,  had  evidently  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion.  He  was 
heard  to  close  and  bolt  the  door 
ostentatiously  while  it  was  still 
early,  and  there  was  something  in 
the  very  noise  he  made  which  pro- 
claimed the  satisfaction  with  which 
he  did  it.  But  after  this  there  was 
a  long  black  evening  still,  and  hours 
of  darkness,  to  follow,  which  John 
did  not  know  how  to  get  through. 
Almost  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  step  out  of  the  window  at  mid- 
night, as  Rolls  had  suggested,  and 
withdraw  from  all  this  alarm  and 
unjust  suspicion.  He  did  go  out, 
and  felt  the  cool  freshness  of  the 
night  caress  him,  hot  and  weary  as 
he  was,  and  thought  with  a  sigh  of 
distant  places  far  away,  where  he 
might  be  safe  from  all  these  frets 
and  passions.  But  he  knew,  if  he 
did  so,  that  his  cause  would  be  lost 
for  ever — that  nothing  could  save 
him  or  his  reputation.  Perhaps  in 
no  case  could  anything  save  him  : 
but  if  he  fled,  his  ruin  was  certain. 
"  What  did  it  matter,"  Tie  thought, 
with  bitterness,  "that  he  had  no 
witnesses  to  produce,  that  nobody 
would  believe  him  1  And  if  ftfe  were 
condemned,  what  would  any  one 
carel  His  mother,  indeed,  would 
feel  the  shame,  but  more  the  shame 
than  anything  else ;  and  her  name 
was  not  Erskine,  nor  that  of  any  of 
her  family.  There  was  no  one  who 
actually  belonged  to  him  in  the 
wide  world,  to  whom  his  living  or 
dying  could  be  of  any  consequence." 
As  he  stood  alone  with  these  bitter 
thoughts,  on  the  terrace,  looking 
out  upon  the  night,  feeling  the 
wind  blow  upon  him  from  the  fields 
of  sleep,  but  no  other  trace  in  the 
darkness  of  the  great  wide  land- 
scape which  he  knew  lay  stretched 
out  like  a  map  under  cover  of  the 
clouds,  something  breathed  another 
name  in  his  ear.  Ah  !  how  did  he 
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know  if  she  would  care?  Some- 
times he  had  thought  so,  hoped  so, 
vaguely,  with  a  tremor  of  alarmed 
delight.  But  if  this  shadow  of 
crime  came  over  him,  would  Edith 
stoop  under  it  to  say  a  word  of 
consolation  ?  —  would  she  1  could 
she  1  He  stood  still  for  a  long  time 
on  the  terrace,  with  the  lighted 
window  and  common  life  behind 
him,  and  all  the  secrets  of  the  hid- 
den night  before,  and  asked  him- 
self what  she  would  do.  What 
would  she  do  ?  That  question,  and 
not  the  other,  was,  after  all,  the 
great  one  in  life. 

Next  morning  John  awoke  with 
the  sense  of  a  coming  trial,  which 
made  his  heart  jump  in  his  breast 
the  moment  he  opened  his  eyes, 
though  it  was  some  time  before  he 
recollected  what  it  was.  But  he 
did  so  at  last,  and  accepted  the 
certainty  with  outward  calm.  He 
came  down-stairs  with  a  steady  con- 
viction of  what  was  about  to  hap- 
pen. To  make  up  his  mind  to  it 
was  something.  He  sat  down  at 
the  breakfast  -  table  opposite  to 
Beaufort — who  was  restless  and 
uncomfortable — with  a  calm  which 
he  felt  to  be  fictitious,  but  which 
nevertheless  was  calm. 

"You  must  remember,"  he  said, 
"  Beaufort,  whatever  happens,  that 
Dalrulzian  is  altogether  at  your 
command." 

"What  can  happen?"  Beaufort 
asked. 

"  I  scarcely  know.  I  can  be 
taken  away,  I  suppose,  and  exam- 
ined somewhere.  You  had  better 
come  with  me.  You  are  a  bar- 
rister, and  might  help;  and  be- 
sides, it  will  always  be  for  your 
advantage  to  get  a  little  insight 
into  Scotch  law." 

"  I  might  be  of  use,  perhaps  ;  but 
in  that  case,  you  must  tell  me 
everything,"  Beaufort  said. 

"  I  ask  no  better,"  said  the  young 
man ;  and  he  repeated  the  narra- 
tive which  he  had  told  to  Sir  James 


Montgomery.  "Don't  you  disbe- 
lieve me.  What  I  say  to  you  is 
the  whole  truth,"  he  said, — "every- 
thing that  there  is  to  say." 

"  To  disbelieve  you  would  be  im- 
possible," said  Beaufort,  which  was 
the  first  gleam  of  consolation  he 
had.  They  had  a  long  consulta- 
tion, some  of  which  was  surprised 
by  Rolls,  who  went  and  came, 
busy  about  the  door,  with  sombre 
and  undisguised  anxiety. 

Beaufort  scouted  at  the  idea  that 
there  could  be  any  question  of  mur- 
der. "  Had  you  done  as  they  sup- 
pose —  seized  the  bridle  in  self- 
defence,  and  forced  the  horse  a  step 
too  far  —  it  would  still  only  be 
accident,"  he  said, — "at  the  very 
worst  and  bitterest,  manslaughter ; 
though  I  don't  see  how  it  could 
bear  even  such  a  verdict  as  that. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  unneces- 
sary alarm.  Anything  more  is  im- 
possible." 

At  this  moment  Rolls  came  in ; 
his  countenance  was  lightened,  yet 
excited.  "  There  is  one  —  that 
would  like  to  speak  to  you,  sir," 
he  said. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
what  the  summons  was.  Rolls 
lingered  behind  when  his  master, 
with  changing  colour,  but  self- 
possession,  left  the  room.  He 
came  up  to  Beaufort  stealthily. 
"  Sir,"  he  said — "  sir,  will  yon  be 
all  true  ? " 

"What?  Neither  Mr  Erskine 
nor  myself  is  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing what  is  not  true." 

"  That's  no  doubt  the  case.  I'm 
saying  nothing  of  him ;  but  you 
might  have  smoothed  it  off  a  bit, 
just  to  soothe  him.  Will  it  be  all 
exact  yon  you  said  about  man- 
slaughter ?  Manslaughter  is  just 
culpable  homicide,  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  And  what's  the  punishment 
for  manslaughter  (as  you  call  it), 
if  you'll  be  so  kind  as  say?" 

"That  depends  on  the  gravity 
of  the  case,  on  the  character  of 
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the  judge,  on  many  things.  A 
year's,  two  years',  imprisonment — 
perhaps  only  a  month  or  two.  I 
have  known  it  but  a  day." 

"And  previous  character  would 
be  taken  into  account  1 "  said  Rolls  ; 
"and  aggravation,  and — many  a 
thing  more1?" 

"  No  doubt ;  it  is  a  thing  upon 
which  no  certain  rule  can  be 
observed.  It  may  be  next  to  no 
harm  at  all,  or  it  may  be  close 
upon  murder.  In  such  a  case  as 
this,  severity  is  very  unlikely." 

"  But  it  will  make  a  pairting," 
said  Rolls,  solemnly,  "atween 
him  and  all  he  maist  cares  for. 
I'm  no'  of  the  young  maister's  mind 
myself.  There  are  some  would 
have  set  him  far  better,  and  in 
every  way  more  suitable ;  but  what 
a  man  likes  himself,  it's  that  will 
please  him,  and  no'  what  another 
man  likes.  It  takes  us  a'  a  lang 
time,"  said  Rolls,  shaking  his  head, 
"  to  learn  that.  Many's  the  one  in 
my  place  would  think  here's  just 
a  grand  opportunity  to  pairt  him 
and — them  ;  but  you  see  I  take  his 
ain  wishes  into  consideration." 

The  old  servant  spoke  less  to 
Beaufort  than  to  himself ;  but  the 
visitor  was  not  accustomed  to  hold 
such  colloquies  with  a  family 
butler.  He  stared,  then  grew 
impatient,  and  disposed  to  resent 
the  old  fellow's  familiarity.  The 
next  moment  the  bell  rang,  and 
Rolls  hurried  away.  Beaufort 
followed  him  out  into  the  hall, 
where  a  man  was  standing  evi- 
dently on  guard.  John  was  at  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room,  pale, 
but  perfectly  composed.  "The 
dogcart  immediately,"  he  said  to 
Rolls,  and  beckoned  to  Beaufort 
to  come  in.  "  I  am  going  before 
the  sheriff-  substitute  about  this 
matter,"  he  said.  "  Beaufort,  you 
will  come  with  me.  Mr  Granger, 
this  is  my  friend  Mr  Beaufort,  an 
English  barrister.  He  may  go 
with  me,- 1  suppose,  to  watch  over 
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my  interests  ?  You  see  that  what 
we  were  threatened  with  yesterday 
has  come  to  pass." 

"I  see,  indeed,"  said  Beaufort, 
"  with  sorrow  and  surprise.  What 
is  it  that  has  to  be  done  now  1 " 

"The  sheriff  will  make  no  ob- 
jection," said  the  head  of  the 
county  police,  a  plain,  grave  man, 
with  regret  in  his  face.  "  It's  my 
duty  to  take  Mr  Erskine  before 
the  sheriff.  The  result  of  the 
examination  will  be,  let  us  hope, 
that  he'll  come  cannily  home  again, 
when  all  has  been  inquired  into  in 
due  form.  There  is  no  reason  to 
take  a  gloomy  view.  The  sheriff 
will  maybe  find  there's  no  case : 
and  I'm  sure  I  wish  so  with  all 
my  heart." 

They  all  sat  round  with  the 
utmost  gravity  to  listen  to  this  little 
speech.  It  was  not  a  moment  for 
light-heartedness.  John  sat  between 
the  table  and  the  door,  in  perfect 
self-command,  yet  very  pale.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  respect  shown 
to  him,  and  the  good  feeling  from 
which  he  had  everything  to  hope, 
the  most  innocent  of  men  may  be 
excused  a  feeling  of  dismay  when 
he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
arrested  on  a  criminal  charge,  with 
issues  to  his  good  fame  and  social 
estimation,  even  if  nothing  more, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 
They  sat  in  silence  while  the  dog- 
cart was  getting  ready,  a  strange 
little  company.  After  a  while  the 
officer,  to  lessen  the  embarrassment 
of  the  moment,  and  make  everything 
pleasant,  began  to  address  various 
little  remarks  about  the  weather 
and  other  commonplace  topics  to 
the  two  gentlemen,  such  as,  "  This 
is  a  very  agreeable  change  from  all 
the  wet  we've  been  having ; "  or, 
"  The  news  this  morning  is  more 
satisfactory  about  that  Afghan 
business."  The  responses  made,  as 
may  be  supposed,  were  not  very 
effusive.  It  was  a  relief  when  the 
dogcart  came  to  the  door.  Old 
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Rolls  stood  and  watched  it  go 
down  the  avenue,  with  his  counte- 
nance firmly  set,  and  a  stern  reso- 
lution gathering  about  his  mouth. 
Bauby  stole  out  and  stood  by  his 
side  in  the  morning  light,  with  her 
apron  to  her  eyes,  and  her  capacious 
bosom  convulsed  with  sobs.  "  Eh, 
that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  this 
day,  and  shame  come  to  oor 
dwallin'!"  cried  Bauby;  "and  as 
bonny  a  young  lad  as  ever  steppit, 
and  as  good  !  " 

"  Hold  your  peace,  woman  !  "  said 
her  brother;  "ye  may  see  shame 
come  nearer  hame  or  a's  done." 

"  Eh,  Tammas,  man !  what  do 
you  ca'  nearer  hame  1  My  heart's 
just  broken ;  and  what  will  his 
mammaw  say  ? "  the  faithful  crea- 
ture cried. 

Meanwhile  it  might  have  been  a 
party  of  pleasure  that  threaded  its 
way  among  the  trees,  somewhat 
closely  packed  in  the  dogcart,  but 
no  more  than  they  might  have 
been,  starting  for  the  moors.  John 
Erskine  drove  himself  to  the  ex- 
amination which  was  to  decide  his 
fate  one  way  or  another,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  a  perfectly  free 
agent.  The  horse  was  fresh,  the 
morning  bright ;  and  though  the 
four  men  were  a  heavy  load,  they 
skimmed  along  the  country  road  as 
gaily  as  if  all  had  been  well.  Tinto 
was  visible  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  way.  They  passed  by  the 
very  gates  of  Lindores.  John  had 
shaken  himself  together  as  he  took 
the  reins  in  his  hand,  and  with 
perhaps  a  little  unconscious  bravado, 
paused  now  and  then  to  indicate 
a  favourite  point  of  view  to  his 
friend.  But  he  had  harder  work 
in  store.  Just  before  they  reached 
Dunearn,  he  perceived  drawn  up 
by  the  roadside  Lady  Lindores's 
carriage,  in  which  Edith  was  seated 
alone.  Impossible  to  describe  the 
feelings  with  Avhich,  as  across  a 
gulf  of  pain  and  trouble,  the  un- 
fortunate young  man,  at  this  crisis 


of  his  fate,  looked  at  the  girl  with 
whom,  when  he  last  saw  her,  he 
had  been  so  near  the  edge  of  a 
mutual  understanding.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  now  to  do  other  than 
draw  up  by  the  side  of  the  carriage 
to  speak  to  her ;  and  there,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  two  men  who  formed 
his  escort,  and  whose  presence  was 
heavy  on  his  heart,  the  following 
conversation  took  place.  Edith 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  and 
an  expression  of  pleasure  which 
brightened  her  whole  aspect.  She 
was  in  mourning,  and  somewhat 
pale. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  mamma,"  she 
said.  "One  of  her  pensioners  is 
ill  in  that  cottage.  I  was  glad  of 
the  chance  of  bringing  her  out  for 
a  little  air.  We  are  with  poor 
Carry,  you  know." 

"  How  is  Lady  Caroline  1 "  John 
asked. 

"  Oh — well  enough — when  one 
considers  all  things,"  said  Edith, 
hastily  ;  and  to  escape  that  subject, 
which  was  not  to  be  entered  on 
before  strangers,  she  said,  "You 
are  going  to  Dunearn  1 " 

"On  painful  business,"  he  said. 
"  I  wonder  if  I  may  ask  you  one 
thing?"  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  smile  which  said  much — 
a  smile  of  trust  and  belief,  which 
might  have  encouraged  any  man  to 
speak.  Edith  had  no  fear  of  what 
he  might  ask  her.  For  John  it 
was  more  difficult  to  command  him- 
self and  his  voice  at  that  moment 
than  at  any  previous  one  since  his 
trial  began.  He  cleared  his  throat 
with  an  effort,  and  his  voice  was 
husky.  "  You  will  hear  things 
said  of  me — that  may  make  you 
turn  from  —  an  old  friend  alto- 
gether. I  want  you  not  to  believe 
them.  And  tell  Lady  Lindores.  Do 
not  believe  them.  It  is  not  true." 

"  Mr  Erskine,  what  is  it — what 
is  it  1  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  be- 
lievenothingagainst  you — normam- 
ma  either  !  Is  it — is  it "  her 
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eyes  fixed  upon  him  anxiously  and 
upon  the  stranger  beside  him,  whose 
face  was  unknown  to  her,  and  who 
sat  blank  and  passive  like  a  ser- 
vant, yet  who  was  not  a  servant. 
Edith  rose  in  the  carriage  in  her 
great  anxiety,  and  gazed  as  if  she 
would  have  read  a  volume  in  John's 
face.  What  it  cost  him  to  look  at 
her  and  to  keep  a  kind  of  smile  on 
his,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell. 

"  I  cannot  enter  into  explana- 
tions now.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
do  so  soon.  Only — tell  Lady  Lin- 
dores." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
which  he  stooped  to  touch — it  was 
all  he  could  do — and  once  more 
gave  him  an  anxious,  tender  smile. 
"  You  may  trust  both  mamma  and 
me,"  she  said. 

And  in  another  moment,  so  it 
seemed,  the  dogcart  stopped  again. 
John  went  over  the  streets  of  Dun- 
earn  like  a  man  in  a  dream — in  a 
sort  of  exquisite  anguish,  a  mingled 
sweetness  and  bitterness  such  as 
never  went  into  words.  Their 
looks  seemed  to  cling  together,  as, 
with  a  start,  the  horse  went  on ; 
and  now  they  stopped  again  and 
got  down  —  for  a  very  different 
encounter.  Even  now,  however, 
John's  progress  was  to  be  inter- 
rupted. Some  one  called  to  him 
as  he  was  about  to  go  into  the 
sheriff's  court  in  the  little  Town- 
House  of  Dunearn.  "  Is  that  you, 
John  Erskine  ?  and  what  has 
brought  you  here  1 "  in  peremptory 
tones.  He  turned  round  quickly. 
It  was  Miss  Barbara  in  her  pony- 
carriage,  which  Nora  was  driving. 
The  old  lady  leaned  across  the 
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young  one  and  beckoned  to  him 
with  some  impatience.  "  Come 
here.  What  are  you  doing  in  Dun- 
earn  without  coming  to  me  ?  It's 
true  I'm  out,  and  you  would  not 
have  found  me;  but  Janet  would 
have  understood  to  be  prepared  for 
your  luncheon.  And  what's  your 
business  in  the  Town  House  this 
fine  morning,  and  with  strange 
company1? "Miss  Barbara  said.  She 
cast  a  keen  glance  at  the  man,  who 
stood  aside  respectfully  enough, 
and  yet,  backed  by  his  assistant, 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  John. 

"I  am  afraid  I  cannot  wait  to 
tell  you  now.  It  is  not  pleasant 
business,"  John  said. 

"  Come  round  here,"  said  the  old 
lady,  imperiously  :  "  can  I  keep  on 
skreighing  to  you  before  all  the 
town1?  Come  round  here."  Her 
keen  eyes  took  in  the  whole  scene : 
John's  glance  at  his  grave  compan- 
ion, the  almost  imperceptible  ges- 
ture with  which  that  person  made 
way  for  him.  Miss  Barbara's  per- 
ceptions were  keen.  She  gripped 
her  nephew  by  the  arm.  "  John  Ers- 
kine, have  ye  done  anything  to  bring 
ye  within  the  power  of  the  law  ? " 

"  Nothing,"  he  said  firmly,  meet- 
ing her  eye. 

"  Then  what  does  that  man  mean 
glowering  at  you  ?  Lord  guide  us, 
what  is  it,  boy?  It  cannot  be 
money,  for  money  has  none  of  these 
penalties  now." 

"  It  is  not  money — nor  anything 
worth  a  thought." 

"Mr  Erskine,"  said  the  officer, 
civilly,  "the  sheriff  is  waiting." 
And  after  that,  there  was  no  more 
to  be  said. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


Rolls  went  up-stairs  and  dressed  and  did  his  ordinary  business.  The 
himself  in  his  best — his  "blacks,"  coat,  with  its  broad,  square  tails, 
which  he  kept  for  going  to  funerals  gave  him  an  appearance  something 
and  other  solemnities  —  not  the  between  that  of  a  respectable  far- 
dress  in  which  he  waited  at  table  mer  and  a  parish  minister — a  little 
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too  solemn  for  the  one,  too  secular 
for  the  other ;  and  to  show  that  he 
was  "his  own  man,"  and  for  to- 
day at  least  no  man's  servant,  he 
enveloped  his  throat  in  a  large 
black  silk  neckerchief,  square  in 
shape,  and  folded  like  a  substantial 
bandage  with  a  little  bow  in  the 
front.  His  forehead  was  lined 
with  thought.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished his  toilet,  he  opened  the 
large  wooden  "  kist "  which  stood  in 
a  corner  of  his  room,  and  was  the 
final  receptacle  of  all  his  worldly 
goods.  Out  of  that  he  took  a  blue- 
spotted  handkerchief,  in  which  a 
pocket-book  was  carefully  wrapped 
up,  and  took  from  it  a  few  some- 
what dirty  pound-notes.  Then  re- 
storing the  pocket-book,  he  locked 
the  kist  carefully,  and  went  down- 
stairs with  the  key — a  very  large 
one — in  his  hand.  This  he  gave  to 
Bauby,  who  still  hung  about  the 
door  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 
"  You  should  go  ben  to  your  work, 
my  woman,"  said  Rolls,  "and  no 
make  the  worst  of  what's  hap- 
pened :  in  a'  likelihood  the  master 
will  be  back  afore  the  dinner's 
ready."  "Do  you  think  that, 
Tammas?  do  you  really  think 
that?"  cried  Bauby,  brightening 
up  and  showing  symptoms  of  an 
inclination  to  cry  for  joy  as  she 
had  done  for  sorrow.  "I'm  no 
saying  what  I  think.  I'm  think- 
ing mony  things  beyond  the  power 
o'  a  woman -person  to  faddom," 
said  Rolls,  solemnly.  "  And  if  the 
maister  should  be  back,  it's  real 
possible  I  mayna  be  back.  You'll 
just  behave  comformably,  and  put 
forrit  Marget.  If  she  wasna  so 
frightened,  she's  no  a  bad  notion 
at  a'  of  waiting  at  table.  And  if 
there's  ony  question  where  I  am,  or 
what's  become  of  me — 

"  Oh,  Tammas,  what  will  I  say  ? 
It  will  be  the  second  time  in  a 
week.  He'll  no  like  it,"  cried 
Bauby,  diverted  from  one  trouble 
to  another.  The  absence  of  her 
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brother  when  the  dinner  was  ready 
was  almost  as  extraordinary  as  her 
master's  conveyance  away  to  un- 
known dangers  by  the  function- 
aries of  the  law. 

"  If  he's  here  to  be  angry,  a'  will 
be  well,"  said  Rolls,  grimly;  and 
then  he  handed  her  the  key.  "  If 
there  should  be  any  question  about 
me,  when  I'm  no  here  to  answer 
for  myself,  you'll  inform  whoever 
it  concerns  that  the  kist  is  yours 
and  everything  in  it,  in  proof  of 
which  you'll  produce  the  key. 
That's  no  to  say  but  what  you'll 
respect  the  bits  of  things  in  it,  and 
hand  me  back  possession  when  I 
come,  soon  or  late,"  said  Rolls. 
"  You'll  mind  what  I  say  to  you, 
Bauby.  It's  yours  in  the  one  case, 
but  no  in  the  other.  You'll  take 
possession  if  there  is  ony  other 
claimant;  but  me  being  back,  you'll 
respect  my  rights." 

"  I  wuss  I  would  ken  what 
you  meant  first,"  said  Bauby,  gaz- 
ing at  him  wistfully.  Rolls  had 
an  air  of  satisfaction  on  his  face 
for  the  first  time :  he  was  pleased 
to  have  puzzled  her.  His  face  re- 
laxed almost  into  a  smile  as  he 
said,  "  According  to  a'  probabili- 
ties, you'll  soon  understand  that." 

With  these  words  he  set  out 
from  the  hall -door,  walking  very 
deliberately,  and  crushing  the 
pebbles  under  his  feet  at  every 
step.  He  had  taken  his  best  silk 
umbrella,  which,  loosened  from  its 
habitual  folds,  and  used  as  a  stick, 
made  a  sort  of  flapping  accom- 
paniment to  his  progress,  like  a 
large  bird  walking  by  him.  As  he 
turned  from  the  door  the  solemnity 
of  his  aspect  returned.  He  walked 
slowly,  thinking  as  he  went — think- 
ing so  profoundly  that  he  scarcely 
saw  Peggy  at  the  lodge,  and  passed 
her,  taking  no  notice  of  her  in  the 
gravity  of  his  preoccupation.  She 
said  afterwards  that  it  was  awfu' 
evident  he  had  something  on  his 
mind.  She  told  Jean  Tamson,  who 
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was  in  the  lodge  at  the  moment — 
come  for  a  crack,  and  talking  of 
nothing  else  but  this  very  subject, — 
"  I  wouldna  wonder,"  she  said,  "  but 
Mr  Rolls  kens  more  about  it  than 
any  of  us."  This  at  least  was  what 
she  informed  the  world  she  had  said 
to  her  gossip  when  all  was  known. 

It  was  four  miles  to  Dunearn ; 
but  old  Rolls  was  a  steady,  good 
walker,  with  no  irregularity  about 
him.  Every  step  he  took  was  just 
of  the  same  length  as  the  step 
before.  Yard  for  yard  he  did  his 
four  miles  in  the  regulated  time, 
neither  shorter  nor  longer.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  Town  House,  there 
was  a  little  nutter  about  the  door 
as  of  people  dispersing ;  but  there 
had  not  been  any  number  of  people, 
and  though  the  rumour  of  what 
had  transpired  had  begun  to  blow 
about  the  place,  there  were  not  as 
yet  many  gazers.  By-aiid-by,  as  he 
stood  outside,  his  master  came  out, 
with  one  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
morning  close  by  him,  and  Beau- 
fort behind.  John  Erskine  was 
pale ;  but  there  was  a  sort  of  smile 
on  his  face — a  smile  which  had  no 
pleasure  in  it,  but  some  contempt, 
and  that  sort  of  outward  looking 
to  heaven  and  earth,  with  the  head 
held  high,  and  the  nostrils  some- 
what dilated,  which  is  so  often  the 
aspect  of  a  man  unjustly  accused. 
He  was  making  light  of  it  to  him- 
self—  persuading  himself  that  it 
was  nothing  and  meant  nothing. 
He  saw  Rolls  standing  by,  and 
waved  his  hand  to  him.  "  What, 
have  you  walked  all  this  way,"  he 
said,  "old  Truepenny," — with  some- 
thing of  the  same  levity  of  despair 
which  dictated  the  same  words  to 
Hamlet, — "  to  see  the  last  of  me1?" 

"  It's  not  come  to  that,  sir,  I 
hope,"  said  Rolls,  with  a  serious- 
ness which  was  as  solemn  as  if 
what  John  had  said  was  real.  The 
young  man  laughed. 

"  You  will  pack  my  portmanteau 
and  send  it  after  me :  I  suppose  I  may 
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be  allowed  that  ? "  he  said.  The  offi- 
cer who  was  in  attendance  bowed  his 
head.  The  people  about  gathered 
round,  staring  at  John  with  too  much 
surprise  to  express  any  other  emo- 
tion ;  and  by-and-by  the  party  drove 
off  again,  nobody  apparently  divining 
exactly  what  it  all  meant.  There 
were  a  number  of  petty  cases  to  be 
tried  by  the  sheriff,  who  was  in 
the  Town  House,  as  it  was  called, 
and  as  many  different  interests  as 
there  were  loungers  about.  Rolls 
went  in  with  hesitating  steps  after 
his  master  had  disappeared.  The 
old  man  had  come,  in  full  expecta- 
tion of  the  event  which  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  fact  is  always  different 
from  anticipation.  When  he  saw 
what  he  had  only  looked  for,  the 
effect  upon  him  was  something 
overwhelming.  He  stood  staring 
and  gaping  in  the  little  crowd 
which  gradually  drew  together, 
realising  only  after  it  was  over 
what  had  taken  place  before  their 
eyes.  "What's  wrang  with  the 
young  maister,  Mr  Rolls  1 "  said  one 
of  the  bystanders.  "  Let  me  be  !  " 
cried  the  old  man,  shaking  himself 
free ;  and  he  went  in  to  the  Town 
House  with  tottering  steps.  He 
had  intended  taking  certain  bold 
and  immediate  steps,  carrying  out 
the  project  he  had  been  framing  in 
his  mind ;  but  his  nerves  were 
shaken  when  the  moment  came. 
The  law  terrified  him.  If  his 
master,  in  all  the  strength  and 
confidence  of  his  youth,  was  thus 
peremptorily  dealt  with,  what  ag- 
gravations might  not  he,  an  old  and 
humble  individual — nothing  but  a 
servant — look  for  1  He  was  cowed. 
He  stole  up  to  an  attendant  and 
made  faltering  inquiries.  "What 
will  they  have  settled  about  yon 
case?"  he  said.  "  About  what  case? 
— the  sheep-lifting,  or  the  unlawfu' 
wounding,  or  the  robbery  at  Willy- 
am  Tamson's —  "  "  Nane  o'  thae 
things — nane  o'  thae  things,"  said 
old  Rolls.  "  It's  about  young  Mr 
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Erskine  of  Dalrulzian."  "Oh,  ay, 
ay,"  said  the  attendant,  shaking 
his  head ;  "  that's  very  serious. 
The  circumstances  a'  point  to  some 
agent  mair  than  accident — that's 
what  the  sherra  says,  and  he  canna 
see  his  way  to  discharging  the 
panel."  "  The  panel !  * — he's  nae 
panel  !  —  mind  what  you're  say- 
ing," cried  Rolls.  "Well,  maybe 
that's  going  owre  fast.  I  would 
say  the  gentleman  under  suspicion. 
He  maun  just  bide  the  result  of  a 
mair  formal  examination — that's  a' 
I  can  tell  ye;  I  have  nae  time  to  enter 
into  particulars,"  the  official  said. 

Rolls,  who  had  meant  such  he- 
roic things,  turned  away  tremulous- 
ly. He  went  out  again,  scarcely 
knowing  where  he  was  going,  into 
the  streets  of  Dunearn.  There 
everybody  looked  at  him  with 
curious  eyas.  The  town  had  at 
last  become  conscious  of  what  had 
happened  :  from  a  public -house  in 
the  environs  a  stone  had  been 
thrown  at  John  Erskine  as  he 
went  past,  and  hootings  had  risen 
on  his  path.  This  roused  the  popu- 
lation fully,  and  now  the  streets 
were  full  of  groups  discussing  the 
matter.  Torrance,  as  has  been 
said,  was  popular  in  his  way,  especi- 
ally now  in  that  warmth  of  pity 
and  charity  which  follows  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  death;  and  John 
Erskine  was  comparatively  un- 
known. The  tide  was  strongly 
against  him,  as  a  semi-foreigner — a 
man  who  had  come  from  "abroad." 
"  He'll  find  here  that  gentle  and 
simple  must  keep  the  laws  alike," 
said  one.  "  A  man  daurna  ride 
roughshod  over  his  fellows  here." 

Old  Rolls  heard  the  growl  of  popu- 
lar excitement,  and  it  alarmed  him 
still  more.  "  If  it  was  me,  they 
would  tear  me  in  bits,"  he  said  to 
himself.  His  alarm  on  this  point, 
as  much  as  his  original  intention, 
drove  him  in  at  Mr  Monypenny's 


door,  which  was  in  his  way.  He 
was  afraid  of  being  recognised  as 
the  butler  at  Dalrulzian  ("for 
everybody  kens  me,"  he  said  to 
himself,  with  mingled  pride  and 
panic),  and  he  was  anxious  to 
consult  the  "  man  of  business  "  who 
had  Dalrulzian  estate  in  his  hands. 

Mr  Monypenny  was  out ;  and 
Rolls  requested  permission  to  sit 
down  and  wait.  He  had  a  long  time 
of  quiet  to  think  over  his  plan  again, 
and  he  did  think  it  over,  and  re- 
covered his  courage.  After  a  time 
Mrs  Monypenny,  hearing  who  it 
was,  sent  to  request  him  to  have 
some  cold  beef  in  the  kitchen,  an 
offer  of  which  Rolls  availed  him- 
self at  once.  "  For  what  is  the 
use  of  punishing  yourself,"  he  said. 
"  A  man's  more  qualified  for  every- 
thing when  he  has  eaten  his  din- 
ner." He  was  very  serious,  and 
unlike  his  usual  cheerfully  com- 
municative mood,  in  Mr  Mony- 
penny's kitchen.  The  maids  did 
not  know  what  had  come  over  him. 
To  have  such  a  grand  subject  of 
discourse  as  his  master's  arrest,  and 
yet  to  be  so  silent,  struck  them 
with  astonishment ;  but  they,  too, 
remarked  his  perturbed  counte- 
nance afterwards,  and  said  to  one 
another,  "  I  told  you  there  was 
mair  in  him  than  met  the  eye." 

Meanwhile  Miss  Barbara  and 
her  young  companion  had  been 
driving  up  and  down  in  the  pony- 
carriage  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. They  had  passed  the  Town 
House  half-a-dozen  times,  always 
looking  for  the  reappearance  of 
John  ;  but  he,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
had  come  out  and  gone  away  in 
the  interval  between.  Miss  Bar- 
bara had  maintained  during  the 
whole  time  a  lively  monologue, 
scarcely  interrupted  by  her  young 
companion.  "I've  heard  what 
they  daured  to  say,"  Miss  Barbara 
cried;  "as  if  one  of  my  family 
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would  stoop  to  soil  his  fingers  with 
any  Tinto  of  them  all !  What  were 
the  Torraiices  but  bonnet-lairds  till 
old  Torrance  married  the  railway 
man's  daughter?  But  I  never 
thought  they  would  have  dared  to 
do  anything  against  an  Erskine. 
Times  are  changed.  (Go  round  by 
the  Stone  Bridge,  Nora;  it's  an 
easier  road  for  the  pony.)  What 
would  my  father  have  said  if  he  had 
heard  a  descendant  of  his  evened 
with  one  of  that  race?  That's 
what  your  Radicalism  comes  to." 

"  But  death  is  the  same,  whether 
it  comes  to  a  saint  or — a  bully; 
and  Life  has  to  be  protected,"  said 
Nora,  fired  with  political  ardour. 

"  Life  —  and  death.  They're 
grand  words  to  use  :  a  drunk  man 
falling  over  a  steep  bank  that  it 
was  the  wonder  of  -the  whole 
country-side  he  had  not  gone  over 
years  and  years  before." 

Nora  did  not  say  any  more. 
She  was  not  so  warm  a  partisan  as 
Miss  Barbara's  companion  ought 
to  have  been.  She  drove  along 
quietly,  taking  no  further  part  in 
the  talk,  which  the  old  lady  main- 
tained alone.  "  How  can  I  go  in 
to  my  peaceful  house  and  eat  my 
comfortable  dinner,  not  knowing 
but  my  own  flesh  and  blood  may 
be  shut  up  in  a  jail  ? "  she  said. 
Then  she  added  quickly,  "There's 
that  lad,  young  Rintoul.  I'm  not 
fond  of  any  of  his  family ;  but  I 
suppose  he's  a  gentleman.  He'll 
go  in  and  ask  what  has  happened. 
Fast — to  your  right  hand,  Nora. 
Now  draw  up.  He  sees  what  I 
mean.  Lord  Rintoul,"  added  Miss 
Barbara,  "  I  have  a  favour  to  ask 
of  you.  You  may  have  heard  my 
nephew  John  Erskine's  name  ban- 
died about  these  late  days.  He's 
been  in  the  Town  House  before 
the  sheriff  and  the  procurator- 
fiscal  this  hour  and  a  half  or  more. 
It's  not  for  me  to  ask  the  town- 
bodies  about  what  has  happened. 
Will  you  go  and  bring  me  word  1 " 
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Rintoul  stood  silent  for  a  moment 
before  he  made  any  reply.  Her 
voice  seemed  to  have  called  him 
from  painful  reflections  of  his  own, 
the  chain  of  which  he  could  not  in 
a  moment  break.  He  gave  her  a 
half-bewildered  look,  then  turned 
to  Nora,  who  looked  at  him  more 
gently,  with  sympathetic  eyes. 
How  haggard  he  looked,  and  worn  ! 
— he  who  had  been  so  ruddy  and 
manly,  only  too  much  flesh  and 
blood,  almost  too  little  inclination 
to  be  moved  by  emotion  or  sen- 
timent, —  was  all  this  because  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  a  man  for  whom  he  cared 
nothing  ?  Nora  was  extraordinar- 
ily impressed  by  Rintoul's  changed 
appearance.  Miss  Barbara,  pre- 
occupied by  her  own  anxieties, 
scarcely  noticed  him  at  all. 

"In  the  Town  House  with  the 
sheriff?  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"I  forgot  you  were  English," 
said  Miss  Barbara,  with  a  touch  of 
contempt.  "It  means  some  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  anent  the 
death  of  Pat  Torrance,  your 
brother-in-law.  What  my  nephew 
should  have  to  do  with  it,  I  cannot 
tell  you.  It's  just  that  I  would 
have  you  inquire." 

"He  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  said  Rintoul;  and  then 
he  stopped  short,  and  the  mo- 
mentary animation  died  out  of 
his  face.  He  shivered  as  he  stood 
in  the  sunshine,  which  was  as  warm 
as  September  ever  is  in  Scotland. 
"  It  must  be  a  mistake ;  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  this,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  sure  Carry — would  be  averse 
to  any  fuss.  It  was  such  a  thing  for 
her  that  there  was  no  coroner's  in- 
quest. I  made  sure  we  were  all  safe. 
You  must  be  mistaken,"  he  said. 

"  Lord  Rintoul,"  said  Nora,  who 
was  given  to  opposition,  "though 
there  is  no  coroner's  inquest,  there 
must  be  justice  ;  and  if  they  think 
Mr  Erskine  has  anything  to  do 
with  it " 
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"He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
said  Bintoul,  with  petulant  im- 
patience. Miss  Barbara  stretched 
her  hand  over  Nora  to  grasp  his, 
but  this  gesture  seemed  to  drive 
him  back  into  himself.  He  with- 
drew a  little  from  the  side  of  the 
pony-carriage,  and  made  a  pretence 
of  not  seeing  the  old  lady's  out- 
stretched hand.  Miss  Barbara  was 
shocked,  and  gave  him  a  curious 
look ;  but  she  was  not  prepared 
for  disrespect,  and  did  not  expect 
it.  She  went  on  more  eagerly 
than  before — 

"And  here  I  am  helpless,"  she 
said.  "  I  cannot  go  in  myself.  I 
will  not  send  Nora.  Will  you  do 
my  errand,  Lord  Bintoul?  Bring 
me  word,  not  here,  but  to  my  house. 
I  am  going  home." 

He  gave  a  little  bow  of  assent, 
and  stood  on  the  pavement  looking 
after  them  as  they  drove  away. 
He  stood  longer  than  was  necessary 
for  that,  till  they  had  disappeared 
round  the  corner  of  the  High 
Street,  till  the  children  about — of 
whom  there  was  always  a  large 
supply  in  Dunearn — began  to  gape 
at  him  with  expectations  of  amuse- 
ment. "  Look  at  the  man  glower- 
ing frae  him,"  these  spectators 
cried,  and  a  small  pebble  tumbled 
along  the  flags  where  he  stood — a 
harmless  experiment  to  see  if  there 
was  any  fun  in  him.  He  did  not 
notice  this,  nor  any  other  outside 
occurrence,  but  after  a  while  got 
slowly  under  way  again,  as  if  the 
operation  was  difficult,  and  went 
on  to  the  Town  House.  When  he 
got  there,  he  went  in  reluctantly, 
with  evident  disinclination.  The 
attendant  who  had  talked  to  Rolls 
made  way  for  him  respectfully. 
The  other  people  about  opened  the 
doors  and  took  off  their  hats  to  the 
young  potentate.  A  small  case 
which  was  going  on  at  the  time 
was  even  suspended  while  the 
sheriff,  not  nearly  so  great  a  man, 
answered  his  lordship's  questions 


in  his  own  person.  "Yes,  there 
has  been  an  examination,"  the 
sheriff  said.  "  The  circumstances 
are  very  suspicious.  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  order  that  young  Erskine 
should  be  detained  till  there  can 
be  a  more  complete  investigation. 
That,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  clear 
the  matter  up  ;  but  if  not — 

Lord  Eintoul's  fair  and  ruddy 
countenance  was  dark  with  an- 
xiety and  pain.  "  You  cannot 
mean,"  he  said,  "that  you  believe 
Erskine — 

"  I  believe  nothing  but  what 
there  is  evidence  for,"  the  sheriff 
said.  "We  are  not  men  of  theo- 
ries, Lord  Rintoul.  Experience 
shows  every  day  that  men  do  the 
most  unlikely  things.  I  hear  he's 
shown  an  animus, — and  there  are 
two  or  three  points  very  strange. 
I  saw  it  my  duty  to  give  orders 
that  he  should  be  detained — 

"  You  have  sent  him  to  prison, 
do  you  mean?"  There  was  a 
sharp  tone  as  of  personal  anguish 
in  Rintoul's  voice.  "  But  you'll 
admit  him  to  bail  ?  My  father,  I, 
Millefleurs,  any  gentleman  in  the 
country — 

"Will  be  his  bail?  I  doubt  if 
it's  a  bailable  offence  :  but  if  Lord 
Lindores  were  willing  to  do  that, 
no  doubt  it  would  have  a  good 
effect.  However,  nothing  can  be 
done  before  the  investigation," 
said  the  sheriff;  "a  day  or  two 
will  do  the  young  man  no  harm." 

This  was  all  he  could  elicit. 
The  sheriff  was  a  man  who  had  a 
great  idea  of  his  office,  and  it  was 
not  often  that  he  had  a  case  so 
interesting  and  important.  The 
attendants  thought  Lord  Rintoul 
had  been  drinking,  as  he  stumbled 
out.  He  went  along  the  quiet 
street  with  an  uncertain  step,  now 
and  then  taking  off  his  hat  that 
the  air  might  refresh  him.  He, 
too,  stopped  at  Mr  Monypenny's 
door,  as  Rolls  had  done  a  very 
short  time  before.  It  was  after- 
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noon  now,  and  the  shadows  were 
lengthening  as  he  reached  Miss 
Barbara's  house.  What  a  sunny 
glimpse  there  was  from  door  to 
door,  across  the  little  hall  to  the 
garden,  where  the  brightness  of 
the  autumn  flowers  made  a  flush 
of  colour  !  Rintoul  saw  a  figure 
against  the  light  which  was  not 
Miss  Barbara's.  There  was  in  him 
a  forlorn  desire  for  consolation. 
"  Don't  tell  Miss  Barbara  I  am 
here  just  yet,"  he  said  hastily  to 
the  maid,  and  opened  the  glass- 
door,  beyond  which  Nora  stood 
among  all  the  geraniums  and 
mignonette.  There  was  no  agita- 
tion about  her.  She  was  not  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  John  Erskine 
to  be  deeply  troubled  by  the  idea 
of  annoyance  to  him  as  his  old  aunt 
was,  or  alarmed  by  a  passing  sha- 
dow upon  his  name.  She  was 
serene  and  calm  in  this  quiet 
world  of  flowers  and  greenness 
where  no  trouble  was.  She  wel- 
comed him  with  a  smile.  "  Miss 
Barbara  is  very  anxious,"  she  said. 
"  She  has  gone  upstairs  to  rest, 
but  I  am  to  let  her  know  when 
you  come." 

"Wait  a  little,"he  said,  glad  of  the 
interval;  tlyou  are  not  anxious." 

"  Not  so  much.  Of  course  I  am 
interested  in  my  friends'  friends — 
but  I  don't  know  very  much  of  Mr 
Erskine,"  said  Nora,  unable  to 
divest  herself  altogether  of  the  im- 
aginative offence  that  lay  between 
John  and  her.  "And  it  cannot 
do  him  much  harm,  can  it  1  It 
will  only  be  disagreeable — till  the 
facts  are  known.  Young  men," 
she  said,  with  a  smile,  "  have  a 
right  to  have  something  unpleasant 
happen  to  them  now  and  then; 
they  have  so  much  the  best  of  it 
in  other  ways." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  said, 
with  a  seriousness  which  put  her 
levity  to  shame.  "To  be  sent  to 
prison — to  have  a  stigma  put  upon 
you — perhaps  to  be  tried  for  your 
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life  !  —  that  is  rather  worse 
mere  unpleasantness." 

Nora  was  greatly  impressed,  not 
only  by  the  gravity  of  what  he 
said,  but  the  air  with  which  he 
said  it.  "  It  surely  cannot  be  so 
bad  as  that:  and  he — is  innocent, 
Lord  Rintoul?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  cried 
Rintoul,  eagerly — "  no  doubt  of  it ! 
If  there  is  any  one  to  blame,  it  is 
some  one — whom  most  likely  no- 
body suspects.  What  would  you 
think  of  the  man  who  had  done  it, 
and  yet  said  nothing,  but  let  John 
Erskine  suffer  for  his  fault  1 " 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  said  Nora, 
like  Desdemona,  "  that  there  could 
be  any  such  man.  It  is  impossible. 
You  think  too  badly  of  human 
nature.  How  can  you  suppose 
another  would  do  what  you  know 
you  would  not  do  yourself?  Oh 
no,  no,  never !  Lord  Rintoul — 
She  paused  after  this  little  outburst, 
and  drawing  a  step  nearer  to  him, 
asked  in  a  low  and  horror-stricken 
tone — "  Do  you  really  think  that 
poor  Mr  Torrance  was — murdered?" 

"  No,  no  ! "  he  cried,  almost 
violently — "  no,  no  !  "  He  stopped 
short,  with  a  dryness  in  his  throat, 
as  if  he  could  not  speak  ;  then  re- 
sumed, in  a  quieter  tone — "  But  I 
think  in  all  likelihood  there  was,  as 
people  imagine,  a  quarrel,  a  scuffle 
— and  that  somebody — took  hold  of 
the  mare's  bridle " 

"  Some  tramp,  no  doubt,"  said 
Nora,  sympathetically,  much  affect- 
ed by  his  emotion,  "  who  perhaps 
doesn't  even  know 

"That  is  it,"  said  Rintoul,  eager- 
ly —  "  who  perhaps  never  dreamt 
at  the  moment.  And  even  if  he 
knows  now,  such  a  man  might 
think,  as  you  did,  that  it  would 
come  to  nothing  with  Erskine.  I 
believe  it  will  come  to  nothing — a 
day,  or  two  days,  in  prison." 

"  But  if  it  should  turn  out  more 
serious,"  said  Nora,  "  even  a  tramp 
— would  give  himself  up,  surely — 
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would  never  let  an  innocent  man 
suffer?" 

"  We  must  hope  so,  at  least," 
said  Lord  Rintoul.  His  counten- 
ance had  never  relaxed  all  this 
time.  It  was  almost  solemn,  set, 
and  rigid — the  muscles  about  his 
mouth  unmoving.  "  There  should 
not  be  any  question  about  right 
and  wrong,  I  know,"  he  said,  "  but 
such  a  man  might  say  to  himself — 
he  might  think — Young  Erskine  is 
a  gentleman,  and  I'm  only  a  com- 
mon fellow — they  will  treat  him 
better  than  they  would  treat  me. 
He  might  say  to  himself — 

"  I  cannot  believe  it,"  cried  Nora. 
"  In  such  a  case  there  could  be  no 
question  of  what  any  one  would  do. 
It  is  like  ABO.  What  !  let  an- 
other man  suffer  for  something  you 
have  done  !  Oh,  no,  no — even  in  the 
nursery  one  knows  better  than  that ! " 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Rintoul, 
"  that  you  ever  can  understand  all 
the  excuses  a  man  will  make  for  him- 
self till  you've  been  in  the  same 
position.  Things  look  so  different 
when  you've  done  it — from  what 
they  do  when  some  one  else  has 
done  it.  There  are  so  many  things 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Punishment  is  not  the  same  to  all ; 
it  might  ruin  one,  and  not  do  much 
harm  to  another.  A  man  might 
feel  justified,  or  at  least  there 
would  be  excuses  for  him,  if  he  let 
another  bear  the  punishment  which 
would  not  hurt  him  much,  but 
would  be  destructive  to  himself. 
Of  course  it  would  be  his  business 
to  make  it  up  somehow." 

"  Lord  Rintoul,  this  is  dreadful 
doctrine  !  "  said  Nora ;  "  if  it  were 
carried  out,  then  you  might  do  any 
wickedness  you  wished,  and  hire 
somebody  to  be  punished  instead  of 
you."  She  laughed  half  nervously, 
shaking  off  the  graver  turn  the  con- 
versation had  taken.  "  But  this  is 
absurd,"  she  said ;  "of  course  you 
don't  mean  that.  I  think  I  know 
what  you  mean; — but  I  must  not 


delay  longer,  I  must  tell  Miss 
Barbara." 

"  Don't  disturb  her  now,"  said 
Rintoul,  eagerly.  "  Besides,  I 
really  have  not  time.  If  you  would 
say  that  it  is  unfortunately  true 
— that  Erskine  is  —  detained  till 
there  can  be  a  full  investigation. 
I  am  hurrying  off  to  get  bail  for 
him,  for  of  course  they  must  accept 
bail — and  it  will  only  be  for  a  few 
days.  The  investigation — at  which 
we  shall  all  be  examined,"  he  said, 
with  a  nervous  tremor, — "  will  clear 
up  everything,  I  hope." 

"I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
Nora,  waving  her  hand  to  him  as  he 
hurried  away.  Rintoul  had  reached 
the  garden-door  on  his  way  out,  when 
he  suddenly  paused,  and  came  back 
to  her,  and  took  that  hand,  holding 
it  for  a  moment  between  his  own. 

"  All  this  is  very  hard  upon  me," 
he  said,  incoherently  ;  "  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  misery.  Feel  for  me 
— stand  by  me.  Will  you,  Nora  1  I 
don't  care  for  the  rest,  if  you — 

And  he  wrung  her  hand  almost 
violently,  dropped  it,  and  hurried 
away.  The  girl  stood  looking  after 
him  with  wonder  and  dismay,  and 
yet  with  a  gush  of  a  different  kind 
of  feeling,  which  filled  her  heart 
with  a  confusing  warmth.  "  A 
great  deal  of  misery  !  "  Was  it  the 
tenderness  of  his  heart  for  his  sis- 
ter, for  the  unfortunate  man  who 
had  been  summoned  out  of  the 
world  so  abruptly — though  he  did 
not  love  him — and  for  his  friend 
who  was  unjustly  accused,  which 
made  Rintoul  say  this  1  But  any- 
how, Nora  was  not  capable  of  re- 
sisting such  an  appeal.  Poor  Rin- 
toul :  though  he  did  not  show  it  to 
any  one,  how  tender  he  was,  how 
full  of  sympathy  !  John  Erskine 
(against  whom  she  could  not  help 
entertaining  a  little  grudge)  died 
out  of  her  mind  altogether.  She 
was  so  much  more  sorry  for  the 
other,  who  felt  it  so  deeply  though 
it  was  not  his  concern. 
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L  I  T  E  R  A  K  Y     B  0  H  E  M  I  A  N  S. 


THE  limits  of  the  literary  Bo- 
hemia are  undefined,  though  it 
may  be  said  to  Jie  somewhere  be- 
tween savagery  and  the  highest 
civilisation — or,  as  Murger  puts  it, 
between  misery  and  doubt ;  but  un- 
questionably Paris  is  its  natural 
capital.  As  for  the  inhabitants, 
Murger,  who  is  an  undeniable  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  claims  for 
them  an  illustrious  descent  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  They  have 
been  of  all  races,  nations,  and 
tongues.  They  have  numbered 
among  them  the  most  transcendent 
geniuses  of  the  world,  who  have 
left  us  imperishable  monuments  in 
the  shape  of  immortal  works;  while 
the  names  of  the  Bohemian  demos 
in  all  ages,  have  passed  through  a 
probation  of  suffering  in  obscurity, 
to  oblivion  in  unknown  graves.  The 
blind  old  Homer  was  a  Bohemian 
pir  excellence,  when,  wandering 
from  city  to  city  with  his  lyre,  he 
had  food  and  shelter  in  exchange 
for  his  war -lays.  He  was  the 
glorious  precursor  of  the  gay  Trou- 
badours and  Minnesingers,  who  took 
to  the  roads  in  the  middle  ages 
with  swords  and  lutes  ;  and  with 
the  lightest  of  baggage,  and  neither 
credit  nor  coin,  even  found  their 
way  in  the  trains  of  the  Crusaders 
to  Palestine.  Types  of  the  earliest 
of  the  struggling  professors  of  litera- 
ture, when  arms  were  beginning  to 
give  place  to  the  gown, — the  lives  of 
the  errant  minstrels  were  often  as 
criminally  adventurous  as  those  of 
the  outcast  Zingari,  who  belonged 
to  the  Lesser  Bohemia.  As  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  wiles  and  in- 
vention, their  craft  was  not  unfre- 
quently  superior  to  their  poetical 
gifts  :  they  nattered  themselves  into 
the  perilous  favour  of  the  great, 
or  they  managed  to  slip  through 
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the  iron  fingers  of  those  robber- 
knights  who  looked  on  each  solitary 
wayfarer  as  his  lawful  prey.  Those 
masters  of  the  joyous  science  made 
love  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  the 
terrible  penalties  incurred  by  their 
daring  amours  furnished  thrilling 
themes  for  their  tuneful  successors. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that  their 
veritable  autobiographies  would  be 
about  as  edifying  reading  as  any- 
thing Le  Sage  has  imagined  in 
'  Gil  Bias,'  or  as  Murger  has  nar- 
rated from  his  melancholy  experi- 
ences. These  roving  minstrels  have 
led  us,  from  force  of  sympathy,  into 
a  digression  ;  but  if  we  overleap  the 
intervening  ages  at  a  bound,  passing 
from  Homeric  times  to  Elizabethan 
England,  and  from  the  cities  of 
Ionia  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  we  are 
landed  with  that  other  notable 
Bohemian,  who  broke  into  a  deer- 
park,  held  horses  at  the  theatre- 
doors,  haunted  the  bear-gardens  in 
Southwark  and  the  taverns  in  East- 
cheap —  dashed  off  his  immortal 
masterpieces  of  life  in  dramatic 
action  by  heaven-sent  inspiration — 
and  described,  in  the  freshness  of 
analogous  recollections,  the  revels 
of  the  mad  Prince  and  Poms,  as  he 
depicted  his  FalstatTs,  Bardolphs, 
and  Dames  Quickly  from  the  ful- 
ness of  personal  knowledge. 

Shakespeare  had  Bohemian  blood 
in  his  veins,  as  had  most  of  the 
masters  of  early  English  literature 
and  the  drama.  Even  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  both  gentlemen  by 
birth,  and  apparently  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  certain  fortune,  remind 
us  of  the  literary  communism  of 
the  Quartier  Latin,  since  they  had 
their  chambers,  their  purses,  and 
even  their  wardrobes  in  common. 
And  in  the  days  which  Macaulay 
painted  so  vigorously  in  the  essay 
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on  Johnson,  there  was  much  of  the 
harder  and  more  material  aspects 
of  Bohemianism  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  among  the  English  book- 
sellers' hacks.  As  he  points  out, 
the  golden  age  of  liberal  patronage 
had  gone  by,  while,  as  yet,  there 
was  no  reading  and  paying  public. 
The  struggling  author  helped  him- 
self out  by  subscriptions,  which  he 
had  probably  spent  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  work,  which  might 
possibly  indeed  be  but  a  prospectus, 
et  preterea  nihil.  Or  he  wrote  de- 
dications, in  which  a  grain  or  two 
of  truth  was  wrapped  up  in  son- 
orous sentences  of  the  most  ful- 
some flattery.  He  translated  works, 
of  which  the  solidity  was  surpassed 
by  the  dulness,  and  which  seem  to 
us  to  have  been  foredoomed  to  fall 
stillborn  from  the  press ;  and  in 
short,  the  hack -of -all -work  was 
always  glad  to  be  employed  for 
a  trifle  upon  any  piece  of  literary 
drudgery.  When  a  genuine  poet 
made  such  a  hit  as  Johnson  in  his 
"  London,"  he  was  tolerably  satis- 
fied if  the  success,  which  could  sel- 
dom repeat  itself,  brought  him  in 
such  a  sum  as  a  dozen  of  guineas. 
Of  course,  adventurers  of  the  kind 
led  the  most  unenviable  lives,  and 
were  pre- engrossed  with  keeping 
body  and  soul  together.  The  reck- 
lessness born  of  their  wretched- 
ness made  them  incapable  of  fore- 
thought ;  they  were  harassed  by 
their  debts  and  hurried  into  dis- 
sipation by  their  anxieties ;  while 
in  the  orgies  that  left  headaches 
and  regrets  behind,  they  recom- 
pensed themselves  for  melancholy 
weeks  of  privation.  And  we  find 
that  life  to  these  Englishmen,  un- 
less when  they  forgot  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  strong  liqu- 
ors, was  invariably  a  sadly  serious 
business.  Wit,  they  might  have, 
but  they  wanted  verve.  They  had 
little  of  that  French  gaite  de  coeur, 
the  outflow,  perhaps  of  shallower 


and  more  emotional  natures,  which 
makes  the  thorough  -  paced  Bohe- 
mian pretend,  at  least,  to  laugh  at 
life's  sorrows,  even  in  the  very 
miseries  of  the  morning  after  the 
debauch,  or  when  tossing  on  a 
solitary  sick-bed  in  his  den  under 
the  tiles.  Not  unfrequently  they 
may  have  had  a  restless  conscience 
which  worried  them,  reminding 
them  that  they  had  been  born  for 
better  things.  Or  they  had  once 
aspired  to  the  bourgeoise  respect- 
ability which  the  French  Bohemian 
affects  to  detest,  or  to  a  higher 
social  station.  Johnson  may  be 
taken  as  a  man  of  the  former  class, 
as  his  early  boon-companion,  Sav- 
age, represented  the  other.  The 
great  moralist  reformed  and  purged, 
although  he  never  learned  to  live 
cleanly  in  the  literal  sense.  But 
though  he  died,  as  he  well  de- 
served, in  the  odour  of  religion, 
and  a  good  worldly  repute,  he 
could  never  efface  the  marks  of  the 
reckless  days  of  his  wretchedness. 
Moreover,  the  old  habits  would 
cling  to  him ;  and  when  Garrick's 
good-nature  produced  the  "  Irene," 
when  its  author  had  become  frugal 
though  generously  charitable,  John- 
son, who  was  anything  rather  than 
a  dandy,  thought  it  indispensable 
to  invest  a  portion  of  his  gains  in 
a  waistcoat  blazing  with  gold  and 
crimson.  That  gay  piece  of  dress 
must  have  contrasted  oddly  with 
the  famous  snuff-coloured  coat  and 
the  full-bottomed  wig.  But  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  costume  were 
suggestive  of  the  man,  as  he  had 
been,  and  as  comparative  prosper- 
ity had  changed  him.  While  as  to 
Savage,  he  was  naturally  a  social 
outlaw,  who  set  the  convenances, 
and  even  the  laws  of  his  country, 
at  defiance,  so  far  as  he  dared  do  so 
with  impunity;  who  would  never, 
with  any  accession  of  good  fortune, 
have  emerged  from  what  we  may 
call  the  crim son- waistcoat  stage  ; 
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who  sponged  on  acquaintances  in 
taverns,  and  slept  off  his  liquor  on 
benches  in  the  parks ;  and  who, 
acting  easily  on  his  passionate  im- 
pulses, drew  his  sword  lightly  in 
tavern  brawls.  A  Bohemian  in 
many  respects,  if  ever  there  was 
one ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  Bohem- 
ian who  had  a  business  -  like 
method  in  his  recklessness — whose 
geniality  was  either  assumed  or 
skin-deep,  and  who  was  brutalised 
instead  of  being  brightened  by 
criminal  excess.  We  know,  on  his 
own  confession,  that  the  French 
Bohemian  is  perpetually  guilty  of 
acts  which  it  is  no  lack  of  charity 
to  describe  as  mean,  as  well  as 
immoral.  But  he  would  have  the 
grace  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  as 
they  would  be  condemned  by  his 
comrades,  unless  they  are  excused 
by  a  certain  humour  in  the  execu- 
tion, which  will  raise  a  laugh  against 
the  victim.  He  would  have  dis- 
owned the  brotherhood  of  a  man 
whose  malignity  kept  pace  with  his 
meanness ;  and  who,  after  having 
abused  and  calumniated  a  justly 
offended  benefactor  who,  on  ex- 
treme provocation,  had  withdrawn 
his  hospitality,  came  again  crawl- 
ing to  his  feet  with  the  most 
abject  entreaties  and  apologies. 
Savage,  no  doubt,  was  an  extreme 
and  most  unfavourable  specimen 
of  a  disreputable  class ;  but  we  have 
touched  at  some  length  upon  his 
career,  because  we  can  generally 
rely  upon  the  details  in  the  Life  by 
Johnson,  and  because  he  is  popularly 
regarded  in  England  as  being  pre- 
eminently an  Anglo-Bohemian. 

But  when  we  cross  the  Channel, 
and  whatever  the  date  of  our  de- 
parture, we  recognise  at  once  that 
we  are  en  jileiiie  Bolieme  littcraire. 
In  chroniclers,  humorists,  poets, 
dramatists,  historians,— among  the 
most  famous  writers  Avhose  lives  may 
have  been  irreproachable,  and  whom 
circumstances  had  placed  far  above 


penury, — there  is  a  picturesqueness 
and  almost  a  licence  of  style  or 
matter,  which  would,  at  all  events, 
scandalise  the  severity  of  English 
taste,  if-it  did  not  absolutely  shock 
English  morality.  In  Froissart, 
Brantome,  Rabelais,  Moliere,  Beau- 
marchais,  Voltaire,  etc.,  <tc.,  and 
with  the  ladies,  too,  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  question  of  de- 
gree and  subject,  rather  than  of 
any  difference  more  material.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  sensuous  oc 
scandalous  writers — the  leading 
contributors  to  what  French  col- 
lectors call  their  Blbliotheque  BJene. 
Here,  in  England,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  a  priest  in  holy  ordei-s, 
and  moving  in  the  best  society, 
giving  to  the  world  the  memoirs 
of  an  illustrious  courtesan ;  or 
a  member  of  the  most  moral 
section  of  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment priding  himself  on  such 
a  masterpiece  as  the  '  Memoirs  of 
Faublas.'  For  even  the  member 
for  Aylesbury,  when  he  composed 
his  parody  on  Pope,  merely  had 
it  printed  for  private  circulation. 
Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  throws 
altogether  into  the  shade  the  most 
risjue  scenes  in  "  Don  Juan  ;"  yet, 
though  Gautier  professed  to  repent 
that  youthful  indiscretion,  to  the 
last  it  did  him  infinite  credit  with 
his  compatriots.  It  would  be  far 
from  edifying  to  multiply  instances, 
referring  our  readers  to  what  ought 
to  be  an  iiidex  expurgatorius ; 
though  we  may  remind  them  that 
the  author  of  '  Candide '  and  the 
'  Pucelle '  received  almost  godlike 
honours  from  the  populace  of  Paris. 
For,  far  from  being  of  the  opinion 
that  "  want  of  decency  is  want  of 
wit,"  France  is  inclined  to  associate 
decency  with  dulness ;  and  is  ready 
to  pardon  almost  anything  to  the 
ecartes  of  a  gracefully  indelicate 
genius.  But,  to  have  done  with  the 
substance  of  the  lighter  and  most 
popular  French  literature,  we  may 
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glance  at  the  words  of  M.  Emile 
Zola.  Probably  no  French  writer 
of  the  day  enjoys  a  wider  popular- 
ity, or  realises  more  satisfactory 
profits.  His  books  are  circulated 
in  the  shape  of  feuilletons  in  the 
leading  journals  ;  they  lie  scattered 
everywhere  on  drawing-room  tables ; 
and  where  his  most  daring  scenes 
are  dramatised  with  cynical  real- 
ism, they  are  sure  to  draw  crowded 
houses.  It  was  his  supposed  per- 
^sonalities  rather  than  the  moral 
treatment  of  his  subjects  which  in- 
volved him  in  certain  recent  legal 
proceedings,  that  would  have  served 
admirably  as  an  advertisement  had 
he  needed  advertising.  So  far  as 
Ave  believe,  there  is  nothing  to 
blame  in  the  habits  of  the  author 
of  'L'Assommoir' and  'Pot-bouille.' 
Indeed,  we  remember  that  recently, 
in  an  apologetic  preface,  when  com- 
plaining of  the  narrow-minded 
prudery  of  certain  of  his  foreign 
critics,  he  prided  himself  in  living 
as  a  bon  bourgeois.  We  make  no 
doubt  that  he  keeps  his  accounts 
methodically,  and  regularly  invests 
his  balances.  So  that  being  in 
habits  and  associates  the  reverse  of 
a  Bohemian,  if  he  were  an  English 
novelist  his  style  would  be  inevita- 
bly purified  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  a  public  opinion  which  no  man 
of  his  standing  would  care  to  dis- 
regard. While  in  France,  those 
who  object  to  M.  Zola's  method 
of  teaching  are  in  an  infinitesimal 
minority  ;  and  the  ban  boiirgeois, 
without  losing  the  sympathies  of  his 
respectable  fellow -citizens,  ranges 
the  streets  among  the  chiffbnniers, 
a  chartered  Bohemian,  in  the  licence 
of  his  descriptions  and  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  language.  And  though 
the  Academy  persisted  in  rejecting 
the  candidature  of  Theophiie  Gau- 
tier,  it  was  chiefly  because  he  had 
outraged  their  orthodoxy  by  his 
literary  heresies  ;  nor  do  we  see  any 
reason  why,  on  the  ground  of  a 


lack  of  precedent,  they  should  re- 
fuse any  vacant  fauteuil  to  M.  Zola. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
French  novelists  and  dramatists 
show  much  of  what  we  English 
would  call  Bohemianism  in  their 
habits.  And  if  it  be  said  that  it 
arises  in  great  measure  out  of  the 
customs  of  the  country,  we  must 
remember  that  their  customs  are 
but  the  outcome  of  the  national 
temperament.  They  sit  loose  to  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  haunt  cnffs 
and  night-houses  in  jovial  company, 
which  conduces,  again,  to  unbusi- 
nesslike hours  in  the  morning ; 
when,  thanks  to  the  favour  of  the 
public  they  have  come  to  afford  it, 
they  have  their  country-houses  in 
congenial  colonies,  where,  living  as 
a  race  apart,  they  are  in  the  way 
of  entertaining  parties  of  eccentric 
visitors,  to  the  scandal  of  the  citizen 
neighbours  they  look  down  upon. 
The  bearers  of  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  modern  French  romance 
might  have  been  merged  in  the 
most  miserable  types  of  Bohemian- 
ism,  had  it  not  been  for  the  trans- 
cendent talents  which,  by  giving 
them  a  lucrative  popularity,  saved 
them  from  the  worst  consequences 
of  their  imprudence.  Dumas  the 
elder,  for  example,  showed  himself 
a  model  man  of  business  in  one 
respect ;  and  it  was  his  bold  origin- 
ality that  devised  the  idea  of  manu- 
facturing fiction  in  piecework  by 
employes  he  inspired.  From  first 
to  last  he  made  an  immense  deal 
o?  money.  But  he  was  as  free  with 
his  coins  as  his  famous  quartette  of 
musketeers  with  their  pistoles  ;  and 
he  lavished  the  results  of  his  hard- 
driven  bargains  in  the  day  without 
giving  a  thought  to  the  needs  of 
the  morrow.  Had  his  application 
been  smaller,  and  his  talents  less 
picturesque,  and  his  lot  cast  in 
the  Quartier  Latin,  he  might  have 
been  in  perpetual  straits  like  Hen- 
ry Murger,  though  he  would  have 
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shown  more  than  Murger's  ingenuity 
in  extricating  himself  from  them. 
Or  if  we  turn  back  to  the  still 
mighti  Balzac,  we  stand  amazed 
at  the  WOI-A  *..  Accomplished  under 
t'.ie  weight  of  the  difficulties  he 
imposed  on  himself.  By  far  the 
better  part  of  his  ample  income 
went  to  swell  the  profits  of  the 
usurers.  He  wrote  his  '  Balfchasar 
Claes '  and  '  Eugenie  Grandet '  with 
his  staircase  blockaded.  He  was 
always  keeping  creditors  and  bailiffs 
at  bay :  half  the  ingenuity  that 
might  have  gone  to  the  composi- 
tion of  masterpieces  must  have  run 
to  waste  in  making  arrangements 
to  meet  engagements,  or,  more 
often,  in  devising  the  means  of 
evading  them.  That  double  wear 
and  tear  of  the  brain  must  have 
been  tremendous ;  and  he  treated 
fie  chronic  malady  that  came  of 
iinpecuniousness  with  douches  of 
the  strongest  coffee,  swallowed  at 
the  most  unseasonable  hours.  Turn- 
ing day  into  night,  he  was  for  ever 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends, 
and  the  forms  of  his  greatest  ex- 
travagances were  characteristic. 
His  subtle  yet  strangely  disorder- 
ed fancy  became  dependent  on  sur- 
rounding itself  with  the  costly 
means  of  realising  the  luxuries  in 
which  his  imagination  loved  to 
revel.  He  crowded  his  rooms  with 
rich  tapestries,  with  carvings  and 
laces  and  rare  china :  he  never 
grudged  the  money  for  such  an  ob- 
ject of  art  as  might  have  been 
among  the  heirlooms  in  Balthasar 
Claes'  stately  Flemish  mansion : 
and  the  taste  had  grown  upon  him 
as  his  fancy  began  to  flag.  It  was 
but  another  aspect  of  the  careless- 
ness which  makes  the  Bohemian, 
who  needs  warmth  by  way  of  in- 
spiring a  halting  sonnet  to  his 
mistress's  eyebrow,  break  up  his 
bedstead  to  feed  the  fire. 

We   might   indefinitely   enlarge 
the  list  of  the  more  or  less  well- 


known  writers  who  have  imitated 
or  surpassed  such  extravagances  as 
these.  When  men  in  a  tolerant 
society  are  seeking  any  side-path 
that  tends  towards  fortune  and 
notoriety,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  eccentric  extrava- 
gance of  their  conduct  and  their 
writings  will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  talents.  To  the  dispassion- 
ate spectator  they  only  seem  ridic- 
ulous or  blameworthy.  But  with 
the  struggles  of  the  Bohemians, 
properly  so  called,  though  there 
is  much  to  reprehend  and  to  rid- 
icule, with  something  to  admire, 
compassion  gets  the  better  of  every 
other  feeling.  Whatever  their  folly, 
once  committed  to  the  wandering 
path,  they  seem  driven  forward  by 
an  inexorable  fate  ;  and  with  little 
religion  and  less  morality,  they  find 
their  everyday  Nemesis  in  a  per- 
verted conscience.  It  ought  to  be 
demonstrated  to  them  each  day 
that  they  made  a  fatal  mistake 
when  they  decided  that  art  or 
literature  was  their  vocation.  They 
shiver  in  summer  garments  in  the 
winter;  they  starve  in  the  midst 
of  luxury  and  plenty ;  awaken- 
ing from  the  nightmares  pressing 
upon  an  empty  stomach  —  meta- 
phorically speaking,  they 'take  up 
a  hole  or  two  in  their  belts  by 
way  of  breakfast ;  their  landlord, 
with  sundry  terms  of  their  rent  in 
arrears,  is  always  pressing  for  the 
key  of  their  garret,  and  offering 
them  in  exchange  the  key  of  the 
street.  Their  misery  is  mortal,  as 
Murger  expresses  it;  it  is  long 
since  they  have  pledged  their  last 
wretched  resources  at  the  Mont-de- 
piete ;  and  should  the  illness  which 
is  threatening  them  really  lay  hold, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  retreat 
to  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  All 
the  time  they  may  have  well-to-do 
relations  who  are  ready  to  kill  the 
fatted  calf  if  the  prodigals  will  only 
go  back  to  their  native  province, 
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and  give  some  practical  proofs  of 
repentance.  N'importe  ;  pride  for- 
bids that.  Occasionally,  under 
some  passing  urgency  more  severe 
than  usual,  combined  with  a  temp- 
tation coming  upon  them  in  the 
hour  of  their  extremity,  they  will 
yield  by  way  of  exception  to  the 
dictates  of  common-sense,  and  hon- 
estly earn  a  few  francs.  And  un- 
less they  can  carry  off  the  transac- 
tion with  a  laugh,  they  conceal  it 
from  the  confraternity  as  a  crime. 
At  the  worst,  it  is  only  a  backslid- 
ing, not  likely  often  to  repeat  it- 
self; for  seldom  have  martyrs  shown 
greater  constancy  than  those  pov- 
erty-stricken Bohemians  to  their  de- 
lusive aspirations.  But  their  con- 
stancy is  the  stoicism  of  the  Red 
Indian,  who  affects  to  laugh  in  the 
middle  of  his  torments,  when  his 
miserable  body  has  been  mangled 
beyond  all  possibility  of  healing. 
Set  the  Indian  free  from  the  stake, 
send  the  Bohemian  back  to  try  a 
reputable  existence,  and  one  and 
the  other  will  be  unfitted  for  work 
by  the  wounds  and  sufferings  they 
must  carry  to  the  grave.  We  must 
remember,  too,  that  it  is  the  curse 
of  the  true  Bohemian  that  he  aban- 
dons himself  to  an  exceptionally 
susceptible  temperament.  We  are 
talking  of  those  whom  Murger  as- 
signs to  his  first  class — "  the  obsti- 
nate dreamers  " — "  the  great  family 
of  poverty-stricken  artists,  fatally 
doomed  to  submit  to  the  law  of 
the  anonymous."  These  men  may 
not  be  natures  of  elite;  but  they 
have  the  foibles  of  those  natures, 
if  they  want  their  genius :  self-re- 
straint of  any  kind  is  unknown  to 
them.  They  are  impressionable, 
emotional,  and  singularly  thin-skin- 
ned. No  doubt  they  have  become 
used  to  drain  the  cup  of  humilia- 
tion to  its  dregs,  and  their  skins 
have,  i:i  a  measure,  grown  callous  to 
the  strokes  of  ill-fortune,  as  the  cor- 
poration of  the  truands  of  the  Cour 


des  Miracles  used  to  break  in  their 
no  vices  to  the  wilier  by  beating  them. 
But  the  sores  which  are  being  con- 
stantly chafed,  will  break  out  and 
smart  to  the  last ;  and  their  spirits 
are  more  sensitive  than  quicksilver 
to  the  depressing  atmosphere  that 
envelops  them.  Be  sure  that  they 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  spasmodic 
outbreaks  of  gaiety  in  the  profound 
reaction  that  invariably  follows. 
Dreamers  they  are,  as  Murger  says, 
and  the  very  soul  of  sucessful  art 
and  literature  in  contemplation. 
The  mind  overstrained  in  some  pro- 
longed burst  of  inspiration,  must 
rest  itself  in  satisfactory  retrospect 
to  begin  with,  before  taking  its 
elan  for  future  achievements.  It 
is  the  misery  of  the  Bohemian 
artist  that  he  cannot  think,  because 
sordid  cares  are  crowding  in  the 
foreground,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
regrets  or  remorse  that  press  behind. 
So  he  passes  his  life  in  a  perpetual 
fever,  where  the  cold  fits  quickly  suc- 
ceed to  the  hot ;  and  the  dissipated 
body,  inadequately  nourished,  suc- 
cumbs to  the  fretting  of  the  agitated 
soul.  Nor  can  we  recall  a  single 
well -authenticated  instance  where 
a  Bohemian  of  the  pur  sang  has 
assisted  himself  in  the  descent  to 
Avernus.  Like  Murger,  he  may 
have  occasionally  checked  himself 
on  the  slope,  and  may  have  left 
such  proofs  of  what  he  might  have 
accomplished  behind  him,  as  the 
'  Vie  de  Boh  erne,'  or  the  '  Poesie 
d'Hiver.'  But  the  abyss  is  infal- 
libly yawning  for  him  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  after  possibly  making 
his  last  halt  in  the  public  hospital, 
he  is  sure  to  be  landed  prematurely 
in  the  depths. 

Paris,  as  we  said,  has  been  natu- 
rally the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and 
that  for  many  reasons.  We  have 
touched  already  on  some  metaphysi- 
cal causes,  and  we  do  not  mean  to 
go  deeper  into  them.  But  the  love 
of  excitement,  the  dz*eams  of  this 
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city  of  delights,  and  the  ambition 
of  literary  or  political  renown,  have 
always  draw  the  French  provin- 
cials to  Paris,  't  has  ever  had  a 
monopoly  of  amt/  ;ous  talent  from 
the  dark  ages,  when  Abelard,  the 
knight-errant  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy, made  it  the  headquarters  of 
his  brilliant  quest  after  intellectual 
adventure,  —  down  to  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  blaze  of  its  re- 
nowned university  dimmed  all  the 
lesser  lights  of  learning  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  Alps.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  as  famous  for 
its  learning  as  for  its  independence 
and  dogmatic  intolerance ;  but  it 
had  always  its  Bohemian  side  as 
well.  No  one  has  described  that 
better  than  Victor  Hugo,  whose 
poems  and  politics,  by  the  way, 
showed  his  own  Bohemian  in- 
stincts ;  and  he  has  painted  it  with 
his  brilliantly  picturesque  breadth 
of  touch  in  the  '  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,'  which  is  undoubtedly  his 
masterpiece.  The  system,  or  rather 
the  want  of  system,  of  university 
education  at  Paris,  was  the  model 
of  our  Scotch  colleges — with  a  dif- 
ference. Unlike  the  great  English 
seats  of  academical  learning,  the 
Mother  of  French  letters  did  not 
profess  to  look  after  her  children 
and  alumni  out  of  class  hours. 
She  left  them  free  to  follow  their 
own  devices,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  temptations  of  a  capital  which, 
even  then,  was  the  common  sewer 
of  Europe.  The  college  was 
crowded  with  adventurers  of  all 
classes,  and  of  less  respectable 
antecedents  than  our  Admirable 
Crichton,  who  left  his  paternal 
tower  in  Perthshire  to  attend  its 
schools.  The  Paris  of  the  dark 
ages  was  the  seat  of  a  dissolute  and 
military  Court,  which  compelled 
the  attendance  of  those  who  as- 
pired to  be  courtiers,  and  retained 
regiments  of  ill-paid  gwrm'-gentle- 
men,  who  had  to  find  the  means  of 


employing  their  leisure  in  debauch- 
eries. It  had  its  organised  troops 
of  ruffians  and  mendicants,  who, 
lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  its  dark 
lanes  and  blind  alleys,  bade  defiance 
to  a  truculent  but  feeble  police ; 
and  were  being  perpetually  re- 
cruited from  those  of  their  supe- 
riors whom  vice  or  misfortune  had 
reduced  to  desperation.  Yet  even 
in  those  days  there  were  many 
lavish  grand  seigneurs,  who  imi- 
tated the  passing  fashions  of  the 
Court  in  extending  a  wayward 
patronage  to  talent.  They  had 
their  poets-laureate,  Avho  were  suffi- 
ciently, though  spasmodically,  paid 
for  dancing  attendance  in  ante- 
chambers, by  the  sums  they  re- 
ceived for  sonnets  and  flatteries. 
There  were  ragged  poets  unat- 
tached, who,  for  a  lucky  hit,  might 
receive  a  handful  of  crowns  or 
the  run  of  the  kitchen.  In  these 
circumstances,  and  when  vulgar 
dissipation  was  cheap,  and  the 
wants  of  the  struggling  aspirants 
were  simple,  such  characters  as  the 
young  Jehan  Frollo,  and  the  Pierre 
Gringoire  of  the  '  Notre  Dame,' 
were  common  enough.  A  more 
dangerous  training  than  the  young 
scholar  received,  though  the  brother 
and  ward  of  a  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral, it  is  hardly  possible  to  ima- 
gine. He  haunted  the  mauvais 
lieux  and  the  lowest  taverns ;  he 
was  prompted  to  mischief  and 
worse  by  the  society  and  indiscre- 
tions of  his  fellow  -  scapegraces. 
On  the  one  side,  being  of  good 
birth  and  connections,  he  had  made 
acquaintance  with  a  dissipated  cap- 
tain of  the  gensdarmerie ;  while 
on  the  other,  in  his  cosmopolitan 
predispositions  to  evil,  he  had  made 
himself  friends,  in  case  of  mis- 
fortune, with  the  potentates  of  the 
guild  of  cut-purses.  As  for  Pierre 
Gringoire,  husband  in  title  to  the 
fair  Esmeralda,  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  related  to  a  beneficed 
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Church  dignitary,  nor  had  he 
claims  on  a  small  family  estate. 
None  the  less  did  he  launch  himself 
recklessly  on  the  sea  of  sorrows  that 
infallibly  engulfs  the  frail  barks  of 
the  Bohemians.  One  and  the  other 
represented,  in  another  order  of 
things,  pronounced  shades  of  the 
eternal  Bohemian  nature.  A  dash 
of  his  brother  the  canon's  devo- 
tion to  study,  might  have  made  a 
Villon  of  the  harebrained  Jehan 
Frollo,  as  Pierre  Gringoire  would 
only  have  needed  a  foothold,  in 
the  modern  system,  to  become  one 
of  the  shifty  miserables  of  the 
Pays  Latin,  and  possibly  even  a 
Murger. 

Failures  of  the  kind  have  been 
continually  repeating  themselves 
in  Paris,  till  we  come  down  to  the 
days  of  contemporary  Bohemia. 
Paris  has  witnessed  a  succession 
of  sorrows  that  have  been  gradually 
growing  more  acute  as  the  demands 
of  a  more  refined  civilisation  have 
become  more  exacting  and  impera- 
tive. A  Pierre  Gringoire  needed 
little,  so  long  as  his  body  was 
clothed  and  his  belly  was  filled. 
Though  no  one  could  say,  indeed, 
that  the  dissipations  in  which  he 
loved  to  indulge,  came  within  the 
limits  of  the  strictly  indispensable. 
But  Murger  and  his  companions, 
sorely  against  the  grain,  have  to 
submit  at  times  to  the  tyranny  of 
peremptory  conventionalities.  Th  ey 
may  "  dodge  "  the  tyranny — and 
they  try  hard  to  do  so — but  they 
cannot  altogether  resist  it.  It 
may  be  a  question  of  a  dinner- 
party when  they  are  on  the  brink 
of  starvation ;  or  of  attending 
some  momentous  evening  recep- 
tion, where  Cupid,  as  they  hope, 
may  have  been  kindling  the  wax- 
lights  for  them.  Something  re- 
sembling an  evening  costume  is 
de  rigueur :  a  pair  of  glaringly 
broken  old  boots  would  challenge 
vexatious  attention  before  the  ex- 


tremities could  be  hidden  under 
the  dinner-table ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
make  love  with  self-respect  in  a 
pair  of  pantalons  Ecossais,  tattered 
at  the  knees,  even  had  the  wearer, 
by  dint  of  audacity,  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  consignee.  So  that  the 
unfortunate  who  is  doomed  to  ape 
a  dandy  of  the  Boulevards  in  spite 
of  himself,  must  exhaust  his  ener- 
gies in  devising  preliminary  com- 
binations before  he  can  array  him- 
self in  a  passable  suit  of  clothes. 
We  believe  Murger's  pictures  to 
be  faithful  scenes  from  the  life — - 
perhaps  slightly  embroidered  by  a 
lively  fancy ;  at  all  events,  their 
vraisemblance  has  been  recognised 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  best. 
In  one  of  the  most  amusing  of 
those  scenes,  the  ragged  editor  of 
a  journal  of  the  fashions,  and  who 
for  the  moment  is  desperately  at  a 
loss  for  an  evening  coat,  is  helped 
to  the  coveted  article  by  a  friend 
conspiring  with  Providence.  He 
has  been  consulting  with  the  com- 
panion of  his  attic  over  the  diffi- 
culty, and  is  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning himself  to  black  despair, 
when  a  knock  comes  to  the  door. 
The  door  opens  to  admit  a  worthy 
citizen  of  Nantes,  painfully  blown 
with  climbing  the  endless  flights  of 
stairs.  When  the  visitor  musters 
breath,  he  tells  them  he  has  been 
recommended  to  the  artist  to  have 
his  portrait  taken.  The  spirit  of 
friendship  inspires  the  painter  with 
a  happy  thought.  He  prepares  to 
go  to  work  on  the  instant ;  seats 
the  Nantois  on  the  only  available 
chair,  and  with  the  torrent  of  art- 
eloquence  he  has  at  his  command, 
persuades  him  that  he  must  be 
immortalised  in  artistic  draperies. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
welcome  visitor  is  stripped  of  his 
coat,  which  is  transferred  behind 
the  door  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
confederate,  and  invested  in  the 
tattered  remnant  of  a  robe  de 
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chambre,  which  he  regards  at  first 
with  not  unnatural  loathing.  He 
is  calmed  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  associated  with  the 
genius  and  powers  of  Horace 
Vernet ;  while  the  conversation 
of  the  voluble  artist  is  most  fas- 
cinating. For,  be  it  remarked, 
the  verve  of  those  beggarly  fol- 
lowers of  the  Muses  is  always  to 
be  relied  upon  in  the  hour  of  ex- 
tremity. And  in  this  case  the 
practice  of  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
friendship  brings  its  immediate 
reward.  The  enthusiastic  artist, 
painting  against  time,  and  loath  to 
miss  the  happy  moment  of  inspi- 
ration, persuades  his  employer  to 
send  out  for  a  repast,  and  consents 
to  charge  himself  with  arranging 
the  menu.  So  the  strangely 
matched  pair  hold  joyous  festival, 
gradually  growing  more  affectionate 
and  brotherly ;  bottle  after  bottle 
of  Burgundy  is  opened,  and  when 
the  coat  is  brought  back,  having 
served  its  purpose,  the  rightful 
owner  has  forgotten  all  about  it. 

That  is  a  touching  study  of  a 
friendship  remaining  most  sym- 
pathetic though  it  is  nourished  in 
a  garret  upon  crusts  and  tobacco. 
But  there  is  another  scene  con- 
nected with  clothes  in  Murger's 
book,  which  illustrates  a  different 
side  of  the  Bohemian  character, 
and  one  scarcely  creditable.  A 
well  -  to  -  do  literary  gentleman  has 
been  left  so  much  to  himself,  as 
ardently  to  desire  admission  to  the 
band  of  free  companions,  whose 
eccentricities  have  banished  all  the 
other  clients  from  the  cafe  they 
honour  with  their  custom.  The 
happy  chance  of  settling  a  score  for 
them  offers  an  advantageous  oppor- 
tunity for  an  introduction.  He 
imparts  the  long-cherished  desire  of 
his  heart  to  the  Bohemian  who  in- 
spires him  with  least  apprehension. 
The  proposal  leads  to  a  hot  debate  ; 
for  the  fact  that  the  postulant  has 


a  well-filled  purse  is  far  from  being 
conclusive  to  their  noble  disinter- 
estedness, although  undoubtedly  it 
sways  their  opinions.  He  is  put  on 
a  probation  which  consists  of  asso- 
ciating separately  with  each  of  the 
companions  for  a  day,  and  paying 
for  the  succession  of  meals  which 
are  to  give  fair  opportunity  for 
studying  him.  Finally,  he  is  ac- 
cepted, which  seemed  a  foregone 
conclusion, — for  flesh  is  frail,  and 
money  is  seductive.  And  then  the 
flight  of  rapacious  friends  settle 
down  in  his  chamber  one  morning, 
while  this  M.  Barbemuche  is  still 
sleeping  off  the  effects  of  a  feast 
of  soul  overnight,  with  those  well- 
seasoned  vessels.  If  he  had  doubted 
the  thoroughness  of  his  reception 
to  all  the  privileges  of  a  community 
of  interests,  he  is  at  once  reassured. 
His  visitors  overhaul  the  contents 
of  a  wardrobe,  the  riches  of  which 
absolutely  dazzle  them.  They  pro- 
ceed to  read  their  new  friend  a 
practical  lesson  on  the  abuse  of  the 
superfluous.  One  appropriates  a 
coat  and  vest ;  another  invests  him- 
self with  a  hat  and  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers ;  and  so  the  raid  goes  on,  till  the 
stupefied  M.  Barbemuche,  in  point 
of  wearing  apparel,  sees  himself 
almost  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of 
Adam  before  the  Fall.  And  he 
had  invited  a  party  to  meet  them 
that  evening.  "  But  you  leave  me 
nothing  —  nothing,"  he  ejaculates 
piteously.  "  How  am  I  to  receive 
you  1 "  "  Ah  !  with  you  it  is  differ- 
ent," said  Rodolphe.  "  You  are 
master  of  the  house  ;  you  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  etiquette."  That 
shameless  rapacity  was  punished  in 
one  instance,  by  the  way,  by  the 
subtracter,  who  had  bigger  feet 
than  M.  Barbemuche,  having  to 
resign  himself  to  the  torture  of 
the  boots.  Nor  was  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  self  -  sacrifice, 
which  would  share  the  last  svus 
in  the  winter  with  a  starving 
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friend  ;  which  flung  among  them  for 
their  distraction  through  some  days 
of  debauch,  the  handful  of  louis  d'or 
that  had  come  as  a  windfall ;  and 
which  would  break  up  the  furniture 
to  fling  on  the  stove  if  a  friend  had 
a  cold  and  needed  firing.  And 
the  outlaws  had  their  principles, 
such  as  these  were,  which  pulled 
them  up  short  of  absolute  swind- 
ling. They  will  maliciously  intoxi- 
cate the  respectable  master  of  the 
house,  when  coming  to  demand 
payment  of  the  terms  that  are 
unpaid ;  they  wheedle  him  out  of 
signed  receipts  without  handing 
him  over  any  money.  Next  morn- 
ing, however,  the  documents  which 
mean  a  discharge,  are  scrupulous- 
ly delivered  to  the  proprietor's 
family.  To  keep  them,  if  not  dis- 
honourable, could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered de  bonne  guerre.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  not  for  noth- 
ing that  they  had  poured  their  good 
liquor  down  the  proprietor's  throat. 
He  had  grown  voluble,  and  then 
confidential,  in  his  cups.  He  had 
madly  confided  his  secrets,  and  the 
Bohemians  have  the  means  of  mak- 
ing the  hypocritical  old  miser  pos- 
sess himself  in  patience — unless,  on 
the  chance  of  squeezing  them  for 
a  hundred  or  two  of  francs,  he  cares 
to  provoke  a  domestic  hurricane. 

"  Would  you  know  the  value  of 
money,"  says  Poor  Richard,  who 
was  once  a  popular  professor  of 
social  economy,  "  try  to  borrow 
some."  One  of  the  most  enter- 
taining and  suggestive  chapters 
in  Murger's  book  is  devoted  to  the 
chase  of  that  "  ferocious  animal, 
the  five-franc  piece."  Shy,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  would  be  a  more  suit- 
able epithet  than  savage.  The  five- 
franc  piece,  when  once  it  is  col- 
lared, lets  itself  be  pocketed  easily 
enough :  the  difficulty  is  to  lay  the 
hands  upon  it.  Rodolphe,  one  of 
the  four  inseparables  of  the  Cenacle 
de  la  SohitM,  is  in  need  of  that 


amount  of  capital, — not  to  buy  him- 
self a  morsel  of  bread,  though  he 
is  starving,  but  to  take  the  mistress 
of  his  heart  to  the  water-works  at 
Versailles.  And  in  the  search  for 
it,  in  Paris — which  is  a  big  city, 
although  smaller  than  London — he 
covers  more  ground  than  any  deer- 
stalker in  the  Highlands;  breath- 
lessly scaling  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre  at  the  one  end,  and  bustlirg 
through  the  shady  shrubberies  of  tl  e 
Luxembourg  at  the  other :  while 
severe  though  barren  labours  of  the 
brain  are  interpolated  through  his 
peregrinations  in  the  way  of  paren- 
thesis, when  he  drops  down  upon  a 
critic,  whom  he  helps  through  his 
daily  task,  as  a  preliminary  to  his 
request  for  a  modest  loan.  The  critic 
is  grateful,  but  sou-less ;  hence  he 
hunts  up  a  stray  volume  or  two, 
which  Rodolphe  finally  pledges  to 
his  washerwoman  for  a  couple  of 
francs.  And  after  a  succession  of 
labours,  similarly  herculean,  with 
infinite  difficulty  and  adroitness, 
he  achieves  the  balance,  though 
barely  in  time  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment.1 

It  is  evident  that  serious  work 
becomes  impossible  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  life  has  a  ghastly  pre- 
tence of  false  gaiety,  which  least 
of  all  deceives  the  unfortunates 
who  are  leading  it.  They  know  in 
their  hearts  that  they  will  never 
"  arrive,"  except  at  the  goal  of  the 
pauper's  grave  in  the  cemetery.  In 
the  grim  and  witty  irony  with 
which  they  discuss  their  troubles — 
it  would  be  derogating  if  they  were 
to  treat  trouble  as  anxiety  —  the 
talent  runs  copiously  to  waste  which 
might  have  yielded  a  comfortable 
income.  The  sparkling  dialogue 
that  flows  from  over  -  stimulated 
brains  and  aching  heads  might  have 
made  the  fortune  of  a  Palais- Royal 
vaudeville.  And  the  black  shadow 
of  privation  stalks  behind  them 
wherever  they  go,  following  them 
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into  places  of  nocturnal  amusement ; 
and  unless  some  lucky  hazard  has 
put  them  in  funds,  they  have  to 
count  the  coppers  and  deny  them- 
selves, even  at  a  ball  on  the  outer 
Boulevards.  To  do  them  justice, 
except  at  table,  they  seldom  take 
to  drink,  as  an  Englishman  would 
almost  infallibly  do  in  their  cir- 
cumstances. Absinthe  -  sipping  is 
a  different  thing ;  and  absinthe  is 
expensive.  But  tobacco-smoke  is 
literally  as  the  breath  of  their  nos- 
trils ;  and  even  from  tobacco  they 
have  too  frequently  to  abstain. 
What  casts  a  sad  and  pitiful  gleam 
over  the  abiding  sorrows  of  their 
existence  is  their  light  relations 
with  the  other  sex.  For  among 
those  who  used  to  be  yrisettes,  and 
are  now  turned  lorettes — or  in  the 
race  occupying  a  debatable  ground 
between  the  two — are  girls  whose 
temperament  is  sadly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  male  Bohemian.  On 
the  whole,  they  are  more  practi- 
cally-minded, and  they  lightly  yield 
to  the  seductions  of  a  luxuriant 
e  ;tablishmeiit ;  luxury,  as  we  need 
hardly  say,  being  comparative.  But 
fiey  are  the  creatures  of  the  im- 
pulses which  easily  master  them  ; 
and  the  society  of  the  joyous  viveitrs, 
who  "  make  wood  of  every  arrow," 
and  can  always  provoke  a  laugh,  is 
irresistibly  attractive.  The  sense 
of  sacrificing  themselves  for  love 
gives  a  savour  to  the  ephemeral 
passion — the  liaison  need  last  no 
longer  than  they  like;  and  they 
have  always  the  resource  of  trying 
another  love,  or  even  a  temporary 
return  to  their  honest  occupation. 
As  little  as  their  male  friends  do 
they  give  any  thought  to  the 
savings-bank,  or  to  what  is  to  be- 
come of  them  when  they  lose  their 
good  looks.  And  what  is  saddest, 
perhaps, — though  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  must  touch  slightly, — is 
the  utter  absence  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary ideas  of  religion,  as  influ- 


encing either  their  lives  or  their 
consciences.  It  is  something  when 
we  have  a  warning  feeling  that  we 
are  doing  wrong :  it  is  more  when 
that  feeling  leads  to  regrets,  with 
some  vague  notion  of  their  changing 
to  penitence  ;  and  it  is  most  when 
repentance  ends  in  reformation. 
It  is  the  utmost  if  the  feux  follets 
who  flash  across  the  paths  of  the 
Bohemians,  occasionally,  on  some 
grand  solemnity,  dip  their  fingers 
in  a  basin  of  holy  water.  The  only 
deity  they  worship  is  love ;  arid 
love  is  a  Cupid  with  the  draggled 
wings,  as  they  have  known  him. 
We  have  a  pathetic  scene  of  a  girl 
who  has  come  back  to  her  lover, 
with  whom  she  has  lived  and  from 
whom  she  has  separated,  at  least 
half  -  a  -  dozen  times.  She  comes 
back  to  him  for  the  last  time,  soft- 
ened to  single-minded  devotion  and 
constancy,  because  she  knows  that 
she  carries  in  her  bosom  the  seeds 
of  a  deadly  disease.  The  hectic 
flush  of  the  decline  makes  her 
more  ethereally  beautiful,  as  she 
fades  with  the  falling  leaves  of  the 
sickly  tree  that  throws  its  shadow 
on  her  window.  It  is  starvation 
that  has  really  developed  the  con- 
sumption— starvation,  because,  on 
a  capricious  show  of  regard  for 
her  artist-lover,  she  had  quarrelled 
with  a  rich  admirer.  And  now  she 
knows  that  if  he  can  offer  her  bare 
subsistence,  it  is  all :  he  can  neither 
give  her  the  medicines  nor  the  deli- 
cacies her  condition  demands.  A 
removal  to  the  hospital  is  her  last 
desperate  chance  ;  but  even  to  save 
her  life,  she  is  loath  to  leave  him. 
And  to  the  last  she  conspires  with 
his  friends  to  deceive  him ;  and 
when  deception  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible, and  he  knows  that  her  days 
are  numbered,  her  only  thought  is 
to  try  to  be  bright,  so  that,  for  his 
sake,  she  may  continue  to  be  beau- 
tiful. More  for  his  ease  of  mind 
than  her  own,  she  finally  consents 
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to  be  sent  to  the  infirmary.  And 
on  her  last  night  in  the  garret,  the 
group  of  Bohemians  gather  round 
her  bed, — they  have  sold  every- 
thing available  to  supply  her  with 
medicine, — and  she  says  to  them, 
"  Faites-moi  vivre,  la  gaite,  c'est 
rna  sante."  Well  may  Murger  add, 
"  Rien  de  plus  navrant  que  la  gaite 
quasi  posthume  de  cette  malheur- 
euse  fille." 

Not  that  there  is  much  to  choose 
between  her  demeanourwhen  dying, 
and  that  of  the  Bohemians  them- 
selves, when  stretched  on  their 
deathbeds  in  the  hospital.  The 
sad  story  of  the  end  of  Jacques 

D ,  the  sculptor,  in  the  'Man- 

chon  de  Francine,'  is  written  avow- 
edly from  personal  recollection. 
Murger  had  made  acquaintance 
with  the  sculptor  in  the  hospital, 
and  the  story  would  seem  to  be  the 
forecast  of  what  was  to  happen  to 
himself.  The  sculptor  had  laboured 
in  desultory  fashion  over  some 
work  to  the  last,  in  a  spare  cham- 
ber lent  him  by  the  hospital  au- 
thorities ;  and  was  seen  out  of  the 
world  of  sorrows  by  the  Sister  of 
Charity  who  had  nursed  him.  As 
for  Murger  himself,  he  had  reached 
his  thirty-ninth  year  when  he  died ; 
and  if  life  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
troubles  that  make  it  go  slowly, 
he  might  pass  for  a  veritable  patri- 
arch of  Bohemia.  He  had  begun, 
when  very  young,  as  the  "  lord  of 
himself,  that  heritage  of  woe."  A 
mere  lad,  he  was  cast  upon  the 
world  of  Outre  -  Seine,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  denizens  of  the 
Quartier  Latin  ;  and  he  quarrelled 
with  his  father,  who  had  other 
views  for  him.  With  his  real 
genius  and  his  irresistible  bent  to- 
wards letters  in  some  shape,  we 
can  understand  him  objecting  to 
take  a  servant's  place.  Had  he 
been  in  all  material  respects  a  dif- 
ferent man,  he  might  have  made 
himself  a  great  name  and  a  fortune. 


Many  others  before  him  have  edu- 
cated and  raised  themselves  by 
sheer  dint  of  resolution  and  consis- 
tent self-denial.  But  Murger  had 
neither  resolution,  nor  self-control, 
nor  patience,  nor  perseverance,  nor 
principles.  Like  so  many  of  his 
scatterbrained  fraternity,  he  wished 
but  he  could  not  will.  He  had 
only  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
education.  He  spelled  badly,  and 
knew  nothing  of  grammar ;  he  was 
pleasure-loving  and  indolent ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  with  extreme  difficulty. 
So  there  was  much  to  conspire 
against  his  success,  even  when  he 
had  found  among  his  more  earnest 
and  indefatigable  associates,  men 
ready  to  assist  him  with  advice  and 
otherwise.  Moreover,  he  took  ex- 
traordinary liberties  with  a  consti- 
tution which  was  always  weak. 
He  starved  and  indulged  in  exces- 
ses by  turns.  He  says  that  he  had 
sometimes  lived  on  dry  bread  for 
days  in  succession ;  and  no  one 
knew  better  by  personal  experience 
the  horrors  of  the  fruitless  chase  of 
the  five  francs.  He  did  what  work 
he  would  settle  to  at  abnormal 
hours ;  when  he  could  afford  it,  he 
smoked  incessantly  on  an  empty 
stomach,  as  he  steeped  his  brain  in 
the  strongest  coffee.  No  wonder 
that  he  had  paid  frequent  visits  to 
the  hospital  in  which  he  died,  and 
from  which  he  was  buried. 

But  after  the  death  there  came 
a  scene,  infinitely  more  dramatic 
in  its  contrasts  than  any  he  had 
dared  to  imagine.  The  emaciated 
corpse  of  the  deserted  pauper  was 
brought  out  from  the  public  Maison 
de  Sante,  to  be  borne  to  the  grave 
with  the  most  imposing  funeral 
honours.  An  ever-increasing  crowd 
had  gathered  round  the  doors  of  the 
hospital  chapel,  which  was  closely 
packed  with  a  mixed  but  brilliant 
company.  A  pall,  expressly  em- 
broidered in  silver,  with  Murger's 
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monograph,  was  thrown  over  his 
coffin.  The  pall-bearers  were  MM. 
Edouard  Thierry,  Baron  Taylor, 
Theodore  Barriere  and  Labiche.  In 
the  procession  that  moved  slowly 
forward  through  the  press,  the  art 
and  literature  of  the  capital  may  be 
said  to  have  been  present  en  masse 
rather  than  merely  represented.  The 
Ministers  of  State  and  of  Public  In- 
struction had  sent  their  secretaries. 
There  were  not  a  few  of  the  Acade- 
micians, and  among  them  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  Sandeau ;  while  char- 
acteristically mingling  in  the  mob 
of  celebrities  and  respectabilities 
came  the  ragged  regiments  of 
students  and  literary  scamps  who 
inhabited  the  Pays  Latin  with 
the  dead  man.  The  funeral  dis- 
courses over  the  open  grave  were 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  a  silent 
and  respectful  crowd,  by  M.  Thierry, 
who  was  then  the  president  of  the 
literary  society,  and  by  other  rep- 
resentative men,  who  were  scarce- 
ly less  distinguished.  Naturally 
enough  we  are  tempted  to  moralise 
on  the  apparent  irony  of  that  gather- 
ing of  the  wealthy  and  successful 
to  honour  the  hapless  fellow-mortal, 
who  had  died  of  disease  induced  by 
want.  The  sum  total  of  their  Jiacre 
fares  might  have  soothed  his  last 
days,  if  it  had  not  prolonged  the 
life  that  was  forfeited ;  and  at  all 
events,  it  would  have  been  more 


in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things,  had  the  cortege  come  to 
fetch  him  from  a  respectable  lodg- 
ing. Yet,  possibly,  the  impulsive 
moralist  might  be  unjust.  We 
would  not  deal  harshly  with  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  but  Murgor 
was  a  Bohemian  by  deliberate 
choice,  and  if  he  died — as  every 
Bohemian  must  look  to  die  — 
there  was  no  one  but  himself  to 
blame.  Unlike  most  of  his  fellow? , 
he  did  not  overrate  his  talents,  but 
he  neglected  their  use,  if  he  did 
not  absolutely  abuse  them.  Pror- 
perity  to  such  a  man  is  as  fatal 
as  adversity ;  for,  in  fact,  a  flush 
of  the  one  means  a  direct  relapse 
into  the  other.  Had  money  been 
sent  while  he  had  strength  to 
squander,  squandered  it  would 
have  been ;  and  the  beneficence  of 
the  State  provided  him  with  coir- 
forts  which  his  forethought  could 
in  no  circumstances  have  assured 
himself.  In  paying  the  last  hon- 
ours in  full  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed  —  in  recognising  the  tal- 
ents with  which  their  possessor 
might  have  treated  so  differently — 
literary  France  kept  itself  free  f re  ni 
reproach.  We  feel  that  our  sul- 
ject  culminates  in  that  saddest  of 
all  sad  stories ;  and  those  who  are 
conscious  of  Bohemian  instincts 
may  read  its  pathetic  lessons  as 
they  run. 
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OMENS    OF    TROUBLE. 


EUROPE  at  the  present  hour  is  full 
of  signs  and  premonitions  of  a  com- 
ing crisis.  Visibly  she  is  drifting 
upon  another  of  those  cataracts  of 
event  which  break  the  course  of 
History :  each  of  them  a  series  of 
rapids,  down  which  the  Past  has 
descended  into  the  Present,  and 
the  Present  will  plunge  into  the 
new  Future.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
seek  to  dispel  the  comforting  dream 
of  that  "  millennial "  time  when  the 
nations  will  rest  in  amity,  culti- 
vating the  arts  of  war  no  more. 
Doubtless  it  will  come ;  but  the 
world  is  a  long  way  yet  from  that 
happy  goal.  Every  European  Set- 
tlement is  still  but  a  temporary 
arrangement :  partly  arbitrary  or 
artificial  even  when  made,  and 
destined  to  be  outgrown  and  thrust 
aside  as  inadequate,  or  even  (to 
some)  as  hateful,  as  time  rolls  on — 
as  new  growths  of  power  disturb  the 
political  equilibrium,  or  the  nations 
awake  to  new  objects  and  desires, 
which  did  not  exist,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  taken  into  account, 
when  the  existent  Settlement  was 
arrived  at.  Indeed  a  cynic  might 
be  prone  to  say  that  each  of  the 
great  Treaty-settlements  of  Europe 
has  simply  been  a  compulsory  truce. 
Nations  cannot  go  on  fighting 
ceaselessly  (although  certainly  they 
sometimes  do  wonders  towards  the 
attainment  of  such  a  miracle  of  bel- 
ligerence) ;  and  empty  exchequers 
have  done  more  than  the  skill  of 
diplomatists  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  those  successive  Settle- 
ments which  have  given  epochs  of 
peace  to  this  smallest  but  most 
restless  and  powerful  of  continents. 
Yet,  lo  !  even  when,  through  the 
almost  complete  recognition  of 
nationality  —  leaving  each  people 
free  in  its  own  territory, — we  are 
visibly  approaching  a  time  when 


there  may  be  settled  peace  within 
Europe  herself,  the  far  -  reaching 
conquests  of  the  Aryan  nations  are 
bringing  them  more  and  more  into 
close  contact  and  more  strenuous 
rivalry  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  Europe  will  pay  penalty  for 
her  power  and  greatness  by  a  crop 
of  wars  reflected  back  upon  her 
from  the  other  continents ! 

With  matters  which  are  distant, 
whether  in  place  or  in  time,  it  is 
needless  to  expect  perception  and 
attention  from  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. But,  speaking  of  the  thought- 
ful classes,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  over  all  Europe  there  is 
a  sensation  of  disquietude,  rising 
in  some  quarters  into  anxiety  and 
serious  apprehension.  In  national 
as  well  as  individual  life,  a  vague 
and  blind  presentiment  of  evil  has 
at  times  portended  a  disastrous  con- 
vulsion :  but  at  present  the  pre- 
sentiment is  not  blind.  There  are 
visible  grounds  for  the  disquiet- 
ude ;  yet  no  man  can  tell  the  exact 
shape  which  the  peril  will  assume ; 
still  less  —  and  this  is  the  worst 
part  of  the  disquietude — what  will 
be  its  magnitude,  or  where  it  will 
end.  That  danger  is  ahead — dan- 
ger to  the  peace  of  Europe,  or 
more — hardly  any  intelligent  read- 
er of  the  newspapers  can  doubt. 
The  more  sanguine  and  the  less 
provident  or  prescient,  doubtless, 
will  as  usual  take  the  easy-going 
course  of  "hoping  the  best"  (the 
cheapest  means,  be  it  noted,  of 
winning  the  applause  of  the  igno- 
rant !) — and,  looking  back  upon  the 
comparatively  long  period  of  peace 
which  Europe  at  large  has  enjoyed 
since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the 
Great,  the  public  are  loath  to  re- 
gard as  possible  the  recurrence  of 
a  great  war  such  as  our  grandsires 
so  gallantly  fought  through.  In 
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these  days,  is  not  the  thought  too 
shosking  to  be  entertained  that, 
despite  all  our  progress  and  much- 
vaunted  civilisation,  the  closing 
years  of  the  century  may  yet  wit- 
ness as  bloody  and  momentous,  a 
military  contest  as  that  by  which 
the  century  was  ushered  in  ?  Is  it 
not  too  startling  to  be  told  that 
Europe  is  waiting  for  another 
Waterloo,  ere  it  can  hope  to  re- 
attain  a  new  epoch  of  equilibrium 
and  peace?  Nay,  more,  how  bit- 
ter and  humiliating  to  practical 
philanthropists — to  the  number  of 
good  and  self-denying  men  (whose 
name  nowadays  is  Legion)  who 
devote  alike  mind  and  money,  time 
and  strength,  to  the  amelioration 
of  human  ills  and  misfortunes ; — 
how  humiliating,  too,  to  the  vanity 
of  harder-hearted  statesmanship,  is 
the  thought  that,  after  all,  and 
when  (as  it  may  seem)  we  have  all 
but  perfected  Law,  Government, 
and  Society,  the  dangerous  classes 
and  "  dissolving  forces  "  are  becom- 
ing more  formidable  than  ever ;  and 
that  the  "  social  revolution" — athe- 
istic Communism  and  Nihilism — 
may  yet  shake  to  its  foundations  the 
entire  system  of  civilisation  which 
modern  Europe  has  been  slowly 
perfecting  as  the  highest  product 
of  the  Aryan  community  of  na- 
tions ? 

It  is  the  former  of  these  two 
dangers  —  namely,  international 
conflict  —  which  the  more  readily 
awakens  the  apprehensions  of  a 
generation  which  is  especially  peace- 
loving.  War,  too,  is  one  of  those 
things  which,  like  Fire,  challenges 
general  attention,  even  by  its  pre- 
monitory sparks.  Blood  and  tire, 
indeed,  are  its  essential  accompani- 
ments ;  and  even  the  dullest  mind 
is  quickened  into  outlook  and  anx- 
iety at  the  very  sound  of  its  name. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  prevalent 
disquietude  takes  most  prominently 
a  military  complexion.  True,  this 
apprehension  is  as  yet  but  little 


apparent  in  our  own  country.  In 
these  "  Isles  of  the  Blest" — penitus 
toto  orbe  divisos — War  has  not  the 
name  of  terror  which  it  bears  in 
the  ofttimes  war-swept  countries 
of  the  Continent ;  yet  the  suspicion 
with  which  our  people  regard  the 
proposed  Channel  Tunnel  shows 
that  we  are  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  mercies  we  have  enjoyed  from 
our  geographical  insulation.  But 
011  the  Continent,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  there  is  not  a  Cab- 
inet, nor  even  a  Parliament,  which 
does  not  sniff  gunpowder  in  the  air, 
or  does  not  quake  somewhat  at  the 
thought  of  secret  plans  and  machi- 
nations of  statecraft  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  at  work  in  the  dark, 
slowly  or  swiftly  working  towards 
an  explosion.  Governments  are 
quietly  but  eagerly  keeping  watch 
upon  each  other,  and  tread  warily, 
as  if  upon  ground  which  they  sus- 
pect is  undermined. 

Indeed,  what  more  striking  in- 
stance of  such  apprehension  has 
Europe  ever  seen  than  that  re- 
cently displayed  by  France,  which 
draws  back  from  concerted  action 
in  Egypt  rather  than  risk  expos- 
ing herself  to  some  deadly  thrust 
which  she  suspects  may  be  sud- 
denly dealt  to  her1?  What  bait 
so  alluring  to  Gallican  ambition 
than  Egypt  1  —  what  more  pleas- 
ing to  her  traditional  sentiment 
than  that  the  Tricolor  of  France 
should  wave  anew  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  within  sight  of 
the  Pyramids,  from  whose  sum- 
mit "  forty  centuries  looked  down  " 
upon  the  victories  of  Napoleon  the 
Great  ?  Yet  this  very  circumstance 
— the  knowledge  that  other  Powers 
might  reckon  upon  her  taking  the 
bait,  sufficed  to  cause  France  to  re- 
coil. What  is  especially  noticeable, 
as  showing  the  prevailing  disquiet- 
ude, is  that  this  reculade  is  not 
primarily  the  work,  freak,  or  mis- 
take of  diplomatists  and  statesmen, 
but  a  popular  stampede — a  spoil- 
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taneous  energetic  decision  of  the 
national  representatives  ;  and  with 
which  the  Government  promptly 
acquiesced.  And  so,  France,  scent- 
ing danger,  resolves  to  stand  on  de- 
fence, keeping  her  forces  at  home, 
— resolved  to  engage  in  no  sally 
which  might  expose  her  to  attack 
in  flank  from  a  lurking  foe.  It  is 
true  that  110  foe  is  in  sight ;  and  if 
there  be  a  danger,  it  is  veiled  and 
invisible, — like  the  sword  of  Har- 
modius  of  old,  concealed  in  flowers 
till  the  moment  of  striking.  But 
if  so,  what  grounds  for  apprehension 
must  there  not  be  when  popular 
suspicion  is  so  keen-scented,  and 
when  statesmen  see  daggers  in  the 
air  where  none  are  present  to  the 
bodily  sense  1  The  oft-quoted  line 
of  the  poet  seems  plain  as  a  matter 
of  prose  at  the  present  moment,  for 
rarely  is  it  seen  so  plainly  that 
"  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before." 

Before  dealing  with  some  of  the 
signs  of  the  day  which  directly  be- 
token the  approach  of  international 
conflict, — signs  little  resembling  in 
character  those  fiery  meteors  of  the 
sky  which  were  regarded  as  war- 
portents  of  old ;  but  terrestrial, 
tangible,  and  sensible,  like  to  the 
progressive  wearing-down  of  rocky 
lake-barriers,  such  as  at  some  dis- 
tant yet  almost  calculable  date 
will  produce  a  Deluge  over  the 
whole  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence, — 
let  us  first  ask  the  reader  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  surroundings  of 
his  daily  life, — circumstances  high- 
ly ominous ;  all  the  more  so,  in- 
deed, from  the  duration  and  com- 
monness which,  by  sheer  familiarity, 
blind  men  to  their  true  significance. 
While  Peace  was  never  before  so 
prized  and  preached,  have  we  not 
for  years  past  come  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  War  ?  While  the 
Scriptural  phrase  of  turning  swords 
into  ploughshares  has  been  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  aim  of  national  in- 
dustry and  of  human  aspirations, 


has  there  not  for  half  a  lifetime 
been  quite  an  opposite  current  of 
thought  underlying  it  all,  and  crop- 
ping up  in  various  forms  around 
us, — somewhat  like  to  those  jets 
and  veins  of  fire-rock  which  we  see 
permeating  the  sedimentary  strata 
which  form  the  present  cool  and 
quiet  surface  of  earth,  and  telling 
of  the  igneous  forces  which  lurk 
unseen  below  1  Only,  these  signs 
of  old  terrestrial  convulsion  are 
relics  of  the  past ;  whereas  the 
moral  or  mental  phenomena  of 
which  we  speak,  and  which  so 
visibly  surround  us,  are  not  relics 
but  portents — not  consequences  of 
a  troubled  Past,  but  preparations 
against  a  Future  which  we  distrust 
"  Playing  at  soldiers  "  was  the  mild 
and  half-contemptuous  phrase  with 
which  men  first  spoke  of  the  Volun- 
teer movement.  But  we  do  not  so 
speak  of  it  now  :  every  passing  year 
we  attach  to  it  a  greater  import- 
ance,— expressing  satisfaction  and 
deriving  comfort  as  we  see  that  this 
"  play "  is  converting  our  youth 
into  belligerents  of  no  mean  order. 
Look,  too,  even  at  our  learned 
societies,  and  observe  how  belli- 
gerent Science  has  become  of  late 
years.  Enter  hall  or  lecture-room, 
and  you  may  find  the  elite  of 
Science  investigating  the  "  initial 
velocity  "  of  projectiles — the  strain 
which  iron  in  its  newer  forms  is 
capable  of  bearing  under  the  shock 
of  explosives — the  propelling  power 
of  gunpowder  in  large  cubes  in- 
stead of  in  grains,  —  torpedoer , 
monster  cannon,  and  the  best  mear  s 
or  material  for  resisting  the  impact 
of  those  destructive  thunderbolts 
of  human  war.  Chemistry  triumphs 
in  the  discovery  of  new  explosives. 
Is  not  the  old  unquenchable  "  Greek 
fire  "  now  replaced  among  the  en- 
ginery of  war ;  and  are  not  dyna- 
mite and  nitre-glycerine,  not  to 
speak  of  the  more  diabolical  picric 
acid,  now  included  in  the  "re- 
sources of  civilisation  1 "  Is  all  this 
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a  mere  love  of  Science  ?  Is  it  as 
an  academic  pursuit  —  in  pure 
search  or  thirst  for  knowledge,  that 
learned  men  thus  study  the  arts 
and  enginery  of  destruction  ?  And 
is  the  Kriegspiel  a  mere  amusement, 
prized  as  a  novelty,  to  while  away 
the  tedium  of  barrack-life  in  the 
place  of  nap  or  loo  ? 

Sweet  illusions  of  this  kind  will 
hardly  bear  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, if  we  lift  our  eyes  and  look 
upon  the  world  around  us.  To 
any  Rip  van  Winkle  who  went 
asleep  thirty  years  ago,  the  Europe 
of  to-day  would  be  unrecognisable. 
Nations  have  become  armies ;  each 
country  is  a  camp.  The  awaken- 
ing sleeper  might,  in  his  blank  be- 
wilderment, for  a  moment  believe 
that  he  was  still  dreaming — some 
troubled  dream  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  War  was  the  main  business 
of  States,  and  fighting  in  all  shapes 
the  chief  excitement  and  popular 
amusement.  But  apart  from  the 
sight  of  Krupp  and  Armstrong 
artillery,  of  Minie  and  Remington 
rifles,  and  other  overt  signs  of  the 
military  Present,  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion would  suffice  to  show  that  it 
is  not  the  Europe  of  any  past  age 
which  is  before  his  eyes ;  but  one 
which  for  half  a  century  has  been 
framing  for  itself  new  objects  and 
principles,  under  the  influence  of 
which  our  Continent  is  about  to 
take  another  leap  forward,  and  to 
descend  into  a  new  and  ultimately 
stabler  system  of  power  through 
the  cataracts  of  war. 

How  well  do  we  remember  the 
happy  idea  which  first  rose  into 
the  mind  of  philosophers  in  the 
time  of  our  youth,  and  which  it 
was  reckoned  the  mark  of  an  "  ad- 
vanced mind  "  to  entertain  !  How 
comfortably  and  complacently  it 
was  proclaimed  that  progress  in 
the  arts  of  war  was  inevitably  sui- 
cidal, and  destined  to  make  an  end 
of  all  war!  That  was  forty  or 
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more  years  ago,  at  the  time  when 
the  first  small  advances  were  made 
in  military  weapons  and  enginery, 
— before  even  the  old  "  Brown 
Bess "  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  hands  of  our  soldiery ;  but 
when  the  great  outburst  of  me- 
chanical science  and  invention  had 
fully  begun,  and  was  devoting  its 
mere  spare  moments  to  the  art  of 
destruction.  How  confidently  it 
was  then  demonstrated  from  the 
schoolmaster's  or  professor's  chair 
that  the  various  "arms  of  preci- 
sion," then  in  their  infancy,  would 
render  battles  so  overwhelmingly 
destructive  that  it  would  be  too 
absurd  to  engage  in  them  ;  or  that, 
if  the  nations  were  not  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  perceive  this  san- 
guinary absurdity,  they  would 
quickly  be  made  to  learn  the  lesson 
from  sheer  lack  of  what  Napoleon 
called  cJutir  a  canon, — from  the 
impossibility  of  raising  armies  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  withstand  or 
survive  such  wholesale  slaughter. 

It  was  a  pretty  idea, — opening 
on  the  whole  a  highly  gratifying 
prospect.  Make  war  sufficiently 
destructive,  and  you  will  destroy 
war  itself !  It  had  all  the  neat- 
ness, and  apparently  the  conclu- 
siveness,  of  an  axiom  in  geometry. 
And  so,  while  the  profanum  mdgus 
congratulated  themselves  upon  the 
augmented  fighting  power  of  our 
soldiery  and  defensive  armaments, 
the  Illuminati  rejoiced  to  see  the 
very  passion  for  war  giving  birth 
to  a  wholly  new  state  of  affairs 
which  would  abolish  war  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  They  did 
not  adequately  remember  what  a 
combative  animal  Man  is,  or  how 
mankind  have  continued  to  fight 
at  least  as  much  as  ever,  despite 
the  displacement  of  the  feeble  bow 
and  arrows  by  gunpowder  and 
artillery. 

Nevertheless  this  happy  idea 
would  not  have  proved  so  far  wrong 
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had  the  world  remained  in  other 
respects  as  it  was, — namely,  inter 
alia,  with  only  such  standing  armies 
as  kings  and  princes  could  com- 
mand from  semi-somnolent  but  poor 
and  reluctant  peoples.  But  in 
this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  world  with  the  fashion  thereof 
has  changed  greatly.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  war  was  ever  merely 
"the  game  of  kings," — except  in 
the  sense  that  kings  were  then 
the  sole  representatives  and  guar- 
dians of  national  rights  and  inter- 
ests, among  peoples  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  what  was  hap- 
pening outside  their  own  villages, 
and  to  whom  geography,  even  of 
the  most  neighbouring  countries, 
was  as  unknown  as  that  of  the 
moon  at  the  present  day.  But  it 
is  the  special  boast  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  that  nations  have 
become  their  own  governors  ;  while 
it  is  a  fact  of  history  that,  with 
increasing  knowledge  of  geography 
and  politics,  the  nations  now  show 
quite  as  belligerent  a  spirit,  as 
keen  a  sense  of  affront,  and  as  res- 
olute an  ambition  to  promote  and 
defend  their  country's  interests. 
And  thus,  when  the  war-spirit 
arises,  the  belligerent  armies  are 
no  longer  limited  in- number  by  the 
privy  purse  or  narrow  revenue  of 
a  king  of  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
but  nations  themselves  take  up 
arms  ;  while  the  marvellous  growth 
of  Wealth  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  more  than  suffices  to  equip 
and  put  in  motion  military  forces 
tenfold  as  numerous  and  formi- 
dable as  was  possible  of  yore. 
Thus,  while  progress  in  science  and 
growth  of  wealth  render  the  en- 
ginery of  war  appallingly  destruc- 
tive, one  result  of  political  progress 
has  been  to  supply  both  the  "  sin- 
ews of  war "  and  "  food  for  gun- 
powder" in  almost  unlimited  quan- 
tity—  fleets  mailed  in  iron,  and 
armies  sufficiently  numerous  to 
wield,  at  times,  a  thousand  pieces 


of  artillery,   and  to   survive  even 
the  carnage  of  a  Sedan ! 

Good  reader,  pray  reflect  upon 
the  various  circumstances  briefly 
summarised  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. They  are  familiar  to  you 
in  our  own  country.  Indeed  the 
drilling  and  marching,  and  grand 
military  gatherings  and  reviews 
even  of  our  civic  soldiery,  as  they 
go  on  amongst  us,  would  make 
any  returned  spirit  of  father  or 
grandfather  believe  that  a  more 
than  Napoleonic  war  was  raging 
over  Europe,  while  some  new  Grand 
Army  was  again  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Boulogne,  waiting  for  a 
favourable  moment  to  cross  over 
into  Kent.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  most-forgotten  or 
least -remembered  great  incidents 
in  our  famous  heart-stirring  history 
are  the  successful  invasions  and 
occasional  actual  conquests  of  our 
Island  from  the  adjoining  conti- 
nent. Often  and  by  many  differ- 
ent Powers  and  races  have  our 
Isles  been  so  visited  in  warlike 
guise.  Julius  Caesar,  whose  head- 
quarters— or  "military  base,"  to 
use  the  scientific  phrase — were  far 
away  in  Italy,  beyond  Alps  and 
Apennines,  with  rivers  and  sea 
between,  in  sheer  spirit  of  adven- 
ture seeking  our  fog  -  shrouded 
coast,  "  came,  and  saw,  and  con- 
quered,"— leaving  "  the  Britains  " 
for  four  centuries  thereafter  an  in- 
fertile province  of  Imperial  Rome. 
Next  came  German  and  Norse- 
man :  Hengist  with  his  Saxon  fol- 
lowers  of  the  White  Horse ;  Kanute 
with  his  Danes,  and  other  Scandi- 
navian Vikings  in  their  dragon- 
prowed  war  -  galleys,  flying  the 
Raven  flag.  Then  came  William 
with  his  Normans;  and,  noteworthy 
fact,  hardly  had  the  Conqueror 
crowned  himself  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  than  he  established  the 
Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
fortifying  these  now  humble  sea- 
ports, and  endowing  them  with  spe- 
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cial  privileges  in  return  for  their 
guardianship  of  our  Channel  coast, 
— the  Norman  sagaciously  closing 
against  others  the  door  by  which 
he  himself  had  entered  !  Then,  in 
milder  fashion,  followed  the  baffled 
landings  of  French  kings,  as  in 
the  feeble  reign  of  King  John,  when 
the  French  monarch  miscarried 
sadly  in  the  Fen  country,  and 
(according  to  an  answer  given  to  a 
Civil  Service  Examiner  in  English 
history)  "  lost  all  his  clothes  at  the 
Wash."  By-and-by  came  the  half- 
welcomed  invasion  of  Lancastrian 
Richmond, — and  again,  of  William 
of  Orange  ;  and  again,  the  brilliant 
and  all  but  successful  adventure 
of  "  Prince  Charlie  "  of  the  Royal 
Stuart  line.  We  prefer  to  think  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Invincible  Armada 
from  Spain;  of  the  failure  of  James 
the  Second  in  Ireland,  as  also  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  expedition  in 
the  same  disaffected  part  of  the  king- 
dom a  century  later ;  and  finally, 
of  our  defiance  of  Napoleon's  Grand 
Army  encamped  on  the  heights  of 
Boulogne — so  grandly  baffled  by 
the  genius  of  Nelson,  who  died  in 
the  hour  of  victory  which  com- 
pleted the  success  of  his  career,  by 
leaving  not  a  single  hostile  navy — 
nay,  not  a  European  navy  of  any 
kind,  to  contest  with  England  the 
empire  of  the  seas,  or  even  to  mo- 
lest our  mercantile  argosies  as  they 
traversed  far  and  wide  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  Yet  only  last  cen- 
tury, during  our  regretted  contest 
with  our  American  colonies,  did 
not  the  Allied  fleets  of  the  Conti- 
nent for  a  while  hold  the  mastery ; 
while  Paul  Jones  in  privateering 
fashion  harried  our  coasts ;  as  at 
another  and  earlier  time  the  vic- 
torious Dutch  Admiral  sailed  up 
the  Thames  and  created  a  panic  in 
the  English  metropolis  ? 

Ours  has  been  a  splendid  his- 
tory;  and  despite  our  modern  ex- 
cellency in  textile  industry,  and 
suchlike  needful  arts  of  peace,  noth- 


ing shines  forth  so  strikingly  in 
our  whole  history  as  that  more- 
than-Roman  fighting  power  of  our 
people,  as  remarkable  in  onset 
as  in  defence — a  personal  quality, 
beyond,  yet  including,  the  belliger- 
ent skill  which  belongs  to  military 
drill  and  discipline, — and  which  was 
displayed  afresh,  but  as  yesterday, 
at  Tel-el-Kebir.  Justly  we  are 
proud  of  our  history :  justly,  too, 
we  can  find  in  it  no  small  assur- 
ance of  abiding  security  for  our 
coasts  and  homes  "  so  long  as 
England  to  herself  proves  true." 
Yet  the  very  fact  that  this  old  con- 
fidence, a  superb  insouciance,  has  be- 
come shaken  in  men's  minds,  is  one 
more  and  not  the  least  significant 
sign  of  the  changing  times.  How 
different  is  the  national  sentiment 
on  such  matters  now  from  what  it 
was  just  thirty  years  ago  !  Then 
there  was  no  Militia,  no  Volunteers, 
and  our  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments were  pitifully  small  and 
neglected.  "I  tell  you,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  spring 
of  1852,  "for  the  last  ten  years 
you  have  not  had  more  men  in 
your  armies  than  are  sufficient  to 
relieve  your  sentries  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world."  And 
when  Lord  Hardinge  became  head 
of  the  War  Department  in  that 
same  year,  he  found  only  forty 
guns  in  the  United  Kingdom  cap- 
able of  service, — "most  of  which," 
he  added,  "would  have  gone  to 
pieces  the  first  time  they  got  into 
a  clay-field  ! "  Our  navy  was  in 
a  similar  state  of  neglect.  In- 
deed, at  that  time,  Lord  John 
Russell  (in  accordance  with  Syd- 
ney Smith's  saying)  might  even 
with  impunity  have  displayed  his 
overweening  self  -  confidence  by 
"taking  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,"  seeing  there  was  so  little  of 
it, — or,  as  we  should  think  now, 
none  at  all !  Yet  our  people  were 
content :  they  were  conscious  of  no 
danger,  nor  even  of  liability  to  it. 
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Nay,  more  :  peace-fanatics  like  Cob- 
den  furiously  railed  against  Wel- 
lington for  exhorting  the  nation  to 
measures  of  self-defence.  It  was 
indeed  a  sign  of  the  times  when  a 
man  like  Cobden  could  insult  the 
victor  of  Waterloo  by  an  accusa- 
tion of  timidity,  deriding  the  Iron 
Duke  for  weak  nerves  and  mental 
imbecility,  and  yet  rely  for  coun- 
tenance in  these  insulting  slanders 
upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public !  Through  the  clever  im- 
portunity of  his  widow,  Cobden's 
bust  has  got  a  place  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  House  of  Commons :  but 
(not  to  speak  of  his  low-bred  in- 
sults) what  does  the  country  think 
of  the  question  between  him  and 
Wellington  now  ?  Wellington  and 
Cobden !  Truly  it  was  a  peculiar 
time  when  the  names  of  such  two 
men  could  be  bracketed  together  in 
approximate  equality,- — not  to  say 
with  the  "  Manchester  manufac- 
turer "  in  a  self-assumed  superi- 
ority ! 

In  this  matter,  at  least — as  in- 
deed in  many  others  —  the  good 
sense,  sound  judgment,  and  clear 
military  perception  of  Wellington 
have  been  amply  vindicated.  The 
exhortation  which  he  then  so  earn- 
estly addressed  to  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen was  all  the  more  needed, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  current  of 
public  feeling  then  ran  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  middle  point 
of  the  century  witnessed  a  singu- 
lar development  of  hope  and  of 
self-satisfaction.  The  Continental 
troubles  were  over;  the  gold -dis- 
coveries were  the  talk  of  the  day, 
and  seemed  to  betoken  an  epoch  of 
commercial  and  general  prosperity, 
the  reverse  of  what  had  so  grievous- 
ly prevailed  for  a  generation  before. 
The  Great  Exhibition  was  partly 
the  outcome  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  remarkably  intensified  it.  It 
was  the  "  Palace  of  Peace " — the 
"  Palace  of  All  Nations,"  —  a 
"  World's  Fair,"  where  all  peoples 


and  races  came  together  in  peace- 
ful and  prosperity-making  rivalry. 
In  the  cosmopolitan  philanthropy 
which  then  inspired  all  breasts, 
even  the  impudent  Chinaman  who 
made  himself  conspicuous  on  the 
occasion,  as  a  high  Mandarin,  was 
received  without  questioning  as 
a  welcomed  representative  of  the 
hitherto  self-secluded  Celestial  Em- 
pire. War  was  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  and  instead  of  the  con- 
flicts of  monarchies  and  the  fiery 
collision  of  armies,  there  was  to  be 
a  brotherhood  of  nations,  and  the 
only  rivalry  a  series  of  Great  Exhi- 
bitions all  over  the  civilised  world. 
Under  such  a  sunshine  of  general 
happiness  and  hope,  no  wonder 
that  even  Cobdenism  and  the  Man- 
chester School  obtained  a  brief  hey- 
day of  exotic  existence ;  or  that 
Parliament  and  Ministries  sought 
to  show  their  enlightenment,  and 
prove  themselves  "abreast  of  the 
times,"  by  seeing  how  little  could 
be  spent  upon  our  military  and 
naval  armaments.  "National  de- 
fences !  "  —  the  words  were  never 
heard ;  or,  when  earnestly  uttered 
by  the  "  Old  Duke,"  they  remained 
without  an  echo  !  And  yet,  within 
little  more  than  a  year,  the  legions 
of  the  Czar  crossed  the  Pruth,  and 
the  Long  Peace  —  the  peace  of 
Waterloo — was  broken  and  ended 
by  the  salvoes  of  the  Russian  artil- 
lery on  the  Danube. 

It  is  needless  to  recall  and  re- 
count the  events,  alike  various  and 
memorable,  which  speedily  justified 
the  wise  warnings  of  Wellington, — 
that  trusty  old  warrior  who  had 
led  our  troops  to  victory  after  vic- 
tory in  the  Great  Napoleon's  twars 
(which  will  ever  hold  in  our  annals 
a  place  parallel  to  the  Carthaginian 
wars  in  the  history  of  Rome),  and 
who  "passed  to  his  rest"  just  as  a 
new  epoch  of  belligerence  was  open- 
ing upon  Europe.  The  Crimean 
war — after  a  brief  interval,  filled 
painfully  for  this  country  by  wars 
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with  Persia  and  China,  and  muti- 
nies in  India — was  followed  by  the 
Italian  war,  secretly  concerted  be- 
tween Cavour  and  Napoleon  III. 
against  Austria  at  Plombieres;  then 
the  Danish  war,  in  which  Prussia 
and  Austria  played  the  fable  of  the 
Wolf  and  the  Lamb  against  little 
Denmark ;  then  the  Prusso- Austrian 
war,  deliberately  forced  on  by  the 
former  Power;  then  the  Franco- 
German  war,  likewise  a  coolly  pre- 
meditated affair  on  one  side  ;  then 
another  Russo-Turkish  war,  simi- 
larly forced  upon  the  weaker  Power, 
by  which  the  Czar  carried  a  step 
further  the  traditional  ambition  of 
his  dynasty  and  people.  All  this 
within  twenty  years  !  All,  too,  of 
set  purpose !  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  current  of  human  ideas 
has  been  reversed,  and  that  the 
prime  consideration  of  every  nation 
is  now  of  self-defence — measures  of 
self-preservation.  Thirty  years  ago 
was  a  brief  and  delusive  heyday 
when  "  public  opinion  "  and  "  moral 
force  "  were  hopefully  exalted  and 
extolled  as  the  predominant  power 
of  the  future !  Alas  !  what  have 
we  seen  in  the  interval,  and  what 
do  we  see  now,  but  the  "old,  old 
story  "  that  has  been  in  course  ever 
since  the  birth  of  man  (ay,  and 
throughout  all  creation  so  far  as 
human  observation  extends),  that 
"  Might  makes  Right," — that  moral 
force  is  mighty  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  transmutable  at  a  push  into 
bayonets  and  cannon ;  and  that 
it  is  upon  "  big  battalions "  and 
ironclad  ships  that  the  fortunes 
and  independence  of  States  and 
nations  still  mainly  depend. 

Nor  are  the  signs  of  trouble  all 
external,  or  confined  to  the  attack 
of  State  upon  State,  and  of  race 
upon  race.  Most  pitiful  of  all,  is 
not  Civilisation  itself  upon  its  trial  ? 
The  fabric  of  Society  which,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Christianity, 
Europe  has  been  slowly  building 
up  since  our  continent  emerged 


from  the  Dark  Ages, — even  it — our 
boast  and  highest  achievement — is 
not  exempt  from  the  coming  perils. 
The  very  social  organisation  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud,  where- 
in we  boast  that  individual  and 
political  freedom  has  reached  a 
perfection  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  world,  strong  as  it  now 
stands,  or  seems  to  stand,  is  there 
not  visibly  a  day  of  trial  approach- 
ing even  for  it  1  It  is,  or  may  be, 
the  highest  form  of  the  social  union 
yet  attained  :  but  is  it  to  stand, 
and  progress  steadily  with  succes- 
sive generations  in  unbroken  course 
to  a  higher  level]  Even  those 
who  hope,  as  we  do,  that  such 
may  be  its  destiny,  may  yet  have 
forebodings  of  a  dire  temporary 
breaking  down,  —  under  a  dread 
gust  or  sudden  triumph  of  that 
Evil  by  which  so  many  a  good 
and  beautiful  thing  has  been  swept 
away  as  by  an  unmerited  fate,  and 
which  appears  inseparably  inter- 
woven in  the  web  of  sublunary 
affairs.  And  though  we  recoil 
from  the  thought  that  our  modern 
civilisation  may  perish  as  utterly 
as  that  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
of  the  Pharaohs,  and  of  mighty 
Rome  herself ;  still,  he  is  an  ig- 
norant man  who  does  not  know 
that  in  the  garden  of  the  world 
there  are  no  plants  of  perennial 
growth, — and  a  blind  one,  if  he 
does  not  mark  how  widely  the 
red  fires  of  Destruction  already 
smoulder  under  our  household  gods, 
— threatening  to  burst  forth  and 
consume  our  social  civilisation,  the 
stately  fabric  of  European  society. 
Are  there  no  fears  lest  this  grand 
outcome  of  the  European  Aryans 
may  not  totter  and  fall,  as  that  of 
other  races  and  ancient  peoples 
has  fallen ;  or  at  least  that,  in 
giving  birth  to  some  new  develop- 
ment, it  may  not  be  rolled  up  like 
a  blazing  scroll,  and  temporarily 
perish  in  the  flames  of  Atheism 
and  Materialism, — with  their  na- 
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tural  progeny  among  the  masses, 
Communism  and  Nihilism  1  Nay, 
what  is  the  latter  of  these  shapes 
of  evil  but  a  belief  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  mankind  unless  the  entire 
Past  be  destroyed  along  with  the 
Present,  and  that  the  whole  beliefs, 
sentiments,  and  ideas  with  which, 
in  their  past  career,  the  human  race 
have  become  imbued,  must  give 
place  to  a  tabula  rasa  for  the  New 
Science  which  knows  neither  God 
nor  a  Future  Life.  Take  away  these 
noble  and  elevating  beliefs,  and  how 
will  it  fare  with  the  civilisation 
which  those  beliefs  have  inspired, 
and  of  which  they  are  the  stablest 
pillars  ?  No  system  of  government 
and  society  has  ever  yet  stood  with- 
out God  and  a  future  life  :  or  if 
there  be  one  (as  is  almost  true), 
it  has  been  slowly  shaped  to  that 
complexion  through  long  genera- 
tions of  (what  may  be  styled)  agnos- 
tic yet  reverential  Deism  :  a  civili- 
sation, too,  which  certainly  is  not 
an  outcome  of  Aryanism,  whether 
pagan  or  Christian. 

How  direly  may  the  operation  of 
such  "  dissolving  forces  "  of  society, 
whether  interleaved  with  or  conse- 
quent upon  it,  complicate  the  course 
or  aggravate  the  disasters  of  any 
new  great  war  in  Europe  !  We 
must  reserve  for  the  wider  space  of 
another  article  an  exposition  as  to 
the  forces,  interests,  and  opportuni- 
ties in  the  European  world  which 
seem  to  be  tending  towards  a  severe 
international  conflict,— a  climax  to 
the  gradual  drifting  away  from  the 
Long  Peace  enjoyed  by  our  fathers, 
and  from  the  European  Settlement 
which  followed  the  victory  of 
Waterloo ;  a  painful  preliminary, 
also,  to  the  New  Settlement  which 
eventually  will  give  repose  to  our 
continent,  which  for  nigh  two  thou- 
sand years  has  been  the  heart  of  the 
world's  civilisation,  and  also,  alas  ! 
the  chief  fountain  of  its  wars.  By 
conquest  and  by  settlement,  the 
European  peoples  have  spread  far 


and  wide  over  the  earth  ;  and  this 
extra-European  rivalry  is  now  more 
than  ever  swelling  the  causes  of 
strife  in  our  own  continent,  while 
opening  new  means  for,  and  adding 
fresh  attractions  to,  the  mastery  of 
power. 

Here  we  may  stop.  The  omens 
of  trouble  to  which  we  have  called 
attention  are  serious  enough  in 
themselves,  without  the  help  of 
fancy  or  superstition.  Yet — strange 
though  it  may  be  to  think  of — 
there  are  masses  of  mankind  to 
whom  considerations  like  those  here 
passed  in  review  are  of  little  weight, 
yet  who  readily  jump  to  the  same 
conclusion  from  signs  in  the  sky 
and  omens  which  they  find  in  the 
great  cycles  of  Time, — or  again,  like 
the  late  Dr  Gumming  and  others, 
in  the  interpretation  of  prophetical 
and  Apocalyptic  lore.  The  comet 
recently  in  our  skies,  whose  appre- 
hended collision  with  the  great  solar 
orb  inspired  grave  misgivings  as 
to  the  fate  of  our  planet  even  in 
the  mind  of  Science,  together  with 
the  approaching  close  of  the  second 
thousand  years  after  Christ — actu- 
ally beget  forebodings  of  coming 
troubles  among  a  hundred  or  thou- 
sand times  larger  portion  of  man- 
kind than  that  which  ponders,  or 
even  reads,  the  news  and  politics 
of  the  day  ! 

In  truth,  even  what  we  call 
"  civilised  mankind "  is  a  highly 
composite  material.  The  original 
ideas  and  mental  habits  of  human 
nature  are  singularly  permanent  in 
the  face  of  training  and  education. 
The  stream  of  civilisation  flows  not 
in  a  straight  and  uniform  course, 
like  the  water  which  we  enclose  in 
pipes  and  conduits,  but  rather  like 
a  native  river  with  its  streams  and 
pools,  where  on  the  surface  pro- 
gress is  swift  and  steady,  but  where 
in  the  depths  the  water  hardly 
moves,  and  the  logs  and  clods 
brought  so  far  by  the  river  settle 
down  and  may  remain  for  years. 
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So  is  it  with  the  march  of  civilisa- 
tion :  which  may  be  likened  to  a 
railway  upon  which  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  class  carriages  travel 
at  different  speeds, — so  that  the 
Firsts  may  be  at  Berwick  or  Edin- 
burgh, while  the  Thirds  are  hardly 
beyond  the  purlieus  of  King's  Cross 
or  St  Pancras.  Much  —  far  too 
much — of  Man  the  Barbarian  is  to 
be  found  in  the  masses  of  all  civi- 
lised society  ;  and  when  so  matter- 
of-fact  a  scientist  as  the  late  and 
too-soon-lost  Professor  Jevons  at- 
tributed a  relationship  between  our 
commercial  crises  (with  the  spec- 
ulative mania  which  accompanies 
them)  and  the  changing  condition  of 
the  sun,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
there  are  large  masses  of  mankind 
— ay,  by  far  the  majority  of  the 
genus  homo — who  find  in  the  skies 
and  in  the  grand  cycles  of  Time, 
omens  and  portents  which  they 
vastly  prefer  to  deductions  (which 
they  cannot  make)  from  the  cur- 
rent course  of  affairs  in  the  world 
around  them.  Yet  noteworthy  it  is, 
that  the  approaching  date  of  some 
momentous  change  in  the  condition 
of  mankind  which  now  stirs  with 
expectation  the  vast  Mohammedan 
world  should  also  be  similarly  re- 
garded by  some  classes  in  both  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  worlds.* 

Very  different,  and  of  much 
humbler  pretension,  are  the  signs 
of  trouble  of  which  we  here  write, 
— hard  and  disagreeable  facts  per- 
taining to  our  own  terrestrial  world 
— signs  and  circumstances  which 
actually  envelop  daily  life,  alike 


in  our  own  and  Continental  coun- 
tries. Europe  a  series  of  camps, — 
nations  in  the  panoply,  or  at  least 
in  the  undress  of  war, — and  mili- 
tary training  the  sole  universal  na- 
tional education.  And  all  this  not 
as  a  dead  and  dying  legacy  £rom 
past  times  ;  not  an  antiquated  usage 
maintained  in  merely  feeble  show 
out  of  deference  to  old  habits  :  but 
a  thing  of  to-day, — and  a  complete 
change  from  what  was  thirty  years 
ago.  The  vastness  of  the  change, 
indeed,  is  not  the  least  striking  and 
significant  feature  of  the  present 
regime  of  military  ism.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  between  the  Europe  of 
1851  and  of  1882,  or  between  the 
England  of  Cobdenism  and  that  of 
the  Volunteers  1  Again  we  ask, 
What  does  it  all  mean?  Viewed 
in  the  most  practical  of  fashions, 
what  does  it  imply  and  forbode? 
An  English  philosopher  has  sug- 
gested, as  a  possibility,  that  a 
whole  nation  may  become  insane 
at  times,  even  as  individuals  do. 
And  there  is  not  a  little  in  history 
which  supports  such  a  conjecture. 
Yet  hardly  a  whole  continent,  or 
even,  as  it  now  appears,  a  still 
larger  mass  of  the  varied  popu- 
lation of  the  globe !  But  even 
assuming  a  wellnigh  universal  in- 
sanity among  the  human  race, 
as  the  explanation  of  the  present 
startling  phenomena,  at  least  be  it 
remembered  that  it  is  an  insanity 
of  war ;  and  one  which  is  only  too 
likely  to  lead  to,  and  end  in,  a  stern, 
and  surely  an  appalling  reality. 


*  Hardly  had  we  written  these  lines  than  we  read  the  following  confirmative 
statement  by  our  accomplished  astronomer  and  man  of  science,  Mr  R.  Proctor, 
who,  in  an  essay  on  "  Pyramid  Prophecies,"  states  that  in  the  course  of  his  many 
journeyings,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemisphere,  "  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  certainly  one-half  of 
the  educated  classes,  and  99-lOOths,  if  not  all  of  the  uneducated  clause*,  still  believe 
in  [omens  and  prophecies]  what  modern  science  has  utterly  rejected. " 

He  adds — "  According  to  Pyramid  prophets,  the  year  1882  is  the  one  in  which 
some  great  change,  closing  the  Christian  era  [as  such],  is  either  to  be  brought 
about,  or  is  to  begin. " — Contemporary  Review. 
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AMERICAN  enterprise  has  lately 
made  a  new  departure  in  England. 
We  jill  respect  that  energetic  qua- 
lity. We  know  what  it  has  done 
in  the  past,  we  are  aware  that 
everything  is  expected  from  it  in 
the  future.  In  literature,  perhaps, 
there  are  reasons,  proper  to  the 
literary  bosom,  and  in  which  the 
public  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
has  shown  no  very  encouraging  in- 
terest, which  make  us  contemplate 
with  a  certain  spitefulness  the  ben- 
evolence of  the  reception  which  has 
been  awarded  to  our  transatlantic 
brethren  in  this  respect.  It  is 
futile,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  en- 
lightened :  but  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  however  entirely  acqui- 
esced in  as  a  system,  can  be  ac- 
cepted only  with  a  pang.  When 
our  own  wares  are  heavily  taxed 
by  our  neighbours — or  a  plus  forte 
raison,  when  they  are  taken  from 
us  by  our  neighbours  without  any 
price  paid  at  all — it  would  require  a 
temper  more  than  human  to  concur 
without  the  faintest  grudge  in  the 
brilliant  reception,  the  abundant 
recompense,  the  generous  enthusi- 
asm with  which  the  productions  of 
our  fellow-tradesmen  among  those 
neighbours  are  received  here.  We 
are  willing  to  allow  that  the  senti- 
ment is  shabby,  but  it  is  human. 
There  stands  at  the  present  mo- 
ment before  us  a  set  of  charm- 
ing little  books,*  most  creditable 
in  appearance  to  everybody  con- 
cerned in  their  reproduction,  with 
the  words  "  Author's  Edition  "  re- 
spectfully printed  upon  the  title- 
page.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  grudge 
that  it  should  be  so.  We  hope  Mr 
Howells  finds  the  arrangement 


in  every  respect  satisfactory;  but 
when  we  remember  not  only  the 
absolute  want  of  any  equivalent 
whatever,  but  even  the  slobbery 
broadsheet,  like  a  double  number 
of  the  'Family  Herald,'  which  is 
the  shape  in  which  English  fiction 
is  now  presented  to  the  American 
reader,  it  cannot  be  that  we  should 
view  the  contrast  with  the  unal- 
loyed satisfaction  which  we  should 
desire  to  feel.  When  the  reciproc- 
ity is  all  on  one  side,  according  to 
a  vulgar  but  expressive  description, 
a  sigh  cannot  but  heave  the  bosom 
of  the  unrecompensed.  Delighted 
that  you  should  have  your  due  (we 
say),  gentlemen  all !  but  we  should 
like  on  our  own  part  to  have  some 
too.  The  wish  may  be  selfish,  but  it 
is  natural.  And  though  it  is  Chris- 
tian to  do  to  others  what  you  would 
that  they  should  do  to  you,  yet  it 
is  only  human  to  wish,  if  no  more, 
that  they  might  be  moved  to  recip- 
rocate the  treatment.  It  is  even 
quite  allowable,  we  hope,  that  a 
desire  to  move  them  to  emulation 
of  your  Christian  conduct  should 
tell  for  something  in  your  action. 
And  when  this  return  is  refused  to 
us,  a  certain  regret  may  be  per- 
mitted —  not  indeed  because  we 
have  behaved  honourably  to  them, 
but  because  they  have  not  behaved 
quite  so  honourably  to  us. 

We  think  this  mild  statement  of 
the  case  may  be  ventured  upon 
without  offence  even  to  the  sus- 
ceptible American,  whose  consci- 
ousness of  what  he  himself  calls 
spread-eagleism  does  not  prevent 
him  from  being  quite  as  deter- 
mined as  ever  that  criticism  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  which  still  re- 
main to  him  is,  as  Dogberry  says, 


*  Works  of  W.  D.  Howells.     Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas. 
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tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  of  this 
frame  of  mind.  No  nation  per- 
haps ever  suffered  the  strictures  of 
any  other  without  a  mingled  sense 
of  rage  and  ridicule,  amusement  and 
ferocity  ;  for  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  foreigner  altogether  to  free 
himself  from  the  misconceptions, 
the  mistakes  which  partial  know- 
ledge is  so  apt  to  make,  or  even  to 
dismiss  from  his  mind  the  conven- 
tional idea  of  the  nation  he  is 
visiting  and  criticising,  which  has 
been  generally  received  by  the 
world,  but  which  that  nation  in- 
variably resents.  And  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  American,  the 
newest  organisation  of  all,  should 
resent  superficial  abuse  with  more 
than  ordinary  warmth.  We  have 
always  thought  it  a  wonderful 
piece  of  national  magnanimity  and 
candour  to  have  forgiven  Dickens 
so  entirely  as  the  great  country 
which  he  held  up  to  the  laughter 
and  dislike  of  the  world  did  for- 
give him.  Perhaps  it  was  because, 
in  the  swiftness  of  the  movement  of 
time  in  that  new  world,  the  gener- 
ation which  received  him  on  his  se- 
cond visit  was  another  generation 
from  that  which  he  pilloried  (we  do 
not  think  the  expression  is  too 
strong),  and  one  which  no  longer  felt 
itself  liable  to  the  same  strictures. 
But  in  any  case  the  forgiveness  was 
magnanimous.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, the  American  has  ceased  to 
be  susceptible  on  the  subject  of  uni- 
versal interviewing,  and  expectora- 
tion, and  other  superficial  matters. 
It  is  perhaps  his  war  that  has 
made  a  man  of  him  so  far — his  war 
which,  by  dint  of  placing  a  great 
event  prominently  upon  his  as  yet 
but  scantily  filled  canvass,  has 
thrown  back  into  perspective  all 
that  went  before  it,  and  enlarged 
his  horizon.  Or  perhaps  it  is 
the  development  of  that  class,  im- 
perfectly known  and  scarcely  re- 


cognised in  the  time  of  Dickens 
(who,  however,  does  introduce  it  in 
a  corner  in  the  person  of  the  elegant 
American  Norris,  who  befriends 
Martin  Chuzzlewitt)  of  travelled 
and  cultivated  Americans,  to  whom 
the  gross  outside  faults  of  their  coun- 
trymen are  more  odious  than  they 
can  be  to  ^any  stranger,  and  who 
are  almost  grateful  for  the  censures 
which  no  one  could  for  a  moment 
imagine  applied  to  themselves : 
or  at  least,  were  in  this  case 
very  willing  to  hush  the  matter 
up,  and  make  themselves  and 
their  visitor  forget  that  such  criti- 
cisms had  ever  been.  No  Eng- 
lish author,  nowadays,  would  write 
as  Dickens  wrote.  The  scene  (we 
speak  in  ignorance)  has  evident- 
ly changed.  The  spittoon  is  no 
longer  in  the  front  of  the  picture ; 
the  interviews  and  receptions  are 
lightly  passed  over;  the  luxury, 
the  splendour,  the  dress,  the  dia- 
monds ;  the  wit  and  the  genius, — 
the  extraordinary  organisation  of 
everything  material, — are  the  sub- 
jects now  of  critical  remark,  most 
frequently  of  the  laudatory  kind. 
We  are,  indeed,  almost  willing  to 
acknowledge  with  a  half -amused, 
half -admiring  perception  of  the  sur- 
passing cleverness  of  our  descend- 
ants, that  they  have  beaten,  and  are 
daily  more  and  more  beating,  us  in  a 
hundred  ways.  The  reflection  does 
not  as  yet  wound  us,  whatever  it 
may  do  when  we  get  deeper  into 
our  dotage.  At  present  we  are 
much  inclined  to  applaud  and  a 
little  to  laugh,  as  parents,  not  to 
say  grandparents,  so  often  are  at 
the  exploits  of  the  little  one  who 
has  become,  so  to  speak,  a  great 
nation.  It  is  a  good  deal  to  our 
credit,  too,  when  you  come  to  look 
into  it,  that  they  are  what'  they 
are.  And  whereas  our  young  men 
once  made  the  grand  tour  to  finish 
their  education,  we  now  send  them 
across  the  Atlantic  to  bring  home  a 
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different  kind  of  impression.  Such 
a  philosopher  as  Mr  Herbert  Spen- 
cer subtly  flatters  the  great  nation 
by  objecting  to  its  unbounded  la- 
bours— forgetting,  perhaps,  that  its 
representatives  most  known  to  us 
on  this  side  are  the  idlest  of  cos- 
mopolitan exquisites.  Such  a  states- 
man as  Mr  Bright  recommends 
American  literature  as  the  best 
fare  for  the  intelligent  artisan. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  a  little  of  our 
own ;  but  must  not  the  stream  of 
intellectual  vigour,  piping  hot  as 
it  comes — like  that  "  ile "  which 
has  done  so  much  for  civilisation — 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  new  world, 
be  better  than  anything  that  had 
its  origin  in  a  previous  age  ? 

It  is  in  this  sphere  that  the  last 
development  of  American  energy 
and  enterprise  has  exhibited  it- 
self. It  was  exceedingly  clever, 
what  may  perhaps  be  called  smart, 
just  at  the  moment  when  English 
authors  were  placed  by  a  new 
efflorescence  of  piracy  in  a  worse 
position  than  ever  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the 
American  periodical  should  have 
invaded  our  shores.  But  so  it 
was.  It  has  made,  we  believe,  a 
successful  invasion,  and  not  with- 
out deserving  its  success.  For  the 
American  magazines  which  Eng- 
land has  accepted  with  cordiality 
are  excellent  in  illustration ;  and  if 
their  literary  qualities  are  not  the 
highest,  they  have  at  least  a  cer- 
tain novelty  and  freshness  of  fla- 
vour. There  are,  however,  certain 
results  of  their  introduction  which 
are  more  important  than  the  pos- 
sibly ephemeral  success  which  a 
public,  more  free  from  prejudices  in 
favour  of  its  own  than  ever  public 
was  before,  has  awarded  to  them  : 
and  these  are,  first,  the  revelation 
of  some  American  authors  little  or 
not  at  all  known  in  England  ;  and 
second,  a  full  perception,  hitherto 
possible  only  to  a  few,  of  the  claims 


of  America  in  literature.  These 
claims  we  have  hitherto  been  very 
charitable  to,  as  the  early  clutches 
of  a  great  literature  about  to  come 
into  being,  though  as  yet  somewhat 
stunted  and  not  of  lavish  growth, 
at  the  laurels  of  fame.  But  few 
perhaps  were  aware  how  little  con- 
sideration was  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary, or  how  entirely  sure  our 
transatlantic  relations  were  of  hav- 
ing attained  a  standing-ground  of 
certainty,  much  above  that  vague 
platform  of  hope.  The  readers  of 
the  '  Century,'  which  is  the  most 
ambitious,  and  we  think  the  best, 
of  our  competitors,  will  have  begun 
to  realise  by  this  time  that  there 
are  a  great  many  distinguished 
authors  writing  English  whose 
names  and  works  are  entirely  un- 
known to  them.  It  may  be  that 
this  discovery  will  have  taught 
them  to  regret  that  literary  piracy 
is  coldly  looked  upon  in  England, 
and  that  consequently  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  judge  for  them- 
selves what  are  the  qualifications 
of  these  writers  ;  or  it  may  have 
moved  them  to  a  philosophical 
amusement  at  the  limited  nature 
of  human  reputation, — but  in  any 
case  they  will  have  received  the 
information  with  a  certain  sur- 
prise. It  gives  us  a  sense  of  gen- 
eral discomfiture  and  disconcert- 
edness  to  read  an  article  upon 
American  poetry,  for  example,  full 
of  obscure  allusions  to  the  style 
and  subjects  of  poets  whose  very 
names,  much  less  peculiarities,  we 
have  never  heard  of  before. 

Mr  Lowell,  whose  claims  we  are 
so  glad  to  acknowledge,  has  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  write  a  long 
poem  bristling  with  such  names. 
But  when  we  find  him  describing 
Mr  N.  P.  Willis  to  be  (though  he 
laughs  at  him)  "  as  tender  as 
Fletcher,  as  witty  as  Beaumont," 
and  "just  the  fellow  to  sup  at  the 
Mermaid  cracking  jokes  at  rare 
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Ben,"  we  cannot  help  feeling  a 
doubt  whether  the  unknown  are  so 
remarkable  as  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose. Nor  can  we  help  asking  our- 
selves, with  a  little  timidity,  wheth- 
er, if  Mr  Longfellow  had  not  been 
an  American,  any  man  in  his  (lit- 
erary) senses  would  have  considered 
him  worthy  of  Westminster  Abbey? 
He  is  a  very  charming  and  fluent 
writer,  his  verses  run  smoothly  and 
catch  the  ear,  his  subjects  are  un- 
exceptionable, and  he  has  a  little 
characteristic  melody  of  his  own 
which  gives  a  gentle  pleasure.  But 
nobody  surely  would  rank  "  Evan- 
geline  "  or  "  Hiawatha  "  among  the 
great  poems  of  the  world.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  got  up  the 
recent  movement  in  his  favour,  and 
whom  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
quaintly  describes  as  "  not  the  least 
illustrious  of  living  Englishmen," 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  to 
doubtful  supporters  that  the  Amer- 
ican nation  would  be  apt  to  take  it 
badly,  and  make  a  mark  against 
those  literary  names  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  Longfellow  memorial 
list, — a  species  of  threat  which  of 
course  would  be  much  more  effec- 
tive if  we  had  a  copyright,  but  in 
present  circumstances  need  not 
alarm  anybody.  These  pretensions, 
which  we  cannot  help  feeling  ex- 
aggerated, are  entirely  outdone, 
however,  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  number  of 
the  '  Century,'  and  which  we  sup- 
pose, as  that  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  American  magazines, 
represents  the  feeling  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  some  respects  at 
least.  The  subject  of  the  article  is 
England  (a  pretty  big  theme), 
which  the  writer  discusses  by  no 
means  unfairly  or  disrespectfully, 
and  in  very  good  English.  He  ap- 
plauds, on  the  whole,  the  insignifi- 
cant little  island  which  has  man- 
aged to  appropriate  so  large  a  role 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  he  is 


inclined  to  think  that  the  relations, 
especially  in  business,  of  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations,  are 
likely  to  become  ever  closer  :  with 
one  important  exception  however. 

"In  one  respect  we  are  likely  to 
diverge.  I  refer  to  literature  :  in  that 
assimilation  is  neither  probable  nor 
desirable.  We  were  brought  up  upon 
the  literature  of  England  ;  our  first 
efforts  were  imitations  of  it ;  we  were 
criticised,  we  criticised  ourselves,  on 
its  standards.  We  compared  every 
new  aspirant  in  letters  to  some  Eng- 
lish writer.  We  were  patted  on 
the  back  if  we  resembled  the  Eng- 
lish models  ;  we  were  stared  at  or 
sneered  at  if  we  did  not.  When  we 
began  to  produce  something  that  was 
the  product  of  our  own  soil  and  of 
our  own  social  conditions,  it  was  still 
judged  by  the  old  standards  ;  or  if  it 
was  too  original  for  that,  it  was  only 
accepted  because  it  was  curious  or 
bizarre  —  interesting  for  its  oddity. 
The  criticism  that  we  received  for  our 
best  was  evidently  founded  on  such 
indifference  or  toleration,  that  it  was 
galling.  At  first  we  were  surprised, 
then  we  were  grieved,  then  we  were 
indignant.  We  have  long  ago  ceased 
to  be  either  surprised,  grieved,  or  in- 
dignant at  anything  the  English  critic 
says  of  us :  we  have  recovered  our 
balance.  We  know  that  since  '  Gulli- 
ver,' there  has  been  no  piece  of  original 
humour  produced  in  England  equal  to 
Knickerbocker's  'New  York;'  that 
not  in  this  century  has  any  English 
writer  equalled  the  wit  and  satire 
of  the  '  Biglow  Papers.'  We  used  to 
be  irritated  at  what  we  called  the 
snobbishness  of  English  critics  of  a  cer- 
tain school :  we  are  so  no  longer,  for 
we  see  that  its  criticism  is  only  the 
result  of  ignorance  —  simply  of  ina- 
bility to  understand." 

This  statement  will  probably 
affect  the  reader's  respiration,  as  it 
does  our  own.  He  will  ask  with 
a  gasp  of  incredulity  what  Mr 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  means, 
and  what  standards  he  proposes  to 
himself  when  he  has  given  up  the 
English  ones.  To  us  on  this  side 
of  the  world,  the  absence  of  these 
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standards  would  be  a  sort  of  men- 
tal annihilation,  and  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  persuasion  to  induce 
us  to  believe  that  the  mere  fact  of 
living  across  so  many  thousand 
miles  of  salt-water  can  make  it 
possible  to  replace  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Addison,  Pope, 
and  so  many  more,  by  Mr  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  Mr  Lowell. 
Even  supposing  that  the  mild 
humour  of  Rip  van  Winkle  is  any- 
how to  be  compared  to  the  robust 
fun  of  Gulliver  (and  we  do  not 
even  see  any  ground  of  compari- 
son), it  is  still  evident  that  one 
Jonathan  Swift  preceded  the 
American  celebrity,  and  that,  how- 
ever unwilling  he  may  be,  the 
most  rebellious  critic  has  no  choice 
but  to  refer  to  the  elder  author. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr  Lowell, 
for  whom  we  have  the  greatest 
respect,  to  involve  him,  who  pro- 
bably does  not  share  his  admirer's 
opinions,  and  has  no  desire  to 
abandon  the  well  of  English  un- 
defiled,  in  so  rash  and  preposterous 
a  pretension.  Not  judged  by  Eng- 
lish models  !  By  what  then  is  he 
to  be  judged  ?  By  no  standard  at 
all ;  by  the  public  taste,  which  pre- 
fers gossip  and  personal  details,  if 
not  cruel  scandal  and  betrayal  of 
confidence ;  by  the  fashion  of  the 
moment,  whatever  that  may  be. 
And  the  fashion  of  the  moment  in 
America  is  too  clearly  indicated 
in  the  very  words  we  have  just 
quoted.  The  man  who  tells  us 
that  our  stupidity  is  excused  by 
our  inability  to  understand,  is  the 
victim  himself  of  so  keen  a  miscon- 
ception, that  we  can  only  wonder  at 
the  possibility  of  its  expression  by 
a  person  of  cultivated  mind.  No 
literature  can  be  great  that  is 
not  understanded  of  all  men  whose 
opinion  is  worth  having.  -Robert 
Burns  wrote  in  a  dialect  far  more 
unlike  English  than  any  American 
that  has  ever  yet  got  itself  devel- 


oped. Do  we  need  to  deprecate  cri- 
ticism or  despise  it  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  incomprehensible  to 
his  English  critics?  Surely  no. 
Through  that  veil  there  was  no 
soul  of  his  time  worthy  to  judge 
him  who  did  not  divine  the  poet. 
What  we  do  not  understand  is  pro- 
vincialism, localism,  the  parochial 
allusions  which  require  not  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  but  that 
knowledge  of  individuals  which 
can  exist  only  in  a  limited  so- 
ciety. And  this  is  the  great  de- 
fect of  American  literature  in  its 
present  phase.  Its  gods  are  the 
Penates  of  the  village,  its  great 
men  a  crop  of  meritorious  writers, 
whom  it  would  be  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  admire  if  they  were  not  re- 
garded with  disproportionate  enthu- 
siasm as  above  criticism  or  compari- 
son. The  '  Biglow  Papers,'  which 
are  brought  forward  by  our  critic, 
are  indeed  spoiled  for  us  in  this 
way.  We  have  to  learn  a  whole 
history,  not  great  but  petty,  a  little 
record  of  internecine  quarrels  be- 
fore we  can  grasp  the  real  power 
in  them.  So  is  it  with  Dante,  the 
reader  may  say  ;  but  a  stern  exposi- 
tor who  will  ignore  all  local  circum- 
stances may  still  make  Dante  mag- 
nificently comprehensible,  notwith- 
standing his  provincialism  :  for  his 
humanity  is  far  larger  and  greater 
than  that  provincialism.  There  has, 
however,  nobody  yet  arisen  in  Amer- 
ica of  whom  this  can  be  said.  And  in 
the  meantime  the  accusation  brought 
against  us  (in  so  far  as  it  is  true), 
that  we  cannot  understand  Ameri- 
can writers,  is  their  own  condemna- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  we  should  not  understand  them. 
Scott  brought  a  whole  antique  world 
to  light.  So  did  Mazzoni  in  his 
lesser  way.  Has  any  fit  audience 
failed  to  understand  them  1  The 
pretension  is  like  one  of  those 
grand,  simple-minded  assumptions 
of  extreme  youth  which  we  had  be- 
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lieved  America  to  have  outgrown. 
Just  so  the  tyro  of  eighteen  be- 
lieves his  fine  feelings  to  be  far 
above  the  understanding  of  his  old- 
fashioned  father.  No  doubt  Ameri- 
can literature  will  outgrow  such 
affectations  sooner  or  later  ;  but  it 
is  discouraging  to  come  upon  so 
strange  a  regrowthof  them,  and  that 
in  a  periodical  specially  intended 
for  English  reading,  and  which  it 
is  boasted  England  does  read  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  indictment,  however,  states 
not  only  that  we  cannot  understand 
American  literature,  but  that  the 
all-cultured  American  of  the  day, 
in  his  advancement  and  progress, 
finds  us  too  far  behind  to  under- 
stand ours.  As  the  greater  ought 
to  include  the  lesser,  and  the  higher 
development  the  more  imperfect 
one,  this  is  perhaps  even  stranger 
than  our  incomprehension  of  him. 

"  And  we  the  more  readily  pardon 
it"  (our  "inability  to  understand "), 
"  because  of  the  inability  we  have  to 
understand  English  conditions,  and 
the  English  dialect,  which  has  more 
and  more  diverged  from  the  language 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  separation. 
We  have  so  constantly  read  English 
literature,  and  kept  ourselves  so  well 
informed  of  their  social  life,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  stories  and  essays,  that 
we  are  not  so  much  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  them  as  they  are  with  re- 
gard to  us  ;  still  we  are  more  and  more 
bothered  with  the  insular  dialect.  I  do 
not  propose  to  criticise  it.  It  is  our 
misfortune,  perhaps  our  fault,  that 
we  do  not  understand  it ;  and  I  only 
refer  to  it  to  say  that  we  should  not 
be  too  hard  on  the  '  Saturday  Review ' 
critic  when  he  is  complaining  of  the 
American  dialect  in  the  English  that 
Mr  Howells  writes.  How  can  the 
Englishman  be  expected  to  come  into 
sympathy  with  the  fiction  that  has 
New  England  for  its  subject — from 
Hawthorne's  down  to  that  of  our 
present  novelists — when  he  is  ignor- 
ant of  the  whole  background  on  which 
it  is  cast?  when  all  the  social  condi- 
tions are  an  enigma  to  him  ;  when,  if 
he  has  historically  some  conception  of 


Puritan  society,  he  cannot  have  a 
glimmer  of  comprehension  of  the 
subtle  modifications  and  changes  it 
has  undergone  in  a  century  ?  When 
he  visits  America  and  sees  it,  it  is  a 
puzzle  to  him.  How,  then,  can  he  be 
expected  to  comprehend  it  when  it 
is  depicted  to  the  life  in  books? 
No  ;  we  must  expect  a  continual  di- 
vergence in  our  literature.  And  it  is 
best  that  this  should  be.  There  can 
be  no  development  of  a  nation's  litera- 
ture worth  anything  that  is  not  on 
its  own  lines,  out  of  its  own  native 
materials.  We  must  not  expect  that 
the  English  will  understand  the  lit- 
erature that  expresses  our  national 
life,  character,  conditions,  any  better 
than  they  understand  that  of  the 
French  or  the  Germans.  And  on  our 
part,  the  day  has  come  when  we  re- 
ceive their  literary  efforts  with  the 
same  respectful  desire  to  be  pleased 
with  them  that  we  have  to  like  their 
dress  and  speech." 

We  wonder  whether  we  are  actu- 
ally in  our  dotage,  or  if  this  does 
not  appear  to  Mr  Warner's  country- 
men the  absolute  nonsense  which 
it  seems  to  us  ?  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  we  are  quite  able  to  under- 
stand American,  and  are  as  little 
puzzled  by  New  England  society 
as  by  many  phases  of  our  own, 
Why  should  we  be  puzzled?  We 
have  had  endless  expositions  of  it- 
The  Yorkshire  farm-houses,  unfold- 
ed out  of  the  darkness  by  Charlotte 
Bronte,  are  not  nearly  so  familiar 
to  us.  Indeed  we  may  go  further, 
and  say  that  we  are  by  no  means 
without  pretensions  to  understand 
a  little  of  the  life  and  character 
even  of  those  French  and  Ger- 
mans whose  existence  our  Ameri- 
can friend  considers  an  unsolvable 
problem  to  us.  According  to  our 
own  experience,  they  are  all  men  and 
women,  under  their  Frenchness  and 
Germanism,  just  as  Americans  are 
men  and  women  underneath  that 
gloss  and  grandeur  of  novelty 
which,  within  themselves  secretly, 
they,  too,  complain  of  as  stale  and 
common,  like  as  our  old-fashioned- 
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ness.  It  is  amusing  to  realise  the 
attitude  of  Mr  Warner  and  his  fel- 
low-critics towards  English  litera- 
ture, and  to  imagine  them  in  the 
act  of  studying  the  recondite  pro- 
ductions, let  us  say,  of  Mr  Charles 
Reade  and  Mr  Trollope  (alas  the 
day  !  and  is  it  true  that  we  shall 
have  no  more  from  that  familiar 
and  ever-welcome  hand?),  "with 
the  same  respectful  desire  to  be 
pleased  with  them  that  we  have  to 
like  their  dress  and  speech."  Will 
magnifying  -  glasses  be  necessary, 
we  wonder,  to  bring  these  small  ex- 
ponents of  our  infinitesimal  island 
within  their  ken  ;  or  perhaps  some 
arrangement  of  coloured  glass,  like 
that  through  which  we  are  recom- 
mended to  view  the  faulty  colour- 
ing of  an  aged  painter,  to  assimilate 
the  incomprehensible?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  the  guffaw  of  coarse 
laughter,  which,  no  doubt,  would 
be  unintelligible  in  America.  If 
the  language  of  England  is  now 
only  a  dialect  of  that  language 
which  existed  "  before  the  separa- 
tion," why  does  not  some  enter- 
prising American  publisher  fur- 
nish us  with  a  dictionary?  And 
when  was  the  separation  ?  Was  it 
the  Mayflower  that  carried  away 
half  the  soul  of  a  language  which 
we  can  no  longer  call  our  common 
tongue?  Or  was  it  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  was  the 
moment  of  "divergence"?  These 
are  serious  questions,  and  we  hope 
that  our  antiquated  English  dic- 
tion will  not  make  them  more 
difficult  than  is  inevitable  to  the 
critic  in  the  '  Century.'  We  sup- 
pose he  is  not  aware  that  the 
works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  are 
read  in  England  with  as  much  in- 
terest and  understanding  as  if  they 
had  been  written  in  simple  Eng- 
lish, and  that  we  all  construe  Mr 
James,  and  even  Mr  Howells,  with 
the  greatest  ease?  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  the  writings  of  these 


gentlemen  are  as  intelligible  to  us 
as  those  of  their  contemporaries  on 
this  side  of  the  water, — let  us  say 
Mr  William  Black  and  Mr  Walter 
Besant.  The  former  gentleman, 
by  the  way,  is,  as  we  see,  furnish- 
ing a  serial  story  to  'Harper's 
Magazine.'  Is  there  a  glossary 
given  with  it,  we  should  like  to 
know,  in  the  American  edition,  for 
the  use  of  those  readers  to  whom 
the  English  dialect  is  becoming  in- 
comprehensible ? 

We  are  glad  to  find  a  little  light 
thrown  upon  the  American  lan- 
guage in  the  next  number  of  the 
same  magazine,  and  that  by  no  less 
accomplished  an  exponent  than  Mr 
Henry  James.  This  occurs  in  the 
extremely  amusing  and  interesting 
composition  entitled  "The  Point 
of  View,"  of  which  the  '  Century ' 
itself  says  that  it  is  "likely  to 
awaken  wide  and  permanent  popu- 
lar interest."  Mr  James  is  here 
speaking  in  the  person  of  a  sensible 
maiden  lady,  lately  returned  to  her 
native  country  from  "  Europe  :  "— 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  I  have  not 
noticed  any  dangers  since  my  return. 
There  are  two  or  three  that  seem  to 
me  very  serious.  .  .  .  One,  for  in- 
stance, is  that  we  shall  cease  to  speak 
the  English  language,  which  I  prefer 
so  much  to  any  other.  It's  less  and 
less  spoken.  American  is  crowding  it 
out.  All  the  children  speak  Ameri- 
can ;  and,  as  a  child's  language,  it's 
dreadfully  rough.  It's  exclusively  in 
use  in  the  schools  ;  all  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  are  in  American.  Of 
course,  a  people  of  fifty  millions,  who 
have  invented  a  new  civilisation,  have 
a  right  to  a  language  of  their  own  : 
that's  what  they  tell  me,  and  I  can't 
quarrel  with  it.  But  I  wish  they  had 
made  it  as  pretty  as  the  mother-tongue, 
from  which,  after  all,  it  is  more  or  less 
derived.  "We  ought  to  have  invented 
something  as  noble  as  our  country. 
They  tell  me  it's  more  expressive,  and 
yet  some  admirable  things  have  been 
said  in  the  Queen's  English.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  Queen  over 
here,  of  course ;  and  American,  no 
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doubt,  is  the  music  of  the  future. 
Poor  dear  future,  how  expressive  you'll 
be  !  For  women  and  children,  as  I 
say,  it  strikes  me  as  very  rough  ;  and 
moreover,  they  don't  speak  it  well, 
their  own  though  it  be.  My  little 
nephews,  when  I  first  came  home,  had 
not  gone  back  to  school,  and  it  dis- 
tressed me  to  see  that  though  they 
are  charming  children,  they  had  the 
vocal  inflexions  of  little  newsboys. 
My  niece  is  sixteen  years  old  :  she 
has  the  sweetest  nature  possible.  She 
is  extremely  well-bred,  and  dressed  to 
perfection.  She  chatters  from  morn- 
ing till  night ;  but  it  isn't  a  pleasant 
•sound  !  Those  little  persons  are  in  the 
opposite  case  from  so  many  English 
girls  who  know  how  to  speak  but 
don't  know  how  to  talk." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Mr  James  is  not  so  sure  of  the 
superiority  of  American — perhaps 
because  he  himself  writes  beautiful 
English,  and  is  not  afraid  of  the 
"  utter  inability  to  understand  "  of 
the  English  critic,  to  whose  stric- 
tures he  exposes  himself  more  per- 
haps than  a  good  patriot  ought. 
For  while  Mr  Black,  as  has  been 
seen,  ventures  to  appear  in  an 
American  periodical — one  of  those, 
no  doubt,  of  which  Miss  Sturdy 
says  that  "  all  the  magazines  are 
written  in  American  " — Mr  James 
finds  it  pleasant  to  present  himself 
to  us  in  an  English  one,  which 
would  seem  to  be  a  proof  that  the 
"  divergence  of  language  "  cannot 
as  yet  be  so  very  marked  after  all. 

We  had  placed  the  names  of 
these  two  writers  quite  accidentally 
together ;  but  it  is  further  instruc- 
tive of  the  tendencies  of  American 
literature  to  find  them  cheek  by 
jowl  (this,  we  fear,  is  too  coarse  an 
expression  to  be  understood  in 
America),  one  in  each  of  the 
American  magazines.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  both  young  men  in  the 
midst  of  their  career.  We  hope  to 
hear  a  great  deal  more  from  each 
of  them  before  they  withdraw  from 
the  making  of  literature.  They 


are  sufficiently  well-known  con- 
temporary figures.  Is  it  pleasant 
to  them,  we  wonder,  or  very  edify- 
ing for  the  world,  to  occupy  a  num- 
ber of  pages  in  a  public  periodical, 
and  admit  the  public  to  their  little 
secrets  of  the  trade,  their  manners 
of  working,  their  private  chambers, 
and  all  the  details  of  their  domestic 
life  ?  Mr  Black  in  '  Harper '  is 
copiously  illustrated.  We  are  grati- 
fied by  glimpses  of  two  or  three  of 
his  sitting-rooms,  and  a  minute 
account  of  his  furniture,  besides 
his  portrait.  Not  one  of  us  but 
may,  if  we  will,  derive  an  idea  for 
our  furnishing— that  all-important 
subject  in  contemporary  ethics — 
from  the  primrose  -  coloured  silk 
blinds  and  bronze-coloured  plush 
curtains,  "having  at  the  top  and 
bottom  wide  bands  of  metal  blue," 
of  our  novelist's  drawing  -  room. 
How  nice,  some  guileless  reader 
will  no  doubt  say !  And  his  do- 
mestic hearth  is  evidently  made 
bright  by  a  non-combustion  stove, 
with  arrangements  over  the  mantel- 
shelf which  your  own  upholsterer 
could  so  easily  copy !  Besides 
these  interesting  details,  we  have 
specimens  of  his  talk,  in  which,  we 
regret  to  see,  Mr  Black  is  senten- 
tious and  long-winded,  which  hap- 
pily is  not  the  case  in  his  novels. 
It  is  evident  that  these  elaborate 
drawings  could  not  be  made  with- 
out Mr  Black's  consent,  so  that  we 
suppose  it  is  all  right.  Mr  James 
in  the  '  Century '  is  illustrated  only 
by  a  portrait,  and — saving  for  a 
little  autobiographical  anecdote, 
in  which  Mr  Howells,  the  writer  of 
the  article,  comes  himself  to  the 
front  and  informs  us  that  it  was 
his  own  discrimination  which  found 
out  the  qualities  of  the  new  writer 
— is  legitimately  enough  treated  in 
the  way  of  criticism  rather  than 
gossip.  "  It  still  seems  to  me  that 
the  situation"  (of  the  early  tale 
submitted  to  him  as  assistant  to- 
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Mr  Fields,  the  publisher),  "was 
strongly  and  finely  felt,"  Mr 
Howells  says,  as  if  subsequent 
events  had  thrown  some  doubt 
upon  this ;  and  he  adds  with  can- 
dour which  seems  uncalled  for, 
considering  how  certainly  the  pub- 
lic has  ratified  his  judgment,  "  One 
is  much  securer  of  one's  judgment 
at  twenty-nine  than,  say,  at  forty- 
five  ;  but  if  this  was  a  mistake  of 
mine,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to 
regret  it."  This  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  delicate  wit  which  it 
requires,  it  is  said,  a  surgical  opera- 
tion to  get  into  a  Scotch  intelli- 
gence. We  are  disposed,  in  the 
matter-of-fact  method  peculiar  to 
our  nation,  to  ask  why  should  Mr 
Howells  suppose  that  a  time  may 
come  when  he  shall  be  old  enough 
to  regret  it  1  Does  he  expect  Mr 
James  to  "go  off"  like  a  profes- 
sional beauty  1  or  is  this  only  Ame- 
rican for  the  sentiment  which,  in 
England,  would  be  expressed  thus  : 
"I  am  very  proud  of  myself  for 
having  made  such  an  excellent 
hit"? 

We  may  add,  before  we  go  on, 
Mr  Howells's  opinion  on  a  similar 
subject  of  literary  art  to  that 
treated  by  Mr  Warner.  He  does 
not  tell  us  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand English,  nor  we  American ; 
but  he  says  that  our  old  canons  are 
worn  out  at  least  in  fiction,  of 
which  craft  he  assures  us  Mr 
James  is  at  present  the  head. 

"  The  art  of  fiction  has  in  fact  be- 
come a  finer  art  in  our  day  than  it 
was  with  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
We  could  not  suffer  the  confidential 
attitude  of  the  latter  now,  nor  the  man- 
nerism of  the  former,  any  more  than 
we  could  endure  the  prolixity  of 
Richardson  or  the  coarseness  of  Field- 
ing. These  great  men  are  of  the  past, 
they  and  their  methods  and  interests  ; 
even  Trollope  and  Reade  are  not  of 
the  present." 

There  is  one  great  advantage 
which  the  artist  who  looks  fondly 


back  upon  the  past  has  over  the 
worshipper  of  the  present — his  po- 
sition is  one  of  humility  at  least, 
and  gracious  decorum.  He  does  not 
challenge  a  comparison  between 
the  old  glories  of  his  fathers  and  his 
own  bran-new  and  dazzling  achieve- 
ment. When  a  writer  of  fiction 
commits  himself  so  terribly  as  to 
allege  that  the  art  of  which  he  is  a 
professor  is  finer  than  the  art  of 
Thackeray,  the  punishment  which 
he  prepares  for  himself  is  so  pro- 
digious that  it  becomes  ridiculous. 
But  no  one  we  believe  will  be  cruel 
enough  to  make  the  suggested  com- 
parison, and  measure  Mr  Howells 
against  Thackeray.  He  is  so  far 
safe  in  the  inferiority  of  his  sta- 
ture. A  little  while  ago  it  was 
Scott  whom  all  our  young  cockerels 
had  outgrown.  For  that  matter, 
Shakespeare  has  been  outgrown  a 
number  of  times  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  ages,  both  upon  the  stage 
and  in  the  closet,  but  somehow  has 
come  back  again,  and  still  holds 
his  own — though  Pope  and  Vol- 
taire were  very  sure  that  the  dra- 
matic art  had  improved  immeasur- 
ably in  the  interval  between  his 
barbarous  age  and  theirs.  So  we 
don't  doubt  that,  even  in  America, 
the  old  gods  will  outlive  the  tempor- 
ary dazzling  of  Mr  Henry  James's 
fine  style,  and  delicate  power  of 
analysis,  and  even  the  setting  down 
given  to  them  by  the  critics.  Mr 
Howells  proceeds  to  add  that  the 
fine,  nay  finer,  finest  art  of  fiction 
in  America  is  largely  influenced  by 
French  fiction,  especially  by  Dau- 
det.  Now  M.  Daudet  is  so  largely 
influenced  by  Dickens,  that  we 
might,  without  extravagance,  call 
him  the  literary  son  and  heir  of 
that  great  novelist;  so  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  this  brave  talk  about 
that  mannerism  which  cannot  now 
be  suffered,  means  only  that  the 
American  likes  a  literary  influence 
better  when  he  gets  it  diluted  by 
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way  of  France,  and  through  a 
strange  land,  than  when  it  comes 
to  him  direct  from  his  ancestral 
shores. 

These  two  magnificent  profes- 
sions of  faith,  or  of  revolt,  are 
both  contained  in  the  November 
number  of  the  '  Century.'  We 
shall  in  consequence  look  to  that  ma- 
gazine for  the  fiction  of  the  future 
— with  hope,  for  Mr  Howells  says 
it  is  a  finer  art  than  any  we  have 
as  yet  known;  yet  with  some  alarm, 
for  Mr  Warner  advertises  us  that 
we  shall  be  utterly  unable  to 
understand  it.  This  is  sad,  but  it 
is  an  excitement  to  look  forward  to  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  somewhat 
humiliating,  it  will  be  a  fine  lesson 
to  see  the  critics  of  England  gather- 
ed round  the  American  periodical, 
endeavouring  devoutly  to  spell  out, 
through  the  intricacies  of  the 
American  language,  the  last  and 
greatest  development  of  the  novel 
— not  as  it  was  in  the  vulgar  days 
of  story-telling,  but  perfected  with 
all  the  recent  improvements,  and 
adapted  to  the  latest  necessities  of 
the  time. 

We  cannot — space  forbidding  us 
— enter  into  any  discussion  now  of 
Mr  Howells's  description  of  this 
superlative  production  of  art — how 
it  has  abandoned  moving  incident, 
and  avoids  all  manner  of  dire  catas- 
trophe ;  and  how,  indeed,  it  is  "  an 
analytic  study  rather  than  a  story." 
It  will  be  better  for  the  reader  that 
we  should  come  direct  to  the  row 
of  charming  little  books  with  which 
we  began.  Mr  Howells,  as  we  have 
seen,  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of 
having  discovered,  and  not  having 
yet  lived  long  enough  to  regret 
that  he  discovered,  Mr  Henry 
James.  The  English  public  has 
taken  a  much  longer  time  to  dis- 
cover Mr  Howells ;  and  it  is,  we 
think,  chiefly  owing  to  the  agency 
of  the  '  Century '  that  he  has 
.stepped  into  the  region  of  visi- 
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bility  between  the  two  worlds  on 
which  we  have  finally  made  his 
acquaintance.  He  is  a  better  type 
of  the  American  novelist  than  Mr 
James,  by  right  of  being  less  ac- 
complished, and  moving  within  a 
more  contracted  circle  of  observa- 
tion. An  artist,  when  he  possesses 
the  conditions  of  greatness  —  a 
writer,  when  he  has  in  any  de- 
gree that  indescribable  addition 
to  all  gifts  which  we  call  genius — 
is  thereby  disqualified  from  being 
a  type  of  any  class  or  country. 
He  becomes  himself  a  recognisable 
power,  but  he  is  not  a  specimen 
any  longer.  Mr  Howells,  however, 
is  not  too  great  to  be  a  specimen. 
For  all  we  know  he  is  the  very 
best  example  of  the  American 
novelist  pur  sang  that  we  are  likely 
to  attain  to.  He  has  not  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  former  generation. 
Hawthorne,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
was  never  on  tiptoe  to  hear  what 
other  people  were  thinking  of 
America,  but  told  his  weird  and 
wonderful  tale  with  the  composure 
of  a  man  in  his  own  country,  with 
an  abundant  audience,  to  whom 
it  had  not  occurred  to  fore- 
stall foreign  criticism  by  any 
alarmed  defence  of  national  pecu- 
liarities. Mrs  Stowe,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  her  in  the 
same  breath,  had  an  equal  freedom 
from  belligerency,  and  so  had  the 
first  simple  exponents  of  New 
England  who  made  that  primitive 
country  familiar  to  us,  perhaps,  be- 
fore the  lofty  critic  who  concludes 
us  incapable  of  understanding  it 
was  born.  Mr  Howells  is  far  more 
distinctively  American  than  any  of 
these  writers.  He  is  the  champion 
of  America,  terribly  conscious  of 
everything  that  can  be  said  to  her 
discredit,  and  ready  to  defy  and  an- 
nihilate, for  misconception  of  her, 
the  innocent  and  startled  European 
who  had  no  thought  of  the  kind. 
The  stray  members  of  other  coun- 
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tries  who  flit  across  our  author's 
path  are  regarded  by  him,  not  in 
the  light  of  their  own  national  char- 
acteristics, but  of  this  all  pervading 
patriotism.  An  Austrian  officer, 
an  Italian  priest,  appear  to  him 
only  in  the  guise  of  a  victim  of 
the  American  Girl  —  an  English- 
man is  nothing  else  than  a  critic  or 
enemy  of  his  beloved  country.  In 
this  way  he  is  national  to  the  very 
finger-tips.  But  in  other  respects 
he  is  not  quite  shaped  according 
to  his  own  canons.  His  books  are 
stories  — and  often  very  pleasant 
ones — not  analytic  studies ;  he  con- 
descends to  complete  them,  which  is 
a  thing  Mr  James  never  does  ;  and 
after  his  lovely  heroine  has  done  as 
much  damage  among  susceptible 
hearts  as  he  thinks  proper  for  her, 
he  takes  the  trouble  to  show  us 
how  things  come  right  for  her  in 
the  end,  and  how  she  marries  the 
man  of  her  heart,  and  lives  happy 
ever  after,  as  we  are  always  glad 
to  have  our  heroines  do.  His  tales 
are  not  exciting,  but  they  are  tales 
with  a  gentle  current  of  interest  in 
them  —  a  beginning  and  an  end. 
We  may  add  also  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  reader,  whose  im- 
agination may  have  been  alarmed 
by  the  report  that  the  'Saturday 
Review '  considers  Mr  Howells  to 
write  American,  and  the  '  Century ' 
pronounces  American  to  be  incom- 
prehensible to  the  English  critic — 
that  he  will  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  understanding  these  stories. 
There  is  no  such  bewildering  dif- 
ference of  manners  as  Mr  Dudley 
Warner  hopes,  nothing  unintelli- 
gible in  the  language,  no  mystery 
of  any  kind  which  a  small  amount 
of  ingenuity  will  not  be  competent 
to  fathom.  We  are  not  half-sur- 
prised enough  indeed  (we  feel),  nor 
is  our  delicacy  shocked,  as  Mr 
Howells  defiantly  intends  it  to  be, 
with  incidents  which  he  flatters 
himself  only  American  innocence 


and  purity  could  render  harmless, 
but  which  it  requires  a  strain  of 
politeness  on  our  part  to  see  any 
harm  in  at  all.  The  chief  point 
indeed  in  these  books  which  will 
astonish  the  reader,  is  the  aspect 
under  which  we  ourselves  appear  in 
them.  Recent  English  fiction  since 
the  days  of  Dickens  has  been  com- 
plimentary to  the  American.  Mr 
Reade  gets  a  great  deal  of  fun 
out  of  Joshua  Fullalove,  but  the 
appearance  of  that  delightful  salt- 
water philosopher  is  always  hailed 
with  satisfaction.  Mr  Besant's  Cali- 
fornian,  in  the  '  Golden  Butterfly,' 
is  a  rough  diamond  of  the  first  wafer. 
Mr  Trollope's  "American  sena- 
tor" is  a  benevolent  philosopher, 
whose  wisdom  is  equal  to  every 
call  upon  it.  But  the  American 
novelist  is  by  no  means  so  kind. 
Even  Mr  James  is  very  conde- 
scending to  his  Englishman  when 
he  introduces  him,  and  he  leaves 
the  Englishwoman  alone,  as  some- 
thing not  to  be  ventured  upon. 
But  Mr  Howells  goes  further ;  he 
has  no  patience  at  all  with  us. 
Our  conduct  during  the  war,  when 
so  many  of  us  sympathised  with 
the  wrong  side,  was  disgraceful  and 
revolting  :  however  that  is  over  and 
past,  and  he  allows  that  it  is  per- 
haps better  to  forget  it,  if  possible. 
But  there  is  an  innate  folly  and 
stupidity  in  us,  which  he  can 
neither  forget  nor  forgive.  And, 
bad  as  we  are,  our  ladies  are  worse  : 
for  them  there  is  not  a  word  to  be 
said.  Indeed  we  fear  that  the 
character  of  English  women  is  in  a 
bad  way  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  is  a  very  curious 
and  novel  exhibition  of  sentiment, 
and,  being  without  precedent,  we 
do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  it. 
When  we  were  at  war  with  France 
in  the  old  days,  and  the  combat- 
ants on  both  sides  were  by  way  of 
detesting  each  other,  the  French- 
man who  swore  everlasting  hatred 
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to  John  Bull  made  an  exception 
in  favour  of  les  Anglaises.  But 
whether  it  is  that  everything  in 
American  sentiment  is  coloured  by 
the  reign  of  the  Young  Girl,  and 
her  champion  is  so  deeply  sworn  to 
her  service  that  he  can  look  upon 
no  competitor  with  patience,  or 
whether  it  is  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  Englishwoman  which 
exercises  an  inexplainable  repul- 
sion upon  the  American,  we  can- 
not tell.  But  the  phenomenon  is 
extraordinary.  It  comes  out  gen- 
erally, in  an  allusion  by  the  way, 
as  if  the  writer  were  afraid  to 
trust  himself  to  treat  the  subject 
openly.  Lord  Skye,  in  '  Democ- 
racy,' when  asked  something  about 
his  countrymen,  declines  the  sub- 
ject, as  if  he  too  felt  that  it  was 
hopeless,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
word  to  say  for  them.  "  Lydia's 
aunt,"  says  Mr  Howells,  "  affected 
the  English  style,  but  some  in- 
stinctive elegance  betrayed  her, 
and  every  Englishwoman  there 
knew  and  hated  her  as  an  Ameri- 
can." Even  Hawthorne,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  finesse  of  his  genius, 
was  betrayed  into  a  sort  of  brutal 
coarseness  when  he  touched  upon 
this  subject.  Here  is  Mr  Howells's 
opinion  of  the  nation  in  general. 
He  is  discussing  a  highly  disagree- 
able English  painter  in  Venice, 
who  is  introduced  in  at  least  two 
of  his  stories,  and  very  likely  is 
intended  for  a  portrait. 

"  I  have  been  wondering  if,  in  his 
phenomenal  way,  he  is  not  a  typical 
expression  of  the  national  genius  — 
the  stupid  contempt  for  the  rights  of 
others  ;  the  tacit  denial  of  the  rights 
of  any  people  who  are  at  English 
mercy  ;  the  assumption  that  the  cour- 
tesies and  the  decencies  of  life  are  for 
use  exclusively  towards  Englishmen. 
This  was  in  that  embittered  old  war- 
time ;  we  have  since  learned  how  for- 
bearing, and  generous,  and  amiable 
Englishmen  are  ;  how  they  never  take 


advantage  of  any  one  they  believe 
stronger  than  themselves,  or  fail  in 
consideration  for  those  they  imagine 
their  superiors  ;  how  you  have  but  to 
show  yourself  successful  in  order  to 
win  their  respect,  and  even  affection." 

We  promise  the  innocent  reader, 
who  is  perhaps  totally  unaware  of 
having  given  any  offence  to  Mr 
Howells,  that  this  is  the  thing  most 
difficult  to  understand  in  the  book. 
We  are  astounded  by  so  sudden  a 
slap  in  the  face  when  we  are  read- 
ing on  tranquilly,  in  the  utmost 
peacefulness,  with  no  conscious 
envy  or  hatred  in  our  hearts. 
We  are  afraid  we  neither  believe 
America  to  be  stronger  than  our- 
selves, nor  imagine  her  to  be  our 
superior;  but  (always  barring  the 
sore  subject  of  copyright)  we  are 
conscious  of  not  the  smallest  offen- 
sive feeling  towards  America.  We 
think  indeed  that  Napoleon's  fam- 
ous tactic  of  hanging  a  bookseller 
— an  operation  no  longer  within 
the  scope  of  our  desires  in  England 
— might  perhaps  be  tried  with  ad- 
vantage in  New  York ;  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  detail,  and  does  not  affect 
the  general  question.  By  the  way, 
supposing  that  English  sympathies 
were  largely  enlisted  for  the  South, 
were  not  the  rebel  States  also 
Americans  1  The  American  spec- 
ulates very  freely,  and  so  indeed  do 
all  our  neighbours,  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities about  our  colonies,  and  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  break  off 
from  us  when  they  please.  We  do 
not  take  offence  at  this,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  permitted  to  us  to 
believe  that  huge  America  might 
have  been  none  the  worse  of  being 
two  instead  of  onel  But  we  do 
not  live  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon 
America,  as  our  novelist  thinks. 
Mr  Howells  speaks  bitterly  of  the 
"  three  lines  of  exquisite  slight " 
with  which  the  '  Saturday  Review  ' 
dismisses  the  book  of  one  of  his 
heroes ;  but  who  among  us  knows 
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or  inquires  in  how  many  lines  we 
are  dealt  with  by  the  —  Boston 
journal,  whatever  it  is,  which  holds 
the  position  in  America  of  the 
'  Saturday  Review '  1  And  to  re- 
turn to  a  smaller  but  still  bitterer 
grievance,  we  think  it  highly  un- 
likely, though  our  information  on 
this  point  is  necessarily  defective, 
that  Englishwomen,  becoming  con- 
scious by  some  instinctive  elegance 
that  there  is  an  American  woman 
on  the  spot,  recognise  her  for 
such,  and  hate  her.  This  per- 
haps is  to  credit  the  average  Eng- 
lishwoman with  greater  discrim- 
ination than  she  possesses.  Prob- 
ably instinctive  elegance  would  sug- 
gest a  Frenchwoman  to  her,  whom 
she  would  not  hate,  but  examine 
furtively  to  see  how  her  gown  was 
made,  and  to  wonder  if  that  was 
the  last  Paris  fashion ;  for  France 
is  a  nearer  neighbour,  to  whom  we 
can  run  in  when  we  like,  and  she 
is  the  recognised  guide  in  these 
matters.  These  are  mistakes  ;  and 
unfortunately  they  are  very  like  the 
sort  of  mistakes  which  persons  of 
humble  origin  are  apt  to  make 
when  sudden  wealth  lands  them 
unexpectedly  in  a  different  position 
to  that  in  which  they  were  born, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  not 
to  think  that  the  unknown  people 
around  them  are  on  the  watch  to 
find  out  any  little  blunder  they  may 
make.  America  is  old  enough  and 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  her  im- 
portance to  have  entirely  got  over 
this  petty  sentiment,  and  it  is  a 
pity  to  find  it  so  marked  and  evi- 
dent in  the  latest  development  of 
her  literary  powers. 

Mr  Ho  wells 'stales  maybe  divided 
into  two  classes — those  in  which  the 
scene  is  laid  exclusively  in  Amer- 
ica, and  those  in  which  Europe, 
or  rather  Venice,  is  partially  the 
background.  To  the  former  belong 
the  latest  work  of  the  author,  '  A 
Modern  Instance,'  and  the  shorter 


and  slighter  tales  entitled,  '  A 
Chance  Acquaintance,'  'A  Coun- 
terfeit Presentment,'  'Out  of  the 
Question,'  and  a  curious  romance 
of  spiritualism  called  '  An  Undis- 
covered Country.'  The  others  trans- 
plant their  personages  to  the  canals 
and  palaces  of  Venice,  in  which 
place  Mr  Howells  was  for  some 
time  consul,  according  to  a  habit 
our  Transatlantic  relations  have 
of  rewarding  merit.  Our  author 
seems  a  little  doubtful  about  the 
appropriateness  of  the  reward.  He 
speaks  of  one  holder  of  the  office 
who  "knewas  much  about  a  consul's 
business  as  any  of  the  authors  or 
artists  with  whom  it  is  the  tradition 
to  fill  these  offices  in  Venice ; "  but  he 
has  at  least  made  ample  use  of  his 
own  term  of  office.  Of  these  stories 
there  are  three — one  of  which  at 
least  is  among  the  most  interesting 
of  Mr  Howells's  productions,  '  The 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook.'  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  deal- 
ing with  no  passions  or  intricate 
complications  of  the  mind,  such  as 
delight  some  contemporary  novel- 
ists, but  almost  exclusively  with 
the  troubles  that  cross  a  young 
woman's  path,  and,  by  implication, 
a  young  man's,  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting married,  with  a  little  admix- 
ture of  the  natural,  and  sometimes 
amusing,  cares  of  the  parents  and 
guardians  connected  with  the  af- 
fair. The  dramatis  personce  are — 
first  and  foremost,  the  heroine,  who, 
everybody  tells  us,  occupies  so  very 
large  a  space  in  American  society 
and  ideas — the  "  young  girl "  whose 
presence  and  sway  everywhere,  as 
Mr  Henry  James  informs  us,  puri- 
fies conversation,  and  keeps  every 
propos  risque  and  disagreeable  sug- 
gestion out  of  social  intercourse. 
She  is  a  very  distinct  type  of  the 
perennial  heroine  of  romance,  but 
individually  there  is  not  much 
variety  in  her.  She  appears  in 
Mr  Howells's  pages  under  different 
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names,  being  at  one  time  Lydia, 
at  another  Lily,  Leslie,  Florida, 
&c.  She  does  not  bear  much  re- 
semblance to  Daisy  Miller,  that 
audacious  picture  which  has  found 
so  little  favour  in  American  eyes, 
being  much  more  ladylike  and  self- 
restrained,  and  submissive  to  ordi- 
nary decorums,  though  not  without 
many  an  indignant  protest  against 
them.  She  is  indeed  generally  of 
higher  social  standing  than  Miss 
Miller,  and,  therefore,  with  percep- 
tions more  easily  awakened.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  she  is  beautiful 
beyond  description,  that  she  goes 
nowhere  without  producing  an  im- 
mediate impression — -the  railway 
carriage  and  the  table  d'Mte,  in  the 
absence  of  more  extended  fields, 
being  sufficient  to  secure  her  a  suc- 
cession of  triumphs.  Beyond  this 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  very 
much  about  her.  Mr  Howells  would 
scorn  himself  if  he  did  not  analyse  ; 
but  there  is  indeed  very  little  to 
be  analysed  in  so  simple  a  symbol. 
The  heroine  is  supported  by  one 
hero  more  or  less  worthy  of  her, 
and  constructed  from  the  beginning 
to  become  her  mate,  but  who  is  far 
more  instructed  than  she  is,  gen- 
erally fidgety  about  breaches  of 
decorum,  and  almost  invariably  be- 
longing to  the  highly  cultivated  and 
sophisticated  class,  which  knows 
its  Europe  on  its  finger-ends,  and 
has  nothing  more  particular  to  do 
than  to  roam  about  the  haunts  of 
antiquity  and  cross  and  recross  the 
patient  Ocean — and  by  a  great  many 
aspirants  and  confidants.  She  has 
a  surrounding  of  anxious  but  help- 
less people,  who  sometimes,  when 
they  are  not  her  parents,  do  inter- 
fere a  little  to  keep  her  straight, 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
responsibility  and  alarm  at  their 
own  boldness,  but  who,  when  they 
have  the  natural  charge  of  her, 
look  on  with  anxiety  but  impotence, 
and  a  sense  that,  to  thrust  them- 


selves into  her  confidence,  would  be 
ill-bred  in  the  extreme.  These 
social  elements  are  novel — or,  at 
least,  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds them  is  novel ; — but  when 
we  have  had  one  group,  we  have 
had  all.  The  circumstances  vary 
a  little,  though  not  even  these  so 
much  as  we  could  wish  ;  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  there  are  very  few  circum- 
stances. But  the  characters  scarcely 
vary  at  all.  The  young  lady  is 
the  same  throughout,  with  different 
names.  Sometimes  she  has  been 
brought  up  in  great  homeliness  and 
simplicity,  sometimes  she  is  the 
child  of  luxury ;  but  so  strong  is 
the  "  instinctive  elegance "  in  the 
American  girl,  that  the  little  school 
ma'am  from  Massachusetts  is  quite 
as  well  bred  and  actually  as  well 
dressed,  though  her  country  aunt 
makes  her  gowns,  as  the  fine  young 
women  who  are  dressed  by  Worth 
and  have  had  every  advantage  of 
travel ;  and  the  young  men  are  as 
nearly  the  same  as  possible,  with 
the  slight  difference  that  some  of 
them  have  a  profession,  which,  how- 
ever, sits  upon  them  very  lightly. 
They  are  not  poor  ;  they  have  none 
of  the  struggles  that  our  young  men 
go  through.  They  are  all  in  a 
position  to  marry  when  they  think 
proper,  and  in  the  meantime,  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  as  often  as  seems 
to  them  good,  and  to  live  an  easy 
life  about  Italian  towns.  Without, 
however,  lingering  further  upon 
these  general  characteristics,  it  is 
better  to  take  an  example,  and  we 
begin  with  the  '  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took,'  which  is  one  of  Mr  Howells's 
best  stories,  and,  if  it  had  not  been 
weakened  by  repetition,  would  have 
been  very  fresh  and  pretty  indeed. 
The  Aroostook,  we  must  explain, 
is  not  an  estate,  or  a  village,  or 
a  river,  as  might  be  assumed  at 
the  first  glance,  but  a  ship  sailing 
from  Boston  to  Venice,  in  which, 
in  ignorance  of  its  arrangements, 
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a  young  lady  bearing  the  name  of 
Lydia  Blood  embarks  all  alone. 
We  are  first  introduced  to  her  in 
the  "  best  room  of  a  farmhouse  on 
the  skirts  of  a  village  in  the  hills 
of  northern  Massachusetts "  —  a 
place  which  is  indeed  out  of  the 
world,  but  to  which  "summer  board- 
ers "  bring,  once  a-year,  the  fashions 
and  customs  of  polite  society.  The 
old  farmer  and  his  daughter — one 
of  the  hard-featured,  elderly,  ten- 
der-hearted, and  self-concealed  wo- 
men who  used  to  be  proper  to 
Scotland  —  introduce  the  circum- 
stances of  the  story  with  a  fulness 
which  savours  of  the  stage,  going 
into  quite  unnecessary  confidences 
with  each  other,  and  details  of  past 
events,  in  the  opening  scene.  The 
granddaughter,  who  is  the  heroine, 
is  the  child  of  a  deceased  daugh- 
ter, who  had  married  a  young 
music  -  teacher,  and  died  early. 
She  has  a  beautiful  voice,  and  an 
aunt  in  Venice,  well  off  and  kind, 
has  sent  for  her,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  cultivating  the  voice  and 
assuming  the  guardianship  of  its 
possessor.  Lydia  has  "  taught 
school "  for  two  winters,  and  lived 
in  homely  village  fashion,  so  that 
she  exclaims,  "  I  want  to  know  ! " 
when  she  is  surprised.  This,  we 
suppose,  is  a  little  tribute  to  the 
necessities  of  the  situation  011  Mr 
Howells's  part  —  a  sign  that  he 
feels  it  natural  that  there  should 
be  some  little  imperfection  in  her, 
in  consequence  of  the  lowliness 
of  her  breeding.  But  she  soon 
throws  it  off,  and  in  other  par- 
ticulars is  as  ladylike  as  could  be 
desired.  "She  showed,  when  she 
stood  upright,  the  slim  and  elegant 
shape  which  is  the  divine  right  of 
American  girlhood,  clothed  with 
the  stylishness  that  instinctive  taste 
may  evoke  even  in  a  hill-town  from 
study  of  paper  patterns,  '  Harper's 
Bazaar,'  and  the  costumes  of  sum- 
mer boarders.  Her  dress  was  carried 


with  spirit  and  effect."  This  mat- 
ter is  one  which  Mr  Howells  makes 
a  great  point  of.  He  speaks  at 
another  place  of  "that  native  taste 
— that  genius  for  dress  —  which 
sometimes  strikes  the  summer 
boarders  in  the  sempstresses  of  the 
New  England  hills."  Of  all  these 
heaven  -  born  dressmakers,  Lydia 
had  been  all  her  life  "  more  stylish- 
ly dressed  than  any  other  girl  in  the 
village.  The  summer  boarders, 
whom  the  keen  eye  of  Miss  Lath- 
am (the  aunt)  studied  with  unerring 
sense  of  the  best  new  effects  in 
costume,  wondered  at  Lydia's  ele- 
gance, as  she  sat  beside  her  aunt 
in  the  family  pew,  a  triumph  of 
that  grim  artist's  skill."  (We  do 
not  like  to  interrupt  the  discussion 
of  more  important  matters  with 
such  a  trifling  question,  but  we 
"want  to  know,"  like  Lydia, 
whether  stylish  is  American?  It 
is,  and  has  long  been,  vulgar  Eng- 
lish— a  word  dear  to  shopmen  and 
dressmakers'  apprentices.  But  it 
surely  is  not  worth  readopting 
into  a  new  and  better  language. 
"  I  want  to  know  !  "  on  the  other 
hand,  is  quaint  and  effective,  and 
produces  no  effect  of  vulgarity  upon 
the  English  ear,  though  it  shocks 
the  young  gentlemen  on  board  of 
the  Aroostook,  who  say  "  stylish  " 
without  a  shiver :  but  all  this  is 
by  the  way.)  Notwithstanding  this 
grace  and  elegance,  which  all  the 
summer  boarders  remark,  Lydia's 
surroundings,  as  has  been  said,  are 
homely  in  the  extreme.  The  old 
aunt,  who  makes  her  dresses  from 
paper  patterns  and  '  Harper's  Baz- 
aar,' is  not  rare  in  any  country — 
witness  that  important  newspaper, 
the  '  Queen,'  which  forms  the  liter- 
ature of  many  an  English  dwelling, 
and  all  the  lesser  productions  of 
the  same  description.  The  taste 
indeed  is  rare,  but  not  the  fact. 
What  constitutes  the  extraordinary 
difference  is  that  in  the  old  world 
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a  girl  out  of  such  a  house,  however 
"  stylishly  "  dressed,  would  inevit- 
ably find  herself  out  of  place  among 
educated  people,  and  would  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  and  to  unlearn 
before  a  fine -lady  aunt,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  seas,  struggling 
into  fashionable  society,  even  in 
Venice,  would  find  her  presentable. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
American  girl.  She  soon  ceases 
to  exclaim  "  I  want  to  know ; " 
and  in  every  other  respect  she  has 
nothing  to  change.  Anything  out 
of  the  way  which  we  find  in  her  is, 
we  are  told,  due  to  the  differences 
of  our  conventional  old-world  way  ; 
and  she  herself  is  as  completely 
lady-like  as  if  she  had  been  born 
in  the  purple.  Her  attitude  is  one 
of  condescension,  not  of  humility. 
She  never  feels  that  she  wants  to 
learn  anything,  but  is  at  all  times 
equal  to  the  occasion.  In  an  Eng- 
lish book  the  novelty  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  her  own  sense  of  her 
imperfections  and  anxiety  to  shape 
herself  to  a  higher  ideal,  and  to  get 
rid  of  her  little  rusticities  of  speech 
and  action,  would  have  taken  up  a 
great  part  of  the  story.  But  this 
is  not  at  all  the  case  with  the 
young  American.  She  is  never 
afraid  that  her  ignorance  of  social 
usages  may  be  against  her.  On  the 
contrary,  she  knows  everything  by 
intuition,  and  brings  the  manners 
of  the  best  society  out  of  her 
Massachusetts'  village  without  an 
interval  or  a  tremor. 

Her  departure  from  her  home 
with  her  old  grandfather,  and 
fatiguing  journey  from  the  pater- 
nal farmhouse  to  the  ship,  with 
all  its  different  conveyances — the 
stage,  the  horse-car,  the  ferry-boat, 
and  the  tiresome  confused  walk  of 
people  who  don't  know  the  way — is 
so  well  done,  that  the  reader  shares 
the  condition  of  sick-hearted  weari- 
ness in  which  the  poor  girl  arrives 
at  the  vessel  at  last,  in  no  condi- 


tion to  make  any  inquiries  about 
it.  The  astounding  discovery, 
which  breaks  upon  us  at  last, 
that  she  is  the  only  woman  on 
board,  is  felt  by  her  fellow-pas- 
sengers more  than  by  herself. 
These  fellow  -  passengers  are  all 
young  men — one  of  them  a  wretch- 
ed little  sot,  put  into  the  vessel  by 
his  father,  after  a  drinking  bout, 
whose  story  forms  a  semi-tragic, 
semi-revolting  episode  in  the  voy- 
age, and  to  whom  the  author  and 
his  hero  are  alike  pitiless,  treating 
him  with  the  stern  disgust  which 
seems  a  characteristic  feature  of 
American  feeling  on  this  subject. 
The  others  are  the  "  accomplished 
gentleman"  type,  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar.  One  of  them,  an 
amiable  High  Churchman,  beloved 
by  everybody,  is  on  his  way  to 
Europe  to  be  married,  and  is  there- 
fore safe  against  the  heroine's  at- 
tractions ;  but  Stamford  is  her 
natural  victim.  Mr  Howells  makes 
a  great  point  of  the  wonderful 
chivalry  with  which,  when  they 
discover  the  state  of  the  case, 
all  on  board,  beginning  with  these 
gentlemen,  make  the  generous  re- 
solution that  she  shall  take  no 
harm,  and  indeed  never  indicate 
that  there  is  anything  extraordi- 
nary about  her  position.  We  do 
not  see  what  else  they  could  have 
done :  it  would  appear  to  be  an 
inevitable  and  unavoidable  conclu- 
sion, not  due  so  much,  as  the 
author  seems  to  think,  to  some 
special  American  virtue,  as  to  the 
demand  of  circumstances,  which 
nobody  with  the  slightest  preten- 
sion to  either  gentlemanly  or  manly 
feeling  could  resist.  An  English 
girl  might  perhaps  have  been  more 
disturbed  than  the  American  by 
the  circumstances  altogether ;  but 
she  would  have  felt  herself  per- 
fectly safe  in  the  guardianship  of 
the  fatherly  captain,  and  neither 
she  nor  her  friends  could  possibly 
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have  regarded  the  accident,  as  Mr 
Howells  seems  to  suppose,  as  any- 
thing shameful  or  terrible.  Lydia's 
family  at  home  are  a  little  put  out 
indeed  when  they  come  to  under- 
stand. But  it  is  chiefly  because 
Lydia  will  have  no  woman  to  con- 
sult about  her  clothes,  and  may 
therefore  spoil  her  silk  by  wearing 
it  at  unsuitable  moments,  that  her 
aunt  is  concerned ;  and  the  minis- 
ter, on  being  consulted,  pronounces 
authoritatively  that  "Lydia's  in- 
fluence upon  those  around  her  will 
be  beneficial,  whatever  her  situation 
in  life  may  be."  The  young  men, 
however,  on  board  ship,  are  very 
much  taken  aback.  The  fact  of 
her  presence  strikes  them  at  first 
as  a  bore,  and  as  "a  very  Ameri- 
can thing."  "Dunham  had  never 
been  abroad,"  Mr  Howells  explains, 
"as  one  might  imagine  from  his 
calling  Lydia's  presence  a  very 
American  thing ;  but  he  had  con- 
sorted with  people  who  had  lived 
in  Europe  ;  he  read  the  '  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes'  habitually,  and  the 
London  weekly  newspapers,  and 
this  gave  him  the  foreign  stand- 
point from  which  he  was  fond  of 
viewing  his  native  world."  After 
this,  however,  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  situation  occur  to  them,  and 
Mr  Staniford  rises  to  the  heights 
of  chivalry  which  we  have  above 
indicated. 

"  '  Dunham,  this  girl  is  plainly  one 
of  those  cases  of  supernatural  inno- 
cence on  the  part  of  herself  and  her 
friends,  which,  as  you  suggested, 
couldn't  occur  among  any  other  peo- 
ple in  the  world  but  our  own.' 

" '  You're  a  good  fellow,  Staniford  ! ' 
said  Dunham. 

"  '  Not  at  all.  I  only  call  myself 
a  human  being  with  the  elemental 
instincts  of  a  gentleman,  as  far  as 
concerns  this  matter.  This  girl  has 
been  placed  in  a  position  which  could 
be  made  very  painful  to  her.  It 
seems  to  me  it's  our  part  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  so.  I  doubt  if 
she  finds  it  at  all  anomalous,  and  if  we 


choose,  she  must  never  do  so  till  after 
we've  parted  with  her.  I  fancy  we 
can  preserve  her  unconsciousness  in- 
tact.' 

" '  Staniford,  this  is  like  you,'  said  his 
friend,  with  glistening  eyes.  'I  had 
some  wild  notion  of  the  kind  myself  ; 
but  I'm  so  glad  you  spoke  of  it  first.' 

" '  Well,  never  mind,'  responded 
Staniford.  '  We  must  make  her  feel 
there  is  nothing  irregular  or  uncommon 
in  her  being  here  as  she  is.  I  don't 
know  how  the  matter  is  to  be  managed 
exactly.  It  must  be  a  negative  bene- 
volence for  the  most  part,  but  it  can 
be  done.' " 

All  this  is  of  the  class  of  super- 
fineness  which  in  England  we  are 
disposed  to  call  nasty.  It  is  the 
point  upon  which  the  story  turns, 
and  is  made  the  subject  of  endless 
glorification  of  American  delicacy 
of  feeling.  An  English  Captain 
Jenness  would  have  shut  up  the 
blackguards  in  their  cabins  had 
they  dreamt  of  behaving  otherwise. 
The  really  "American  thing"  in 
it  is,  we  think,  quite  undiscovered 
either  by  the  author  or  his  heroes, 
and  that  is  the  curious  confusion  of 
classes  which  attributes  to  a  girl 
brought  up  on  the  humblest  level, 
all  the  prejudices  and  necessities 
of  the  highest  society.  Granting 
that  there  was  anything  dreadful 
in  it,  the  daughter  of  a  homely 
small  farmer  in  England  is  not 
guarded  and  accompanied  like  a 
young  lady  in  her  journeys  from 
one  place  to  another.  Probably 
her  mother  at  home  would  be  dis- 
turbed, like  Lydia's  aunt,  at  the 
thought  that  there  was  no  woman 
on  board,  in  case  her  child  should 
be  ill  or  lonely,  but  as  for  any  im- 
propriety, would  never  think  twice 
on  that  subject.  The  difference  is 
that  the  English  girl  would  not  be 
a  young  lady.  She  would  find  her 
sweetheart  among  the  sailors,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
gentlemen.  This  difference  is  far 
more  curious  than  the  mere  misad- 
venture, which  might  have  hap- 
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pened  anywhere,  and  far  more  re- 
markable than  the  fact  that  the 
gentlemen  did  behave  to  her  like 
gentlemen,  and  did  their  best  to  set 
her  at  her  ease,  which  we  hope 
would  have  happened  anywhere 
else.  But  it  is,  we  think,  exclusively 
American,  and  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting, that  this  young  woman, 
with  hex"  antecedents  all  so  dis- 
tinctly set  before  us,  should  be 
represented  as  a  lady,  not  at  all  out 
of  place  among  her  cultivated  com- 
panions, and  ready  to  become  an 
ornament  of  society  the  moment 
she  lands  in  Venice.  The  young 
men  themselves  are  just  a  little 
surprised  at  her  good  manners,  and 
account  for  them  by  the  easy  ex- 
planation that  "  she  was  born  with 
a  genius  for  it."  But  her  aunt,  who 
knows  all  about  her  home  surround- 
ings, never  seems  to  have  a  mo- 
ment's alarm  on  the  subject, — never 
fears,  as  an  English  aunt  would  do, 
that  the  girl  may  be  awkward,  or 
unpolished,  or  out  of  place.  When 
she  arrives,  Mrs  Erwin  is  delighted 
by  her  bearing.  "  I  must  tell  you 
that  your  manner  is  very  good, 
Lydia.  That  reserved  way  of  yours 
is  quite  the  thing  for  a  young  girl 
in  Europe."  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  Mr  Howells  does 
not  make  her  at  all  intellectual  or 
imaginative.  She  cares  nothing 
about  Europe.  Venice  does  not 
call  from  her  even  the  faintest  ex- 
pression of  admiration.  The  first 
sight  of  that  wonderful  city  awakens 
no  sentiment  in  her  young  bosom. 

"  '  Ecco  Venezia  ! '  cried  the  old  wo- 
man, pointing  to  a  swarm  of  lights 
that  seemed  to  float  upon  an  expanse 
of  sea.  Lydia  did  not  understand  : 
she  thought  she  was  again  on  board 
the  Aroostook,  and  that  the  lights  she 
saw  were  the  lights  of  the  shipping  in 
Boston  harbour.  The  illusion  passed, 
and  left  her  heart  sore.  She  issued 
from  the  glare  of  the  station  upon  the 
quay  before  it,  bewildered  by  the 
ghastly  beauty  of  the  scene,  but  shiv- 


ering in  the  chill  of  the  dawn,  and 
stunned  by  the  clamour  of  the  gondo- 
liers." 

This  is  the  furthest  extent  of 
impression  which  Venice  ever 
make  upon  her.  "  I  supposed 
she'd  be  in  raptures  with  the 
place,"  her  aunt  complains ;  "  but 
you  wouldn't  know  there  was  any- 
thing at  all  remarkable  in  Venice 
from  anything  she's  said."  This  is 
indeed  the  state  of  mind  of  all  the 
ladies  in  Mr  Howells'  books,  in 
which  they  are  altogether  different 
from  Mr  James's  young  ladies. 
The  latter  are  full  of  curiosity  and 
interest;  the  former  go  about  in 
cool  superiority  and  look  at  noth- 
ing. They  give  us  the  impression 
of  being  quite  unaware  that  there 
is  any  difference.  We  recollect 
ourselves  conveying  an  American 
lady  to  see  a  great  old  historical 
castle.  She  chattered  all  the  time 
about  mutual  acquaintances  and 
the  most  ordinary  matters,  till  look- 
ing suddenly  up  as  we  drove 
through  a  magnificent  old  gateway, 
it  occurred  to  her  to  remark  that 
the  walls  were  very  thick  !  Lydia 
scarcely  even  does  so  much  as  this. 

But  we  go  too  quick.  The  voy- 
age lasts  through  three-quarters  of 
the  book,  and  during  its  course 
there  is  an  incalculable  amount  of 
courtship  —  conversations  carried 
on  while  promenading  about  the 
deck,  Lydia  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Staniford.  Thus  they  pursue  the 
ordinary  course  through  the  light 
metaphysics  of  preliminary  flirta- 
tion to  a  very  serious  love-making, 
which,  however,  ends  with  the  ter- 
mination of  the  voyage  without 
any  decisive  word  being  said — the 
young  man,  in  an  excess  of  de- 
corum which  is  certainly  not  Eng- 
lish, if  it  is  American,  resolving 
that  she  must  be  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  friends  before  he  speaks. 
The  moment  he  has  parted  with  her 
he  regrets  this,  but  it  is  too  late  to 
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mend  it,  and  a  quite  ludicrous  com- 
plication of  accidents  happens  to  pre- 
vent him  following  her  immediately. 
Dunham,  the  companion  and  con- 
fidant, has  a  fall  at  Trieste,  which 
brings  on  brain-fever,  and  the  letter 
which  Staniford  writes  to  explain 
this  is  never  posted  by  the  porter 
of  the  hotel, — a  most  ai'bitrary  and 
ill-contrived  manner  of  creating  the 
necessary  embarrassment  and  delay. 
But  for  this,  of  course,  he  would 
have  followed  her  at  once  to  Venice, 
and  all  would  have  been   settled. 
But  Mr  Howells  has  to  produce 
some  sketches  of  Venetian  society, 
and  to  inflict  some  tortures  upon 
his  heroine,  otherwise  the  course  of 
true  love  would  run  too  smooth. 
We   need   not   follow    the    young 
woman  as  she  goes   about,   stung 
with  a  sort  of  concentrated  disdain 
of   everything  and  everybody  she 
sees,     during    the   few    days   that 
elapse   of    uncertainty    about   her 
lover.      Her  journey  from  Trieste, 
short   as    it    is,     makes    her    un- 
pleasantly    acquainted     with    the 
changed  manners  of  the  world  on 
which  she  has  entered.     Her  aunt 
sends  not  only  her  husband,  but  her 
maid,  to  attend  upon  the  traveller ; 
and  Lydia  resents  the  presence  of 
the  latter — why,  we  cannot   very 
distinctly  see,  any  more  than  we 
can   see  why    Mrs    Erwin   should 
have  sent  her,  the  young  lady  being 
under   the    charge    of    her   uncle. 
But   notwithstanding   this  double 
precaution,  a  young  Italian  officer 
is  rude  to  her  in  the  railway  car- 
riage, changing  his  place  to  come 
and  sit  beside  her  while  her  uncle 
sleeps.      We   think    it  detracts   a 
little    from    Lydia's    perfect  inno- 
cence that  she  should  have  been  so 
rapidly  perceptive  of   the  wicked- 
ness   of    this.       Another    of    Mr 
Howells'  heroines  travelling  in  the 
same  way,  makes  friends  with  an 
officer   under   precisely   the    same 
circumstances,  at  the  risk,   a  few 
days  after,  of  a  proposal  of  marriage 


from  him,  and  thinks  no  harm. 
There  is  considerable  passion  and 
force,  however,  in  the  outburst  of 
the  girl's  indignant  uneasiness  and 
wrath  in  the  scene  in  which  her 
aunt — who  is  very  frivolous  but 
kind,  worshipping  her  niece's 
beauty,  and  calculating  on  produc- 
ing a  great  succes  by  its  means — 
ascertains  the  facts  of  her  journey. 
It  is  a  return  to  the  old  subject, 
and  sufficiently  overstrained  so  far 
as  that  goes ;  but  it  is  clever  and 
effective. 

" '  Had  you  many  passengers  ?  But 
of  course  not.  That  was  what  made 
it  so  delightful  for  me  when  I  came 
over  that  way.  I  was  newly  married 
then,  and  with  spirits — oh  dear  me  ! 
—  for  anything.  It  was  an  adven- 
ture the  whole  way,  and  we  got  so 
well  acquainted,  it  was  like  one  family. 
I  suppose  your  grandfather  put  you  in 
charge  of  some  family?  I  know  artists 
sometimes  come  out  that  way,  and 
people  for  their  health.' 

" '  There  was  no  family  on  our  ship,' 
said  Lydia.  '  My  state-room  had  been 
fixed  up  for  the  captain's  wife — 

"  '  Our  captain's  wife  was  along  too,' 
interposed  Mrs  Erwin.  'She  was 
such  a  joke  with  us.  She  had  been 
out  to  Venice  on  a  voyage  before,  and 
used  to  be  always  talking  about  the 
Du-ra£  Palace.  And  did  they  really 
turn  out  of  their  state-room  for  you  ? ' 
" '  She  was  not  along,'  said  Lydia. 
" '  Not  along  ? '  repeated  Mrs  Erwin, 
feebly.  'Who — who  were  the  other 
passengers  ? ' 

" '  There  were  three  gentlemen,'  an- 
swered Lydia. 

" '  Three  gentlemen  ?  —  three  men  ? 

Three And  you — and —   '     Mrs 

Erwin  fell  back  upon  her  pillow,  and 
remained  gazing  at  Lydia  with  a  sort 
of  remote  bewildered  pity  as  at  perdi- 
tion— not,  indeed,  beyond  compassion, 
but  far  beyond  help.  Lydia's  colour 
had  been  coming  and  going,  but  now 
it  settled  to  a  clear  white.  Mrs 
Erwin  commanded  herself  sufficiently 
to  resume — 'And  there  were — there 
were — no  other  ladies  ? ' 
"'No.' 

" '  And  you  were ' 

" '  I  was  the  only  woman  on  board,' 
replied  Lydia.  She  rose  abruptly, 
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striking  the  edge  of  the  table  in  her 
movement,  and  setting  its  china  and 
silver  jarring.  'Oh,  I  know  what 
you  mean,  Aunt  Josephine  ;  but  two 
days  ago  I  shouldn't  have  dreamt  it.' 

" '  From  the  time  the  ship  sailed  till 
I  reached  this  wicked  place  there 
wasn't  a  word  said  nor  a  look  looked 
to  make  me  think  I  wasn't  just  as 
right  and  safe  there  as  if  I  had  been 
in  my  own  room  at  home.  They  were 
never  anything  but  good  and  kind  to 
me.  They  never  let  me  think  that 
they  could  be  my  enemies,  or  that  I 
must  suspect  them,  and  be  on  the 
watch  against  them.  They  were 
Americans  !  I  had  to  wait  for  one 
of  your  Europeans  to  teach  me  that — 
for  that  officer  who  was  here  yester- 
day— 

"  '  The  Cavalieri  ?    Why,  when 

" '  He  spoke  to  me  in  the  cars  when 
Mr  Erwin  was  asleep.  Had  he  any 
right  to  do  so  ? ' 

" '  He  would  think  he  had  if  he 
thought  you  were  alone,'  said  Mrs 
Erwin,  plaintively.  '  I  don't  see  how 
we  could  resent  it.  It  was  simply  a 
mistake  on  his  part.  And  now  you 
see,  Lydia ' 

" '  Oh,  I  see  how  my  coming  the 
way  I  have  will  seem  to  all  these 
people,'  cried  Lydia,  with  passionate 
despair.  '  I  know  how  it  will  seem 
to  that  married  woman  who  lets  a 
man  be  in  love  with  her,  and  that 
old  woman  who  cannot  live  with 
her  husband  because  he  is  too  good 
and  kind,  and  that  girl  who  swears 
and  doesn't  know  who  her  father  is, 
and  that  impudent  painter,  and  that 
officer  who  thinks  he  has  the  right  to 
insult  women  if  he  finds  them  alone  ! 
I  wonder  the  sea  doesn't  swallow  up 
a  place  where  even  Americans  go  to 
the  theatre  on  the  Sabbath  ! ' 

"  '  Lydia  !  Lydia  !  it  isn't  so  bad 
as  it  seems  to  you,'  pleaded  her  aunt, 
thrown  upon  the  defensive  by  the 
girl's  outburst.  '  There  are  ever  so 
many  good  and  nice  people  in  Venice, 
and  I  know  them  too  —  Italians  as 
well  as  foreigners.  .  .  .  Is  it  better 
to  let  your  uncle  go  to  the  opera 
alone  or  to  go  with  him  ?  You  told 
me  to  go  with  him  yourself ;  and 
they  consider  Sunday  over  on  the 
Continent  after  morning  service  any- 
way !' 

"  '  Oh,  it  makes  no  difference  ! '  re- 


torted Lydia,  wildly  ;  '  I  am  going 
away.  I  am  going  home.  I  have 
money  enough  to  get  to  Trieste,  and 
the  ship  is  there,  and  Captain  Lewin 
will  take  me  back  with  him.  Oh  ! ' 
she  moaned,  '  he  has  been  in  Europe, 
too,  and  I  suppose  he's  like  the  rest  of 
you  ; — and  he  thought  because  I  was 
helpless  and  alone  he  had  a  right  to — 
oh,  I  see  it  !  I  see  now  that  he  never 
meant  anything,  and — oh — oh — oh  ! ' 
She  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  as 
if  crushed  to  them  by  the  cruel  doubt 
that  suddenly  overwhelmed  her,  and 
flung  out  her  arms  on  Mrs  Erwin's 
coverlet — which  was  of  Venetian  lace 
sewed  upon  silk,  a  choice  bit  from  the 
palace  of  one  of  the  ducal  families — 
and  buried  her  face  in  it. 

"  Her  aunt  rose  from  her  pillow  and 
looked  in  wonder  and  trouble  at  the 
beautiful  fallen  head  and  the  fair 
young  figure  shaken  with  sobs.  '  He 
— who1?  what  are  you  talking  about, 
Lydia  ?  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  Did 
Captain  Lewin — 

" '  No,  no,'  wailed  the  girl ;  '  the  one 
that  gave  me  the  book.' 

" '  The  one  that  gave  you  the  book  ? 
the  book  you  were  looking  at  last 
night  ? ' 

"'Yes,'  sobbed  Lydia,  with  her 
voice  muffled  in  the  coverlet. 

"Mrs  Erwin  lay  down  again  with 
significant  deliberation.  Her  face  was 
still  full  of  trouble,  but  of  bewilder- 
ment no  longer." 

The  suspense,  after  all,  only  lasts 
five  days,  and  then  all  goes  well. 
It  is  noted  indeed,  in  passing,  by 
Mrs  Erwin,  that  Stamford's  family 
and  circumstances  are  "  only  too 
suitable.  At  home  he  wouldn't 
have  looked  at  a  girl  like  you," — but 
that  is  all.  Mrs  Dunham  is  more 
open  in  speech.  "  He's  done  the 
wisest  thing  he  could  by  taking  her 
out  to  California.  She  never  would 
have  gone  down  here,"  that  young 
lady  says.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  Lydia 
Blond,  as  she  appears  in  Mr  How- 
ells's  plays,  should  not  have  gone 
down  anywhere — which  is  the  re- 
markable part  of  the  story.  We 
are  all  accustomed  to  the  wonder- 
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ful  capabilities  of  young  ladies  in 
novels  to  assimilate  themselves  to 
an  elevated  station  ;  but  this  is  a 
little  more  than  that  inalienable 
gift.  And  if  it  is  an  Americanism, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  heard 
of  as  yet.  It  carries  out  the 
stories  we  used  to  be  told  in  what 
must  have  been  an  elementary 
chapter  of  American  life — of  the 
ladies  who  had  to  perform  all 
their  own  household  work,  without 
any  damage  to  their  gentility,  and 
who  kept  up  their  reading  and  their 
music,  and  even  their  white  hands, 
all  the  same  —  stories  which,  if 
apocryphal,  were  pleasing,  and  gave 
a  sort  of  possibility  to  the  demo- 
cratic rule,  socially  speaking.  All 
these  familiar  fables  have  disap- 
peared from  the  highly  artificial 
and  conventional  world  of  nou- 
veaux  ric/ies  to  which  we  are  intro- 
duced by  Mr  James.  But  if  Mr 
Howells  be  right,  here  is  our  demo- 
cratic ideal  again. 

The  picture  in  '  A  Foregone  Con- 
clusion '  of  the  poor  young  inven- 
tor-priest, whom  another  Amer- 
ican consul  introduces  to  another 
beautiful  young  lady  (with  her 
mother),  to  teach  her  Italian,  is 
extremely  pathetic,  and  even  tragi- 
cal. Priests  who  fall  passionately 
in  love  with  pretty  young  women, 
are  by  common  consent  almost 
banished  from  the  higher  class  of 
fiction.  The  tragedy  in  such  a 
case  is  too  easy,  the  circumstances 
too  painful.  Perhaps  it  is  only  in 
a  primitive  state  of  feeling  that  we 
are  deeply  and  tragically  impressed 
with  the  terrible  deprivations  of 
celibacy  ;  and  acknowledge  it  is  in 
the  simple  forms  of  fiction  that  the 
subject  is  generally  treated.  To 
more  sophisticated  intelligences, 
men  who  have  so  many  other 
ways  of  attaining  power  arid  influ- 
ence in  life  are  not  so  profoundly 
to  be  pitied.  Don  Ippolito,  however, 
is  a  new  type  of  the  priest-victim. 
He  is  a  simple-minded  dreamer, 


with  the  curious  matter-of-fact 
development  which  is  truly  Italian, 
and  a  man  without  religion,  though 
he  is  a  priest ;  and  when  the  stern 
but  lovely  young  Puritan  whom 
he  is  engaged  to  teach  (all  her 
previous  teachers  having  fallen  in 
love  with  her),  represents  to  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  remain  a 
priest  for  a  day,  his  childlike  ima- 
gination takes  fire,  and  all  the 
blessedness  of  life  and  love  bursts 
suddenly  upon  him.  The  unsus- 
picious mother  opens  her  doors 
wide,  and  both  the  ladies  offer  him 
a  home  in  America,  and  all  their 
influence  to  push  into  public  favour 
his  many  inventions ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  falls  into  the 
snare,  and  at  last  believes  that 
only  an  interest  warmer  than  the 
common  could  justify  such  marks 
of  favour.  Don  Ippolito  is  by  far 
the  highest  effort  Mr  Howells  has 
made.  It  is  a  little  theatrical  and 
conventional,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  touching  realisation  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  stainless  and 
inexperienced  life  in  the  poor  fel- 
low's wild,  futile  hopes,  his  im- 
possible inventions,  and  still  more 
impossible  love ;  and  the  contrast 
between  his  tragic  reality  and  the 
impertinent  superficialism  of  the 
young  man  of  the  world,  the  com- 
monplace and  trifling  printer,  who 
patronises  and  does  not  understand 
him,  is  sketched  with  much  effect. 
The  impassioned  scene  in  the  gar- 
den, when  he  betrays  his  love  and 
is  met  with  the  horrified  exclama- 
tion of  "  You — a  priest !  "  from  the 
girl  who  has  been  urging  him  to 
throw  off  the  priestly  office,  and 
whose  penitence  and  pity  only 
suffice  to  soften  the  death-blow 
her  soft  hand  has  given  him, 
reaches  the  verge  of  tragic  power. 
The  process  of  his  self-deception 
all  through  is  worked  out  with 
understanding  and  sympathy  :  and 
though  Don  Ippolito's  certain  nega- 
tion of  belief  adds  a  double  horror 
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to  his  imprisoned  existence,  and 
makes  it  almost  too  painful  for  the 
uses  of  romance,  yet  the  concep- 
tion shows  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  under  its  special  Italian 
conditions  which  far  surpasses  any- 
thing else  Mr  Howells  has  attained. 
The  trifling  little  duets  for  tenor 
and  soprano  which  fill  the  other 
volumes  of  this  series  belong  to 
an  altogether  inferior  world,  and 
are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath.  In  this  character, 
once,  and  once  only,  our  author 
touches  upon  something  higher  than 
the  mere  drawing-room,  or — we  beg 
his  pardon  —  parlour  comedy  of 
superficial  life. 

Among  the  books  which  treat  of 
the  lives  of  Americans  at  home,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  '  Modern 
Instance,'  which  has  appeared  dur- 
ing this  year  in  the  '  Century.'  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  book,  nor  one  we 
should  recommend  to  the  reader 
who  is  .either  sick  or  sorry ;  but 
perhaps,  from  this  very  fact,  it  is 
more  powerful  than  any  of  Mr 
Howells's  previous  works.  It  is 
the  story  of  two  headstrong  and 
indisciplined  young  people,  and  of 
their  marriage  and  misery.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  it  was 
designed  from  the  beginning  to  il- 
lustrate in  one  way  or  other  the 
facility  of  divorce  in  America,  which 
begins  to  frighten  the  philosopher 
and  statesman  :  probably  this  de- 
sign has  been  adopted  at  the  end, 
and  a  purpose  and  moral  suddenly 
tacked  on  to  a  work  which  was 
intended  only  to  trace  the  gradual 
declension  and  degradation  of  one 
of  those  amiably  mannered  and  not 
bad  -  hearted  reprobates,  who  are 
the  favourite  warnings  and  subjects 
of  fiction.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  imagine  that 
the  conclusion  was  not  that  which 
the  author  had  originally  intended, 
and  that  he  has  been  beguiled  from 
the  straight  way  of  art  in  order  to 
enforce  a  principle.  However  this 


may  be,  the  work  is  full  of  glimpses 
of  American  life  of  the  most  in- 
structive kind,  all  the  more  so  that 
the  book  is  written  in  simplicity 
and  good  faith  for  its  natural 
audience,  and  with  none  of  that 
uncomfortable  defensive  attitude 
and  defiant  braggadocio  which 
disfigure  the  others.  In  the 
'  Modern  Instance '  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  strange  society  of  a 
little  town  called  Equity  in  Maine  ; 
to  a  young- adventurer-journalist ; 
the  smart  editor,  whose  work  seems 
so  disastrously  visible  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  press ;  and 
to  the  extraordinary  household  of 
the  village  lawyer,  Squire  Gaylord, 
whose  only  daughter  Marcia  is  the 
heroine.  The  description  of  the 
snowed-up  country,  of  which  this 
stern  little  town  is  the  centre, 
bound  in  the  ice-chains  which  last 
half  the  year,  with  its  grey  houses 
relieved  against  the  waste  of  snow, 
is  done  with  great  skill  and  power. 
And  the  life  is  not  much  more 
genial  than  the  scene.  Marcia  is 
one  of  the  slim  and  lovely  examples 
of  American  girlhood,  of  whom  Mr 
Howells  is  so  fond ;  but  she  is  a 
sort  of  impersonation  of  impulse 
and  violent  self-will,  to  be  found  in 
no  other  of  his  heroines.  From 
the  moment  we  are  introduced  to 
her,  we  are  aware  that  she  is  pas- 
sionately, almost  shamelessly,  in 
love  with  Bartley  Hubbard,  the 
young  editor,  who,  though  he  has 
had  a  college  education,  and  "  has 
his  measure  at  a  tailor's,"  almost 
as  great  a  distinction  (for  the  young 
men  about  Equity  wore  ready-made 
clothes),  is  in  reality  a  nobody, 
and  the  sum  of  his  own  exertions. 
Marcia  is  as  entirely  though  amiably 
selfish  as  she  is  self-willed.  This 
fact  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
Hubbard,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other 
spectators  ;  but  he  is  so  much  flat- 
tered by  her  preference,  and  so 
ready  to  make  love  to  any  pretty 
girl  who  may  happen  to  converse 
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with  him,  that,  after  a  night  spent 
in  her  company,  he  presents  himself 
to  Miss  Gaylord  next  morning  and 
makes  a  declaration,  which  is 
scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  before 
she  throws  herself  upon  him  in  a 
sort  of  delirium  of  delight  and  joy. 
This,  however,  which  might  be  re- 
pulsive under  coarser  treatment, 
and  which  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
the  hand  of  several  English  writ- 
ers, even  feminine,  would  make 
highly  repulsive — is  so  managed, 
that  the  visionary  passion  of  the 
girl, — high-flown  and  violent,  and  im- 
patient of  every  restraint, — breathes 
not  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the 
grosser  ideas  with  which  passion  is 
so  often  associated.  Miss  Brough- 
ton  might — we  do  not  say  would — 
have  made  the  young  woman  more 
or  less  animal,  with  all  her  senses 
in  commotion ;  but  there  is  not  a 
hint  of  anything  of  the  sort  in  the 
flame  of  passionate  attachment  and 
devotion  that  inspires  this  Ameri- 
can girl.  Her  utter  self-betrayal 
and  surrender,  and  the  affectionate 
but  always  half-amused  acceptance 
of  it  all  by  the  good-natured  wooer 
— whose  absolute  want  of  principle 
we  are  half  disposed  to  take  ill  at 
first,  he  is  so  genial  and  willing  to 
please  everybody — leave  us  in  no 
doubt  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
troubles  to  come, — especially  as  her 
capacity  for  jealousy,  as  violent  and 
visionary  as  her  love,  is  revealed  to 
us  on  the  first  day  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  flames  so  high  and  fierce- 
ly, that  in  twenty-four  hours  the 
engagement  is  broken  off  and  abso- 
lute despair  succeeds.  The  picture 
we  have  of  Marcia's  home  is  very 
curious.  Squire  Gaylord  is  the 
principal  lawyer  of  the  place — 
which  means,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  that  he  is  attorney  and 
barrister  in  one  person,  and  capable 
of  executing  both  functions.  His 
wife  is  a  passive  sort  of  woman, 
who,  having  been  checked  by  her 
husband  in  her  religious  sentiments, 


has  thrown  the  responsibility  of 
everything  —  including  her  only 
daughter's  training — upon  him ;  and 
there  is  a  passionate  attachment 
between  the  father  and  daughter 
apart  from  the  domestic  stoic.  The 
spectator-woman  is  pushed  aside. 
"  She  spoke  with  that  awe  of  her 
daughter  and  her  judgments,  which," 
Mr  How  ells  says,  "is  one  of  the 
pathetic  idiosyncrasies  of  a  certain 
class  of  American  mothers."  The 
Squire  spends  most  of  his  time  at 
his  office,  and  is  rarely  at  home ; 
they  have  no  friends,  and  see 
nobody,  even  the  little  inch  of  the 
Church  being  cut  off  by  the  utter 
abeyance  of  religious  practices  in 
the  strange  household.  Marcia 
has  been  brought  up  without  know- 
ing anything  about  this  part  of  life. 
She  is  as  ignorant  as  a  young 
heathen,  even  after  two  years  at 
school,  and  though  she  is  supposed 
to  go  to  church  occasionally, 
and  was  driven  over  by  Bartley  to 
"the  church  sociable  at  Lower 
Equity."  Nor  has  the  poor  girl 
any  more  society  than  she  has 
religion.  "  Since  Marcia  had  come 
home  from  school,  they  had  much 
company,  as  Mrs  Gaylord  called  it, 
two  or  three  times  for  her ;  but 
they  had  held  aloof  from  the 
festivity, — the  squire  in  his  office, 
and  Mrs  Gaylord  in  the  family 
room."  When  Marcia  has  a 
visitor,  her  mother  withdraws. 
"As  soon  as  Marcia  opened  the 
door,  Mrs  Gaylord  modestly  rose 
and  went  out  into  the  kitchen  :  the 
mother  who  remained  in  the  room 
when  her  daughter  had  company, 
was  an  oddity  almost  unknown  in 
Equity."  It  is  evident  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  triumphant  career 
of  the  daughters,  mothers  in 
America  "have  not  a  very  good 
time."  In  another  of  Mr  Howells's 
books,  in  a  terrible  crisis  when  the 
mother  believes  that  her  daughter  is 
committing  herself  fatally  with  a 
lover  who  is  "  out  of  the  question  " 
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as  a  husband,  it  is  still  quite 
against  her  sense  of  honour  to  put 
a  single  question  to  the  girl  in  her 
teens.  "I  wish  to  know  only 
what  she  will  freely  tell  me,"  this 
model  of  maternal  virtue  says.  "  I 
am  waiting  for  you  to  speak,"  she 
adds,  even  when  the  girl  in  her 
dilemma  implores  of  her  mother 
to  ask  her  what  is  happening. 
This  high  code  of  honour  is  evi- 
dently the  standard  of  domestic 
life,  and  it  is  fully  recognised  that 
the  experience  of  the  elders  is  not 
on  any  occasion  to  be  produced  for 
the  help  of  the  young,  except, 
like  Dogberry's  reading  and  writ- 
ing, when  there  is  no  occasion 
for  such  vanities.  That  Marcia 
should  receive  her  lover  (before  he 
is  so  professedly)  on  their  return 
from  their  drive,  and  sit  with  him 
in  the  parlour  after  midnight,  when 
everybody  else  in  the  house  is  asleep, 
is  a  peculiarity  better  known.  And 
here,  as  in  other  particulars  we 
have  pointed  out,  the  habit  is  not 
original.  It  only  belongs  to  a 
lower  level  in  the  old  country  than 
that  upon  which  we  find  it  estab- 
lished as  a  revolutionary  institu- 
tion in  the  new.  The  farm-ser- 
vants in  Scotland  spend  or  spent 
half  their  nights  in  this  kind  of 
social  intercourse ;  and  to  have  been 
prevented  from  receiving  Tarn  or 
Jock  by  the  dim  glow  of  the 
gathered  fire,  or  at  the  chamber 
window  in  the  summer  nights, 
would  have  been  considered  by 
Bell  or  Jenny  the  most  inhuman 
of  tyrannies.  Harm  comes  of  it, 
as  is  evident  in  Scotland,  but  not 
in  America;  which,  perhaps,  is 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  elevation 
in  the  social  scale  which  the  rustic 
habit  has  undergone.  It  is  curious, 
however,  to  speak  of  elevation  in 
the  social  scale,  in  regard  to  this 
village  house,  where  the  mother 
and  daughter,  to  all  appearance,  do 
their  household  work  without  any 
intervention  of  servants,  though 


the  father  is  both  wealthy  and 
important  in  his  locality.  The 
attorney's  daughter  in  a  little  Eng- 
lish town,  though  much  less  well 
off,  would  be  as  little  likely  to 
serve  up  the  dinner,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  lover,  the  news- 
paper editor,  as  she  would  be 
to  entertain  company  by  herself, 
her  mother  modestly  withdrawing 
from  the  festivity. 

Marcia's  wild  passion  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  jealousy  drives 
her  lover  from  her ;  but  when  she 
finds  he  does  not  come  back,  and 
is  indeed  leaving  the  town,  it  carries 
her  wildly  in  despair  after  him, 
over  miles  of  snow  to  the  railway 
station  to  ask  his  pardon  as  she 
says,  but  in  reality  to  win  him  back, 
as  Bartley,  who  has  no  delusion 
on  the  subject,  readily  perceives. 
He  has,  however,  no  objection, 
and  they  employ  the  interval  be- 
tween two  trains  by  a  rapid  drive 
to  the  next  village,  where  they 
rouse  up  an  old  minister  from  his 
evening  doze,  and  get  married  with- 
out further  formalities, — starting  at 
once  for  Boston,  with  the  price  of 
Bartley's  horse  for  their  sole  provi- 
sion, to  make  their  fortune.  The 
wanderings  of  the  young  couple  in 
search  of  a  lodging,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  early  life,  are 
very  quaint,  and  prettily  described. 
To  us  it  would  seem  the  most  un- 
comfortable of  all  possible  ways  of 
living.  They  secure  a  single  room, 
in  a  Boston  by-street,  and  go  out  for 
their  meals  to  the  restaurant,  which 
is  cheaper  than  boarding, — the  only 
other  form  of  life  practicable.  Per- 
haps the  poor  English  couple,  whose 
chief  ambition  it  is  to  have  "  a  little 
'ome,"  might  learn  some  modifica- 
tion of  their  individualism  with  an 
addition  to  their  comfort ;  but  to 
our  insular  ideas,  no  life  could  be 
less  lovely  or  desirable  than  this 
routine  of  eating-houses.  However,, 
we  must  add  that  Marcia  is  of  our 
opinion ;  and  her  desire  to  "  keep 
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house  "  is  so  strong,  that  we  soon 
find  the  pair  in  a  small  house  of 
their  own,  to  the  admiration  and 
amazement  of  all  their  surround- 
ings. Our  space  does  not  suffice  us 
to  trace  the  cleverness  of  Bartley, 
or  the  manner  in  which  he  makes 
his  way  in  journalism — first  quite 
legitimately  and  with  great  success, 
but  at  last  with  a  gradual  deteri- 
oration and  overreaching  of  him- 
self, which  lands  him  in  misery  and 
shame.  He  is  a  sort  of  vulgar  Tito, 
without  any  of  the  tragic  elements 
involved  in  George  Eliot's  great 
and  terrible  conception, — dropping 
from  dishonesty  to  dishonesty,  from 
indulgence  to  indulgence,  with  no 
more  heroic  result  than  that  of 
getting  fat  and  slightly  dissipated, 
and  losing  character,  even  with  the 
not  too  scrupulous  journalists  with 
whom  he  is  surrounded.  We  fail 
indeed  to  see  his  motive  for  risk- 
ing his  settled  position  by  the 
stolen  account  of  a  rough  adven- 
turer's wanderings  which  he  contri- 
butes to  another  newspaper  while 
himself  editor  of  the  '  Events,'  thus 
involving  a  brother  editor  in  a 
cheat,  and  offending  his  own  pro- 
prietor for  the  most  trifling  profit. 
It  seems  rather  too  like  doing 
wrong  for  the  sake  of  doing  wrong 
— an  unprofitable  occupation.  His 
other  sins  do  not  strike  us  as  very 
heavy.  He  drinks  a  great  deal  of 
beer,  which  makes  him  fat,  and  this 
is,  no  doubt,  a  mistake.  But  he 
has  his  trials.  Marcia,  when  seized 
with  a  fit  of  often  utterly  unreason- 
able jealousy,  has  a  way  of  march- 
ing up-stairs  and  locking  herself 
into  her  own  room,  which  could 
not  have  been  pleasant ;  and  when 
on  one  of  these  occasions  Bartley 
goes  out,  and,  after  much  wander- 
ing about  in  the  night,  gets  so 
many  glasses  of  "  hot-Scotch  "  that 
he  becomes  inarticulate,  and  has  to 
be  taken  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  the  intolerable  prince  of 
virtue  Ben  Halleck,  who  is  Mr 


Howells's  good  hero,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  justification  for  the  escapade. 
The  way,  however,  in  which  every 
divergence  from  the  path  of  so- 
briety is  dealt  with  in  these  books, 
is  very  remarkable.  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  young  inebri- 
ate of  the  Aristook.  An  almost 
shrillness  of  passionate  indignation 
is  in  every  reference  to  this  sin. 
The  old  classification  of  those  sins 
of  the  flesh  as  much  more  venial 
than  the  sins  of  the  intellect, 
which  makes  Dante  keep  his  glut- 
tons and  sensualists  in  the  milder 
circles  of  hell,  and  plunge  his  liars 
and  traitors  into  the  profoundest 
depth,  is  reversed  in  the  New 
World.  Our  sympathies  are  great- 
ly with  the  older  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  justice  requires  us  to 
ask  whether  the  identification  of  it 
as  the  one  thing  intolerable  is  alto- 
gether just.  We  doubt  still  more 
whether  it  is  wise :  and  it  is  not 
merciful  at  all. 

The  conclusion  of  this  book  is, 
we  think,  a  mistake.  The  foolish 
couple,  married  in  haste,  on  the 
insecure  footing  of  a  foolish  girl's 
violent  passion,  and  part  at  last  in 
an  equally  violent  outburst  of  her 
jealousy,  for  which  we  suppose  Mr 
Howells  intends  us  to  believe  there 
is  no  reason.  Bartley,  who  by 
this  time  finds  his  life  generally 
impracticable,  leaves  her,  and  for 
two  years  there  is  nothing  heard  of 
him.  Marcia's  passion,  as  is  usual, 
ends  in  violent  penitence,  and  as 
wild  a  longing  for  the  man  she 
never  ceases  to  love,  as  that  which 
first  precipitated  her  into  his  arms, 
— and  she  waits  during  these  two 
years  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  for 
his  return.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  chance  throws  into  the 
hands  of  the  insupportable  Halleck 
an  Indiana  newspaper,  in  which 
she  is  summoned  to  appear  to 
answer  the  demand  of  Bartly  for 
a  divorce.  Immediately  the  whole 
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party  is  swept  away  on  a  gust  of 
wrath,  led  by  the  implacable  and 
vindictive  Squire,  and  half  against 
Maria's  will,  to  the  far -distant 
corner  in  which  the  case  is  to  be 
decided.  The  '  Century '  magazine 
declares  that  Mr  Howells  has  in- 
fluenced public  opinion  in  a  power- 
ful manner  against  divorce  by  this 
picture.  We  confess  we  cannot 
see  how  it  should  be  so.  Had  it 
been  a  plea  for  divorce,  we  should 
have  comprehended  it  better.  For 
indeed  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
human  advantage,  apart  from  the 
most  sacred  view  of  the  matter, 
in  keeping  together  by  force  two 
people  so  utterly  unadapted  to 
harmonise,  and  to  whom  clearly 
life  has  become  impossible  in  any 
pretence  at  union.  The  scene,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  power ;  though 
we  are  quite  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  elevated  diction  and  correct 
language  in  which  Squire  Gaylord, 
inspired  at  once  by  love  and  hatred, 
addresses  the  Court  at  Tecumseh 
on  his  daughter's  behalf,  falling 
prostrate  at  the  conclusion  in  a  fit 
of  paralysis.  (By  the  way,  is  paraly- 
sis understood  to  be  brought  on  by 
excessive  emotion  ?  We  wonder 
what  the  'Lancet'  has  to  say  on 
this  subject  1  It  is  so  invariably 
in  novels.)  Even  here,  in  all  the 
whirl  of  indignant  rage  and  pas- 
sion, with  the  really  tragic  figure 
of  the  old  father  rising  against  the 
strange  background,  we  confess  to  a 
certain  indulgent  sentimenttowards 
Bartley,  though  he  is  a  cheat  and  a 
liar.  The  virtuous  and  genteel  people 
in  the  book  are,  without  exception, 
odious.  The  vindictive  old  Squire 
and  the  passionate  Marcia  are  always 
a  little  high-flown,  and  require  of 
the  easy,  unprincipled,  good-natured 
rascal  a  hundred  virtues  quite  un- 
known to  him  ;  yet  the  fact  that  he 
is  always  on  the  point  of  being 
good  when  his  wife  flies  in  his  face, 
or  some  particularly  discouraging 
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accident  happens,  shows  that  Mr 
Howells  has  relentings  over  Bart- 
ley,  who  is  the  only  real  sweet- 
tempered  individual  in  a  painful 
but  powerful  book.  It  is  alto- 
gether the  strongest  face  which  the 
author  has  put  before  us ;  and  if 
he  will  forget  the  foreign  reviews, 
and  the  stupidity  and  hostility  of 
the  English,  and  illustrate  frankly, 
without  any  polemical  intention, 
the  society  he  knows,  there  is  no 
telling  how  far  he  may  go.  A 
'Modern  Instance'  is  better  than 
'  Washington  Square,'  Mr  James's 
appalling  contribution  to  the  in- 
ternal history  of  American  domes- 
tic life :  but  if  Mr  Howells  will 
accept  a  suggestion  from  an  Eng- 
lish critic,  let  him  take  a  little 
more  pains  with  his  gentlemen. 
We  allow  in  his  favour  the  pro- 
verbial difficulty  of  forming  a 
hero  who  shall  not  be  more  or 
less  a  lay-figure;  but  we  hope 
the  impertinent  fineness,  which  is 
very  different  from  refinement,  of 
his  Stamfords  and  Ferrises,  is  not 
the  best  America  can  do.  We  take 
an  interest  in  Bartley  Hubbard, 
notwithstanding  his  sins  and  mean- 
nesses and  dishonesties.  We  are 
sorry  for  him,  and  almost  think 
him  not  irreclaimable.  But  Ben 
Halleck  is  utterly  irreclaimable  :  a 
desire  to  kick  him  is  the  warm  im- 
pulse in  our  mind  at  his  every  ap- 
pearance. Why  should  so  limp  and 
boneless  a  being  stand  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  kind  of  Ameri- 
can ?  Give  us,  then,  the  worst,  we 
cry  with  effusion — the  miner  in  all 
his  savagery,  the  wild  logger  in  the 
woods,  even  the  smart  editor.  We 
have  enough  of  the  nerveless  moral 
dilettante  in  our  own  obsolete  so- 
ciety. To  see  him  cropping  up  in 
America  as  the  representative  of 
all  that  is  best  and  purest,  is  the 
last  and  most  painful  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
L 
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IN  attempting  a  forecast  of  the 
political  New  Year,  we  frankly 
acknowledge  that  the  normal  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  task  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
our  Prime  Minister.  It  was  very 
well  for  Mr  Pope,  in  the  days  of 
"good  Queen  Anne,"  to  assert  that 

"  Nature  well  known  no  prodigies  re- 
main; 
Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain. " 

But  though  it  once  pleased  Lord 
Hough  ton  to  declare  that  the  bard 
of  Twickenham  had  prophetically 
described  Mr  Gladstone  in  the 
lines — - 

' '  Though   long  my  party  built  on  me 

their  hopes, 
For  writing  pamphlets,  and  for  roasting 

Popes," 

it  must  be  admitted,  that  so  long 
as  Mr  Gladstone  remains  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  all  speculations  as 
to  the  probable  policy  of  his  Gov- 
ernment at  home  or  abroad  must 
be  of  the  most  vague  and  uncertain 
character.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
experience,  varied  and  contradic- 
tory as  it  is,  of  the  last  three  years, 
we  will  venture  to  derive  some 
glimpses  of  the  future. 

First  as  to  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
this  most  important  domain  of 
ministerial  action,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's volition  is  subjected  to  checks 
and  counter  influences,  positive  and 
negative,  which  do  not  encounter 
him  in  domestic  legislation.  From 
the  first  moment  of  his  accession  to 
office  Mr  Gladstone  had  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  master-spirits  of  the 
Continent  did  not  accord  to  him 
the  deference  which  they  had  ac- 
corded to  his  illustrious  predecessor; 
and  that  the  political  friendship 
of  Monsieur  Gambetta  did  not  carry 
with  it  the  active,  or  even  passive, 


support  of  that  rather  rickety  po- 
litical construction,  the  French  Re- 
public. This  disagreeable  fact  was 
soon  made  apparent  by  the  long- 
drawn  and  abortive  negotiations 
for  a  Commercial  Treaty,  no  less 
than  by  the  positive  refusal  of  the 
French  Government  to  adopt  co- 
ercive measures  against  Turkey  in 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  recent  ostentatious 
abandonment  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  warlike  co-operation 
with  England  in  Egypt  must  have 
dispelled  any  illusions  as  to  the 
utility  of  a  French  alliance  in  any 
serious  European  complication;  and 
Mr  Gladstone  will  have  to  recog- 
nise the  to  him  humiliating  fact, 
that  in  the  future  his  foreign  pol- 
icy must  be  that  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  Perhaps,  indeed,  having 
copied,  or  rather  travestied,  it  in 
Egypt,  and  having  acquired  from 
the  travesty  some  ephemeral  popu- 
larity, our  versatile  Premier  may 
persuade  himself  that  his  new 
policy  is  original,  and  appropriate 
with  a  clear  conscience  that  "  mili- 
tary credit "  which  Lord  Salisbury 
in  his  magnificent  address  at  Edin- 
burgh rightly  placed  above  its 
French  pseudonym — prestige.  Be 
it  so :  the  country  knows  that  hence- 
forward, however  clumsily  and  re- 
luctantly, the  Foreign  policy  of 
Mr  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville 
will  follow  that  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  Lord  Salisbury.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  shouts  of  acclamation  which 
greeted  the  scanty  band  of  Indian 
soldiers  in  their  triumphal  march 
through  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall 
on  November  18th,  conveyed  the 
renewed  adhesion  of  the  people  to 
the  Egyptian  and  Eastern  policy 
of  the  boldest  and  most  far-seeing 
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statesman  who  has  managed  our 
affairs  since  the  days  of  Pitt. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  mark 
of  Beaconsfield  will  be  stamped, 
however  slightly,  on  the  Foreign 
policy  of  the  New  Year,  we  should 
here  dismiss  that  topic  did  we  not 
regard  with  some  apprehension  the 
violent  and  extraordinary  change 
which  has  occurred  in  our  relations 
with  France.  So  long  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  remained  in  power, 
those  relations,  though  never  al- 
lowed to  alter  or  modify  our  Eastern 
policy,  continued  friendly  and  cor- 
dial ;  but  now  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  from  the  mutual 
disappointment  of  the  visionary 
hopes  entertained  in  both  countries 
of  the  grand  results  which  would 
follow  the  entente  cordiale  between 
Mr  Gladstone  and  Mons.  Gambetta, 
have  arisen,  and  will  arise,  causes 
and  grounds  of  difference  and  em- 
barrassment which  will  seriously 
and  prejudicially  affect  their  friend- 
ly relations. 

In  Tunis,  in  Egypt,  in  Madagas- 
car, in  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
interests,  material  or  sentimental, 
of  the  two  countries  are  appearing 
to  clash ;  and  it  is  not  unimportant 
to  notice  that  while  France,  at 
home,  has  been  pursuing  an  almost 
reckless  anti-religious  policy,  abroad 
she  places  her  influence  and  her 
armed  force  at  the  service  of  Holy 
Church.  The  days  of  Queen  Po- 
inare  seem  to  have  returned,  and 
Exeter  Hall  is  nothing  loath  to 
accept  the  challenge  thrown  down 
by  the  agents  of  Republican  France. 
The  extraordinary  efforts  made  of 
late  years  to  increase  rapidly  the 
French  armoured  navy  has  attracted 
the  serious  attention  of  our  naval 
authorities  ;  and  they  are  now  cog- 
nisant of  the  fact  that  the  French 
annual  increase  of  fighting  tonnage 
considerably  exceeds  our  own.  It 
is  for  our  statesmen  to  satisfy  them- 
.selves  whether  this  feverish  activity 


arises  from  our  neighbour's  jealousy 
of  the  Italian  marine,  or  whether,  in 
despair  of  rivalling  on  land  the  com- 
bined hosts  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, France  is  not  straining  every 
nerve  to  become  the  predominant 
power  at  sea.  If  so,  the  year  1883 
may  witness  some  anxious  moments 
for  our  naval  diplomacy  in  those  dis- 
tant seas  where  French  commerce, 
French  colonisation,  and  French 
missions  are  most  strenuously  seek- 
ing development.  The  practical 
absorption  of  the  new  Egyptian 
army  into  our  own  by  the  superces- 
sioii  of  Baker  Pacha  in  favour  of 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  English  officers  under  him, 
though  in  itself  a  wise  if  masterful 
step,  is  not  calculated  to  soothe 
French  susceptibilities  or  allay 
French  jealousy  ;  nor  is  the  acqui- 
sition of  Tunis  likely  to  be  regarded 
by  the  French  as  an  equivalent  for 
their  loss  of  influence  in  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

But  if  1883  is  not  likely  to  wit- 
ness a  return  of  the  entente  cordiale 
with  France,  the  admirers  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  foreign  policy  may  just- 
ly claim  that  England  has  earned 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  Russia  by 
the  complete  surrender  to  her  of 
Persia  and  Central  Asia  up  to  the 
portals  of  Affghanistan.  In  one 
sense  the  sinister  boast  is  true. 
Teheran,  Herat,  and  Merv  are  vir- 
tually outposts  of  Russia ;  and  the 
steady  onward  march  of  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  road-makers  of  the 
Czar  is  ignored  by  our  complaisant 
Ministers,  who,  to  every  question 
on  the  subject,  blandly  reply  that 
"  Mr  Thompson  at  Teheran  has  not 
received  any  information  on  the 
subject  from  our  agent  at  Meshed." 
The  agent  at  Meshed  is  no  doubt  a 
trustworthy  man ;  but  we  venture 
to  ask,  is  he  sufficiently  supplied 
with  the  sinews  of  intelligence  to 
acquire  and  transmit  promptly  news 
of  those  movements  which  former 
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English  Ministers  would  have  de- 
sired to  possess,  but  which  it  would 
seem  to  be  Lord  Hartiiigton's  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  highest  ambi- 
tion to  be  without  ?  Yet  after  all, 
events  may,  and  we  think  will, 
prove  to  be  stronger  than  the  vis 
inertia1,  of  our  pro-Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  will  compel  them  to  take 
action  in  defence  of  British  and 
Indian  interests  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. No  act  of  theirs  showed  a 
more  deliberate  intention  to  sacri- 
fice those  interests  to  the  propitia- 
tion of  Russia  than  the  ostentati- 
ous abandonment  of  that  admirably 
planned  railway  extension  which, 
under  Sir  Richard  Temple's  ener- 
getic auspices,  would  before  long 
have  offered  a  safe  entrance  into 
Central  Asia  and  Persia  of  British 
and  Indian  merchandise  :  not  only 
was  it  abandoned,  but  to  give  marked 
emphasis  to  the  resuscitated  policy 
of  "  masterly  inactivity,"  the  rails 
and  stock  collected  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  spot  were  conveyed  to 
Southern  India.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  without  surprise  that  the 
House  of  Commons  heard,  just  be- 
fore the  prorogation,  Lord  Hart- 
ington  announce  that  the  Indian 
Government  was  about  to  continue 
the  railway,  not  indeed  in  the 
direction  of  Candahar,  but  towards 
the  Bolan  Pass.  Well,  even  that 
is  grateful  news,  and  we  make  bold 
to  anticipate  a  still  more  decided 
railway  advance  in  the  direction 
of  Affghanistan  before  the  end  of 
1883  ;  but  if  so,  will  our  relations 
with  Russia  be  of  the  same  cordial 
character  as  they  are  now  ?  Sooner 
or  later,  as  in  Eastern  Europe,  so 
in  India  and  Central  Asia,  the 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  rude- 
ly and  ignorantly  condemned  and 
abandoned  for  a  time,  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  Empire,  whatever 
combination  of  statesmen  or  em- 
pirics be  its  rulers.  On  the  Bos- 
phorus  the  outlook  is  dark  and 


gloomy.  Despite  the  undoubted 
abilities  and  good  intentions  of  the 
present  Sultan — perhaps,  indeed,  in 
consequence  of  them — the  rehabili- 
tation of  his  Empire  makes  little 
or  no  way ;  and  at  any  moment  a 
crisis  in  the  fate  of  Turkey  may 
arise  which  will  demand  the  ut- 
most vigilance  and  courage  of  an 
English  Minister  to  encounter  suc- 
cessfully. Should  Mr  Gladstone 
be  that  Minister,  the  best  hope  we 
can  form  for  the  Empire  and  his 
own  reputation,  is  that  he  may 
give  carte  blanclw  to  Lord  Dufferin, 
who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
worthy  successor  of  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  and  Sir  Henry  La- 
yard. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  this 
cursory  survey  of  Foreign  to  Colo- 
nial affairs,  the  prospect  for  1883 
is  hardly  less  disturbing.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  Africa  the  rash 
cowardice  of  our  Government  has 
been  not  less  successful  in  stirring 
up  mischief  and  disturbance  than 
on  its  northern  shore.  The  futility 
of  the  suzerainty  claimed  for  the 
Queen  over  the  Transvaal  by  the 
Convention  of  Mount  Prospect, 
and  the  utter  inability  of  the  iso- 
lated and  powerless  Resident  at 
Praetoria  to  control  the  policy,  or 
rather  the  action,  of  the  Boers  to- 
wards the  unfortunate  natives,  have 
already  become  apparent;  while, 
on  its  part,  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment is  bent  upon  getting  rid  of 
the  nominal  restraints  which  that 
shameful  capitulation  appeared  to 
impose  on  the  victors  of  Majuba 
Hill.  Nor,  if  we  extend  our  gaze 
across  the  frontier  into  Zululand, 
do  we  see  signs  of  a  more  hopeful 
character  for  the  new  year  in  the 
late  kingdom  of  Cetewayo.  The 
settlement  made  by  Lord  Wolseley 
has  been  set  aside,  and  the  ex-king 
has  been  promised  at  any  rate  a 
partial  restoration  of  his  domin- 
ions. Beyond  that  general  state- 
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merit,  no  information  was  vouch- 
safed to  the  House  of  Commons 
previous  to  prorogation,  nor  was 
there  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
subject  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  which,  we  may  observe  in 
passing,  was  the  baldest,  most  in- 
consequent, and  uninstructive  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  ever  delivered  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen  at  the  end  of 
a  prolonged  and  exciting  session.  In 
justice  to  Lord  Wolesley,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  when  he  set  up 
the  thirteen  kinglets  in  Cetewayo's 
stead,  the  Transvaal  had  been  per- 
manently, as  was  said  and  thought, 
annexed  to  the  British  Empire, 
and  an  arrangement  which  might 
work  well  under  those  conditions 
might  fail  when  they  were  reversed. 
The  blame  of  the  too  probable  re- 
newal of  fighting  in  both  States 
rests  exclusively  with  the  Home 
Government ;  and  if  Natal  occa- 
sions us  fresh  anxiety  and  expense 
during  1883,  the  fault  will  lie  with 
Mr  Gladstone  and  Lord  Kimberley, 
who  have  deliberately  set  aside  the 
arrangements  of  their  predecessors, 
and  disregarded  the  warnings  and 
advice  of  the  local  authorities. 
With  the  Transvaal,  Zululand,  and 
Natal  plunged  in  confusion,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  course  of  affairs 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  be 
smooth,  or  that  the  great  scheme 
of  South  African  Confederation 
will  make  progress  during  Mr 
Gladstone's  tenure  of  office.  The 
Colonial  policy  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  consolidation — that  of  Mr 
Gladstone  is  disintegration ;  and 
before  long  the  British  tax-payer 
will  discover  that  the  latter  is  not 
only  the  least  glorious,  but  the 
most  expensive  policy  of  the  two. 

The  Dominion  and  Australia  have 
fortunately  outgrown  all  possible 
interference  from  Downing  Street ; 
but  the  curious  revelation  made  by 
Baron  de  Worms  in  the  case  of 
the  Jamaica  Council,  just  before 


the  pi'orogation,  shows  to  what  a 
vexatious  extent  Lord  Kimberley 
is  prepared  to  push  his  intervention 
where  the  colony  is  weak  and  power- 
less. In  his  last  administration 
this  was  notably  exemplified  by 
his  constant  endeavours  to  force 
the  Colonial  Legislatures  to  adopt 
his  theory  of  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment,  and  we  doubt  not 
the  current  year  will  afford  scope 
for  similar  annoying  interference. 

The  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  the  weary  session  of  1882 
drew  to  a  close  in  the  latter  days 
of  foggy  November,  were  full  of 
rumours  of  impending  political 
changes  in  the  early  new  year : — 
"  Mr  Gladstone  is  to  retire  alto- 
gether;" "He  is  to  abandon  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer ; " 
"  He  is  to  take  a  peerage,  and  re- 
main First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  " 
"  He  is  to  remain  where  and  what 
he  is;"  "A  complete  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  is  to  be  made  ; " 
"  Lord  Selborne,  gratified  by  an 
earldom,  is  to  retire,  and  be  suc- 
ceeded— to  the  admiration  of  Bench 
and  Bar— by  Sir  W.  Vernon  Har- 
court,  making  room  at  the  Home 
Office  for  Sir  Henry  James  ;  the 
Radical  element  in  the  Cabinet  is 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Mr  Faw- 
cett;"  "The  former  cannot  be 
spared  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  latter — owing  to  his  physi- 
cal infirmity — is  unfitted  for  the 
Cabinet;"  "The  Speaker  will  not 
face  another  session,  and  Mr  Dod- 
son  will  be  his  successor."  By 
the  time  these  pages  are  in  our 
readers'  hands,  the  truth  of  all  or 
some  of  these  vaticinations  will 
very  likely  have  been  tested.  Two 
predictions,  at  any  rate,  may  safely 
be  made.  First,  that  the  Cabinet, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  Govern- 
ment generally,  will  be  reconstruct- 
ed ;  and  second,  that  with  that  re- 
construction and  the  new  rules  of 
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procedure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, frantic  efforts  will  be  made 
to  pass  measures  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, provided  they  figure  in 
the  Mid-Lothian  catalogue.  Some 
of  the  least  contentious  have  already 
been  specified  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Bankruptcy,  consolidation  of 
the  criminal  law,  patents,  are  to  feed 
the  new  standing  Committees  ;  and 
the  frightful  damage  wrought  by 
the  recent  storms  of  rain  and  snow 
will  doubtless  lead  to  the  early 
reintroduction  of  our  old  friend, 
the  Floods  Prevention  Bill.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  measures  of 
this  class  that  political  interest 
attaches ;  and  the  Queen's  Speech 
on  the  15th  of  February  will  be 
scanned  with  eager  eyes,  to  see 
what  more  burning  questions  will 
be  subjected  to  the  arbitrament  of 
Parliament. 

Before  entering  upon  that  topic, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cast  a  pro- 
phetic glance  on  the  probable  work- 
ing of  the  new  rules.  Taken  alto- 
gether, they  were  passed  in  a  form 
satisfactory  to  the  Prime  Minister ; 
and  the  alterations  made  in  them, 
though,  as  we  think,  improvements, 
left  unimpaired  their  more  import- 
ant provisions.  If,  therefore,  at 
the  close  of  the  coming  session  the 
Government  have  still  to  bewail 
and  apologise  for  a  scanty  roll  of 
accomplished  measures,  they  will 
have  nobody  to  blame  but  them- 
selves ;  and  we  confess  we  shall  be 
very  much  surprised  if  the  new 
rules  do  not  retard  rather  than 
promote  legislation.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr  Gladstone,  by  insisting 
upon  cloture  by  a  bare  majority, 
and  by  his  general  tone  and  bear- 
ing during  those  nineteen  days  and 
nights  of  debate  upon  it,  termin- 
ated the  old  traditional  relations 
of  courteous,  if  modified,  co-opera- 
tion which  had  hitherto  existed 
between  the  Government  and  Op- 
position of  the  day  in  the  transac- 


tion  of   public  business.      Hence- 
forward it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
former  to  press  forward  measures 
by  all  the  methods  sanctioned  by 
the  new  rules ;  and  it  will  equally 
be  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  avail 
itself  of  every  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity furnished  by  them  to  retard 
and  frustrate  the  progress  of  bills 
of  which  it  disapproves.     It  was 
probably  a  perception  of  this  un- 
toward result  of  Rule  No.  1  which 
induced  the  Speaker  to  make  his 
memorable  announcement  —  much 
to  Mr  Gladstone's  temporary  an- 
noyance —  that   he   should   derive 
his  knowledge  of  the  evident  sense 
of  the  House  from  both  sides  of 
his  chair.      Under   these    circum- 
stances  it   is  not  likely  that  the 
cloture  will  effect  much  in  shorten- 
ing  debate  or  facilitating  legisla- 
tion, except  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  a  Government  measure,  such 
as  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  supported 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  House, 
is  obstructively  opposed  by  a  very 
small  minority.     It   is   rather   on 
the  operation  of   the   other   rules 
affecting  Motions  for  Adjournment, 
Postponement   of   Preambles,    and 
other  stages  of  bills,  together  with 
the  action  of  Standing  Committees, 
that   Ministers   will   rely    for   the 
expedition  of  their  legislative  work. 
But    the    experience    already    af 
forded  of  Rule  No.  2,  though  short, 
is  most  significant ;    and   if   in   a 
House  of  not  more  than  200  mem- 
bers, wearied  and  impatient  to  de- 
part,   three   times   in   a   fortnight 
forty  members  could  be  found  to 
rise   in    their   places  and   demand 
the    motion    for    adjournment,    in 
order  to  discuss  "  a  definite  matter 
of  urgent  public  importance,"  who 
can  doubt  that  in  full  session,  when 
a  Government  is  encroaching  more 
and  more  on  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunities of  private  members,  many 
occasions  will  arise  when,  hopeless 
of  obtaining  a  day  for  their  dis- 
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cussion,  members  with  a  mission 
will  arrange  with  their  friends  for 
the  necessary  demonstration  under 
Rule  No.  2?  In  these  days  of 
political  and  social  crotchets,  it 
must  be  a  very  feeble  cause  which 
fails  to  obtain  the  backing  of  forty 
parliamentary  supporters,  who  in- 
deed will  not  by  rising  commit 
themselves  to  its  ultimate  support. 
That  some  little  time  may  be  gained 
by  the  rule  restricting  debate  on 
other  motions  for  adjournment 
to  the  question  of  adjournment, 
and  other  minor  changes,  is  highly 
probable ;  but  that  the  rules  in 
their  entirety  will  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  barren  and  a  pro- 
lific session  we  do  not  believe,  and 
we  doubt  whether  anybody  of  ex- 
perience shares  that  belief  with 
our  sanguine  Premier.  If  to  these 
considerations  is  added  the  fact 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  autumn 
sitting.  Parliament  is  not  to  meet 
till  ten  days  later  than  usual,  the 
conclusion  is  almost  irresistible 
that  the  session  of  1883  will,  in 
the  amount  of  legislation  accom- 
plished, not  materially  differ  from 
its  predecessors.  Let  us  hope  that 
in  quality  there  may  not  be  even 
deterioration ;  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  most  critical  part  of  our  sub- 
ject. What  will  be  the  principal 
measures  of  a  political  character 
contained  in  the  coming  Minis- 
terial programme  1  Already  on  the 
vitally  important  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform  have  pilot-bal- 
loons been  sent  up  in  the  shape  of 
speeches  by  Mr  Hibbert  and  Mr 
Shaw  Lefevre ;  but  as  the  former 
urges  and  the  latter  deprecates 
legislation  on  the  subject  next 
session,  the  public  will  probably  be 
content  to  wait  for  authentic  in- 
formation as  to  the  question  of 
time  until  the  member  for  Mid- 
Lothian  addresses  his  constituents 
a  few  days  hence.  Meanwhile  two 
facts  appear  to  us  sufficiently  clear : 


first,  that  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  are  irretrievably  pledged 
to  a  great  measure  of  reform,  em- 
bracing both  the  introduction  of 
household  suffrage  in  the  counties, 
and  the  redistribution  of  seats  ren- 
dered necessary  thereby ;  second, 
that  in  the  country  at  large — town 
and  county — there  is  a  profound 
apathy  and  indifference  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  boroughs,  having  got 
household  franchise  and  an  annual 
opportunity  of  exercising  it  at 
their  municipal  elections,  do  not 
want  to  hear  any  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  are  interested  in  other, 
to  them  more  pressing,  questions — 
bankruptcy,  local  option,  patent 
laws,  municipal  rates,  establish- 
ment of  a  ministry  of  commerce, 
Sunday  closing,  and  many  more 
subjects  which  appeal  to  the  in- 
terests of  various  urban  constitu- 
encies. The  counties,  so  far  as 
they  are  agricultural,  have  their 
attention  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  recent  lengthened  period  of 
depression,  and  the  various  reme- 
dial measures  suggested  for  its 
alleviation  and  future  prevention  ; 
nor  does  there  appear,  on  the  part 
of  that  great  class  supposed  to  be 
mainly  interested  in  obtaining  the 
suffrage — the  agricultural  labourers 
— the  least  anxiety  to  possess  it. 
Decent  cottages  with  gardens  and 
allotments,  steady  employment  at 
good  wages,  with  facilities  for  sav- 
ing a  bit  of  money,  and  a  chance 
of  promotion  for  their  children, 
have  more  attraction  for  the  peas- 
antry than  the  right  every  four 
or  five  years  to  drop  a  balloting- 
paper  into  a  box  for  the  blue  or 
yellow  candidate ;  and  thus,  although 
when  the  proper  time  conies  no 
doubt  a  manufactured  agitation 
will  spring  up  in  its  favour,  the 
assimilation  of  the  borough  and 
county  franchise,  and  the  'conse- 
quent redistribution  of  electoral 
power,  have  no  real  hold  of  the 
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popular  mind.  For  this,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  we  disbelieve  in  par- 
liamentary reform  figuring  among 
the  legislative  attempts  of  1883. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the 
ungrateful  ground  by  other  meas- 
ures to  receive  the  seed ;  and  how 
that  is  to  be  done  is  doubtless 
occupying  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  is,  how  to  reconcile  the  far- 
mers to  the  extinction  of  their 
political  power  by  the  wholesale 
admission  of  labourers  and  village 
artisans  to  the  electorate. 

The  process  was  commenced  as 
far  back  as  1880  by  the  Hares  and 
Rabbits  Bill,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  Beer  Tax  for  the  Malt  Duty  ;  it 
was  continued  last  year  in  a  lame 
and  halting  way  by  a  State  con- 
tribution to  the  highways ;  and 
this  year,  no  doubt,  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  sustained  effort  will  be 
made  to  convince  the  farmers  that 
though  this  Government  may  con- 
template their  political  annihila- 
tion a  year  or  two  hence,  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  it  is  their 
friend  and  protector.  The  field  on 
which  those  beneficent  intentions 
can  be  realised  has  been  much 
narrowed  by  Lord  Cairns's  admir- 
able Settled  Property  Act  of  last 
year ;  and  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  Mr  Gladstone  or  Mr 
Chamberlain  to  persuade  agricul- 
turists of  the  least  experience,  that 
a  more  drastic  dealing  with  the 
law  affecting  real  property  will 
enable  them  to  grow  wheat  to  a 
profit  at  40s.  a  quarter,  or  to  meet 
successfully  the  competition  of 
Australian  and  foreign  wool.  In 
this  difficulty,  recourse  will  prob- 
ably be  had  to  the  Report  of  the 
once  despised  Richmond  Commis- 
sion, and  Mr  Chaplin  may  have  the 
gratification  of  seeing  a  measure 
closely  resembling  his.  own  intro- 
duced, with  a  flourish  of  agricul- 
tural trumpets,  by  the  new  Minister 


of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  for 
securing  to  tenants  the  value  of 
unexhausted  improvements.  The 
cry  for  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of 
Distress  has  received  its  quietus 
from  the  debate  last  session  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  subsequent 
investigation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  the  report  of  the  Rich- 
mond Commission.  Any  change 
that  may  be  proposed  in  that  re- 
spect will  hardly  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  appeal  to  the  grati- 
tude of  Mr  Howard,  Mr  Sharp, 
and  the  motley  crew  of  farmers' 
customers  who  pull  the  wires  of 
the  so-called  Fanners'  Alliance. 
Undeterred  by  the  failure  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  county  admin- 
istration which  should  bring  the 
ratepayers  and  their  representatives 
into  partnership  with  the  magis- 
trates, a  grand  scheme  of  elective 
County  Boards  is  still  one  of  the 
main  baits  by  which  it  is  hoped  to 
secure  the  agricultural  vote,  should  a 
dissolution  occur  before  the  labour- 
ers are  enfranchised ;  and  it  will 
find  a  conspicuous  place,  we  do  not 
doubt,  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  In- 
different, however,  as  the  farmers 
showed  themselves  on  this  question 
in  the  last  Parliament,  they  are 
still  more  so  now.  They  are  quite 
aware  that  the  great  bulk  of  local 
taxation  under  which  they  labour, 
is  either  imposed  by  a  central 
authority,  over  which  no  County 
Board  could  exercise  a  control,  or 
by  local  bodies  to  which  they  have 
now  free  and  convenient  access, 
— e.g.,  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
Highway  Boards,  whereas  a  County 
Board  meeting  in  the  county  town 
would  be  practically  inaccessible  to 
the  great  majority  of  them — and 
that  in  proportion  as  that  new 
body  might  be  invested  with  taxing 
powers,  so  would  those  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  the  county  town  be 
divested  of  the  influence  they  now 
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on  the  boards  to  which 
they  belong.  A  county  munici- 
pality can  only  be  a  travesty  of  a 
town  council,  from  the  scattered 
nature  of  its  constituency,  and  the 
distance  of  many  of  its  members 
from  the  place  of  meeting.  In 
England,  it  is  true,  beyond  the 
failure  of  the  scheme  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  visionary  hopes,  no 
great  harm  would  ensue  from  the 
experiment ;  but  in  Ireland,  to 
which  legislation  -  ruined  country 
it  is  proposed  to  extend  it,  the 
effect  would  be  disastrous  in  the 
extreme.  From  the  action  of  ex- 
isting Boards  of  Guardians  and 
town  councils,  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicated the  use  which  County 
Boards  would  immediately  make 
of  their  new  powers.  The  further 
impoverishment  of  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  the  most  scandal- 
ous jobs,  and  the  adoption  of 
every  scheme  which  might  tend 
to  weaken  the  union  between  the 
two  countries  and  disintegrate  the 
empire,  would  signalise  the  incep- 
tion of  elective  county  govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  Indeed,  the 
mischief  which  would  immediately 
ensue  is  so  obvious,  that  even  if 
the  Government  is  insensate  enough 
to  propose  such  a  measure,  we  hope 
Parliament  would  have  wit  and  in- 
dependence to  reject  it.  What 
Ireland  now  needs  is  not  fresh 
legislation,  but  governance  ;  and  in 
that  governance  the  help  of  all 
who,  by  property  and  education, 
are  qualified  to  give  it,  should  be 
sought  and  solicited.  For  the  last 
three  years  Ireland  has  been  the 
prey  and  sport  of  Radical  Min- 
isters, murderous  mobs,  scheming 
patriots,  and  a  mixed  multitude 
of  commissioners  and  sub-commis- 
sioners, valuers  and  investigators, 
lay  and  legal,  whom  no  man 


can  number.  The  time  has  sure- 
ly come  when  those  who  have  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  that  unfortunate  country 
should  be  allowed  a  voice  in  de- 
termining the  policy  best  fitted 
to  secure  it,  and  should  no  longer 
be  bidden  to  give  place  to  men 
"  steeped  to  their  lips  in  treason  " 
as  the  selected  counsellors  of  an 
angry  and  baffled  Administration. 
In  saying  this,  we  by  no  means  in- 
tend to  imply  that  no  measures  of 
a  really  remedial  kind  are  required 
for  Ireland.  They  are  required,  but 
they  will  be  found  in  encouraging 
fisheries,  extending  arterial  drain- 
age, improving  internal  communica- 
tion, stimulating  domestic  manu- 
factures, and,  speaking  generally, 
rendering  Ireland  less  dependent 
on  the  potato  than  she  now 
is.  If  for  Ireland  political  econ- 
omy is  to  be  banished  to  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  let  it  be  for  some  wor- 
thier and  happier  object  than  root- 
ing Paddy  still  more  firmly  than 
before  in  his  lazy-bed,  and  indis- 
posing him  more  than  ever  to  look 
to  other  employments  than  that  of 
the  rudest  husbandry  for  the  sus- 
teritation  of  his  family.  For  what 
the  resources  of  Ireland,  if  properly 
developed,  are  capable  of,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  a  little  book  by  Mr 
Doyle,*  not  as  recommending  all  or 
most  of  his  conclusions,  but  as  in- 
dicating the  direction  which  future 
Governmental  or  Parliamentary  ac- 
tion should  take.  It  is  to  remedial 
measures  of  that  kind,  aided  by 
systematic  emigration  from  the 
over-peopled  districts  of  the  starv- 
ing, rain-scourged  West,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  physical  and 
social  regeneration  of  Ireland. 

Such  then,  in  the  main,  will  be, 
in  our  opinion,  the  legislative  pro- 
gramme with  which  the  Govern- 


*  Old  Ireland  Improved  and  made  New  Ireland.     By  J.  P.  Doyle,  C.E.     Ridg- 
way,  London  :   1881. 
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ment  will  open  the  Session  ;  but 
there  are  many  other  subjects  which 
will  make  heavy  demands  on  the 
time  and  attention  of  Parliament. 
Mr  Bradlaugh's  pertinacious  at- 
tempts— hitherto  not  discouraged 
by  the  Prime  Minister — to  take  his 
seat,  the  postponed  debates  on  the 
Egyptian  question,  the  probable 
breakdown  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Zululand  arrangements,  and  above 
all,  Ireland,  will  seriously  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  Government 
legislation,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
financial  year  will  close  without 
statements  and  proposals  011  the 
part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer leading  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion. The  Revenue,  at  the  best, 
is  stationary,  the  cost  of  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition  has  still  to  a  great 
extent  to  be  provided  for,  the  Irish 
Land  Legislation  makes  ever-in- 
creasing demands  on  the  public 
purse,  and  the  relief  of  distress  in 
the  west  of  that  misgoverned  coun- 
try, to  some  extent,  will  fall  on 
the  Imperial  Exchequer.  Under 
these  discouraging  circumstances, 
will  a  sufficient  impetus  be  sup- 
plied by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Radical  party,  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  enable  Government  to 
press  seriously  opposed  measures 
through  Parliament?  We  see  no 
signs  of  it.  Gradually,  as  oppor- 
tunities occur,  constituencies,  which 
deserted  in  1880,  have  been  return- 
ing to  their  old  Tory  allegiance, 
and  the  one  solitary  triumph  which 
has  solaced  the  declining  fortunes 
of  Radicalism — that  at  Liverpool 
— affords  no  proof  of  it.  Out  of  a 
constituency  of  62,000,  rather  more 
than  18,000  voted  for  the  successful 
Radical,  being  nearly  1000  less 
than  voted  for  Mr  Plimsoll  in  1880; 
while  the  fact  that  26,000  voters 
remained  unpolled,  of  whom  not 
more  than  6000  could  by  possibil- 
ity be  Irish,  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  absence  of  enthusiasm  on  be- 


half even  of  the  winner.  At  the 
general  election  Liverpool  will,  we 
do  not  doubt,  return  two  Tories 
and  one  Radical;  and  meantime 
the  local  managers  of  the  Tory 
party  may  well  lay  to  heart  the  re- 
buff they  have  sustained,  and  study 
the  causes  of  it.  For  our  own  part, 
we  believe  that  the  programme 
which  Mr  Forwood  issued  is  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  his  defeat ;  and 
we  trust  that  in  no  other  constitu- 
encies will  appeals  be  made  to  the 
Tory  democracy  on  behalf  of  reli- 
gious intolerance,  socialistic  deal- 
ing with  Church  property,  and  fur- 
ther changes  in  the  franchise. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  by- 
elections  will  continue  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  steady  reac- 
tion against  official  Radicalism,  the 
power  of  Conservative  resistance 
will  correspondingly  increase,  and 
the  Tory  phalanx,  which  at  the  meet- 
ing of  this  Parliament  did  not  ex- 
ceed 240,  and  now  numbers  250, 
may  reasonably  be  credited  with 
the  will  and  the  capacity  so  to  deal 
with  any  objectionable  measures  as 
to  insure  their  defeat  in  one  House 
or  the  other ;  and  this  brings  us  to 
consider  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  modi- 
fied by  recent  events. 

Of  these,  the  two  main  are  the 
refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
servative Peers  last  summer  to 
maintain  their  principal  amend- 
ments to  the  Arrears  Act  against 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
passing  of  the  new  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure in  the  latter  House. 

If  the  Conservative  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords  had  intended 
to  manifest  by  that  act  a  desire  to 
be'  led  by  a  less  bold  and  deter- 
mined leader  than  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  a  very  different  conclu- 
sion would  have  to  be  drawn  from 
it  than  that  which  we  submit  to 
our  readers,  and  we  should  be  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  House  of 
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Lords  had  accepted  the  position 
against  which  the  great  Duke  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst  had  successfully 
protested  and  fought  after  the  Re- 
form Act,  and  become  a  mere 
Court  of  Registry  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  such  is  not  the  case ; 
and  after  the  Peers'  dinner  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  part  played 
there  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
it  is  clear  that  Lord  Salisbury's 
leadership  in  that  House  is  abso- 
lutely indisputable.  But  under 
what  conditions  will  he  exercise 
its  functions  in  future?  Will  it 
be  safe,  will  it  be  possible  for  him 
to  advise  the  Peers  to  give  a  second 
reading  to  a  Bill,  the  principles  or 
main  provisions  of  which  are  ob- 
noxious to  them,  in  the  hope  and 
on  the  understanding  that  if  amend- 
ments inserted  by  them  in  Com- 
mittee are  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  will  be  resolutely 
adhered  to  when  the  Bill  returns 
to  them,  even  if  the  ultimate  loss 
of  the  Bill  be  the  result?  Such 
tactics,  which  have  to  recommend 
them  the  practice  and  the  precept 
of  Wellington,  Lyndhurst,  Derby, 
and  Beaconsfield,  are  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  any  rate,  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Peers  and  their  English  backers 
last  summer ;  and  the  resistance 
to  objectionable  measures  in  the 
House  of  Lords  this  year  will  have 
to  be  made,  not  in  Committee, 
but  on  second  reading.  Curiously 
enough,  this  change  to  an  appar- 
ently more  defiant  attitude  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  caused  by  a  sud- 
den panic  on  the  part  of  some  in- 
fluential peers,  will  not  improbably 
be  not  only  justified,  but  demanded 
by  the  change  of  procedure  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  the  new 
rules  are  really  operative,  and  mea- 
sures of  a  sweeping  or  revolution- 
ary character  are  forced  through 
that  chamber  without  due  discus- 


sion, it  will  be  the  clear  duty  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  not  to  amend, 
but  to  reject  them,  in  order  that 
the  country  may  have  further  op- 
portunity of  understanding  their 
bearing  and  import.  Thus  events 
for  which  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  both  Houses  are 
absolutely  irresponsible  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  possible 
struggle  between  the  hereditary 
and  the  elective  branches  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  course  of  1883. 
Of  that  struggle,  if  it  comes,  the 
arbitrament  in  the  long  run  will 
rest  with  the  constituencies,  and 
to  it  we  can  look  forward  without 
alarm.  The  accession  of  Lord 
Derby  to  the  Cabinet,  which  ap- 
pears to  give  such  satisfaction  to 
some  Ministerial  organs,  is,  in  our 
view,  a  source,  not  of  strength,  but 
of  weakness  to  it. 

The  moral  cowardice,  so  pain- 
fully exhibited  during  the  last  few 
months  of  his  retention  of  the 
Foreign  Office  under  Lord  Bea- 
consfield, and  so  conscientiously 
reproduced  on  each  phase  of  the 
recent  Irish  legislation,  of  which 
he  disapproved  and  voted  for,  has 
deprived  him  of  all  influence  with 
men  of  independence,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary inconsistency  of  the 
politician  who  left  one  Govern- 
ment because  he  feared,  errone- 
ously, the  policy  they  were  pur- 
suing would  lead  to  war,  joining 
another  still  in  military  occupation 
of  a  country  they  had  conquered, 
prepares  men  to  expect  any  derelic- 
tion of  principle  on  the  part  of  so 
plastic  a  statesman.  The  largest 
of  jellyfishes,  rightly  has  Lord 
Derby  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
invertebrate  Cabinet  immortalised 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Of  all 
the  descriptions  given  of  Lord 
Derby,  a  few  words  uttered  by  one 
of  the  messengers  of  the  House 
of  Lords  during  his  speech  explana- 
tory of  his  resignation  in  1878,  is 
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the  best  and  tersest.  Asked  by 
some  'One,  coming  in  while  Lord 
Derby  was  speaking,  what  he  had 
been  saying,  the  indignant  official 
replied,  in  the  hearing  of  this 
writer,  "  Oh,  he's  been  belittling 
his  own  country  !  "  He  was  right. 
A  hopeless*  unbelief  in  his  own 
political  principles,  and  in  the 
power  and  strength  of  England 
and  Englishmen,  is  the  key  to 
Lord  Derby's  political  action  ;  and 
woe  to  that  Cabinet  which  looks 
to  him  for  guidance  or  leadership 
in  danger  or  emergency  !  On  the 
other  hand,  the  removal  of  Lord 
Derby  from  his  position  of  affected 
impartiality,  whence  he  was  en- 
abled to  issue  those  counsels  of  Con- 
servative despair  with  some  hope 
of  their  carrying  conviction  to 
pavid  patricians,  is  a  distinct  gain 
to  the  Tory  party,  which  his  cold 
and  passionless  oratory  on  behalf 
of  his  new  colleagues  will  do  little 
to  diminish. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were 
written,  Lord  Derby  has  made  his 
public  profession  of  Liberal  faith 
at  Manchester.  How  do  his  new 
allies  like  it !  Starting  from  the 
false  assumption  that  the  Minis- 
terial majority  was  undiminished, 
and  that  Salisbury  was  the  only 
seat  which  had  been  lost  to  them, 
he  naturally  laid  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul  that  he  was 
about  to  join  his  fortunes  to  those 
of  a  Cabinet  "  as  much  trusted  after 
three  years'  trial  as  it  was  before 
that  trial."  When  Lord  Derby 
remembers  and  reflects  upon  what 
has  happened  at  Coventry,  Ber- 
wick, Knaresborough,  St  Ives, 
Wigtown,  Stafford,  Evesham,  and 
in  Buteshire,  North  Durham,  and 
North  Lincolnshire,  since  1880, 
he  will  probably  wish  to  revise 
that  part  of  his  speech  before 
it  is  published.  For  the  rest 
of  that  laboured  oration,  if  his 
new  colleagues  relish  his  observa- 


tions on  their  Egyptian  and  Irish 
policy  in  the  past,  and  are  content 
with  his  estimate  of  their  prob- 
able legislative  achievements  for 
the  future,  we  have  no  reason  to 
quarrel  with  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  first  he  dismissed  with  an  ill- 
disguised  sneer  at  their  diplomatic 
incapacity  as  to  Egypt,  and  at  their 
lack  of  statesmanship  at  not  seeing 
that  a  vast  and  systematic  system 
of  State  emigration  was  the  proper 
and  only  cure  for  Irish  woes.  The 
second  supplied  him  with  an  occa- 
sion of  vaunting  the  merits  of 
Lord  Cairns's  Settled  Land  Act, 
as  a  reason  for  letting  Land  Law 
Reform  alone,  and  of  elevating  the 
creation  of  one  huge  municipality 
for  the  metropolis  as  the  greatest 
and  most  pressing  achievement  of 
the  newly  reconstructed  Govern- 
ment. If  any  such  attempt  is 
made,  we  venture  to  predict  its 
ignominious  failure. 

Mr  Gladstone  could  hardly  fail 
to  take  to  himself  the  wholesome 
advice  tendered  to  the  Liberal 
party  on  the  question  of  Home 
Rule :  "If  we  do  not  want  it  to  be- 
come a  practical  question,  we  must 
be  careful  to  abstain  from  giving 
vague  pledges  which  will  be  con- 
strued to  mean  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  do."  Mr  Forster  has 
subsequently  enforced  this  advice 
at  Bradford;  and  it  may  be  assum- 
ed that  no  more  bids,  open  or  veiled, 
will  be  made  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter for  Home  Rule  support. 

If  Lord  Derby's  hints  as  to  the 
future  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  taken  for  more  than 
the  expression  of  his  own  views, 
the  outlook  would  be  indeed  dark. 
To  "  scuttle "  out  of  Egypt  as  we 
did  out  of  Afghanistan,  and  to 
propitiate  republican  France  by 
sacrificing  to  her  whatever  coun- 
tries she  may  desire  to  annex  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  is  the  out- 
come of  his  shallow  wisdom;  and 
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even  this  poor  and  pitiful  advice 
could  not  be  uttered  except  in 
phraseology  flippantly  offensive  to 
the  great  Conservative  Powers  of 
Central  Europe.  It  would  be 
amusing  if  Lord  Derby's  first  offi- 
cial act  should  be,  like  Mr  Glad- 
stone's, an  apology  to  the  countries 
he  had  so  foolishly  and  wantonly 
insulted.  Yet  this  is  the  politician 
whose  calmness  and  good  sense  are 
the  theme  of  every  Liberal  speaker 
and  writer ! 

No  !  the  loss  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll and  Mr  Forster  is  no  way 
compensated  by  the  gain  of  Lord 
Derby;  and  the  Tory  preponder- 
ance in  administrative  and  debat- 
ing power  in  the  House  of  Lords 
remains  uiidiminished  by  the  recent 
changes. 

A  glance  at  the  situation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  will  complete 
our  task.  So  long  as  Mr  Gladstone 
retains  in  that  assembly  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Radical  party,  so  long 
will  he  dominate  its  various  and 
jarring  sections,  and  postpone  its 
dissolution ;  but  as  soon  as  he  re- 
tires from  that  post  will  the  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  commence, 
and  Whigs  will  refuse  to  obey  Mr 
Chamberlain,  and  Radicals  decline 
to  follow  Lord  Hartington.  On 
Mr  Gladstone's  disappearance,  the 
two  most  powerful  statesmen  on 
his  side  of  the  House  will  be  Mr 
Goschen  and  Mr  Forster.  To  him 
they  avow  and  exhibit  allegiance, 
but  to  no  other  occupant  of  the 
Treasury  bench ;  and  any  forecast 
of  the  future  of  the  Radical  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  incomplete  which  did  not  take 
note  of  their  separate  individuality 
and  position.  Their  influence  will, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  then  be 
thrown  into  the  Whig  scale,  and  it 
will  be  on  them  that  Lord  Hartiiig- 
ton  will  rely  for  effective  support 


against  the  extreme  left.  Should 
Mr  Bright  continue  his  attendance 
after  Mr  Gladstone's  withdrawal, 
we  should  anticipate  that  his  occa- 
sional contributions  to  debate  would 
not  render  more  agreeable  or  easy 
the  course  of  Mr  Gladstone's  suc- 
cessor ;  but  we  doubt  whether  these 
momentous  changes  will  mark  the 
session  of  1883.  Mr  Gladstone 
will  meet  Parliament  on  the  15th 
prox.  as  Prime  Minister,  with  a 
remodelled  Cabinet,  and  free  from 
the  duties  of  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer. 

We  had  occasion  so  recently  to 
express  our  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,* that  we  have  little  now  to 
add  on  that  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  chief  incident  which  has  oc- 
curred since  then  is  the  regrettable 
withdrawal  for  the  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  of  its  trusted 
and  sagacious  leader,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  Widely  as  his  eminent 
services  to  the  Conservative  cause 
had  been  recognised,  and  general 
as  was  the  confidence  reposed  in 
his  calm  courage  and  vigilant  ap- 
preciation of  the  political  situation, 
it  needed  only  his  enforced  absence 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion to  bring  home  to  the  convic- 
tion of  all  Conservative  members 
how  much  the  party  owed  to  him 
for  his  leadership.  Ever  at  his 
post,  ready  and  able  to  face  every 
emergency,  accessible  and  cour- 
teous to  all,  possessing  a  varied 
and  most  extensive  knowledge  of 
literature  and  affairs,  and  gifted 
with  a  remarkable  facility  of 
speech,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has 
signally  justified  the  choice  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  merited 
the  recent  graceful  and  eloquent 
eulogium  passed  on  his  leadership 
by  Lord  Cranbrook.  That  he  may 
return  to  his  post  in  renewed 
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health  and  vigour,  is  the  hearty 
prayer  of  all  good  Conservatives, 
— and,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  of 
all  good  Radicals  as  well.  It  is 
cheering  to  know  that  the  most 
recent  accounts  from  the  Pandora 
encourage  the  belief  that  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  will  see  him  re- 
stored to  his  accustomed  seat  of 
honourable  toil.  Meanwhile  the 
interests  of  the  party  in  the  Com- 
mons will  be  well  cared  for  under 
the  leadership  of  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, who,  by  the  mingled  courtesy 
and  firmness  with  which  he  filled 
Sir  Stafford's  place  during  the 
latter  end  of  the  autumn  session, 
has  left  an  excellent  impression 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  The 
Opposition  can  fully  trust  Lord 
John's  judgment  and  zeal ;  and  his 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Conservative  policy  will  en- 
able him  to  accurately  discern  both 
the  opportunities  and  the  limits  of 
Opposition  action. 

But,  be  the  leader  of  our  party 
in  the  Commons  who  he  may,  so 


long  as  that  party  remains  faithful 
to  its  principles,  so  long,  we  are 
convinced,  is  it  destined  to  advance 
in  public  sympathy,  until  it  again 
assumes  the  reins  of  power.  An 
ancient,  proud,  and  free  people  will 
never  for  long  abandon  that  politi- 
cal combination  which  upholds  an 
imperial  policy  abroad, — not  by  fits 
and  starts,  and  apologetically,  but 
on  principle, — and  at  home  vindi- 
cates the  independent  action  of  all 
the  co-ordinate  States  of  the  realm, 
while  promoting  the  tempered 
march  of  wise  and  salutary  legal 
and  social  reform. 

Believing,  then,  in  the  inherent 
popularity  of  Toryism,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  many  signs  of  adhesion 
to  our  cause  afforded  by  the  elec- 
tions, parliamentary  and  municipal, 
of  the  past  year,  no  less  than  by 
the  renewed  vitality  of  Conserva- 
tive organisations  throughout  the 
country,  the  .  Tory  party  may 
encounter  with  good  heart  and 
hope  the  political  chances  of 
1883. 


Printed  l>j  Will  MM  Biafkwofd  «t  Sons. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


BEAUFORT  drove  home  on  that 
eventful  afternoon  by  himself.  He 
had  left  his  friend  in  the  county 
jail,  in  a  state  in  which  surprise  was 
still  perhaps  the  predominant  feel- 
ing. John  had  said  little  on  the 
way,  except  to  point  out,  with 
something  which  perhaps  bore  the 
character  of  bravado,  the  new 
features  of  the  landscape  beyond 
Dunearn.  "It  is  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  see  a  little  more  of  the 
country,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
Something  of  the  same  indignant 
amusement  which  had  been  his 
first  apparent  sensation  on  hearing 
the  sheriffs  decision  was  still  in 
his  manner  now.  He  held  his 
head  high  and  a  little  thrown  back, 
his  nostrils  were  dilated,  his  eyes 
more  widely  open  and  alert  than 
usual,  and  a  smile  in  which  there 
was  a  little  scorn  was  upon  his 
face.  Those  who  did  not  know 
John  or  human  nature  might  have 
thought  him  unusually  triumphant, 
excited  by  some  occurrence  which 
enhanced  instead  of  humiliating 
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his  pride.  "  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  surprised  I  am  to  see  you 
here,  Mr  Erskine,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  jail  with  consterna- 
tion. "You  cannot  be  more  sur- 
prised than  I  am,"  said  John.  He 
gave  his  orders  about  the  things 
he  wanted  in  the  same  tone,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  anxious  suggestion 
that  it  would  only  be  for  a  few 
days.  He  was  too  deeply  offended 
with  fate  to  show  it.  He  only 
smiled  and  said,  "The  first  step  is 
so  extraordinary  that  I  prefer  not 
to  anticipate  the  next."  "But 
they  must  allow  you  bail,"  said 
Beaufort;  "that  must  be  my  first 
care."  John  laughed.  He  would 
not  condescend  to  be  anxious. 
"  Or  hang  me,"  he  said  ;  "  the  one 
just  as  sensible  as  the  other." 
Beaufort  drove  away  with  the 
strangest  feelings,  guiding  his 
friend's  horse  along  the  road  with 
which  he  was  so  little  acquainted, 
but  from  which  presently  he  saw 
the  great  house  of  Tinto  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  towers 
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of  Lindores  appearing  from  among 
the  trees.  How  hard  it  was  to 
keep  his  thoughts  to  John,  with 
these  exciting  objects  on  either 
side  of  him !  This  country  road, 
which  all  its  length  kept  him  in 
sight  of  the  big  castellated  front 
of  Tinto,  with  its  flag  half-mast 
high — the  house  in  which  she  was 
who  had  been  his  love  and  pro- 
mised bride — seemed  to  Beaufort 
to  have  become  the  very  thread  of 
his  fate.  That  Carry  should  be 
there  within  his  reach,  that  she 
should  be  free  and  mistress  of  her- 
self, that  there  should  be  even  a 
certain  link  of  connection  which 
brought  him  naturally  once  more 
within  the  circle  of  her  immediate 
surroundings,  was  so  wonderful 
that  everything  else  seemed  of  less 
importance.  He  could  not  disen- 
gage his  thoughts  from  this.  He 
was  not  a  man  in  whose  mind 
generosity  was  the  first  or  even  a 
primary  quality,  and  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  think  first  of  another  when 
our  own  affairs  are  at  an  exciting 
stage.  The  only  step  which  he 
could  think  of  for  John's  advan- 
tage confused  him  still  more,  for 
it  was  the  first  direct  step  possible 
to  put  him  once  more  in  contact 
with  Carry.  He  turned  up  the 
avenue  of  Lindores  with  a  thrill 
of  sensation  which  penetrated  his 
whole  being.  He  was  relieved  in- 
deed to  know  that  the  ladies  were 
not  there — that  he  would  not  at 
least  be  exposed  to  their  scrutiny, 
and  to  the  self-betrayal  that  could 
scarcely  fail  to  follow ;  but  the 
very  sight  and  name  of  the  house 
was  enough  to  move  him  almost 
beyond  his  errand.  The  last  rays 
of  the  sunset  had  gone  out,  and 
the  autumn  evening  began  to 
darken  by  the  time  he  got  there. 
He  went  on  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
feeling  the  very  air  about  him 
tremulous  with  his  fate,  although 
he  made  an  attempt  to  think  of 
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John  first.  How  could  he  think 
of  anything  but  of  Carry,  who  was 
free?  or  recollect  anything  except 
that  the  mistress  of  this  house  had 
allowed  him  to  call  her  mother ; 
and  that  even  its  lord,  before  he  was 
its  lord,  had  not  refused  to  permit 
the  suggestion  of  a  filial  relation- 
ship ?  There  was  a  carriage  already 
standing  before  the  door  when  he 
drove  up,  but  his  mind  was  by 
this  time  too  much  excited  to  be 
moved  by  any  outside  circum- 
stance. But  when  he  stepped 
into  the  hall  upon  his  mission, 
and,  following  the  servant  to  the 
presence  of  Lord  Lindores,  sud- 
denly found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  two  ladies  going  out, 
Beaufort's  agitation  was  extreme. 
They  were  returning  to  Tinto, 
after  a  day's  expedition  in  search 
of  those  "  things  "  which  seem 
always  necessary  in  every  domes- 
tic crisis.  Lady  Lindores  recog- 
nised him  with  a  start  and  cry  of 
amazement.  "  Mr  Beaufort !  you 
here ! "  she  cried,  unable  to  con- 
tain herself.  She  added,  "  at  such 
a  time ! "  in  a  lower  tone,  with 
the  self-betrayal  to  which  impul- 
sive persons  are  always  liable,  and 
with  so  much  indignation  mingled 
with  her  astonishment,  that  a  man 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties 
might  have  drawn  from  it  the 
most  favourable  auguries.  But 
Beaufort,  to  do  him  justice,  was 
not  cool  enough  for  this.  He  said 
hurriedly,  "  I  came  on  Thursday — 
I  knew  nothing.  I  came — because 
it  was  impossible  to  help  it." 
Edith  had  come  close  up  behind 
her  mother,  and  grasped  her  arm, 
half  in  support,  half  in  reproof. 
"  You  knew  Mr  Beaufort  was  com- 
ing, mamma ;  why  should  you  be 
surprised?"  she  said,  with  a  certain 
disdain  in  the  tone  with  which 
she  named  him.  Edith  was  un- 
reasonable, like  all  the  rest.  She 
would  have  had  him  throw  away 
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everything  rather  than  come  here 
to  interfere  with  Carry's  comfort, 
notwithstanding  that  her  own 
father  had  invited  him  to  come, 
and  though  it  had  been  explained 
to  her  that  all  his  prospects  de- 
pended upon  the  favour  of  the 
Duke,  Lord  Millefleurs's  gracious 
papa.  Her  idea  was,  that  a  man 
should  have  thrown  away  all  that, 
rather  than  put  himself  in  a  false 
position,  or  expose  a  woman  whom 
he  had  once  loved  to  embarrass- 
ment and  pain.  They  were  all 
unreasonable  together,  but  each 
in  his  or  her  characteristic  way. 
After  these  first  utterances  of  agi- 
tation, however,  they  all  stopped 
short  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
the  waning  light,  and  awoke  to  a 
recollection  of  the  ordinary  con- 
ventionalities which  in  such  cir- 
cumstances are  so  great  a  relief  to 
everybody  concerned. 

"  We  must  not  detain  you,  Mr 
Beaufort,"  Lady  Lindores  said ; 
"you  were  going  to  my  husband 
— or  Lord  Millefleurs — who  is  still 
here." 

The  last  four  words  were  said 
with  a  certain  significance,  as  if  in- 
tended for  a  hint, — persuade  him, 
they  seemed  to  say,  that  this  is 
;iot  a  time  to  remain  here.  "It  is 
getting  late,  mother,"  said  Edith, 
with  a  touch  of  impatience. 

"  One  moment,  Lady  Lindores. 
I  must  tell  you  why  I  have  come  : 
not  for  myself — to  ask  help  for 
ErskLne,  whom  I  have  just  left  in 
custody,  charged  with  having  oc- 
casioned somehow — I  can't  tell  you 
how — the  death  of — the  late  acci- 
dent—  your  son-in-law,"  Beaufort 
stammered  out. 

The  next  moment  he  seemed  to 
be  surrounded  by  them,  by  their 
cries  of  dismay,  by  their  anxious 
questions.  A  sharp  keen  pang  of 
offence  was  the  first  feeling  in 
Beaufort's  mind, — that  John  should 
be  so  much  more  interesting  to 
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them  than  he  was !  It  gave  him 
a  shock  even  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment. 

"  This  was  what  he  meant  "— 
he  could  at  last  hear  Edith  dis- 
tinctly after  the  momentary  babel 
of  mutual  exclamations — "this  was 
what  he  meant :  that  we  might  hear 
something,  which  he  might  not  be 
able  to  explain,  but  that  we  were 
to  believe  in  him  —  you  and  I, 
mamma." 

"Of  course  we  believe  in  him," 
cried  Lady  Lindores ;  "  but  some- 
thing else  must  be  done,  something 
more.  Come  this  way,  Mr  Beau- 
fort ;  Lord  Lindores  is  here." 

She  called  him  Mr  Beaufort  with- 
out any  hesitation  now — not  paus- 
ing, as  she  had  done  before,  with 
the  more  familiar  name  on  her  lips. 
It  was  John  who  was  in  the  fore- 
ground now — John  who,  perhaps, 
for  anything  they  knew,  had  caused 
the  event  which  had  put  them 
in  mourning.  With  a  whimsical 
mortification  and  envy,  Beaufort 
exaggerated  in  his  own  mind  the 
distress  caused  by  this  event.  For 
the  moment  he  looked  upon  it  as 
a  matter  of  real  loss  and  pain  to 
this  unthinking  family  who  showed 
such  interest  in  the  person  who 
perhaps —  •  But  the  sentiment 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  be  put  into 
words ;  it  resolved  itself  into  a 
half  -  indignant  wonder  at  the  in- 
terest taken  in  John,  and  sense 
of  injured  superiority  on  his  own 
account  —  he,  of  whom  no  man 
could  say  that  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  causing  the  death  even 
of  a  dog. 

Lady  Lindores  led  the  way  has- 
tily into  the  library,  where  three 
figures  were  visible  against  the  dim 
light  in  the  window  as  the  others 
came  in.  Lord  Lindores,  seated  in 
his  chair;  little  Millefleurs,  leaning 
against  the  window,  half  turned 
towards  the  landscape;  and  in  front 
of  the  light,  with  his  back  to  it, 
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Rintoul,  who  was  speaking.  "With 
you  as  bail,"  he  was  saying,  "he 
may  be  set  free  to-night.  Don't 
let  him  be  a  night  in  that  place." 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  John  Er- 
skine,  Robin,  my  dear  boy1?  Oh, 
not  a  night,  not  an  hour !  Don't 
lose  any  time.  It  is  too  dreadful, 
too  preposterous.  Your  father  will 
go  directly.  Take  the  carriage, 
which  is  at  the  door.  If  we  are 
a  little  late,  what  does  it  matter  1 " 
said  Lady  Lindores,  coming  for- 
ward, another  shadow  in  the  dim 
light.  Millefleurs  turned  half 
round,  but  did  not  come  away  from 
the  window  on  which  he  was  lean- 
ing. He  was  somewhat  surprised 
too,  very  curious,  perhaps  a  trifle 
indignant,  to  see  all  this  fuss  made 
about  Erskine.  He  drew  up  his 
plump  little  person,  altogether  in- 
different to  the  pronounced  mani- 
festation of  all  its  curves  against 
the  light,  and  looked  beyond  Lady 
Lindores  to  Edith, — Edith,  who 
hurried  after  her  mother,  swift  and 
silent,  as  if  they  were  one  being, 
moved  by  the  same  unnecessary  ex- 
citement. Millefleurs  had  not  been 
in  a  comfortable  state  of  mind  dur- 
ing these  last  days.  The  delay  irri- 
tated him ;  though  Lord  Lindores 
assured  him  that  all  was  well,  he 
could  not  feel  that  all  was  well. 
Why  should  not  Edith  see  him, 
and  give  him  his  answer  1  She  was 
not  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  for 
that  brute.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
And  now,  though  she  could  not  see 
him  on  such  urgent  cause,  she  was 
able  to  interest  herself  in  this  eager 
way  on  behalf  of  John  Erskine  ! 
Millefleurs  was  very  tolerant,  and 
when  the  circumstances  demanded 
it,  could  be  magnanimous,  but  he 
thought  he  had  reason  of  offence 
here. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause — 
enough  to  show  that  Lord  Lindores 
did  not  share  the  feeling  so  warmly 
expressed.  "  I  am  surprised  that 
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you  should  all  be  so  inconsider- 
ate," he  said;  "you,  at  least,  Rin- 
toul, who  generally  show  more  un- 
derstanding. I  have  understood 
that  Erskine  had  laid  himself  un- 
der suspicion.  Can  you  imagine 
that  I,  so  near  a  connection  of  poor 
Torrance,  am  the  right  person  to 
interfere  on  behalf  perhaps  of  his 
— murd— that  is  to  say,  of  the  cause 
— of  the  instrument " 

"It  is  impossible,"  cried  Edith, 
with  such  decision  that  her  soft  voice 
seemed  hard — "  impossible  !  Can 
any  one  suppose  for  a  moment— 

"Be  silent,  Edith,"  cried  her 
father. 

"Why  should  she  be  silent  ?" 
said  Lady  Lindores.  "  Robert, 
think  what  you  are  saying.  We 
have  all  known  John  Erskine  for 
years.  He  is  as  incapable  as  I  am 
— -as  unlikely  as  any  one  of  us 
here.  Because  you  are  so  near  a 
connection,  is  not  that  the  very 
reason  why  yon  should  interfere? 
For  God's  sake,  think  of  that  poor 
boy  in  prison — in  prison  !  and  lose 
no  time." 

"  I  will  do  it,  mother,"  said  Rin- 
toul. 

"  Oh,  God  bless  you,  my  boy ! 
I  knew  you  were  always  right  at 
heart." 

"Rintoul,"  said  his  father,  "en- 
thusiasm of  this  sort  is  new  in  you. 
Let  us  take  a  little  common-sense 
into  the  question.  In  the  first 
place,  nothing  can  be  done  to-night 
—that  is  evident.  Then  consider 
a  moment :  what  does  '  in  prison ' 
mean  1  In  the  governor's  comfort- 
able rooms,  where  he  will  be  as  well 
off  as  at  home  ;  and  probably — for 
he  is  not  without  sense — will  be 
taking  the  most  reasonable  view  of 
the  matter.  He  will  know  perfectly 
well  that  if  he  deserves  it  he  will 
find  friends ;  in  short,  that  we  are 
all  his  friends,  and  that  everybody 
will  be  too  glad  to  assist  him — as 
soon  as  he  has  cleared  himself -" 
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"As  soon  as  he  wants  it  no 
longer,"  cried  Lady  Lindores. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  always  vio- 
lent ;  you  are  always  a  partisan," 
said  her  husband,  drawing  back 
his  chair  a  little,  with  the  air  of 
having  ended  the  discussion ;  and 
there  was  a  pause — one  of  those 
breathless  pauses  of  helplessness, 
yet  rebellion,  which  make  sick  the 
hearts  of  women.  Lady  Lindores 
clasped  her  hands  together  with  a 
despairing  movement.  "This  is 
the  curse  of  our  life,"  she  cried. 
"I  can  do  nothing;  I  cannot  go 
against  your  father,  Edith,  and  yet 
I  am  neither  a  fool  nor  a  child. 
God  help  us  women !  we  have  to 
stand  by,  whatever  wrong  is  done, 
and  submit — submit.  That  is  all 
that  is  left  for  us  to  do " 

"  Submit ! "  Edith  said.  She  was 
young  and  strong,  and  had  not 
learned  her  lesson.  It  galled  her 
beyond  endurance.  She  stood  and 
looked  round  her,  seeing  the  white- 
ness of  the  faces,  but  little  else  in 
the  evening  gloom.  Was  it  true 
that  there  was  nothing — nothing 
in  her  power?  In  poetry,  a  girl 
can  throw  herself  on  her  knees, 
can  weep  and  plead  —  but  only 
weep  and  plead  ;  and  she,  who  had 
not  been  trained  to  that,  who  was 
conscious  of  her  individuality,  her 
independent  mind  and  judgment 
in  every  nerve — heaven  above !  was 
she  as  helpless  still1?  She  stood 
breathless  for  a  moment,  with  won- 
dering eyes  fixed  on  the  darkness, 
with  a  gasp  of  proud  resistance  to 
fate.  Submit  to  injustice,  to  cruel 
heartlessness  of  those  who  could 
aid,  to  still  more  cruel  helplessness 
—  impotence,  on  her  own  part? 
She  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at 
the  blank  wall  that  seemed  to  rise 
before  her,  as  the  poor,  the  helpless 
have  to  do, — as  women  have  to  do 
in  all  circumstances.  It  was  her 
first  experience  in  this  kind.  She 
had  been  proud  to  know  that  she 


was  not  as  Carry,  that  no  tyran- 
ny could  crush  her  spirit :  but  this 
was  different.  She  had  not  antici- 
pated such  a  trial  as  this.  There 
came  from  her  bosom  one  sob 
of  supreme  pain  which  she  could 
not  keep  in.  Not  for  John  only, 
whom  she  could  not  help  in  his 
moment  of  need,  but  for  herself 
also — to  feel  herself  impotent,  help- 
less, powerless  as  a  child. 

Millefleurs  came  forward  from 
the  window  hurriedly.  Perhaps  be- 
ing so  much  a  man  of  his  time  it 
was  he  who  understood  that  gasp 
of  suffering  best.  He  said,  "  Lady 
Edith,  if  I  can  help —  -"  quickly, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  then, 
thorough  little  gentleman  as  he  was, 
checked  himself.  "  Lady  Lindores, 
though  I  am  a  stranger,  yet  my 
name  is  good  enough.  Tell  me  what 
to  do  and  I  will  do  it.  Perhaps  it 
is  better  that  Lord  Lindores  should 
not  commit  himself.  But  I  am 
free,  don't  you  know,"  he  said,  with 
something  of  the  easy  little  chirrup 
of  more  ordinary  times.  Why  was 
it  that,  at  such  a  moment,  Edith, 
of  all  others,  in  her  personal  des- 
pair, should  burst  out  into  that 
strange  little  laugh  1  She  grasped 
her  mother's  arm  with  both  hands 
in  her  excitement.  Here  was  a 
tragic  irony  and  ridicule  penetrat- 
ing the  misery  of  the  crisis  like 
a  sharp  arrow  which  pricked  the 
girl  to  the  very  heart. 

This  sympathiser  immediately 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Lord 
Lindores,  indeed,  continued  to  hold 
himself  apart,  pushing  back  his 
chair  once  more  ;  but  even  to  Lord 
Lindores  Millefleurs  made  a  differ- 
ence. •  He  said  no  more  about  en- 
thusiasm or  common  -  sense,  but 
listened,  not  without  an  occasional 
word  of  direction.  They  clustered 
together  like  a  band  of  shadows 
against  the  great  window,  which 
was  full  of  the  paleness  of  the 
night.  Beaufort,  who  was  the 
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person  most  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances,  recovered  his 
sense  of  personal  importance  as  he 
told  his  story.  But  after  all,  it 
was  not  as  the  narrator  of  John 
Erskine's  story  that  he  cared  to 
gain  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
Carry's  family,  any  more  than  it 
was  as  bail  for  John  Erskine  that 
Lord  Millefleurs  desired  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  the  ladies  at 
Lindores.  Both  of  the  strangers, 
thus  caught  in  the  net  of  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  which  surrounded 
their  old  comrade,  resented  it  more 
or  less ;  but  what  could  they  do  1 
Edith  took  no  further  part  in  the 
consultation.  She  retired  behind 
her  mother,  whose  arm  she  con- 
tinued to  hold  firm  and  fast  in 
both  her  hands.  When  she  was 
moved  by  the  talk  going  on  at  her 
side  she  grasped  that  arm  tightly, 


which  was  her  only  sign  of  emo- 
tion, but  for  the  rest  retired  into 
the  darkness  where  no  one  could 
see,  and  into  herself,  a  still  more 
effectual  retirement.  Lady  Lin- 
dores felt  that  her  daughter's  two 
hands  clasping  her  were  like  a  sort 
of  anchor  which  Edith  had  thrown 
out  in  her  shipwreck  to  grasp  at 
some  certainty.  She  bore  the 
pressure  with  a  half  smile  and 
sigh.  She  too  had  felt  the  ship- 
wreck with  keen  passion,  still  more 
serious  than  that  of  Edith :  but  she 
had  no  one  to  anchor  to.  She  felt 
this,  half  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
what  she  herself  was  still  good  for ; 
but  still  more,  perhaps,  with  that 
other  personal  sense  which  comes  to 
most — that  with  all  the  relationships 
of  life  still  round  her,  mother  and 
wife,  she,  for  all  solace  and  support, 
was  like  most  of  us  virtually  alone. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 


"Your  master  is  just  a  young 
fool.  Why,  in  the  name  of  a'  that's 
reasonable,"  cried  Mr  Monypenny, 
"  did  he  not  send  for  me  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Rolls,  "  you're  too 
sensible  a  man  not  to  know  that 
the  last  thing  a  lad  is  likely  to 
do  is  what's  reasonable,  especially 
when  he's  in  that  flurry,  and  just 
furious  at  being  blamed." 

Mr  Monypenny  was  walking  up 
and  down  his  business  room  with 
much  haste  and  excitement.  His 
house  was  built  on  the  side  of 
a  slope,  so  that  the  room,  which 
was  level  with  the  road  on  one  side, 
was  elevated  on  the  upper  floor  at 
the  other,  and  consequently  had 
the  advantage  of  a  view  bounded, 
as  was  general,  by  "  that  eternal 
Tinto,"  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  it.  The  good  man,  greatly 
disturbed  by  what  he  heard,  walked 
to  his  window  and  stared  out  as 
Rolls  spoke.  And  he  shook  his 


fist  at  the  distant  object  of  so 
many  troubles.  "  Him  and  his 
big  house  and  his  ill  ways — they've 
been  the  trouble  of  the  country- 
side those  fifteen  years  and  more," 
cried  the  excited  "man of  business ; " 
"  and  now  we're  not  done  with  him, 
even  when  he's  dead." 

"  Far  from  done  with  him,"  said 
Rolls,  shaking  his  head.  He  was 
seated  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  with 
his  hat  in  his  lap  and  a  counte- 
nance of  dismay.  "If  I  might  make 
so  bold  as  to  ask,"  he  said,  "  what 
would  ye  say,  sir,  would  be  done 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst? 
I'm  no'  saying  to  Mr  Erskine  in- 
di veedually , "  added  Rolls — "for 
it's  my  belief  he's  had  no-thing 
ado  with  it — but  granting  that 
it's  some  person  and  no  mere  acci- 
dent  " 

"  How  can  I  tell — or  any  man  1 " 
said  Mr  Monypenny.  "  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  act. 
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It's  all  supposition,  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  To  pitch  Pat  Torrance  over 
the  Scaur,  him  and  his  big  horse, 
with  murderous  intent,  is  more 
than  John  Erskine  could  have 
done,  or  any  man  I  know.  And 
there  was  no  quarrel  or  motive. 
Culpable  homicide " 

"That'll  be  what  the  English 
gentleman  called  manslaughter." 

"  Manslaughter  is  a  wide  word. 
It  would  all  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances. A  year;  maybe  six  months 
only —  If  it  were  to  turn  out  so 
— which  I  do  not  for  a  moment 

believe "  said  Mr  Monypenny, 

fixing  his  eyes  upon  Rolls  with  a 
determination  which  betrayed  in- 
ternal feebleness  of  belief. 

"  Nor  me,  sir — nor  me  !  "  cried 
Rolls,  with  the  same  look.  They 
were  like  two  conspirators  regard- 
ing each  other  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  plot,  which,  even  between 
themselves,  each  eyeing  the  other, 
they  were  determined  to  deny. 

"  But  if  by  any  evil  chance  it 
were  to  turn  out  so — I  would  ad- 
vise a  plain  statement,"  said  Mr 
Monypenny — "just  a  plain  state- 
ment, concealing  nothing.  That 
should  have  been  done  at  the  mo- 
ment :  help  should  have  been 
sought  at  the  moment ;  there's  the 
error.  A  misadventure  like  that 
might  happen  to  any  man.  We 
might  any  of  us  be  the  means  of 
such  an  accident :  but  panic  is  just 
the  worst  policy.  Panic  looks  like 
guilt.  If  he's  been  so  far  left  to 
himself  as  to  take  fright  —  to  see 
that  big  man  on  his  big  horse  thun- 
derin'  over  the  Scaur  would  be 
enough  to  make  any  man  lose  his 
head,"  the  agent  added,  with  a  sort 
of  apology  in  his  tone. 

"  If  you  could  think  of  the  young 
master  as  in  that  poseetion,"  said 
Rolls. 

"  Which  is  just  impossible,  "  Mr 
Monypenny  said,  and  then  there 
was  a  little  pause.  "The  wisest 


thing,"  he  went  on,  "  would  be,  just 
as  I  say,  a  plain  statement.  Such 
and  such  a  thing  happened.  I  lost 
my  head.  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  shrink  from  the  name  of 
it,  or  from  the  coolness  it  would 
make  between  me  and  my  friends. 
Ay,  very  likely  that  might  be  the 
cause — the  coolness  it  would  make 
between  him  and  the  family  at 
Lindores " 

"  You're  meaning  always  if  there 
was  onything  in  it  at  a'  1 " 

"  That  is  what  I'm  meaning.  I 
will  go  and  see  him  at  once,"  Mr 
Monypenny  said,  "and  that  is  the 
advice  I  will  give.  A  plain  story 
whatever  it  may  be — just  the  facts; 
neither  extenuate  nor  set  down  in 
malice.  And  as  for  you,  Rolls, 
that  seem  to  be  mixed  up  in  it 
yourself— 

"Ay,  sir;  I'm  mixed  up  in  it," 
said  Rolls,  turning  upon  him  an 
inquiring  yet  half-defiant  glance. 

"It  was  you  that  found  the 
body  first.  It  was  you  that  met 
your  master  at  the  gate.  You're 
the  most  important  witness,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  Lord  bless  us,  man  !  " 
said  Mr  Monypenny,  forgetting  pre- 
caution, "  had  you  not  the  judg- 
ment, when  you  saw  the  lad  had 
been  in  a  tuilzie,  to  get  him  out  of 
other  folk's  sight,  and  keep  it  to 
yourself?" 

"There  was  John  Tamson  as 
well  as  me, "  said  Rolls,  very 
gravely  ;  and  then  he  added,  "  but 
ye  canna  see  yet,  Mr  Monypenny, 
how  it  may  a'  turn." 

"I  see  plenty,"  said  the  man  of 
business,  impatiently  ;  and  then  he 
added,  "  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  find  out  all  you  can  about 
the  ground,  and  other  details.  It 
was  always  unsafe  ;  and  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  rain.  Very 
likely  it  was  worse  than  ordinary 
that  day.  And  call  to  mind  any 
circumstances  that  might  tell  on 
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our  side.  Ye  had  better  come  to 
me  and  make  me  acquainted  with 
all  your  observations.  Neglect 
nothing.  The  very  way  the  beast 
was  lying,  if  ye  can  rightly  remem- 
ber, might  be  a  help.  You're  not 
without  sense,  Rolls.  I've  always 
had  a  high  opinion  of  your  sense. 
Now  here's  a  chance  for  you  to 

prove  it And  come  back  to  me, 

and  we'll  judge  how  the  evidence 
tends.  There's  no  need,"  he  said, 
standing  at  the  window  once  more 
with  his  back  to  his  pupil,  "to 
bring  out  any  points  that  might 
turn — the  other  way." 

"I'm  not  just  such  a  fool  as 
—  some  folk  think,"  said  Rolls; 
"  and  yet,"  he  added,  in  an  under- 
tone, "for  a'  that,  you  canna  see, 
Mr  Monypenny,  how  it  may  all 
turn " 

"Don't  haver,  Rolls,"  said  the 
agent,  turning  upon  him  angrily ; 
"or  speak  out  what  you  mean. 
There  is  no  man  can  say  how  a 
thing  will  turn  but  he  that  has 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances— which  is  not  my  case." 

"That's  what  I  was  saying,  sir," 
said  Rolls,  with  a  tranquil  assump- 
tion which  roused  Mr  Monypenny's 
temper;  but  the  old  man  was  so 
solemn  in  his  air  of  superior  know- 
ledge, so  full  of  sorrowful  deci- 
sion and  despondency,  that  anger 
seemed  out  of  place.  The  other 
grew  alarmed  as  he  looked  at  him. 

"  For  God's  sake,  man,"  he  cried, 
"  if  there's  anything  behind  that  I 
don't  know,  tell  it !  let  me  hear  the 
worst.  We  must  know  the  worst, 
if  it's  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Hide 
nothing  from  me." 

"  I  give  ye  my  word,  sir,  I'll 
hide  nothing  —  when  the  time 
comes,  "said  Rolls,  with  a  sigh ;  "but 
I  canna  just  unburden  my  bozume 
at  this  moment.  There's  mair 
thought  needful  and  mair  planning. 
And  there's  one  thing  I  would  like 
to  make  sure  of,  Mr  Monypenny. 
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If  I'm  put  to  expenses,  or  other- 
wise laid  open  to  risk  and  ootlay 
— there's  no  doubt  but  it  would  be 
made  up  to  ine  1  And  if,  as  might 
happen,  anything  serious  was  to 

befall without  doubt  the  young 

maister  would  think  himself  bound 
to  take  good  care  o'  Bauby  1  She's 
my  sister,  maybe  you'll  mind :  an 
aixcellent  housekeeper  and  a  good 
woman,  though  maybe  I  should 
leave  her  praises  to  ither  folk. 
You  see  he  hasna  been  brought 
up  in  the  midst  o'  his  ain  folk,  so 
to  speak,  or  I  would  have  little 
doubt." 

"I  cannot  conceive  what  you 
mean,  Rolls.  Of  course  I  know 
Bauby  and  her  cookery  both ;  but 
what  risk  you  should  run,  or  what 
she  can  have  to  do  with  it !  Your 
expenses,  of  course,"  said  the  agent, 
with  a  contemptuous  wave  of  his 
hand,  "you  may  be  sure  enough 
of.  But  you  must  have  done 
pretty  well  in  the  service  of  the 
Dalrulzian  family,  Rolls.  I'm  sur- 
prised that  you  should  think  of 
this  at  such  a  moment — 

"That's  just  what  I  expectit, 
sir,"  said  Rolls  ;  "  but  maybe  I  ken 
my  ain  affairs  best,  having  no  man 
of  business.  And  about  Bauby, 
she's  just  what  I  care  for  most.  I 
wouldna  have  her  vexed  or  dis- 
tresst  for  siller,  or  put  out  of  her 
ordinar.  The  maister  he's  but  a 
young  man,  and  no'  attached  to  us 
as  he  would  have  been  had  he  been 
brought  up  at  hame.  It's  a  great 
drawback  to  a  young  lad,  Mr 
Monypenny" — Rolls  broke  off  his 
personal  argument  to  say  senten- 
tiously — "not  to  be  brought  up  at 
hame." 

"Because  he  does  not  get  the 
chance  of  becoming  attached  to 
his  servants  1 "  said  Mr  Monypenny, 
with  an  impatient  laugh.  "Per- 
haps it  may  be  so,  but  this  is  a 
curious  moment  to  moralise  on 
the  subject." 
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"  No'  so  curious  as  you  think,  sir ; 
but  I  will  not  weary  you,"  said 
Rolls,  with  some  dignity.  "  When 
I  was  saying  ootlay,  I  meant  mair 
than  just  a  sixpence  here  or  there. 
But  Bauby's  the  grand  question. 
I'm  in  a  strange  kind  of  a  poseetion, 
and  the  one  thing  I'm  clear  in  is 
my  duty  to  her.  She's  been  a  rael 
guid  sister  to  me ;  aye  made  me 
comfortable,  studiet  my  ways,  took 
an  interest  in  all  my  bits  o'  fykes. 
I  would  ill  like  either  scorn  or 
trouble  to  come  to  Bauby.  She's 
awfu'  soft-hearted,"  said  the  old 
butler,  solemnly  gazing  into  vacancy 
with  a  reddening  of  his  eyes.  Some- 
thing of  that  most  moving  of  all 
sentiments,  self-pity,  was  in  his 
tone.  He  foresaw  Bauby's  apron  at 
her  eyes  for  him,  and  in  her  grief 
over  her  brother,  his  own  heart 
was  profoundly  moved.  "  There 
will  be  some  things  that  nobody 
can  save  her  from :  but  for  all 
that  concerns  this  world,  if  I  could 
be  sure  that  no-thing  would  happen 
to  Bauby " 

"Well,  Rolls,  you're  past  my 
comprehension,"  said  Mr  Mony- 
penny ;  "  but  so  far  as  taking  care 
of  Bauby  in  case  anything  happens 
to  you — though  what  should  hap- 
pen to  you  I  have  yet  to  learn." 

"That  is  just  so,"  said  Rolls, 
getting  up  slowly.  There  was 
about  him  altogether  a  great  solem- 
nity, like  a  man  at  a  funeral,  Mr 
Monypenny  said  afterwards.  "I 
cannot  expect  you  to  know,  sir — 
that's  atween  me  and  my  Maker. 
I'm  no'  going  back  to  Dalrulzian. 
I  cannot  have  my  mind  disturbed 
at  this  awfu'  moment,  as  ye  say, 
with  weemen  and  their  ways.  If 
ye  see  the  English  gentleman,  ye'll 
maybe  explain.  Marget  has  a  very 
guid  notion  o'  waitin' ;  she  can  do 
all  that's  necessary ;  and  for  me, 
I've  ither  work  in  hand." 

"You  must  not  look  at  every- 
thing in  so  gloomy  a  spirit,  Rolls," 
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said  Mr  Monypenny,  holding  out 
his  hand.  He  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  shaking  hands  with  the  butler, 
but  there  are  occasions  when  rules 
are  involuntarily  broken  through. 

"No'  a  gloomy  spirit,  sir,  but 
awfu'  serious,"  said  Rolls.  "  You'll 
tell  the  young  maister  no'  to  be 
downhearted,  but  at  the  same  time 
no'  to  be  that  prood.  Help  may 
come  when  it's  little  looked  for. 
I'm  110'  a  man  of  mony  words,  but 
I've  been,  as  you  say,  sir,  attached 
to  the  family  all  my  days,  and  I 
have  just  a  feeling  for  them  more 
than  common.  The  present  gentle- 
man's mother — her  that  married  the 
English  minister — was  no' just  what 
suited  the  house.  Dalrulzian  was 
no-thing  to  her ;  and  that's  what  I 
compleen  o',  that  the  young  man 
was  never  brought  up  at  hame,  to 
have  confidence  in  his  ain  folk. 
It  would  have  been  greatly  for  his 
advantage,  sir,"  continued  Rolls, 
"  if  he  had  but  had  the  discernment 
to  see  that  our  bonnie  Miss  Nora 
was  just  the  person; — but  I  mustna 
think  now  of  making  conditions,"  he 
said,  hurriedly — "we'll  leave  that 
to  his  good  sense.  Mony  thanks 
to  you,  sir,  for  hearing  me  out,  and 
shaking  my  hand  as  ye've  done ; 
though  there's  maybe  things  I  have 
said  that  are  a  wee  hard  to  under- 
stand." 

"Ay,  Rolls,"  said  Mr  Monypenny, 
laughing,  "  you're  just  like  the 
other  prophets ;  a  great  deal  of 
what  you've  said  is  Greek  and 
Hebrew  to  me." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said 
Rolls,  shaking  his  head  ;  there  was 
no  smile  in  him,  not  a  line  in  his 
countenance  that  marked  even  in- 
cipient humour.  Whatever  he 
meant  it  was  deadly  earnest  to 
Rolls.  Mr  Monypenny  stood  and 
watched  him  go  out,  with  a  laugh 
gurgling  low  down  in  his  throat. 
"  He  was  always  a  conceited  body," 
he  said  to  himself.  But  his  in- 
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clination  to  laughter  subsided  as 
his  visitor  disappeared.  It  was 
no  moment  for  laughing.  And 
when  Rolls  was  gone,  the  tempta- 
tion to  speculate  on  his  words,  and 
put  meaning  into  them  subsided 
also,  and  Mr  Monypenny  gave 
himself  up  with  great  seriousness 
to  consider  the  position.  He 
ordered  his  little  country  carriage 
— something  of  the  phaeton  order, 
but  not  elegant  enough  for  classifi- 
cation— and  drove  away  as  quickly 
as  his  comfortable  cob  would  con- 
sent to  go,  to  where  John  was.  Such 
a  thing  had  not  happened  to  any 
person  of  importance  in  the  county 
since  he  could  remember.  Debt, 
indeed — debt  was  common  enough, 
and  plenty  of  trouble  always,  about 
money,  Mr  Monypenny  said  to  him- 
self, shaking  his  head,  as  he  went 
along.  There  had  been  borrowings 
and  hypothecations  of  all  sorts 
enough  to  make  a  financier's  hair 
stand  on  end ;  but  crime  never ! 
Not  that  men  were  better  here 
than  in  other  quarters  ;  but  among 
the  gentry  that  had  never  happen- 
ed. The  good  man  ran  on,  in  a 
rambling  inaudible  soliloquy,  or 
rather  colloquy  with  himself,  as  he 
drove  on,  asking  how  it  was,  after 
all,  that  incidents  of  the  kind  were 
so  rare  among  the  gentry.  Was 
the  breed  better?  He  shook  his 
head,  remembering  himself  of  vari- 
ous details  which  interfered  with 
so  easy  a  solution.  Or  was  it  that 
things  were  more  easily  hushed  up  ? 
or  that  superior  education  enforced 
a  greater  respect  for  the  world's 
opinion,  and  made  offences  of  this 
sort  almost  impossible  1  It  was  a 
strange  thing  (he  thought)  when 
you  came  to  think  of  it.  A  fellow, 
now,  like  the  late  Tinto  would  have 
been  in  every  kind  of  scrape  had 
he  been  a  poor  man ;  but  somehow, 
being  a  rich  one,  he  had  kept  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  law.  Such  a 
thing  never  happened  from  year's  end 


to  year's  end.  And  to  think  now 
that  it  was  not  one  of  our  ordinary 
Scots  lairds,  but  the  pink  of  edu- 
cation and  good  breeding,  from 
England  and  abroad  !  This  gave 
a  momentary  theoretical  satisfac-  , 

tion  to  his  musings  by  the  way. 
But  immediately  after,  he  thought 
with  self-reproach,  that  it  was 
young  Erskine  of  whom  he  was 
permitting  himself  such  criticism: 
young  Dalrulziaii,  poor  lad !  all  the 
more  to  be  pitied  that  he  had  been 
brought  up,  as  Rolls  said,  away 
from  home,  and  with  no  father  to 
look  after  him.  The  cob  was  used 
to  take  his  own  way  along  those 
roads  which  he  knew  so  well,  but 
at  this  point  Mr  Monypenny  touch- 
ed him  with  the  indignity  of  a  i 
whip,  and  hurried  along.  He  met 
Beaufort  returning,  driving,  with  a 
little  hesitation  at  the  corner  of 
the  road,  John's  dogcart  homeward ; 
and  Mr  Monypenny  thought  he 
recognised  the  dogcart,  but  he  did 
not  stop  to  say  anything  to  the 
stranger,  who  naturally  knew  no- 
thing of  him.  Nor  was  his  inter- 
view with  John  at  all  satisfactory 
when  he  came  to  his  journey's  end. 
The  young  man  received  his  man 
of  business  with  that  air  of  levity 
which,  mixed  with  indignation,  had 
been  his  prevailing  mood  since  his 
arrest.  He  laughed  when  he  said, 
"  This  is  a  curious  place  to  receive 
you  in,"  and  for  some  time  he 
would  scarcely  give  any  heed  to 
the  anxious  questions  and  sugges- 
tions of  Mr  Monypenny.  At 
length,  however,  this  veil  was 
thrown  off,  and  John  permitted 
the  family  friend,  of  whose  faith- 
fulness he  could  have  no  doubt,  to 
see  the  depth  of  wounded  feeling 
that  lay  below.  "  Of  course  it  can 
be  nothing  to  me,"  he  said,  still 
holding  his  head  high.  "  They 
cannot  prove  a  falsehood,  however 
they  may  wish  it ;  but  to  think 
that  of  all  these  men  with  whom  I 
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have  eaten  and  drunk,  who  have  pro- 
fessed to  welcome  me  for  my  father's 
sake — to  think  that  not  one  them 
would  step  in  to  stand  by  a  fellow, 
or  give  him  the  least  support — 

"  When  you  reflect  that  even  I 
knew  nothing  about  it,"  said  Mr 
Monypenny — "  not  a  word — till  old 
Rolls  came " 

"Did  you  hear  none  of  the 
talk  ? "  said  John.  "  I  did  not  hear 
it,  indeed,  but  I  have  felt  it  in  the 
air.  I  knew  there  was  something. 
Everybody  looked  at  me  suspi- 
ciously ;  the  very  tone  of  their 
voice  was  changed  —  my  own  ser- 
vants— 

"  Your  servants  are  very  anxious 
about  you,  Mr  Erskine,  if  I  may 
judge  from  old  Rolls.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  man  so  overcome ; 
and  if  you  will  reflect  that  your 
other  friends  throughout  the  coun- 
ty can  have  heard  nothing,  any 
more  than  myself 

"  Then  you  did  not  hear  the 
talk  1 "  said  John,  somewhat  eager- 
ly. Mr  Monypenny's  countenance 
fell. 

"I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
There's  some  stoiy  for  ever  going 
on  in  the  country-side.  Wise  men 
just  shut  their  ears,"  he  said. 

"Wise  men  are  one  thing  and 
friends  another,"  said  John.  "Had 
I  no  one  who  could  have  told  me, 
at  least,  on  how  small  a  thread  my 
reputation  hung?  I  might  have 
have  gone  away,"  he  said,  with 
some  vehemence,  "  at  the  height  of 
it.  If  business,  or  even  pleasure, 
had  called  me,  no  doubt  I  should, 
without  a  notion  of  any  conse- 
quences. When  I  think  of  that 
I  shiver.  Supposing  I  had  gone 
away  ? " 

"In  that  case,"  said  Mr  Mony- 
penny, clearing  his  throat ;  but  he 
never  got  any  further.  This  alarm 
affected  him  greatly.  He  began  to 
believe  that  his  client  might  be  in- 
nocent altogether — an  idea  which, 


notwithstanding  all  the  disclaimers 
which  he  and  Rolls  had  exchanged, 
had  not  crossed  his  mind  before ; 
but  when  he  heard  John's  story,  his 
faith  was  shaken.  He  listened  to 
it  with  the  deepest  interest,  waiting 
for  the  moment  when  the  confes- 
sion would  be  made.  But  when 
it  ended,  without  any  end,  so  to 
speak,  and  John  finally  described 
Torrance  as  riding  up  towards  the 
house,  while  he  himself  went  down, 
Mr  Monypenny's  countenance  fell. 
He  was  disappointed.  The  tale 
was  such  as  he  expected,  with  this 
important  difference  —  it  wanted 
a  conclusion.  The  listener  gave  a 
gasp  of  interest  when  the  crisis 
arrived,  but  his  interest  flagged  at 
once  when  it  was  over,  and  nothing 
had  happened.  "And  then?"  he 
said,  breathlessly.  And  then? — 
but  there  was  no  then.  John  gazed 
at  him  wondering,  not  perceiving 
the  failure  of  the  story.  "  That  is 
all,"  he  said.  Mr  Monypenny  grew 
almost  angry  as  he  sat  gazing  at 
him  across  the  table. 

"  I  have  just  been  telling  Rolls," 
he  said,  "that  the  best  policy  in 
such  a  case  is  just  downright  hon- 
est truth.  To  get  into  a  panic  and 
keep  back  anything  is  the  greatest 
mistake.  There  is  no  need  for  any 
panic.  You  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  that  take  a  great  interest 
in  you,  Mr  John — begging  your 
pardon  for  using  that  name." 

"  You  do  not  seem  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  told  you,"  John  said. 

"Oh,  me/  it's  little  consequence 
what  I  think  ;  there's  plenty  to  be 
thought  upon  before  me.  I  would 
make  no  bones  about  it.  In  most 
things  the  real  truth  is  the  best, 
but  most  especially  when  you're 
under  an  accusation.  I'm  for  no 
half  measures,  if  you  will  let  me 
say  so." 

"  I  will  let  you  say  whatever  you 
please — so  long  as  you  understand 
what  I  am  saying.  I  have  told 
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you  everything.  Do  I  look  like  a 
man  in  a  panic  1 "  said  John. 

"  Panic  has  many  meanings.  I 
make  no  doubt  you  are  a  brave 
man,  and  ready  to  face  fire  and 
sword  if  there  was  any  need.  But 
this  is  different.  If  you  please, 
we'll  not  fail  to  understand  each 
other  for  want  of  plain  speaking. 
Mr  Erskine,  I  make  no  doubt  that's 
all  as  true  as  gospel ;  but  there's 
more  to  come.  That's  just  a  part 
of  the  story,  not  the  whole." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  offended  by 
anything  you  say,"  said  John,  cheer- 
fully. "  I  feel  that  it  means  kind- 
ness. There  is  nothing  more  to 
come.  It  is  not  a  part,  but  the 
whole.  It  is  the  truth,  and  every- 
thing I  know." 

Mr  Monypenny  did  not  look  up ; 
he  was  drumming  his  foot  softly 
against  the  table,  and  hanging  his 
head  with  a  despondent  air  as  he 
listened.  He  did  not  stop  the  one 
nor  raise  the  other,  but  went  on 
working  his  under  lip,  which  pro- 
jected slightly.  There  is  no  such 
tacit  evidence  of  dissatisfaction 
or  unbelief.  Some  little  sign  in- 
variably breaks  the  stillness  of 
attention  when  the  teller  of  a  tale 
comes  to  its  end,  if  his  story  has 
been  believed.  There  is,  if  no 
words,  some  stir,  however  slight — 
movement  of  one  kind  or  another, 
if  only  the  change  of  an  attitude. 
But  Mr  Monypenny  did  not  pay 
this  usual  tribute  when  John's 
voice  stopped.  It  was  a  stronger 
protest  than  if  he  had  said,  "  I  don't 
believe  you,"  in  ordinary  words. 

"  I  understand,"  said  John,  after 
a  pause  of  a  full  minute,  which 
seemed  to  him  an  hour.  He  laugh- 
ed with  something  between  despair 
and  defiance.  "  Your  mode  of  com- 
munication is  very  unmistakable, 
Mr  Monypenny.  It  is  Scotch,  I 
suppose.  One  has  always  heard  of 
Scotch  caution  and  cannyness."  If 
he  had  not  been  very  bitter  and 
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sore  at  heart  he  would  not  have 
snatched  at  this  aimless  weapon  of 
offence. 

"  Mr  Erskine,"  said  the  agent, 
"  a  sneer  is  always  easy.  Gibes 
break  no  bones,  but  neither  have 
they  any  healing  in  them.  You 
may  say  what  you  like  to  me,  but 
an  argument  like  that  will  do  you 
terrible  little  good  with  them  that 
will  have  to  judge  at  the  end.  I 
am  giving  no  opinion  myself.  On 
my  own  account  I  will  speak  frankly. 
I  would  rather  not  have  heard  this 
story — unless  I  was  to  hear — 

"  What  1 "  cried  John,  in  the  heat 
of  personal  offence. 

"  More,"  said  Mr  Monypenny, 
regretfully — "  more  ;  just  another 
dozen  words  would  have  been 
enough;  but  if  there  is  no  more 
to  say — 

"  I  am  not  a  man  to  make  pro- 
testations of  truth.  There  is  no 
more  to  say,  Mr  Monypenny." 

"  Well-  a  -well,"  said  the  agent 
gloomily,  shaking  his  head ;  "we 
must  take  just  what  is  given — we 
must  try  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
And  you  think  there's  nothing  can 
be  proved  against  you  ? "  he  said, 
with  a  slight  emphasis.  It  required 
all  John's  self-command  to  keep  his 
temper.  He  had  to  remind  him- 
self forcibly  of  the  true  and  steady 
and  long-tried  kindness  with  which 
this  doubter  had  stood  by  him,  and 
cared  for  his  interests  all  his  life 
— a  wise  steward,  a  just  guardian. 
These  thoughts  kept  unseemly  ex- 
pressions from  his  lips,  but  he  was 
not  the  less  sore  at  heart.  Even 
after  the  first  blow  of  the  criminal 
examination,  and  his  detention  in 
prison,  it  had  all  seemed  to  him  so 
simple.  "What  could  be  necessary 
but  to  tell  his  story  with  sufficient 
distinctness  (in  which  he  thought  he 
had  failed  before  the  sheriff)  1  Sure- 
ly truth  and  falsehood  were  distin- 
guishable at  a  glance,  especially  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  dis- 
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criminate  between  them.  But  the 
blank  of  unbelief  and  disappoint- 
ment with  which  Mr  Monypenny 
heard  his  story  chilled  him  to  the 
heart.  If  he  did  not  believe  him, 
who  would  1  He  was  angry,  but 
anger  is  but  a  temporary  sentiment 
when  the  mind  is  fairly  at  bay  and 
finds  itself  hemmed  in  by  difficul- 
ties and  danger.  He  began  to  real- 
ise his  position,  the  place  in  which 
he  was,  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing him,  as  he  had  not  yet  done. 
The  sheriff  himself  had  been  very 
civil,  and  deeply  concerned  to  be 
the  means  of  inflicting  such  an 
affront  upon  a  county  family ;  and 
he  had  added  encouragingly  that, 
on  his  return  to  Dunearn,  in  less 
than  a  week,  when  all  the  witnesses 
were  got  together,  there  was  little 
doubt  that  a  different  light  might 
be  thrown  on  the  affair;  but  Mr 
Monypenny's  question  was  not  so 
consolatory.  "  You  think  there's 
nothing  can  be  proved  against  you  1 " 
John  had  been  gazing  at  his  agent 
across  the  table  while  all  these  pain- 
ful reflections  went  through  his  mind. 

"  I  must  be  careful  what  I  say. 
I  am  not  speaking  as  a  lawyer,"  he 
said,  with  an  uncomfortable  smile. 
"  What  I  meant  was,  that  nothing 
could  be  proved  which  was  untrue." 

The  agent  shook  his  head. 
"When  it's  circumstantial  evidence, 
you  can  never  build  upon  that,"  he 
said.  "  No  man  saw  it,  you  may 
say ;  but  if  all  the  facts  point  that 
way,  it  goes  far  with  a  jury.  There 
are  some  other  things  you  will 
perhaps  tell  me.  Had  you  any 
quarrel  ever  with  poor  Tinto  1  Was 
there  ill  blood  between  you  ?  Can 
any  man  give  evidence,  for  example, 
'  I  heard  the  panel  say  that  he 
would  have  it  out  with  Pat  Tor- 
ranee  '  ?  or " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  what  is 
the  panel  1  and  what  connection 
is  there  between  poor  Torrance 
and " 
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"Sir,"  said  Mr  Monypenny,  stern- 
ly, "this  is  no  time  for  jests;  the 
panel  is  a  Scotch  law  term,  mean- 
ing the  defender ;  or  what  you  call 
the  defendant  in  England.  It's  a 
terrible  loss  to  a  young  man  to  be 
unacquainted  even  with  the  phrase- 
ology of  his  own  country." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  John  said, 
with  a  laugh ;  "  but  at  least  it  is 
110  fault  of  mine.  Well,  suppose 
I  am  the  panel,  as  you  say — that 
does  not  make  me  a  vulgar  brawler, 
does  it,  likely  to  display  hostile  in- 
tentions in  that  way?  You  may 
be  sure  no  man  can  say  of  me  that 
I  threatened  to  have  it  out  with 
Pat  Torrance — 

"  It  was  inadvertent — it  was  in- 
advertent," said  Mr  Monypenny, 
waving  his  hand,  with  a  slight 
flush  of  confusion ;  "  I  daresay  you 
never  said  Pat — but  what  has  that 
do  with  it  1 — you  know  my  mean- 
ing. Is  there  any  one  that  can  be 
produced  to  say — 

"  I  have  quarrelled  with  Tor- 
rance almost  as  often  as  I  have  met 
him,"  said  John,  with  obstinate  de- 
cision. "  I  thought  him  a  bully 
and  a  cad.  If  I  did  not  tell  him 
so,  it  was  out  of  regard  for  his  wife, 
and  he  was  at  liberty  to  find  out 
my  sentiments  from  my  looks  if  it 
pleased  him.  I  have  never  made 
the  least  pretence  of  liking  the 
man." 

Mr  Monypenny  went  on  shaking 
his  head.  "All  this  is  bad,"  he 
said,  "  bad  ! — but  it  does  not  make 
a  quarrel  in  the  eye  of  the  law,"  he 
added,  more  cheerfully  ;  and  he 
went  on  putting  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions, of  which  John  grew  very 
weary.  Some  of  these  questions 
seemed  to  have  very  little  bearing 
upon  the  subject ;  some  irritated 
him  as  betraying  beyond  all  a  per- 
sistent doubt  of  his  own  story. 
Altogether,  the  first  dreary  after- 
noon in  confinement  was  not  made 
much  more  endurable  by  this  visit. 
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The  room  in  which  John  had  been 
placed  was  like  the  parlour  of  a 
somewhat  shabby  lodging-house — 
not  worse  than  he  had  inhabited 
many  a  time  while  travelling.  But 
the  idea  that  he  could  not  step  out- 
side, but  was  bound  to  this  enclosure, 
was  first  ludicrous,  and  then  in- 
tolerable. The  window  was  rather 
higher  than  usual,  and  there  were 
bars  across  it.  When  it  became 
dark,  a  paraffin-lamp,  such  as  is  now 
universal  in  the  country — smelling 
horribly,  as  is,  alas !  too  universal 
also — was  brought  in,  giving  abun- 
dance of  light,  but  making  every- 
thing more  squalid  than  before. 
And  as  Mr  Monypenny  made  his 
notes,  John's  heart  sank,  and  his 
impatience  rose.  He  got  up  and 
began  to  pace  about  like  a  wild 
beast  in  a  cage,  as  he  said  to  himself. 
The  sensation  was  more  extraordi- 
nary than  can  be  imagined.  Not 
to  be  able,  whatever  might  happen, 
to  leave  this  shabby  room.  Who- 
soever might  call  to  you,  what- 
soever might  appeal  to  you,  to 
be  fixed  there,  all  your  impulses 
checked,  impotent,  unable  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life  to  do  what 
you  had  done  every  day  of  your 
life,  to  move  out  and  in,  to  and  fro 
as  you  pleased  !  John  felt  that  if 
he  had  been  a  theatrical  felon  in. 
a  play,  manacled  and  fettered,  it 
would  have  been  easier,  more  com- 
prehensible. But  to  know  that 
these  four  walls  were  his  absolute 
boundaries,  and  that  he  could  not 
go  beyond  them,  was  more  astound- 
ing than  any  other  sensation 
that  had  ever  happened  to  him 
in  his  life.  And  when  Mr  Mony- 
penny, with  his  careful  brow, 
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weighted  with  doubts  and  fears, 
unable  to  clear  his  countenance 
from  the  disapprobation  that  cloud- 
ed it,  got  up  to  take  his  leave,  and 
stood  holding  his  client's  hands, 
overwhelmed  with  sympathy,  vexa- 
tion, dissatisfaction,  and  pity,  the 
impatience  and  bitter  sense  of  the 
intolerable  in  John's  mind  could 
scarcely  be  restrained.  "  What- 
ever there  may  be  more  to  say, 
whatever  may  come  to  your  mind, 
you  have  but  to  send  me  a  word, 
and  I'll  be  at  your  call  night  or 
day,"  Mr  Monypenny  said. 

"  It  is  very  unlikely  that  I  should 
have  anything  more  to  say,"  said 
John  ;  "  but  must  I  stay  here  ? " 
It  seemed  incredible  to  him  that 
he  should  be  left  even  by  his  own 
"man  of  business."  He  had  seen 
Beaufort  go  away  with  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  certainty  of  speedy 
liberation  ;  but  Mr  Monypenny 
had  said  nothing  about  liberation. 
"  Surely  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
bail  being  accepted  1 "  he  said,  with 
an  eagerness  he  could  not  disguise. 

"  I  will  see  about  it,"  Mr  Mony- 
penny said.  But  the  good  agent 
went  away  with  a  dissatisfied  coun- 
tenance'; and  with  a  feeling  that 
he  must  break  through  the  walls  or 
the  barred  window,  must  make  his 
escape  somehow — could  not,  would 
not,  endure  this  extraordinary  in- 
tolerable new  thing — John  Erskine 
heard  the  key  turn  in  his  door,  and 
was  left  shut  up  with  the  paraffin- 
lamp,  flaming  and  smelling  more 
than  ever,  a  prisoner  and  alone. 
Whether  it  was  more  ludicrous  or 
more  terrible,  this  annoying  im- 
possible farce-tragedy,  it  was  hard 
to  say. 
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The  day  after  John's  incarcera-  was  to  be  more  magnificent  than 

tion  was  the  funeral  day  at  Tinto.  ever  funeral  had  been  before  for 

The  whole  country  was  moved  by  hundreds  of  miles  around ;  and  the 

this  great  ceremonial.    The  funeral  number  of  the  procession  which  fol- 
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lowed  the  remains  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  assembly  known  in  the 
country  since  the  '45,  when  the 
whole  district  on  one  side  or  the 
other  was  "out."  That  every- 
body concerned  should  have  found 
it  impossible  to  think  of  John  in 
the  county  jail,  in  face  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  "  showing  respect "  on 
this  great  occasion  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Torrance,  was  natural.  It 
was,  indeed,  out  of  the  question  to 
make  any  comparison  between  the 
two  necessities.  After  all,  what 
did  it  matter  for  one  day  ?  Those 
who  were  out  of  prison,  and  had 
never  been  in  prison,  and  whose 
imagination  was  not  affected  like 
John's  by  that  atmosphere  of  re- 
straint, did  not  see  any  great  harm 
that  could  happen.  And  the  cere- 
mony was  one  which  could  not  be 
neglected.  A  Scotch  funeral  is 
somewhat  terrible  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  pa- 
thetic and  solemn  ritual  of  the 
English  Church ;  but  there  was 
something  too,  impressive  to  the 
imagination,  in  that  silent  putting 
away  of  the  old  garment  of  hu- 
manity,— a  stern  submission,  an 
acceptance  of  absolute  doom,  which, 
if  it  suggested  little  consolation,  at 
least  shed  a  wonderful  awe  on  that 
conclusion  no  longer  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  mortal  prayers  or  hopes. 
But  Dr  Stirling,  the  parish  min- 
ister, was  of  the  new  school  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  poor  Torrance's 
body  became,  as  it  were,  the  flag 
of  a  religious  party  as  it  was  laid 
in  the  grave.  The  great  dining- 
room  at  Tinto,  the  largest  room 
in  the  county,  was  crowded  with 
a  silent  assembly  gathered  round 
the  coffin  while  the  first  portion 
of  the  ceremony  was  carried  out. 
It  was  such  a  scene  as  would 
have  filled  the  heart  of  the  dead 
man  with  exultation.  Not  one  of 
the  potentates  of  the  county  was 
absent ;  and  behind  them,  in  close 
ranks,  with  scarcely  standing-room, 
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came  the  smaller  notabilities — bon- 
net lairds,  village  doctors,  clergy- 
men, schoolmasters,  lost  in  the  sea 
of  the  tenantry  behind.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  a  very  un- 
usual group,  stood  the  ladies. 
Lady  Caroline  in  her  widow's 
weeds,  covered  with  crape  from 
head  to  foot,  her  tall  willowy 
figure  drooping  under  the  weight 
of  those  long  clinging  funeral  robes, 
her  face  perfectly  pale  and  more 
abstract  and  high-bred  than  ever, 
encircled  by  the  whiteness  of  the 
cap — with  her  two  little  children 
standing  by,  and  her  mother  and  sis- 
ter behind  to  support  her — thrilled 
many  an  honest  heart  in  the  assem- 
bly. Women  so  seldom  take  part 
in  funeral  ceremonies  in  Scotland, 
that  the  farmers  and  country-folk 
were  touched  beyond  measure  by 
this  apparition.  It  was  described 
hi  scores  of  sympathetic  houses  for 
long  after :  "A  snowdrift  could 
not  be  whiter  than  the  face  of 
her ;  and  the  twa  little  bairns, 
puir  things,  glowering  frae  them, 
the  image  of  poor  Tinto  himseP." 
If  there  was  any  sceptic  ready  to 
suggest  "that  my  leddy  was  never 
so  happy  a  wife  to  be  sic  a 
mournin'  widow,"  the  spectators 
had  a  ready  answer  :  "  Eh,  but  she 
would  be  thinking  to  hersel',  if  I 
had  maybe  been  a  wee  better  to 
him —  Thus  the  popular  ver- 
dict summed  up  the  troubled  story. 
Lady  Caroline  was  pale  enough  for 
the  role  of  the  most  impassioned 
mourner.  She  might  have  been 
chilled  to  stone  by  grief  and  pain 
for  anything  that  was  apparent. 
She  did  not  speak  or  take  notice 
of  any  one,  as  was  natural.  Even 
for  her  father  she  had  not  a  word  ; 
and  when  her  little  boy  was  led 
away  to  follow  his  father  to  the 
grave,  she  sank  into  a  chair, 
having,  no  doubt,  the  sympathetic 
bystanders  thought,  done  all  that 
her  strength  was  capable  of.  This 
roused  a  very  warm  sympathetic 
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feeling  for  Lady  Car  throughout 
all  the  country-side.  If  it  had 
not  been  just  perhaps  a  love-match, 
she  had  done  her  duty  by  Tinto, 
poor  fellow  !  She  had  kept  him  in 
the  right  way  as  far  as  a  woman 
could ;  and  what  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  but  pleased  the  look- 
ers-on most  of  all,  she  had  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  utter  desolation 
at  his  funeral.  All  that  a  widow 
could  feel  was  in  her  face, — or  so 
at  least  the  bystanders  thought. 

The  solemn  procession  filed  out 
of  the  room:  little  Tom  Torrance 
clinging  to  his  grandfather's  hand, 
looking  out  with  big  projecting 
eyes  like  his  father's  upon  all  the 
wonderful  scene,  stumping  along 
at  the  head  of  the  black  proces- 
sion. Poor  little  Tommy  !  lie  had 
a  feeling  of  his  own  importance 
more  than  anything  else.  His 
little  brain  was  confused  and 
buzzing.  He  had  no  real  associa- 
tion in  his  mind  between  the  black 
thing  in  front  of  him  and  papa; 
but  he  knew  that  he  had  a  right  to 
walk  first,  to  hold  fast  hold  of  grand- 
papa's finger,  and  keep  with  his 
little  fat  legs  in  advance  of  every- 
body. It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
soon  this  sense  of  importance 
makes  up  for  other  wants  and 
troubles.  Tommy  was  only  four, 
but  he  felt  it ;  and  his  grand- 
father, who  was  nearly  fifteen 
times  as  old,  felt  it  too.  He  felt 
that  to  have  this  child  in  his 
hands  and  the  management  of  a 
great  estate  for  so  long  a  min- 
ority, was  worth  something  in 
the  list  of  his  ambitions;  and 
thus  they  all  went  forth,  troop- 
ing into  the  long  line  of  car- 
riages that  shone  in  the  veiled 
autumnal  sunlight,  up  and  down 
the  avenue  among  the  trees  in 
endless  succession.  Even  to  get 
them  under  way  was  no  small 
matter;  and  at  the  lodge  gates 
and  down  the  road  there  was  al- 
most as  great  a  crowd  of  women 
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and  poor  people  waiting  to  see 
them  go  by.  John  Tamson's  wife, 
by  whose  very  cottage  the  mourn- 
ful line  passed,  was  full  of  tragic 
consciousness.  "  Eh  !  "  she  said, 
with  bated  breath,  "  to  think  that 
yon  day  when  our  John  brought  ben 
young  Dalrulzian  a'  torn  and  clis- 
jasket  to  hae  the  dirt  brushed  off 
o'  him — that  yon  day  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a' —  "Hold  your 
tongue,  woman,"  said  John  Tarn- 
son  ;  "  what  has  the  ane  to  do  with 
the  ither?  Ye're  pitting  things 
thegither  that  hae  nae  natural 
sequence ;  but  ye  ken  naething  of 
logic."  "No'  me,"  said  the  wo- 
man ;  "  and  I  wuss  that  poor  young 
lad  just  kent  as  little.  If  he 
hadna  been  so  book -learned  he 
would  have  been  mair  friendly-like 
with  them  that  were  of  his  ain  kind 
and  degree."  And  as  the  black 
line  went  past,  which  after  a  while 
became  tedious,  she  recounted  to 
her  gossips  once  more  the  story 
which  by  this  time  everybody 
knew,  but  all  were  willing  to  hear 
over  again  under  the  excitement 
of  this  practical  commentary. 
"  Losh  !  would  he  leave  him  lying 
there  and  never  cry  for  help?" 
some  of  the  spectators  said.  "It 
was  never  our  master  that  did 
that,"  said  Peggy  Blair  from  the 
Dalrulzian  lodge,  who  had  declared 
boldly  from  the  beginning  that  she 
"took  nae  interest"  even  in  this 
grand  funeral.  "  And  if  it  wasna 
your  maister,  wha  was  it  that  came 
ben  to  me  with  the  red  moul  on 
his  claes  and  his  coat  a'  torn?" 
said  Janet  Tamsoii.  "  I  wasna  here 
and  I  canna  tell,"  Peggy  said,  hot 
and  furious.  "  I  would  never  say 
what  might  happen  in  a  moment 
if  a  gentleman  was  angry  —  and 
Pat  Torrance  had  an  awfu'  tongue, 
as  the  haill  county  kens — but  leave 
a  man  groanin'  at  the  fit  o'  a  rock, 
that's  what  our  maister  never  did, 
if  I  were  to  die  for't,"  the  woman 
cried.  This  made  a  little  sensa- 
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tion  among  the  beholders ;  but 
when  it  was  remarked  that  Dal- 
rulzian  was  the  only  gentleman  of 
the  county  who  was  absent  from 
the  funeral,  and  half-a-dozen  voices 
together  proclaimed  the  reason, — 
"  He  couldna  be  twa  places  at  once ; 
he's  in  the  jyel  for  murder,"  Peggy 
was  quenched  altogether.  Grief 
and  shame  were  too  much  for  her. 
She  continued  to  sob,  "  No'  our 
master ! "  till  her  voice  ceased  to 
be  articulate  in  the  midst  of  her 
tears. 

Dr  Stirling  was  seated  in  full 
canonicals— black  silk  gown  and 
cambric  bands — in  one  of  the  first 
carriages.  It  was  he  that  his  wife 
looked  for  when  the  procession 
passed  the  manse;  and  she  put 
on  her  black  bonnet,  and  covered 
herself  with  a  veil,  and  went  out 
very  solemnly  to  the  churchyard 
to  see  the  burial.  But  it  was  not 
the  burial  she  thought  of,  nor  poor 
Tinto,  nor  even  Lady  Car,  for 
whom  all  day  she  had  been  utter- 
ing notes  of  compassion :  it  was 
the  innovation  of  the  funeral  ser- 
vice which  occupied  the  mind  of 
the  minister's  wife.  With  mingled 
pride  and  trembling  she  heard  her 
husband  in  the  silence  begin  his 
prayer  by  the  side  of  the  vault.  It 
was  a  beautiful  prayer — partly,  no 
doubt,  taken  from  the  English  lit- 
urgy, for  which,  she  said,  "  the  Doc- 
tor always  had  a  high  admiration ;" 
but  partly — "  and  that  was  far  the 
best" — his  own.  It  was  the  first 
time  anything  of  the  kind  had 
been  done  in  the  county ;  and  if 
ever  there  could  be  a  funeral  im- 
portant enough  for  the  introduction 
of  a  new  ceremonial  to  mark  it,  it 
was  this  one  :  but  what  if  the  Pres- 
bytery were  to  take  notice  of  the 
innovation  1  Perhaps  the  thrill  of 
excitement  in  her  enhanced  the 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  step 
which  the  Doctor  was  taking,  and 
his  nobility  in  doing  it.  And  in 
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her  eyes  no  ritual  could  have  been 
more  imposing.  There  were  a 
great  many  of  the  attendants  who 
thought  it  was  "just  Poppery," 
and  a  most  dangerous  beginning ; 
but  they  were  all  hushed  and  rev- 
erential while  the  minister's  voice 
went  on. 

When  every  one  had  left,  and  the 
house  was  perfectly  silent  after  the 
hum  and  sound  of  so  many  feet, 
Lady  Car  herself  went  forward  to 
the  window  and  drew  up  the  blind 
which  covered  it.  The  gloom  dis- 
appeared, and  the  noonday  sun- 
shine streamed  in  in  a  moment. 
It  was  premature,  and  Lady  Lin- 
dores was  grieved  that  she  had 
not  been  quick  enough  to  forestall 
her  daughter;  for  it  would  have 
been  better,  she  thought,  if  her 
hand  had  been  the  first  to  let  in 
the  light,  and  not  that  of  the  new- 
made  widow.  Carry  went  fur- 
ther, and  opened  the  window.  She 
stepped  out  upon  the  heavy  stone 
balcony  outside,  and  received  the 
light  full  upon  her,  raising  her  head 
to  it,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine. 
She  opened  her  pale  lips  to  draw 
in  great  draughts  of  the  sweet 
autumn  air,  and  threw  up  her 
arms  to  the  sunshine  and  to  the 
sky.  Lady  Lindores  stepped  out 
after  her,  laying  her  hand  upon  her 
arm,  with  some  alarm.  "  Carry — 
my  darling,  wait  a  little —  -"  Carry 
did  not  make  any  reply.  She  said, 
"How  long  is  it,  mother  1"  still 
looking  up  into  the  clear  depths 
of  the  sky.  "  How  long  is  what, 
my  love  ?  "  They  were  a  strange 
group.  A  spectator  might  have 
thought  that  the  pale  creature  in 
the  midst,  so  ethereal,  so  wan, 
wrapped  in  mourning  so  profound, 
had  gone  distraught  with  care  ; 
while  her  child  at  her  feet  sat  on 
the  carpet  in  front  of  the  window, 
the  emblem  of  childish  indifference, 
playing  with  her  new  shoes,  which 
glittered  and  pleased  her ;  and  the 
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two  attendant  figures,  the  anxious 
mother  and  sister,  kept  watch  be- 
hind. In  Carry  the  mystery  all 
centred ;  and  even  those  two  who 
were  nearest  to  her  were  bewil- 
dered, and  could  not  make  her  out. 
Was  she  an  Ophelia,  moved  out  of 
her  sweet  wits  by  an  anguish  be- 
yond bearing?  Was  she  a  woman 
repentant,  appealing  to  heaven  for 
forgiveness  ?  Carry  was  none  of 
these  things.  She  who  had  been 
so  dutiful  all  her  life,  resisting 
nobody,  fulfilling  all  requirements 
to  the  letter,  bearing  the  burden 
of  all  her  responsibilities  without 
rebellion  or  murmur,  had  ceased  in 
a  moment  to  consider  outside  neces- 
sities, even  the  decorum  of  her 
sorrowful  condition.  She  gave  a 
long  sigh,  dismissing,  as  it  were, 
a  weight  from  her  breast.  "It 
is  five  years  and  a  half,"  she  said. 
"  I  ought  to  remember,  I  that  have 
counted  every  day, — and  now  is  it 
possible,  is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  What,  my  dearest  1  Carry, 
come  in;  you  are  excited — 

"  Not  yet,  mother.  How  soft 
the  air  is  !  and  the  sunshine  flood- 
ing everything.  I  have  been  shut 
up  so  long.  I  think  the  colours 
never  were  so  lovely  before." 

"  Yes,  my  darling ;  you  have 
been  shut  up  for  a  whole  week.  I 
don't  wonder  you  are  glad  of  the 
fresh  air." 

"  A  week  !  "  Carry  said.  "  Five 
years  :  I  have  got  no  good  of  the 
sunshine,  and  never  tasted  the 
sweetness  of  the  air,  for  five 
years.  Let  me  feel  it  now.  Oh, 
how  have  I  lived  all  this  time ! 
What  a  beautiful  country  it  is ! 
what  a  glorious  sky  !  and  I  have 
been  in  prison,  and  have  never 
seen  them  !  Is  it  true  1  is  it  all 
over  1 — all,  all?"  She  turned  round 
and  gazed  into  the  room  where  the 
coffin  had  been  with  a  gaze  full  of 
meaning  which  no  one  could  mis- 
take. It  was  gone— all  was  gone. 
"You  must  not  be  horrified,  mo- 
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ther,"  she  said.  "Why  should  I 
be  false  now  ?  I  think  if  it  had 
lasted  any  longer  I  must  have  died 
or  run  away." 

"Dear  Carry,  you  would  have 
done  neither ;  you  would  have  done 
your  duty  to  the  end,"  her  mother 
said,  drawing  Carry  into  her  arms. 
"It  is  excitement  that  makes  you 
speak  so." 

"Not  excitement,  but  deliver- 
ance," said  Lady  Car  with  solemnity. 
"  Yes,  mother,  you  are  right ;  I 
should  have  stood  to  the  end ;  but 
do  you  think  that  would  have  been 
a  credit  to  me?  Oh,  you  don't 
know  how  hard  falsehood  is !  False- 
hood and  slavery  —  they  are  the 
same  thing ;  they  make  your  heart 
like  iron  :  you  have  110  feeling- 
even  when  you  ought  perhaps  to 
have  feeling.  I  am  cruel  now ;  I 
know  you  think  I  am  cruel :  but 
how  can  one  help  it  ?  slaves  are 
cruel.  I  can  afford  to  have  a  heart 
how." 

"  Come  to  your  room,  Carry. 
It  is  too  dismal  for  you  here." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  is  dismal. 
It  is  a  fine  handsome  room— better 
than  a  bedroom  to  sit  in.  It  is 
not  so  much  like  a  prison,  and 
the  view  is  lovely.  There  is  poor 
Edith  looking  at  me  with  her  piti- 
ful face.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to 
cry  ?  Oh,  I  could  cry  well  enough, 
if  that  were  all — it  would  be  quite 
easy;  but  there  is  so  much  to  smile 
about,"  said  poor  Lady  Car;  then 
suddenly,  leaning  upon  her  mother's 
shoulder,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
housekeeper  came  in,  solemn  in 
her  new  mourning,  which  was  al- 
most as  "deep"  as  Carry's,  with  a 
housemaid  in  attendance,  to  draw 
up  the  blinds  and  see  that  the 
great  room  was  restored  to  order. 
The  gentlemen  were  to  return  for 
the  reading  of  the  will,  and  it  was 
meet  that  all  should  be  prepared 
and  made  ready.  And  nothing 
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could  so  much  have  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  women  as  to  see 
their  mistress  thus  weeping,  encir- 
cled in  her  mother's  arms.  "  Poor 
thing !  he  was  not  over  good  a 
man  to  her;  but  there's  nae  rule 
for  judging  marriet  folk.  It's  ill 
to  hae  and  waur  to  want  with 
them.  There's  naebody,"  said  the 
housekeeper,  "but  must  respect 
my  lady  for  her  feeling  heart." 
Lady  Caroline,  however,  would  not 
take  the  credit  of  this  when  she 
had  retired  to  a  more  private 
room.  She  would  not  allow  her 
mother  and  sister  to  suppose 
that  her  tears  were  tears  of  sor- 
row, such  as  a  widow  ought  to 
shed.  "  You  were  right,  mother — 
it  is  the  excitement,"  she  avowed ; 
"  eveiy  nerve  is  tingling.  I  could 
cry  and  I  could  laugh.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  your  good  training, 
mamma,  I  should  have  had  hys- 
terics ;  but  that  would  be  impos- 
sible to  your  daughter.  When 
shall » I  be  able  to  go  away  1  I 
know  :  I  will  not  go  sooner  than  is 
right.  I  will  do  nothing  I  ought 
not  to  do  ; — but  you  could  say  my 
nerves  are  shattered,  and  that  I 
want  rest." 

"And  very  truly,  Carry,"  said 
Lady  Lindores;  "but  we  must 
know  first  what  the  will  is.  To 
be  sure,  your  fortune  is  secured. 
You  will  be  well  off— better  than 
any  of  us ;  but  there  may  be  regu- 
lations about  the  children — there 
may  be  conditions." 

"Could  the  children  be  taken 
from  me  1 "  Carry  said,  but  not  with 
any  active  feeling ;  her  powers  of 
emotion  were  all  concentrated  on 
one  thought.  Lady  Lindores,  who 
was  watching  her  with  all  a  mother's 
anxious  criticism,  fearing  to  see 
any  failure  of  right  sentiment  in 
her  child,  listened  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  alarm.  She  had  never 
been  contented  with  herself  in  this 
particular.  Carry's  children  had 
been  too  much  the  children  of  Pat 


Torrance  to  awaken  the  grand- 
mother's worship,  which  she  thought 
befitting,  in  her  own  heart.  She 
felt  a  certain  repulsion  when  she 
looked  at  these  black-browed,  light- 
eyed  creatures,  who  were  their 
father's  in  every  feature  —  not 
Carry's  at  all.  Was  it  possible 
that  Carry,  too,  felt  the  same? 
But  by-and-by  Carry  took  up  that 
little  stolid  girl  on  whom  Lady 
Lindores  could  not  place  her  ten- 
derest  affections,  do  what  she 
would,  and  pressed  her  pale  cheek 
against  that  undisturbed  and  solid 
little  countenance.  The  child's  face 
looked  bigger  than  her  mother's, 
Lady  Lindores  thought — the  one 
all  mind  and  feeling,  the  other  all 
clay.  She  went  and  gave  little 
Edith  a  kiss  in  her  compunction 
and  penitence  for  this  involuntary 
dislike  ;  but  fortunately  Carry  her- 
self was  unconscious  of  it,  and 
caressed  her  babies  as  if  they  were 
were  the  most  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  world. 

Carry  was  not  present  at  the 
reading  of  the  will.  She  shrank 
from  it,  and  no  one  insisted.  There 
were  father  and  brother  to  look 
after  her  interests.  Rintoul  was 
greatly  shaken  by  the  events  of 
the  day.  He  was  ghastly  pale, 
and  very  much  excited  and  agi- 
tated. Whatever  his  sister  might 
do,  Rintoul  certainly  exhibited  the 
truest  sentiment.  Nobody  had 
given  him  credit  for  half  so  much 
feeling.  He  carried  back  his  little 
nephew  asleep  after  the  long  drive 
home,  and  thrust  him  into  Carry's 
arms.  "  I  am  not  much  of  a  fel- 
low," he  said,  stooping  over  her, 
with  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  "  but 
I'll  do  a  father's  part  to  him,  if  I'm 
good  enough  for  it,  Carry."  Carry 
by  this  time  was  quite  calm,  and 
wondered  at  this  exhibition  of  feel- 
ing, at  which  Lady  Lindores  shed 
tears,  though  in  her  heart  she 
wondered  too,  rejoicing  that  her 
inward  rebellion  against  Torrance's 
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children  was  not  shared  by  her 
son.  "Robin's  heart  was  always 
in  the  right  place,"  she  said,  with 
a  warmth  of  motherly  approval, 
which  was  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  Rintoul's  emotion  made 
her  still  more  conscious  of  the 
absence  of  "  right  feeling "  in  her- 
self. There  was  not  much  conver- 
sation between  the  ladies  in  the 
small  morning  room  to  which  they 
had  withdrawn  —  a  room  which 
had  never  been  used  and  had  no 
associations.  Carry,  indeed,  was 
very  willing  to  talk ;  but  her  mother 
and  sister  did  their  best,  with  a 
natural  prejudice  and  almost  horror 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  re- 
garded her  own  circumstances,  to 
keep  her  silent.  Even  Edith,  who 
would  have  dissolved  the  marriage 
arbitrarily,  did  not  like  to  hear  her 
sister's  cry  of  satisfaction  over  the 
freedom  which  death  had  brought 
her.  There  was  something  im- 
pious and  cruel  in  getting  free 
that  way.  If  it  had  been  by  a 
divorce  or  separation,  Edith  would 
have  been  as  glad  as  any ;  but  she 
was  a  girl  full  of  prejudices  and 
superstitions,  and  this  candour  of 
Carry's  was  a  thing  she  shrank 
from  as  an  offence  to  human 
nature.  She  kept  behind  -  backs, 
often  with  her  little  niece  on  her 
knee,  but  sometimes  by  herself, 
keeping  very  quiet,  revolving  many 
thoughts  in  her  heart ;  while  Lady 
Lindores  kept  close  to  Cariy,  like  a 
sick-nurse,  keeping  watch  over  all 
her  movements.  It  was  dusk  when 
the  reading  of  the  will  was  over,  and 
the  sound  in  the  house  of  footsteps 
going  and  coming  began  to  cease. 
Then  Lord  Lindores  came  in  with 
much  subdued  dignity  of  demean- 
our, like  an  ambassador  approach- 
ing a  crowned  head.  He  went  up 
to  Carry,  who  lay  back  in  a  great 
easy -chair  beside  the  fire  with 
her  hands  clasped,  pursuing  the 
thoughts  which  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  express,  and  gave  her  a 


formal  kiss  on  the  forehead :  not 
that  he  was  cold  or  unsympathetic 
as  a  father,  but  he  had  been  a 
little  afraid  of  her  since  her  mar- 
riage, and  she  had  not  welcomed 
the  condolences  he  had  addressed 
to  her  when  he  saw  her  first  after 
Tinto's  death. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  this  is  not 
a  moment  for  congratulations  :  and 
yet  there  is  something  to  a  woman 
in  having  eamed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  her  husband,  which  must 
be  a  subject  of  satisfaction — 

Carry  scarcely  moved  in  her 
stillness.  She  looked  at  him  with- 
out understanding  what  he  meant. 
"  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,"  she 
said,  "father,  not  to  speak  of  the 
circumstances." 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  likely  to 
speak  in  a  way  that  could  wound 
your  feelings,  Carry.  Poor  Patrick 
—  has  done  you  noble  justice  in 
his  will." 

A  hysterical  desire  to  laugh 
seized  poor  Lady  Car.  Lord  Lin- 
dores himself  was  a  little  confused 
by  the  name  he  had  coined  on  the 
spot  for  his  dead  son-in-law.  He 
had  felt  that  to  call  him  Torrance 
would  be  cold,  as  his  wish  was  to 
express  the  highest  approval ;  and 
Pat  was  too  familiar.  But  his 
"  Poor  Patrick "  was  not  success- 
ful. And  Carry  knew  that,  even 
in  the  midst  of  her  family  she 
must  not  laugh  that  day,  whatever 
might  happen.  She  stopped  her- 
self convulsively,  but  cried,  "  Papa, 
for  heaven's  sake,  don't  talk  to 
me  any  more  !  " 

"Do  you  not  see,  Robert,  that 
she  is  exhausted  ? "  said  Lady  Lin- 
dores. "  She  thinks  nothing  of 
the  will.  She  is  worn  out  with — 
all  she  has  had  to  -go  through. 
Let  her  alone  till  she  has  had  time 
to  recover  a  little." 

His  wife's  interposition  always 
irritated  Lord  Lindores.  "  I  may 
surely  be  permitted  to  speak  to 
Carry  without  an  interpreter,"  he 
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said,  testily.  "It  is  no  doubt  a 
very  —  painful  moment  for  her. 

But  if  anything  could  make  up 

Torrance  has  behaved  nobly,  poor 
fellow  !  It  must  be  gratifying  to 
us  all  to  see  the  confidence  he  had 
in  her.  You  have  the  control  of 
everything  during  your  boy's  min- 
ority, Carry.  Everything  is  in 
your  hands.  Of  course  it  was  un- 
derstood that  you  would  have  the 
support  of  your  family.  But  you 
are  hampered  by  no  conditions : 
he  has  behaved  in  the  most 
princely  manner ;  nothing  could  be 
more  gratifying,"  Lord  Lindores 
said. 

Carry  sat  motionless  in  her 
chair,  and  took  no  notice  —  her 
white  hands  clasped  on  her  lap; 
her  white  face,  passive  and  still, 
showed  as  little  emotion  as  the 
black  folds  of  her  dress,  which 
were  like  a  tragic  framework 
round  her.  Lady  Lindores,  with 
her  hand  upon  the  back  of  her 
daughter's  chair,  came  anxiously 
between,  and  replied  for  her. 
She  had  to  do  her  best  to  say  the 
right  thing  in  these  strange  cir- 
cumstances— to  be  warmly  grati- 
fied, yet  subdued  by  the  conven- 
tional gloom  necessary  to  the  oc- 
casion. "  I  am  very  glad,"  she 
said — "  that  is,  it  is  very  satis- 
factory. I  do  not  see  what  else 
he  could  have  done.  Carry  must 
have  had  the  charge  of  her  own 
children — who  else  had  any  right  1 
— but,  as  you  say,  it  is  very  grati- 
fying to  find  that  he  had  so  much 
confidence " 

Lord  Lindores  turned  angrily 
away.  "Nerves  and  vapours  are 
out  of  place  here,"  he  said.  "  Carry 
ought  to  understand — but,  fortu- 
nately, so  long  as  I  know  what  I 
am  about — the  only  one  among 
you " 

At  this  Carry  raised  herself 
hastily  in  her  chair.  She  said 
"  Papa,"  quickly,  with  a  half  gasp 
of  alarm.  Then  she  added,  with- 
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out  stopping,  almost  running  her 
words  into  each  other  in  her  eager- 
ness, "  They  are  my  children ; 
no  one  else  has  anything  to  do 
with  them ;  I  must  do  everything 
— everything  !  for  them  myself ; 
nobody  must  interfere." 

"Who  do  you  expect  to  inter- 
fere 1 "  said  her  father,  sternly. 
He  found  himself  confronting  his 
entire  family  as  he  turned  upon 
Carry,  who  was  so  strangely  roused 
and  excited,  sitting  up  erect  in  her 
seat,  clasping  her  pale  hands.  Rin- 
toul  had  gone  round  behind  herchair, 
beside  his  mother;  and  Edith,  rising 
up  behind,  stood  there  also,  looking 
at  him  with  a  pale  face  and  wide- 
open  eyes.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
made  an  attack  upon  her  —  he 
who  had  come  here  to  inform  her 
of  her  freedom  and  her  rights. 
This  sudden  siding  together  of  all 
against  one  is  bitter,  even  when 
the  solitary  person  may  know 
himself  to  be  wrong.  But  Lord 
Lindores  felt  himself  in  the  right 
at  this  moment.  Supposing  that 
perhaps  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  this  marriage  of  Carry's,  fate 
had  stepped  in  and  made  every- 
thing right.  She  was  nobly  pro- 
vided for,  with  the  command  of  a 
splendid  fortune  —  and  she  was 
free.  Now  at  least  his  wisdom 
ought  to  be  acknowledged,  and 
that  he  had  done  well  for  his 
daughter.  But  notwithstanding  his 
resentment,  he  was  a  little  cowed 
"  in  the  circumstances "  by  this 
gathering  of  pale  faces  against 
him.  Nothing  could  be  stud  that 
was  not  peaceful  and  friendly  on 
the  day  that  the  dead  had  gone 
out  of  the  house. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  likely  to 
wish  to  dictate  to  her,"  he  said, 
with  a  short  laugh,  "that  you 
stand  round  to  defend  her  from 
me?  Carry,  you  are  very  mucli 
mistaken  if  you  think  I  will  in- 
terfere. Children  are  out  of  my 
way.  Your  mother  will  be  your 
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best  adviser.  I  yield  to  her  better 
information  now.  You  are  tired, 
you  are  unhappy — you  are — left 
desolate " 

"  Oh,  how  do  you  dare  to  say 
such  words  to  me?"  cried  Carry, 
rising,  coming  forward  to  him  with 
feverish  energy,  laying  her  hands 
upon  his  shoulders,  as  if  to  com- 
pel him  to  face  her,  and  hear 
what  she  had  to  say.  "  Don't  you 
know — don't  you  know  ?  I  was  left 
desolate  when  you  brought  me 
here,  five  years — five  dreadful  years 
ago.  Whose  fault  is  that  ?  I  am 
glad  he  is  dead- — glad  he  is  dead  ! 
Could  a  woman  be  more  injured 
than  that?  But  now  I  have 
neither  father  nor  mother,"  she 
cried.  "I  am  in  my  own  right; 
my  life  is  my  own,  and,  my  chil- 
dren ;  I  will  be  directed  no  more." 

All  this  time  she  stood  with 
her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  grasp- 
ing him  unconsciously  to  give 
emphasis  to  her  words.  Lord 
Lindores  was  startled  beyond 
measure  by  this  personal  contact — 
by  the  way  in  which  poor  Carry, 
always  so  submissive,  flung  herself 
upon  him.  "  Do  you  mean  to  use 
violence  to  me?  do  you  mean  to 
turn  me  out  of  your  house?"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  father!— oh,  father!  how 
can  I  forgive  you  ? "  Carry  cried,  in 
her  excitement  and  passion ;  and 
then  she  dropped  her  hands  sud- 
denly and  wept,  and  begged  his 
pardon  like  a  child.  Lord  Lin- 
dores was  very  glad  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  sudden  softening 
which  he  had  so  little  expected. 
He  kissed  her  and  put  her  back 
in  her  chair.  "  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  put  her  to  bed,"  he 
said  to  his  wife;  "she  has  been 
overdone."  And  he  thought  he 
had  got  the  victory,  and  that  poor 
Carry,  after  her  little  explosion, 
was  safe  in  his  hands  once  more. 
He  meant  no  harm  to  Carry.  It 
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was  solely  of  her  good  and  that  of 
her  children  that  he  thought.  It 
could  do  no  harm  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other  if  they  served 
his  aims  too.  He  drove  home 
with  his  son  soon  after,  leaving 
his  wife  behind  him  :  it  was  pro- 
per that  Carry  should  have  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  with  her  at  so  sad 
a  time.  And  the  house  of  Tinto, 
which  had  been  so  dark  all  these 
nights,  shone  demurely  out  again 
this  evening,  at  a  window  here  and 
there, — death,  which  is  always  an 
oppression,  being  gone  from  it,  and 
life  resuming  its  usual  sway.  The 
flag  still  hung  half-mast  high, 
drooping  against  the  flagstaff,  for 
there  was  no  wind.  "  But  I'm 
thinking,  my  lord,  we'll  put  it  back 
to-morrow,"  said  the  butler  as  he 
stood  solemnly  at  the  carriage- 
door.  He  stood  watching  it  roll 
down  the  avenue  in  that  mood  of 
genial  exhaustion  which  makes 
men  communicative.  "It's  a  sat- 
isfaction to  think  all's  gane  well 
and  everybody  satisfied,"  he  said 
to  his  subordinate ;  "  for  a  death 
in  a  family  is  worse  to  manage 
than  ony  other  event.  You're 
no'  just  found  fault  with  at  the 
moment,  but  it's  minded  against 
you  if  things  go  wrong,  and  your 
'want  o'- feelin'.'  My  lady  will 
maybe  think  it  want  o'  feelin' 
if  I  put  up  the  flag.  But  why 
should  I  no'?  For  if  big  Tinto's 
gane,  there's  wee  Tinto,  still  mair 
important,  with  all  the  world 
before  him.  And  if  I  let  it  be, 
they'll  say  it's  neglect." 

"  My  lady  will  never  fash  her 
head  about  it,"  said  the  second  in 
command. 

"  How  do  you  ken  ?  All,  my 
lad,  you'll  find  a  change.  The 
master  might  give  you  a  damn 
at  a  moment,  but  he  wasna  hard 
to  manage.  We'll  have  all  the 
other  family,  her  family,  to  give 
us  our  orders  now." 
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ADVENTURES    AMONG    THE    AUSTRIANS    IN    BOSNIA. 


OK  the  27th  of  last  August  my 
friend  and  myself  started  from 
Belgrade,  with  the  intention  of 
making  our  way  westwards  across 
Servia  and  Albania  into  Monte- 
negro, and  so  down  to  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic.  In  the  course  of 
our  journey  we  were  compelled  to 
enter  a  part  of  Bosnia  which  has 
been  occupied  by  Austrian  troops. 
The  reception  we  there  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
authorities  was  of  such  a  curious 
character,  that  I  think  a  short 
account  of  it  may  be  interesting  to 
English  readers. 

Bosnia  is  at  present  in  a  very 
disturbed  condition.  The  Moham- 
medan part  of  the  population  were 
always  opposed  to  the  Austrian 
occupation,  and  offered  a  very 
violent  resistance  to  the  invading 
army.  They  were  defeated  in  the 
open  field,  but  by  no  means  acqui- 
esced in  the  new  state  of  affairs. 
Many  of  them  retired  to  the 
mountains  and  the  forests  and 
other  inaccessible  positions,  from 
which  they  sallied  forth  from  time 
to  time,  and  contrived  to  inflict 
a  good  deal  of  damage  upon  the 
Austrians.  The  discontent  has  of 
late  spread  to  the  Christian  popu- 
lation also.  The  system  of  com- 
pulsory military  service,  introduced 
by  the  Austrians,  is  an  innovation 
which  they  by  no  means  approve 
of.  They  also  find  that  the  new 
Government  has  not  brought  them 
all  the  blessings  they  expected,  and 
they  begin  to  look  back  with  some 
regret  to  the  days  of  the  easy- 
going Turkish  administration.  The 
consequence  is  that  a  very  serious 
insurrection  has  arisen,  in  which 
both  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
take  part.  A  country  like  Bosnia, 
with  its  wild  inaccessible  moun- 


tains, is  well  suited  for  such  a 
rising.  The  insurgents  conceal 
themselves  in  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, and  every  now  and  then 
pounce  down  upon  some  small 
body  of  Austrian  troops,  and 
massacre  the  whole  party.  And 
they  can  do  this  with  impunity ; 
for,  owing  to  the  difficult  char- 
acter of  the  country,  the  Austrians 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get 
at  them.  The  result  is  a  general 
feeling  of  insecurity  throughout 
Bosnia,  and  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrians  to  see  an 
insurgent  in  every  one  they  are 
not  acquainted  with.  The  follow- 
ing story  will  afford  an  example  of 
the  absurd  extent  to  which  they 
carry  their  suspicions. 

We  reached  Xovi-Basar,  a  rather 
important  Turkish  town  to  the  south 
of  Bosnia,  without  any  difficulty. 
We  were  accompanied  by  a  guide 
or  dragoman,  called  Matthias,  whom 
we  had  hired  in  Belgrade.  This 
man  was  an  Austrian  subject  by 
birth,  but  a  native  of  Belgrade. 
He  spoke  a  wonderful  variety  of 
languages,  including  Turkish  and 
Servian  ;  but  the  language  in  which 
he  communicated  with  us  was 
French.  His  French  was  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  acquired  in  the  closet  rather 
than  in  the  market-place.  He 
always  carried  in  his  pocket  a 
small  French  dictionary,  and  by  the 
constant  study  of  this  work  he  had 
acquired  a  very  fair  vocabulary ; 
but  his  pronunciation  was  detest- 
able, and  his  grammar  beneath 
contempt.  By  a  bold  application 
of  the  laws  of  symmetry  to  the 
French  language  he  had  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  irregular  verbs. 
The  present  tense  of  vouloir 
was  je  voule ;  and  on  the  same 
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analogy  the  French  for  "  I  am 
able"  became  je  poule.  The 
rest  of  his  grammar  was  of  a 
similar  type.  However,  we  could 
always  understand  quite  easily 
what  he  meant,  and  that  was  all 
we  wanted.  In  the  matter  of 
personal  cleanliness  he  left  much 
to  be  desired,  his  own  opinion 
being  that  when  you  were  on  your 
travels  it  was  not  necessary  se 
faire  propre.  By  the  expression, 
se  faire  propre,  he  merely  meant 
washing  the  hands  and  face.  He 
regarded  cleanliness  as  a  sort  of 
decoration  of  the  person,  which 
was  only  necessary  when  you 
wanted  to  make  a  display.  Still, 
with  all  his  faults,  he  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  useful  servant. 

On  leaving  Novi-Basar,  our  ad- 
ventures, as  far  as  the  Austrians 
were  concerned,  may  be  said  to 
have  begun.  We  had  originally 
intended  to  take  the  direct  route 
westwards  through  Ipek  into  Mon- 
tenegro. But  we  were  told  that 
this  road  was  far  too  dangerous  to 
be  feasible,  and  that  the  only  way 
of  reaching  Montenegro  was  by 
Prepolie  and  Plevlie  and  Nichsitz. 
We  knew  that  Prepolie  and  Plevlie 
were  occupied  by  the  Austrians, 
but  we  did  not  anticipate  any  diffi- 
culty from  them.  We  accordingly 
set  out  in  perfect  confidence,  and 
arrived  at  Sienitza  without  meeting 
with  any  adventures  that  need  to  be 
recorded.  Our  next  day's  journey 
was  from  Sienitza  to  Prepolie ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  of  the  jour- 
ney, since,  though  seemingly  quite 
trivial  in  themselves,  they  were 
afterwards  made  the  subject  of 
very  grave  accusations  by  the  Aus- 
trians. 

We  set  out,  escorted  by  a  cap- 
tain and  five  soldiers,  whom  the 
commander  at  Sienitza  was  kind 
enough  to  send  with  us,  because 
the  road  was  said  to  be  very 


dangerous.  About  mid -day  we 
came  to  a  long  winding  ravine, 
with  grey  precipitous  cliffs  rising 
up  to  a  tremendous  height  upon 
the  right  hand,  while  the  left  side 
was  closed  in  by  rather  steep  moun- 
tain-slopes, covered  thickly  with  a 
pine-forest.  The  track  werffr  twin- 
ing in  and  out  along  the  ridges  of 
the  mountain,  and  through  the 
midst  of  the  pine-forest,  for  several 
miles.  This  was  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  day's  journey.  The 
forest  was  infested  by  Mohammedan 
refugees  from  Bosnia,  who  had  fled 
before  the  Austrian  occupation, 
and  finding  themselves  in  a  state 
of  complete  destitution,  with  no 
means  of  livelihood,  had  taken  to 
brigandage  as  a  profession.  Their 
temper  had  naturally  been  rather 
soured  by  adversity,  and  conse- 
quently they  found  a  sort  of  plea- 
sure in  revenging  themselves  on  any 
travellers  who  chanced  to  pass  in 
this  direction.  We  threaded  our  way 
in  single  file  through  the  darkness 
of  the  forest  for  some  hours,  three 
of  the  soldiers  riding  in  front  and 
two  behind,  each  with  his  rifle  held 
in  readiness  across  his  saddle-bows. 
At  length  we  emerged  into  the  open 
country  again,  not  without  a  sort 
of  feeling  of  disappointment  at  hav- 
ing met  with  no  adventure  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  The  brigands 
must  have  been  prudent  enough  to 
see  that  a  fight  with  five  soldiers, 
armed  with  the  best  modern  rifles, 
would  not  be  a  very  profitable 
business.  After  we  had  gone  a 
little  further,  the  Turkish  officer 
who  was  accompanying  us,  said 
there  was  a  very  interesting  old 
church  in  the  neighbourhood,  called 
the  Church  of  Milosh,  and  asked  us 
if  we  should  like  to  see  it.  We  of 
course  expressed  our  readiness.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  fine  old  speci- 
men of  Byzantine  architecture,  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  walls  were  covered 
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with  frescoes  after  the  Byzantine 
manner,  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation. In  one  corner  was  the 
tomb  of  St  Saba,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  neighbouring  Slavonic  tribes, 
the  Bosnians,  Servians,  and  Mon- 
tenegrins. Connected  with  the 
church  was  a  small  monastery,  in 
which  three  monks  lived.  One  of 
the  monks  gave  us  some  refreshment, 
and  showed  us  round  the  church ; 
and  when  we  left,  our  guide  handed 
him  five  francs  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgement. Soon  afterwards  we 
reached  the  picturesque  but  dirty 
little  town  of  Prepolie,  which 
we  found  full  of  Austrian  troops. 
For  though  it  is  still  a  part  of  Tur- 
key, and  is  governed  by  a  Turkish 
official,  it  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Austrians,  and  will  soon  be  admin- 
istered by  them.  Here  we  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  small  upper 
room  in  a  dingy  little  inn  by  the 
river-side,  kept  by  an  Austrian 
landlord  ;  and  after  the  usual  visit 
from  the  Turkish  commander,  we 
spread  our  mattresses  upon  the 
floor  and  slept  soundly,  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  been  guilty 
of  very  grave  crimes. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  we  reached  Plevlie,  a  rather 
dreary  little  place,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  dull  uninteresting 
mountains.  Plevlie  is  still  a  Turk- 
ish town,  and  a  Turkish  Pasha  re- 
sides there ;  but  it  is  full  of  Aus- 
trian troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Kukoli.  Soon  after  we 
had  taken  up  our  quarters  at  the 
dirty  pot-house  which  does  duty 
as  the  chief  hotel  of  the  place, 
an  Austrian  soldier  came  to  say 
that  the  general  wished  to  see  our 
passports,  and  Matthias  was  sent 
off  with  them.  In  about  an  hour's 
time  he  returned,  with  a  very  hag- 
gard expression  of  countenance, 
which  we  could  not  help  smiling 
at,  to  say  that  he  was  arrested  and 
put  in  prison,  and  had  been  allowed 


to  come  and  see  us  just  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  order  to  settle  his  ac- 
count with  us.  This  was  rather 
startling  news,  and  we  naturally 
wanted  to  hear  a  little  more  about 
it;  but  the  soldiers  who  were  in 
guard  of  him  would  not  let  him 
stop,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  the 
ducats  which  were  owing  to  him, 
he  was  hurried  away,  and  we  were 
left  in  a  state  of  some  perplexity. 
We  could  not  imagine  what  he  had 
been  arrested  for ;  and  we  also  be- 
gan to  feel  that  we  were  in  rather 
a  fix,  since  we  should  not  be  able 
to  move  a  yard  out  of  Plevlie  with- 
out him,  not  being  able  to  speak  a 
word  of  Bosnian  or  Turkish.  At 
the  back  of  the  inn  was  a  little 
beer-garden,  in  the  German  fashion, 
where  the  Austrian  officers  spent 
their  evenings.  Here  we  adjourn- 
ed after  dinner,  and  had  not  been 
sitting  long  when  a  young  Austrian 
civilian,  who  spoke  French,  came 
and  introduced  himself  to  us,  and 
said  he  had  heard  that  our  servant 
was  arrested,  and  that  we  could 
not  speak  much  German,  and 
he  thought  he  might  be  of  some 
use  to  us.  We  became  very  confi- 
dential, and  he  told  us  that  General 
Kukoli  was  an  old  fool,  who  had  a 
mania  for  suspecting  strangers,  and 
was  convinced  thatr  we  had  come  to 
Bosnia  to  encourage  the  insurgents, 
and  supply  them  with  arms  and 
money.  We  were  rather  amused 
to  think  that  we  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  such  sinister  suspicions : 
and  we  felt  sure  that  next  morn- 
ing, if  we  called  on  General  Kukoli, 
as  our  young  friend  advised  us  to  do, 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  would 
set  the  matter  right  again.  We 
sat  and  talked  together  until  rather 
late  in  the  evening,  and  then  took 
leave  of  our  friend  and  went  to  bed. 
Next  morning  after  breakfast  we 
walked  up  the  hill  to  the  general's 
official  quarters,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  searching  and  inquiring  we 
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at  last  found  ourselves  outside  the 
door  of  his  private  room.  But  we 
were  not  allowed  to  enter ;  the 
general  was  verhindtrt.  We  were 
told  that  we  had  better  see  the 
commissioner  of  police,  whose  office 
was  in  the  same  building,  a  few 
yards  off.  We  were  accordingly 
taken  to  his  office ;  and  to  our  sur- 
prise, we  there  saw  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  one  or  two  officers,  and 
smoking  a  cigar,  our  young  Aus- 
trian friend  of  the  previous  even- 
ing, who  had  been  so  kind  and 
confidential  towards  us.  He  was 
himself  the  commissioner  of  police. 
We  now  understood  the  reason  of 
his  politeness,  and  the  extreme  in- 
terest he  had  taken  in  our  welfare. 
All  the  little  casual  questions 
which  he  had  asked  us  so  natural- 
ly in  the  course  of  conversation — 
where  we  had  come  from,  where 
we  intended  to  go,  what  we  thought 
of  the  Bosnians,  and  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  and  so  on, — the 
reason  of  all  these  little  questions 
was  now  quite  clear.  He  had 
simply  come  to  play  the  detective, 
and  get  information  against  us  out 
of  our  own  lips  if  possible.  How- 
ever, as  we  had  nothing  to  disclose, 
there  had  been  nothing  for  him  to 
discover.  It  must  be  a  great  sav- 
ing of  expense  to  the  Austrian 
Government  if  gentlemen  of  high 
official  position  are  willing  to  do 
the  dirty  work  of  detectives  as  a 
part  of  their  regular  duty.  We 
now  asked  the  commissioner  why 
our  servant  had  been  arrested.  We 
were  told  that  he  was  a  suspicious 
person.  We  explained  that  to  ar- 
rest our  servant  was  just  the  same 
thing  as  arresting  ourselves.  As 
we  did  not  know  a  word  of  Turk- 
ish or  Bosnian,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  travel  without  our 
guide,  and  we  should  be  practically 
prisoners  in  Plevlie.  The  commis- 
sioner wriggled  about,  and  seemed 
rather  at  a  loss.  At  length  he  said 
he  had  a  proposal  to  make.  He 


said  that  General  Kukoli  had  de- 
termined to  send  our  servant  to 
Serajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia, 
that  he  might  be  examined  there. 
It  would  be  hopeless  to  try  and 
induce  Kukoli,  who  was  an  obsti- 
nate old  blockhead,  to  change  his 
determination.  But  if  we  would 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  proceeding 
southwards  towards  Montenegro, 
and  would  take  the  route  north- 
wards into  Austrian  Bosnia,  and 
through  Serajevo  and  Mostar,  down 
to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  at 
Spalato,  he  thought  he  could  per- 
suade the  general  to  let  us  have  our 
guide  back  again  as  far  as  Serajevo. 
After  Serajevo  we  should  be  able 
to  get  on  without  him,  as  we 
should  find  plenty  of  Germans 
along  the  route.  We  did  not  much 
like  the  idea  of  being  forced  to  go 
northwards  against  our  wish ;  and 
if  we  had  been  able  to  spare  the 
time,  we  should  have  felt  inclined 
to  stay  in  Plevlie,  and  see  whether 
anything  would  turn  up.  But  we 
had  both  of  us  to  be  back  in  Eng- 
land by  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  could  not  afford  to  delay  many 
days  in  any  one  place;  and  we 
were  partly  reconciled  to  the  new 
route  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  the 
Roman  remains  at  Spalato.  The 
commissioner  also  waxed  very  warm 
in  praise  of  the  scenery  along  the 
Narenta  valley  leading  towards 
Mostar.  "II  y  a  des  abimes,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  the  tone  of  a  man 
whose  object  in  life  was  to  have 
seen  as  many  abimes  as  possible 
before  he  died.  We  therefore  con- 
sented to  the  proposed  arrangement 
and  took  our  leave. 

Soon  after  we  had  returned  to  the 
inn,  Matthias  turned  up,  looking 
very  haggard  indeed,  and  told  us 
that  he  had  been  set  at  liberty  on 
condition  of  his  going  with  us  to 
Serajevo.  There  was  somethingvery 
constrained  and  mysterious  in  his 
behaviour,  and  we  were  quite  un- 
able to  extract  from  him  a  consist- 
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ent  account  of  what  had  been  hap- 
pening. He  was  evidently  in  a 
horrid  state  of  terror ;  and  General 
Kukoli  and  the  commissioner  be- 
tween them  seemed  to  have  im- 
pressed upon,  him  the  fact  that  if 
he  was  not  very  careful  in  his  be- 
haviour, he  would  get  himself  into 
serious  trouble.  As  he  was  an 
Austrian  subject,  they  could  do 
what  they  liked  with  him.  In  the 
evening  we  again  saw  the  commis- 
sioner. He  told  us  that  the  gen- 
eral had  consented  to  let  our  giiide 
go  with  us  to  Serajevo,  and  had 
also  been  kind  enough  to  order 
that  a  captain  and  four  dragoons 
should  accompany  us  as  an  escort. 
"Thus,"  he  added,  "you  will  be 
able  to  travel  '  dans  la  plus  parfaite 
securite.'  "  We  said  we  had  heard 
that  the  road  was  quite  safe,  and 
would  rather  dispense  with  the 
dragoons.  He  replied  that  the 
general  insisted  on  sending  the  dra- 
goons, as  he  was  much  concerned 
for  our  securite.  We  saw  pretty 
clearly  now  that  we  were  prac- 
tically prisoners,  and  as  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  we  agreed  to  be 
escorted  by  the  dragoons. 

Next  morning  we  mounted  the 
sort  of  cart  which  we  had  engaged 
to  take  us  to  Serajevo,  and  with 
two  dragoons  in  front,  and  two  be- 
hind, and  the  captain  riding  by  our 
side,  we  started  on  the  journey. 
About  mid-day  we  crossed  the 
Turkish  frontier,  and  entered  Aus- 
trian Bosnia.  The  scenery  was 
rather  dreary  along  this  part  of  the 
road,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  when, 
late  in  the  evening,  we  began  to  ap- 
proach Chainitza,  our  halting-place 
for  the  night.  When  we  were 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
our  escort  suddenly  galloped  away 
in  advance,  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  After  going  on  for  a 
few  minutes,  we  came  upon  two 
soldiei-s  with  fixed  bayonets,  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  meet  us,  as 
soon  as  our  escort  had  brought  in. 


the  news  of  our  approach.  These 
soldiers  posted  themselves  one  on 
each  side  of  the  waggon,  with  their 
bayonets  held  in  readiness  if  we 
should  try  to  escape,  and  accom- 
panied us  into  Chainitza.  We 
were  then  conducted  to  the  official 
quarters  of  the  commander  of  the 
town,  and  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  commander  himself, 
an  elderly-looking  man,  and  a  cap- 
tain by  rank.  He  bowed  rather 
stiffly  as  we  entered,  and  then  took 
his  seat  on  one  side  of  a  deal  table, 
while  we  were  accommodated  with 
two  chairs  upon  the  other  side ; 
and  then  the  examination  began. 
Matthias  stood  upon  one  side  of  the 
table  and  acted  as  interpreter. 
The  commander  said  he  had  re- 
ceived instructions  by  telegraph 
from  Plevlie  that  morning,  and  it 
was  now  his  painful  duty  to  have 
to  put  a  few  questions  to  us.  The 
first  question  was — 

"  Why  did  you  visit  the  tomb  of 
St  Saba?" 

This  did  not  seem  a  very  dread- 
ful offence.  We  could  not  for  the 
life  of  us  see  wherein  the  crime 
consisted,  even  if  we  had  visited 
this  tomb.  However,  Matthias  ex- 
plained to  us  that  St  Saba  being 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Bosnians, 
and  much  venerated  by  them,  the 
fact  of  our  visiting  his  tomb  was  sup- 
posed to  show  that  we  were  in  deep 
sympathy  with  the  Bosnian  insur- 
gents, and  had  gone  to  drop  a  tear 
over  the  grave  of  their  saint,  as  a 
proof  of  our  devotion  to  their  cause. 
We  explained  that  we  had  visited 
the  Church  of  Milosh  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Turkish  captain  who 
was  escorting  us ;  that  we  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  name  of  St  Saba 
before  that  day  ;  and  that  the  sole 
object  of  our  visit  was  to  see  an 
interesting  piece  of  architecture. 
The  captain  made  no  reply,  but 
proceeded  to  ask  us — 

"  Why  did  you  give  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  monk  ?  " 
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This  was  too  much  for  our  grav- 
ity, arid  we  could  not  help  bursting 
out  into  a  laugh.  Our  five  francs  had 
been  expanded  into  "  a  large  sum 
of  money,"  and  instead  of  paying 
for  our  dinner,  we  were  supposed 
to  have  been  intrusting  the  monk 
with  treasure  to  distribute  among 
the  insurgents.  We  explained  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  Matthias  pro- 
duced his  account-book,  in  which 
the  item  of  five  francs  to  the  monk 
for  dinner  was  entered.  The  cap- 
tain read  the  entry,  and  again  made 
no  remark,  but  went  on  to  ask — 

"  Why  did  you  conceal  your  large 
portmanteau  (der  grosse  kofer)  in 
the  cellar  of  the  inn  at  Prepolie  ?  " 

This  again  was  a  mysterious  ac- 
cusation ;  but  the  idea  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  koffer  was 
full  of  gold,  which  we  were  going 
to  distribute  among  the  Bosnians. 
In  this  instance  the  informer,  who- 
ever he  was,  had  blundered  even 
more  than  usual.  Not  only  had 
we  not  concealed  our  portmanteau 
in  a  cellar,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  cellar  at  all  in  the 
inn  at  Prepolie.  This  inn  was  built 
close  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
not  much  above  the  level  of  the 
bank,  so  that  any  cellar  dug  in  such 
a  position  would  have  been  full  of 
water  all  the  year  round.  We 
stated  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and 
then  the  captain  replied  that  our 
answers  were  plausible  enough,  but 
he  had  no  proof  of  their  truth,  and 
did  not  know  whether  to  believe 
us  or  not.  Hereupon  Matthias, 
who  was  rather  an  hysterical  being, 
but  had  behaved  with  great  com- 
posure hitherto,  suddenly  lifted  up 
both  his  hands  and  swore  by  the 
Highest  and  the  Mightiest  that  we 
were  both  quite  innocent,  and  en- 
treated the  captain  to  search  our 
baggage  and  see  for  himself.  The 
captain,  with  a  sudden  vehemence 
of  manner  which  quite  startled  us, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  Nein,  ich  will  es 


nicht  tliuii,"  at  the  same  time  bring- 
ing down  his  hand  upon  the  deal 
table  with  a  great  bang.  After 
this  uncalled-for  outburst,  he  went 
on  to  explain  that  he  would  not 
search  our  baggage  until  he  had 
telegraphed  for  instructions  to  Ser- 
ajevo.  We  were  then  removed  to  a 
room  close  by,  and  the  two  soldiers, 
with  their  bayonets  fixed,  were 
stationed  outside  the  door.  In. 
this  room  the  kadi,  or  Turkish 
judge,  who  has  been  retained  by 
the  Austrians  to  try  cases  in  which 
only  natives  are  concerned,  was 
accustomed  to  dispense  justice. 
Stretched  along  one  end  of  the 
room  was  a  thick  mattress,  which 
usually  formed  the  judgment-seat 
of  the  kadi  and  his  secretary,  but 
now  served  us  as  a  very  comfort- 
able couch,  while  we  sat  and  ate 
the  frugal  dinner  that  was  brought 
us  from  a  neighbouring  inn.  Short- 
ly after  dinner  a  soldier  entered 
and  told  us  that  instructions  had 
come  from  Serajevo  to  search  our 
baggage.  We  were  taken  back 
into  the  presence  of  the  captain 
who  had .  previously  examined  us, 
and  found  a  commission  of  inquiry 
sitting,  which  consisted  of  the  cap-, 
tain  himself,  together  with  the 
military  commander  of  the  district, 
and  a  lieutenant.  These  three  offi- 
cers— the  captain,  the  major,  and 
the  lieutenant — sat  solemnly  upon 
one  side  of  the  table,  and  we  were 
placed  upon  the  other  side ;  and 
while  we  continued  to  look  gravely, 
but  with  some  curiosity,  at  each 
other  across  the  table,  our  baggage 
was  produced  by  a  corporal  and 
examined.  He  took  out  each  ar- 
ticle separately,  shook  it,  squeezed 
it,  and  scrutinised  it,  and  then  laid 
it  upon  the  table.  The  three  offi- 
cers then  had  a  good  look  at  it. 
When  the  officers  had  done  look- 
ing, the  article  was  removed  and 
laid  on  one  side,  and  another 
brought  forward  in  its  place.  We 
had  not  fallen  in  with  a  laundress 
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for  some  three  weeks,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  baggage  con- 
sisted of  dirty  linen.  The  officers 
went  through  the  whole  collection 
in  the  most  persevering  manner ; 
but  the  process  naturally  took  a 
good  deal  of  time,  since  they  were 
quite  as  careful  over  neckties  and 
collars  as  in  the  examination  of  an 
important  article  like  an  overcoat. 
After  an  hour's  patient  work  they 
managed  to  get  through  the  dirty 
linen.  They  then  read  our  let- 
ters, and  asked  us  to  produce 
whatever  we  had  in  our  pockets  • 
and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
they  spared  us  the  indignity  of 
searching  our  person.  The  con- 
tents of  our  pockets  were  laid 
upon  the  table,  examined,  found  to 
be  unsuspicious,  and  then  returned 
to  us.  When  it  was  all  over, 
Matthias  came  forward,  looking 
rather  hurt,  and  asked  them  to  ex- 
amine his  bag  also.  They  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  This  was  really 
too  bad.  We  had  been  told  that 
our  servant  was  a  very  suspicious 
character,  and  must  be  sent  on  to 
Serajevo  for  examination  ;  and  yet 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  his  baggage.  They  might 
have  done  it  even  for  decency's 
sake.  At  his  own  request  they 
now  glanced  into  his  bag  in  a  very 
perfunctory  manner,  and  then  we 
were  taken  back  again  to  the  kadi's 
apartment.  Soon  afterwards  the 
captain  entered  the  room,  and  with 
much  gesticulation  and  many  apol- 
ogies for  what  had  taken  place,  he 
showed  us  the  report  which  the 
commission  had  agreed  upon,  and 
were  going  to  send  by  telegraph  to 
Serajevo,  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
examined  us  and  searched  our  bag- 
gage with  care,  and  had  found 
nothing  at  all  suspicious  about  us. 
He  then  wished  us  good  night  and 
went  away.  Matthias  now  became 
very  jubilant  and  confidential.  A 
bottle  of  brandy,  which  he  had  pro- 
cured, made  him  still  more  so.  He 


told  us  all  that  had  occurred  at 
Plevlie.  When  he  was  taken  be- 
fore General  Kukoli,  he  was  asked 
to  tell  all  that  he  knew  about  us. 
He  said  we  were  merely  two  Eng- 
lishmen travelling  for  pleasure  in 
those  parts.  The  general  then  flew 
into  a  rage,  said  it  was  not  true, 
and  that  he  had  been  bribed  by 
us  to  conceal  the  truth.  They 
offered  to  let  him  go,  if  he  would 
make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
matter.  He  then,  according  to  his 
own  account,  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  said  he  had  nothing 
to  divulge,  as  we  were  perfectly 
innocent,  and  asked  them  to  ex- 
amine our  baggage  and  see  for 
themselves  ;  "  and  if,"  he  added, 
"  you  find  anything  suspicious  about 
them,  then  '  fusillez-moi  le  pre- 
mier, moi  le  premier  fusillez-vous.'  " 
I  have  given  his  exact  words  here, 
as  they  are  a  favourable  example 
of  his  best  French  style.  This 
apostrophe  drove  General  Kukoli 
into  a  wild  state  of  fury.  "  Away 
with  you  to  prison,  since  you  will 
not  confess ! "  was  his  exclama- 
tion ;  and  Matthias  was  according- 
ly locked  up  for  the  night.  The 
Austrians  then  went,  we  were  told, 
to  the  Turkish  Pasha,  and  asked 
him  to  arrest  and  search  us.  But 
the  Pasha  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  politely  refused.  Though  they 
had  been  able  to  arrest  Matthias, 
because  he  was  an  Austrian  sub- 
ject, they  had  no  power  over  us, 
while  we  were  in  Turkish  ter- 
ritory. But  they  knew  that  we 
could  not  move  from  Plevlie  with- 
out our  guide ;  and  they  now 
invented  the  brilliant  device  of 
luring  us  across  the  Austrian 
frontier,  by  dangling  the  guide  in 
front  of  us  as  a  bait.  I  do  not 
think  the  strategem  was  a  very  pro- 
found one.  If  we  had  really  been 
intriguers,  with  inculpatory  docu- 
ments in  our  possession,  we  should 
hardly  have  been  so  simple-minded 
as  not  to  get  rid  of  them  before 
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crossing  the  Austrian  frontier. 
However,  whether  the  device  was 
in  itself  good  or  bad, 'it  was  entire- 
ly unnecessary  in  our  particular 
case. 

To  resume  our  story.  Next 
morning  about  ten  o'clock  the 
captain  came  to  see  us,  and  first 
ordered  the  two  soldiers,  who  had 
been  keeping  guard  over  us  all 
night,  to  take  away  themselves  and 
their  fixed  bayonets.  The  soldiers 
retired.  He  then  informed  us  that 
he  had  received  a  message  from 
Serajevo  to  say  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  due  to  false  information ; 
and  that  we  might  now  be  set  at 
liberty.  At  the  same  time  he  made 
many  apologies  for  his  own  part  in 
the  affair,  asking  us  to  understand 
that  he  had  simply  been  obeying 
his  orders.  We  had  quite  a  scene 
of  reconciliation,  and  parted  very 
good  friends.  We  once  more 
mounted  our  cart,  and  resumed 
our  journey  towards  Serajevo.  In 
the  afternoon  we  stopped  at  a  place 
called  Gorazda.  As  we  were  hav- 
ing dinner  there,  the  colonel  who 
commanded  the  district — a  benevo- 
lent-looking old  man  in  spectacles, 
rather  stout,  and  rather  like  a  pro- 
fessor in  appearance — came  into  the 
room,  accompanied  by  three  or  four 
-other  officers,  and  walking  up  to- 
wards us,  began  to  make  the  most 
profuse  apologies  for  the  events  of 
the  previous  night.  He  said  he 
had  come  to  apologise  to  us,  in  the 
name  of  the  commander-general  of 
Serajevo,  for  the  annoyance  we  had 
been  caused.  It  was  all  a  mistake, 
and  they  were  heartily  sorry.  We 
were  now  free  to  go  wherever  we 
liked, — toMostar,  Cattaro,  Cettinje, 
anywhere.  The  old  gentleman  was 
so  effusive,  that  we  were  quite 
overcome,  and  it  nearly  ended  in  a 
general  embrace.  We  left  Gorazda 
in  the  greatest  good-humour,  and 
reached  Serajevo,  the  capital  of 
Bosnia,  on  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day, the  llth  of  September. 


Serajevo,  as  you  approach  it,  is 
a  very  picturesque  town.  It  lies 
in  a  sort  of  hollow,  surrounded  by 
gently  sloping  hills.  The  outskirts 
of  the  town  stretch  for  some  dis- 
tance up  the  sides  of  these  hills, 
which  are  covered  with  trees.  As 
you  approach  from  the  south,  a 
turn  in  the  road  suddenly  brings 
the  town  before  your  view,  lying 
some  distance  beneath  you  in  the 
hollow.  Innumerable  minarets,  of 
graceful  shape,  prick  upwards  from 
the  midst  of  the  thick  foliage  upon 
the  slopes,  and  produce  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  But  when  you 
enter  the  town  itself,  you  find  the 
usual  squalor  and  neglect.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  badly  paved, 
and  the  houses  dirty  and  ruinous. 
Nor  have  the  Austrians  made  much 
improvement  in  this  respect.  They 
have  begun  to  erect  a  few  large 
buildings,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  left  as  they  found  it. 
Serajevo  has  decayed  considerably 
in  numbers  and  prosperity  since 
the  Austrian  occupation.  It  used 
to  be  a  very  important  trading 
centre ;  but  the  larger  part  of  its 
trade  was  with  Novi-Basar ;  and  the 
Austrians  have  now  completely 
put  a  stop  to  that  trade,  by  the 
imposition  of  heavy  duties  upon 
the  frontier.  The  loss  of  trade  to- 
wards the  south  has  not  been  com- 
pensated for  by  any  addition  to  the 
trade  northwards.  It  cannot  be 
said,  then,  that  the  people  of  Sera- 
jevo have  any  special  reason  for 
blessing  the  Austrians. 

Soon  after  we  had  taken  up  our 
quarters  in  the  one  German  inn 
which  the  place  boasts  of,  a  mes- 
sage came  from  the  director  of 
police  to  say  that  he  wished  to  see 
us  at  his  office.  The  director  of 
police  is  one  of  the  chief  officials 
of  Bosnia,  and  superintends  the 
police  arrangements  of  the  whole 
country.  The  present  director  is 
a  young  man  from  the  diplomatic 
service,  called  Oliva.  Most  of  the 
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police  officials  in  Bosnia  are  young 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service, 
it  being  a  special  hobby  of  Count 
Callay,  himself  a  diplomatist,  to 
appoint  to  these  posts  men  whom 
he  knows,  and  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  atmosphere 
as  himself.  When  we  were  intro- 
duced into  the  presence  of  Herr 
Oliva,  we  naturally  looked  at  him 
with  some  curiosity,  as  the  author 
of  all  our  trouble,  from  whom  had 
come  all  the  telegrams  which  had 
caused  us  so  much  annoyance.  He 
was  a  tall,  thin,  very  youthful- 
looking  person,  with  dark  hair,  and 
a  sallow  complexion  ;  and  when  he 
tried  to  be  polite,  he  broke  out  into 
a  forced,  unpleasant  smile,  which 
did  not  sit  easily  upon  his  fea- 
tures. I  will  give  in  full  the  con- 
versation which  now  took  place, 
as  it  throws  great  light  upon  his 
method  of  dealing  with  strangers. 

"  When  do  you  intend  to  leave 
Serajevo?"  he  asked. 

"  We  thought  of  going  to-mor- 
row morning,"  we  replied. 

"  And  what  route  do  you  intend 
to  take  1 " 

"  We  intend  to  go  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Narenta,  through  Mostar, 
and  so  round  by  the  Adriatic  to 
Spalato." 

"  Indeed  !  I  would  not  advise 
you  to  go  that  way.  It  is  very 
dreary  and  uninteresting." 

"We  have  heard  the  scenery  is 
very  fine." 

"  Oh  no  ;  quite  a  mistake.  It 
is  a  very  dull  route." 

I  may  here  remark  that  this  was 
simply  not  the  truth,  every  one 
concurring  in  ranking  the  scenery 
of  the  Narenta  valley  as  the  finest 
in  Bosnia. 

"  Well,  apart  from  that,"  we 
continued,  "  we  want  to  go  to  Spal- 
ato and  see  the  Roman  remains 
there." 

"  There  are  no  Roman  remains 
at  Spalato." 

This   assertion   rather  took  our 


breath  away.  Opinions  might  dif- 
fer about  scenery,  but  there  could 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  Roman  remains  at 
Spalato.  We  ventured  to  suggest 
that  at  any  rate  there  were  the  re- 
mains of  Diocletian's  palace. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  replied,  "  Diocle- 
tian's palace  used  to  be  there  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  left  of  it  now  but 
one  or  two  stones." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is  we  should 
like  to  see  even  those  one  or  two 
stones." 

Hereupon  Herr  Oliva  rather 
lost  his  temper,  and  looking  very 
sour,  started  upon  a  new  tack. 
He  said:  "To  tell  the  truth, 
gentlemen,  '  vous  etes  suspects,' 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  Bosnia 
by  the  shortest  route,  and  that  is 
through  Zenitza  to  Brod." 

This  was  rather  depressing  news. 
We  were  aware  that  the  route  to 
Brod  was  extremely  dull  and  un- 
interesting;  and  we  had  no  wish 
to  go  all  the  way  back  to  Hun- 
gary, and  be  let  in  for  a  long  and 
tedious  journey  round  the  north 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  We  tried 
to  make  the  director  alter  his 
mind.  "  If  we  go  by  Mostar,"  we 
said,  "we  shall  be  out  of  Bosnia 
in  two  days  and  a  half,  while  if  we 
go  by  Brod,  we  shall  be  out  of  it 
in  two  days ;  so  that  if  your  wish 
is  to  get  us  out  of  Bosnia  as 
speedily  as  you  can,  there  is  no 
practical  difference  between  the 
two  routes.  We  should  very 
much  prefer  the  route  by  Mostar, 
and  it  would  be  much  the  most 
convenient  for  us." 

Oliva  now  looked  extremely  sour, 
and  in  rather  a  peremptory  tone 
replied — "The  fact  is,  gentlemen, 
that  I  cannot  sign  your  passports 
except  for  Brod.  When  the 
country  is  more  settled,  you  will 
be  allowed  to  travel  in  it  as  much 
as  you  like.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  I  must  ask  you  to 
proceed  straight  to  Brod." 
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This  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation. We  had  our  passports 
signed  and  returned  to  our  inn. 
One  can  trace  his  diplomatic  educa- 
tion in  the  manner  of  his  behaviour 
towards  us.  He  first  tried,  by 
means  of  what  were  (to  put  it 
mildly)  two  very  gross  misstate- 
ments,  to  induce  us  to  give  up  the 
route  to  Mostar  of  our  own  free 
will.  Of  course  this  would  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory  to 
him.  He  would  have  got  his 
object  without  the  employment  of 
force.  It  was  only  when  he  found 
that  we  were  not  to  be  taken  in, 
that  he  came  out  in  his  true 
colours,  and  let  us  know  that  we 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
that  it  had  been  decided  from  the 
first  to  send  us  to  Brod.  I  may 
remark  that  the  commissioner  of 
police  at  Plevlie  had  praised  the 
beauty  of  the  Mostar  route,  as  a 
means  of  inducing  us  to  enter 
Austrian  Bosnia;  and  that  at 
Gorazda  the  colonel  had  told  us, 
in  the  name  of  the  commander- 
general  of  Serajevo,  that  we  were 
free  to  go  wherever  we  liked.  But 
all  this  counted  for  nothing  with 
Herr  Oliva. 

We  now  paid  a  visit  to  Mr  Free- 
man, the  English  consul  at  Sera- 
jevo. He  was  the  first  English- 
man we  had  seen  for  several  weeks. 
We  told  him  what  had  happened, 
and  that  we  did  not  wish  to  go 
to  Brod  ;  and  he  said  he  would  do 
what  he  could  for  us.  Next  morn- 
ing he  paid  a  visit  to  the  director 
of  police,  and  tried  to  induce  him 
to  relent ;  but  without  success. 
He  asked  what  charge  they  had 
against  us.  The  director  replied 
that  our  entourage  was  sus- 
picious, and  this  was  all  he 
would  say.  Our  entourage  could 
only  have  meant  Matthias,  our 
servant.  Mr  Freeman  explained 
that  we  had  no  further  need  of  a 
guide,  and  if  Matthias  was  a  bad 
character,  we  were  quite  ready  to 


part  with  him,  and  travel  by  our- 
selves to  Spalato.  The  director 
was  now  driven  into  a  corner,  and 
could  only  reply  :  "  The  fact  is,  we 
don't  want  any  strangers  just  now 
in  Bosnia."  Mr  Freeman  then 
went  to  call  upon  Count  Callay, 
who  at  this  time  happened  to  be 
staying  in  Bosnia ;  but  Callay  was 
ill  with  a  fever,  and  could  not  be 
seen.  However,  he  saw  Baron 
Nicolics,  the  civil  governor  of  r-, 
Bosnia,  and  got  him  to  promise  to 
do  his  best  to  induce  the  Count  to 
annul  the  decision  of  the  director 
of  police.  In  the  afternoon,  as 
we  were  sitting  talking  with  the 
consul  in  his  house,  a  letter  came 
from  the  Baron,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  word  -  for  -  word 
translation.  "  Dear  sir,  —  I  re- 
gret infinitely  that  I  am  not 
able  to  be  agreeable,  but  the  de- 
cision of  the  director  of  police 
must  be  maintained. — Yours,  &c., 
Nicolics." 

This  extremely  disagreeable  note 
settled  the  matter.  We  started 
next  morning  for  Brod.  The  most 
irritating  part  of  the  affair  is  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  reason  at 
all  for  sending  us  to  Brod,  in 
preference  to  Mostar;  and  it  can 
only  have  been  done  to  cause  us 
annoyance.  Along  the  whole  of 
the  route  our  steps  were  dogged 
and  our  movements  watched  by 
inquisitive  gendarmes ;  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  considerable 
pleasure  that  we  at  length  crossed 
the  Save  at  Brod,  and  left  Bosnia 
and  its  suspicious  officials  behind 
us.  I  should  add  that  our  servant 
Matthias,  who  had  been  declared 
to  be  such  an  extremely  bad 
character  that  his  mere  presence 
in  our  company  made  us  seem 
suspicious  characters  also,  was 
allowed  to  return  quietly  to  his 
home  in  Belgrade.  As  soon  as 
they  had  disposed  of  us,  they 
never  thought  anything  more  about 
him. 
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THE    NEW    LEGAL    POSITION    OF    MAEKIED    WOMEN. 


IP  it  is  a  commonplace  that 
legislators  rarely  foresee  the  effect 
of  their  own  legislation,  it  is  a 
commonplace  which  seems  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  ordi- 
nary politician.  Voltaire  said  that 
doctors  poured  medicine,  of  which 
they  knew  little,  into  a  body  of 
which  they  knew  nothing ;  and  if 
this  sarcasm  is  not  so  completely 
justified  now  as  when  it  was  first 
uttered,  at  any  rate  it  still  applies 
in  all  its  force  to  the  body  politic. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  great- 
est social  changes  are  sometimes 
effected  by  nearly  unnoticed  legis- 
lation. In  the  midst  of  all  the  ex- 
citement of  last  session  was  passed, 
almost  without  discussion,  the  Mar- 
ried Women's  Property  Act,  1882. 
This  Act,  which  came  into  force  on 
the  1st  of  January  1883,  will  pro- 
bably affect  the  interests  of  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  any 
measure  which  has  been  passed  in 
the  last  ten  years.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  it  while  it  was  under  dis- 
cussion. There  was  only  one  de- 
bate on  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  occupied  less  than 
a  couple  of  hours.  Yet  Mr  War- 
ton  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  the  Act  would  effect  "a  social 
revolution."  It  is  true  that  the 
revolution  worked  by  the  Act  was 
prognosticated  by  the  infinitesimal 
changes  gradually  introduced  by 
each  generation  of  equity  lawyers 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  But 
these  changes  only  applied  to 


women  who  had  settlements ;  and 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  in- 
sensibly extend  the  operation  of  an 
equitable  doctrine  which  only  ap- 
plied to  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons, and  to  make  a  sweeping  legis- 
lative change  which  applies  to  every 
future  marriage. 

Like  other  experiments  in  what 
is  now  called  "  sociology,"  the  pro- 
bable results  of  the  new  Act  can 
hardly  be  even  hinted  at,  and  a 
failure  will  mean  something  more 
than  a  failure  in  an  experiment  in 
chemistry  for  instance.  In  that 
case  an  explosion,  though  it  may  de- 
stroy the  operator,  will  be  a  warning 
for  the  future  ;  but  an  experiment 
in  legislation  may  possibly  be  so  dis- 
astrous as  to  preclude  any  further 
attempts  at  amendment  whatever. 
However,  as  the  change  has  been 
made  and  the  experiment  will  have 
to  be  tried,  we  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  reviewing  the  past  history 
of  the  legal  position  of  married 
women  in  England,  and  of  point- 
ing out  some  possible  effects  of  the 
new  Act,  which,  we  think,  have 
been  rather  overlooked  by  its  more 
enthusiastic  promoters. 

It  always  raises  a  feeling  akin 
to  pride  in  an  English  man  or 
woman  to  hear  that  any  English 
institution  is  unlike  the  corre- 
sponding institution  abroad.  This 
feeling  has  its  good  and  its  bad 
side.  Emerson  relates  a  story  of 
an  Englishwoman  touring  on  the 
Rhine,  whom  a  German  referred 
to  in  her  presence  as  a  foreigner, 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  she,  "we 
are  English."  But  whether  the 
fact  will  increase  the  reader's  in- 
sular prejudices,  or  heighten  his 
patriotism,  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
English  law  has  differed  consider- 
ably from  the  law  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  in  its  treatment  of 
married  women. 

In  England  the  status  and  capa- 
city of  married  women  was  deduced 
from,  and  hung  upon,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  "  Eadem  caro  vir 
et  uxor."  This  doctrine  was  intro- 
duced into  English  law  shortly 
after  the  Conquest.  It  was  un- 
known in  the  primitive  Teutonic 
or  Keltic  codes.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
wife  was  a  free  agent  as  to  her 
property ;  the  Welsh  woman  actu- 
ally acquired,  instead  of  losing,  the 
power  of  contracting  on  marriage  ; 
and  the  judges  of  James  the  First's 
time  were  astonished  to  find  that 
the  Irish  wives  claimed  a  possession 
in  their  property  separate  from  the 
possession  of  their  husbands.  It  is 
possible  that  the  clerical  judges  in- 
troduced the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  man  and  wife  into  the  law  court 
from  the  offices  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  read  in  the  church.1  But 
that  it  was  not  introduced  because 
the  judges  were  ecclesiastics  is  cer- 
tain, because  the  doctrine  was  un- 
known abroad.  Anyhow,  from 
whatever  cause  the  doctrine  was 
introduced,  Glanvil  and  Bracton 
both  drew  their  legal  conclusions 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
that  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh. 

But  high  spiritual  ideals  are  not, 


without  degradation,  to  be  taken 
as  the  standards  of  a  legal  code. 
The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  from  a  moral  and 
spiritual  incentive,  was  degraded 
into  a  legal  fiction,  which  could  not 
be  consistently  applied.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion from  this  proposition  would 
be  that  husband  and  wife  held  their 
property  in  common.  But  this  is 
not  so.  The  doctrine  applies  to 
property,  undoubtedly;  but  only 
to  the  wife's  property.  It  is  at 
one  moment  "  a  mere  figure  of 
speech,"  at  another  "it  must  be 
understood  in  its  literal  sense." 2 

The  person  of  the  wife  was  lost 
and  extinguished  on  marriage  in 
that  of  the  husband,  just  as  her 
personal  property  was  lost  and  ex- 
tinguished in  his.  The  Church 
carried  out  the  theory  of  unity 
logically  enough,  and  made  it  clear 
that  in  her  judgment  the  property 
should  be  held  in  common,  by 
teaching  the  man  to  say  to  the 
woman  in  the  marriage  office,  "  with 
all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  en- 
dow." 3  But  the  lawyer's  conclusion 
was  just  the  opposite.  The  hus- 
band was  the  only  person  of  which 
the  law  took  cognisance.  The  cor- 
porate unity  of  husband  and  wife 
was  represented  in  every  transaction 
by  the  husband.  The  wife's  power 
and  capacity  to  act  were  gone  as 
soon  as  she  was  married. 

Keeping  this  principle  in  mind, 
let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  wife's 
position  as  regards — 1,  Land;  2, 
Personal  property.4 


1  The  congregation  at  a  wedding  were  assembled,   according  to  the  Sarum 
Manual,  "  ad  conjungendum  duo  corpora  ut  amodo  sint  una  caro  et  duae  animae." 
The  York  Manual  speaks  of  the  "  commixtio  corporum  per  quam  efficiuntur  una 
caro  vir  et  mulier." — See  Kenny's  Effects  of  Marriage  on  Property,  p.  13. 

2  Judgment  of  the  late  Lord- Justice  Lush  in  Phillips  v.  Barnet. — Law  Reports, 
1  Queen's  Bench  Division,  436. 

3  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  north-country  husband  who,  when  he  was  told  to 
repeat  these  words,  said — "  Eh  !  but  that  requires  a  deal  o'  thowt "  (thought). 

4  It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  to  show  how  far  the  old 
law  still  applies  to  women  married  before  the  Act.     We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
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1.  The  effect  of  the  principle  on 
the  wife's  land  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  feudal  ideas.  During  the 
marriage  her  person  and  property 
were  represented  by  her  husband. 
He  did  homage  for  her  land,  and 
enjoyed  the  revenues  of  it.  But 
at  the  time  at  which  the  law  of 
husband  and  wife  appears  to  have 
become  settled,  the  feudal  idea  was 
so  strong  that  the  idea  of  inherit- 
ance was  almost  in  abeyance.  The 
heavy  exactions  which  Rufus's  min- 
isters wrung  from  the  feudal  ten- 
ants on  succession,  showed  that 
the  king  considered  the  land,  in  a 
literal  sense,  his  own,  though  hired 
out  to  tenants,  whose  heirs  had 
some  right,  by  favour  and  custom, 
to  take  their  places  when  they  died. 
And  this  favour  was  extended  to 
the  heir  of  a  married  woman  rather 
than  to  her  husband ;  so  that  it 
came  to  be  the  law  that  the  hus- 
band had  an  interest  in  his  wife's 
land  only  during  the  continuance 
of  the  marriage.  This  interest  was, 
however,  increased  by  a  custom 
peculiar  to  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, but  quite  unknown  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  un- 
known in  England  itself  till  the 
time  of  the  Norman  kings.  This 
custom  was  called,  from  this  pecu- 
liarity, the  Curtesy J  of  England. 


By  it,  if  there  is  issue  capable  of 
inheriting  born  of  the  wife,  whether 
the  child  afterwards  live  or  die,2 
the  husband  has  a  life-interest  in 
the  wife's  land  after  his  wife's 
death.  This  interest  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  new  Act,  except 
that,  if  the  wife  dispose  of  it  by 
her  will,  the  husband  is  deprived 
of  his  right. 

The  husband,  then,  had  the  pos- 
session and  management  of  his 
wife's  land  during  the  marriage. 
If  he  survived  her,  he  had  it  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  ;  but,  if  she  sur- 
vived him,  the  land  was  again  as 
absolutely  hers  as  it  was  before 
marriage.  The  husband  could  dis- 
pose of  his  life-interest  in  it  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  wife;  and 
either  husband  or  wife  could  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  property  with 
the  consent  of  the  other.  In  order 
to  protect  the  wife,  and  to  make 
certain  that  her  consent  to  parting 
with  the  land  was  not  forced  from 
her,  the  judges  took  care  that,  in 
the  fictitious  suit  by  which  the  dis- 
position was  originally  made,  the 
wife  should  be  examined  apart 
from  her  husband  as  to  her  wishes. 
This  practice,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day,,  was  very 
near  being  abolished  by  an  Act  of 
last  session.3  It  is  very  doubtful 


Mr  Thicknesse's  note  to  section  5,  'Married  Women's  Property  Act,'  p.  73. 
Roughly  the  Act  only  applies  to  property  acquired  by  the  married  woman  after 
it  passed  ;  but  it  also  affects  property  which  was  her  separate  property  before  the 
Act. 

1  Curtesy,  curialitas,  does  not  refer  to  "  nationis  nostrae  humanitas,"  as  Spelman 
thought ;  but  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  husband  sat  in  the  lord's  court  as  tenant 
in  his  own  right — see  Kenny,  p.  74 :  or,  as  Mr  Kenelm  Digby  thinks,  because 
the  right  was  recognised  by  the  courts  of  England.    The  last-named  author  quotes 
Gunderman  as  an  authority  for  saying  that  the  same  right  is  also  found  in  some 
parts  of  France  and  Germany. — History  of  Real  Property,  p.  148. 

2  Bracton's  test  of  the  child  having  been  born  alive  is  the  same  as  the  one  in 
the  modern  Prussian  code — namely,  that  it  should  have  uttered  a  cry,  which,  he 
says,  it  is  sure  to  do  even  if  it  is  born  deaf  and  dumb :   "Nam  dicunt  E  vel  A, 
quotquot  nascuntur  ab  E  v  A. "     As  to  this,  and  the  curious  requirement  that  the 
cry  should  be  uttered  between  four  walls,  and  its  probable  origin,  see  Kenny, 
p.  80. 

3  The  Conveyancing  Act,  1882.     In  the  end  one  commissioner  was  substituted 
for  the  two  prescribed  by  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  74  §  79, 
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how  far  the  abolition  of  this  exam- 
ination of  married  women  would 
be  beneficial  to  them,  though  it 
will  undoubtedly  lessen  the  cost  of 
transfer,  and  so  free  the  sale  of 
land.  But  no  woman  married  after 
the  new  Act  will  be  protected  in 
this  way ;  and  so,  whether  the 
examination  is  directly  abolished 
or  not,  it  will  every  year  become 
less  common.  In  the  case  of 
women  married  before  January  1, 
1883,  the  consent  of  the  wife  is 
the  more  important,  because  in  that 
case  the  purchase-money  being  per- 
sonalty and  not  land,  belongs  to 
the  husband  absolutely,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on. 

In  return  for  these  interests  in 
his  wife's  land,  what  interest,  it 
may  naturally  be  asked,  has  the 
wife  in  her  husband's  ?  In  a  con- 
sistent system  of  law  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  the  interest 
gained  by  the  wife  on  marriage 
would  be  an  equivalent  for  the  in- 
terest gained  by  the  husband.  There 
seems  no  intelligible  reason  why  one 
should  not  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  other.  But 
in  history  and  practice  this  has  not 
been  so.  The  wife  acquires  by 
marriage  no  right  in  her  husband's 
land  as  long  as  the  marriage  con- 
tinues ;  but  if  she  is  the  survivor, 
she  is  entitled  to  an  interest  in  it 
called  her  "  dower."  Dower  dates 


from  a  time  before  the  Conquest,1 
and  consists  of  a  right  for  her  life 
to  one-third  of  the  lands  which  the 
husband  has  held  during  the  mar- 
riage. This  right  of  the  widow  is  not 
forfeited  by  her  marrying  again ;  it 
was  not  until  lately  affected  by  the 
disposition,  by  deed  or  will,  of  the 
husband,  and  was  not  liable  to  be 
interfered  with  by  his  creditors. 
So  that  the  widow  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor had  a  certain  provision  to 
look  forward  to  on  his  death. 

But  this  indefeasible  right  of  the 
widow  to  dower  manifestly  inter- 
fered with  the  free  disposition  of 
land.  An  unwary  purchaser  might 
find  that  a  third  of  his  land  was  sad- 
dled with  a  widow's  right.  And  as 
married  women  could  not,  except 
by  an  expensive  process,  give  up 
their  right,  dower  was  always  a 
great  bugbear  to  purchasers  and 
their  legal  advisers.  Many  gener- 
ations of  conveyancers  exercised 
their  ingenuity  to  get  rid  of  it,2  and 
at  last,  in  1833,  the  old  law  of 
dower  was  for  the  future  abol- 
ished. It  is  open  to  a  cynic  to 
say  that  the  free  sale  of  land  never 
appeared  to  be  so  desirable  to  the 
Legislature  as  when  only  the  right 
of  widows  stood  in  the  way.  The 
Dower  Act,  indeed,  was  unneces- 
sarily hard  upon  them.  It  made 
one  concession  to  them  by  giving 
them  dower  out  of  equitable  pro- 


1  There  is  a  good  deal  of  antiquarian  learning  on  the  subject  of  Dower — see 
Kenny,  Pt.  II.  ch.   i.  p.  21.     Before  the  Conquest  it  was  secured  to  the  wife 
by  covenant ;  and  the  old  English  codes  provide  that  if  there  is  no  covenant  the 
wife  shall  be  entitled  to  a  third  of  her  husband's  land.     The  covenant  for  dower 
was  the  origin  of  "  church-door  dower  " — a  custom  which  early  fell  into  disuse, 
but  was  not  abolished  till  1833.     The  marriage  ceremony,  or  a  great  portion  of  it, 
used  to  take  place  at  the  church  door,  and  here  the  husband  covenanted  to  give 
his  wife  dower.     This  custom  is  noticed  in  the  old  offices.     In  the  Use  of  York, 
the  priest  is  directed  to  ask  what  the  dower  is  to  be ;  and  there  follows  a  direc- 
tion, that  "  if  land  be  given  her  for  her  dower,  let  the  woman  fall  at  the  feet  of  the 
man  !  " — see  Kenny,  p.  39.     Some  women  object  to  the  word  "obey  "  in  the  mar- 
riage service — what  would  they  say  to  this  ? 

2  For  the  history  of  the  uses  to  bar  dower,  and  a  description  of  the  "master- 
stroke of  ingenuity  "  by  which   Charles  Fearne   evaded  the  law  of  dower,  see 
Kenny,  pp.  55-57. 
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perty,1  but  it  enabled  the  husband 
to  deprive  his  wife  of  dower  by  a 
simple  declaration,  and  by  any  other 
disposition  whatever.  It  has  un- 
fortunately become  the  custom  of 
conveyancers  to  insert  a  declara- 
tion to  bar  dower  in  every  purchase 
deed.  This  is  not  indeed  the  fault 
of  the  Legislature,  but  the  effect  of 
it  is  most  important  in  case  of  an 
intestacy.  By  inserting  this  de- 
claration, the  husband  is  made  to 
deprive  his  wife  of  her  dower  in 
case  he  dies  intestate.  This  he 
does  most  often  without  having  an 
idea  of  the  effect  of  his  declara- 
tion, or  even  that  he  has  made  a 
declaration  at  all. 

2.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  husband  and  wife  had  a  greater 
effect  on  the  wife's  personal  pro- 
perty. The  husband  took  the  whole 
of  the  wife's  money,  securities,  in- 
vestments, and  leasehold  property ; 
indeed  every  species  of  property 
which,  in  modern  times,  most  usu- 
ally falls  to  the  share  of  a  woman. 
Even  her  earnings  were  not  her 
own,  and  she  could  not  give  a  valid 
receipt  for  them.  So  that,  if  the 
master  paid  her  wages,  and  got  her 
receipt,  the  husband  might  still  sue 
him  for  them.  Here  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  husband  and  wife  was 
pushed  to  its  greatest  extremity; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the 
plain  fact,  that  here  the  wife  was 
in  precisely  the  position  of  the  Ro- 
man or  American  slave.  "  I  know," 
said  Mr  Mundella,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Act  of  1870,  "  scores  of  cases  in 
which  the  earnings  of  poor  women 
•are  taken  out  of  their  hands  by 
their  husbands  on  the  Saturday 


evening,  and  spent  in  drink."2  A 
seventeenth-century  wife  piteously 
narrates 

"  that  she  put  out  several  sums  at  in- 
terest, which  she  acquired  by  her  own 
industry,  being  a  midwife,  and  bought 
and  sold  as  Sifemme  sole  merchant ;  and 
that  she  had  not  any  maintenance 
from  her  said  husband  for  above  eigh- 
teen years,  but  that  she  had  main- 
tained both  him  and  herself  and  four 
children  during  all  that  time  ;  and 
had  raised  and  paid  her  daughters 
portions  of  .£400  apiece ;  and  had 
paid  ,£200  of  debts  which  her  hus- 
band owed,  and  discharged  him  out  of 
prison.  And  all  this  out  of  her  own 
money.  And  continued  to  maintain 
her  husband,  till  lately  he  broke  open 
her  chest,  and  took  away  her  plate 
and  money,  and  securities  for  money."  3 

He  finally  conveyed  away  her  whole 
property.  This  undoubted  hard- 
ship was  remedied  by  the  Act  of 
1870. 

The  wife's  personal  property  be- 
came her  husband's  absolutely,  and 
therefore,  if  she  died  before  him, 
remained  his.  If  he  died  before 
her,  it  passed  under  his  will.  In 
case  of  his  intestacy,  it  went  to  his 
relations,  and  not  to  hers,  and  she 
had  only  her  third  share  in  it. 
In  her  husband's  personalty  the 
wife  had  no  rights  at  all,  except 
when  he  died  intestate.  Before 
the  Conquest,  when  the  law  of  land 
and  of  money  were  the  same,  she 
had  a  right  to  her  dower  out  of 
personalty  as  well  as  land,  and  the 
husband  could  not  override  her 
right  by  his  will.  But  by  the  time 
of  Henry  I.  this  restriction  had 
passed  away,  or,  if  not,  was  abol- 
ished by  the  celebrated  charter  of 
that  reign. 


1  This  was  no  great  concession.     It  certainly  made  uses  to  bar  dower  nugatory, 
but  since  the  Dower  Act  the  equitable  property  in  which  the  husband  had  the 
fee,  and  out  of  which  the  widow  could  claim  dower,  cannot  have  been  very  great  in 
amount.     It  would  include  no  property  subject  to  any  ordinary  settlement. 

2  Hansard,  cci.  89  L 

3  Finch's  Reports,  quoted  in  Kenny,  p.  16,  note. 
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This  sketch  of  the  common-law 
rights  of  husband  and  wife  in  each 
other's  property  will  be  more  easily 
understood  if  we  give  a  few  simple 
illustrations  of  the  working  of  the 
law.  And  the  reader  must  re- 
member that  this  law  still  applies 
to  the  property  of  persons  married 
before  the  1st  of  January  1883. 

The  effect  of  the  old  law  of  land 
was  that  a  wife  could  not  dispose 
of  her  land  except  by  the  consent 
of  her  husband.  And  she  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  do  so  by  will. 
So  that,  unless  husband  and  wife 
agreed  upon  a  disposition  of  her 
land  in  her  lifetime,  and  joined  in 
an  expensive  conveyance,  the  wife's 
eldest  son,  at  her  death,  took  the 
property,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  her  children.  This  might 
have  the  effect,  in  case  the  mother 
had  no  other  property,  of  leaving 
the  younger  children  entirely  un- 
provided for.  Again,  the  husband 
was  bound  to  maintain  his  wife  in 
accordance  with  her  rank  ;  but  sub- 
ject to  his  doing  that,  he  could 
squander  the  income  of  her  land  as 
he  liked,  as  long  as  the  marriage 
continued,  or,  if  there  were  chil- 
dren, as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  the  case  of  personal  pro- 
perty, the  effect  of  the  old  law  was 
worse.  Some  property  which,  at 
first  sight,  one  should  class  as  land, 
is  not  real  property  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  is  not  governed  by 
the  law  of  land  as  given  above. 
Most  house  property  is  leasehold, 
and  personal  estate.  So  that  besides 
all  the  commercial  and  moneyed 
property  in  the  country,  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  land  is  also  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  personal  pro- 
perty ;  and  in  value  the  property 
called  personal  exceeds  in  a  very 
large  proportion  the  property  called 
real.  The  law  of  personal  pro- 
perty, when  it  was  first  formed, 
was  of  comparatively  little  im- 


portance; but  now  it  affects  the 
greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  But  there  is  another 
circumstance  which  makes  the  law 
of  personal  property  more  import- 
ant to  women  than  the  law  of  real 
property.  When  a  woman  has  a 
fortune,  it  far  oftener  consists  of 
money  than  of  land.  The  landed 
gentry  charge  sums  of  money  on 
the  land  in  favour  of  their  daugh- 
ters. Persons  who  have  both 
money  and  land  generally  leave 
the  land  to  the  son  and  the  money 
to  the  daughter.  If,  therefore, 
the  law  of  money  and  of  land  are 
not  to  be  the  same,  it  would  be 
fairer  to  the  woman  to  make  the 
law  of  money  the  more  favourable 
to  her.  The  old  law  was  precisely 
the  reverse  of  this. 

The  effect  of  the  old  law  of 
personal  property  was  that  the 
husband  might,  as  soon  as  he  was 
married,  make  away  with  the 
wife's  property  in  any  way  he 
pleased.  Even  her  wedding-ring 
was  his,  and  not  hers.  The  mo- 
ment they  were  married  all  was 
his.  He  could  squander  it  in  riot 
or  fling  it  away  in  speculation.  It 
was  liable  for  his  debts  whether 
contracted  before  or  after  marriage. 
He  not  only  might,  but  must,  have 
paid  for  his  first  crop  of  wild  oats 
out  of  the  first-fruits  of  his  wife's 
fortune;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  laying  up  the 
remainder  in  the  prospect  of  a 
second.  But  take  the  case  of  not 
a  vicious,  but  a  foolish  or  an  un- 
fortunate husband.  Suppose  the 
husband,  through  folly  or  misfor- 
tune, became  bankrupt.  By  the 
fiction  of  unity  his  wife's  property 
became  his  on  marriage,  and  went 
to  his  creditors  on  his  bankruptcy.  , 
Thus  a  wife  may  have  brought  her 
husband  all  he  had,  yet  may  have 
brought  it  only  to  lose  it.  She 
could  not  prove  amongst  his  cred- 
itors for  a  halfpenny.  She  could 
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claim  only  the  "  necessary  wearing 
apparel  and  bedding"  of  herself 
and  her  children,  to  a  value  (includ- 
ing the  tools  and  apparel  of  the 
bankrupt)  "not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds  in  the  whole."  x 

Then,  again,  on  her  death,  the 
wife  could  leave  none  of  her  pro- 
perty to  her  children.  She  could 
indeed  make  a  will  of  it  with  her 
husband's  assent ;  but  this  was  not 
often  done,  as  may  be  imagined, 
and  his  assent  might  be  retracted 
after  her  death  at  any  time  before 
the  will  was  proved.2  With  this 
exception  all  her  property  remained 
her  husband's  on  her  death.  But 
worse  than  this,  if  the  husband 
died  first  it  did  not  return  to  her. 
He  could  leave  it  to  any  one  he 
chose  by  his  will ;  or  if  he  died  in- 
testate, she  got  back  only  one-third 
of  her  own  fortune.  A  woman 
marrying  at  twenty  without  a 
settlement,  whose  husband  died 
intestate  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
would  be  left  with  one-third  of  the 
fortune  she  married  with,  and  the 
rest  would  go  to  his  relations.  It 
might  have  happened  that  the  hus- 
band had  laid  out  his  wife's  fortune 
in  land.  Suppose  he  had  done  so, 
and  had  died  intestate :  then  if 
he  had  a  son  by  a  former  marriage, 
and  the  wife  who  brought  the 
money  had  only  daughters,  the 
land  would  go  to  the  son.  The 
husband's  conveyancer  would  prob- 
ably have  put  into  the  conveyance 
a  declaration  against  dower,  and 
in  that  case  neither  the  wife  nor 
daughters  would  get  anything. 
Under  the  same  system  of  law  a 
father  might  be  tempted  to  leave 
the  whole,  or  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, of  his  first  wife's  fortune 
to  the  only  son  of  a  second  mar- 


riage, perhaps  buying  an  estate 
with  it,  and  attempting  to  "  found 
a  family."  This  would  be,  no 
doubt,  a  strong  temptation  to  some 
men,  especially  if  the  issue  of  the 
first  marriage  were  "only  daugh- 
ters," whose  portions  would  be  pro- 
bably in  his  mind,  as  well  as,  in 
legal  parlance,  an  encumbrance  on 
the  inheritance  of  the  son. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  among  the 
upper  ranks  of  society  that  this 
law  has  worked  its  full  measure  of 
hardship  and  injustice.  As  Mr 
Kenny  very  happily  says,  "The 
English  law  of  conjugal  property 
would  have  been  found  intolerable 
in  modern  society,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
upon  whom  its  reform  depended, 
habitually  evaded  its  rigour  by 
contracting  themselves  out  of  it. 
Every  marriage -settlement  was  a 
protest  against  the  law  ;  but  every 
marriage-settlement  was  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  continuance  of  the  law."  3 
The  lower  middle  class  have  been 
the  persons  to  feel  how  little  the 
law  was  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  time.  A  woman  with  a  little 
capital  was  placed  in  the  dilemma 
of  handing  it  over  absolutely  to 
her  husband  on  marriage,  or  of 
tying  it  up  as  long  as  the  marriage 
lasted.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
settle  £500  or  £1000.  Let  alone 
the  expense  of  the  settlement,  to 
settle  such  a  sum  would  be  rather 
like  Sir  Anthony  Absolute's  idea 
of  investing  five  shillings  in  the 
funds,  and  making  his  son  live  on 
the  interest.  So  the  little  fortunes 
of  women  of  that  class  of  life  have 
gone  into  the  hands  of  their  hus- 
bands, with,  no  doubt,  occasionally 
disastrous  results. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  set- 


1  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  sect.  15. 

2  This,  I  know,  seems  incredible  to  the  lay  mind,  but  it  is  good  law. — See 
Noble  v.  Willock,  Law  Reports,  7  House  of  Lords,  580. 

3  Effects  of  Marriage  on  Property,  p.  15. 
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tlements  need  not  detain  us  long. 
It  was  to  remedy  the  injustice 
done  by  the  common  law,  that,  to 
quote  the  late  Lord-Justice  James,1 
"the  Court  of  Chancery  (a  great 
Court  in  its  day)  invented  that 
blessed  word  and  thing,  the  sep- 
arate use  of  a  married  woman." 
The  separate  use  first  arose  in  a 
deed  of  separation  in  1581  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  Charles  the  First's 
reign  it  became  common  for  women 
to  have  separate  estate.2  Ante-nup- 
tial settlements,  indeed,  came  in 
somewhat  later.  The  common-law 
theory  was,  that  a  covenant  between 
husband  and  wife  before  marriage, 
was  rendered  void  by  the  marriage. 
And  the  same  doctrine  prevailed  in 
Chancery  till  1679.  But  as  soon 
as  this  doctrine  was  overruled  in 
Equity,  settlements  or  contracts 
before  marriage  became  possible, 
and  were  soon  very  common  among 
the  wealthier  classes.  There  was 
one  other  doctrine  which  grew 
up  in  Chancery,  and  which  was 
established,  if  not  invented,  by 
Lord  Thurlow.  It  was  found 
that  property,  held  to  the  sep- 
arate use  of  a  married  woman, 
was  not  safe  from  the  persuasion 
or  intimidation  of  her  husband. 
He  could  "kiss  or  kick"  it  from 
her.  To  remedy  this,  Lord  Thur- 
low established  the  practice  of 
"  restraining  the  married  woman 
from  anticipation."  The  effect  of 
this  clause  against  anticipation  was 
to  allow  the  married  woman  to 
spend  the  income  of  her  separate 
property  freely,  but  to  render  it 
impossible  that  she  or  her  husband 
should  make  away  with  the  capital. 
Thus  a  married  woman  with  a 
settlement  was  rendered  quite  safe, 


either  from  the  rapacity  of  her 
husband  or  her  own  folly.  But 
this  remedy  was,  by  reason  of  the 
expense  alone,  impossible  to  any 
but  the  wealthy.  The  unwary  and 
the  unprotected,  as  well  as  the 
poorer  woman,  were  still  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  common  law. 

The  first  attempt  to  legislate  on 
the  law  of  married  women's  pro- 
perty was  made  by  Sir  Erskine 
Perry,  who,  in  1856,  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  effect  that  the 
common  law  regarding  husband 
and  wife  was  unjust  and  contrary 
to  principle.  The  debate3  which 
followed  is  interesting,  and  in  it 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  to  separate  the  inter- 
ests of  husband  and  wife  in  their 
property  will  be  found.  Lord 
Westbury,  then  Solicitor-General, 
and  Sir  Richard,  then  Mr,  Malins, 
were  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
motion.  The  former  declaimed 
upon  the  sanctity  and  importance 
of  the  marriage-tie  ;  and  the  latter 
said  that,  "if  it  was  meant  hence- 
forth that  the  husband  should  have 
his  establishment  and  the  wife  hers, 
he  must  regard  the  proposal  as  con- 
trary not  only  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  law  of  God."  Far 
from  yielding  to  any  extension  of 
the  doctrine  of  separate  property, 
they  were  both  of  opinion  that  the 
Chancery  doctrine  had  gone  too  far 
already. 

Sir  Erskine  Perry  followed  up  his 
motion  by  a  bill  on  the  subject, 
which  was  introduced  the  next 
year.  The  subject  was  kept  alive 
by  the  efforts  of  the  present  Lord 
Houghton,  Mr  Russell  Gurney,  and 
others ;  but  it  was  not  till  1870  that 


1  In  Ash  worth  v.  Outram,  Law  Reports,  5  Chancery  Division,  941,  quoted  in 
Thicknesse,  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  p.  5. 

2  See  the  old  opinion,  preserved  among  the  Patrick  Papers  (vol.  xxiii.  p.  34)  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  quoted  in  Kenny,  p.  100,  note. 

3  Hansard,  cxlii.  1280. 
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the  first  Married  Women's  Property 
Act  was  passed.  This  Act,  as  it 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  same  in  effect 
as  the  measure  of  last  session.  But 
it  was  reconstructed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  bears  on  it  indelible 
marks  of  this  process.  Indeed,  if  it 
had  been  intended  as  a  codification 
of  the  law,  nothing  could  have  been 
less  scientific  or  complete.  Viewed 
even  as  an  Act,  the  drafting  of  the 
measure  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  recent  statutes.  It  is 
a  monument  of  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Upper  House  to  originate  a 
principle  which  has  not  received 
the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  unwillingness  has  its 
bad  as  well  as  its  good  side.  The 
Act  of  1870  has  been  practically 
beneficent  in  its  operation ;  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  passed,  in  however 
modified  a  form,  made  it  inevitable 
that  its  principle  for  good  or  ill 
should  be  logically  carried  out  by 
further  legislation.  In  the  debate 
which  this  Act  occasioned  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Westbury 
again  opposed  the  separation  of  the 
property  of  husband  and  wife.  He 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
boldly  declared  that  the  principle 
of  the  measure  was  a  wrong  one. 
He  contended  that  it  was  not 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  our 
social  system,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  those  affected  by 


it.  He  recommended  instead  the 
system  of  community  of  goods 
which  is  in  vogue  in  France,1  and 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  hereafter. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  point 
out  the  differences  between  the  Act 
of  1870  and  the  Act  of  1882.  The 
principle  of  both  is  the  same.  The 
effect  of  the  new  Act  is,  shortly,  to 
place  women  married  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1883,  in  the  position  of  a 
woman  with  a  settlement,  but  with- 
out any  restraint  on  alienation. 
The  property  of  the  wife  is  per- 
fectly distinct  from  that  of  the 
husband.  There  is  no  longer  any 
unity  of  person  between  them  for 
the  purposes  of  holding  property. 
They  are  two  independent  parties. 
The  earnings  and  acquisitions  of 
the  wife  during  marriage  are  no 
longer  her  husband's,  but  her  own.2 
The  property  of  any  woman  mar- 
ried after  January  1,  1883,  which 
she  has  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
remains  her  separate  property.  She 
can  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  it 
without  her  husband  taking  any 
interest  in  it  whatever.3  She  can 
sue  for  it  by  herself  ;  prosecute  for 
a  criminal  offence  against  it;  and 
get  damages  for  wrongs  done  to  it. 
She  cannot,  indeed,  criminally  pro- 
secute her  husband,  except  when 
living  apart  from  him,  or  when 
he  wrongfully  takes  her  property 
on  deserting  her.  But  husband 
and  wife  are  no  longer  one  person 


1  The  old  law  of  Scotland  recognised  the  community  of  goods,  and  was,  like 
that  of  France,  derived  from  the  Roman.     It  has  been  altered  by  recent  Acts, 
the  last  of  which  was  passed  in  1881.     By  it  the  wife  is  entitled  to  the  income 
of  her  property  independently  of  her  husband  ;  but,  unlike  the  English  wife,  she 
cannot  dispose  of  the  capital  of  either  land  or  money  without  his  consent. 

2  Her  earnings  by  any  trade,  or  the  proceeds  of  her  artistic,  scientific,  or  liter- 
ary skill,  have  been  the  wife's  since  1870.     Her  acquisitions  by  inheritance  since 
the  same  date.     Earnings  and  acquisitions,  and  every  sort  of  property  coming, 
after  January  1,  1883,  to  any  woman,  whenever  married,  will  be  her  own  separate 
property. 

3  That  is,  beneficial  interest ;  as  to  whether  there  is  now  any  legal  estate  or 
interest  vested  in  the  husband  of  a  woman  acquiring  property  under  the  Act,  there 
is  likely  to  be  some  controversy. — See  Thicknesse,  Married  Women's  Property 
Act,  p.  43. 
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for  the  purposes  of  evidence  in  a 
criminal  trial  affecting  the  wife's 
property.  They  can  now  give  evi- 
dence against  each  other.  She  can 
freely  contract  up  to  the  extent  of 
her  separate  property,  and  be  sued 
on  her  contracts,  but  it  is  doubtful 
at  present  whether  she  can  be  made 
bankrupt,  unless  she  is  trading 
apart  from  her  husband. 

From  this  broad  and  somewhat 
rough  statement  of  the  effect  of  the 
Act,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  married 
woman  will  hold  her  property  in 
future  with  all  the  independence  of 
a  man.  She  can  sell,  invest,  spec- 
ulate, promote  companies,  "  pro- 
duce "  building  estates,  or  do  any- 
thing else  which  men  do  with  their 
property,  without  her  husband  be- 
ing able  to  interfere.  A  better 
aspect  of  the  change  is  that  the 
instances  of  hardship  given  above 
are  rendered  impossible  for  the 
future  by  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
A  woman  can  now  make  a  will  of 
her  land  and  her  money,  and  leave 
them  as  she  considers  just.  None 
of  her  property  goes  to  her  husband 
by  the  act  of  marriage,  so  that  he 
gets  no  more  command  over  it  than 
she  chooses  to  give  him.  His  ruin 
does  not  necessarily  imply  hers.  It 
is  true  that  he  still  takes  all  her 
money  on  her  death,  but  she  has 
power  now  to  deprive  him  of  this 
right  by  making  a  will. 

But  if  the  married  woman  has 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  man, 
she  has  also  undertaken  the  like 
responsibilities.  Her  position  is 
now  as  independent  as  any  one  could 
desire.  Instead  of  giving  her  hus- 
band her  money  at  the  altar,  she  is 
now  allowed  to  hold  it  as  long  as 
she  is  able  against  his  persuasion 
dr  threats.  Is  she  capable  of  un- 
dertaking her  new  responsibilities  1 
Under  the  old  law,  a  married  wo- 
man was,  for  many  purposes,  treated 
as  a  privileged  person.  She  could, 
by  "pleading  her  coverture,"  save 


herself  from  all  sorts  of  disagree- 
able legal  consequences  to  which 
her  acts  would  have  exposed  her 
if  she  had  been  single,  or  a  man. 
It  is  true,  as  we  have  shown,  that 
her  position  was  not  a  bed  of  roses  ; 
but  she  has  got  used  to  it.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  do  business 
without  her  husband,  so  she  has,  as 
a  rule,  no  business  habits  or  capa- 
cities. She  handed  her  property 
over  to  her  husband  in  the  act  of 
marrying  him,  so  that  she  had  no 
need  for  the  strength  of  mind  neces- 
sary to  withhold  it  from  him  after- 
wards. Now  she  can  hand  over 
her  property  to  him  as  easily  as 
she  can  hand  him  a  cup  of  tea. 
How  many  brides  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  doing  so 
longer  than  the  honeymoon  1  Few 
women  like  having  to  do  with 
money.  Many  are  afraid  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  except 
spending  it.  Indeed,  from  the 
conduct  of  some  women,  one  might 
judge  that  this  is  the  only  idea 
about  it  that  they  have.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  Act  gives 
women  a  very  independent  position, 
but  we  have  grave  doubts  whether 
it  will  be  a  benefit  to  them ;  and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  present 
generation  of  men  will  very  strong- 
ly object  to  their  making  much  use 
of  their  powers. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  Act  has  done 
away  with  the  necessity  for  mar- 
riage-settlements. This  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  fact  is  that  the  neces- 
sity for  settlements,  where  they 
have  been  necessary  before,  is  just 
as  pressing  as  ever,  Every  husband 
ought  now,  in  his  own  interest,  to 
insist  on  a  settlement  of  his  wife's 
fortune  ;  for  if  his  wife  chooses  to 
look  after  her  money  herself,  and 
keep  a  separate  banking  account, 
what  security  has  the  husband  that 
she  will  not  become  the  victim  of 
bubble  companies,  speculators,  and 
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every  kind  of  impostor  1  A  recent 
spiritualistic  case  must  have  con- 
vinced any  one  who  needed  con- 
vincing that,  rude  as  it  may 
appear  to  say  so,  women  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  fools 
and  their  money  are  soon  parted. 
The  man  about  to  marry  should 
remember  that,  even  after  his  wife 
has  given  her  money  into  his  charge, 
it  might  be  possible  for  her  to  say 
that  she  had  only  meant  him  to  be 
her  trustee  or  agent,  and  to  de- 
mand it  back  again.  A  man,  for 
instance,  who  gives  up  his  profes- 
sion on  the  strength  of  his  wife's 
fortune,  may,  unless  he  has  insisted 
on  a  settlement,  find  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  pensioner  during  his 
wife's  life,  and  may  be  left  with 
little  or  nothing  to  live  upon  at 
her  death.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Act  gives  the 
lady  and  her  friends  no  security 
against  the  husband's  undue  influ- 
ence, nor  against  the  ignorance  and 
folly  of  the  lady  herself.  They 
must  remember  that,  if  the  wife 
has  once  clearly  given  her  property 
to  her  husband  absolutely,  she  can- 
not, under  the  new  Act,  be  rein- 
stated in  her  possession  of  it.  She 
is  no  longer  a  person  under  disabil- 
ity, to  be  treated  with  particular 
leniency  and  consideration,  she  must 
now  stand  by  her  acts  like  any  one 
else ;  and  nothing  but  proof  of  ab- 
solute fraud  or  duress  can  avail  her. 
To  prove  that  her  husband  wheedled 
her  out  of  her  property,  may  prove 
that  she  was  a  woman,  but  will  not 
be  a  reason  for  giving  it  her  back 
again.  And  both  parties  ought  to 
consider  whether  any  disadvantage 
which  may  attach  to  a  settlement 
is  not  overridden  by  the  advantage 
of  being  free  from  the  chance  of 
bickerings,  discord,  and  perhaps 
legal  proceedings  between  husband 
and  wife,  which,  if  not  authorised, 


are  at  least  provided  for,  by  the 
Act. 

This  brings  us  to  the  great  ob- 
jection to  the  new  system  and  the 
new  Act.  If  the  doctrine  that  the 
husband  and  wife  are  one  pro- 
duced great  injustice,  the  doctrine 
that  they  have  entirely  separate 
interests  is  not  without  very  seri- 
ous disadvantages.  "  Between  man 
and  wife,"  said  Addison,  "separate 
purses  are  as  unnatural  as  separate 
beds;"1  and  most  people  will  be 
of  his  opinion.  It  is  true  that  this 
separation  of  property  has  been 
the  theory  of  Equity  for  many 
years  ;  but  in  practice  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  that  the  man 
takes  charge  of  the  wife's  money, 
or  receives  the  income,  at  any  rate, 
by  her  acquiescence.  It  may  be 
said  that  if  this  has  been  the  result 
in  the  case  of  settled  property,  why 
should  it  be  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  property  under  the  Act?  The 
wife  will  acquiesce  in  the  husband's 
possession  and  management  of  her 
property  as  long  as  they  live  to- 
gether ;  and  if  they  separate,  it  is 
only  fair  that  she  should  have  the 
complete  control  over  it  herself. 
But  the  effect  of  the  new  Act  will 
be  to  put  an  end  to  the  tacit  ac- 
quiescence in  this  anrangement  of 
the  wife  who  has  a  settlement. 
Women  are  coming  forward  in  the 
world,  and  are  "beginning  to  take 
more  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
to  understand  more  of  business 
than  formerly.  The  circumstance 
that  the  new  Act  puts  some  married 
women  into  a  position  independent 
of  their  husbands,  if  they  have 
strength  of  mind  to  assert  it,  will 
tend  to  make  all  women  dwell  more 
upon  their  rights,  and  resent  their 
husband's  interference  with  their 
management  of  their  property. 
The  effect  of  the  Act  will  be  to 
increase  the  independence  of  women 
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with  settlements,  and  not  to  lead 
women  marrying  under  it  to  follow 
the  conventional  ways  of  married 
life.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  confidence  of  those 
who  declare  that  the  Act  will  make 
no  difference,  will  be  justified  by 
the  event. 

The  deteriorating  effect  on  do- 
mestic manners  is  the  gravest  objec- 
tion brought  against  the  separation 
of  the  property  of  husband  and 
wife  in  the  debates  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  one  that  is  partly  justified  by 
the  experience  of  the  Roman  law- 
yers, and  is  certainly  not  entirely 
imaginary.  If  the  wife  is  unfaith- 
ful to  her  husband,  and  possesses 
property,  there  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  leave  her  husband 
and  children,  and  apply  her  sep- 
arate property  to  set  up  a  rival 
household.  The  innocent  husband, 
it  is  true,  can  obtain  a  rectification 
of  any  settlement  he  has  made  upon 
her  in  the  Divorce  Court,  and  an 
allowance  out  of  her  property  settled 
on  him  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
but  he  cannot  obtain  any  allowance 
out  of  her  separate  property  coming 
to  her  under  the  Act.  The  power 
given  to  the  Court  to  make  these 
allowances  out  of  settlement  moneys 
is  a  statutory  power,  and  does  not 
apply  to  any  but  settled  property. 
It  is  a  grave  omission  in  the  Act 
that  the  wife  is  not  made  liable 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  husband 
and  children,  except  to  the  guar- 
dians, in  case  they  need  parochial 
relief.  A  husband  is  liable  on 
contracts  made  for  necessaries  by 
his  innocent  wife  living  separately 
from  him  by  his  default.  But 
even  a  father  is  not  liable  on  such 
contracts  made  for  his  children's 
maintenance.  In  France  the  act 
of  marriage  is  held  to  imply  a  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  both  husband 
and  wife  to  maintain  and  educate 


their  children;  and  the  wife  is  liable 
where  the  husband  has  no  means.1 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  England  an 
adulteress,  living  away  from  her 
husband  and  children,  cannot  be 
compelled  to  maintain  them  except 
in  the  workhouse.  The  law  wants 
amending  in  this  respect,  both  as 
regards  husband  and  wife. 

It  will  be  readily  agreed  on  all 
sides  that  the  custom  of  settling 
property  on  the  wife  in  the  past 
has  not  had  any  appreciable  effect 
on  morality  in  the  classes  where 
the  custom  has  been  general.  Un- 
doubtedly now  and  then  a  case 
occurs  where  the  wife,  with  separ- 
ate property,  has  left  her  husband 
and  children,  and  lived  in  adultery 
on  her  separate  estate.  But  though 
not  very  frequent,  these  cases  must 
be  increased  by  the  new  Act,  be- 
cause many  more  women  will  have 
separate  property  than  before,  and 
this  fact  will  add  one  more  tempta- 
tion to  a  woman  hesitating  on  the 
brink  of  guilt.  Any  one  can  see 
that  the  fact  that  the  husband 
possesses  all  the  money,  would  be 
an  additional  security  that  his  wife 
would  not  desert  him.  Against 
these  facts  must  be  placed  the 
cases  where  husbands,  under  the 
old  law,  have  kept  mistresses  on 
their  wife's  money.  Lord  Hough- 
toii  quoted  one  such  case,  where 
the  husband  deserted  his  wife  to 
live  in  adultery  on  the  money  he 
had  obtained  from  her  on  mar- 
riage ;  and  to  complete  his  crime 
left  the  money  on  his  death  to  the 
illegitimate  son  of  her  rival.  But 
that  this  can  no  longer  be  the 
case  is  not  a  reason  for  legislating 
in  the  other  extreme.  That  the 
husband  should  have  had  the  com- 
plete disposition  of  his  wife's  pro- 
perty, both  during  his  life  and 
after  his  death,  was  very  unjust ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  that  hus- 


Code  Napoleon,  Arts.  203,  212. 
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band  and  wife  should  have  separ- 
ate interests  while  they  are  living 
together. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  idea  of 
separating  the  property  of  hus- 
band and  wife  has  arisen,  both  in 
Chancery  and  in  the  legislation 
of  recent  years,  from  a  necessary 
reaction,  which  the  injustice  of 
the  common  law  has  produced  in 
the  minds  of  most  persons  con- 
versant with  the  subject.  When 
the  question  was  first  started,  some 
different  plan  might  have  had  a 
chance  of  gaining  the  public  favour. 
It  is  now  too  late  for  any  other 
proposal,  and  the  experiment  of 
separation  of  property  will  have 
to  be  tried.  But  it  remains  the 
fact  that,  in  entirely  separating 
the  property  of  a  married  couple, 
legislation  has  most  certainly  gone 
some  way  in  advance  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling  on  the  matter, 
and  especially  the  feeling  among 
women.  In  France,  whether  under 
the  regime  en  communaute  or  the 
regime  dotal,  the  husband  has  the 
administration  of  the  goods  of  the 
consort  during  the  marriage;  but 
he  is  accountable  to  his  wife  for 
the  value  of  her  property.  This 
is  what  would  be  felt  just  in  Eng- 
land. Such  an  arrangement  would 
carry  out  in  law  what  is  carried 
out  in  practice  by  the  majority 
of  married  couples,  where  the  wife 
possesses  property.  The  ordinary 
Englishwoman  does  not  feel  it 
right  that  she  should  have  the 
paramount  influence  in  the  house- 
hold, which  the  management  of 
money  must  give.  It  is  difficult 
to  impress  her  with  the  idea  that 
the  parties  to  a  marriage  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  on  an  equality.  She 
does  not  see  any  degradation,  either 
in  obeying  or  in  promising  to  obey  ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  promise  is  a  good  deal  more 
frequent  than  the  obedience.  Of 
course  no  law,  either  of  Church 


or  State,  can  override  the  law  of 
human  nature,  which  gives  the 
greatest  power  to  the  strongest 
character.  The  only  question  is, 
Shall  that  power  be  exercised  by 
women  openly,  or  by  a  silent  and 
unostentatious  influence  ?  We  fear 
that  the  new  Act,  though  it  cannot 
by  itself  do  much  to  alter  the  feel- 
ing of  women  on  the  matter,  will, 
joined  with  other  influences  which 
are  not  wanting,  have  the  effect  of 
pushing  them  forward  in  a  way 
which  we  believe  the  best  women 
would  regret. 

However  this  may  be  in  the 
future,  we  do  not  think  it  prob- 
able that  married  women  will  at 
present  take  much  advantage  of 
their  new  legal  position.  They 
will  still  let  their  husbands  man- 
age their  property.  If  they  nom- 
inally sue  alone  in  the  courts,  the 
husband  will  be  the  person  to  put 
matters  in  train,  to  choose  the 
solicitor,  fee  counsel,  and  overlook 
the  bill  of  costs.  Their  invest- 
ments may  be  in  their  own  names, 
but  will  be  selected  by  the  hus- 
band's judgment;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that,  for  a  long  time,  married 
women  will  not  take  frequent  ad- 
vantage of  their  power  to  make 
a  will. 

But  while  we  acknowledge  that 
the  change  from  day  to  day  will  be 
small,  it  would  be  folly  or  blind- 
ness to  deny  that  the  Act  may 
have  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
position  of  women  in  the  future,  or 
at  least  that  it  places  no  further 
legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their 
carrying  out  the  most  advanced 
views  which  have  been  promulgated 
of  late  years.  In  fact  the  logical 
result  of  the  Act  is  to  favour  these 
views.  If  the  husband  is  no  longer 
the  head  of  the  wife  (and,  as  far 
as  property  goes,  he  is  so  no  longer), 
there  seems  no  reason  why  wives 
should  not  have  independent  views, 
an  independent  profession,  inde- 
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pendent  society,  and  independent 
interests,  just  as  much  as  indepen- 
dent property.  As  for  politics, 
property  has  always  been  the  Eng- 
lish qualification  for  a  vote ;  and 
if  a  woman  has  separate  property, 
it  may  occur  to  her  that  she  ought 
to  have  a  separate  vote  also.  It  is 
true  that  the  advocates  of  Woman's 
Suffrage  have  for  the  present  lim- 
ited their  efforts  to  obtaining  the 
spinsters  their  "  rights  ;  "  but  if 
the  franchise  is  conceded  to  them, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  object 
of  the  agitation  will  be  transferred 
to  obtaining  the  "  rights  "  of  mar- 
ried women.  And  the  force  of  the 
argument  furnished  by  this  Act  as 
to  the  property  qualification  would 
in  that  case  be  logically  irresistible. 
Under  the  old  law,  it  was  held 
that  a  woman  who  sat  as  poor- 
law  guardian,  as  a  ratepayer  or 
occupier,  became  disqualified  on 
marriage,  because,  on  marriage,  her 
husband  became  in  law  the  rate- 
payer or  occupier.  There  have 
been,  we  believe,  several  cases 
where  ladies  have  thus  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  their  seats.  But 
under  the  new  Act,  we  conclude 
that  the  married  woman  holding 
separate  property  will  be  the  legal 
ratepayer  or  occupier  in  respect  of 
that  property,  and  therefore  will 
still  be  entitled  to  sit  and  vote  in 
cases  where  she  could  do  so  as  a 
single  woman.  If,  therefore,  the 
franchise  should  be  conceded  to 
single  women,  and  it  should  be 
held  that  married  women  are  the 
legal  occupiers,  in  respect  of  their 
separate  property,  it  would  make 
a  very  pretty  grievance  to  bring 
before  the  British  elector,  that 
married  women  were  iniquitously 
deprived  of  their  vote. 

However,  we  began  our  criticism 
of  the  Act  by  remarking  that  its 
consequences  could  not  be  easily 
foreseen,  and  we  are  by  no  means 


prepared  to  say  that  in  result  it 
will  much  favour  the  schemes  of 
masculine  women.  The  fact  is, 
that  women  like  Lydia  Becker  are 
not  the  ideals  of  Englishwomen  in 
general ;  and  for  our  part,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  will  take 
more  than  one  Act  of  Parliament 
to  make  them  so.  With  practical 
work  and  practical  philanthropy 
Englishwomen  are  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy. A  woman  who  can  manage 
a  hospital,  raise  the  standard  of 
education,  or  sacrifice  herself  to  do 
some  good,  and,  it  may  be,  repul- 
sive work  amongst  our  terribly  ne- 
glected masses,  commands  their 
respect  and  admiration.  But  they 
fail  to  see  the  use  of  political  agi- 
tation, and  have  little  or  no  sym- 
pathy with  "  advanced  views." 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  spread 
of  higher  education  among  women 
will  materially  affect  these  ideas. 
Well-educated  men,  as  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  are  particularly 
averse  to  Radicalism ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  will  be  other- 
wise with  well-educated  women. 
On  the  whole,  while  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  new  Act  did  not 
proceed  on  other  lines,  and  avoid 
creating  separate  interests  in  con- 
jugal property,  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Act  proceeded  was  so 
old  and  well  known  in  the  case  of 
every  marriage-settlement,  that  it 
would  have  been  Utopian  to  ex- 
pect that  any  other  should  have 
been  incorporated  in  it.  That  the 
new  Act  is  an  immense  improve- 
ment on  the  old  law  we  heartily 
acknowledge  ;  and  though  we  have 
pointed  out  some  serious  conse- 
quences which  it  may  entail,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  its  operation  will 
be  salutary  in  protecting  many  un- 
fortunate women  who,  if  it  had  not 
passed,  would  have  had  to  have 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  system  of 
law,  as  well  as  of  a  bad  husband. 
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SONG   OF   A   GOOD   ECLECTIC. 
German  Air — "  Seit  Vater  Noah  im  Becher  goss." 

MY  creed  and  my  master  you  wish  to  learn  ? 

I  really  can't  answer  you  so, 
It  never  gave  me  grave  heart-concern 
My  name  or  my  title  to  know ; 
I  love  all  the  good  and  the  fair; 
And  when  prophets  come  near  me 
To  warn  or  to  cheer  me, 
I  take  off  my  hat 
To  this  one  and  that, 
But  to  none  in  all  points  I  can  swear. 

You  know  what  the  great  Apostle  Paul 

In  his  wise  Epistle  says, 
The  body  is  one,  and  the  members  all, 
Have  rights  in  their  several  ways ; 
And  to  this  I  am  willing  to  swear 
With  head  clearly  knowing, 
And  heart  warmly  glowing, 
And  firm  hand  to  strive, 
Completely  alive, 
All  good  things  to  do  and  to  dare. 

My  head  I  have  given,  now  understand, 

To  Aristotle  the  wise, 
All  things  to  know  sublime  and  grand, 
And  scan  with  critical  eyes ; 

And  like  him  no  labour  I  spare, 
With  fine  speculation 
And  large  tabulation 
To  blazon  the  glory 
Of  life's  wondrous  story 
In  the  land,  and  the  sea,  and  the  air ! 

My  heart  I  give,  my  noblest  part, 

To  Christ  the  Lord  who  gave 
Our  faith  new  scope  with  the  glorious  hope 
Of  life  beyond  the  grave ; 

And  no  honest  labour  I  spare, 
To  stamp  on  each  seal 
The  godlike  ideal, 

And  with  triple-mailed  breast 
To  tight  for  the  best, 
And  the  load  with  the  laden  to  share ! 
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My  stout  right  arm  to  Zeno  I  give, 

Well  poised  for  a  weighty  blow, 
With  friends  a  faithful  friend  to  live, 
To  foes  a  fearful  foe. 

Thus  the  badge  of  the  Stoic  I  wear, 
Not  fretful  and  tearful 
But  constant  and  cheerful, 
To  do  on  a  plan 
The  service  of  man, 
And  stoutly  to  bear,  and  forbear. 

Then  Epicurus,  good  easy  man, 

I  really  don't  wish  to  exclude; 
I  give  him  my  left — 'tis  all  I  can- 
Tor  pleasure  is  cousin  to  good; 
And  surely  to  banish  dull  care 
With  a  glass  brightly  brimming, 
And  an  eye  softly  swimming, 
And  a  snatch  of  a  song 
Can  never  be  wrong, 
When  wise  Moderation  is  there ! 

J.  S.  B. 
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THE    PUERTO    DE    MEDINA. 


MEXICO,  as  Greece,  for  many  a 
year  has  been  famous  and  infamous 
for  its  highway  robberies. 

At  the  present  day  these  are 
but  the  acts  of  vulgar  footpads  or 
marauding  bands  of  revolutionists. 
But  a  hundred  years  ago  and  more, 
when  the  pressure  of  the  Spanish 
yoke  was  grinding  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  the  Mexican  Indians  to 
exasperation,  and  as  the  first  dawn 
of  liberty  began  to  glimmer  through 
the  minds  of  the  boldest,  there 
existed  a  different  class  of  high- 
way robbery,  which  perhaps  might 
better  be  described  as  a  guer- 
illa warfare  waged  against  their 
persecutors,  the  Spaniard. 

Many  a  place  has  taken  its  name 
from  some  bold  guerillero,  now  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  scene  of  many  a 
deed  of  daring,  many  a  gallant 
struggle,  is  only  marked  to-day  by 
a  little  pile  of  stones  by  the  way- 
side, its  history  buried  and  for- 
gotten. 


One  legend  there  is,  though,  of 
a  spot  called  the  "  Puerto  de  Me- 
dina," on  the  boundary-line  of  the 
State  of  Michoacan,  and  some  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  great  highway  west- 
ward, that  time  cannot  obliterate ; 
and  even  to-day,  before  entering 
that  steep  defile,  the  rich  land- 
owner motions  to  his  armed  serv- 
ants to  close  up  and  keep  a  bright 
look-out ;  the  passengers  in  the 
jolting  diligence  look  wistfully  for 
their  escort ;  and  the  master  of  the 
pack-train  urges  his  laden  mules 
forward,  lest  the  ghost  of  old  "  Juan 
de  Medina "  burst  from  its  grave 
under  the  cliff  and  swoop  down  up- 
on them  through  the  oaks,  as  he  had 
done  so  oft  in  life  on  the  Spaniard. 

Few  details  are  known  of  Me- 
dina's life,  and  all  that  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  only  show  that  the 
place  took  its  name  from  him  on 
this  wise. 


Somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  one  steaming 
May  night,  a  man  stood  beside  the 
iron-barred  windows  of  a  house  in 
the  little  town  of  Maravatio,  chat- 
ting in  low  tones  with  a  girl  inside. 

"  I  tell  thee,"  said  the  man, 
"  there  is  no  fear ;  unless,  indeed," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  my  Chu- 
cha  betrays  me.  Poor  little  one, 
but  thou  wouldst  not  do  that  for 
all  the  gold  of  the  viceroy?" 

"  God  of  my  life,  no  ! "  sighed 
the  girl ;  "  but,  Juan,  remember 
the  risks  you  run  coming  here  so 
often,  though  you  are  disguised, 
though  the  Coyote  is  all  ready 
saddled  in  the  pasture,  some  day 
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you  must  be  suspected ;  and,  when 
once  suspected,  you  are  lost.  Col- 
onel Torres  has  sworn  on  the  altar 
to  avenge  his  brother;  and  that 
affair  of  the  archbishop's  money 
has  set  all  the  clergy  against  you. 
You  are  rich,  and  I  have  some- 
thing ;  let  us  go  from  here  and  live 
a  free  life  down  on  the  coast." 

"  No,  Chuchita  mia,  no  !  I 
must  despoil  the  persecutors  some- 
what more.  There  are  two  con- 
ductas  passing  the  puerto  soon, 
and  have  them  I  must.  Hist ! 
adios,  vida  mia  ! "  and  he  slipped 
away  under  the  half  moonlight, 
almost  brushing  against  two  men 
at  the  corner. 
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Keeping  well  out  of  sight,  they 
follow  him  to  the  edge  of  the  town, 
where,  springing  over  a  stone  wall, 
he  whistled  up  a  grey  horse  feeding 
in  a  meadow,  and  in  a  moment 
more  was  across  the  river  and  can- 
tering away  through  the  mesquite 
bushes  on  the  plain  beyond. 

"Carambaf  that  was  he,"  snarled 
one  of  the  two  ;  "  and  that  was  the 
Coyote  !  So  ho,  my  friend  !  you 
are  in  love  with  the  little  Chucha, 
eh  ?  It's  a  pity  to  stop  your  bill- 
ing and  cooing ;  but  stop  it  I  will 
before  two  weeks  are  out.  Ah, 
Juan  Medina,  Juan  Medina !  trapped 
at  last !  And  now  let's  off  to  Padre 
Hurtado's."  In  a  few  minutes  the 
priest's  house  was  reached,  and  the 
two  were  let  in  by  a  sleepy  porter. 

"  Ola,  Padre  !  Get  up  and  give 
us  a  bottle  of  '  Tinto '  for  our  good 
news  !  We've  tracked  the  wolf  to 
his  lair  and  the  Coyote  to  his 
pasture  !  I  shall  have  my  revenge 
for  my  brother,  and  you  for  the 
fat  old  archbishop's  gold  !  " 

"  Peace,  my  son  ! — not  so  loud  ; 
the  fiend  has  friends  everywhere. 
I  come."  And  anon  the  broad 
figure  of  the  priest  steps  out  of  a 
glass  door  on  to  the  piazza. 

"  Estevan  !  Tinto  y  copas,  and 
some  white-fish  salad.  Ah,  gentle- 
men, I  was  dreaming  I  was  with 
Mahomet  in  Paradise,  when  your 
rough  voice  woke  me,  Colonel !  " 

"  Or  with  the  houris  1 "  laughed 
the  other. 


"Ah,  my  colonel,   what  a  bad 
man  you  are,  always  to  be  poking 
fun  at  a  poor  old  fat  priest !     But 
a  light,  Estevan,  and  a  table.     Sit 
down,  and  keep  your  hats  on." 
A  light  and  the  wine  was  brought. 
"To  bed,   Estevan.      And  now 
for  your  news,  friend  colonel." 

"Padre,"  he  answered,  "Juan 
Medina  has  been  in  town  three 
nights  this  week,  and  to-night  I 
found  out  the  petticoat  that  brings 
him  here.  Guess  who  it  is." 

"You  are  more  likely  to  know 
than  I,  my  friend.     Say  on." 
"  Chucha  Delgado." 
"  Chucha  ? "  and  the  heavy  veins 
of  the  priest's  coarse  face  knotted 
up,   and   he   gripped   hard   at    his 
glass.       "  The    little    devil  !  "    he 
muttered. 

"  Ho,  ho  !  "  laughed  the  Colonel. 
"He  has  touched  you  near,  eh? 
Well,  the  easier  for  my  project, 
which  is  this :  tax  her  with  it  in 
the  confessional,  and  find  out  every- 
thing, under  the  threat  of  excom- 
munication. Women  can't  stand 
that.  And  as  for  the  rest,  leave 
it  and  '  amigo  Juan '  to  me." 

"  Drink,  drink,  my  friends  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  priest  fiercely.  "  Col- 
onel, in  this  cup  I  pledge  your 
revenge,  the  archbishop's,  and, 
above  all,  my  own.  You  shall 
know  all  to-morrow." 

The  first  two  bottles  were  soon 
replaced  by  more,  and  dawn  saw 
them  separate  at  the  priest's  door. 


At  noon  a  girl  was  kneeling 
beside  the  confessional  in  a  dark 
side-aisle  of  the  little  church,  mut- 
tering low  her  tale  of  life. 

A  pause. 

"Is  that  all,  my  daughter?" 
said  Father  Hurtado's  voice  from 
within. 

"That— is — is— all,  Padre  mio." 


"Ah,  my  daughter,  from  your 
tone  I  know  that  is  not  all.  Bet- 
ter unconfessed  than  half  confessed. 
How  can  I  absolve  what  I  do  not 
know  ?  How  can  the  most  blessed 
Virgin  intercede,  when  she  knows 
of  some  secret  sin  still  untold  ? 
Damned  in  this  world  by  the 
weight  of  sin,  the  burden  of  which 
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sinks  like  lead  into  the  soul ;  and 
damned  in  the  next  for  sin  un- 
absolved  !  Think,  think— repent 
ere  it  be  too  late  !  " 

"Oh,  Padre,"  sobbed  the  girl, 
"it  is  not  my  secret,  it  is  another's. 
If  I  betray  him — 

"  Stop,  my  child,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Betray  him  you  cannot  under 
the  seal  of  confession.  Remem- 
ber what  the  Church  says,  '  Come 
unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest ' 
— rest  in  this  life  for  you,  for  him, 
and  future  glory.  Only  confess 
and  be  absolved." 

And  the  poor  girl  sobbed  out 
all  her  tale  of  woe, — how  she  loved 
Juan  Medina;  how  he  had  told 
her  of  having  robbed  the  arch- 
bishop's gold;  how  he  came  to 
see  her;  and,  in  a  word,  every- 
thing she  knew  of  him  and  his 
whereabouts,  under  the  searching 
questions  of  the  cunning  priest. 
Weeping,  the  girl  received  the 
absolution  from  his  hands,  covered 
her  face  in  her  shawl,  and  glided 
out  of  the  door ;  while  the  priest, 
with  a  cruel  light  in  his  eye,  strode 
through  the  sacristy  and  down  to 
Colonel  Torres's  quarters. 

"  Some  wine,  some  wine,  friend 
Torres,  to  take  the  taste  out  of  my 
mouth.  Curse  the  witch  !  it  was 
hard  to  do.  I  almost  hate  myself 
for  it.  Why,  kneeling  there  sob- 
bing, her  upturned  face  in  agony 
looked  like  that  of  the  Madonna 
herself.  The  rounding  of  her  neck 
and  heave  of  the  bosom  was  enough 
to  make  Saint  John  forswear  him- 
self. But  I  have  got  all.  He  has 
a  cave  in  the  Zopilote  Cafion,  but 
mostly  haunts  the  cliffs  to  the  left, 
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just  above  the  jmerto,  and  he  will 
be  in  here  again  Saturday  evening. 
Post  some  men  on  the  east  side  of 
the  puerto,  so  that  if  he  escapes 
from  here  a  squad  can  follow  him, 
and  he's  sure  to  go  up  the  cafion, 
pass  the  cave,  and  on  to  the  high 
ground  on  the  left ;  and  there  you'll 
have  him  between  the  men  on  the 
east  and  the  cliff.  Give  me  more 
wine ! " 

"  All  the  wine  you  want,  Padre 
mio.  And  I  suppose  he  always 
leaves  the  Coyote  in  the  same  pas- 
ture, eh?" 

"Yes." 

"  Very  well ;  now  I  know  how 
to  manage  it.  There's  no  use  in 
shooting  the  Indian  dog ;  I  want 
to  catch  him  alive,  and  then  devise 
some  pretty  little  means  of  getting 
rid  of  him  that  may  be  alike  objec- 
tionable to  him  and  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  rest  of  these  Indian 
brutes.  I  don't  think  he  can  get 
out  of  town ;  but  if  he  does,  we'll 
have  him  at  the  head  of  the  cafion. 
Saturday,  the  day  of  the  conducta, 
you  say  1  Why,  then,  he's  certain 
not  to  attack  it;  and  I  can  send  on 
a  couple  of  hundred  men  the  day 
before  to  the  Jordanna  to  come 
back  and  corral  him.  A  bumper  ! 
a  bumper,  sir  priest !  Cheer  up, 
man  !  there's  no  one  hurt  yet ;  and 
when  the  lover's  done  for,  you  may 
have  a  chance  with  the  pretty 
Chuchita." 

"  Peace,  peace,  you  fool !  I'm  in 
no  mood  for  raillery  now.  I  tell 
you  she  has  bewitched  me,"  said  the 
priest,  rising.  "Adios,  Colonel." 

"  Adios,  Padre  Hurtado.  I  kiss 
your  hands." 


III. 


The  morning  of  the  conducta 
came ;  but,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tation of  Colonel  Torres,  Juan  Me- 
dina, with  about  forty  armed  men, 


sat  awaiting  it  in  a  thick  clump  of 
oaks  on  the  north  side  of  the  puerto. 
A  long  grass  hillside,  blooming  with 
begonias  from  the  first  May  rain, 
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and  studded  with  oaks,  ran  down 
to  a  little  land-locked  basin,  shut 
in  on  one  side  by  the  hill  on  which 
were  Juan  and  his  companions ; 
while  on  the  other  the  cliffs  rose 
sheer  some  two  hundred  feet.  At 
each  end  of  this  basin  the  hill 
approached  the  cliff  so  abruptly 
and  so  closely  as  to  form  veritable 
natural  gateways,  between  which 
crawled  a  winding,  rocky  road, 
dropping  on  the  west  and  east 
both  suddenly  into  valleys  tribu- 
tary to  the  river  Lerma.  On  the 
west  the  cliffs  turned  northward 
after  the  gateway,  rising  higher 
and  higher,  until  at  about  a  mile 
away,  where  a  large  stream  came 
into  the  valley,  they  were  full  five 
hundred  feet. 

"  Caramba  !  what  keeps  them  1 " 
said  Juan,  testily.  "  Ola,  Jose ! 
bring  me  the  horse." 

"  Why,  colonel,"  said  one  of  a 
lounging  group,  "you  are  riding 
the  red.  Why  didn't  you  bring 
the  Coyote !  I  am  afraid  it  won't 
bring  us  good  luck." 

"Never  fear,"  replied  Juan,  as  a 
heavy,  thick-set  bay,  with  black 
points,  was  led  up.  "The  Coyote 
has  work  to  do  for  to-night,  and  if 
the  bay  cannot  carry  me,  I  can  go 
on  foot.  Caramba  !  a  burro  would 
be  good  enough  to  take  in  this 
conducta.  Only  two  hundred  men  ! 
Pshaw  !  I  wonder,  though,  where 
that  two  hundred  marched  to  last 
night ;  or  rather,  where  they  have 
gone  to  this  morning.  There's  no 
one  on  the  road  Ixtlahuaca  way,  is 
there  ? " 

"  None  but  ourselves,  captain," 
was  the  answer,  as  Juan  swung 
himself  into  the  heavy  silver-plated 
saddle,  and  turned  the  bay's  head 
up  the  slope. 

Up  and  up  through  the  oaks 
stepped  the  sturdy  bay,  unmindful 
of  the  weight  of  his  rider,  until  the 
bald  top  of  the  hill  is  reached,  and 
Juan  throws  himself  on  a  rock  to 
con  the  scene  below  him. 
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But  no  sign  is  there  of  the  long- 
expected  train  of  troops  and  pack- 
mules. 

To  the  westward,  half  a  mile 
away  and  below,  is  the  little  white 
wayside  inn — a  few  wayfarers  in- 
dulging in  a  quiet  breakfast  with 
the  inn-folk ;  then  beyond,  the 
stage-road  winding  wearily  for  a 
couple  of  miles  through  the  "bad 
lands,"  on  which  points  of  grey 
black  lava  glittered  under  the  sun. 
Further,  a  faint  cool  ripple  on  the 
water  in  the  great  reservoir  of 
Tepetongo,  bedded  in.  waving  green 
corn-fields,  mapped  out  with  stone 
walls. 

How  cold  the  grey  stone  tower 
of  the  bath-house,  from  which  a 
white  film  of  mist  is  rising,  stands 
out  against  the  ruddy  tiles  and 
brick  walls  of  that  village — call  it 
not  house,  though  closed  in  one 
giant  wall  it  be ! 

Westward  still,  over  the  undu- 
lating grass  plain,  off  which  brood- 
mares and  cattle  are  lazily  wending 
their  way  to  shelter  for  the  noon- 
tide to  Pomoca,  where  the  moun- 
tains shut  in  the  upper  and  more 
arid  plain,  only  to  open  wider  again 
in  the  greater  luxuriance  of  the 
Maravatio  valley,  all  abud  with 
rich  green  growth;  far  in  whose 
corner,  nearly  thirty  miles  away, 
can  Juan  discern  the  Moorish  spire 
of  the  church  —  that  church  in 
which  sJie  is  worshipping,  maybe 
is  now  praying  for  him.  But  no 
mule-train  yet !  and  his  eye  wan- 
ders on  to  the  westward,  past  the 
town,  over  chine  upon  chine,  hill 
upon  hill,  peak  upon  peak,  dying 
away  indefinitely  under  the  spring 
haze,  save  where  the  bald  top  of 
the  Capulin  rises  blue  -  black 
under  its  piny  garb.  Petulantly 
he  turns  to  follow  up  the  stream 
to  the  southward,  to  where  it  is 
shut  in  by  dark  cliffs  in  which  lies 
the  well-known  cave ;  and  over  the 
table-land  to  the  eastward,  where 
far,  far  away,  he  just  can  make  out 
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the  peak  of  Xochititlan,  raising  a 
sugar-loafed  head  five  thousand  feet 
high  out  of  the  fair  meads  of  the 
broad  Lerma  valley.  "Nothing 
on  the  road  ahead  of  us,  at  any 
rate,"  he  mutters.  But  as  his  eye 
turns  back  to  the  westward,  he 
springs  up  and  forces  the  bay  back- 
wards down  the  slope  they  had 
come  up.  Scarce  a  mile  away  was 
the  pack-train,  hidden  hitherto  in 
a  deep  gully — two  companies  of 
cavalry  in  front  and  three  com- 
panies of  infantry  behind.  "The 
idiots  cannot  have  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men !  Can  they  be  going  to 
entrap  me  ?  Impossible !  Well, 
at  all  events,  I'll  change  the  order 
of  battle."  So  saying,  he  mounted, 
and  sent  the  bay  down  the  hill  at 
a  pace  that  showed  he  cared  for 
his  own  neck  as  little  as  for  the 
horse's  fore-legs. 

A  gallant  figure  he  was — his  tall 
form  swinging  in  the  saddle  with 
that  peculiar  loose  and  graceful 
Mexican  seat;  the  ends  of  his 
gaudy  sarape  streaming  out  over 
the  horse's  quarters;  the  broad 
white  felt  hat  heavily  garnished 
with  silver,  flashing  in  and  out  of 
the  dark  oak-trees ;  while  the  silver 
buttons  on  his  jaguar-skin  overalls 
tinkled  a  merry  tune. 

The  rattle  of  his  horse's  hoofs 
had  roused  the  men,  who  were 
mounting  fast  and  furious,  the 
gleam  of  battle  in  every  eye. 

"  Here,  Isidoro,"  said  Medina  ; 
"  quick  to  Gabriel,  to  the  east,  and 
tell  him  to  follow  down  opposite 
to  us ;  to  give  the  leading  com- 
panies a  volley  when  he  hears  the 
old  signal,  and  then  out  on  them 
with  the  machetes.  Let  him  leave 
five  men  only  in  the  pass  to  cut  off 
the  stragglers.  Rafael,  go  down 
on  foot  to  Jose,  and  tell  Him,  the 
moment  he  hears  us  fire,  to  set 
half-a-dozen  men  throwing  down 
the  wall  above  the  inn,  and  come 
himself  up;  and  we'll  drive  the 
whole  train  down  the  hill  to  the 
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west,  and  then  into  the  cailon,  and 
have  the  mules  at  the  coast  in  three 
days,  and  the  plunder  safe  in  the 
Laurelis.  Run  !  run  !  Follow  me 
down  to  the  right !  " 

In  five  minutes  they  were  en- 
sconced in  a  thick  grove  of  scrub 
oak,  scarce  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  road.  "  Now,  men,  steady ! 
Remember  the  old  word,  'Death 
to  the  Spaniard ! '  Save  all  the 
Indies.  We'll  let  the  cavalry  get 
past  for  Gabriel ;  and  when  I  give 
the  word,  give  the  infantry  the 
contents  of  your  trabucos,  and  then 
out  on  them  with  the  machetes  and 
ride  them  down  ! " 

But  many  a  horse  was  pawing 
the  ground  eagerly;  many  a  man 
was  nervously  blowing  at  his  prim- 
ing ere  the  helmets  of  the  first  few 
dragoons  rose  the  crest. 

Half-a-dozen  men  riding  negli- 
gently, chatting  and  smoking ;  and 
then  a  space  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  to  the  main  body  of  dragoons, 
in  number  some  sixty.  Then  the 
long  line  of  forty  pack-mules ;  the 
mules  grunting  and  puffing  up  the 
steep — every  five  with  their  Indian 
driver,  and  each  with  its  little 
leather  saddle-bags,  which  might 
contain  four  thousand  dollars  in 
silver,  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  who  knows  1  As  the  dragoons 
came  opposite  to  the  ambuscade, 
the  infantry  bringing  up  the  rear 
were  just  rising  the  slope  a  little 
below  where  Jose  was  posted. 

The  whole  thing  was  over  in 
thirty  seconds.  A  shrill  whistle 
from  Juan,  a  rain  of  bullets  on  to 
both  cavalry  and  infantry.  A  wild 
charge,  in  which  the  impetus  of  the 
horse  told  more  than  the  machetes 
flickering  around  their  heads.  A 
wild  confusion,  as  the  pack-train 
turns  at  a  lumbering  canter  down 
the  hill,  bursting  through  the 
already  broken  file  of  infantry  be- 
low. A  few  gallant  rallies  against 
the  inevitable,  where  three  or  four 
Spaniards,  back  to  back,  try  to 
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save  themselves,  although  the  day 
be  lost, — to  no  purpose  though.  The 
bell-mouthed  trabuco  rains  bullets 
around  them,  the  desperate  charge 
of  the  horsemen  with  the  macfiete 
stabbing  death,  the  lasso  swinging 
a  more  certain  death  for  the  fugi- 
tives. Spain  cannot  fight  against 
this  odds,  and  after  one  look  over 
the  field,  Medina  with  a  few  picked 
men  is  so  certain  of  the  result,  that 
he  is  hurrying  after  the  train  to 
stop  them  ere  they  shake  the  bags 
off  their  backs  or  founder  them- 
selves. 

Over  rocks,  boulders,  and  ugly 
country  of  all  sorts  dashes  the  bay, 
to  be  brought  up  plunging  and 
rearing,  as  Juan  heads  the  train 
just  at  the  broken  wall,  and  forces 
them  into  the  fields;  and  in  two 
minutes  they  are  steadied  down 
and  walking  slowly  off  towards  the 
gorge.  Gabriel  is  getting  together 
the  arms  and  horses  of  the  soldiers 
above,  and  Jose  with  half-a-dozen 
men  is  sent  down  to  the  little 
tavern  to  see  that  no  one  plays 
false  there,  though  little  fear  there 
is.  Another  picket  is  sent  on  to 
the  Maravatio  road,  and  Juan  with 
the  booty  rides  slowly  onward. 
Down  through  the  green  corn-fields, 
stopping  now  and  again  to  throw 
down  the  stone  walls  dividing 
them,  winds  the  train  of  mules 
and  horsemen,  some  of  the  latter 
stanching  their  fresh  wounds  ; 
anon  one  or  two  dropping  back  to 
help  along  a  comrade  who  has  had 
rather  more  than  his  share  of  the 
fight,  and  who,  with  that  dogged 
Toltec  courage,  or,  possibly,  want 
of  keen  appreciation  of  pain  that 
more  civilised  races  have,  keeps  on 
horseback  to  the  last. 

The  bottom  of  the  hill  is  reach- 
ed, and  then  they  strike  a  trail 
winding  along  the  stream  up  into 
the  canon. 

Even  with  the  sun  almost  at 
high  noon,  how  dim  and  forbidding 
the  gorge  looks,  scarce  one  hundred 
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feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  enclosed 
in  rugged  rock-walls  five  hundred 
feet  high,  which  from  below  look 
as  if  they  met  at  the  top.  The 
harsh  bark  of  a  raven  is  all  the 
response  to  the  stream  cascading 
down  into  grey  and  black  pools ; 
the  mules,  tired  with  their  long 
morning  march,  make  bad  work  of 
it  up  the  rocky  trail,  and  more 
than  one  falls  and  has  to  be  re- 
lieved of  part  of  his  load. 

In  about  a  mile  a  little  grass 
lawn  opens  out  about  a  hundred 
yards  across,  on  the  right  of  which 
a  heavy  stone  wall  covers  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave.  "  Ride  on, 
two  of  you,  to  the  reservoir,  and 
keep  watch  the  Jordanna  way,  and 
get  the  mules  unpacked  ; — quick, 
men  !  "  was  the  order. 

The  horses  were  tied  up  to  the 
trees  around,  and  a  man  put  at 
each  end  of  the  lawn  to  prevent  the 
mules  from  straying,  and  in  ten 
minutes  the  sacks  were  brought 
into  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
the  counting  and  sharing  began. 
Thirty-nine  mules,  with  four  thou- 
sand silver  dollars  each,  and  one 
mule  with  gold  ounces  that  made 
the  men's  eyes  sparkle — forty-eight 
thousand  was  in  those  two  small 
bags.  It  was  a  good  haul — better 
than  they  had  expected. 

One-tenth  of  the  whole  booty  was 
laid  aside  for  the  widows  and  or- 
phans ;  and  one-tenth  for  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  keeping  up  the  guer- 
illa system  ;  one-twentieth  for  Juan 
and  the  two  lieutenants  ;  and  then 
the  rest  was  equally  divided  amongst 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  raid, 
giving  each  about  a  thousand 
dollars. 

The  money  in  gold  for  the  widows 
and  campaign  fund  was  soon  re- 
packed on  a  couple  of  the  stoutest 
mules,  and  five  trusty  men  de- 
spatched with  it  over  the  mountains 
to  their  old  treasurer  and  father- 
confessor  at  Laurelis.  In  a  few 
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minutes  more  appear  Gabriel  and 
his  band,  with  the  captured  arms 
and  horses.  The  arms  are  given 
to  those  that  want  them  most;  the 
horses  and  mules  are  divided  up  by 
lot,  and  a  man  sent  down  to  the 
tavern  to  recall  Jose.  In  the 
whole  affair  only  one  man  was 
killed  and  nine  wounded  —  two 
badly ;  while,  as  Gabriel  grimly 
informs  Medina,  not  a  Spaniard 
escaped. 

"Well,"  said  Juan,  "we  must 
move  from  here  now.  The  other 
conducta  starts  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  we  cannot  attack  it  here.  All 
this  part  will  be  patrolled.  Get 
to  your  homes,  boys,  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  you  can.  Mind,  no 
drinking  and  gambling  on  the  way, 
and  you'll  hear  from  me  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  Till  then,  adios  I " 

And  within  three  hours  of  the 
fight  all  visible  traces  of  the  band 
were  scattered  on  the  little  moun- 
tain-trails to  the  southward,  except 
Juan  Medina  and  his  first  lieu- 
tenant, who,  with  two  servants, 
were  taking  a  light  breakfast  of 
black  beans  and  red  pepper,  the 
sting  of  which  was  relieved  by  lit- 
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tie  flat  corn  cakes,  prepared  by  the 
old  Indian  woman  who  kept  the 
cave. 

"  We  had  better  be  jogging  soon, 
captain,"  said  Gabriel,  as  they  fin- 
ished ;  "it  won't  be  long  before 
this  is  known,  and  we  had  better 
make  for  the  Laurelis." 

"  I  shall  be  there  to-morrow ; 
you  can  go  on,"  replied  Juan.  "  I 
must  go  to  Maravatio  to-night  to 
see  Chucha." 

"What !  into  the  lion's  mouth!" 
exclaimed  Gabriel,  aghast. 

"  I'll  go  up  the  canon  with  you, 
and  up  to  the  cross-roads,  and  then 
I  will  strike  down  to  Jose's,  and 
wait  there  till  night.  The  Coyote 
is  there,  you  know ;  but  go  to 
Maravatio  to-night  I  must,  and 
that  is  all,"  said  the  other. 

To  change  Medina's  purpose  Ga- 
briel knew  was  impossible;  so, 
mounting,  they  rode  up  and  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  canon,  where  it 
opens  into  a  broad  fertile  plain  two 
or  three  miles  long.  On  reaching 
it  they  struck  up  into  the  hills 
to  the  right,  and  after  eight  to 
ten  miles,  separated  at  the  cross- 
roads. 


IV. 


It  was  nearly  two  in  the  morn- 
ing when  Juan  was  knocking  at 
Chucha's  window  in  Maravatio, 
cursing  the  innumerable  patrols  of 
cavalry  he  had  been  forced  to  avoid 
on  his  way  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  wondering  how  cross 
Chucha  would  be  at  his  lateness. 

"Chucha,  open  —  it's  me,"  he 
whispered. 

The  windows  were  flung  back 
suddenly  ;  and  Chucha,  the  picture 
of  agonised  despair,  dropped  on  her 
knees  by  the  bars. 

"Fly,  Juan !  fly !— they  are  watch- 
ing for  you  all  over  the  town  ;  they 
knew  you  were  coming,  and  you 
are  surrounded." 


"  Caramba  /  how  did  they  know 
that  1 "  asked  Juan,  in  surprise. 

"  Oh  my  God  !  my  God  !  it  was 
Father  Hurtado  ;  I  confessed  it  to 
him.  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  Juan ! 
I  have  killed  you." 

Juan's  answer,  whatever  it  would 
have  been,  was  cut  short  by  the 
furious  gallop  of  a  horse  up  the 
street,  followed  by  the  jangling  of 
cavalry  scabbards.  For  an  instant 
he  hesitated.  To  kill  the  crying 
girl  and  then  himself  only  needed 
two  dagger -blows.  But  was  she 
worth  it?  Ere  he  could  answer, 
his  plan  was  changed  by  recognis- 
ing the  Coyote  sweeping  up  the 
street  towards  him.  A  whistle 
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brought  the  horse  close  to  him ; 
and  hurling  a  curse  at  the  fainting 
girl,  he  was  into  the  saddle  and 
away  into  a  cross  street  at  full 
gallop.  "  They've  left  a  picket  at 
all  the  gates ;  the  best  way  is  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  cuartel  and 
try  the  main  gate.  They  won't 
think  I  shall  dare  to  try  that,  and 
I  think  the  Coyote  can  jump  it." 
But  the  three  short  turns  before 
he  got  into  the  main  street  kept 
the  pursuers  uncomfortably  close, 
as  he  dare  not  let  the  horse  out  in 
full  running  for  fear  of  a  slip  at 
the  corners;  but  when  they  are 
passed,  and  the  grey  felt  the  rein 
slacken,  down  the  street  he  raced. 
The  "  Hallo  alii  !  Quien  vive?  La 
Guarda ! "  had  hardly  been  chal- 
lenged in  quick  rough  tones  from 
the  cuartel  (barracks)  ere  Juan  was 
thundering  past  it,  too  fast  for  the 
volley  the  guard  gave  him.  That 
he  felt  was  the  critical  time, — for 
himself  he  thought  not,  but  for 
the  horse;  and  he  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  the  horse  neither  swerved 
nor  trembled  in  his  gallop  when 
the  volley  hissed  around  them. 
And  now  for  the  gate,  the  pretty 
white  houses  all  agleam  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight  changed  into 
low  hovels,  from  which  the  dogs 
rush  out  barking  in  his  track  ;  then 
the  long  parapeted  causeway,  lined 
with  weeping  willows,  with  its  low 
swampy  fields  of  alfalfa  on  each 
side;  and  the  gate  is  before  him. 
No  one  there !  And  he  is  within 
fifty  yards  of  it  when  twenty  dra- 
goons form  on  the  outside  of  it 
from  the  roadside.  Trapped  !  One 
furious  wrench  at  the  heavy  Span- 
ish bit  brings  the  grey  on  to  his 
haunches,  and  pivoting  the  horse 
around  on  his  hind-legs,  he  puts 
him  boldly  at  the  parapet  wall  to 
the  right.  It's  a  long  drop,  some 
eight  feet,  but  will  he  clear  the 
irrigating  ditch  1  And  as  the 
horse  lunges  outwards  and  down- 
wards a  sickening  sense  of  uncer- 
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tainty  comes  over  him.  How  long 
it  seemed  ere  they  struck  !  Juan 
seemed  to  hear  the  hurried  orders 
of  Torres  to  the  dragoons  to  ride 
out  along  the  causeway  and  up  the 
river  to  cut  him  off,  and  hear,  too, 
the  "carambas"  from  the  troops  fol- 
lowing him  ere  the  grey  crashes 
into  the  alfalfa  below.  A  deadened 
blow,  a  fearful  shudder,  a  mad  reel 
forward,  and  the  Coyote  pulls  him- 
self together  again,  and  is  away 
through  the  deep  holding  ground 
of  the  alfalfa  patch.  If  he  can 
get  through  the  river  now  at  some 
place,  Torres  and  his  dragoons  have 
such  a  long  round  that  they  will 
be  too  late,  and  the  desultory  fire 
of  the  troops  behind  him  is  not 
enough  to  trouble  him.  A  long 
staggering  jump  over  an  irrigating 
ditch,  and  then  better  going,  as  he 
keeps  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river 
looking  for  a  ford ;  but  the  banks 
are  too  steep.  At  last,  under  a 
willow -tree,  three  hundred  yards 
below  his  old  fording-place,  where 
he  can  see  a  squad  of  dragoons 
posted,  there  is  a  good  place  for 
getting  out ;  and  he  turns  the  grey 
at  another  deep  drop.  This  time, 
though,  into  water.  The  plunge 
fairly  rends  in  twain  the  little 
stream,  and  ere  Juan  and  the  grey 
can  see  through  the  dripping  water, 
they  are  struggling  against  the 
opposite  bank.  He  slips  off  the 
horse,  which  crawls  out  almost  as 
soon  as  his  master,  who  claws  his 
way  up  the  willow  -  roots.  On  to 
his  back  and  away  again,  free  ! 
The  up-stream  squad  of  dragoons, 
afraid  to  cross,  or  not  knowing  of 
his  old  ford,  pepper  wildly  at  him 
to  no  purpose.  The  squad  with 
Colonel  Torres  are  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  at  least,  and  he  pats  the 
horse's  shoulder  as  they  sweep  out 
of  the  low  land  and  on  to  the  firm 
holding  turf  above,  free  !  Stop  !  a 
single  horseman  is  racing  up  the 
road  to  the  left  to  cut  him  off. 
Instead  of  turning  short  up  the 
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bank  of  the  river  with  the  rest  of 
the  dragoons,  he  has  held  on  up 
the  main  road.  Only  Colonel  Tor- 
res's  black  can  gallop  like  that. 
Yes,  the  Colonel  it  is!  "Well, 
we'll  try  conclusions  between  the 
Spanish  Colonel  and  the  Indio  Me- 
dina," says  Juan,  between  his  teeth. 
If  both  keep  their  line  they  must 
come  together  in  about  half  a  mile  ; 
and  both  do  —  Torres  with  his 
pistol  out  and  Juan  with  his  riata 
(lasso)  trailing  behind  him.  When 
scarce  twenty  yards  apart,  the  Col- 
onel bids  him  stand;  Juan,  who 
has  his  grey  well  in  hand,  ducks 
his  head  and  rides  strait  at  the 
black.  Bang  goes  the  pistol,  and 
as  Juan  passes  under  the  black's 
stern,  the  loop  of  the  riata  settles 
over  the  Colonel's  shoulders  to  the 
waist.  A  sudden  jerk  that  no 
horseman  can  withstand,  and  Juan 
is  galloping  up  the  road',  dragging 
over  its  cruel  stones  a  lifeless  body. 
In  a  hundred  yards  the  end  of  the 
riata  is  let  go  from  Juan's  saddle- 
bow, knowing  the  chase  to  be  too 
hot  to  stop  and  take  it  off  the 
body;  and  he  settles  the  Coyote 
down  into  a  steady  gallop. 

It  is  six  miles  to  the  bridge  across 
the  "Little  river,"  where  there  is 
probably  a  cavalry  picket  on  the 
scout  for  him ;  the  troopers  behind 
cannot  live  with  the  grey  even  at 
this  pace  for  three  miles;  so  for 
them  he  has  no  care.  He  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  nurse  the  grey 
and  think.  Think?  of  what?  of 
the  past? — perish  the  thought !  He 
hates  the  idea  of  Chucha  unfaithful. 
Of  the  present?  What  cares  he, 
with  a  good  horse  between  his  legs 
and  no  more  danger  than  in  many 
of  his  escapades  ?  Of  the  future  ? 
What  future?  a  future  without 
Chucha  !  There  can  be  no  happy 
future.  And  he  wanders  back  again 
to  the  window  scene  in  Maravatio. 
How  beautiful  she  had  looked  amid 
her  tears  even !  how  he  had  loved 
her,  and  did  still !  But  could  she 
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ever  be  his  wife  now  ?  The  only 
woman  he  had  ever  really  cared 
for,  the  only  one  in  whom  he  had 
confided  all, — then  to  be  foiled  al- 
most at  the  last  moment  by  that 
cursed  infatuation  all  women  have 
for  confession  ;  little  knowing  that 
the  very  priest  laughs  at  them 
for  it. 

"  If  alto  ahi  I "  challenges  the 
picket  upon  the  "Little  river" 
bridge,  which  Juan  had  altogether 
forgotten  in  his  reverie,  and  which 
now  loomed  up  white  and  cold 
against  a  dark  bank  of  trees  only 
some  hundred  yards  away. 

To  be  only  a  hundred  yards  from 
twenty  well  armed  and  mounted 
dragoons  who  are  on  the  watch  for 
you,  would  be  too  close  quarters 
for  most  men,  but  room  enough  for 
Juan  and  the  Coyote.  In  three 
minutes  there  were  as  many  large 
irrigating  ditches  between  Juan 
and  the  picket,  still  craning  at  the 
first  one.  Then  across  the  river  at 
a  cattle-ford  only  known  to  herds- 
men and  robbers,  and  into  the  road 
a  half-mile  beyond.  The  picket 
evidently  had  not  seen  him  come 
back  to  the  road  again,  so  that  he 
could  slacken  the  gajlop  down  to 
the  Mexican  jog-trot,  alike  so  un- 
tiring to  man  and  horse.  The  low 
grass  fields,  with  willow -fringed 
irrigating  ditches,  give  way  to  more 
broken  ground,  covered  with  locust, 
cactus,  agave,  and  weird  grey- 
stemmed  "huele  de  noc/ie"  trees, 
redolent  with  great  white  bell- 
flowers.  Ahead  loomed  up  a  spur 
of  the  mountain-range,  along  which 
he  must  coast  until  the  cafion  is 
reached.  A  coyote  "yap-yapping" 
across  the  road,  a  "  tulliwheeping  " 
flock  of  curlews  over  his  head,  are 
his  only  companions.  The  chase 
has  died  away,  and  the  only  point 
to  fear  is  the  bridge  at  Pomoca, 
five  miles  beyond.  The  game  is  up 
now,  he  feels ;  he  must  get  over  to 
Laurelis  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
condncta  taken  in,  and  Torres,  the 
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best  officer  of  the  west,  killed  all 
in  a  day,  will  be  enough  to  make 
the  viceroy  hunt  him  down  like  a 
dog.  Chucha — to  the  devil  with 
Chucha  !  No  use  for  women  in  his 
business,  except  old  Mother  Josefa 
in  the  cave.  Best  go  there,  get  her 
and  the  money  on  horseback,  and 
over  the  hills  to  Gabriel's.  Hur- 
tado  probably  knew  of  the  cave, 
and  the  old  woman  might  be  killed 
if  found  there. 

Pomoca  at  last !  Which  road 
shall  he  take  when  he  gets  to  the 
little  farm  1  Across  the  bridge, 
and  so  past  Tepetongo1?  or  along 
the  trail  to  the  right  1 

A  gleam  of  light  from  the  Mag- 
dalena  on  the  opposite  hillside 
shows  some  early  peons  making 
ready  for  the  day.  How  bright 
the  moon  was,  and  how  still  the 
night !  Twenty  yards  more  and  he'll 
be  at  the  cross-roads.  The  mares 
corralled  opposite  the  farm-gate  on 
the  threshing-floor,  where  they  have 
been  plodding  a  ceaseless  round, 
start  up  and  snort  as  he  appears. 
"  Quien  vive  ?  "  rings  out  from  the 
bridge  road,  and  Juan  jams  his 
spurs  into  the  grey,  dashes  past  its 
mouth,  and  up  the  right-hand  trail, 
to  find  dragoons  springing  up  on 
every  side  of  him,  unmounted  for- 
tunately, all  save  one  who  bars  the 
passage  of  the  narrow  trail  ahead 
of  him.  But  the  dragoon's  horse 
swerves  under  the  grey's  thunder- 
ing charge,  and  his  master  drops 
heavily  on  to  the  lava  by  the  foot- 
path, under  the  thrust  of  Juan's 
madiete.  The  broken  ridges  of 
lava,  covered  with  heavy  nopal 
cactus,  are  all  that  save  Juan  from 
the  muskets  behind.  "Fifteen  miles 
from  the  cave,  over  a  villanous 
trail,  carambaf  how  well  Torres 
took  his  precautions  !  I  suppose  I 
am  free  now  at  all  events,  unless 
the  grey  lames  himself  in  this 
cursed  malpais.  They'll  give  up 
the  chase  before  the  canon,  and  I'll 
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have  time  to  get  the  old  woman 
on  to  the  horse  and  away,  anyhow, 
before  daylight." 

"  Hold  up,  Coyote  ! "  They  were 
now  skirting  along  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  sometimes  two  hundred 
feet  below  them  and  again  at  their 
own  level,  as  they  rose  and  fell  on 
the  long  veinous  ridges  of  lava, 
jutting  down  black  and  snake-like 
from  the  line  of  craters  rising  to 
the  right.  The  chase  is  soon  hull 
down,  and  the  grey  going  steadily 
and  well,  jogging,  walking,  canter- 
ing, picking  his  way  from  stone  to 
stone,  anon  swinging  out  into  a 
gallop  when  he  finds  good  going,  as 
though  he,  too,  was  well  aware  that 
the  safety  of  his  master  depended 
upon  his  holding  together  for  many 
an  hour  yet. 

The  mists  of  the  valley  rise  ghostly 
under  the  waning  moon,  the  bleat 
of  sheep  and  low  of  waking  herds 
from  Tepetongo  echo  down  the  morn- 
ing air.  The  walls  of  cliff  loom  and 
loom  up  ahead,  darker  and  darker, 
as  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  dawn 
struggles  to  take  the  place  of  the 
day-star  above  them. 

The  malpais  is  past,  and  the 
trail  leads  through  damp  shaughs 
and  over  grassy  meadows  a  couple 
of  miles,  to  the  face  of  the  wall  be- 
fore him,  out  of  which  rills  the 
caiioiied  stream,  which  eighteen 
hours  before  saw  the  band  ride 
from  victory.  How  long  it  seemed 
ago  !  what  was  life  to  him  now, 
that  he  could  not  trust  Chucha? 
And  back  again  with  fuller  force 
came  the  long  year-old  feeling  that 
he  was  alone, — an  outlaw,  an  out- 
cast. True,  he  might  be  fighting 
for  his  country,  but  what  chance 
was  there  ?  In  all  the  years  he  had 
been  at  it,  he  had  only  had  some 
ten  men  he  could  rely  upon.  All 
of  the  rest — and  hundreds  there  had 
been — had,  after  making  a  little 
money,  turned  either  informer  or 
else  had  left  the  gang ;  and  now, 
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after  the  successful  coup  of  to-day, 
perhaps  he  should  find  himself  with 
only  twenty  men,  and  without 
Chucha, — her  he  could  not  marry. 
No,  he  must  be  alone,  alone  always, 
curse  the  thought !  The  gloomy 
walls  of  rock  fall  asunder,  and  the 
little  glade,  half  in  dense  shadow, 
half  in  moonlight,  is  before  him. 

He  calls  old  Josefa.  No  answer, 
and  the  handkerchief  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  wall  tells  him  she  is  up 
the  valley.  A  sort  of  foreboding 
comes  over  him  that  all  is  not  right, 
and  he  rides  on  past  the  cave  ;  and 
half  a  mile  from  it  Josefa  shows 
herself,  and  in  a  whisper  tells  him 
that  the  head  of  the  gorge  is  patrol- 
led by  infantry  from  the  Jordanna, 
and  that  he  had  better  turn  back. 
But  even  as  they  speak,  they  hear 
the  clank  of  horses  and  steel  coming 
up  from  below.  Caught,  caught ! 

"Take  the  sheep-trail, — quick," 
says  Josefa;  "the  old  horse  can  make 
it,  and  you  can  get  out  on  the  down 
above,  and  so  away  to  the  north- 
ward." 

"Adios,  Josefa!  I  shall  never 
come  back ;  all  my  money  in  the 
cave  is  yours  if  you  can  save  it," 
said  Juan  sadly,  as  he  started  up 
the  slender  path  which  led  on  to 
the  high  table-land  to  the  left  of 
the  caflon,  turning  short  back  to- 
wards its  mouth. 

An  awful  trail  it  was,  giving 
scarce  foothold  to  the  horse.  And 
slowly  and  painfully  Juan  struggled 
up  it,  till  he  could  see  the  dragoons 
two  hundred  feet  below,  riding 
slowly  up  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 
It  was  fortunate  that  their  eyes 
were  for  things  earthly  and  not 
ethereal,  or  Juan  would  have  been 
discovered.  They  pass  up  slowly, 
and  the  plateau  is  at  last  reached. 
He  mounts  and  gallops  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  at  right  angles  to 
the  canon  to  the  northward.  By 
this  time  the  sun  is  gleaming  on 
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Xochititlan,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  its  red  disc  is  heralded  on  to 
the  plateau  by  brilliant  rays,  under 
which  Juan,  to  his  horror,  catches 
sight  of  a  wall  of  infantry  cutting 
him  off.  Slowly  a  dark  line  of 
blue-coats  is  closing  in  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  a  triangle,  the 
south  and  western  sides  of  which 
are  sheer  cliff.  Another  look,  and 
he  sees  escape  is  hopeless.  No 
chance  of  breaking  through  that 
line  of  men  alive.  After  all,  what 
need  to?  better  to  die;  and  he 
pulls  up  the  grey,  pats  the  faithful 
old  horse  for  the  last  time,  and 
awaits  his  fate,  machete  in  hand. 

Suddenly  an  officer  hails  him  to 
surrender ;  saying  that  if  he  does, 
he  will  be  well  treated.  He  too 
well  knows  what  Spanish  promises 
mean.  What  if  he  and  the  Coyote 
should  not  die  1  What  if  a  Span- 
iard should  back  Juan  de  Medina's 
grey  ?  What  tortures  were  in 
store  for  himself  if  he  does  not  die  1 
A  look  at  the  foe ; — there  are  some 
five  hundred  of  them.  A  look  at 
the  cliff  behind ;— it  is  sheer  !  The 
horse  has  been  his  only  true  friend, 
— Chucha  might  have  been,  many 
might  have  been,  but  the  horse  is 
his  oldest  and  truest  and  last !  They 
shall  die  together !  and  turning 
boldly,  Juan  Medina  rode  the  grey 
out  over  the  cliff,  crashing  through 
the  oaks  on  to  the  cruel  stones,  four 
hundred  feet  below. 


"  He  spurred  the  old  horse,  and  he  held 
him  tight, 

And  he  leapt  him  out  over  the  wall ; 
Out  over  the  cliff,  out  into  the  night, 

Four  hundred  feet  of  fall. 

They  found  him   next  morning   below 

in  the  glen 

With  never  a  bone  in  him  whole : 
A  mass  or  a  prayer,  now,  good  gentle- 
men, 
For  such  a  bold  rider's  soul. " 
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FIRESIDE    MUSINGS    ON    SERIOUS    SUBJECTS. 


IT  is  winter  once  more,  and  once 
again  the  fireside  and  the  easy-chair 
allure  one  from  the  busy  world  to 
repose  and  reflection.  Happy  is 
the  man  who  can  now  and  then 
steal  away  from  the  tumult  and 
the  glare  of  rapid  modern  life  and 
muse  quietly  on  the  doings  of  the 
active  multitude.  Contemplation 
has  in  no  former  age  had  so  broad 
a  field  on  which  to  take  its  pleas- 
ure ;  yet  never  has  the  ruthless  call 
to  action  so  enviously  interfered 
with  meditation.  The  temper  of 
the  crowd  is  to  push  on  incessantly. 
No  siste  viator  invites  the  traveller 
of  the  deeply  trodden  way  to  take 
breath  or  to  take  thought ;  he  who 
would  do  either  must  refresh  him- 
self at  the  risk  of  losing  his  place 
in  the  onward  rush.  Yet  it  must 
be  good  for  a  man  to  survey,  if  but 
cursorily,  the  tumult  that  is  going 
on  round  about  him, — to  enter  for 
an  hour  into  his  chamber  and  be 
still. 

I,  permitted  at  length  to  slip 
sometimes  out  of  the  whirl,  and 
on  the  hearthstone  to  ponder  the 


meanings,  the  aims,  and  the  values 
of  forces  which  help  to  make  up 
the  mighty  bustle,  have  been  think- 
ing on  some  subjects  on  which  I 
desire  that  other  men  should  think. 
Hence  comes  it  that  I  have  asked 
and  found  on  the  pages  of  '  Maga  ' 
a  tablet  whereon  to  inscribe  my 
thoughts — thoughts  which  are  but 
crude  and  discursive,  yet  which, 
possibly,  may  lead  other  minds 
into  the  grooves  in  which  my 
mind  has  been  running.  I  am 
sure  that  I  shall  do  them  no  ill 
by  inviting  them  to  so  direct  their 
attention,  however  little  I  may  have 
contributed  to  sound  opinion  or 
convincing  argument.  Modern  sci- 
ence— of  which,  during  the  past 
autumn,  there  have  been  such 
luminous  expositions — has  set  me 
ruminating  in  the  first  long  even- 
ings ;  and  I  have  been  pained  to 
perceive  how  science  inclines  now 
and  then  to  lead  away  from  the 
old  truths  which  once  were  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  vital  and  incon- 
trovertible. 


II. 


As  knowledge  advances,  the  world 
appears  to  grow  less  devout.  The 
wonders  which  philosophers  con- 
tinually reveal  do  not  generally  in- 
crease the  reverence  which  is  due 
to  the  Author  of  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  knowledge  which 
me,n  are  acquiring  in  respect  of 
created  things  too  often  only  leads 
them  to  question  the  power,  the 
word,  and  the  nature  of  God.  In 
the  pride  of  their  scientific  know- 
ledge, accomplished  students  will 
allow  themselves  to  criticise  the 


Divine  work,  and  to  question  the 
truths  of  revelation. 

"Full  often,  too, 

Our  way  ward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 
Of  nature,  overlooks  her  Author  more  ; 
From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde,  and  mad  mis- 
take. " — COWPER. 

It  must  often  occur  to  thought- 
ful men,  that  before  man  can  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  a  being  differ- 
ent from  himself,  he  must  be  at 
least  on  as  high  a  level  as  that  being 
in  intelligence  and  power.  And  it 
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should  be  plain  to  us,  from  the  dis- 
coveries which,  with  great  patience 
and  labour,  men  of  science  are  en- 
abled to  make,  how  forcibly  these 
discoveries  manifest  to  us  the  end- 
less powers  which  lie  in  the  hollow 
of  the  Creator's  hand.  If  clearer 
understanding  of  the  works  suggest 
to  some  persons  ideas  inconsistent 
with  the  words  of  Scripture,  it  must 
also  to  candid  minds  prove  our  in- 


capacity as  critics  of  these  works, 
and  bring  plainer  glimpses  of  how 
the  Divine  power,  working  by  what 
we  choose  to  call  natural  means, 
may  achieve  results  which  to  an 
uninstructed  view  seem  far  above 
the  ordinary  works  of  nature.  From 
one  or  two  observations  of  natural 
things  and  modern  leanings  spring 
the  reflections  which  will  be  sketched 
in  this  paper. 


III. 


During  the  present  century  civil- 
ised mankind  has  busied  itself  with 
the  improvement  of  the  circum- 
stances amid  which  it  is  appointed 
to  live.  It  has  been  successful 
chiefly  in  inventions  for  quickening 
and  facilitating  intercommunica- 
tion, and  for  increasing  and  making 
common  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  existence ;  while  it  has  not  been 
altogether  inactive  in  discovering 
destructive  agents.  And  some,  if 
not  its  chief,  attention  has  been 
given  to  sanitary  science — the  know- 
ledge how  to  maintain  or  to  produce 
bodily  health,  and  to  prolong  life. 

The  last-named  science  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  so  much  pro- 
gress as  many  others;  the  reason 
of  which  must  be,  that  the  powers 
of  man  cannot  prevail  in  this  pro- 
vince as  they  do  in  many  another 
which  has  less  to  do  with  our  weal. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  the 
desire  of  gain  is  in  most  minds 
stronger  than  the  desire  of  health, 
whether  for  a  man's  self  or  for  the 
community,  and  that,  therefore, 
greater  effort  is  made  for  securing 
material  profit  than  for  securing 
health  and  strength.  But  whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  sanitary  science  is  not  a 
field  which  promises  very  grand  re- 
turns for  the  labour  which  may  be 
expended  on  it.  Its  chief  aim,  in- 
deed, seems  to  be,  to  let  us  enjoy 
the  gifts  of  nature  in  pure  unvi- 


tiated  condition  ;  it  does  not  aspire 
to  add  to  those  gifts,  or  to  increase 
their  effects  farther  than  by  freeing 
them  from  all  deleterious  admix- 
tures. The  learned  in  sanitary 
research  can  determine  what  are 
pure  and  natural  elements  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  what  are  foreign 
and  injurious;  they  can  discover, 
also,  the  proportions  of  the  natural 
elements  in  the  atmospheres  of  par- 
ticular places,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  that  the  air  of  this  place 
is  good  for  human  beings  in  one 
unhealthy  condition  of  body,  and 
of  that  place  for  human  beings  in 
another  unhealthy  condition.  But 
it  is  to  be  remarked  .that  they  can 
only  send  the  patient  to  the  air 
which  is  considered  best  for  him  : 
they  cannot  alter  the  composition 
of  the  air  to  suit  the  patient.  Yet 
their  investigations  seem  to  have 
assured  us  of  one  fact — namely, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  atmosphere  of  places,  —  some 
being,  generally  or  to  individuals, 
far  more  salutary  than  others.  In- 
deed it  is  a  fact  recognised  by 
thousands,  who  know  but  little  of 
how  the  air  is  composed,  that  a 
change  of  air  is  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  to  the  sick  and  infirm. 
Thus  a  man's  strength  and  health 
are  shown  to  depend  in  some  de- 
gree—  often  in  a  very  important 
degree — on  the  air  which  he  may 
breathe. 
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Now,  although  human  science 
can  do  so  very  little  towards  modi- 
fying or  altering  the  composition 
of  the  air,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Creator  who  made  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth,  could,  if  He  should  so 
will,  alter  the  composition  of  it,  so 
as  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the 
stature,  strength,  and  health  of 
living  beings.  Here,  then,  is  a 
conceivable  manner  in  which  the 
Creator  might  bless  or  punish  our 
race — by  which,  perhaps,  He  may 
already  have  blessed  or  punished 
it, — using  only  what  convention- 
ally we  call  natural  means.  We 
know  that  other  changes  are  slowly 
and  imperceptibly  taking  place  on 
the  globe ;  why  not,  then,  changes 
most  important  to  us  in  the  com- 
position of  the  air  1 

Again :  although,  as  has  been 
said,  science  can  exercise  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  volume  of  the  air, 
yet  it  can  arbitrarily  add  to,  or  take 
from,  small  portions  of  it,  so  as  to 
materially  affect  beings  who  may 
breathe  those  portions.  It  may  fill 
a  small  space,  say  a  room,  with 
poisonous  gases,  or  it  may  medici- 
nally, by  introducing  gases  into  a 
room,  cause  those  who  may  breathe 
them  to  become  temporarily  uncon- 
scious, or  to  be  greatly  exalted  in 
mind.  So  great  may  be  the  exalta- 
tion that  the  person  experiencing  it 
may,  without  losing  his  conscious- 
ness, be  rendered  for  a  short  time 
quite  indifferent  to  pains  or  sorrows. 
With  us  experiments  of  this  kind 
can  be  continued  only  for  a  very 
short  time ;  but  they  suggest  me- 
thods by  which  the  Creator,  acting 


continually  on  the  air  in  a  way 
which  our  bodies  could  bear,  might 
turn  our  lives  into  periods  of 
supreme  joy,  or  of  the  contrary.  It 
may  be  added,  that  persons  sub- 
jected by  men  to  some  of  the 
agencies  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  have  the  time  of  their  subjec- 
tion extended,  to  their  apprehen- 
sion, very  much  beyond  the  dura- 
tion of  it  as  measured  by  persons 
who  are  beyond  the  operation  of  the 
agent.  For  instance,  a  person  who 
has  been  a  minute  or  so  under  the 
operation  of  ether  has  felt,  as  his 
senses  came  back,  a  consciousness 
of  a  most  blissful  condition  of  long 
duration.  This  helps  one  to  con- 
ceive how,  by  favour  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  creatures  constituted  as  we 
now  are  might  enjoy  great  happi- 
ness for  an  incalculable  time. 

From  the  above  we  may  readily 
pass  to  other  kindred  ideas,  and 
reflect  how,  by  altering  our  food, 
water,  soil,  climate,  the  Creator 
might  still,  by  natural  means,  im- 
mensely add  to  our  happiness  or 
unhappiness.  We  are  continually 
endeavouring  ourselves  to  alter  or 
adapt  these  means  —  viz.,  food, 
water,  soil,  climate — for  our  advan- 
tage, or  what  we  think  such ;  and 
we  find  that  we  can  do  very  little. 
And,  strangely  enough,  many  of 
those  who  seem  most  intent  upon 
gaining  the  advantages,  are  very 
little  solicitous  to  obtain — indeed, 
only  too  often  they  scoff  at  the  idea 
of  obtaining — the  favour  of  that 
Being,  who  can,  by  His  Word,  give 
us  much  more  in  these  respects  than 
we  have  ever  thought  of  seeking  ! 


IV. 

But  we  may  go  a  little  farther  in  scale  of  beings  if  our  senses  were  to 
this  direction  than  the  conception  be  increased  in  scope,  or  if  we  should 
of  benefits  to  be  obtained  through  be  gifted  with  additional  senses. 


alterations  in  the  circumstances  amid 
which  our  life  is  passed.     We  may 


Much  of  our  joy  we  obtain  through 
our  senses;  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose 


imagine  how  we  should  rise  in  the     that,  were  our  organs   sharpened, 
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and  made  of  greater  range,  our  joy 
might  be  augmented.  For  instance, 
could  we  see  twice  as  far  as  we  at 
present  see — could  we  hear  more 
distinctly,  and  find  greater  delight 
in  sounds  —  could  our  taste  and 
smell  be  made  keener,  and  our  touch 
be  more  distinguishing  and  more 
instructive,  while  at  the  same  time 
our  senses  should  not  be  offended 
so  easily  as  they  are  now  —  we 
should  have  made  a  great  advance 
towards  a  happier  condition. 

For  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  our  bodies  may  be  capable 
of  owning  more  than  five  senses, 
though  we  have  but  five  now. 
Those  who  believe  the  Scriptures 
know  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God :  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
form  somehow  resembling  the  form 
of  God — not  a  perfect  counterpart 
of  Him,  but  a  likeness  which  is  at 
present  undeniable,  and  which  may, 
and  will,  at  some  future  time,  be 
largely  increased.  We  should  be- 
come very  different  beings  from 
what  we  are  if  we  were  to  receive 
only  one  additional  sense.  That 
we  may  in  some  sort  estimate  the 
advantage  we  should  enjoy  through 
possession  of  a  sixth  sense,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  case  of  those 
who  have  only  four  senses.  Througli 
natural  defect,  or  by  deprivation  of 
the  necessary  organs,  many  of  our 
kind  have,  under  the  existing  dis- 
pensation, only  four  senses.  We 
know  at  what  a  disadvantage  the 
unfortunate  blind  or  deaf  being 
stands  as  compared  with  the  race 
generally ;  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  made  by  the  sound 
part  of  the  community  to  reduce  to 
minima  the  effects  of  individual 
privations.  But  imagine  a  whole 
community  that  should  be  blind  or 
deaf,  with  no  seeing  or  hearing 
member  to  lend  aid,  and  think  then 
in  what  a  degraded  condition  it 
would  be  sunk,  as  compared  with  a 
community  in  enjoyment,  generally, 


of  the  five  senses  !  No  comfort,  no 
progress,  a  faint  perception  only  of 
things  as  we  know  them.  Indeed 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  a  com- 
munity such  as  we  suppose  must  be 
far  lower  in  the  scale  of  being  than 
we  ourselves  now  are.  And  this 
great  difference  would  result  from 
our  possession  of  a  sense  which  the 
other  community,  by  the  hypothe- 
sis, would  not  have. 

If  we  suppose  a  sixth  sense  con- 
ferred upon  us,  then  we  must 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  as  much 
in  advance  of  what  we  at  present 
are,  as  we,  with  our  five  senses,  are 
in  advance  of  a  community  with 
only  four.  In  other  words,  we 
probably  should,  if  we  could  be 
gifted  with  a  sixth  sense,  rise  im- 
measurably in  the  scale  of  beings. 
We  should  do  this  physically,  and 
have,  no  doubt,  greater  control  of 
matter,  so  as  to  make  life  more 
pleasant.  But  we  should  also,  it 
is  presumed,  enjoy  an  increased 
moral  perception  which  would  en- 
able us  to  supersede  by  higher  views, 
the  beliefs  which  we  now  acknow- 
ledge on  moral  subjects.  Our  ideas 
of  even  moral  truths  are  obtained, 
as  philosophers  tell  us,  through  our 
five  senses.  We  sho'uld  probably 
see  these  truths  in  different  lights 
if  we  were  enabled  to  estimate  them 
through  the  media  of  six  senses 
instead  of  five.  Our  standard  of 
judgment  would  be  altered.  What 
is  at  present  accepted  as  moral  truth 
might,  under  the  operation  of  the 
additional  sense,  be  found  to  be 
no  longer  true  in  the  new  and  en- 
lightened state. 

Should  a  race  of  deaf  mutes 
become  endued  with  the  sense  of 
hearing,  which,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, would  bring  with  it  the 
power  of  speech,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity make  an  altogether  new  esti- 
mate of  created  things.  It  must 
also  largely  extend  its  moral  per- 
ceptions, and  would  undoubtedly 
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modify  its  old  ideas  as  to  truth 
and  necessity  ;  for  now  it  will 
have  passed  the  limits  of  its  old 
field  of  knowledge,  and  be  no  longer 
confined  to  the  narrow  means  of 
judging  on  which  its  old  concep- 
tions were  formed.  So  we,  if  we 
were  to  be  gifted  with  a  sixth 
sense  as  instructive  as  the  sense  of 
hearing,  would  surely  change  our 
ideas  of  all  material  things ;  nay, 
we  should  in  all  probability  change 
our  views  of  moral  truths,  or  what 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  such.  We  might  come  to  per- 
ceive that  two  and  two  do  not  of 
necessity  always  make  four,  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ;  for,  be 
it  remembered  that  what  any  class 
of  beings  may  call  truth,  means 
simply  what  to  the  apprehension 
and  judgment  of  that  class  appears 
to  be  evident  and  incontrovertible. 

If  we  only  reflect  that  the  axioms 
and  propositions  which  we  regard 
as  absolute  and  not  to  be  doubted 
of  or  disputed,  are  so  only  to  beings 
with  the  same  faculties  as  ourselves, 
we  shall  be  cautious  in  what  we 
say  of  the  same  things  when  looked 
at  by  beings  who  have  more  numer- 
ous and  more  powerful  means  of 
viewing  them. 

Contemplation  of  this  belief  will 
lead  to  the  conviction  that  our 
minds  and  bodies,  although  they 
are  at  present  much  restricted  as  to 
their  perception,  might  be  grant- 
ed far  higher  powers ;  and  those 
powers  might  bring  to  us  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  an  inconceivable 
extent ;  or  it  might  be  that  the 
taking  away  of  powers  would  be 
the  cause  of  misery.  The  giant 
stature  and  the  long  lives  which 
were  known  before  the  Flood  may 
have  been  made  to  cease  through  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the 
air,  or  a  change  in  other  circum- 
stances amid  which  human  life  is 
maintained.  And  if  we  go  back 


from  before  the  Flood  to  before  the 
Fall,  we  find  a  still  superior  condi- 
tion of  the  race  which  was  taken 
away  concurrently  with,  if  not 
wholly  by  means  of,  changes  in 
the  circumstances  of  existence. 
"  Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy 
sake."  This  must  mean  that  the 
soil  of  the  earth  should  be  so 
altered  that  it  might  no  longer 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  strength  and  that  exalted  con- 
dition which  had  obtained  before. 
What  has  been  may  be  again;  so 
that  one  who  has  studied  the  Scrip- 
tures ought  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  imagining  how  the  Almighty 
might  restore  to  our  race  its  old 
superiority. 

If  we  add  to  the  thought  which 
has  just  been  suggested,  by  sup- 
posing that  our  senses  might  be 
strengthened,  or  increased  in  num- 
ber, under  favourable  circum- 
stances, then  we  may  conceive 
how  a  higher  kind  as  well  as  a 
higher  degree  of  happiness  might 
be  bestowed  on  us ;  for  increase  of 
perception,  as  it  must  elevate  and 
ennoble  the  creature,  would  in  all 
probability  bring  happiness  with  it. 
That  we  know  most  imperfectly 
now  must  be  the  conviction  of 
every  serious  thinker ;  but  that 
we  shall  one  day  know  in  a  more 
satisfying  manner,  is  the  hope  of 
every  believer.  St  Paul  says  that 
we  know  in  part ;  but  when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away, 
— done  away,  however,  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  eclipsed  by  the  new 
and  greater  knowledge,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  the  illustration  which  he 
uses  to  explain  his  meaning;  for 
he  goes  on  to  say, — "  When  I  was 
a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  un- 
derstood as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a 
child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man, 
I  put  away  childish  things."  The 
experience  and  the  superior  judg- 
ment of  the  full-grown  man  made 
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the  inferior,  and  often  incorrect, 
perception  of  the  child  give  place 
to  it.  So  will  our  imperfect  know- 
ledge give  place  when  that  which 
is  perfect  shall  have  come.  The 
perfect  knowledge  will  be  a  great 


reward ;  and  if  it  be  accompanied 
by  a  greatly  exalted  condition  of 
the  body,  the  state  of  the  recipient 
of  these  accessions  may  be  thought 
of  as  vastly  more  desirable  than 
the  state  in  which  we  now  are. 


He  who  has  taught  his  mind  to 
apprehend  how  the  intelligence 
which  made  the  worlds  must  sur- 
pass that  of  any  inhabitant  of  this 
world,  not  in  degree  only  but  in 
kind  also,  will  readily  acknowledge 
the  presumption,  the  absurdity,  of 
a  man  passing  any  judgment  upon 
the  creation,  or  maintenance  of  the 
universe,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  The 
Psalmist  says,  "Thou  thoughtest 
wickedly  that  I  am  even  such  a 
one  as  thyself."  The  Creator  is  so 
infinitely  beyond  us  in  every  way  : 
He  looks  at  His  work  with  an  un- 
derstanding so  immeasurably  more 
highly  informed  than  ours,  that 
probably  there  is  not  any  admitted 
fact  or  truth  equally  apprehended 
by  both  sides,  so  that  it  may  be 
called  common  ground,  fit  to  be 
used  as  the  starting-point  of  such 
an  argument.  The  same,  in  an- 
other degree,  may  be  said  of  us  in 
comparison  with  the  beings  whom 
the  Creator  employs  in  ordering 
His  work  and  doing  His  pleasure. 

God,  as  we  are  told,  can  make 
things  that  are  not  as  though  they 
were.  Again,  though  certain  things 
may  be  impossible  to  men,  all  things 
are  possible  with  God.  These  texts 
seem  to  point  to  the  different  powers 
of  regarding  things,  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made  above.  If  we 


go  on  to  remember  how  God  sen- 
tences the  heart  of  a  people  to  be 
made  gross,  so  that  they  shall  not 
see  with  their  eyes,  nor  hear  with 
their  ears,  nor  understand  with  their 
hearts,  we  get  evidence  that  He 
does  choose  sometimes  to  act  upon 
the  human  powers  of  perception — 
in  this  instance,  by  restricting  them ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  young  man 
who,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet, 
had  his  eyes  opened  that  he  might 
see,  and  who  saw  sights  which,  in 
the  ordinary  condition  of  his  senses, 
he  could  not  see,  the  powers  of  per- 
ception were  increased.  Further, 
we  have  been  taught  that  the  light 
which  is  in  us  may  be  made  dark- 
ness; which  must  mean  that  God, 
if  we  deserve  it,  will  take  away  our 
power  of  truly  regarding  things. 
So  that  by  effecting  a  change  in 
our  perceptions,  He  may,  to  our 
apprehension,  change,  the  whole 
universe,  and  may  confer  much 
happiness  or  misery.  And  a  cor- 
ollary on  this  is,  that  scorners  who 
fancy  that  they  can  contend  with 
God,  can  only  do  so  to  their  con- 
fusion ;  for  the  very  weapons  with 
which  they  strive — to  wit,  their 
perception  of  facts  and  truths — 
are  in  the  power  of  Him  whom 
they  choose  to  make  their  adver- 
sary. 


VI. 


Man  was  commissioned  to  re- 
plenish the  earth  and  to  subdue  it. 
As  long  as  he  confines  his  studies, 
or  experiments  or  speculations,  to 
the  sensible  things  of  the  world,  he 
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is  within  his  appointed  sphere.  His 
subject  is  such  as  all  his  fellow-men 
may  comprehend  to  the  same  extent 
as  he,  and  by  means  of  exactly 
similar  senses  and  mental  percep- 
Q 
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tions.  He  is,  according  to  human 
ideas,  qualified  to  deal  with  it. 
Man  is  also,  to  some  extent,  per- 
mitted to  understand  the  motions, 
gravity,  size,  &c.,  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  which  form  parts 
of  the  universe  in  which  our  earth 
has  place.  These  heavenly  bodies 
were  to  be  "  for  signs  and  for  sea- 
sons, and  for  days  and  for  years." 
There  is  our  warrant  for  pursuing 
the  science  of  astronomy.  It  is 
clear  that  with  us  this  science  must 
be  strictly  limited. 

But  once  man  begins  to  deal 
with  that  which  is  not  of  the 
visible  and  material  universe,  he  is 
outside  of  the  scope  of  his  capacity 
— he  is  dealing  with  that  of  which 
his  senses  tell  him  little  or  nothing, 
and  concerning  which  he  and  his 
fellow-men  have  not  necessarily  a 
common  perception.  Any  two  men 
in  possession  of  ordinary  senses, 
have  probably  ideas  of  a  tree  or  of 
a  hill  which,  if  not  absolutely  iden- 
tical, are  so  nearly  the  same  as  to 
allow  of  their  reasoning  accurately 
on  those  two  subjects,  and  to  allow 
of  the  one  understanding  thorough- 
ly the  utterances  of  the  other  in 
regard  to  the  same  two.  But  when 
they  attempt  to  converse  concern- 
ing things  which  their  perceptions 
have  never  presented  to  them,  and 
of  which,  therefore,  they  can  hold 


only  indistinct,  and  probably  dis- 
crepant ideas,  their  conversation 
cannot  reciprocate  knowledge,  or 
prove  truths,  but  must  be  confus- 
ing, and  therefore  unprofitable. 

We  mortals  cannot  form  in  our 
minds  an  idea  of  infinity.  We 
talk  of  it,  it  is  true,  and  may  sup- 
pose that  we  know  what  it  means ; 
but  a  little  reflection  will  show  any 
one  of  us  that  it  is  too  much  for 
his  mind  to  grasp.  The  reason 
why  we  use  words  signifying  in- 
finity is  probably  this — that,  as  it 
is  incomprehensible  to  all  of  us 
alike,  and  we  are  all  equally  far 
from  the  conception  of  it,  no  great 
confusion  can  arise  among  us  from 
naming  it.  But  everything  that 
our  senses  have  ever  presented  to 
our  minds  is  finite.  If  we  try  to 
contemplate  a  thing  without  a  be- 
ginning, our  powers  fail  us :  they 
are  not  at  present  capable  of  con- 
ceiving such  a  thing.  Now  it 
ought  to  follow  from  this  undoubt- 
ed truth  that  we  are  quite  incap- 
able of  duly  estimating  the  works, 
the  designs,  or  the  decrees  of  an 
infinite  being.  When  at  the  thresh- 
old, as  it  were,  of  our  reflection, 
we  find  that  we  are  balked  by  the 
incomprehensibility  of  the  Being 
whom  we  would  criticise,  it  seems 
only  prudent  to  withdraw  from 
attempts  at  judging. 


VII. 


If  there  were  no  exception  to  the 
above  proposition  concerning  man's 
proper  sphere  it  would  go  to  de- 
monstrate that  men  have  no  right, 
or  that  it  is  useless  and  unprofit- 
able for  men,  to  occupy  themselves 
with  ideas  or  thoughts  about  God 
or  angels,  about  heaven  or  hell. 
But.  there  are  exceptions.  Over 
and  above  the  knowledge  which 
his  senses  give  to  nearly  every  one 
of  us,  the  Creator  has  thought  fit 
to  give  us  a  limited  information  re- 


garding Himself,  and  regarding 
other  beings  who  to  our  senses  are 
imperceptible.  His  work,  His  char- 
acter, and  His  intentions  have,  by 
revelation,  been  partially  communi- 
cated to  us.  We  never  could  have 
learned  these  except  they  had  been 
revealed;  and  now  that  they  are 
revealed,  they  are  independent  of 
the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  rest 
entirely  upon  belief  or  faith.  It  is 
impossible  to  force  this  belief  or 
faith  upon  the  mind  as  one  might 
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force  an  obvious  truth  regarding  a  then,  we  can  know  only  so  much 

tree  or  a  hill — that  is,  by  appealing  as  has  been  told  us  ;  we  cannot  by 

to  the  senses,  or  to  the  maxims  on  the  inductive  method  advance  from 

which  human  minds  are  known  to  one  proof  or  fact  to  another  proof 

be  agreed ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  or  fact,  simply  because  our  powers 

force  it  away  by  human  methods  are  incapable  of  dealing  with  the 

from  a  mind  of  which  it  has  posses-  subjects, 
sion.      Concerning   these   matters, 


VIII. 


But  to  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  senses.  If  there  be  one 
proposition  about  which  all  classes, 
all  sects,  and  all  ages  have  been 
agreed,  it  is  that  our  senses  play  us 
false,  either  because  they  do  not  in- 
form us  of  the  whole  truth  regard- 
ing things,  or  because  they  give  us 
wrong  ideas  of  them.  We  like  and 
dislike  things  on  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,  and  ofttimes  we  discover 
how  worthless  that  evidence  was. 
The  correction  of  an  unjust  dislike 
is  less  remarked  than  the  perishing 
of  an  affection  and  desire  ;  it  is  this 
perishing  which  has  brought  hu- 
man minds  into  consent.  The  value 
of  those  things  on  which  we  set 
our  hearts  is  apt  to  diminish  or  to 
disappear  after  they  have  been  at- 
tained ;  it  lasts  only  so  long  as,  or 
a  little  longer  than,  they  remain 
beyond  our  reach.  With  attain- 
ment comes  a  closer  view,  and  twith 
the  closer  view  disappointment. 

"  Tis  an  old  lesson,  Time  approves  it 

true  ; 
And  they  who  know  it  best  deplore 

it  most ; 
When   all   is   won   that   all    desire   to 

woo, 


The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the 
cost. " 

Either,  then,  our  race  was  cre- 
ated with  very  deceitful  perceptions, 
or  it  has  degenerated  in  this  respect. 
Many  will  say  that  the  obliquity  of 
our  perceptions  is  an  effect  of  the 
Fall — part  of  the  "sorrow"  in  which 
we  have  been  condemned  to  eat  of 
the  earth's  produce  all  the  days  of 
our  life.  The  teaching  of  Scripture 
most  decidedly  is  that  we  are  to 
distrust  and  to  overrule  the  prompt- 
ings of  our  senses,  taking  great  care 
how  we  yield  to  bodily  desires, 
and  controlling  all  desires  within 
bounds.  Now  if  it  should  be  deem- 
ed that  our  senses  should,  so  to 
speak,  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  urge  us  only  to  what  may  be 
of  enduring  satisfaction,  and  not 
followed  by  disappointment  and  re- 
pentance, we  should  be  delivered  at 
once  from  a  wilderness  of  pitfalls, 
and  introduced  to  a  state  the  relief 
and  delight  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  measure.  Here  then,  again,  is  a 
conceivable  method  by  which  the 
Creator  might,  if  it  should  so  please 
Him,  add  immensely  to  our  happi- 


IX. 


As  has  been  said  above,  we  de- 
vote much  of  our  thought  and 
energy  to  the  science  and  art  of 
strengthening  our  bodies  and  pro- 
longing our  lives.  Yet  many  of 
our  most  zealous  sanitarians  would, 
we  fear,  be  offended  if  one  should 


say  to  them,  "  If  health  and  length 
of  days  be  your  objects,  why  not 
follow  directly  after  eternal  life  ? " 
The  eternal  life  set  before  us  in 
the  Scriptures  would  appear  to  be 
not  exactly  what  they  want.  They 
would  like  to  prolong  by  a  few 
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years,  and  to  make  more  healthy 
while  it  lasts,  the  life  on  this  side 
of  the  grave — the  life  concerning 
which  thoughtful  men  are  continu- 
ally inquiring  whether  it  be  worth 
living !  But  they  would  attain 
their  object  as  the  men  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar  attempted  to  attain 
theirs  :  they  would  by  their  own 
talents  and  their  own  right  hands, 
get  control  over  the  days  of  the 
years  of.  our  pilgrimage.  Yet  how 
little  they  have  found  themselves 
able  to  do  for  us  ! 

Now  it  is  worth  remembering  in 
its  simplicity  that  the  offer  of  the 
New  Testament  is  in  two  words — 
Eternal  Life.  We  say  it  is  worth 
remembering,  because  many  are  apt, 
as  we  believe,  to  be  so  absorbed  in 
the  study  of  doctrines  and  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion  that  they  do 
not  keep  their  attention  with  suffi- 
cient precision  on  the  great  and 
distinct  object  which  is  set  before 


the  Christian  world.  We  are  aware, 
too,  that  there  are  many  pious  per- 
sons who  think  that  it  is  lowering 
the  character  of  their  service  to 
God  to  suppose  it  is  offered  and 
paid  for  the  sake  of  reward ;  and 
these  persons  would  have  us  under- 
stand that  they  see  in  the  practice 
of  Christian  duties,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing of  their  great  example, 
sufficient  attraction  without  re- 
quiring the  hope  of  reward  to  keep 
them  constant  in  well-doing.  Yet, 
whatever  attraction  there  may  be 
in  holiness  itself,  certain  it  is  that 
God  has  seen  fit  to  hold  out  eternal 
life  as  the  reward  of  men  who 
believe  in  His  Word  and  live  up 
to  their  belief.  Those  who  take 
such  pains  to  prolong  this  mortal 
life,  act  inconsistently  if  they  do 
not  bestow  some  thought  on  this 
subject  of  a  life  everlasting,  which, 
unless  the  Scripture  should  be  un- 
true, is  attainable. 


If  men  would  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  immense  amount 
of  failure  and  disappointment  which 
there  is  in  the  world,  they  would 
be  less  disposed  to  exercise  their 
intellects  on  subjects  which  lie  out- 
side of  the  world.  For  the  con- 
templation of  our  frequent  dis- 
comfiture, when  dealing  with  things 
which  our  minds  are  able  to  grasp, 
ought  to  show  the  folly  of  busying 
ourselves  with  speculations  and  in- 
quiries which  extend  far  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  we  have  power 
to  pursue  them. 

One  reason  why  our  endless  fail- 
ures do  not  moderate  our  investiga- 
tions and  criticisms  is,  that  very 
many  of  us  think  it  a  wrong  and 
inexpedient  thing  ever  to  admit 
that  earnest,  energetic,  persevering 
endeavours  can  result  in  failure. 
Accordingly  there  are  teachers  who 
exhort  us  all  to  go  on,  never  doubt- 


ing, with  whatever  our  hands  may 
have  found  to  do,  and  assure  us 
that,  if  we  faint  not,  we  must  cer- 
tainly at  last  conquer  success.  All 
who  may  have  failed,  as  our  men- 
tors are  able  to  show  us  clearly, 
have  ( done  so  through  some  defect 
of  their  own,  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  correct.  Some  haAre  laid 
down  distinct  rules  for  those  who 
are  resolved  to  succeed  :  they  have 
only  to  follow  these,  and  attain 
the  goal  of  their  ambition.  Yet 
those  who  succeed  are  very  few, 
and  probably  but  few  of  those  few 
will  be  found  to  have  succeeded  by 
following  the  infallible  rules.  The 
circumstances  amid  which  a  man 
may  be  placed  must  have  much  to 
do  with  the  fruit  which  his  talents 
may  bear.  A  man  of  great  mili- 
tary capacity  could  not  have  been 
distinguished  if  he  had  been  a 
subject  of  Solomon.  Financiers 
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and  preachers,  however  capable, 
had  little  chance  of  making  a 
name  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution  :  a  rope-dancer  of  the 
first  ability  would  only  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  offence  and  a 
scandal  during  the  reign  of  the 
Puritans  in  England.  But  not  to 
speak  only  of  periods  wherein,  from 
the  condition  of  the  minds  of  men, 
particular  abilities  must  be  of  small 
account,  we  may  observe  how  small 
an  accident  may,  in  any  time,  thwart 
the  best-laid  projects  or  disable  the 
most  accomplished  person.  Some- 
thing more  than  ability  and  pru- 
dence is  wanted  to  insure  success. 
The  most  successful  men  have  al- 
ways owed  something  to  what  many 
choose  to  call  fortune.  But  who 
is  Fortune  ?  Fortune  surely  to 
modern  apprehension  means  an  in- 
visible overruling  power  which  can 
bring  to  nought  the  most  promis- 
ing designs,  or  can  lead  inferior 
designs  to  good  effect, — which  can 
deny  the  battle  to  the  strong,  or 
give  the  race  to  the  slow. 

An  eminent  writer  has  said  that 
the  history  of  our  species  is  made 
up  of  little  except  crimes  and 
errors.1  If  this  be  true,  it  does 
not  give  much  encouragement  to 
them  who  would  like  to  command 
success.  It  is  undoubted  that 
many  a  man  has  acquired  great 
station  or  great  reputation ;  but 
how  did  the  acquisition  come 
about  1 — that  is  the  question.  An- 
other question  is,  For  every  one 
who  succeeds,  how  many,  equally 
desirous  of  success,  chance  to  fail  ? 
We  have  spoken  of  those  who  tell 
us  of  the  sure  way  to  succeed ;  but 
we  imagine  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  could  tell,  if  they  would, 
of  the  impossibility  of  succeeding, 
toil  and  ponder  as  they  would. 
They  have  risen  early,  and  late 
taken  rest,  and  eaten  the  bread  of 


carefulness;  but  their  labour  was 
in  vain.  They  have  seen  others 
prevail  without  using  a  tenth  of 
the  efforts  which  they  have  used, 
and  they  have  asked  bitterly  why 
one  man's  industry  and  devotion 
to  his  work  was  not  to  be  repaid 
as  well  as  another's. 

None  of  us  chooses  the  period  at 
which  his  earthly  career  shall  be 
run;  none  of  us  can  choose  the 
kind  of  ability  which  shall  be  dis- 
tinguishingly  his.  The  man  who 
happens  to  live  in  a  generation 
wherein  his  special  gifts  are  in  de- 
mand has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  man  whose  contemporaries  hap- 
pen to  be  indifferent  to  his  special 
gifts.  So  that  here  are  two  most 
important  articles  nearly  affecting 
his  chances  of  success,  with  regard 
to  which  a  man  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  another  power — a  power 
which  many  a  one  will  call  his  for- 
tune or  his  fate.  These  two  arti- 
cles are  cited  here  as  being  two 
which  will  be  readily  admitted 
to  be  not  within  one's  own  con- 
trol ;  but  there  are  numbers  of 
other  conditions,  all  beyond  a  man's 
choosing,  which  must  exercise  a 
vast  influence  on  his  career  inde- 
pendently of  his  abilities  and  of  his 
industry.  For  instance,  the  nation 
into  which  he  may  be  born,  the 
means  and  influence  which  may  be 
available  to  gain  him  education  and 
early  encouragement,  the  guides  or 
the  company  by  which  he  may  be 
swayed.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
some  men  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  spite  of  very  great  disadvantages 
and  difficulties,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  prevailed  purely 
through  the  strength  of  their  own 
determination.  If  they  were  not 
endowed  with  those  advantages 
which  most  obviously  make  for  suc- 
cess, they  must  have  had  in  unusual 
measure  patience,  energy,  fortitude, 
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which  were  not  the  product  of  their 
own  wills. 

Seeing,  then,  that  every  success- 
ful man  must  be  indebted  for  his 
success  to  a  power  which  is  be- 
yond his  control  and  his  compre- 
hension, would  it  not  be  more 
reasonable  and  more  becoming,  to 
look  for  assistance  in  our  under- 
takings other  than  what  we  may 
derive  from  our  own  talents  or  our 
own  exertion  ?  It  is  not  meant  by 
this  that  we  should  relax  our  rea- 
sonable endeavours  and  sit  with 
folded  arms  waiting  for  the  favours 
of  fortune.  That  is  an  extreme 
attitude,  not  to  be  commended  any 
more  than  one  of  presumptuous 
self-confidence.  Honest  effort  is  to 
be  encouraged  and  persisted  in ; 
but  it  is  to  be  encouraged  by  fair 
arguments  and  true  predictions. 
The  prediction  that  any  prescribed 
process  will  insure  success  in  any 
walk  of  life  whatever,  is  one  which 
no  mortal  should  venture  to  make. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  known,  as 


a  fruit  of  experience,  that  success 
comes  but  seldom  to  the  idle  and 
indifferent. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  plain  that  a  man 
cannot,  try  as  he  may,  shape  his 
own  career,  although  the  career  is 
of  this  world,  all  the  products  and 
affairs  of  which  his  senses  can  deal 
Avith.  If  he  is  thus  helpless  and 
uncertain  in  his  own  sphere  wherein 
he  is  experienced,  and  which  he  is 
commissioned  to  subdue,  how  can 
he  hope  to  establish  any  truth  with 
regard  to  regions  outside  of  his 
sphere,  and  whereof  he  has  no  ex- 
perience ?  He  may  make  plausible 
strictures  which  may  seem  forcible 
to  some  of  his  fellows  whose  means 
of  judging  are  as  limited  as  his 
own ;  but  how  would  these  stric- 
tures appear  to  beings  who  may 
be  conversant  with  worlds  beyond 
the  earth  and  with  the  world  of 
spirits  ?  Angels,  we  trow,  would 
not  think  highly  of  a  man's  hints 
for  the  better  government  of  the 
universe ! 


XL 


To  complain  of  a  man's  own  par- 
ticular lot,  or  of  the  condition  of 
men  in  general  on  the  earth,  is,  in 
a  measure,  to  make  suggestions  for 
the  better  government  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  complainant  may  stop 
at  his  own  case,  or  at  the  case  of 
his  species,  and  refrain  from  all 
meddling  or  cavilling  beyond  the 
things  which  immediately  concern 
himself  or  his  race.  Yet  still  he  is 
reproaching  his  Maker,  and  lament- 
ing that  things  are  not  other  than 
they  are.  It  is  absolutely  useless 
to  say,  "  Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus  ? "  And  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less, because  complaint  and  re- 
proach are  more  likely  to  bring 
further  evil  than  to  bring  about  the 
removal  of  the  ills  that  are.  Our 
ignorance  here  is  a  bar  to  just  com- 
prehension of  our  own  case  as  much 


as  it  is  a  disqualification  for  judging 
of  things  foreign  to  human  nature. 
We  cannot,  except  by  revelation, 
obtain  a  clue  to  the  comprehension 
of  our  being,  how  it  has  become 
painful,  how  it  might  be  made  less 
sad.  We  know  that  we  are  in  some 
mysterious  manner  bound  to  life — 
that  our  nature  dreads  and  abhors 
the  only  gate  by  which  we  can  pass 
away  from  our  present  existence, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  may  be 
often  conscious  of  an  utter  weari- 
ness and  intolerance  of  the  ills  be- 
longing to  it ;  but  we  are  quite 
incapable  of  determining  by  what 
change,  great  or  small,  we  shall 
become  happier,  or  less  happy, 
beings  than  we  are.  That  change 
can  be  in  the  knowledge  of  only 
Him  who  made  us.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, if  we  would  have  our  condition 
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changed  for  a  less  deplorable  one,     the  better.    If  we  fail  in  our  quest, 


ve  should  seek  the  favour  of  our 
Maker,  not  brave  and  incense  Him. 


we  are  only  where  we  were  before. 
If  we  succeed,  we  shall  have  become 


But  if  we  do  not  know  Him  nor     acquainted  with  the  only  Being  who 
concerning  Him  1    Then  the  sooner     can  do  us  any  good, 
we  commence  the  search  for  Him 


XII. 


There  are  two  momentous  ques- 
tions with  which  men  have  been, 
and  are,  prone  to  occupy  themselves, 
and  the  brooding  over  which  has 
added  perplexity  and  discontent  to 
their  inevitable  sufferings,  and  often 
led  them  into  presumptuous  sin. 
These  two  are,  Why  are  we  con- 
demned, to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  in  sorrow  all  the  days  of 
our  life  ?  and,  Why  is  there  such 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of 
this  world's  goods  1  Answers  to 
the  two,  and  especially  to  the  lat- 
ter, have  been  forthcoming  ever 
since  the  youth  of  the  world  ;  they 
have  formed  the  basis  of  systems 
of  philosophy ;  they  have  inspired 
dreamers  in  the  art  of  government ; 
and  they  have  furnished  themes  in 
abundance  to  those  thinkers  whom 
we  term  moralists.  To  this  day  a 
writer  who  can  deal  with  them  in 
a  novel  and  ingenious  style  can 
command  a  vast  amount  of  atten- 
tion. And  yet  we  are  no  nearer 
to  a  satisfactory  answer  than  were 
our  ancestors  in  the  first  century 
of  man's  existence.  The  amount 
of  attention  commanded  by  every 
plausible  writer  who  deals  with  the 
questions  gives  proofs  of  the  pre- 
dominant interest  which  we  feel  in 
the  subjects.  Baffled  a  thousand 
times  in  our  inquiry,  we  are  ready 
to  recommence  it  whenever  a  new 


guide  may  offer  complete  or  partial 
solutions. 

Yet,  up  to  the  minute  of  this 
present  writing,  the  answers  are 
undiscoverable  as  ever  they  were. 
Wisdom,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
counsel  a  cessation  from  the  in- 
quiry. We  must  admit  that  na- 
ture is  much  indisposed  to  a  cessa- 
tion, and  is  most  easily  enticed  to 
return.  But  then  we  have  learned 
that  there  are  many  tendencies  of 
nature  which  it  behoves  us  to  resist 
and  counteract.  There  is  a  moral 
certainty  that  we  shall  never  by 
taking  thought  find  out  these  se- 
crets, any  more  than  we  can  add  a 
cubit  to  our  stature  or  make  a  hair 
black  or  white.  And  it  appears 
best  to  accept  the  truths  without 
filing  our  minds  to  ascertain  why 
they  are  true.  For,  inasmuch  as 
we  shall  not  satisfy  our  desire,  time 
will  be  unprofi tably  spent  in  inquir- 
ing :  and  inasmuch  as  we  may  grow 
impatient  and  presumptuous  from 
meditating  these  high  and  mysteri- 
ous arguments,  the  result  may  be 
worse  than  mere  waste  of  time  and 
disappointment.  Let  us  be  certain 
that  to  the  end  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation life  will  be  passed  in  sor- 
row ;  and  that  we  shall  know  no 
more  than  we  do  now  why  this  is 
ordained,  or  why  lots  of  such  di- 
verse complexion  fall  to  our  kind. 


XIII. 


We   are   taught  by  the   prayer  earth.     Men,  as  we  know,  are  by 

which  has  been  given  to  us  that  nature  disinclined  to  do  God's  will ; 

God's  will  is  done  in  heaven,  but  and  men's  disobedience  is  common- 

that  it  is  not  generally  done   in  ly  understood,  as  we  conceive,   to 
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be  the  thing  pointed  at  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  contrary  to  it. 
Men  do  not  usually,  when  they 
think  of  the  opposition  to,  or  the 
non-execution  of,  the  Divine  will, 
attribute  the  failure  to  anything 
except  the  perverseness  of  their 
kind.  What  the  writer  means  is, 
that  we  rarely  think  of  immaterial 
beings  as  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
do  the  entire  will  of  God.  Yet  we 
are  nowhere  told  that  men  are  the 
only  beings  who  fail  to  do  that  will 
upon  the  earth ;  indeed  we  have  dis- 
tinct information  that  evil  spirits 
have  power  to  thwart,  oppose,  and 
confuse  upon  the  earth,  the  order 
which  seems  good  to  the  Almighty 
mind.  The  most  fearful  instance 
of  this  is  the  temptation  which  the 
devil  presumed  to  set  before  our 
Lord.  It  did  not  show  that  an 
evil  spirit  could  assail  in  the  same 
way  any  being  other  than  human 
(because  it  was  His  incarnation 
which  laid  our  Lord  open  to  the 
temptation) ;  but  it  did  show  that 
there  are  other  beings  beside  men 
who  are  the  causes  that  God's  will 
is  not  done  here.  And  we  must 
remember  that  the  devil  boasted 
that  he  was  allowed  to  dispose  of 
those  things  which  to  most  of  us 
are  objects  of  desire.  As  long  as 
he  has  such  influence  as  that,  it  is 
impossible  that  God's  will  can  be 
done  or  nearly  done — nay,  it  is 
impossible  but  that  His  will  must 
remain  undone. 

The  history  of  Job  gives  the  next 
important  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  things  of  the  earth 
are  given  up,  as  it  were  (at  any  rate 
occasionally),  to  the  enmity  of  the 
evil  one.  Satan  may  be  said  to 
have  absolutely  rioted  in  the  afflic- 
tions which  he  heaped  on  the  patri- 
arch. Untoward  accidents,  as  we 
call  them,  may  often,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  the  direct  work  of  Satan. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  think  of  the 
manner  in  which,  and  the  degree 


in  which,  he  may  punish  a  man 
who  may  be  given  over  to  his 
plagues.  Possibly  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  he  got  against  Job  may 
rarely  be  accorded  to  him ;  yet  here 
is  evidence  that  the  best  of  men  are 
not  absolutely  safe  from  his  practi- 
cal enmity.  Under  what  a  sentence 
must,  then,  the  world  be  labouring, 
when  the  devil  can  work  so  much 
evil  to  its  inhabitants  ! 

But  even  where  the  agency  of 
devils  may  not  operate,  there  are 
still  supposable  ways  in  which 
God's  will  may  be  left  undone, 
or  may  be  imperfectly  done,  even 
when  there  is  not  positive  rebellion 
against  it.  We  are,  it  is  believed, 
much  disposed  to  assume  that  all 
the  deeds  of  spirits  who  are  not 
devils  are  perfectly  done  in  entire 
obedience  to  the  Almighty  decrees. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in 
heaven,  at  all  times,  and  the  case 
on  earth,  when  Providence  is  pleased 
to  have  it  so.  But  on  the  earth, 
where  God's  will  is  not  everywhere 
done,  we  have  no  warrant  for  sup- 
posing that  even  the  servants  of 
God  are  invariably  faultless,  atten- 
tive, accurate,  and  zealous.  Nay, 
it  is  supposable  that  here,  where 
everything  is  so  out  of  its  normal 
condition,  orders  of  angels  may  be 
employed  who  are,  like  ourselves, 
capable  of  negligence,  ignorance, 
error,  partiality,  want  of  judgment, 
and  who  may  thus,  without  direct 
evil  intention,  cause  confusion  and 
damage. 

We  are  told  that  God  "  chargeth 
His  angels  with  folly."  This  charge 
can  hardly  be  made  against  those 
beings  who  are  employed  where  His 
will  is  thoroughly  done  ;  but  spirits, 
whose  duties  are  on  the  earth,  may 
lie  open  to  it.  Again,  we  are  told 
that  there  are  certain  things — re- 
lating to  the  times  signified  in 
momentous  prophecies  regarding 
the  redemption — which  the  angels 
desire  to  look  into.  This  shows 
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that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  know- 
ledge even  of  angels ;  and  that  some 
angels  are  afflicted  with  the  same 
curiosity  which  is  such  a  peril  to 
mankind — they  are  not  contented 
to  be  unacquainted  with  things 
which  it  is  not  given  them  to 
know,  but  desire  to  look  into  them. 
If  spirits  employed  on  this  globe 
be  indeed  incapable  in  any  of  the 
ways  suggested,  then  the  cross  and 
vexatious  manner  in  which  things 
are  continually  falling  out  is  ac- 
counted for. 

Now,  that  the  spirits  who,  by 
God's  appointment,  have  to  do  with 
this  earth  may  be  imperfect,  is  evi- 
denced by  different  Scriptural  inci- 
dents. We  have  the  record  of  "  a 
lying  spirit "  undertaking,  and  per- 
mitted, to  persuade  Ahab  to  go  up 
to  Ramoth-Gilead  to  his  destruc- 
tion; and  we  have  the  fracas  which 
took  place  in  presence  of  Ahab  and 
Jehoshaphat  between  the  prophets 
Micaiah  and  Zedekiah,  each  of 
them  depreciating  the  spirit  which 
informed  the  other.  Jonah  doubted 
the  spirit  which  urged  him  to  pro- 
phesy against  Nineveh ;  and  Oba- 
cliah  thought  that  it  was  unsafe 


to  tell  his  master  that  Elijah  was 
at  hand,  because  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  might  suddenly  cany  Elijah 
away,  and  make  it  appear  as  if 
Obadiah  had  spoken  falsely.  It  is 
held  by  many  that  individuals  have 
guardian  angels;  and  it  is  certainly 
stated  in  Scripture  that  certain 
countries  are,  or  have  been,  under 
angelic  charge.  Thus  Persia  had 
its  angel ;  there  was  an  angel  that 
stood  for  the  Jews.  Now  as  men 
and  nations  have  opposing  interests, 
the  angels  who  may  "stand  for 
them,"  if  they  have  defect  of  char- 
acter at  all,  may  often  cause  com- 
plications and  quarrels. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  we  are 
in  this  world  subject  (with  strict 
limitations  probably)  not  only  to 
the  machinations  of  evil  spirits  who 
work  directly  for  our  hurt,  but  also 
to  the  errors  of  careless  and  igno- 
rant spirits,  who  may  not  be  in 
intention  hostile,  but  who  are,  in 
fact,  sometimes  very  mischievous. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  misfortunes 
and  perplexities  should  be  so  com- 
mon among  us,  or  that  mundane 
affairs  should  so  often  appear  to  be 
the  sport  of  blind  chance. 


XIV. 


The  amount  of  sorrow  which  we 
see  in  the  world  has,  to  the  minds 
of  many  men,  appeared  so  appal- 
ling as  to  make  them  impatient  of 
their  lives,  to  make  them  open  and 
blasphemous  rebels  against  Provi- 
dence, or  bitter  scoffers  at  all  who 
can  see  any  good  in  a  dispensation 
which  has  in  it  so  much  that  is 
penal.  Nobody  can  dispute  the 
proposition  that  we  are  all  born  to 
sorrow ;  but  it  is  to  most  of  us  a 
sorrow  that  can  be  endured  for  the 
time  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
bear  with  it :  and  without  doubt, 
it  is  a  sorrow  which,  by  brooding 
over  it,  and  refusing  to  look  at  the 
portion  and  the  means  of  happi- 


ness which  are  possible  amid  all 
this  tribulation,  can  be  very  much 
magnified  to  our  apprehensions. 
If  any  good  could  come  of  thus 
dwelling  upon  the  miseries  to  which 
we  are  born, — if  we  could  by  taking 
thought  render  ourselves  less  liable 
to  them,  or  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions  of  that  exist- 
ence which  has  been  hitherto  such 
a  mystery, — there  might  be  some 
excuse  for  the  pessimism  which 
some  are  so  fond  of  cherishing  and 
teaching.  But  as  there  is  not  the 
smallest  prospect  of  our  finding  out 
the  full  reason  or  the  remedy  while 
the  present  dispensation  endures, 
it  is  surely  unwise  to  make  that 
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which  is  already  painful  more  pain- 
ful by  looking  exclusively  at  the 
pains,  by  fretting  ourselves  con- 
tinually with  mourning  over  our 
evil  case,  or  by  growing  reckless 
and  defiant  from  the  wrong  which 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
suffer. 

Unhappy  as  our  lot  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  we  should  take  just  account  of 
the  measure  of  gratification  which, 
in  the  cases  of  most  of  us,  is  mixed 
with  the  sorrow.  The  great  amount 
of  misery  which  we  may  feel  or 
witness  is  not  a  sufficient  apology 
for  shutting  our  minds  to  the  many 
sources  of  enjoyment  which  are 
open  to  mankind.  We  English  live 
in  a  damp  uncertain  climate,  which 
in  many  ways  mars  our  plans  and 
our  undertakings,  and  often  inter- 
feres with  our  health ;  but  we 
should  think  that  Englishman  un- 
reasonable who,  with  many  means 
of  making  life  pleasant  accessible 
to  him,  should  refuse  to  avail  him- 
self of  any,  and  give  himself  up  to 
useless  regrets  and  reproaches  on 
his  native  air.  Most  things  have 
a  bright  side ;  and  to  find  out  the 
bright  sides  of  those  things  which 
concern  us  is  a  pursuit  which  will 
be  found  remunerative.  It  is  no 
doubt  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
despondency,  caused  by  the  inevit- 
able sorrow  of  the  world,  that  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England 
contains  a  prayer  for  a  due  sense 
of  all  God's  mercies.  It  will  often 
be  found  that  the  greatest  grum- 
blers are  not  they  who  have  suffered 
most ;  and  that  others  whose  cup 
of  affliction  has  been  full  can  be 
resigned  and  hopeful.  It  is  neither 
wholesome  nor  right  to  be  for  ever 
bemoaning  our  hard  fate  as  inhabi- 
tants of  this  world.  We  are  here 
not  by  our  own  appointment,  but 
by  the  will  of  an  irresistible  power; 
our  time  here  is  limited,  whether 
we  love  our  life  or  hate  it.  The 


Power  that  created  us  may  be  made 
our  friend,  and  a  wise  man  will 
endeavour  to  make  it  so.  One  can 
see  only  folly  in  separating  our- 
selves from  the  only  Being  who 
can  improve  our  condition,  because 
that  condition  is  not  at  present 
altogether  to  our  liking. 

It  is  especially  expedient  to  dis- 
cipline our  minds  as  above,  because 
many  fascinating  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  take  great  delight  in  point- 
ing out  to  us  the  many  forms  of 
misery  to  which  we  are  born,  and 
complain  eloquently  of  our  suffer- 
ings— particularly  when,  to  our  ap- 
prehension, those  sufferings  seem  to 
be  unmerited.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that  writers  who  can  ably  portray 
the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from 
our  existence,  and  what  we  suffer 
from  them,  meet  a  ready  welcome 
from  very  many  classes  of  men. 
The  writings  do  not,  as  is  always 
confessed,  make  the  mystery  of  our 
condition  any  clearer;  but  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  pleasure  in 
having  our  common  liability  to 
suffering,  and  our  helplessness  and 
the  mystery  of  our  being,  set 
forth  pathetically  or  cynically.  The 
authors  strike  a  chord  in  our  nature 
which  is  very  ready  to  vibrate  in 
unison  with  all  they  have  to  say. 
Most  of  us  who  have  thought  at 
all  have  been  perplexed  by  the  pro- 
blems of  our  own  nature,  and  we 
greedily  give  attention  to  thinkers 
who  are  able  to  show  us  our  own 
thoughts  in  clear  and  agreeable 
language.  As  long  as  that  setting 
forth  of  our  thoughts  is  calculated 
to  make  us  wiser,  or  more  prudent, 
or  more  contented,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  our  being  entertained 
therewith ;  but  when  it  is  so  col- 
oured as  to  make  us  rebellious,  or 
reckless,  or  callous,  it  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  harm.  Clever 
authors,  when  they  are  enjoying 
the  gratification  of  popularity,  do 
not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  consider 
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that  their  success  has  been  obtained 
by  unsettling  the  minds,  and  em- 
bittering the  existence,  of  many 
who,  but  for  them,  would  have  re- 
mained undisturbed  in  their  belief. 
And  readers,  if  they  are  wise,  will 
rather  forego  the  pleasure  of  agree- 
able and  sympathetic  reading,  than 
yield  to  the  charms  of  authors  who 
beguile  them  of  their  peace  of  mind 
while  furnishing  amusement  for 
idle  hours. 

How  little  real  knowledge  is  lost 
by  refraining  from  a  study  of  this 
kind  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  we  extract 
from  Lord  Macaulay's  essay  on 
Ranke's  '  History  of  the  Popes  : ' — 

"  Then,  again,  all  the  great  enigmas 
which  perplex  the  natural  theologian 
are  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  ingen- 
uity of  a  people  just  emerging  from 
barbarism  is  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
pound those  enigmas.  The  genius  of 


Locke  or  Clarke  is  quite  unable  to 
solve  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imag- 
ine that  subtle  speculations  touching 
the  Divine  attributes,  the  origin  of 
evil,  the  necessity  of  human  actions, 
the  foundation  of  moral  obligation, 
imply  any  high  degree  of  intellectual 
culture.  Such  speculations,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
delight  of  intelligent  children  and  of 
half-civilised  men.  The  number  of 
boys  is  not  small  who,  at  fourteen, 
have  thought  enough  on  these  ques- 
tions to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  praise 
which  Voltaire  gives  to  Zadig  :  fH  en 
savait  ce  qu'on  en  a  su  dans  tous  les 
ages;  c'est  a  dire,  fort  peu  de  chose.' 
The  Book  of  Job  shows  that,  long 
before  letters  and  arts  were  known 
to  Ionia,  these  vexing  questions  were 
debated  with  no  common  skill  and 
eloquence  under  the  tents  of  the  Idu- 
mean  emirs  ;  nor  has  human  reason, 
in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years, 
discovered  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  riddles  which  perplexed  Eliphaz 
and  Zophar." 


The  stationary  condition  of  hu- 
man knowledge  regarding  the  great 
questions  above  stated  in  the  quo- 
tation from  Macaulay,  does  not 
stand  alone  as  an  example  of  the 
very  limited  scope  of  human  in- 
tellect— or  rather,  of  human  infor- 
mation— when  the  mind  attempts 
to  operate  beyond  the  barriers  which 
have  been  assigned  to  it. 

There  are  other  inquiries  which 
men  have  been  fond  of  pursuing, 
but  to  which  decisive  answers  are 
not  likely  to  be  found.  "Does 
matter  exist  independently  of  the 
perception  of  sentient  beings,  or 
is  it  only  a  presentment  of  the 
senses  ? "  There  is  opportunity  for 
the  finest  and  most  ingenious  argu- 


ments on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  are  unfortunately  so 
in  the  power  of  the  senses,  that  we 
know  nothing  naturally  except 
what  they  witness,  and  if  they 
play  us  false  in  this  matter,  we 
cannot  convict  them  of  doing  so. 
Whichever  way  the  truth  may  lie, 
it  cannot  be  of  much  practical  im- 
portance, and  man  can  do  his  duty 
in  this  life  under  the  supposition 
that  either  side  may  be  right.  The 
best  use  to  make  of  the  speculation 
is  to  reflect  how  closely  restricted 
our  intellectual  vision  is,  and  how 
unfit  we  are  to  contend  with  beings 
of  broader  ken  and  higher  percep- 
tions. 


XVI. 


It  is  possible  that  hundreds  may 
be  reading  this  winter  papers  on 
popular  science  wherein  may  occur 


sneers  at  religion,  or  doubts  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  Scriptural  state- 
ments— to  the  verification  of  which 
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science  cannot  find  its  way.  It 
might  be  useful,  and  it  could  be 
by  no  means  unfair,  if  a  reader 
who  may  discover  passages  of  scep- 
tical indication  were  to  consider 
that  the  writer  who  is  perplexing 
him  concerning  these  high  subjects 
cannot  tell  him  any  more  than  a 
ploughman  or  a  child  can  —  how 
he  exists,  by  what  means  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  regarding  the 
works  of  the  Creator  at  all,  or 
whether  he  may  enjoy  that  power 
for  another  minute.  Although 
such  a  writer  may  make  more 
ingenious  use  than  an  ordinary 
man  would  of  the  means  which 
mortals  have  of  judging  of  the  work 
of  higher  beings,  yet  he  can  have 
but  a  limited — a  very  limited — 
view  :  not  his  abilities  only,  but  his 
disabilities  —  his  defect  of  vision, 
his  ignorance,  his  brief  experience, 
his  human  weakness  —  should  be 
weighed  before  he  is  allowed  to 
lead  us  into  his  perplexities.  The 
question,  asked  long  ago,  Who  art 
thou  that  repliest  against  God  1 
should  be  carefully  pondered,  and 
judgment  reserved  until  an  answer 
to  it  can  be  framed.  We  know 
well  that  persons  who  get  only  an 
imperfect  glimpse  of  a  subject  are 
not  likely  to  understand  it  thorough- 
ly, or  even  fairly,  and  that  they  are 
incompetent  to  form  conclusions 
regarding  that  subject,  or  to  be 
guides  to  others  as  to  the  same 
subject.  Let  them  tell  us  that 
they  have  thoroughly  examined, 
and  that  they  comprehend,  these 


momentous  matters  before  they  ask 
us  to  concur  with  them  in  any 
opinion  which  they  may  chance  to 
have  formed. 

The  field  of  science  is  found  to 
expand,  not  to  contract,  to  our 
apprehensions  the  more  we  study 
it.  Instead  of  our  constant  dis- 
coveries bringing  us  nearer  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  great  whole, 
they  fill  us  with  the  conviction 
that  the  whole  can  never  be  seen. 
The  farther  we  advance,  the  farther 
off  is  the  horizon  of  knowledge. 
It  is  only  a  modest  and  a  reason- 
able thought  that  where  so  much 
remains  to  be  learnt,  and  when  we 
have  so  little  prospect  of  becoming 
fully  instructed,  the  very  wisest  of 
us  is  but  a  sorry  guide  as  to  the 
works  or  the  intentions  of  superior 
beings.  The  discoveries  of  sages 
are  in  reality  but  the  merest  scraps 
of  truth ;  and  we  know  how,  in 
purely  terrestrial  things,  a  person 
who  knows  only  one  or  two  out  of 
many  facts  concerning  a  case  is  apt 
to  be  misled.  Certainly  the  won- 
derful things  which  science  reveals 
to  us  year  by  year  should  make 
us  only  more  reverent — more  ad- 
mirers of  the  Author  of  the  great 
works,  and  more  distrustful  of 
ourselves. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  if  I 
can  believe  that  men  at  other  fire- 
sides have  been  led  into  trains  of 
thought  by  suggestions  from  this 
fireside  of  mine.  I  have  said  my 
say,  and  have  only  to  add  my 
farewell ! 
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A    NEW    WINTER    RESORT. 


HAIFA,  PALESTINE, 
1st  January. 

IT  is  only  to  be  expected  that,  as 
facilities  of  locomotion  increase, 
and  knowledge  extends,  the  grow- 
ing requirements  of  a  civilisation 
for  new  summer  and  winter  resorts 
should  be  met  by  the  discovery  of 
localities  expressly  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  Thus,  within  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  seen  the  Enga- 
dine  created  into  a  summer  sani- 
tarium ;  and  the  popularity  of 
Egypt  as  a  winter  residence  has 
been  steadily  growing,  and  has  pro- 
bably only  received  a  temporary 
check  owing  to  existing  political 
events.  In  consequence,  no  doubt, 
of  the  greater  numbers  in  quest  of 
health  and  rest  during  the  summer, 
and  of  the  ease  with  which  pleas- 
ant spots  for  the  purpose  of  a  ville- 
giatura  may  be  discovered,  they 
exist  in  almost  infinite  variety, 
and  people  may  safely  be  left  to 
themselves  to  find  them.  A  winter 
abroad  in  a  warm  climate  is  a  more 
serious  matter.  It  inevitably  in- 
volves a  long  journey  ;  and  in  the 
degree  in  which  the  invalid  travels 
south  do  the  amenities  of  civilisa- 
tion cease,  and  the  hardships  in- 
cidental to  comparative  barbarism 
increase.  I  venture  to  think,  there- 
fore, that  whoever  contributes  a 
new  idea  in  regard  to  the  advan- 
tages held  out  by  localities  which 
are  not  generally  known  or  recog- 
nised as  winter  or  health  resorts, 
may  find  his  justification  for  so 
doing  in  the  possible  benefit  he 
may  be  the  means  of  conferring 
upon  some  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

On  the  Mediterranean,  as  a  rule, 
just  in  proportion  as  you  get  quiet 
and  economy  do  you  get  bad  ac- 
commodation. The  objection  to 
Egypt  is  that,  whether  you  stay  in 
Cairo  or  go  up  the  Nile,  you  merely 


exchange  one  very  expensive  alter- 
native for  another.  In  the  former 
case  you  have  the  choice  of  two,  or 
at  most  three,  hotels,  crowded  with 
tourists  or  visitors;  in  the  latter, 
of  a  dahabeeyah  or  Cook's  steamer. 
Lodgings  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  so  is  travelling  of  any  kind 
except  by  water.  In  Algiers,  to 
have  comfort,  you  must  keep  near 
the  principal  centre  of  civilisation. 
In  the  towns  of  Southern  Europe 
the  winter  climate  is  generally  too 
cold  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  those  in  search  of  a  radical 
change.  It  has  long  been  a  wonder 
to  me  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  merits  of  the  coast  of 
Syria  have  not  been  more  generally 
recognised.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  only  two 
places  on  that  coast  which  offer  the 
requisite  accommodation,  and  this 
only  on  a  limited  scale ;  but  the 
supply  would  meet  the  demand  if 
a  beginning  were  once  made. 

These  two  places  are  Beyrout 
and  Haifa.  At  Beyrout  there  are 
a  couple  of  excellent  hotels.  There 
are  now  nearly  300  public  carriages 
plying  for  hire  :  the  neighbourhood 
furnishes  most  picturesque  drives 
along  good  roads.  Persons  decid- 
ing upon  spending  the  winter  could 
find  other  and  cheaper  accommoda- 
tion than  that  of  the  hotels.  The 
better  class  of  houses  are  well  built 
— of  stone — and  generally  situated 
in  a  garden.  There  is  a  street  of 
European  shops,  besides  a  well- 
stocked  native  bazaar,  where  all 
the  necessaries,  and  most  of  the 
luxuries,  of  life  can  be  obtained ; 
while  for  those  who  desire  to  vary 
their  lives  with  the  excitement  of 
travel  and  exploration,  the  valleys 
of  the  Lebanon  offer  attractions 
unsurpassed  by  mountain  scenery 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  And 
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every  facility  exists  at  Beyrout  for 
making  it  the  best  point  of  depar- 
ture for  expeditions  to  all  parts  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Those  less  de- 
pendent upon  society  and  the  re- 
sources of  civilisation  may,  how- 
ever, find  in  Haifa  the  charnrwhich 
attracted  me  to  that  spot  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Four  years  ago  I  arrived  here 
from  Nazareth,  on  my  way  to  Bey- 
rout  by  land;  and  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  spot  and  the  com- 
parative civilisation  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  German  colony, 
of  which  more  presently,  I  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  which  pre- 
sented itself  this  winter  of  choosing 
it  as  a  winter  residence.  During 
the  interval  which  had  elapsed 
since  my  former  visit,  there  are 
evident  signs  of  a  progress  rare 
among  Turkish  towns.  The  streets 
have  been  paved,  the  number  of 
substantial  white  limestone  build- 
ings has  increased;  and  in  spite 
of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
by  the  Government,  the  statistics 
since  that  time  have  shown  a 
steadily  increasing  commerce.  In- 
deed, seen  from  seaward,  or  from 
the  low  grassy  promontory  of  Ras 
el  Krum,  which  forms  the  south- 
west point  of  the  shore  enclosing 
the  Bay  of  Acre,  the  town  begins 
to  present  quite  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance. The  clean  well-built 
stone  houses  at  intervals  line  the 
sandy  beach,  fringed  here  and  there 
with  trees  for  a  mile,  and  extend 
up  the  lower  slopes  of  Carmel, 
along  the  flanks  of  which  mountain 
vineyards  and  olive-groves  rise  in 
terraces.  At  the  curve  of  the  bay, 
on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  town, 
the  brook  Kishon  struggles  to  de- 
bouch into  the  sea.  At  most  seasons 
of  the  year,  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  sandbanks,  it  is  forced  back, 
forming  a  small  lake,  which  fur- 
nishes a  supply  of  water  to  the 
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gardens  of  oranges,  figs,  and  pome- 
granates which  surround  it ;  while 
groves  of  stately  date-palms  impart 
a  still  more  oriental  character  to 
the  scenery.  The  present  town 
of  Haifa  is  comparatively  modern, 
but  the  promontory  is  one  to  which 
many  historical  associations  attach ; 
and  the  traces  of  the  ruins  which 
exist  upon  it  date  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  Ancient  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors  mention  Sycaminum 
as  a  city  occupying  this  position ; 
the  name  evidently  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  word  Succa,  signifying 
a  "  hut."  The  name  "  Sycaminum  " 
occurs  in  the  Talmud,  as  well  as 
"  Haifa,"  as  being  a  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Accho  or  Acre. 
It  is  conjectured  by  some  to  be  the 
Biblical  Gibeah ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  connection  with  any 
marked  event  in  history  until  the 
year  1100,  when  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  storm  by  Tancred ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Hattin  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin.  The 
existing  ruins  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  town  consist  of  a  massive  piece 
of  sea-wall ;  of  the  foundations  of  a 
construction  of  what  was  apparent- 
ly a  circular  fort;  of  remains  of 
tombs  and  wells,  with  here  and 
there  mounds,  out  of  which  crop 
fragments  of  rude  masonry.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  the 
then  existing  town  of  Haifa  was 
destroyed  by  a  certain  Sheikh 
Omar  el  Zahir,  who  had  made  him- 
self master  of  central  Palestine, 
and  chosen  Acre  for  his  place  of 
residence.  For  some  years  the 
shores  of  this  part  of  the  bay  re- 
mained abandoned,  and  the  present 
town  only  sprang  up  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  about  two 
miles  from  the  ancient  Haifa,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  under  rather 
peculiar  circumstances.  At  this 
point  the  hills  approach  the  sea, 
and  here  the  Crusaders  evidently 
had  a  stronghold  ;  for  there  are  the 
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remains  of  a  fortress,  since  turned 
into  a  jail,  and  a  fragment  of  a  wall 
and  archway,  which  may  possibly 
date  from  a  still  more  remote  epoch. 
To  this  strip  of  land,  Abdallah,  one 
of  the  successors  of  Sheikh  Omar  el 
Zahir,  transferred  the  population 
of  a  rebellious  village,  which  he 
punished  by  razing  their  houses  to 
the  ground  ;  and  on  the  hill  above 
he  put  a  castle,  while  he  interned 
the  people  between  it  and  the  sea 
by  means  of  a  wall,  thus  keeping 
them,  as  it  were,  in  prison.  This 
confinement,  however,  appears  not 
to  have  lasted  very  long — possibly 
because  it  was  expensive,  probably 
also  because,  on  the  death  of  Ab- 
dallah, the  author  of  the  punish- 
ment, the  political  state  of  the 
country  changed  :  the  walls  were  al- 
lowed to  crumble  away ;  the  garrison 
was  removed  from  the  castle,  which 
is  already  a  picturesque  ruin ;  and 
the  people  began  to  forget  their 
history,  and  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  conditions  which  surrounded 
them. 

While  the  sea  -  coast  town  of 
Haifa  was  undergoing  these  vicissi- 
tudes, there  lived  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  a  group  of  men  whose  for- 
tunes had  been  as  varying  as  those 
of  the  native  population,  and  who 
had  clung  with  a  pertinacity  which 
has  since  rendered  them  celebrated 
throughout  the  world,  to  that  sa- 
cred mountain  whose  venerated  lanes 
they  had  appropriated  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  and  upon  which 
they  had  built  a  monastery  more 
than  seven  hundred  years  ago. 
Like  the  present  town  of  Haifa, 
the  existing  monastery  of  Carmel 
only  dates  from  the  early  part  of 
this  century ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  picturesque  feature  in  the 
landscape,  and  in  fact  forms  the 
chief  attraction  to  the  tourist,  who 
seldom  does  more  than  ride  through 
Haifa,  to  pass  the  night  with  the 
Carmelite  fathers. 


For  seven  centuries  has  this  pious 
Foundation  represented  Christian- 
ity in  this  corner  of  Palestine  ;  and 
yet,  to  judge  from  the  slender  in- 
fluence it  has  exercised  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
past,  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
Haifa  would  have  remained  an  ob- 
scure and  insignificant  village  to 
the  present  day,  were  it  not  that, 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  selected 
as  a  fitting  spot  on  which  to  plant 
a  colony,  by  a  body  of  Germans, 
chiefly  from  the  kingdom  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  who  had  decided,  upon 
religious  grounds,  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Palestine. 

The  founder  of  the  Society,  Mr 
Hoffman,  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Tubingen,  and  was  for 
some  years  Director  of  the  College  of 
Crischona,  near  Basle.  The  rational- 
istic tendency  of  German  thought, 
which  attained  its  then  culminat- 
ing expression  in  the  writings  of 
Strauss,  found  in  Mr  Hoffman  an 
ardent  opponent,  and  he  attributed 
the  force  of  the  movement  to  the 
feeble  barrier  offered  by  the  Church 
to  the  progress  of  scepticism.  Mr 
Hoffman  was  of  opinion  that  ra- 
tionalism was  to  be  met  not  by 
doctrine  but  by  practice,  and  that 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Church 
consisted  in  its  professing  one  code 
of  morality  and  practising  another. 
The  anomaly  of  this  inconsistency 
pressed  upon  him  so  forcibly,  that 
he  abandoned  his  charge  at  Cris- 
chona, and  founded  a  college  at 
Salon,  near  Ludwigsburg.  He  was 
shortly  after  elected  to  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  where  he  presented  a 
petition,  signed  by  12,000  persons, 
in  favour  of  Church  reformation. 

At  this  time  Mr  Hoffman  was 
publishing  a  journal  in  which  he 
elaborated  the  views  which  were 
now  formulating  themselves  in  his 
mind,  and  his  writings  began  to 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  in 
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Germany,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and 
America.  The  main  feature  of  his 
teaching  was  the  absolute  necessity 
of  endeavouring  to  embody  the 
moral  precepts  of  Christ  in  daily 
life,  and  by  social  reorganisation 
to  render  possible  a  higher  religi- 
ous ideal  than  could  be  attained  in 
society  as  at  present  constituted. 

The  deduction  which  he  drew 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  was  that  the  Messiah 
could  only  appear  again  when  a 
body  of  people  had  prepared  them- 
selves to  receive  Him,  by  a  self- 
sacrificing  adaptation  of  the  moral- 
ity He  had  taught  to  their  lives  : 
that,  in  fact,  the  second  advent 
depended  upon  somebody  having 
tried  to  put  into  daily  practice 
what  had  been  taught  at  the  first ; 
that  the  spiritual  temple  had 
first  to  be  built,  and  the  kingdom 
created,  before  the  Lord  could  come 
to  reign — and  that  the  Church  was 
not  attempting  to  do  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  This  brought  him 
into  collision  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  who  took  another  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Reve- 
lation should  be  interpreted,  and 
he  was  expelled  from  the  Church, 
followed  by  a  large  gathering  of 
those  who  had  adopted  his  views, 
and  who  were  thenceforth  known 
as  the  "  Temple  Society."  At  a 
meeting  of  the  leaders  in  1867,  it 
was  determined  that  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Society  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Palestine,  as  a  sort  of 
pivotal  centre  ;  about  four-fifths  of 
its  members,  who  now  numbered 
over  5000  persons,  remaining,  how- 
ever, in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 
there,  by  strenuous  moral  effort,  to 
bear  a  witness  for  the  new  and 
higher  life  which  they  were  strug- 
gling to  realise.  While  it  was  felt 
that  Christ's  new  kingdom  should 


embrace  all  countries  and  all  races, 
a  special  significance  attached  to  the 
land  which  was  to  form,  as  it  were, 
the  corner-stone  upon  which  the 
new  spiritual  temple  was  to  be 
built ;  and  it  was  to  the  moral  and 
material  restoration  of  that  land, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  the  Temple 
Society  especially  addressed  itself. 
The  members  believed  that  by  setting 
an  example  of  simple,  honest  indus- 
try to  the  natives;  by  apply  ing  them- 
selves particularly  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  ;  by  being  scrupu- 
lously just  in  all  their  commercial 
dealings,  and  practising  to  their 
utmost  endeavour  the  simple  Chris- 
tian virtues, — they  could  not  fail 
ultimately  to  make  their  influence 
felt.  They  entirely  deprecated  any 
attempt  by  preaching  or  dogmatis- 
ing to  convert  any  to  their  views, 
trusting  solely  that  their  example 
would  commend  whatever  of  truth 
they  might  hold  to  those  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  Animated 
by  these  sentiments,  the  leaders 
started  for  Constantinople  in  1868, 
and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  firman,  proceeded  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  where,  attracted  by 
the  great  advantages  of  soil,  climate, 
and  situation,  they  decided  to  estab- 
lish themselves,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, at  Haifa.  Here  they  at  once 
set  to  work  to-  purchase  land  and 
build  themselves  houses.  Believing 
in  the  responsibilities  of  individual 
ownership,  they  did  not  share  in 
any  of  the  communistic  views  so 
common  in  these  days ;  but  as  the 
settlers  were  for  the  most  pai-t 
men  of  humble  means,  with  nothing 
but  their  trades  to  depend  upon,  a 
loan  fund  and  savings  bank  were 
formed,  a  village  laid  out,  and  the  ' 
work  of  a  permanent  settlement 
seriously  entered  upon.  Under  any 
circumstances  the  first  experiences 
of  settlers  in  a  new  home  are  pro- 
verbially attended  with  great  diffi-  ~< 
culty  and  discomfort;  but  in  the^ 
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case  of  these  German  emigrants, 
the  obstacles  which  they  had  to 
overcome  were  of  an  especially  an- 
noying and  perplexing  kind.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  arrived 
ignorant  of  the  language,  methods 
of  agriculture,  and  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  native  population, 
whose  primitive  and  half -savage 
mode  of  life  it  was  impossible  for 
the  new-comers  to  adopt,  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  strongly  averse 
to  the  establishment  of  a  foreign 
colony,  set  all  its  machinery  in 
motion  to  frustrate  the  attempt. 
It  refused  to  sell  Government  land 
except  at  exorbitant  prices  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  treaties  existing  be- 
tween Turkey  and  foreign  Govern- 
ments enabling  foreigners  to  pur- 
chase land,  secure  titles,  <fcc.,  the 
negotiations  for  the  land  they  now 
occupy  extended  over  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  before  the  titles  were 
satisfactorily  and  legally  completed, 
even  in  the  case  of  purchases  from 
private  owners.  Nor  were  they 
allowed  during  this  period  to  pay 
their  taxes  direct  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  were  compelled  to  pay 
them  through  the  former  Arab 
owners,  in  whose  names  the  titles 
still  were,  and  who  took  this  op- 
portunity of  assessing  them  at  an 
exorbitant  rate,  and  putting  the 
balance  in  their  pockets.  Since 
they  have  secured  their  own  titles, 
they  have  discovered  that  for  all 
these  years  they  had  been  paying 
four  times  as  much  as  they  need 
have  done. 

Notwithstanding  the  insecurity 
of  their  tenure,  the  injustice  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  the 
matter  of  taxation,  the  permanent 
hostility  of  the  Government,  and 
the  local  difficulties  with  regard  to 
labour,  supplies,  &c.,  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  they  persevered, 
while  paying  dearly  for  their  ex- 
^erience,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
^niggling  through  the  first  years 
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of  their  existence,  their  numbers 
meanwhile  being  slowly  recruited 
from  Europe  and  America.  They 
were  thus  enabled  to  form  three 
other  colonies  :  one  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Jaffa ;  another  called 
Sharon,  about  an  hour  distant  from 
that  town ;  and  a  fourth  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem,  not  far 
from  the  Jaffa  gate.  It  is  here 
that  the  founder  of  the  Society, 
Mr  Hoffman,  has  now  taken  up 
his  residence.  The  united  popula- 
tion of  the  four  colonies  is  about 
1000  souls  :  a  few  families  are  also 
settled  at  Nazareth  and  Beyrout. 
The  colony  at  Haifa,  numbering 
a  little  over  300,  consists  mostly  of 
Germans,  German- Americans,  Rus- 
sians, and  a  few  Swiss.  These  pos- 
sess 700  acres  of  land,  of  which  100 
are  laid  out  in  vineyards  upon  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Carmel.  Besides 
agriculture,  the  colonists  have  gone 
into  trade  and  manufacture.  They 
make  excellent  olive-oil  soap,  the 
export  of  which  to  America  is 
yearly  increasing :  they  have  a 
wind  grist-mill,  a  steam-mill  is  now 
in  process  of  erection,  and  a  factory 
for  carving  olive-wood.  They  have 
opened  places  of  business  in  Haifa, 
and  deal  in  merchandise,.provisions, 
and  dry  goods.  They  do  a  good 
deal  of  business  with  Nazareth, 
now  that  they  have  got  a  road;  and 
all  branches  of  ordinary  handicraft 
are  represented  in  the  colony.  They 
have  their  own  skilled  physician, 
an  architect,  and  engineer ;  while 
the  British,  American,  and  German 
vice  -  consulates  are  all  held  by 
members  of  the  colony.  Their 
schools  are  supported  by  a  two- 
thirds  donation  from  the  German 
Government,  and  one-third  from 
the  colonists. 

If  these  excellent  people  can  look 
back  only  upon  struggles,  priva- 
tions, and  hardships,  they  have  now 
the  satisfaction  of  looking  round 
and  observing  the  wonderful  change 
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which  their  presence  has  effected 
upon    the    neighbourhood.      They 
can  point  with  pride  to  their  clean, 
trim  village,  running  back  in  two 
streets  from  the   sea   to  the  base 
of  Oarmel,  with  its  double  line  of 
shade-trees,  its  neat  little  gardens, 
and  comfortable  houses,  looking,  by 
contrast  with   the   native    bazaar, 
like  some  rare  exotic  transplanted 
to  a  foreign  soil.    They  can  look  at 
the  substantial  houses  which  have 
sprung  up  between  the  colony  and 
the  town ;  as  capital  has  been  at- 
tracted during  the  last  few  years, 
they  can  see  not  only  their  own 
land,    which    they    are   constantly 
improving    and     draining,    giving 
evidence   of    the   care   which   has 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  their 
terraced  vineyards  and  increasing 
flocks,  but  they  can  see  that  their 
example  is  being  imitated  by  the 
natives,  who  are  adopting  their  bet- 
ter methods  of  agriculture.     They 
can  point  to  the  fact  that  land  has 
risen   more   than   three    times    in 
value  since  their  arrival ;  that  the 
statistics  of  the  port  show  a  con- 
stantly increasing  trade ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  having  excited  a  feeling 
of  hostility  among  the  natives,  they 
are  universally  respected,  and  often 
co-operate  with  them  in  their  agri- 
cultural labours  on  terms  of  per- 
fect harmony.     All  this  has  been 
the  work  of  scarce  fifteen  years ; 
and  when  we  compare  these  sound 
practical  results  with  all  that  the 
Carmelites  have  to  show,  after  a 
seven  hundred  years'  occupation  of 
the  mountain,  with  all  the  wealth 
and   prestige   of   their   order    and 
their  church  behind  them,  we  are 
enabled  to  contrast  the  effects  of 
practice  with  those  of  theory,  and 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  very  small  amount  of  ploughing, 
done  from  a  right  spirit,  may  be 
worth  a  good  deal  of  baptism. 

But  of  all  the  numerous  benefits 
which  the  German  colony  has  con- 
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ferred  upon  the  native  population, 
that  which  has  perhaps  exercised 
the   most   marked   influence  upon 
them  has  been  the  construction  of 
roads  for  wheeled  vehicles.     When 
they  came  here,  such  a  thing  as  a 
cart  of  any  kind  was  unknown  in 
the  country.     Now  they  are  exten- 
sively used  by  the  Arabs,  and  their 
numbers  are  constantly  increasing. 
To  make  the  cart  before  the  road 
seems  to  be  a  proceeding  somewhat 
analogous  to  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse ;    and   yet  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  per- 
formances.      Given   a    horse    and 
cart,  and  a  tolerably  level  country, 
your  cart  becomes  your  road-maker. 
You  find  the  line  of  country  offer- 
ing the  least  natural  obstruction, 
and  you  go  along  it.     There  is  not 
a  vestige  of  a  road  from  Haifa  to 
Acre — a  distance  of  about  ten  miles 
— but  there  are  omnibuses,  driven 
by  natives,  running  almost  every 
hour,  who  take  you  between  the 
two  places  in  two  hours  and  a  half 
for  a  shilling.     Sometimes  the  road 
is  better  than  any  piece  of  macada- 
mised road  in  the  world  ;  but  some- 
times it  is  worse, — very  much  worse 
indeed  :  that  depends  upon  the  tide ; 
for  in  fine  weather  and  low  tide  it 
is  a  continuous  stretch  of  the  smooth- 
est and  hardest  sand  imaginable. 
This  is  fortunate,  as  the  omnibuses 
have  the  barest  apologies  for  springs, 
though  they  trundle  smoothly  along, 
their  wheels  just  touching  the  rip- 
pling waves,  as  easily  as  if  one  was 
driving  over  a  damp  billiard-table. 
When   the    tide  is   high,   and 
have  to  plough   through   the  fine 
deep  sand  above,  it  is  a  very  different 
matter;  or  when  the  Kishon  and 
the  Belus,  the  two  streams  we  have 
to  cross  on  the  way,  flooded  with 
winter  rains,  burst  all  sandy  bar- 
riers and   rush  headlong  into  the 
sea:  then  the  journey  may  be  in 
the  highest  degree  exciting,  as  the 
question  whether  they  are  fordable 
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or  not  becomes  problematical,  and 
sometimes  the  passengers  resort  to 
ferry-boats,  towing  the  swimming 
horses  and  floating  omnibus  after 
them ;  but  these  experiences  are 
confined  to  certain  times  of  the 
year,  and  usually  the  drive  from 
Haifa  to  Acre  along  the  edge  of 
the  waves,  with  the  cool  sea-breeze 
fanning  one  all  the  way,  is  as 
agreeable  as  can  be  imagined. 
Then  there  is  a  carriage  -  road  to 
Nazareth — a  distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles.  This  had  to  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  about  £200, 
the  whole  of  which  expense  was 
borne  by  the  German  colony — a  fact 
which  does  not  prevent  the  natives 
who  contributed  nothing  towards 
it,  from  using  it  freely.  There  is, 
besides,  the  road  which,  passing 
round  the  projecting  promontory 
upon  which  the  monastery  of  Car- 
mel  is  situated — enters  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
and  extends  to  Csesarea ;  indeed 
there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the 
country  is  concerned,  why  it  should 
not  extend  to  Jaffa,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles.  One  very  important 
reason  for  making  the  cart  before 
the  road  in  Turkey  is,  that  in  order 
to  make  a  road,  you  must  get  a 
concession.  But  as  the  Govern- 
ment now  refuses  to  grant  con- 
cessions for  any  purpose  to  any 
one,  limiting  itself  to  taking  back- 
sheesh  for  promises,  no  sane  indi- 
vidual would  endeavour  to  get  a 
concession  to  build  a  road ;  but 
you  do  not  require  a  concession  to 
build  a  cart,  and  having  built  it 
you  can  drive  it  at  your  own  risk. 
You  may  possibly  have  to  bribe  a 
caimakam  to  permit  you  to  remove 
stones  or  other  obstacles ;  and  you 
would  get  into  serious  trouble  if 
you  tried  to  build  a  bridge.  But 
there  are  various  unostentatious 
ways  of  opening  up  the  country, 
developing  its  resources,  and  help- 
ing the  inhabitants,  by  which  the 
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vigilance  of  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent improvement  of  any  kind  may 
be  eluded,  and  risk  of  serious  pen- 
alties avoided.  The  most  effective 
of  all  ways  really  to  benefit  the 
country,  would  be  for  foreigners  to 
come  to  it ;  and  the  fact  that  Haifa 
has  just  advanced  sufficiently  in 
civilisation  to  make  it  combine 
comfort  with  economy  as  a  winter 
resort,  points  it  out  as  the  locality 
especially  adapted  for  a  beginning 
to  be  made  in  this  direction.  There 
is  an  excellent  hotel,  kept  by  a 
German,  in  the  colony  ;  while  those 
who  prefer  it  can  find  board  and 
lodging  at  the  monastery,  where 
the  fathers  have  accommodation 
for  a  hundred  guests.  For  my  own 
part,  I  preferred  renting  a  house 
in  the  colony;  and  though  it  in- 
volved furnishing  throughout,  the 
undertaking  proved  more  simple 
and  economical  than  I  could  have 
imagined.  Nor  could  any  better 
evidence  be  required  of  the  resour- 
ces of  the  colony  than  the  fact  that 
I  was  enabled  either  to  purchase 
or  have  made,  everything  I  required 
to  furnish  and  install  myself  simply 
but  comfortably  in  a  roomy  two- 
storeyed  house.  Most  of  the  colon- 
ists now  speak  Arabic,  and  among 
the  younger  members  excellent 
servants  are  to  be  found.  Mutton, 
veal,  pork,  and  chickens  are  the 
principal  articles  of  meat  diet  to 
be  obtained  ;  and  the  native  bazaar 
affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

The  population  of  Haifa  has  now 
increased  to  about  6000  inhabitants, 
and  we  ride  or  drive  to  it  from  the 
colony,  a  mile  distant,  between 
high  cactus  hedges.  During  the 
grain  season  it  presents  quite  a 
busy  aspect :  hundreds  of  camels 
with  grain  from  the  Hauran,  are 
at  this  time  of  the  year  clustered 
in  picturesque  groups  under  the 
high  cactus  hedge  at  the  gate  of 
the  town,  where  the  principal 
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warehouses  for  the  reception  of 
their  loads  are  collected.  During 
more  than  half  the  year  the  haz*- 
bour  is  seldom  without  one  steamer ; 
sometimes  there  are  as  many  as 
four  or  five  loading  with  barley, 
wheat,  the  maize  of  the  country, 
sesame,  carob  -  beans,  and  other 
native  products,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  olive-oil,  nuts, 
cheese,  colocynth,  and,  sad  to  re- 
late, charcoal.  There  is  an  express 
prohibition  against  the  exportation 
of  this  article,  as  it  is  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  remaining  woods 
which  still  cover  Carmel  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  hills.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  see  this  denudation  going  on 
when  the  urgent  need  of  the  country 
is  more  wood,  and  when  it  is  so 
necessary  to  prevent  its  further 
desiccation ;  but  the  most  strin- 
gent enactments  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  always  to  be  overcome 
by  backsheesh,  and  the  exportation 
of  charcoal  takes  place  openly  under 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  now  that  it  has 
once  fairly  made  a  start,  that 
Haifa  is  destined  to  become  the 
most  important  port  in  Palestine. 
Its  merits  as  a  harbour,  and  its 
capacity  for  improvement,  have  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  in  the  pages 
of  this  magazine.  With  the  vast 
and  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  as  a 
back  country,  across  which  a  rail- 
road could  be  constructed  without 
difficulty  to  the  great  grain-produc- 
ing district  of  the  Hauran,  and  a 
sufficient  outlay  of  capital  on  its  har- 
bour, it  would  be  the  natural  outlet 
for  the  chief  products  of  the  country. 
Its  commercial  development  may 
be  left,  however,  to  the  laws  which 
govern  trade ;  it  has  been  rather 
to  the  tourist  or  invalid  that  I  have 
sought  to  recommend  it,  than  to  the 
capitalist.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  agreeable  climate  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  tha  •«  it  offers. 
From  October  to  January  i>e  tem- 


perature is  generally  that  of  the 
finest  summer  weather  in  England. 
Then  it  begins  to  get  a  little  chilly, 
and  a  fire  in  the  evenings  is  a  grate- 
ful addition  to  the  natural  temper- 
ature ;  but  this  is  only  occasionally 
the  case  during  the  rainy  weather. 
The  rains  of  Palestine  have  become 
a  bugbear,  because  they  prevent 
travelling  in  tents,  and  are  rela- 
tively disagreeable  in  a  country 
where  the  days  are  invariably  fine ; 
but  the  rainiest  winter  month  here 
would  be  considered  a  fine  summer 
month  in  England.  It  does  not 
begin  to  get  really  hot  till  May ; 
and  the  experience  of  the  colonists, 
who  work  out  in  the  fields  in  all 
weathers,  is,  that  the  climate  of 
Carmel  is  exceptionally  bracing 
and  healthy.  But  its  most  power- 
ful attraction  is  the  charming  ex- 
cursions which  may  be  made  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  objects 
of  interest  which  abound  within 
an  easy  day's  drive  or  ride,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  own  beauty  of  situa- 
tion, and  the  lovely  view  of  the  Bay 
of  Acre  which  it  commands,  the 
fortifications  of  that  town  glisten- 
ing white  in  the  distance,  and  the 
circling  hills  of  Palestine,  over- 
topped by  snow  -  clad  Hermon, 
changing  in  hue  with  those  ten- 
der variations  of  atmosphere  which 
give  such  an  inexpressible  charm 
to  Eastern  scenery.  From  these 
smooth  sandy  beaches  we  may 
bathe  at  all  times  of  the  year 
without  the  risk  of  an  impossil 
temperature ;  and  the  concholc 
would  find  in  the  multitudes 
shells  with  which  they  are  strewn, 
a  never-ending  interest  and  delight. 
Here  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
the  Murex  vandarus  and  Murex 
tremantics,  the  prickly  shells  of  the 
fish  which,  in  old  time,  yielded  the 
far-famed  Tyrian  purple.  After 
a  storm  the  beach  is  strewn  with 
sponges,  which  are  obtained  off  the 
coast,  and  form  an  article  of  com- 
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nierce.  For  those  who  love  sport, 
the  thickets  of  Cannel  contain  wild 
boar;  while  partridges,  snipe,  quail, 
woodcock,  and  the  delicious  fran- 
colin,  are  to  be  found  in  quantities 
at  the  right  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  natives  despise  the  fresh-water 
fish  which  abound  in  the  Kishon, 
Belus,  and  other  streams;  but  they 
none  the  less  afford  fair  sport  to 
the  unambitious  angler  who  likes 
variety  and  quantity  rather  than 
quality,  and  condescends  to  a  worm. 
As  I  have  already  said,  we  can 
drive  in  three  different  directions, 
— either  along  the  beach  to  Acre, 
or  by  the  road  to  Nazareth,  or 
round  the  promontory  of  Cannel 
along  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Let 
us  choose  the  last  road,  which,  for 
the  first  half -hour,  traverses  the 
lands  of  the  colony :  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest,  for  it  is  smooth 
and  stoneless  till  we  reach  the  curi- 
ous mound  at  the  base  of  the  cliff 
upon  which  the  monastery  is  situ- 
ated. It  is  a  circular  stony  tumu- 
lus about  fifty  feet  high,  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  the  rocks  bear 
marks  of  men's  handiwork.  Pro- 
bably excavation  would  bring  to 
light  a  ruin ;  but  it  is  so  covered 
with  earth  that  the  Arabs  plough 
over  it :  it  is  known  by  them  as 
Tel-es-Senak.  The  road  passes  be- 
tween it  and  the  base  of  the  steep 
rocky  side  of  Carmel,  which  seems 
here  almost  honeycombed  with 
caves.  These  are  worth  stopping 
to  examine,  though  they  look  mere 
holes  in  the  rock.  Some  of  the 
apertures  are  so  filled  up  with 
debris  that  an  entrance  is  impossi- 
ble ;  but  if  we  lie  down  and  peer 
in,  we  see  the  marks  of  cuttings  in 
the  rock,  showing  that  they  have 
been  inhabited.  Others  are  larger, 
and  have  been  carved  into  rude 
doorways;  and  in  these,  again, 
are  stone  divisions,  as  though  the 
occupant  had  made  himself  a  stone 
bed.  Some  are  cut  into  oblong  shapes 
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resembling  sarcophagi,  and  suggest 
that  they  may  have  been  used  for 
tombs.  Everywhere  the  steep  lime- 
stone rock  bears  marks  of  having 
been  much  inhabited :  nights  of 
steps  are  cut  into  it ;  square  cut- 
tings exist  where  solid  blocks  have 
been  taken  out  of  it.  In  one  place 
there  is  a  complete  corridor  behind 
a  series  of  flying  buttresses  of  rock, 
where  flocks  of  goats  take  shelter 
now.  In  the  crusading  days  Car- 
mel must  have  been  a  perfect  rab- 
bit-warren of  hermits  if  all  these 
caves  were  occupied — and  those  I 
have  so  far  examined  certainly  have 
been.  There  is,  however,  also  a 
theory  to  the  effect  that  they  served 
as  sentry-boxes  to  the  crusaders. 
At  any  rate,  not  a  twentieth  part  of 
them  have  been  examined,  for  they 
abound  all  through  this  limestone 
mountain,  and  here  alone  is  occu- 
pation enough  cut  out  for  the 
winter  resident.  From  the  point 
where  these  first  caves  are  situated 
we  have  a  magnificent  view  of  an 
unbroken  line  of  beach  for  about 
twelve  miles,  and  on  a  projecting 
point  at  its  furthest  extremity 
discern  the  outlines  of  the  noble 
ruin  of  Athlit.  Skirting  the  base 
of  the  range  for  half  an  hour  more, 
we  reach  a  narrow  gorge,  and  in 
order  to  explore  it,  have  to  leave  our 
carriage,  and  proceed  on  foot.  So  far 
the  scenery  has  been  treeless.  Car- 
mel, rugged  and  barren,  has  been  on 
our  left,  and  a  strip  of  plain  with 
the  sea  on  our  right ;  but  here,  to  our 
surprise,  pent  up  between  the  pro- 
jecting flanks  of  the  mountain,  we 
come  upon  a  garden  of  figs,  olives, 
and  pomegranates.  It  is  not  above  a 
hundred  yards  across,  but  it  wedges 
itself  up  into  the  mountain  till  it 
becomes  a  strip  scarce  three  trees 
wide,  and  then  we  suddenly  come 
npon  the  cause  of  all  this  fertility. 
Gushing  from  a  cleft  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  is  a  rill  of  purest  water, 
conducted  into  a  tank  about  twelve 
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feet  square,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  perhaps  by  the  old  monks, 
probably  by  men  more  or  less  holy 
far  anterior  to  them;  for  since 
the  time  of  Elijah,  Carmel  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  sacred  character, 
and  has  been  much  affected  in  con- 
sequence by  devotees.  Among  the 
Jews,  it  takes  rank  for  sanctity 
immediately  after  Sinai,  being  the 
second  most  sacred  mountain  in 
the  world.  There  is  something 
about  this  solitary  spot,  replete 
with  the  traces  of  a  handiwork  of 
the  remote  past,  which  cannot  fail 
to  impress  the  beholder.  But  there 
are  other  surprises  in  store  for 
him.  Looking  up  the  valley,  we 
perceive  that  it  seems  at  one  time 
or  other  to  have  been  spanned  by 
a  work  of  solid  masonry.  What 
remains  of  it  projects  nearly  half 
across  the  chasm,  and  we  eagerly 
scramble  towards  it.  We  now 
find  ourselves  traversing  a  smooth 
white  limestone  surface,  into  which, 
where  the  ascent  is  steepest,  steps 
have  been  cut.  On  one  side  of  us 
is  a  wall  of  limestone,  and  from  it 
project  layers  of  petrified  twigs 
and  branches  of  trees.  The  rock 
at  our  feet  seems  strewn  with  these 
stone  memorials  of  a  bygone  for- 
est, and  here  people  who  have  a 
turn  rather  for  fossils  than  for 
caves  will  have  their  appetite 
abundantly  gratified.  Passing  be- 
yond the  overhanging  masonry,  we 
find  that  it  forms  a  sort  of  ram- 
part for  a  little  plateau  of  earth, 
upon  which  there  is  another  little 
garden  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
in  extent,  the  owner  of  which  lives 
in  a  hut  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave, 
and  stares  at  us  with  astonishment. 
At  the  upper  end  of  his  little  gar- 
den is  another  stone  cistern,  five  or 
six  feet  square,  fed  from  a  capacious 
spring  in  the  rock,  which  has  been 
arched  over,  the  whole  embowered 
by  fruit-trees,  and  forming  a  cool 
and  most  romantic  retreat  from 
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the  world.  So,  at  least,  thought 
the  earliest  monks,  for  here  they 
erected  their  first  monastery,  one 
chamber  of  which,  massively  built, 
is  still  standing.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  the  solid 
masonry  construction  is  of  older 
date  than  the  Crusades,  though  it 
may  have  formed  part  of  a  military 
as  well  as  a  monkish  stronghold. 
There  is  a  wild  rocky  path,  which 
I  have  yet  to  explore,  leading  fur- 
ther up  the  glen,  by  which  the 
ridge  may  be  traversed,  and  we 
may  drop  down  upon  the  plain 
near  Haifa  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  native  name 
for  this  spot  is  Ain  Siah ;  and 
according  to  tradition,  it  was  on 
the  coast  opposite  the  gorge  that 
the  crusading  king,  "  Saint "  Louis 
of  France,  was  wrecked  when  the 
monks  gave  him  shelter  and  hos- 
pitality, and  in  return  for  it  he 
helped  them  at  a  later  period  to 
collect  funds  for  the  construction 
of  a  larger  building,  which  was 
afterwards  erected  on  the  site 
where  the  present  monastery  now 
stands.  Not  one,  probably,  in  a 
hundred  tourists  who  visit  that 
monastery  have  ever  heard  of, 
much  less  explored,  the  romantic 
glen,  scarcely  an  hour's  ride  dis- 
tant from  it,  whose  rocky  recesses 
gave  birth  to  the  now  celebrated 
order  of  the  Carmelite  monks. 

Emerging  once  more  on  to  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  and  continuing 
southward,  we  presently  find  our- 
selves entering  extensive  olive- 
groves.  The  country  we  have 
been  traversing  is  somewhat  stony, 
but  so  fertile  as  to  have  tempted 
the  German  colony  to  purchase  a 
considerable  tract  of  land.  They 
were,  however,  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  cultivate 
it  themselves,  owing  to  the  turbu- 
lent character  of  the  population  of 
the  village  of  El  Tireh,  to  which 
the  gardens  we  are  now  entering 
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belong.      In  spite  of  every  effort 
to   conciliate   them,  it  was  found 
impossible   to   overcome  their  un- 
ruly and  thievish  propensities ;  and 
rather  than  risk  collisions,  the  land 
has  been  let  to  Arab  tenants,  who 
cultivate  it  on  shares.      The  peo- 
ple of  El  Tireh  are  notorious  for 
their    bad    character   all    through 
the  country.      They  are  fanatical 
Moslems,  and  sufficiently  wealthy, 
when  they  commit  acts  of  depre- 
dation, to  bribe  the  authorities  to 
condone    their    offence ;    so    they 
are  a  terror  to  their   poorer  and 
less  influential  neighbours.     Their 
village  is  worth  visiting,  however, 
on  account  of  the  ruins  of  an  old 
crusading    castle,    now    converted 
into  a  mosque,  and  of  the  numer- 
ous caverns  and  ancient  rock-hewn 
cisterns   with   which    the    hillside 
and  glens  that  run  back  into  the 
mountain    abound.       I    had    only 
time  to  stay  long   enough  to  see 
that  the  place  was  worth  another 
visit;    and    notwithstanding   their 
evil  reputation,  I  was  treated  with 
much    civility    by    the    villagers. 
Once    more    striking    across    the 
plain  from  the  base  of  the  range 
to  the  sea,  we  arrive  in  little  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  low  lime- 
stone   ridge   which    separates   the 
plain   from  the   beach.      The  for- 
mation of  the  country  here  is  very 
peculiar.       The   plain,   which   had 
sloped  from  the  mountains  gently 
towards  the  sea,  now  almost  takes 
an   opposite    incline,    so   that   the 
winter   streams  from  Carmel,  not 
finding   a   natural    slope    seaward, 
are  apt  to  stagnate  in  marshes  at 
the  base  of  the  range,  thus  render- 
ing  the    country  to  the  south   of 
Tireh    during    the    early   summer 
months  very  feverish.     As  if  still 
further    to    render    the    drainage 
difficult,     there     extends     parallel 
with  the  sea,  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  it,  a  range  of  limestone 
rocks  about   fifty  feet   high,   here 


and  there  rent  into  chasms.     Skirt- 
ing  these,  we    suddenly  find   our- 
selves  at  an   opening,    apparently 
artificial.     It  is  just  wide  enough 
to  admit   the  carriage ;    and  now 
we  perceive  the  deep  ruts  of  an- 
cient chariot-wheels  in  the  white 
rock,   and    examining    more    min- 
utely, find  holes  in  the  entrance- 
rocks  at  each  side,   showing  that 
in  old  time  this  passage  could  be 
barred.     For  about  fifty  yards  we 
traverse  the  narrow  passage.    Here 
and  there  on  the  sides  we  observe 
steps  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
the  surface  of  which,  in  all  direc- 
tions, bears  the  marks  of  cuttings. 
We  emerge  from  this  artificial  cleft 
upon  a  small  sandy  plain,  and  find 
ourselves  suddenly  in  the  presence 
of  the  ruins  of  Athlit,   the  most 
striking  feature  of  which  is  a  mag- 
nificent isolated  fragment  of  wall, 
some  sixty  feet  high.     The  carved 
blocks  which  formed  its  external 
casing  have  been  partially  removed, 
and  it  looks  like  some  grand  skel- 
eton  of   departed  greatness.     We 
enter  the  ruins  by  a  gateway,  in 
which  there  are  still  massive  wooden 
doors,  and  perceive  immediately  on 
our  right  the  traces  of  three  tiers 
of  vaults,  one  above  another,  form- 
ing possibly  the  foundations  upon 
which    the    temple   was   built,    of 
which  the  fragment  of  wall  is  all 
that   remains.      High   up   on    its 
inner  surface  we  see  the  spring  of 
three  of  the  arches  which  probably 
formed   the    support   of   the   roof, 
and  which  rest  upon  corbels  formed 
respectively  of  the  heads  of  a  man 
and   a   woman    and   a    bunch    of 
acanthus -leaves.      Attracted  by  a 
hole  in  the  rubbish  at  our  feet,  we 
scramble  into  it,  and  find  ourselves 
in  a  dark  vault,  the  dimensions  of 
which  a  lighted  lucifer-match  fails 
to  reveal ;  but  this  is  only  a  visit 
of   reconnaissance,    so   we   do  not 
waste  time  over  it,  but  proceed  on 
our  exploration,    enabled    only  to 
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gather  vague  ideas  as  to  the  former 
shape  and  aspect  of  these  massive 
ruins;  for  they  have  been  built 
over  by  the  squalid  group  of  peas- 
antry who  have  made  them  their 
home,  and  whose  huts,  nestling 
into  them  in  every  direction,  ren- 
der examination  s  difficult.  Then 
they  have  for  centuries  served  as 
a  quarry,  from  which  ready -cut 
blocks  of  stone  could  be  taken 
away  to  build  the  fortifications  of 
Acre,  or  construct  mosques  or  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  towns  on  the 
coast.  No  doubt  all  that  was 
finest  in  the  shape  of  columns  or 
stone -carving  has  long  since  been 
removed,  but  from  the  fragments 
that  remain  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  past  grandeur  of 
the  place.  Situated  on  a  project- 
ing promontory,  washed  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea,  Athlit  was  pro- 
tected by  a  sea-wall,  the  massive 
fragments  of  which  still  remain, 
and  which  has  evidently  suc- 
cumbed to  the  ravages,  not  of  the 
ocean,  but  of  man.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  my  visit  there  was  a  heavy 
sea  rolling,  and  the  effect  was  in- 
expressibly grand.  I  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  ruin,  some  fifty 
feet  above  the  rocks,  and  watched 
the  breakers  swirling  over  them, 
and  dashing  themselves  upon  the 
ancient  masonry,  through  the  base 
of  which  here  and  there  breaches 
have  been  made,  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  intact,  thus  form- 
ing rude  archways  through  which 
the  breakers  swept  into  the  base 
of  the  cliff.  Following  round 
to  the  southern  side,  I  again  en- 
tered a  vault,  this  time  sufficiently 
lighted  by  apertures  to  allow  me 
to  perceive  that  it  was  about 
120  yards  in  length,  30  feet  in 
breadth,  and  about  the  same  in 
height.  The  natives  used  it  for 
storing  their  grain.  Altogether  I 
know  of  no  more  impressive  ruin 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  than 
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Athlit,  though  it  is  scarcely  ever 
visited  by  travellers — probably  be- 
cause no  Biblical  association  at- 
taches to  it,  and  because  it,  of 
course,  does  not  compare  with  the 
ruins  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
with  those  of  other  parts  of  Syria 
outside  of  Palestine.  The  earliest 
mention  of  Athlit,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  is  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash,  where  it  is 
called  by  the  name  of  "  Better  "  (it 
is  known  among  the  Arabs  to  this 
day  as  "Bitter"),  in  connection 
with  the  historical  record  of  that 
remarkable  revolt  undertaken  by 
the  Jews  against  the  Romans  in  the 
year  A.D.  130,  under  the  leadership 
of  Simon,  surnamed  Barcochebas, 
"son  of  the  star,"  who  was  recog- 
nised by  the  celebrated  Rabbi  ben 
Akiba  as  the  Messiah,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  from  the  Roman 
rule  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  kingdom,  and  in  maintaining 
his  independence  during  three  years 
and  a  half.  Better  was  one  of  the 
principal  strongholds  of  this  short- 
lived struggle,  and  is  celebrated  in 
Jewish  literature  as  the  last  spot 
upon  which  Jewish  national  inde- 
pendence was  maintained.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
prior  to  this  period  it  was  a  Roman 
city  of  some  importance. 

It  was  destined  once  again  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  It  became 
celebrated  during  the  Crusades 
under  the  name  of  Castellum  Pere- 
grinorum,  or  the  CJidteau  des  Pel- 
erins.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  it  bore  the  name 
of  Petra  Incisa,  probably  owing  to 
the  rock-cut  passage  to  it,  which  I 
have  already  described.  In  1218, 
the  Templars  restored  the  castle 
and  constituted  it  the  chief  seat 
of  their  order,  on  which  occasion 
it  is  recorded  that  they  "found  a 
number  of  strange  unknown  coins  " 
— possibly  a  currency  used  by  Bar- 
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cochebas.  At  this  time  the  castle 
was  regarded  as  an  outwork  of 
Acre,  which  was  the  chief  crusad- 
ing stronghold.  lu  1220  it  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Muaz- 
zarn,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  it  was 
only  abandoned  by  the  Crusaders 
in  1291  because  Acre  had  been 
taken,  and  it  remained  the  only 
spot  still  held  by  the  Christians  in 
the  country.  It  has  thus  had  the 
curious  privilege  of  having  been 
the  last  Jewish  and  the  last  Chris- 
tian possession  in  Palestine. 

If  we  have  started  from  Haifa 
early  enough,  and  not  lingered  too 
long  on  the  way,  we  have  still  time 
to  reach  Tantura,  the  Biblical  Dor, 
see  what  there  is  to  be  seen,  and  get 
home  comfortably  to  dinner.  Fol- 
lowing the  coast-road  for  five  miles 
more,  and  passing  the  obscure  ruins 
of  Hadara  and  Kefr  Lam,  we  ob- 
serve to  the  right,  standing  alone 
on  the  seashore  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  another 
lofty  isolated  fragment  of  wall, 
that  from  a  distance  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  lighthouse,  but  which 
now  turns  out  to  be  all  that  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  castle,  whose 
substructures  date  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  middle  ages.  The 
limestone  range  which  we  have  re- 
marked at  Athlit  continues  to  cut 
off  the  plain  from  the  sea,  and  in 
it  are  caverns,  while  near  Tantura 
it  is  covered  with  the  shapeless 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town.  This 
was  probably  the  part  occupied  by 
the  Jews,  who,  we  are  told  in  the 
Bible,  were  unable  to  completely 
drive  the  Canaanites  out  of  the 
I  place,  but  compelled  them  to  pay 
tribute  while  they  occupied  the 
upper  portion  of  the  town.  In 
former  times  there  must  have  been 
a  good  harbour  at  Tantura,  formed 
by  a  chain  of  rocky  islets,  upon 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
sea-wall,  while  their  sides  are  hol- 
lowed by  caverns.  Even  now, 


when  the  breakers  are  not  too  high 
to  prevent  the  coasting  craft  from 
running  through,  they  find  here  a 
secure  shelter ;  and  there  is  an  at- 
tempt at  trade  on  a  small  scale. 
But  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of 
Tireh,  have  a  doubtful  reputation  ; 
and  though  they  entertained  me 
hospitably,  I  met  some  years  ago 
a  party  of  tourists  at  Jerusalem 
who  had  been  robbed  by  them. 

Classical  authors  mention  Dor 
as  having  been  a  Phosnician  colony. 
During  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi, 
it  was  besieged  and  partly  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  town  and  harbour 
were  subsequently  restored  by  Ga- 
binius,  a  Roman  general.  It  must 
at  one  time  have  been  a  handsome 
city  ;  for  we  read  that  in  the  time 
of  St  Jerome  its  ruins  were  still  a 
subject  of  admiration.  There  is  a 
marsh  near,  where  a  friend  who 
accompanied  me  had  last  year 
killed  a  wild  boar ;  and  a  little  be- 
low it,  a  stream  which  is  carried 
through  the  limestone  ridge  by  an 
artificial  cutting,  and  spanned  by 
an  old  Roman  single-arched  bridge 
in  good  preservation.  Below  this 
it  expands  into  a  deep,  narrow, 
very  sluggish  stream,  known  as  the 
Crocodile  river.  My  friend  assured 
me  that  the  existence  of  crocodiles 
is  no  myth,  for  he  had  himself  seen 
the  carcass  of  one  not  long  since, 
which  had  been  killed  by  the  na- 
tives. The  Arab  tradition  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  animals  in  the 
river  is,  that  there  was  once  a 
quarrel  between  two  brothers  whose 
properties  were  divided  by  the 
stream,  and  that  one  was  more 
powerful  than  the  other,  and  con- 
stantly threatening  to  annex  his 
property,  on  which  the  latter  ap- 
plied to  an  influential'  friend  in 
Egypt  for  help.  His  friend  replied 
that  he  was  unable  to  come  him- 
himself,  but  sent  him  instead  a 
brace  of  crocodiles  to  put  into  the 
dividing  river :  and  by  this  simple 
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means  he  succeeded  in  protecting 
his  property  ever  after.  I  found  a 
very  good  English-built  boat  sub- 
merged in  this  stream,  and  on 
inquiry  was  informed  that  the 
irrepressible  British  tourist  had 
contrived  to  get  it  here,  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  croco 
diles  ;  but  I  could  hear  nothing  as 
to  his  success.  The  river  falls  into 
a  large  lagoon,  which  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  low  beach,  over 
which  the  waves  break  in  a  storm. 
These  lagoons  extend  more  or  less 
to  Csesarea;  but  this  would  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  day's  excur- 
sion from  Haifa.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  spot  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  has  recently  become  inter- 
esting, not  from  its  ancient  re- 
mains —  though  these  exist  —  so 
much  as  from  the  experiment 
which  is  now  being  attempted  by 
the  Central  Committee  of  Rou- 
mania,  who  have  chosen  it  as  the 
site  for  a  Jewish  agricultural  col- 
ony. It  is  distant  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  about 
four  hundred  feet  above  it,  on 
one  of  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Car- 
mel  range.  As  the  settlers  are 
only  just  getting  into  the  Arab 
huts  as  their  first  year's  lodgings, 
and  as  they  have  not  yet  begun  to 
cultivate,  it  is  too  early  to  judge 
of  the  probable  chances  of  success. 
Indeed  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  Government  threaten 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
them,  unless  assisted  by  foreign 
influence,  even  to  establish  them- 
selves permanently  on  the  land  of 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to 
become  owners,  but  where,  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  proposed  to  place  them 
as  labourers  of  a  foreign  proprietor. 
From  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  of 
this  property,  which  I  visited,  a 
magnificent  view  is  obtained  south- 
ward over  the  plain  of  Sharon  as 
far  as  Csesarea,  and  eastward  over 
the  high  wooded  and  undulating 
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slopes,  characterised  by  Captain 
Conder,  who  has  done  so  much  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  exploration  of 
Palestine,  as  the  most  available 
country  for  colonisation,  and  known 
by  the  natives  as  "the  breezy 
land ; "  behind  which,  still  further 
east  and  north,  rise  the  higher 
mountains  of  Palestine,  with  the 
rounded  summit  of  Tabor,  backed 
by  snow-clad  Hermon  in  the  ex- 
treme north-east,  while  immediate- 
ly to  the  north  the  Carmel  range 
shuts  in  the  view.  The  more  one 
explores  the  hills  and  valleys  of  all 
this  neighbourhood,  the  more  im- 
pressed does  one  become  with  the 
numerous  traces  which  abound  of 
the  dense  population  which  must 
at  one  time  have  inhabited  all  this 
country.  Everywhere  among  the 
rocks  we  come  upon  steps,  or 
grooves,  or  cuttings,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  man's  handiwork.  Here 
at  this  hamlet  of  Summarin  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  ruts  in 
the  limestone  formed  by  chariot- 
wheels,  and  I  found  that  they  led 
to  the  remains  of  what  had  once 
been  a  town.  There  were  the  foun- 
dations of  the  old  walls ;  and  at 
one  place  the  three  sides  of  what 
had  once  been  a  chamber  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock.  Each  side  con- 
tained rows  of  niches  two  inches 
apart— each  niche  being  about  a 
foot  high,  six  inches  across,  and  six 
inches  deep.  On  the  most  perfect 
side  there  were  six  rows — each  row 
containing  eighteen  niches,  and 
they  were  continued  probably  be- 
low the  debris,  which  had  partially 
filled  in  the  flooring.  I  could  only 
imagine  them  to  have  served  as 
receptacles  for  cinerary  urns.  The 
peasantry  still  occupied  the  little 
hamlet,  which  was  now  to  become 
partly  tenanted  by  the  Roumanian 
Jews,  of  whom  half-a-dozen  were 
present  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
contrasting  strangely  in  their  long 
caftans  and  curled  locks  witli  the 
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swarthy  fellaldn,  whose  copart- 
ners in  cultivation  they  were  to  be 
during  the  early  stage  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  latter  showed  a  consid- 
erable repugnance  to  the  prospect 
of  this  description  of  co-operation 
— not  at  all  upon  religious,  but 
upon  purely  economic  grounds. 
Practically  they  saw  that  they 
were  to  be  the  teachers  and  the 
Jews  the  pupils,  and  they  wished 
this  fact  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  the  future  division  of  pro- 
fits. They  made  high  demands  in 
consequence  ;  and  as  it  is  not  in  the 
Jewish  nature  to  submit  to  high 
demands,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
warm  discussion  on  the  subject. 
They  looked  at  the  weak  chetif 
physiques  of  these  immigrants, 
fresh  from  the  Ghetto  of  some 
Roumanian  town,  with  a  not  un- 
natural suspicion  of  their  powers 
of  endurance,  and  indeed  it  re- 
quired an  effort  of  imagination  to 
picture  them  running  their  furrows 
at  the  tail  of  a  plough.  However, 
it  is  a  good  sign  for  the  nation  that 
their  hearts  should  be  so  set  upon 
developing  a  capacity  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  it  is  one  which 
all  well-wishers  to  the  land  and 
its  former  people,  would  do  well  to 
encourage  and  aid  to  their  utmost. 
One  of  the  fellahin,  seeing  my 
interest  in  ruins  and  topographical 
curiosities,  led  me  to  the  head  of  a 
valley,  where  he  said  there  was  a 
mysterious  rock  with  a  hole  in  it, 
where  the  roaring  of  a  mighty  river 
might  be  heard.  The  aperture  was 
a  crack  in  a  table-rock  of  limestone, 
about  three  inches  by  two,  its  sides 
*~*re  worn  smooth  by  listeners  who 
had  placed  their  ears  upon  it  from 
time  immemorial.  On  following 
the  example  of  the  thousands  who 
had  probably  preceded  me  I  was 
saluted  by  a  strong  draught  of  air, 
which  rushed  upwards  from  un- 
known depths,  and  heard  to  my 
surprise  the  mighty  roaring  sound 
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that  had  given  the  rock  its  mys- 
tical reputation ;  but  I  felt  at  once 
that  no  subterranean  river  large 
enough  to  produce  the  rushing  of 
such  a  torrent,  was  likely,  for  phy- 
sical reasons,  to  exist  in  this  local- 
ity, for  the  noise  was  that  of  a 
distant  Niagara.  I  was  puzzled 
till  I  ascended  a  neighbouring  hill, 
where  the  roar  of  the  sea  was  dis- 
tinctly audible ;  and  I  am  therefore 
disposed  to  think  that  the  fissure 
must  have  led  to  a  cave  on  the  sea- 
shore, from  which  the  sound  is 
conducted,  as  by  a  whispering  gal- 
lery, to  this  point,  distant  from  it 
about  three  miles.  There  was  a 
fine  plateau  of  arable  land  on  this 
property,  while  some  of  the  hill- 
sides were  fairly  wooded,  and 
others  covered  with  a  thick  under- 
brush, in  which  are  to  be  found 
wild  cats,  gluttons,  porcupines,  and 
other  animals.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, were  highly  excited,  because 
they  had  killed  the  previous  day 
an  animal  which  they  all  declared 
they  had  never  seen  before.  They 
had  attempted  to  skin  it,  but  had 
been  unable  to  do  so,  on  account  of 
its  odour.  On  inspecting  the  car- 
cass, I  found  to  my  surprise  that 
it  was  a  fine  specimen  of  what 
appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  Amer- 
ican skunk,  —  an  animal  with 
which  I  have  unfortunately  had 
reason  to  be  too  well  acquainted 
for  it  to  be  easy  for  me  to  be  mis- 
taken in  its  identity.  But  if  nat- 
uralists, who  are  wiser  than  I  am, 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  animals  in  Asia,  then 
they  have,  at  all  events,  far  nearer 
relations  in  the  Old  World  than 
I  imagined.  Had  he  been  alive, 
and  favoured  me  with  a  whiff,  all 
doubts  would  have  been  at  an  end. 
The  testimony  of  the  natives  was 
that  they  had  never  smelt  such  a 
smell  before. 

From  Summarin,  we  may,  if  we 
like,  cross  the  hills,  drop  into  the 
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plain  of  Esdraelou,  and  still  reach 
Haifa  the  same  night ;  but  the  ex- 
cursion is  rather  too  long  to  be 
made  comfortably  in  one  day,  as 
there  are  many  interesting  spots 
to  be  visited.  I  have  dwelt  upon  it 
at  some  length,  merely  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  is  done  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carmel.  As  for  the 
mountain  itself,  it  is  a  ten -mile 
ride  along  the  backbone  of  the 
range  from  one  end  to  the  other,  at 
an  altitude  varying  from  1200  to 
1 800  feet  above  the  sea,  intersected 
by  numerous  gorges  and  ravines, 
all  which  require  exploring,  and  in 
regard  to  which  I  hope,  at  some 
future  time,  to  have  something 
to  say.  Besides  which,  there  is 
a  romantic  mountainous  country 
away  to  the  north-east,  where,  in 
spite  of  the  exhaustive  survey  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  work  re- 
mains to  be  done ;  and  for  this  no 
better  central  position  could  be 
found  than  Haifa. 

A  visit  to  Palestine  hitherto  has 
always  been  inseparably  connected 
in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  with 
tent-life — and  this  involves  either  a 
very  expensive  outlay,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  dragoman  and 
his  caravan  of  mules,  and  extor- 
tionate charges — or  it  means  travel- 
ling over  a  certain  route  fixed  by 
Cook,  at  £1,  5s.  a  day,  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous herd  of  tourists.  A 
winter  residence  at  Haifa  can  be 
arranged  for  a  much  lower  sum ; 
and  provided  the  visitor  is  satisfied 
with  such  excursions  as  I  have 
indicated — not  involving  more  than 
one  night  away  from  home,  and 
therefore  rendering  a  tent  equipage 
unnecessary  —  he  will  find  plenty 
of  interesting  exploration.  It  is 
always  possible  to  rough  it  with 
native  accommodation  for  one 
night,  so  that  a  dragoman  and  his 
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caravan  may  be  dispensed  with.  A 
servant,  who  speaks  a  little  of  some 
tongue  besides  Arabic,  to  cook  and 
interpret,  mounted  on  another  an- 
imal, and  carrying  some  bedding, 
food,  and  a  change  of  clothes,  is  all 
the  caravan  required.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  do  not  like  roughing  it, 
or  care  for  exploring  at  a  distance, 
will  have  riding,  driving,  bathing, 
and  shooting  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent without  spending  a  night 
away  from  a  house  furnished  with 
all  the  ordinary  comforts  of  civil- 
isation, in  the  midst  of  an  honest, 
industrious,  and  simple  community 
of  Germans,  whose  work  deserves 
the  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  country  they  are  labouring 
to  benefit  at  heart.  And  it  ought 
surely  to  be  no  little  satisfaction  to 
those  in  search  of  health  or  amuse- 
ment to  feel,  that  in  choosing 
Haifa  as  their  winter  resort,  they 
are  contributing  indirectly  to  the 
prosperity  and  development  of  a 
country  to  whose  restoration  so 
many  sacred  promises  are  attached. 
Haifa  may  be  reached  by  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers,  which 
touch  there  once  a  fortnight, 
either  from  Beyrout  or  from 
Alexandria.  Letters,  however,  ar- 
rive by  the  land-post  every  week  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  sufficient  inducement  offered) 
the  Messagerie  and  Russian  boats, 
which  pass  it  every  week  on  their 
way  from  Beyrout  to  Jaffa  and 
Egypt,  would  call  here.  Besides 
which,  the  commercial  lines  of 
Moss  and  Ball  occasionally  look 
in,  and  would  do  so  regularly  with 
a  very  little  more  encouragement. 
It  depends  upon  the  public  to 
remedy  its  present  comparative 
isolation,  which,  however,  to  many 
may  prove  rather  an  attraction 
than  a  drawback. 
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JOCO-SERIA. 


THERE  lies  open  011  our  desk  a 
small,  dumpy,  parchment  -  bound 
octavo,  of  eleven  hundred  and  odd 
pages.  It  is  the  rare  first  edition 
of  Otho  Melander's  'Joco-Seria,'  a 
favourite  book  of  jest  and  anec- 
dote in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  with  such  readers 
as  found  themselves  able  to  enjoy 
a  good  story  told  in  Latin.1 

The  humours  of  a  past  age,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  supply  a  sub- 
ject for  antiquarian  research  of  not 
less  interest  than  its  customs  and 
costumes.  The  sources  of  a  man's 
laughter  may,  perhaps,  tell  us  as 
much  about  him  as  the  cut  of  his 
coat  or  the  shape  of  his  hat.  Al- 
though there  is,  we  suppose,  an 
essential  element  in  the  humorous 
common  to  all  times  and  countries, 
there  is  also  a  colouring  and  flavour 
that  is  often  local  and  distinctive. 
One  can  never  be  quite  sure  that 
what  was  successful  in  provoking 
loud  guffaws  during  one  state  of 
human  culture  will  awaken  even 
smiles  during  another.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  wit  of  different  countries, 
it  is  true,  have  been  often  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. The  French  wits  are  not 
^without  their  "pawkieness"  (to  use 
a  hateful  word  which  some  Scotch- 
men seem  to  utter  with  a  peculiar 
relish  when  characterising  the  na- 
tional "wut").  Research  shows 
that  Irish  "  bulls  "  were  to  be  found 
upon  the  soil  of  ancient  Attica,  and 
have  bred  freely  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  Yankee  "  eye  -  openers  "  and 


gigantic  "  crammers  "  may  be  dis- 
covered among  the  jocularities  of 
the  grave  Germans.  Yet,  after  all 
due  allowance  made,  it  is  true  that 
time  and  place  leave  their  signatures 
on  the  humorous ;  and  even  from 
the  manner  of  retailing  an  old  story 
the  cultivated  virtuoso  can  some- 
times with  considerable  confidence 
assign  date  and  locale  to  this  kind 
of  bric-a-brac.  We  may  always 
succeed  in  getting  a  glimpse,  and 
sometimes  more  than  a  glimpse,  of 
a  country's  social  condition,  of  its 
intellectual  position,  and  of  the  re- 
lation of  its  people  to  morals  and 
religion,  from  a  knowledge  of  its 
current  jokes.  "Joe  Miller"  and  his 
kin  in  all  ages  offer  contributions  to 
sociology  that  must  not  be  lightly 
esteemed  ;  and  when  history  comes 
to  be  written  as  the  history  of  the 
several  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
not  merely  the  history  of  their  kings, 
wars,  and  political  constitutions,  a 
row  of  jest-books  must  have  their 
place  on  the  student's  shelves,  not  far 
from  the  Statute-books  and  Calen- 
dars of  State-papers.  Moreover,  a 
new  world  of  discovery  lies  open  to 
those  who,  pursuing  the  methods  of 
"  Comparative  Politics,"  "Compara- 
tive Mythology,"  "  Comparative 
Philology,"  and  other  such  sciences 
of  our  day,  enter  on  the  study  of 
"  Comparative  Jocology."  But  the 
Jakob  Lud  wig  Grimm  of  "Compara- 
tive Jocology  "  has  yet  to  appear,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  world  should  be 
thankful  for  small  offerings. 


1  The  first  edition  is  unnoticed  by  Brunet.  Neither  title  nor  colophon  gives 
the  year.  The  place  of  printing  is  Lichee  Solmensium.  The  copy  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer  was  given  in  1824  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  meta- 
physical fame,  to  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr  James  Maidment.  Each  of  its  three  successive  owners 
in  this  century  could  well  appreciate  its  odd  humours. 
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For  the  study  of  the  history  of 
humour  the  works  of  the  humor- 
ists of  greatest  genius  do  not  neces- 
sarily supply  the  most  serviceable 
material.  In  Aristophanes,  Cervan- 
tes, Shakespeare,  and  Moliere — to 
name  four  among  the  most  eminent 
— the  brilliant  artistic  spirit  so 
thoroughly  interpenetrates  the  hu- 
mour, that  the  problem  for  analysis 
is  complicated  and  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. It  is  a  simpler  task  in  the 
case  of  the  commonplace  pleasant- 
ries and  current  witticisms  of  each 
age. 

Jest-books,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, do  not  present  a  type  of 
literature  that  supplies  a  high  order 
of  intellectual  stimulant.  A  good 
joke,  indeed,  ex  vi  termini,  cannot 
be  dull ;  but  a  succession  of  even 
the  best  jokes  read  on  end  is  far 
from  enlivening  in  its  effects.  A 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
is  liable  to  distressing  attacks  of  in- 
somnia, has  informed  me  that  he 
has  again  and  again  gained  relief  by 
forcing  himself,  when  comfortably 
settled  in  bed,  to  read  Mark  Lemon's 
'  Jest-Book. '  Before  the  tenth  page 
is  reached  he  finds  himself  with 
just  sense  and  energy  enough  to  put 
the  extinguisher  on  the  candle.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  determine  the 
psychological  causes  of  this  result, 
but  the  fact  is  of  practical  interest. 
Wordsworth  found  it  unavailing  in 
his  sleepless  moods  to  think  of — 

"  A  flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by 
One  after  one. 

We  wish  we  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  advising  the  poet  to  try  a 
succession  of  facetiae.  When  he 
had  got  his  night-cap  on  he  might 
have  summoned  to  his  bedside  the 
ever-faithful  Dorothy,  and  requested 
that  he  should  be  favoured  with  a 
seriesof  "oldjoes" — "one  afterone." 
We  believe  that  wearied  nature 
would  have  ere  long  succumbed. 


Joco-Seria.'  [Feb. 

Melander's  '  Joco-Seria '  is  a  spe- 
cimen, in  some  respects  a  favourable 
specimen,  of  a  class  of  humorous 
divertissement  with  which  scholars 
occasionally  entertained  themselves 
in  the  days  before  Latin  ceased  to 
be  the  common  language  of  literary 
intercourse.  Melander  in  the  book 
before  us,  which  with  large  augmen- 
tations was  reissued  three  or  four 
times  in  different  forms,  has  hap- 
pily varied  the  monotony  of  endless 
jests  and  comicalities  by  freely  in- 
terspersing among  them  anecdotes 
of  a  graver  kind.  Outside  the 
bounds  of  his  professional  studies 
as  a  lawyer,  he  seems  to  have  been 
an  extensive  reader  of  miscellaneous 
literature,  ranging  from  Italian  ro- 
mances to  sermons  and  Biblical  com- 
mentaries. In  all  his  reading  he 
certainly  kept  an  eye  open  for  an  en- 
tertaining story.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  once  popular  '  Percy  Anec- 
dotes '  by  the  numerous  specimens 
given  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
princes  and  heroes  of  the  world  and 
of  the  Church.  Thus  we  find  Dio- 
nysius  of  Syracuse,  Charlemagne, 
St  Antony,  Luther,  The  Grand 
Turk  Solyman,  St  Macarius,  Charles 
V.,  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Julius  III., 
Philip  of  Macedon,  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  and  scores  of  others,  figur- 
ing in  his  pages.  Another  feature 
of  the  '  Percy  Anecdotes '  we  find 
anticipated  in  several  stories  illus- 
trative of  the  intelligence  and  affec- 
tion of  animals.  Passing  by  anec- 
dotes of  faithful  dogs,  we  come  to 
the  delightful  old  story  of  Andro- 
clus  and  the  Lion,  as  told  by  Aulus 
Gellius.  But  it  is  no  sooner  related 
than  it  is  capped  by  the  more  won- 
derful history  of  the  grateful  Lion, 
from  whose  paw  the  Abbot  Gerasi- 
mus,  a  Syrian  saint,  had  extracted 
a  thorn.  We  learn  how  the  excel- 
lent brute,  to  please  his  benefactor, 
became  thenceforward  a  reformed 
character,  and  was  content  to  feed 
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upon  bread  and  boiled  beans  ;  how 
for  a  time  he  laboured  under  the 
unfounded  suspicion  of  having  re- 
lapsed into  old  habits  and  de- 
voured the  abbot's  donkey;  how, 
eventually,  his  character  was  clear- 
ed; and,  lastly,  how  he  died  of  grief 
upon  the  grave  of  his  master.  That 
birds  are  not  behind  beasts  in  their 
thankful  recognition  of  the  kind- 
ness of  man,  is  illustrated  by  a  stu- 
pendous story  about  an  eagle  (twin- 
brother,  one  cannot  help  thinking, 
to  Daniel  O'Rourke's  "  aigle  ")  from 
^Elian's  De  natura  animalium;  and 
by  a  story  of  more  recent  date, 
vouched  for  by  the  German  juris- 
consult, Justin  Gobler,  how  a  stork 
made  acknowledgment  of  the  secu- 
rity afforded  to  its  nest  on  the  roof 
by  a  visit  to  the  master  of  the  house 
on  the  day  before  its  autumn  migra- 
tion, and  on  the  day  after  its  arrival 
in  the  spring,  on  one  occasion  bring- 
ing to  his  benefactor,  all  the  way 
from  the  sunny  south,  a  piece  of 
ginger,  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude 
and  esteem.  These  are  specimens 
of  a  large  number  of  Melander's 
Seria  which,  we  suspect,  a  change 
of  sentiment  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  evidence  may  practically 
transfer  for  most  modern  readers 
into  the  class  of  Joca.  Yet  we  would 
hope  that  with  some  a  sentiment 
of  tenderness  and  respect  towards 
these  beliefs  of  our  ancestors  may 
mingle  with  the  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion with  which  we  are  disposed  to 
reflect  upon  our  own  superior  en- 
lightenment. Now  that  men  of 
science  are  making  so  plausible  a 
case  for  the  orang-outang  as  "  next 
of  kin,"  and  talk  of  the  gorilla  as 
though  much  in  the  position  of  a 
first  cousin  once  removed — are  we 
really  more  sympathetic  in  our 
dealings  with  the  whole  body  of 
our  poor  relations, — I  shall  not  say 
than  such  as  St  Francis,  with  the 
creatures  he  was  fond  of  calling 
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"  my  little  sisters,  the  birds,"  and 
"  my  brother,  the  ass,"  but — than 
those  who  believed  in  possible 
manifestations  of  at  least  the  na- 
tural virtues  in  the  lives  of  dumb 
animals  ? 

There  is  another  considerable 
group  of  "well-authenticated  his- 
tories "  recorded  by  Melander,  that 
has  shifted  its  place  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader  owing  to  the 
alteration  of  the  popular  belief 
on  the  subject  of  ghosts,  witch- 
craft, demoniacal  dealings  with 
mankind,  and  suchlike  subjects. 
Thus  the  story  of  the  "  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin,"  told  in  clever  rhymes 
by  Mr  Browning  for  the  amusement 
of  a  child,  here  appears  under  the 
title  '  De  Diabolo  horrenda  his- 
toria,' — the  Piper  turning  out  to  be 
none  other  than  Sathanas  himself. 
Witchcraft,  indeed,  was  for  Melan- 
der a  subject  for  deep  professional 
study;  and  we  possess  a  learned 
Latin  treatise  of  his  on  '  The  Prin- 
cipal Questions  involved  in  the 
Criminal  Process  against  Witches, 
together  with  a  new  Refutation, 
Juridical  and  Philosophical,  of  the 
Cold  Water  Test.'  Melander,  of 
course,  shared  the  belief  of  his  age 
in  the  reality  of  witchcraft;  he 
only  questioned  whether  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  the  floating  of 
the  suspected,  when  tied  in  due 
form,  thumbs  and  great  toes  to- 
gether, as  establishing  her  inno- 
cence. The  treatise  was  not  al- 
lowed to  go  unanswered;  and  an- 
other learned  lawyer,  Rick  by 
name,  replied  in  a  '  Defensio  probce 
aquoe  frigid^  We  know  how 
this  test  was  long  a  favourite  in 
this  country. 

All  Melander's  stories  on  sub- 
jects of  this  class  are  told  with 
becoming  gravity.  Now  and  then 
we  find  instances  of  good  Christian 
men  venturing  to  "  chaff"  the  devil, 
or  even  indulging  in  raillery  and 
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insult.  But  this,  we  must  remem- 
ber, was  no  joke,  and  had  the  full 
approval  of  at  least  one  school  of 
grave  divines. 

Melander,  or  Schwarzmann  (as 
his  name  ran  in  its  vernacular  and 
un-Grecised  form),  was  both  son  and 
grandson  of  Lutheran  pastors  ;  and 
the  family  traditions,  as  well  as  his 
own  experiences  as  a  listener  in 
church,  furnish  many  stories  true, 
or  at  all  events  vouched  for  with 
all  the  particularities  of  name,  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  that  illus- 
trate the  method  of  the  preachers 
of  the  day.  From  this  source,  and 
from  books  of  theology,  we  find 
some  curious  examples  of  special 
providence.  One  undutiful  son 
kicks  his  father,  and  the  guilty 
leg  thereupon  withers.  Another 
very  wicked  youth,  "  the  son  of 
pious  parents,"  though  an  expert 
swimmer,  is  "providentially  "drown- 
ed when  bathing,  "doubtless  in 
answer  to  the  daily  and  nightly 
supplications  "  of  these  good  people. 
A  third,  who  cuffed  the  parish 
minister,  knocked  his  father  on  the 
head,  and  threw  stones  through  the 
windows,  died  suddenly  (though  we 
moderns  might  not  think  super- 
naturally)  after  having  indulged  too 
freely  in  brandy  (vlnum  sublima- 
tuni).  Several  "well-authenticated" 
instances  are  given  of  murderers 
convicted  of  their  crime  by  the 
blood  of  the  victims  flowing  afresh 
in  their  presence.  Undevout  minds 
ventured  indeed  on  suggesting  "nat- 
ural and  philosophical  causes  "  rather 
than  an  immediate  divine  inter- 
position, but  none  were  so  sceptical 
as  to  deny  the  "  facts."  Instances 
of  corpses  bleeding  anew,  one  after 
eight  days,  and  another  on  being 
exhumed  after  being  buried  for  two 
months,  cease,  it  must  be  confessed, 
to  sustain  our  interest,  when  we 
have  had  clear  proof  that  the  hand 
cut  from  the  body  of  a  traveller 
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murdered  on  the  liighroad,  and 
hung  up  in  the  smoke  to  dry  within 
the  town-prison  of  Itzehoe  in  Prussia, 
ten  years  afterwards  began  to  distil 
drops  of  blood  on  the  occasion  of 
the  guilty  man  happening  to  be 
brought  into  the  same  room.  "  But 
why  should  we  wonder  at  this  when 
we  cannot  tell  why  the  magnet 
points  always  to  the  north  ?  There 
are  mysteries  in  nature  which  we 
cannot  fathom  1 " 

When  Melander  wrote,  the  Refor- 
mation was  yet  scarcely  consolidated 
in  North  Germany.  There  were  still 
old  people  who  might  remember 
the  days  of  Luther ;  and  a  fling  at 
the  ignorance,  cupidity,  and  irregu- 
lar lives  of  the  former  clergy  was 
still  sure  to  be  acceptable.  Hence, 
in  stories  of  a  kind  that  is  familiar 
enough,  monks  and  nuns,  parish 
priests,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  popes 
figure  in  a  ludicrous  light,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  relics  and 
indulgences  supply  the  occasion 
for  some  amusing  anecdotes.  But 
stories  of  this  kind  had  been  fa- 
vourites with  the  people  before  the 
Reformation,  and  several  of  those 
told  by  Melander  are  derived  from 
an  original  of  much  earlier  date. 

He  tells,  for  instance,  and  spoils 
in  the  telling,  a  story  that  may  be 
traced  to  Poggio  two  hundred  years 
earlier,  of  a  Tuscan  priest  giving 
notice  in  church  of  the  approaching 
Feast  of  Epiphany.  "Brethren," 
he  said,  "  I  cannot  say  for  certain 
whether  Epiphany  was  a  man  or 
woman,  but,  at  all  events,  Epiphany 
was  a  great  saint  and  no  mistake, 
so  I  hope  all  who  can  will  be  pre- 
sent." This  reminds  us  of  the 
young  English  ritualist  keeping  the 
vigil  of  "  O  Sapientia  "  that  appears 
in  the  Calendar  of  the  Prayer-Book 
at  December  16th. 

But  Melander,  whose  family  con- 
nections placed  him  in  a  peculiarly 
favourable  position  in  this  respect, 
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has  also  several  stories,  of  a  kind 
less  likely  to  be  known  or  popular 
in  this  country,  illustrative  of  the 
stupidity,  ignorance,  laziness,  and 
tippling  propensities  of  some  of 
the  Protestant  preachers  that  suc- 
ceeded the  ejected  Catholic  clergy. 
The  Lutheran  superintendents  were 
anxious  to  secure  that  there  should 
be  no  foundation  for  the  taunt  of 
their  controversial  opponents,  that 
moral  duties  were  made  little  of  by 
the  preachers  of  the  new  religion. 
"  We  trust,"  they  said  to  a  country 
pastor,  "that  you  instruct  your 
people  carefully  in  the  Decalogue." 
"  The  Decalogue  !  "  replied  the  pas- 
tor —  "  the  Decalogue  !  Honoured 
sirs,  that  is  a  new  book,  and  you 
must  excuse  me ;  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  not  yet  got  a  copy."  Another 
country  preacher,  on  seeing  in  a 
bookseller's  shop,  in  one  of  his  visits 
to  town,  a  volume  entitled  '  De 
anima  libellus  Philippi  Melanch- 
thonis,'  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming, 
"  Alas !  our  great  Philip  is  dead, 
and  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  they 
have  written  a  book  about  his  soul." 
A  third  from  the  pulpit,  commenc- 
ing a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Pro- 
phet Jonas,  said,  "  It  is  instructive, 
brethren,  to  observe  the  meaning  of 
the  Prophet's  name.  It  is  derived 
neither  from  the  Greek  nor  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  German. 
It  is  from  Jo  1  '  thoroughly '  and 
ini.tft  'wet,'  and  it  was  given  the 
Prophet  by  anticipation,  for,  surely, 
he  was  well  wet  before  the  whale 
swallowed  him." 

The  intemperance  of  the  clergy, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  is  a 
frequent  theme  with  the  satirists 
and  moralists  of  that  age.  The 
observations  of  Erasmus  are  well 
known.  Some  of  them  are  reprinted 
in  the  'Joco-Seria.'  Melander  also 
prints  in  full  one  of  the  admirable 


Latin  letters  of  Olympia  Morata, 
addressed  to  a  tippling  German 
preacher.  One  would  like  to  know 
(for  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  document)  how  that  charm- 
ing young  lady  came  to  take  upon 
herself  the  disagreeable,  but  we 
trust  not  self-imposed,  task  of  re- 
buking and  warning  the  old  minis- 
ter. Bullinger  mentions  a  new 
derivation  he  has  heard  for  the 
w  ord  ' '  Presbyter  " — prse-bibis-ter, 
"You  drink  thrice  before,  i.e.,  be- 
fore a  layman  can  put  his  cup  to 
his  lip." 

The  wives  of  the  Lutheran  clergy 
figure  in  some  of  these  stories,  and 
on  the  whole  answer  fairly  to  the 
desire  of  the  prayer  put  up  by  one 
of  them  for  a  wife  not  without 
piety,  but  not  too  pious : — 

' '  Det  Deus  uxorem  mihi,  quse  sit  Mar- 
tha-Maria, 

Cui  Deus  est  cordi,  cui  resque  domes- 
tica  curse." 

Well,  who  can  blame  good  Master 
Peter  Kind  for  desiring  a  Mary- 
Martha  as  a  wife?  Did  not  even 
an  ethereal  poet  rejoice  when  he 
found  that  the  "lovely  Apparition" 
and  "  Phantom  of  delight  "  turned 
out,  on  closer  inspection,' to  be,  if — 

"  A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too, 

A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  natiire's  daily  food. " 

Class  peculiarities,  and  the  pe- 
culiar habits  and  tendencies,  weak- 
nesses, and  extravagances  associated 
with  each  several  professional  pur- 
suit, have  in  all  ages  afforded  an 
easily  worked  material  for  satirico- 
comic  treatment.  Hypocritical 
divines,  charlatan  physicians,  and 
knavish  lawyers,  are  the  common 
property  of  the  play-wrights  and 
story-tellei-s  of  every  period.  It  is 


1  Jo  is  archaic  and  provincial  forja. 
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a  merit  of  Melander's  that  he  is 
sparing  of  stories  of  this  common 
type. 

It  is  curious  to  find  so  often  in 
these  old  books  stories  that  do 
service  in  our  own  day,  with  place 
and  time  altered  to  suit.  We  meet 
here  the  parish  pastor  who,  when 
he  prayed  for  rain  at  the  request  of 
the  graziers,  roused  the  indignation 
of  those  of  his  parishioners  who 
had  their  land  under  a  corn  crop, 
till  at  last,  addressing  the  congre- 
gation from  the  pulpit,  he  told  them 
that  he  would  not  for  the  future 
pray  for  any  change  of  weather  till 
they  agreed  among  themselves  as  to 
what  they  really  wanted.  Again, 
the  story  that  some  may  remember 
from  the  days  of  our  early  studies 
in  the  First  Beading-Book,  how 
"  Don't  Care  "  brought  "  Naughty 
Harry  "  to  the  gallows,  may,  with 
the  help  of  Melander,  be  traced 
at  least  as  far  back  as  Giovanni 
Gioviano  Pontano,  the  Italian 
humanist  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  find 
it  to  be  of  earlier  origin.  His 
mother's  ear,  however,  which  Harry 
bites  off  in  the  modern  version,  is 
a  refinement  on  her  nose  in  the 
earlier  form. 

Often,  no  doubt,  there  is  no  con- 
scious imitation,  but  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  similar  oddities  of 
circumstance  and  character  give 
birth  to  similar  results.  A  story 
is  told  nowadays  of  a  distinguished 
prelate  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who,  on  first  accepting  a  country 
benefice  in  the  gift  of  his  College, 
urged  a  friend  to  pay  him  a  visit 
as  soon  as  he  got  into  residence, 
and  added,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
"  I  have  a  nice  little  green  field 
attached  to  the  rectory.  I  mean 
to  keep  a  couple  of  sheep,  and  we 
shall  have  mutton  -  kidneys  fresh 
every  morning  for  breakfast."  Of 
another  town  -  bred  scholar,  also 


occupying  a  place  on  the  English 
episcopal  bench,  it  is  told  that 
he  was  some  time  officiating  in  a 
country  parish  before  he  learned 
that  the  smiles  that  greeted  his 
pathetic  reading  in  church  of 
Nathan's  parable  were  caused  by 
his  rendering  of  the  verse,  which 
he  read  as  follows :  "  But  the 
poor  man  had  nothing  save  one 
little  e-wee  lamb,"  &c.  More  unfor- 
tunate than  this  was  the  "  learned 
clerk  "  brought  before  us  by  Mel- 
ander. In  the  part  of  Germany 
where  this  good  man's  cure  was 
situated,  sheep's  milk  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheese,  and  for  the  sake  of  clean- 
liness and  the  convenience  of  the 
milkmaids,  it  was  the  practice  to 
dock  the  tails  of  the  ewes,  while 
the  young  rams  were  left  untouched. 
The  operation  of  farmyard  surgery 
was  performed  a  few  days  after 
the  lambs  were  yeaned,  and  was 
quite  unknown  to  the  pastor.  This 
worthy  man  one  Sunday  in  the 
pulpit,  desiring  to  draw  his  illus- 
trations from  topics  familiar  to  his 
hearers,  declared  how  often  he  had 
admired  the  marvellous  wisdom 
and  design  exhibited  in  Nature 
producing  ewe -lambs  with  short 
tails,  and  thus  beneficently  pro 
viding  for  the  needs  and  even  the 
convenience  of  man.  This  little 
incident  has  an  air  of  verisimili- 
tude about  it. 

While  concerned  with  clerical 
anecdotes,  I  may  mention  that  in 
another  Latin  jest-book  of  earlier 
date,  the  '  Facetiae  '  of  Heinrich 
Bebel  (1542),  we  find  an  almost 
complete  parallel  to  the  modern, 
story  of  the  young  curate,  who, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Countess  of 

—  coming  to  be  "churched,"  felt 
irresistibly  impelled  to  substitute 
"lady"  for  "woman"  in  the  ver- 
sicle  "  O  Lord,  save  this  woman, 
Thy  servant !  "  to  which  the  parish 
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clerk,  with  quick  perception,  imme- 
diately responded,  "  who  putteth 
her  ladyship's  trust  in  Thee  !  "  In 
Bebel's  story,  the  assistant  at  mass 
is  so .  impressed  with  the  newly- 
acquired  dignity  of  the  celebrant 
priest,  who  had  been  lately  elevated 
to  the  position  of  Rector  Magnificus 
of  the  Gymnasium  of  the  town, 
that  for  the  customary  "Misereatur 
tui,"  <irc.,  he  substitutes,  "  May  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  Magnifi- 
cence, and  bring  your  Magnificence 
to  eternal  life."  But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  these  accidental 
parallels  is  the  almost  exact  antici- 
pation of  one  of  the  most  humorous 
touches  in  Tennyson's  'Northern 
Farmer,  Old  Style.'  The  dying 
man  inquires — 

"  Do  godamoighty  knaw  what  a's  doing 
a-taiikin'  o'  mea  ? 

But  godamoighty  a  moost  taiike  mea 

an'  taake  ma  now 
Wi'  aaf  the  cows  to  canve  an'  Thurna- 

by  hoalnis  to  plow  !  " 

In  Bebel's  collection,  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  priest  tells  the  sick 
farmer  that  he  ought  to  prepare  for 
his  death,  and  he  replies,  "  Would 
that  God  knew  that  there  never 
was  a  more  inopportune  time  for  my 
dying  than  now  :  the  corn  has  still 
to  be  reaped,"  &c.,  Ac.1  This,  in  all 
probability,  is  a  purely  accidental 
resemblance.  But  the  genealogy  of 
jests  is  a  subject  that  would  well  re- 
pay investigation.  In  part  it  is  ob- 
viously a  department  of  the  science 
of  folk-lore.  And  as  we  sometimes 
find  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Indo-Europeanfamily  folk-tales  that 
are  certainly  "  variants  "  of  a  com- 
mon original,  so  is  it  sometimes  with 
jests  and  witticisms.  But  conscious 


and  deliberate  plagiarism  is  very 
common.  This  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  learned  notes 
with  which  Dr  Hermann  Oesterly 
has  adorned  his  edition  of  the 
'  Hundred  Merry  Tales '  referred  to 
by  Beatrice  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.  Imitations  are  endless, 
and  a  good  story  has  a  long  life. 

The  stories  professedly  humor- 
ous, related  by  Melander,  are  char- 
acterised by  the  singularly  direct 
and  open  appeal  they  make  to 
our  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous. 
They  proceed  on  simple  lines :  comic 
incidents  and  grotesque  situations 
are  common,  and  there  is  an  obvious 
fondness  for  the  burlesque.  Nothing 
seems  more  funny  than  the  relation 
of  a  practical  joke.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  these  stories  assume 
a  considerable  flow  of  high  spirits 
in  the  reader  for  their  proper  en- 
joyment. To  look  for  much  refined 
wit  here  would  be  to  mistake  the 
character  of  the  humour  of  the  age 
and  country.  To  take  up  Melander 
in  a  fastidious  mood  would  be  as 
silly  as  to  be  sour  at  the  pantomime 
over  the  frolics  and  fooleries  of 
clown  and  harlequin  and  their  merry 
companions.  The  boys  and  girls 
around  us  in  the  theatre  at  Christ- 
mas time  are  certainly  indulging  in 
no  affected  laughter.  Fun  is  there, 
though  some  elderly  folk  of  dainty 
taste  may  be  slow  to  enjoy  it.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  best 
specimens  of  the  greatest  humour- 
ists of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  have  a  good  deal 
of  buffoonery  about  them.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  Rabelais ;  it  is  true  in 
good  measure  of  Shakespeare.  And 
Melander  as  a  relater  of  humorous 
stories  would  be  but  ill  satisfied 


1  Students  of  Tennyson  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  have  the  exact  words  of  Bebel's 
story :  ' '  Sciat  Deus,  inquit  rusticus,  nunquam  ininori  opportunitate  nee  intem- 
pestivius  fieri  potuisse,  quam  nunc.  Nam  messis  est,  nee  rnihi  adhuc  segetes  demessfe 
sunt,  plnitque  mini  in  foamim  per  rimosum  tectum  ut  vaccae  nolint  attingere." 
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with  smiles  that  never  passed  into 
laughter. 

"  Cachinnos  tibi  mille  concitabit " 

is  what  he  promises  for  his  book  in 
his  introductory  verses,  and  broad 
grins  are  what  he  is  ambitious  of. 
But  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
numerous  passages  of  graceful  hu- 
mour quoted  from  Erasmus,  Ludo- 
vicus  Vives,  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
to  show  that  if  there  be  mounte- 
bank jokes  there  is  also  a  good 
seasoning  of  "white  salt." 

Melander's  collection  is  unfortu- 
nately disfigured  here  and  there  by 
a  grossness  too  common  in  his  age. 
Yet  in  this  respect  he  compares  very 
favourably  with  several  earlier  hu- 
mourists, both  German  and  Ital- 
ian ;  and,  after  due  censure  of  all 
that  could  tend  to  gratify  a  prurient 
taste,  it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that 
indecorum  (as  distinct  from  licenti- 
ousness) has  singularly  fluctuating 
boundaries.  They  vary  from  age  to 
age,  from  country  to  country,  and 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  morals. 
Certainly  a  widespreading  circle  of 
topics  that  are  regarded  as  tacenda 
by  society  is  no  guarantee  of  supe- 
rior virtue,  nor  indeed,  in  our  judg- 
ment, scarcely  a  presumption  in  its 
favour.  We  wonder  is  the  England 
of  to-day  in  truth  more  righteous  or 
more  chaste  than  the  England  of  the 
more  outspoken  age  of  Shakespeare. 

An  ugly  feature  of  the  early 
humourists  is  the  frequency  with 
which  women  are  held  up  to  open 
ridicule  and  scorn.  Satire  and 
comedy  necessarily  fasten  on  the 
weaknesses  of  human  character,  but 
these  old-fashioned  jokers  seem  to 
expatiate  with  delight  in  the  pi*ac- 
tically  illimitable  field  for  epigrams, 
!>on-mots,  banter,  and  something 
more  bitter,  that  lie  open  in  the 
tempers  and  the  frailties  of  woman- 
kind. It  is  true  that  a  contemptu- 
ous regard  for  women  underlies  the 


prevailing  tone  of  English  satirists 
as  late  as  Samuel  Johnson.  We 
can  detect  it  in  the  kindly  Addison ; 
it  is  palpable  and  declared  in  Pope ; 
but  we  have  to  go  back  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  earlier  to  un- 
derstand fully  the  tone  of  scornful 
superiority  in  which  it  had  been  the 
fashion  in  all  circles  of  society  to 
speak  of  those  who  form  the  numeri- 
cal majority  of  our  race,  even  if  they 
possess  no  other  claims  on  our  con- 
sideration. In  Melander's  collection 
this  feature  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  it  is  not  a  mere  book  of  jokes. 
The  jealous  temper  of  women,  their 
prying  curiosity,  their  skill  in  de- 
ception, their  ever  active  tongue, — 
are  the  commonplaces  of  all  satir- 
ists, and  offer  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  material  to  the  play-wrights.  But 
one  looks  for  some  set-off  against 
these.  Glancing  down  the  index  of 
'  Joco-Seria,'  we  were  delighted  to 
meet  one  anecdote  entitled  "  Con- 
cerning a  veracious  woman,"  but  on 
turning  to  the  page  we  found  that 
we  had  been  misled  by  a  printer's 
error  (or  was  it  Melander's  little 
joke  T),  and  discovered  that  the  his- 
tory was  "  Concerning  a  voracious 
woman."  "  Don't  cane  your  wife  " 
is  Melander's  advice,  but  he  is  care- 
ful to  give  you  a  list  of  the  autho- 
rities that  may  be  cited  in  favour 
of  the  legality  of  the  practice.  The 
old  story  is  repeated  (given  with 
more  particularity  in  the  '  Hundred 
Merry  Tales  ' )  how  a  wise  man,  on 
being  asked  why  he  had  married  a 
very  little  woman,  answered,  "  It  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  in  choosing  from 
among  evils  to  select  the  least." 
And  the  secret  of  conjugal  felicity 
is  hinted  at  in  the  epigram  of 
Scheffer,  which  may  be  rendered — 

"  A  deaf  husband  and  a  blind  wife 
May  perchance  be  free  from  strife." 

Repartee,  which  occupies  so  large 
a  place  in  the  field  of  modern  wit, 
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is  but  feebly  represented  in  the 
early  Latin  Facetice.  Even  were 
the  Latin  tongue  better  suited  than 
it  is  for  quick  verbal  fence,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances  the 
charm  of  the  witty  reply  depends 
upon  some  turn  of  speech  that 
absolutely  refuses  to  be  conveyed 
over  into  the  learned  language.  But 
after  all  due  allowance,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  could  enjoy  such  a 
humorous  exchange  of  coarse  brutal- 
ities as  would  simply  disgust  us. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  assume 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  thought,  simply  because  of 
our  steam-engines,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, aniline  dyes,  and  utilisation 
of  sewage ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
that,  weighing  gains  and  losses,  we 
are  thankful  for  the  happy  change 
that  has  passed  over  the  great  region 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  the 
humorous  disports  itself. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  cui'- 
rent  jokes  of  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  one  naturally  looks 
for  a  connection  with  the  humor- 
ousness  of  medieval  times.  The 
connections  of  the  modern  jest 
with  the  monkish  Gesta  lie  deeper 
than  etymology.  Ordinarily  the 
humours  of  the  monks  and  preach- 
ing friars  have  affected  the  modern 
world  of  thought  and  feeling  most 
deeply — not  directly,  but  through 
the  Italian  literati.  In  all  cases, 
however,  whether  the  connection 
be  direct  or  indirect,  the  endeavour 
of  the  religious  teachers  to  spirit- 
ualise their  comicalities  for  the 
purposes  of  their  hearers'  edifica- 
tion in  piety,  was  felt  to  be  a 
ludicrous  failure,  and  was  aban- 
doned. The  exaggerations  of  vulgar 


gossip  which  furnishes  the  point  of 
the  story  of  the  "Three  Black 
Crows,"  so  well  known,  as  told  in 
the  verses  of  Dr  Byrom  (who,  by 
the  way,  chivalrously  drops  no 
hint  that  the  gossip  was  feminine 
gossip),  and  which  had  previously 
figured  in  La  Fontaine,  in  Gratien 
Dupont,  in  the  old  collection  that 
goes  under  the  name  of  '  Scoggin's 
Jests,'  and  in  the  entertaining 
1  Knight  of  la  Tour '  (the  English 
version  of  which  has  been  recently 
published  by  the  Early  English 
Text  Society},  are  professedly  of 
no  moment  in  the  story,  in  its 
original  form,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Gesta  Homanorum.  The  gentle- 
man's wife,  unable  to  keep  the 
secret,  is  the  first  offender;  and 
the  story  grows  in  the  hands  of 
her  lady  friends  till,  with  a  fine 
extravagance,  it  is  at  length  cur- 
rent "quod  sexaginti  corvi  de  eo 
evolassent."  The  spiritual  appli- 
cation of  the  preacher  may  not 
be  given  here  beyond  declaring 
with  him,  "  My  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  the  black  crow  is  sin ! " 
We  have  already  hinted  at  the 
necessity  of  much  caution  in  assign- 
ing a  nationality  to  a  joke.  A 
good  story  is  dressed  up  again  and 
again  in  fresh  costume,  and  may 
sometimes  deceive  even  an  expert. 
Readers  of  the  French  '  Figaro ' 
will  sometimes  detect  antiquated 
jests  reapparelled  in  the  Paris  fash- 
ions of  the  day.  Even  '  Punch '  now 
and  then  serves  up  some  palpable 
"  crambe  repetita."  As  an  example 
of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the 
paternity  that  may  happen  to  be 
assigned  to  a  joke,  we  may  notice 
that  in  the  collection  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  Archie  Arm- 
strong,1 we  read  under  the  title 


1  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  1636-1640.  '  A  Banqvet  of  lests.  Being  a  col- 
lection of  Motlerne  lests,  Witty  Leeres,  Pleasant  Taunts,  Merry  Tales,  newly 
published. ' 
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"  Of  seeing  the  Winde  "  how  on  "  a 
country  fellow  "  declaring  that  he 
had  seen  a  great  wind  last  Friday, 
his  companion  exclaimed,  "See  a 
winde !  I  prithee  what  was  it 
like  ? "  "  Like  to  have  blown  down 
my  house,"  replied  the  first.  In 
"  Joe  Miller  "  it  has  been  sought  to 
render  the  story  more  entertaining 
by  making  the  first  speaker  an 
Irishman  :  and  this  is  readily  done 
by  a  change  or  two  in  the  vowel- 
sounds,  and  the  introduction  of 
"  By  jabers,"  as  the  national  Hi- 
bernian oath.  By  the  way,  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  who  has  been 
laughing  heartily  at  St  Peter  seeing 
the  wind  in  the  Revised  New  Tes- 
tament (Matt.  xiv.  30),  has  not  far 
to  seek  for  illustrations  of  that  per 


haps  incorrect,  but  still  natural 
and  graphic  mode  of  speech.  An- 
other example  of  the  danger  of  too 
readily  assenting  to  the  professed 
paternity  of  a  joke  may  be  found 
in  '  A  C.  Mery  Talys,'  where  the 
joke  turns  011  a  Welshman  of  very 
bad  character,  suffering  agonies  of 
conscience  for  having  tasted  cheese 
on  Friday.  The  story  is  to  be  found 
in  Poggio,  in  whose  pages  the 
Welshman  had  been  a  Neapolitan 
shepherd.  And  once  again,  the 
Irishman  who,  wishing  to  see  how 
he  looked  when  asleep,  stood  before 
a  mirror  with  his  eyes  shut,  is  as 
old  at  least  as  the  'Aoreta  attrib- 
uted to  Hierocles.  Illustrations 
could  be  multiplied,  but  we  must 
end  here. 
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THE    SECRETS    OF    SALMON    GROWTH. 


ALTHOUGH  the  salmon  has  been 
asked,  again  and  again,  to  render 
up  the  secrets  of  its  life,  it  steadily 
refuses  to  reveal  the  number  of  its 
days  or  the  time-table  of  its  pro- 
gress :  from  the  moment  it  quits  its 
watery  nest  till  the  period  when 
it  finds  an  honoured  place  on  our 
dinner  -  tables,  many  of  its  move- 
ments are  shrouded  in  mystery. 
As  was  said  once  upon  a  time  by 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who  was  a 
keen  observer  of  the  habits  of  Sal- 
mo  salar,  "  Whereabouts  it  goes  to 
when  it  is  putting  on  its  flesh,  or 
how  long  it  takes  to  garnish  its 
banes,  neither  me  nor  Charley  Pur- 
die  can  tell — it's  a  problem."  And 
a  problem,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, it  still  remains.  How  many 
are  the  days  of  a  salmon  in  the 
waters,  and,  to  use  another  phrase 
of  James  Hogg's,  "  How  the  fish 
fills  in  its  time  "  from  its  cradle  to 
its  grave,  are  still  puzzling  ques- 
tions alike  to  naturalists  and  fishery 
economists ;  whilst  to  the  general 
public  the  ratio  of  growth  of  that 
or  any  other  fish  is,  at  all  times, 
as  a  sealed  book.  When  pater- 
familias is  selecting  the  middle 
cut  of  a  choice  33  Ib.  fish  with 
which  to  grace  his  dinner-table  and 
honour  his  guests,  it  may  probably 
occur  to  him  to  ask  his  fish-mer- 
chant what  the  age  of  that  fine 
salmon  perchance  may  be  ;  but  the 
fish-merchant  is  most  likely  as  ig- 
norant as  himself,  and  cannot  tell 
him.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
fact  of  its  outgoings  and  incomings 
has  been  frequently  diagnosed,  the 
time-table  of  salmon  life  is  full  of 
mysterious  blanks ;  it  is  in  vain 
that  men  have  assiduously  watched 
these  fish,  and  taken  note  of  their 
.yroNvth,  and  tried  to  find  out  at 
Avhat  periods  they  become  repro- 


ductive, and  at  what  age  they  die, — 
such  labours  have  not  added  much 
to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge. 

Taking  the  salmon  with  which 
we  have  started  as  a  basis  of  argu- 
ment— the  33  Ib.  fish  referred  to — 
it  would  be  interesting  indeed  if 
its  age  could  be  correctly  deter- 
mined. Absurd  stories  and  ridic- 
ulous conjectures  have,  we  know, 
been  at  various  times  circulated 
about  the  rapid  growth  of  this  fine 
fish,  but  most  of  the  tales  told 
have  required  a  very  large  pinch 
of  salt  to  make  them  palatable,  so 
manifold  are  the  perplexities  which 
beset  the  growth  of  this  "  monarch 
of  the  brook,"  and  so  numerous 
are  the  dangers  which  a  salmon 
has  to  encounter  before  it  attains 
a  weight  of  33  Ib.  avoirdupois  ! 
One  of  the  controversies  which 
environed  the  early  life  of  the  sal- 
moii  has  been  singularly  difficult 
to  "put  to  silence."  The  "parr 
question,"  as  it  was  called,  had 
lasted  and  raged  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  during  which  period  the  war 
of  words  and  letters  had  been  im- 
bued with  such  a  wonderful  amount 
of  vitality  as  to  keep  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  natural  and  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  salmon  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  excitement.  The 
parr  question  is  an  old  story  now, 
but  it  is  one  which  will  bear  to  be 
told  in  a  brief  fashion. 

Long  ago — and  to-day  as  well — 
many  rivers  were  found  at  a  par- 
ticular season  to  be  populous, — to 
swarm,  in  fact,  with  a  small  finger- 
marked fish,  which  in  Scotland  was 
known  as  "  the  parr,"  but  in  Eng- 
land was  called  a  "  samlet "  or 
"  brandling."  Sixty  years  since 
there  were  men,  naturalists  and 
other  experts,  who  said  that  these 
tiny  things  were  "  distinct  fish," 
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and  not  young  salmon  !  Indeed, 
some  of  the  more  learned  of  the 
brethren,  —  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  one  of  them,  Dr  Knox  the 
anatomist  was  another, — said  the 
parr  was  hybrid  !  Mr  Yarrell  was 
pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion, 
although  he  was  less  decided  in  his 
utterances  than  some  other  nat- 
uralists :  in  one  place  he  states  the 
prevalence  of  an  opinion  that  parrs 
are  hybrids,  and  all  of  them  males. 
His  reason  for  saying  that  "  the 
parr  is  not  the  young  of  the  sal- 
mon "  is  worth  stating ;  it  is  to 
the  following  effect :  "  That  the 
parr  is  not  the  young  of  the  sal- 
mon, or,  indeed,  of  any  other  of 
the  large  species  of  salmonidse,  as 
still  considered  by  some,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  parr  by  hundreds  may 
be  taken  in  the  rivers  all  the  sum- 
mer, long  after  the  fry  of  the  year 
of  the  larger  migratory  species  have 
gone  down  to  the  sea."  To  have 
said  in  those  days  that  the  parr 
was  the  young  of  the  salmon  was 
to  court  abuse,  or  at  least  ridicule ; 
but  for  all  that,  there  were  men  of 
original  views  who  asserted  their 
belief  that  the  little  fish  which  were 
so  plentiful  were  undoubtedly  sal- 
mon in  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
and  that,  in  time,  they  would  ob- 
tain the  dignity  of  scaled  fish,  and 
be  recognised  as  smolts — "smolt" 
being  at  that  date  the  name  given 
to  the  recognised  young  of  the  sal- 
mon. Among  those  who  so  be- 
lieved was  James  Hogg,  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made ; 
he  repeatedly  declared,  "  with  all 
his  might,"  that  he  had  seen  the 
fish  in  the  very  act  of  changing — 
in  other  words,  that  he  had  more 
than  once  handled  parr  just  as  they 
were  becoming  smolts.  "  Have  I 
not  held  them  in  these  hands  many 
a  time,"  said  the  Shepherd,  "just 
as  the  scales  were  forming  upon 
them  1  in  fact,  I  have  a  hundred 


times  rubbed  off  the  newly-formed 
scales,  and  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
the  marks  of  the  parr,  and  no  mis- 
take about  it."  The  Shepherd  cer- 
tainly shed  some  degree  of  light 
over  the  darkness  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  down  to  his  day  had 
surrounded  the  salmon.  Moreover, 
the  Shepherd  was  patriotic  in  his 
views, — he  knew  that  thousands  of 
the  parr  were  annually  captured  to 
fill  the  frying-pans  of  Tweedside, 
and  his  plea  was,  "  Spare  these 
young  ones;  let  us  rather  eat  them 
in  a  year  or  two,  when  they  have 
become  of  an  age  to  afford  sport  to 
the  angler  and  food  to  the  people." 
Another  person  who  entered  in- 
to the  parr  controversy  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  at  the  same  time  with 
more  method  than  the  Shepherd, 
was  Mr  Shaw  of  Drumlanrig,  for- 
ester to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Mr  Shaw,  being  at  first  a  little 
awkward  in  his  method  of  manipu- 
lation, contented  himself  with  pri- 
vately gathering  salmon  eggs  from 
the  "  redds  "  on  which  they  had 
been  deposited  by  the  female  fish, 
and  placing  them  in  an  enclosed 
place  saw  that  they  produced  parr; 
but  on  announcing  his  discovery 
and  the  method  of  it  to  some 
friends,  he  was  told  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  his  fish  were 
not  true  parr  but  young  salmon. 
"  They  must  be  young  salmon," 
was  said,  "  seeing  that  you  got 
them  from  the  eggs  of  that  fish." 
But  the  Duke's  forester  was  not  to 
be  driven  from  his  purpose;  and 
to  make  good  his  discovery  he 
caught  one  day  a  few  parr — it  was 
on  the  llth  of  July  1833  that  he 
did  so — and  kept  them  in  a  pond 
till  they  had  changed  into  smolts, 
which  they  did  between  April  and 
the  middle  of  May  1834.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  such  a  fact  Mr  Shaw 
and  his  "  theory "  were  still  dis- 
credited. To  make  sure  of  his 
ground,  therefore,  he  repeated  his 
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experiment  with  a  dozen  parrs  of 
larger  growth,  which  he  took  from 
a  salmon-stream  (the  Nith),  and  in 
due  time  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  them  become  smolts — the 
change  from  parr  to  that  more 
advanced  stage  of  salmon  life  re- 
quiring a  period  of  two  years  to 
accomplish. 

On  this  very  remarkable  point 
of  salmon  biography  Mr  Shaw  met 
an  opponent  who  traversed  his 
views.  Mr  Young  of  Invershin, 
gamekeeper  to  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, had  also  been  experimenting 
on  the  young  salmon,  with  a  view 
to  determine  whether  or  not  pan- 
grew  into  smolt,  and  at  what  age 
the  change  from  the  first  stage  to 
the  second  took  place.  Mr  Young 
said  the  change  took  place  in  a 
period  of  twelve  months,  whilst 
Shaw  maintained  that  two  years 
elapsed  before  the  parr  assumed 
the  scales  of  the  smolt.  Curiously 
enough,  both  in  the  sequel  proved 
to  be  right ;  but  the  difficulty  which 
had  arisen  was  not  settled  till  the 
salmon  nursery  of  the  river  Tay 
had  been  in  use  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  Shaw,  when  he  became 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  ex- 
periments he  had  undertaken,  and 
excited  by  the  opposition  which 
was  offered  to  his  conclusions, 
buckled  to  his  work  in  such  a 
way  as  to  astonish  his  opponents. 
His  ultimate  triumph  was  complete 
in  its  every  detail.  "  I  compelled 
my  enemies  to  admit,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  had  proved  the  parr  to  be 
the  young  of  the  salmon,  and  the 
salmon  to  be  the  parent  of  the 
parr." 

It  seemed  the  very  irony  of  fate 
that  Mr  Robert  Buist — who  had 
been  in  his  day  a  commercial 
salmon -fisher  in  a  large  way  of 
business,  and  who  had  hotly  chal- 
lenged and  decried  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd's  discovery  that  parr  were 
tho  young  of  the  salmon — should, 


as  superintendent  of  the  Tay  fish- 
eries, have  to  proclaim  not  only 
that  parr  were  young  salmon,  but 
also  that  of  each  hatching  one 
moiety  became  smolts  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  whilst  the  other  moiety 
did  not  assume  the  scales  or  become 
imbued  with  the  migratory  instinct 
till  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
two  years.  This  point  of  salmon 
growth  may  be  held  to  have  been 
finally  settled  by  the  operations 
conducted  at  Stormontfield,  which 
began  in  the  year  1853,  and  are 
still  continuing.  No  one  can  ex- 
plain this  peculiar  problem  of  pan1 
life — how  it  comes  that  of  two  eggs 
deposited  at  the  same  time  by  the  » 
same  fish,  one  becomes  a  smolt  and 
seeks  the  salt  water  twelve  months 
earlier  than  a  fish  born  of  the  other 
egg  !  Various  experiments  have 
been  tried  to  find  on  what  principle 
such  an  operation  of  nature  has 
been  arranged,  but  without  avail. 
The  young  fish  which  seek  the  sea 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  are 
well  mixed,  there  being  a  due  pro- 
portion of  males  and  females — the 
same  holding  good  of  the  half  of 
the  brood  which  remain  in  the 
ponds.  Nor  have  the  size  of  the 
salmon  from  which  supplies  of  ova 
and  milt  for  artificial  spawning 
are  obtained  anything  to  do  with 
the  solution  of  this  remarkable 
problem.  A  40  Ib.  female  fish 
may  provide  the  eggs  and  a  7  Ib. 
grilse  the  milt,  without  affecting 
the  result.  None  of  our  fishery 
experts,  nor  any  of  the  naturalists 
of  the  period,  have  been  able  to 
solve  this  remarkable  riddle  in 
natural  history. 

For  the  salmon's  first  entry  in 
the  time-table  of  its  life  there  now 
exists  reliable  data;  and  to  insure 
precision  of  statement,  we  shall 
enter  the  figures  in  their  order, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

Salmon  eggs  taken  from  gravid 
fish,  let  us  say  from  the  llth 
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November  1862  till  the  llth  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  and 
fertilised  with  milt  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  time 
from  Tay  salmon.  These  fish  came 
to  life  in  (first  egg  broke  on  the 
12th)  March  1863— the  hatching 
process  (it  was  an  open  winter) 
occupying  about  115  days  ;  in  some 
years  130  days  elapse  before  eggs 
hatched  in  the  open  air  burst  and 
the  young  salmon  are  released  from 
their  fragile  prison.  About  10th 
May  1864  the  first  division  of  the 
crop  of  young  fish  (eggs)  of  1862 
began  to  leave  the  Stormontfield 
ponds  as  smolts,  and  the  migration 
continued  till  about  the  25th  of 
the  same  month. 

At  the  date  of  their  migration 
these  young  ones  would  be,  say, 
fourteen  months  old. 

The  other  moiety  of  the  fish  was 
left  in  the  pond  (or  rather  would 
have  been  left,  had  not  the  pond 
burst  and  the  fish  escaped  into  the 
river)  for  another  year,  and  would 
not  change  into  smolts  till  they 
were  fully  twenty-six  months  old, 
being  at  that  time  in  the  river  Tay. 

To  this  point  the  fish  can  be 
watched  and  traced — has  been  in 
reality  watched  and  traced  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years — with  the 
utmost  accuracy  ;  and  before  specu- 
lating further  on  the  salmon's  ten- 
ure of  existence,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted us  to  state  that  the  parr 
cannot  exist  in  salt  water,  nor  can 
the  eggs  of  the  salmon  be  hatched 
in  the  sea,  as  has  been  sometimes 
affirmed;  both  experiments  have 
been  tried  and  failed.  On  the 
other  hand,  smolts  clad  in  their 
panoply  of  scales  have  been  carried 
from  the  river  Tay  to  Stonehaven 
in  Kincardineshire,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles  ;  and  upon  being  placed 
in  a  salt-water  pond,  at  once  took 
kindly  to  their  new  habitation, 
and  rapidly  became  of  greater  size 
and  weight.  In  about  six  months 


three  of  the  smolts  in  question 
were  seen,  and  by  that  time  they 
had  doubled  their  size  ! 

Among  the  curiosities  of  parr 
life  may  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  specimens  of  these  tiny  fish 
have  occasionally  been  taken  with 
their  milt  well  developed.  This 
circumstance  was  first  noticed  and 
tested  by  Mr  Shaw  of  Drumlaiirig, 
who  stated  that  with  the  milt  of 
a  paiT — be  it  noted  a  fish  about 
the  size  of  a  minnow — he  had  suc- 
cessfully fructified  the  eggs  of  a 
large  salmon ;  and  a  similar  experi- 
ment, with  a  like  result,  was  tried 
at  Stormontfield.  As  regards  fe- 
male parr,  none  have  been  observed 
with  their  roe  so  developed  as  to 
give  hope  of  their  being  able  to 
perpetuate  their  kind :  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  females  in 
their  first  year  seem  destitute  of 
the  most  rudimentary  signs  of  ova. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  opera- 
tions carried  011  at  Stormontfield 
were  taken  adA'antage  of  to  ascer- 
tain some  facts  as  to  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  fish.  Various  modes 
of  marking  the  departing  smolts 
were  at  different  times  adopted,  so 
that,  when  any  of  them  were  caught, 
they  might  be  recognised.  Having 
some  personal  knowledge  of  what 
was  done  in  the  way  of  marking 
the  smolts,  and  having  more  than 
once  been  present  at  the  annual 
exodus  of  these  fish,  the  writer 
claims  to  speak  with  some  little 
authority  upon  this  matter.  First 
of  all,  let  it  be  stated  that  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  young  fish  are 
exposed  are  so  manifold  and  regu- 
lar in  their  occurrence,  that  it  has 
been  calculated  by  some  fishery 
economists  that  not  above  one,  or 
at  the  very  most  two,  eggs  in  each 
thousand  deposited  by  the  female 
salmon  arrive  at  maturity  as  table- 
fish.  This  is  a  statement,  however, 
which  must  be  accepted  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  reserve.  That 
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a  very  large  percentage  of  the  eggs 
of  all  fish  are  never  hatched  we 
know ;  it  is  a  fate,  as  will  by  and 
by  be  shown,  incidental  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  parent 
salmon  and  other  fish  deposit  their 
ova ;  but  to  believe  that  only  one 
or  two  out  of  each  thousand  eggs 
come  to  maturity  as  fish  fit  for  the 
table,  would  imply  such  an  enor- 
mous number  of  breeding  salmon 
as  no  river  could  well  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  growing  stock.  To 
provide  the  salmon  stock  of  the 
Tay,  for  instance  —  from  which 
stream  it  is  necessary  every  sea- 
son to  take  from  70,000  to  80,000 
salmon  to  pay  rent  of  fishing- 
stations  and  wages  of  fishermen, 
wear  and  tear  of  fishing  -  gear, 
and  interest  of  capital  employed — 
would  require  a  greater  stock  of 
"spawners"  and  "milters"  than 
its  tributaries  have  apparently  room 
to  contain.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  up  a  census  of  the  salmon 
population  of  the  river  Tay,  but  it 
is  certain  that  at  all  periods  of  the 
year  it  must  contain  probably  over 
a  million  fish  of  all  ages,  from 
tiny  parr— of  perhaps  100  to  the 
pound  weight — to  the  comparative 
giants  of  the  water,  which  weigh 
from  25  to  40  Ib.  In  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  for  instance, 
there  will  be  in  the  river  at  the 
same  time  parr  about  two  months 
old,  parr  fourteen  months  old,  and 
parr  just  changing  into  sniolts,  as 
two-year-olds.  There  will  also  be 
spring  salmon,  and  probably  a  few 
grilse,  coming  up  from  the  sea, 
while  there  will  be  "fish  of  the 
salmon  kind,1'  of  all  ages  and  di- 
mensions, ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  river  by  day  and  by  night ; 
the  capturing  of  marketable  speci- 
mens for  sale  will  be  going  on 
actively  as  well :  so  that  the  time- 
table of  salmon  life,  as  regards  the 
Tay,  or  indeed  any  other  stream, 
will  be  full  of  the  most  varied 


figures,  if  one  could  tabulate  them 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
annual  renewal  of  the  Tay  stock,  if 
the  estimate  referred  to  were  to 
be  adopted,  would  require  between 
2000  and  3000  female  salmon 
alone,  each  weighing  25  Ib.,  and 
each  guaranteed  to  produce  20,000 
eggs  ;  a  similar  body  of  male  fish 
would  be  necessary — although,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  male  will 
suffice  to  spawn  the  eggs  of  sev- 
eral females — but  curiously  enough 
the  sexes  are  far  from  being  equal 
in  number.  If  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  fish  stolen  by  poachers, 
the  number  of  breeders  indicated 
would  be  insufficient. 

In  consequence,  then,  of  the  mor- 
tality incident  to  fish  life,  a  very 
large  number  of  any  particular 
brood  would  require  to  be  marked 
to  insure  one  or  two  of  them  being 
recaptured  either  as  grilse  or  larger 
fish  ;  therefore  when  we  say  that  on 
one  occasion  sixty-four  smolts  were 
marked  by  a  peculiar  cut  in  the 
dead  fin,  and  that  no  less  than  five 
of  these  fish  were  afterwards  iden- 
tified (in  the  course  of  about  ten 
weeks),  we  believe  we  are  stating 
that  which  pretty  nearly  amounts 
to  an  impossibility — namely,  that 
seven  per  cent  of  the  smolts  (70 
per  1000)  return  to  their  native 
water  as  well-grown  fish ;  the  in- 
ference— a  fair  one  in  the  circum- 
stances— being  that  there  would  be 
more  of  the  marked  fish  in  the 
waters  than  those  absolutely  caught. 
If  there  were  other  five,  that  would 
represent  the  return  of  140  per 
1000,  which  would  detract  from 
the  value  of  all  previous  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  percentage  of  de- 
struction. The  smolts,  when  mark- 
ed, would  probably  be  about  five 
inches  in  length,  and  of  corre- 
sponding girth.  The  date  of  the 
marking  operation  was  24th  May 
1863,  on  which  day  the  smolts 
were  liberated  from  the  ponds,  the 
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periods  of  recapture  being  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Aug.  16. — A  grilse  weighing  9  Ib. 
was  reported  as  having  been  caught, 
and  as  having  the  mark  made  on  it 
when  it  was  a  smolt. 

Aug.  20. — Another  of  the  marked 
fish  taken  as  a  grilse,  weighing  5  Ib. 
(Both  of  these  fish  were  identified  by 
Mr  Buist  and  Mr  Brown,  who  per- 
formed the  operation  of  marking.) 

Aug.  23.  —  Another  marked  fish 
taken,  which  weighed  2|  Ib. 

Aug.  26.  —  A  marked  grilse  cap- 
tured, but  weight  not  given. 

Sept.  19. — A  grilse  of  about  7  Ib. 
taken,  also  bearing  the  pond  mark." 

The  weights  of  the  four  fish  given 
show  an  average  growth  of  some- 
thing like  6  Ib.  as  having  taken 
place  within  say  a  hundred  days ; 
in  the  case  of  the  heaviest  fish, 
within  a  period  indeed  of  eighty- 
four  days.  This  rate  of  growth,  too, 
is  wonderful  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  smolts  placed  in  the 
salt  -  water  pond  at  Stonehaven  : 
these  fish  only  doubled  their  size 
in  six  months,  when  they  would 
be  some  nine  inches  long,  and  about 
twelve  ounces  or  thereabouts  in 
weight.  Verily  the  quick  rate  of 
increase  of  size  in  the  sea  is  mar- 
vellous as  a  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  salmon.  The  value 
of  this  striking  change  which  takes 
place,  as  regards  the  £  s.  d.  of  the 
question,  is  also  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  it  means  that,  from  being 
an  article  of  almost  no  money  value, 
smolts  become  in  less  than  one 
hundred  days  fish  worth  eight  or 
ten  shillings  each  at  the  wholesale 
rate.  It  is  not  stated  whether  or 
not  the  9  Ib.  grilse  contained  roe 
or  milt,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
because  at  the  weight  indicated  the 
fish  presumably  would  be  seeking 
a  place  in  which  to  repeat  the  story 
of  its  birth ;  and  to  add  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  situation,  these  fish 
might  be  able  to  spawn  their  eggs 
to  be  hatched,  and  the  first  moiety 


of  the  brood  be  going  to  the  sea  at 
the  same  time  as  their  uncles  and 
aunts  !  Founding  on  these  facts, 
the  time-tables  of  salmon  life  now 
stand  as  follows  : — 

Of  the  same  brood,  one  moiety 
has  remained  in  the  ponds  from  the 
date  of  hatching  as  pair,  weighing 
probably  an  ounce;  whilst  the 
other  moiety,  having  attained  to 
the  scales  of  the  smolt,  have  gone 
off  to  the  sea  and  have  returned  as 
grilse  of  the  average  weight  of 
6  Ib.  ! 

That  the  markings  of  the  smolts 
referred  to  were  carefully  made  is 
certain,  and  that  Mr  Brown,  teacher, 
Perth,  and  Mr  Buist,  superintendent 
of  the  River  Tay  Fisheries,  thought 
the  fish  which  they  saw  to  be  the 
fish  marked  at  Stormontfield,  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  believing. 
These  gentlemen  acted  throughout 
in  good  faith.  Our  own  doubts 
arise,  not  so  much  from  the  mode 
of  marking  which  was  adopted — 
marking  the  dead  fin,  however,  is 
not  always  convincing  in  the  event 
of  recapture  when  a  reward  is  of- 
fered, seeing  that  the  mark  may  be 
and  has  been  imitated — but  from 
the  large  percentage  of  fish  retaken, 
— a  number  that  previously  would 
have  been  voted  as  purely  imagin- 
ative, considering  the  destruction 
which  takes  place  among  the  smolts 
when  they  reach  the  sea.  Some 
naturalists  have  calculated  that  not 
above  twenty-five  in  each  thousand 
of  the  smolts  that  descend  from  the 
upper  waters  of  a  river  to  the  sea 
will  return  as  living  fish.  At  the 
mouths  of  all  salmon  rivers  there 
awaits  the  annual  advent  of  the 
smolts  an  army  of  enemies  with 
keen  appetites,  so  that  the  carnage 
which  takes  place  is  positively 
dreadful.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
surmised  by  one  or  two  naturalists 
that  half  of  the  smolts  remain  in 
the  sea  for  a  year  before  seeking  to 
return  to  the  place  of  their  birth  ! 
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Of  the  sixty-four  fish  marked  as 
srnolts  by  Mr  Brown,  therefore,  if 
half  remained  in  the  sea,  and  none 
at  all  fell  victims  to  their  enemies 
either  going  or  coming,  five,  accord- 
ing to  all  showing,  was  an  extra- 
ordinary number  to  recapture ;  and 
the  fact  being  taken  for  granted, 
the  question  then  arises,  whether 
or  not  the  rates  of  increase  will 
continue — that  is  to  say,  will  a  fish, 
which  adds  6  Ib.  to  its  weight  in  a 
hundred  days,  attain  a  weight  of 
20  Ib.  within  a  year  ?  Should  that 
be  so,  the  33  Ib.  fish  of  our  ima- 
gination may  not  have  been  much 
above  two  years  of  age,  whilst  its 
brothers  and  sisters  might  still 
have  been  parr ! 

Before  going  farther,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  recur  in  more  exact 
figures  than  has  yet  been  done  to 
the  mortality  which,  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  attends 
the  progress  of  the  salmon.  As- 
suming that  a  25  Ib.  female  fish  of 
the  salmon  kind  will,  in  the  course 
of  the  season,  instinctively  deposit 
011  the  redds  20,000  ova,  it  becomes 
of  great  interest  to  know  how  many 
of  these  will  hatch  and  yield  young 
salmon,  and  how  many  of  these 
young  salmon  will  live  to  multiply 
and  replenish  their  kind.  Of  one 
hundred  eggs  deposited  under  the 
natural  conditions  of  spawning,  it 
may,  we  think,  be  assumed  that 
not  more  than  thirteen  will  yield 
fish.  The  following  figures  may  be 
accepted  as  being  representative  of 
the  position.  They  are  not,  the 
reader  may  rest  assured,  taken  at 
haphazard,  but  after  much  inquiry 
and  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances  which  attend 
natural  spawning. 

The  eggs  being  voided  by  the 
female  salmon  in  running  water, 
a  large  percentage  in  consequence 
escape  being  fertilised  by  the  milt 
of  the  male  fish,  which  is  also,  of 
course,  discharged  in  the  running 


stream.  The  number  of  eggs  in 
each  hundred  which  escape  fertil- 
isation may  be  stated  at,  say,  52. 

Of  the  fertilised  ova,  a  large 
percentage  is  devoured  by  enemies 
of  all  kinds  long  before  it  has  time 
to  hatch  :  the  number  may  be  put 
at  15.  Again,  some  eggs  prove 
barren,  others  produce  monstro- 
sities, whilst  a  great  number  are 
washed  into  places  where  they 
cannot  hatch,  the  heavy  floods  of 
the  winter  season  so  often  break 
up  the  redds  on  which  the  eggs 
have  been  deposited.  Under  this 
head,  then,  it  will  be  a  fair  calcu- 
lation to  put  down  20  eggs,  mak- 
ing 87  in  all,  and  leaving  only  13 
in  each  hundred  to  become  in  due 
time  table  fish  and  breeders  of  the 
future. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
present  even  a  darker  picture  than 
this  of  the  destruction  of  salmon 
ova.  A  common  trout,  for  instance, 
has  been  captured  with  as  many 
as  700  salmon  eggs  in  its  gullet. 
While  the  keeper  of  the  ponds  at 
Stormontfield  one  morning  shot  "  a 
long-legged  heron  " — when  it  was 
dying  the  bird  vomited  fifty  of  the 
young  salmon  which  it  had  been 
feeding  upon.  The  perils  of  the 
parr  have  been  thus  related  by  Mr 
Buist : — 

"  When  the  young  fish  come  to  life 
and  burst  the  shell,  they  lie  in  a  help- 
less state  for  five  or  six  weeks,  during 
which  water  -  beetles,  shrimps,  and 
other  insects  prey  upon  them  unceas- 
ingly. After  they  get  into  a  swim- 
ming state,  they  are  devoured  by  fish 
of  all  kinds,  and  also  by  sea-gulls  and 
other  birds.  In  the  next  stage,  as  fine 
lively  parrs,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  pike,  trout,  eels,  and  even 
salmon  themselves.  From  the  stomach 
of  a  yellow  trout  I  have  seen  not  fewer 
than  ten  full-grown  parrs  cut  out, — the 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  Perth 
Museum  ;  and  we  have  cut  parrs  out 
of  the  stomachs  of  every  one  in  a 
shoal  of  from  forty  to  fifty  pike,  cap- 
tured in  the  act  of  devouring  them." 
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Taking  note  of  the  130  fish  per 
thousand,  which  are  all  that  come 
to  life  out  of  that  number  of  sal- 
mon eggs,  it  will  be  seen  anon  how 
they  are  disposed  of  ;  and  the 
perils  to  which  they  are  subjected 
from  poachers  will  be  recounted. 
But  to  the  list  of  the  more  common 
evils  which  hinder  the  growth  of 
our  salmon  —  many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  the  result  of  the  varied 
"  pollutions  "  which  are  permitted 
to  flow  into  our  rivers — falls  to  be 
added  a  new  horror.  We  are  allud- 
ing to  the  outbreak  of  saprolegnia 
ferox — a  disease  or  growth  of  a 
fungoid  kind,  which  in  a  brief 
period  has  played  such  havoc  in 
the  waters  of  the  classic  Tweed,  as 
to  have  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  over  14,000  fine  fish  of  all  sizes 
in  the  course  of  a  season !  Such 
a  number  of  deaths  in  so  short 
a  period  must  prove  an  important 
factor  in  all  estimates  of  fish 
growth,  as  so  large  a  percentage  of 
mortality  must  tend,  for  some  years 
to  come,  to  lower  the  average 
weight  of  the  Tweed  fish,  and  also 
to  decrease  the  value  of  Tweed 
salmon  both  for  table  use  and 
breeding.  No  solution  of  this  new 
problem  of  salmon  life  has  been 
yet  arrived  at,  and  in  consequence 
no  cure  has  been  devised.  A  Royal 
Commission,  which  travelled  the 
country  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  outbreak,  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  take  evidence  —  ±he 
Commissioners  not  being  able  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  as 
to  a  cause,  far  less  to  formulate  a 
remedy.  It  has  been  actively  as- 
serted during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic,  that  it  is  a  result  of  the 
chemical  manures  which  are  wash- 
ed off"  the  adjacent  lands  in  times 
of  flood ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  similar  disease  is  said 
to  have  been  known  sixty  years  ago, 
when  fanners  did  not  use  chemical 
manures,  so  that  there  could  be  no 


wash  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  There 
are  some  writers  on  the  subject 
who  believe  the  disease  to  result 
from  the  over-stocking  of  the  water. 
But  in  the  days  when  the  Tweed 
yielded  over  200,000  fish  in  the 
course  of  its  season,  there  was  no 
disease — at  any  rate  the  disease 
did  not  then  become  epidemic  ;  yet 
now,  when  the  Tweed  is  perhaps 
not  yielding  a  fourth  of  that  num- 
ber of  marketable  salmon,  and  is 
at  any  rate  presumably  not  half  so 
populous  with  fish  as  it  once  was, 
the  disease  has  been  much  worse 
in  that  river  than  in  any  other 
salmon  stream — more  than  half  of 
the  big  fish  in  the  Tweed  having 
died  this  season  (1881-82)  from 
being  attacked  by  the  deadly  fun- 
goid growth.  In  some  of  the 
other  salmon  rivers  of  Scotland  the 
disease  has  also  proved  most  fatal. 
That  a  considerable  annual  mor- 
tality exists  at  all  times  among  the 
adult  fish  of  all  salmon  streams  we 
know,  although  the  exact  extent 
of  it  is  seldom  proclaimed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  salmon,  from  its 
cradle  to  its  grave,  is  pursued  with 
the  greatest  industry  by  a  perfect 
horde  of  relentless  enemies.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done  that  can 
be  said  and  done,  and  all  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  salmon  disease 
have  been  well  discussed,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  severity 
of  the  attack  is  due  to  the  impure 
condition  of  the  water,  or,  at  all 
events,  is  aggravated  thereby. 
There  is,  we  think,  evidence  that 
this  is  so — from  the  fact  that  the 
outbreak  of  saproleynia  has  been 
most  destructive  in  those  waters 
which  are  most  subjected  to  pollu- 
tion. In  the  river  Tay  the  mor- 
tality from  fungoid  growth  has 
only  reached  2000  fish — plenty,  of 
course ;  but,  considering  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  streams,  far  less 
than  in  the  Tweed.  Many  opinions 
have  been  offered  as  to  the  cause 
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and  spread  of  this  fungoid  growth, 
but  no  two  persons  are  agreed  upon 
the  matter.  In  the  columns  of  our 
local  newspapers,  correspondents 
have  fought  no  end  of  battles 
about  this  dire  evil ;  but  it  would 
serve  no  good  purpose  to  dissect 
the  numerous  theories  which  have 
been  started  on  the  subject.  As 
a  step  towards  a  remedy,  let  us 
first  of  all  have  the  purest  of  pure 
water,  instead  of  water  thick  as 
stirabout,  with  "  matter  in  the 
wrong  place."  When  salmon  find 
themselves  in  a  clean,  clear-flowing 
stream,  disease  of  all  kinds  will 
assuredly  disappear,  or  at  all  events 
greatly  abate  in  its  intensity.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  hard  that  the 
fishery  proprietors  of  the  river 
Tweed  should  have  been  made  to 
lose,  in  all  probability,  about  a 
third  of  their  capital  stock  of  fish 
from  this  loathsome  disease. 

The  Tweed,  too,  has  an  evil 
odour  in  another  direction :  it  has 
the  bad  reputation  of  being  the 
"  most  poached "  salmon  river  in 
Scotland.  Some  of  those  who 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  Tweed  and 
on  its  contributory  streams  have 
long  been  pre-eminent  as  poachers. 
As  a  deceased  nobleman  used  to 
say,  "not  all  the  king's  horses 
and  all  the  king's  men "  could 
keep  the  Tweed  free  from  poach- 
ers, who  infest  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  who,  not  contented 
with  taking  an  occasional  clean 
fish,  make  their  greatest  efforts 
when  the  salmon  are  on  their 
spawning-beds  and  in  a  condition 
the  least  suitable  for  food.  No 
person  has  been  able  to  guess  the 
number  of  fish  which  fall  a  prey 
to  the  Tweed  poachers.  Over  200 
persons  are  annually  convicted  of 
poaching  or  other  offences  against 
the  Tweed  Acts,  and  probably 
more  than  double  that  number 
escape  punishment  by  their  superi- 
or dexterity  in  carrying  on  their 


ignoble  traffic.  It  would  probably 
prove  a  low  estimate  to  say  there 
are  600  poachers  on  Tweed  and 
tributaries,  and  that  each  of  them 
011  the  average  will  bag  ten  salmon, 
per  annum,  or  6000  fish  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  which  is,  per- 
haps, about  a  fifth  of  the  entire 
marketable  salmon  of  the  river. 
The  salmon  killed  by  poachers  are, 
of  course,  all  or  nearly  all  prema- 
turely killed.  It  may  be  assumed, 
without  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, that  every  one  of  the  poached 
fish  would,  under  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  their  lives,  have  sur- 
vived, on  an  average,  two  years 
longer;  and  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  increased  in  money  value 
as  they  increased  in  weight.  In 
the  face  of  the  mortality  from 
disease  and  the  depredations  of 
the  poachers,  it  is  very  question- 
able if  even  2£  per  cent  of  the 
salmon  hatched  in  the  Tweed  and 
its  tributary  streams  ever  attain  to 
a  fair  degree  of  longevity,  or  are 
permitted,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
to  multiply  their  kind  for  a  season 
or  two.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
a  salmon  is  never  more  valuable  at 
any  period  of  its  life  than  when  it 
is  engaged  in  repeating  "  the  story 
of  its  birth ; "  and  to  kill  a  gravid 
fish  when  at  work  on  the  spawning- 
beds  is  a  deed  that  is  abhorrent  to 
all  sportsmen.  Poaching,  even  in 
the  most  rural  districts  of  Scotland, 
is  no  longer  a  "  pastime  "  that  gen- 
tlemen dare  wink  at,  but  has  be- 
come a  trade  of  the  most  mercenary 
kind — a  trade  which  must  be  put 
down  with  the  high  hand.  An 
oft-repeated  "  excuse  "  of  the  poach- 
er is,  that  birds  and  beasts  belong 
to  nobody — that  they  are  here  to- 
day and  away  to-morrow;  but  it 
surely  stands  to  reason  that  if  a 
partridge  or  hare  is  not  the  pro- 
perty of  the  person  who  gives  it 
room  to  feed  and  breed,  no  pos- 
sible exercise  of  the  powers  of 
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logic  can  make  it  out  to   be  the 
property  of  the  poacher. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  main 
question — the  growth  of  the  salmon 
in  all  its  varied  stages — we  come 
now  to  the  fish  when  it  is  known 
as  a  grilse.  The  principle  which 
regulates  the  growth  of  the  parr, 
and  admits  of  one-half  of  a  hatch- 
ing becoming  smolts  a  year  sooner 
than  the  other  half,  has,  as  we  have 
indicated,  never  been  discovered. 
Of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  smolts 
in  the  salt  water,  we  have  already 
offered  what  may  be  termed  "  stag- 
gering evidence  " — evidence  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  escape,  and 
which,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
it,  has,  at  a  later  stage  of  salmon 
growth,  been  pretty  well  corrobor- 
ated by  persons  whose  experiments 
were  conducted  with  very  great 
care.  As  we  have  hinted,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  a  moiety  of  the 
smolts  which  reach  the  salt  water 
do  not  return  to  the  river  till  the 
following  year,  when  they  are  known 
as  spring  salmon,  and  have  assumed 
considerable  dimensions,  ranging  in 
weight  from  6  Ib.  to  10  Ib.  :  indeed 
some  naturalists  have  gone  the 
length  of  saying  that  none  of  the 
smolts  return  from  the  sea  in  the 
same  season  as  they  go  there,  but 
that  all  of  them  pass  a  winter  in 
the  salt  water  !  From  Mr  Young 
of  Invershin  we  obtain,  in  an  inci- 
dental manner,  the  information  that 
grilse  of  4  Ib.  weight  are  able  to 
spawn  !  The  knowledge  obtained 
by  Mr  Young  in  the  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  chief  facts  of  salmon 
life  has  in  part  been  already  de- 
tailed :  he  experimented  on  the 
growth  of  the  parr,  and  proved  con- 
clusively that  parrs  become  smolts  ; 
but  his  chief  honour,  in  connection 
with  the  setting  up  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  salmon,  lies  in  his 
having  contributed  a  considerable 
amount  of  reliable  information  as 
to  the  ratio  of  growth  of  the  adult 


fish.  Mr  Young,  who  had  at  one 
time  charge  of  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, selected  for  the  purposes  of 
his  experiments  spawned  grilse, 
operating  always  upon  fish  of  4  Ib. 
weight,  so  as  to  lessen  the  chances 
of  any  blunder  being  committed. 
Salmon — a  grilse,  it  is  said,  be- 
comes a  salmon  after  it  has  spawn- 
ed— of  that  weight  were  always 
plentiful,  and  could  be  easily  enough 
found  on  the  redds  after  they  had 
fulfilled  the  great  function  of  their 
lives  :  before  it  had  spawned,  the 
selected  fish  would  probably  have 
weighed  5  Ib.  At  any  rate,  no  fish 
above  or  below  4  Ib.  weight  were 
submitted  by  Mr  Young  to  the 
operation  of  being  marked.  The 
identification  of  the  fish  was  pro- 
vided for  by  means  of  the  insertion 
of  rings,  formed  of  copper  wire,  into 
certain  parts  of  their  fins,  which 
was  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  hurt  or  incommode  the  salmon 
in  any  way  whatever. 

The  experiments  of  Mr  Young 
were  continued  for  several  years, 
and  always  with  the  same  result,  of 
a  great  addition  to  the  weight  of 
the  animals  marked.  The  grilse 
were,  of  course,  operated  upon  in 
the  fresh  water  :  they  were  caught, 
in  fact,  while  resting  after  the  oper- 
ation of  spawning.  On  returning 
from  the  sea,  all  those  which  were 
captured  exhibited  a  fine  healthy 
appearance,  and  had  acquired  a 
large  increment  of  flesh — the  in- 
crease in  their  weight  ranging  from 
5  Ib.  to  10  Ib.  There  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  Mr  Young's 
facts  and  figures  (he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly careful  man)  as  proofs  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  adult  fish ; 
and  if  corroboration  of  the  accuracy 
of  Mr  Young's  experiments  were 
necessary,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  marked  fish,  mani- 
pulated by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke 
of  Athole,  who  took  much  interest 
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in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  salmon, 
personally  marking  some  of  the  fish, 
and  recording  the  results  of  some 
remarkable  instances  of  increase  of 
weight.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  Duke's  experiments 
may  be  here  recalled  to  recollection. 
A  fish,  marked  by  his  Grace,  was 
caught  at  a  place  forty  miles  distant 
from  the  sea :  it  travelled  to  the 
salt  water,  fed,  and  returned  in  the 
space  of  thirty -seven  days.  The 
following  is  the  Duke's  entry  re- 
garding this  particular  fish  :  "  On 
referring  to  my  journal,  I  find  that 
I  caught  this  fish  as  a  kelt  (spawned 
salmon)  this  year,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  with  the  rod,  about  two 
miles  above  Dunkeld  bridge,  at 
which  time  it  weighed  exactly  10 
lb.;  so  that,  in  the  short  space  of 
five  weeks  and  two  days,  it  had 
gained  \\\  lb."  The  Duke's  plan 
of  marking  was  by  means  of  tickets 
attached  to  the  fish,  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  numbered  for  identifi- 
cation, the  date  of  each  marking 
and  capture  being  carefully  regis- 
tered for  future  reference. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of 
marking  young  salmon,  there  has, 
from  time  to  time,  been  much 
controversy.  Harking  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  markings  made  at 
Stormontfield,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  one  occasion  as  many  as 
12:">0  smolts  were  marked  by  cut- 
ting off  the  second  dorsal  fin  ;  and 
of  these  marked  fish,  22  are  said 
to  have  been  captured  the  same 
season  as  grilse  (weight  not  stated), 
which  is  not,  be  it  observed,  two 
per  cent  of  the  number  cut.  In  the 
following  year,  1135  were  marked 
by  means  of  a  cut  on  the  tail,  and 
"a  few"  of  these  were  caught  as 
grilse  ;  at  the  same  time  as  these 
smolts  were  cut  in  the  tail,  300 
\vi-iv  marked  by  means  of  silver 
rings  inserted  in  the  fins  :  but  not 
one  of  these  were  ever  seen  again. 
It  was  well  said  by  one  who  knew 
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a  great  deal  more  of  the  salmon 
than  most  other  men — Russel  of 
the  '  Scotsman '  —  that  no  firm 
faith  can  be  placed  in  the  system 
of  marking  by  cuts :  "  any  one 
that,  by  examining  the  heaps  of 
fish  as  they  are  tumbled  from  the 
nets,  or  by  any  other  means  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  great  number  and  infinite 
variety  of  marks  and  maimmgs, 
produced  for  the  most  part,  it 
would  appear,  from  encounters 
with  marine  enemies,  will  have  a 
strong  distrust  of  any  such  tests." 
All  the  marks  which  have  been 
tried  have  each  in  turn  been  de- 
cried ;  and  in  the  case  of  this  fish 
— the  salmon,  to  wit — men  have 
been  over  and  over  again  invited 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  their 
senses.  They  have  been  asked  to 
believe  that  a  grilse  never  becomes 
a  salmon,  but  remains  for  all  time 
a  grilse,  and  nothing  but  a  grilse. 
This  phase  of  the  salmon  question 
need  not,  however,  be  discussed 
here  at  present :  as  Russel  said,  in 
reviewing  the  grilse  controversy, 
"there  are  men  in  existence  who 
would  deny  their  fathers."  It  is 
passing  strange  to  note  that  this 
theory  of  the  non-growth'  of  grilse 
into  salmon,  which  has  been  dis- 
proved a  hundred  times,  is  still 
occasionally  cited  in  the  hot  argu- 
ments which  sometimes  occur  when 
discussing  the  natural  history  of 
the  salmon. 

It  is  only  right,  however,  to  ad- 
mit that  many  of  the  persons  who 
maintain  that  the  grilse  is  a  dis- 
tinct member  of  the  salmon  family 
are  quite  able  to  advance  excellent 
reasons  for  their  opinions,  both  in 
the  external  markings  of  the  fish 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  diamond- 
shaped  scales  of  the  one  and  the 
oval-.c  haped  scales  of  the  other — as 
well  as  in  the  more  forked  cut  of  the 
tail,  and  differences  in  the  number 
of  the  fin-rays,  as  also  in  its  habits 
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and  the  less  pronounced  flavour  of 
its  flesh.  A  fish-merchant  of  rare 
intelligence,  and  who  is  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  the  news- 
papers on  phases  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  salmon,  says  he  has 
never  had  a  doubt  on  the  subject, 
and  that  a  real  grilse  never  be- 
comes what  we  call  a  salmon,  but 
remains  all  its  life  a  distinct  and 
well-marked  member  of  the  family; 
"  that,"  he  says,  "  is  my  deliber- 
ately formed  opinion,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  the  fish  extending  over 
forty  years,  during  which  time  I 
have  passed  many  thousands  of 
them  through  my  hands."  Al- 
though, in  the  opinion  of  the  pres- 
ent writer,  there  is  a  vast  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  grilse  becoming  a  salmon,  he 
never  objects  to  hear  an  expression 
of  opinion  or  fact  from  others ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that,  on  one  occasion, 
as  many  as  11,000  eggs  of  a  female 
salmon  were  fertilised  by  milt  from 
a  grilse — no  difference  of  any  kind 
being  observed  in  the  fish  so  long 
as  they  were  under  observation. 
This  experiment  was  very  success- 
ful ;  only  thirty  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  eggs  were  addled.  The  pro- 
per understanding  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  salmon  is  still  much 
impeded  by  unsolved  problems ;  it 
is  a  peculiar  fish,  able  to  live  either 
in  fresh  or  salt  water.  Nor  do  the 
fish  of  one  stream  ever,  except  by 
mistake,  enter  another;  nor  are 
the  breeders  of  one  tributary  water 
ever  found,  except  from  misadven- 
ture, in  any  other  affluent.  Salmon, 
it  may  perhaps  be  set  down,  exist 
in  distinct  races :  a  Tay  salmon 
can  be  easily  enough  distinguished 
from  one  which  has  been  bred  in 
Tweed  ! 

Let  us  now  ask,  as  we  near  the 
completion  of  our  labours,  how 
many  of  our  salmon  are  spared  to 
die  a  natural  death ;  or  rather,  at 
what  period  of  their  lives  they 


would  die  of  old  age,  if  they  could 
escape  from  the  toils  of  their  most 
intelligent  enemy — man  1  In  con- 
sidering this  phase  of  salmon  river 
economy,  we  shall  exclude  deaths 
from  the  mysterious  epidemic  which 
has  for  a  season  or  two  been  de- 
populating our  rivers  of  some  of 
their  finest  fish— Saprohgnia  ferox. 
It  has  already,  we  will  assume, 
been  made  sufficiently  clear  that 
the  greatest  mortality  among  our 
salmon  occurs  at  a  stage  when  they 
are  least  able  to  fight  their  battle 
of  life — that  is  a  time  when  they 
fall  victims  to  their  enemies  in 
countless  thousands.  As  those 
which  live  grow  older,  they  be- 
come more  able  to  seek  their  food 
and  to  contend  with  their  enemies. 
Of  a  hundred  fish  under  1  Ib.  in 
weight,  it  is  certain  that  about  a 
half  will  be  killed  or  die  of  starva- 
tion ;  but  of  a  similar  number  that 
have  obtained  a  weight  of  6  Ib., 
two-thirds  probably  will  live  and 
thrive  for  a  given  period  :  and  so, 
as  the  fish  grow  older  and  escape 
the  perils  of  their  youth,  their 
chances  of  life  increase.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  the  salmon  now  be- 
ing purveyed  for  table  use  runs 
from  17  Ib.  to  18i  Ib.  The  136 
fish  captured  by  anglers  in  Loch 
Tay  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
season  (1882)  averaged  19f  Ib. ;  last 
year  and  the  year  before  that,  the 
weight  was  still  higher,  the  aver- 
age being  21 1  Ib.  The  heaviest 
salmon  captured  in  Loch  Tay  this 
year  was  35  Ib.  Big  salmon  are 
happily  nowadays  not  a  matter  of 
great  rarity.  Every  season  two  or 
three  of  these  minor  monsters  of 
the  deep  are  captured,  and  this 
year  has  not  proved  exceptional — 
indeed  some  very  fine  specimens 
have  been  secured.  The  writer 
personally  examined,  within  a  week 
after  the  opening  of  the  river  Tay, 
a  dozen  fish,  each  of  which  weighed 
more  than  30  Ib.;  and  his  oppor- 
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tunities  of  observation  were  con- 
fined only  to  one  source  of  sup- 
ply from  that  river. x  Season 
after  season  the  average  weight 
of  salmon  has  increased,  and  is 
still  increasing,  although  about 
sixteen  years  ago  the  weight  of 
salmon  commenced  to  decrease 
in  a  way  that  gave  rise  to  some 
alarm,  and  clearly  indicated  that 
the  capital  stock  of  fish  had  been 
broken  upon.  At  the  time  indi- 
cated all  salmon  were,  so  to  say, 
being  prematurely  killed,  the  aver- 
age weight  having  fallen  to  a  little 
over  15  Ib.  —  so  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  life  of  a  salmon  was  at  that 
date  not  a  prolonged  one;  thirty 
and  forty  pounders  had  become 
exceedingly  rare,  and  in  those 
days  there  were  no  giants  to  de- 
light the  ichthyologists ;  but  now, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  salmon 
which  weigh  from  30  Ib.  to  40  Ib., 
and  even  heavier  fish,  are  captured 
every  day  during  the  season.  And 
we  know  from  indications  equally 
unmistakable,  that  the  capital 
stock  of  fish  in  our  rivers  is  un- 
doubtedly increasing  —  hence  the 
number  of  large  salmon  which  are 
recorded  as  being  occasionally  cap- 
tured. It  is  quite  true,  however, 
that  both  during  this  season  and 
the  two  which  preceded  it,  the 
take  of  salmon  was  upon  the  whole 
not  up  to  the  mark,  but  that  prob- 
ably resulted  from  causes  other 
than  the  scarcity  of  fish.  Upon 
a  late  occasion  we  personally  saw, 
in  the  course  of  about  twenty 
hours,  some  fine  fish  ascending  to 
the  upper  waters  of  Tay,  not  one 
of  which  would  be  less  than  20  Ib. 
in  weight.  That  was  after  the 


nets  had  been  taken  off  the  river  : 
and  an  old  fisherman  with  whom 
we  conversed,  assured  us  that  there 
was  always  a  fine  run  of  fish  as 
soon  as  the  close  time  began,  "just 
for  all  the  world  as  if  the  salmon 
had  waited  till  the  way  was  cleared 
for  them." 

No  official  statistics  of  the  num- 
ber of  salmon  which  are  annually 
caught  in  rivers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  taken,  but  from  the 
number  of  boxes  of  these  fish  which 
in  the  season  are  sent  from  Scot- 
land to  Billingsgate,  a  pretty  good 
guess  can  be  made  of  the  total  sal- 
mon production  of  the  land  of  "  the 
mountain  and  the  flood."  Thus, 
in  1881,  including  fish  from  the 
Tweed,  there  reached  the  great 
piscatorial  bourse  of  London  25,724 
boxes  of  salmon,  each  box  of  which 
weighed  150  Ib. ;  and  at  the  low 
wholesale  average  of  one  shilling 
per  pound  weight,  the  sum  of 
money  paid  by  London  to  Scot- 
land in  1881  for  its  venison  of  the 
waters  would  amount  to  £192,930; 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  our 
home  consumption  of  salmon  would 
be  equal  to  about  8000  boxes,  a 
sum  of  £60,000  would  thereby  be 
added,  making  a  total  of  £252,930 
as  the  annual  value  of  our  Scottish 
salmon  fisheries,  from  which,  how- 
ever, there  falls  to  be  subtracted 
the  wages,  wear  and  tear  of  fishing- 
gear,  and  profits  to  lessees  of  fish- 
ing stations,  before  the  net  rental 
can  be  struck.  The  price  of  a  shil- 
ling per  pound  weight,  which  we 
have  quoted,  is  probably  too  low, 
as  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
salmon  in  London  brings  from  half- 
a-crown  to  seven  shillings  a  pound 


1  At  the  close  of  the  present  season,  a  50-pouuder  was  taken  in  the  Tay  (by 
net) ;  and  more  than  one  specimen  weighing  45  Ib.  was  captured  in  that  river. 
In  Buckland's  Museum,  South  Kensington,  may  be  seen  casts  of  Tay  salmon 
which  weighed  respectively  70  Ib.  and  53  Ib. ;  but  these  are  all  dwarfed  by  a 
giant  of  the  salmon  kind  which  was  captured  in  the  nets  at  Bunaw,  and  which 
pulled  close  upon  80  Ib. !  This  fish  was  exhibited  two  years  ago  in  Glasgow  by  a 
fish-merchant  of  that  city,  and  was  seen  and  handled  by  the  writer  of  this  note. 
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weight.  The  salmon  rental  of  Scot- 
land, whilst  it  is  undoubtedly  more 
than  double  that  of  England,  is 
certainly  not  half  that  of  Ireland, 
as  the  Irish  Fishery  Inspectors  tell 
us  in  their  reports  that  the  value 
of  the  salmon  exported  every  year 
from  Ireland  is  over  half  a  million 
of  pounds  sterling.  From  these 
figures  it  will  be  obvious  that,  if 
by  some  means  we  could  add  a  few 
pounds  to  the  average  weight  of 
our  fish,  it  would  tend  to  largely 
increase  the  money  value  of  our 
salmon  supply.  Assuming  it  to  be 
possible  that  four  pounds  could  be 
added  all  round  to  the  marketable 
fish,  that  would,  at  the  wholesale 
calculation  of  a  shilling  per  pound, 
add  four  shillings  to  the  price  of 
each  salmon,  or  at  a  rough  guess, 
increase  the  value  of  our  Scot- 
tish salmon  supply  to  more  than 
£300,000  per  annum. 

And  now  to  conclude.  If  the 
writer  were  to  be  asked  to  say,  "  on 
soul  and  conscience,"  how  old  the 
50  Ib.  fish  was  which  was  captured 
this  season  in  the  river  Tay,  he 
would  be  loath  to  commit  himself 
to  an  opinion,  even  after  thirty 
years'  experience  of  fish  of  the  sal- 
mon kind  both  on  Tay  and  Tweed. 
It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  which 
attend  on  salmon  biography,  that 
there  exists  a  plentiful  supply  of 
figures  with  which  to  prove  any- 
thing about  that  fish  that  wants 
proof !  We  have  already  given 
figures  to  show  that  salmon  grow 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  five  pounds 
a  season,  and  that  is  a  rate  of 
growth  which  we  have  always 
found  practical  fishermen  ready  to 
admit.  There  comes,  however,  a 
period  in  its  life,  we  believe,  at 
which  growth  either  altogether 
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ceases,  or  becomes  greatly  slower 
than  the  ratio  of  increase  which  is 
incidental  to  the  early  years  of  its 
life.  Will  there  be  any  salmon 
over  twelve  years  of  age?  We 
once  handled  an  80  Ib.  fish,  but  it 
bore  upon  it  no  mark  by  which  we 
could  find  out  its  age ;  it  might,  for 
all  that  we  could  see  by  a  careful 
examination,  be  twenty  years  old, 
or  it  might  only  be  ten.  It  will 
be  not  a  little  curious  if  the  prob- 
lem of  salmon  growth  should  ulti- 
mately be  settled  at  the  antipodes. 
The  salmon  has  been  acclimatised 
in  our  Australian  colonies.  The 
date  of  its  introduction  by  means 
of  fertilised  eggs  is  well  known,  so 
that  when  a  large  fish  shall  be 
caught,  there  will  be  almost  110 
dubiety  as  to  its  age.  The  salmon, 
we  are  told  by  some  experts  in 
fishery  economy,  never  adds  to  its 
growth  while  it  inhabits  the  fresh 
water — it  is  in  the  sea  it  finds  its 
productive  feeding -grounds ;  it  is 
in  the  great  deep  it  puts  on  its 
annual  increments  of  flesh — "deeds 
its  banes,"  as  James  Hogg  used  to 
say — and  from  which  it  returns  to 
its  native  water  largely  increased 
in  size  and  greatly  enhanced  in 
value.  Upon  one  occasion,  when 
we  handled  a  33  Ib.  Tay  salmon 
that  had  just  been  netted,  we  put 
the  question  to  its  captor,  an  old 
fisherman,  "  What  do  you  think  its 
age  will  be  ? "  and  he  replied  with- 
out any  hesitation,  "  I  would  say, 
sir,  that  she's  a  six-year-old,  if  she's 
a  day."  There  is  every  probability 
that  his  estimate  was  a  correct  one, 
and  having  given  his  reply,  we 
shall,  for  the  present,  take  leave 
of  the  salmon  as  an  object  of 
natural  historv. 
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CANON  ASHWELL  and  Mr  R. 
G.  Wilberforce  have  given  to  the 
world,  in  three  bulky  volumes,  a 
biography  which  is  of  considerable 
value  and  interest.  The  first  vol- 
ume is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
skilled  and  experienced  writer.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  Bishop's 
son  to  say  that  his  volumes,  in 
point  of  literary  execution,  fall  far 
below  the  first.  But  in  all  three 
the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  al- 
lowing the  Bishop's  own  letters 
and  diary  to  speak  for  themselves. 
In  this  way  the  book  is  largely  an 
autobiography.  Mr  Wilberforce 
has  been  vituperated  for  what  is 
called  serious  indiscretion,  in  re- 
gard particularly  to  various  ex- 
tracts from  the  diary  which  are 
of  a  personal  character,  and  relate 
to  individuals  still  living,  and  who, 
it  is  delicately  feared,  may  have 
"  received  pain "  from  the  out- 
spoken character  of  the  criticisms 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  see 
the  light.  There  is  always  an 
outcry  of  this  kind  after  reminis- 
cences and  diaries  of  any  real 
public  interest  are  published.  The 
sooner  such  morbid  sentimentality 
is  set  at  rest  and  extinguished,  the 
better  for  all  sensible  people.  Why 
should  a  diary  or  other  reminiscen- 
ces of  keen  personal  public  interest 
be  expurgated  and  cut  down  to  a 
dull  decorous  level,  till  all  life  and 
piquancy  have  disappeared.  The 
notion  is,  that  at  least  its  publica- 
tion should  be  delayed  until  a 
generation  has  grown  up  which 
will  find  it  of  diminished  interest. 
The  comments  of  a  prominent 
actor  upon  his  rivals,  and  on 
the  course  of  events,  are  of  far 


greater  interest  to  his  contempor- 
aries than  to  posterity,  which  will 
have  other  thing;  to  attend  to. 
Probably  the  subjects  of  the 
Bishop's  posthumous  vituperation 
have  heard  it  all  before,  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  it  will  do  them 
no  harm  to  be  reminded  of  it  long 
after  the  occasion  which  evoked  it 
has  passed  away.  Men  who  fill  a 
prominent  place  before  the  public 
eye  have  in  this  country  great  ad- 
vantages and  great  rewards.  They 
often  get  disproportioned  praise  and 
censure,  never  indifference,  and  in 
the  long-run  are  almost  sure  to  get 
a  just  appreciation.  They  must 
take  the  rough  with  the  smooth ; 
and  if  their  serenity  of  mind  is 
likely  to  be  decisively  upset  by 
anything  in  these  volumes,  they 
are  not  of  a  calibre  fit  to  endure 
the  perils  of  greatness.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  insist  that  contemporary 
autobiography  is  to  be  placed  under 
a  ban  because  a  handful  of  contem- 
poraries possess  a  less  robust  self- 
esteem  than  their  position  requires. 
Those  who  are  susceptible,  and 
who  "  receive  pain "  with  great 
facility,  need  not,  in  this  instance, 
look  for  any  mitigation  in  the  re- 
flection that  perhaps  the  adverse 
criticism  represented  only  "  a  tem- 
porary phase  of  feeling  or  transi- 
tory impression."  If  such  had 
been  the  case,  the  biographer  in 
his  introduction  takes  pains  to 
assure  us  it  would  not  have  been 
printed.  It  is  only  printed  where 
it  is  an  example  of  many  others 
in  which  the  same,  or  almost  the 
same,  expressions  recur.  That  is 
the  rule  which  has  been  observed 
with  regard  to  correspondence,  and 
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the  same  rule  would  obviously  be 
applicable  in  a  still  greater  degree 
to  the  diary,  if  consistency  is  the 
forte  of  ecclesiastics.  The  rule  in 
all  cases  should  be  to  observe  good 
faith.  Death  does  not  destroy 
that  obligation.  A  biographer 
who  prints  things  which  ought 
still  to  be  regarded  as  confidential 
deserves  censure,  and  must  share 
it  with  the  man  who  writes  them 
in  a  diary  without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing as  to  the  reserve  which  his  suc- 
cessor's should  adopt.  There  are 
many  things  in  this  book,  especially 
in  the  third  volume,  which  ought 
not  to  be  there — private  observa- 
tions, for  example,  of  the  Queen 
and  those  in  her  confidence.  At- 
tention has  already  in  many  quar- 
ters been  drawn  to  them,  and  the 
censure  which  they  deserve  is  of 
the  severest  kind. 

There  is  a  further  blot  in  a  cer- 
tain carelessness  of  revision.  Still, 
a  good  deal  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  that  strict  fidelity  to  the  duty 
of  truthfully  delineating  character, 
which  leads  a  son  to  print  such  a 
passage  in  his  father's  diary  as 
that  which,  carelessly  and  erron- 
eously, imputes  that  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil judgment  distasteful  to  a  cer- 
tain party  in  the  Church  was  car- 
ried by  the  casting-vote  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  If  the  editor 
had  referred  to  the  easily  accessible 
record  of  the  case,  he  would  have 
found,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Arch- 
bishop in  the  'Times,'  that  there 
were  six  judges,  and  110  casting- 
vote  was  possible,  and  that  the 
judgment  shows  unusual  intemal 
-  evidence  of  absolute  unanimity. 

The  Bishop's  diary  is  not  always 
to  be  relied  upon  in  these  per- 
sonal matters.  There  is  an  anec- 
dote in  relation  to  the  removal 
of  Napoleon's  bones,  which  turns 
upon  what  Lord  Clarendon  did 
and  said  as  Foreign  Minister  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Melbourne ! 


It  seems  incredible  that  a  man 
like  Bishop  Wilberforce,  passing 
his  life  in  the  centre  stream  of 
events,  should  not  have  known 
that  Lord  Clarendon  did  not  be- 
come Foreign  Minister  till  the 
Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
in  power;  and  that  the  Liberal 
Ministries  of  Lords  Grey,  Mel- 
bourne, and  John  Russell,  had  only 
one  Foreign  Secretary — viz.,  Lord 
Palmerston — until  within  a  month 
or  two  of  the  close  of  the  last 
of  those  Ministries.  Canon  Ash- 
well,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  his- 
torical parallel,  remarks  that  Mr 
Gladstone  first  entered  the  Cabinet 
at  the  same  time  that  his  friend 
became  Bishop  at  the  close  of 
1845;  the  fact  being  that  Mr 
Gladstone  had  entered  the  Cabinet 
long  before,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1843,  and  re- 
entered  it  at  the  date  referred  to. 

These  volumes  have  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  mere  ecclesiastical  or 
Church  interest.  They  are  the  re- 
cord of  the  life  of  a  man  who,  if 
he  had  not  been  a  bishop,  must 
have  held  the  very  foremost  rank 
as  a  statesman  or  as  a  judge.  He 
was  a  man  of  ardent  affections  and 
wide  personal  sympathies,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  private  life  are 
the  most  touching  part  of  the  book. 
A  great  orator  and  debater,  he 
could  address  with  equal  facility 
and  power  an  assembly  of  young 
children  or  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  confirmation  audience  or  a  con- 
clave of  bishops,  a  university  con- 
gregation at  St  Mary's  or  a  stormy 
meeting  at  Bradford.  His  friends, 
and  even  Lord  Brougham,  regarded 
him  as  a  greater  orator  than  the 
late  Lord  Derby.  A  born  admin- 
istrator, he  revolutionised  the  office 
of  a  bishop  and  the  mode  in  which 
a  diocese  should  be  administered. 
Of  unexampled  personal  energy  and 
activity,  his  ubiquitous  figure  was, 
to  use,  as  nearly  as  we  recollect  it, 
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a  forcible  expression  of  Dean  Stan- 
ley, met  with  at  every  corner,  visi- 
ble at  the  end  of  every  avenue  of 
social  and  public  life.  His  hand 
was  felt  in  every  nook  and  cran- 
ny of  his  diocese ;  on  every  ques- 
tion of  Church  government,  or 
affecting  its  general  interests,  he 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Bench,  its  representative  in 
Parliament  and  before  the  country. 
Besides  this,  he  not  merely  threw 
himself  with  incessant  activity  into 
society,  into  public  questions  of  a 
social  and  secular  nature,  and  into 
a  wide  personal  correspondence, 
but  he  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
terests of  colonial,  American,  and 
foreign  Churches.  His  biographer 
says  that  the  letters  which  he  re- 
ceived on  the  subjects  of  the  trou- 
bles in  the  Church  of  South  Africa 
and  Honolulu  alone  could  be  count- 
ed by  hundreds.  Though  never 
the  official  leader,  such  was  the 
force  of  his  personal  energy,  sym- 
pathy, and  power,  that  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  he  was  re- 
garded at  least  by  his  own  party 
as  virtually  the  patriarch  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Yet  with  all 
these  marvellous  gifts  and  achieve- 
ments, it  is  an  undeniable  historical 
fact  that,  setting  aside  his  own 
particular  party,  Bishop  Wilber- 
force lost,  and  never  regained,  the 
confidence  of  the  Crown  and  the 
country.  It  is  equally  undeniable 
that  the  tone  of  this  book,  though 
written  by  a  devoted  friend  and 
an  enthusiastic  son,  is  not  trium- 
phant, but  is  often,  we  had  almost 
said  uniformly,  apologetic,  with  a 
view  to  clear  away  misrepresenta- 
tion. There  is  a  consciousness 
of  failure  running  through  and 
underlying  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  personal  triumphs  and 
successes.  It  is  a  life  well  worth 
reading,  quite  as  much  from  the 
secular  as  from  the  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view.  An  enthusiastic  ad- 


mirer cannot  fail  to  be  saddened 
by  it,  or  even  to  inveigh  against 
the  unpropitious  fates  which  seem 
to  overhang  it.  An  opponent  can- 
not fail  to  be  softened  by  its  sor- 
row, and  fascinated  by  its  sustained 
and  uniform  brilliancy.  It  is  a 
much  more  difficult  task  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  causes  of  its  compara- 
tive failure.  Why  should  a  man 
so  intensely  devoted  to  his  work, 
with  such  unrivalled  capacity  for 
performing  it,  so  firm  in  the  devo- 
tion and  allegiance  of  numbers  with 
whom  he  came  into  direct  or  even 
indirect  personal  contact,  have  in- 
spired at  the  same  time  so  much 
and  so  general  distrust,  that  he  was 
frequently  pursued  with  obloquy, 
and  his  career  was  never  crowned 
with  that  public  appreciation  and 
official  promotion  which  in  so  large 
a  degree  it  would  seem,  upon  the 
closer  inspection  which  this  biog- 
raphy affords,  to  have  deserved? 
There  is  not  a  bishop  during  this 
century  who  has  carried  to  the 
Bench  more  varied  gifts  and  powers, 
or  greater  devotion  to  his  duties ; 
but  there  have  been  many  who 
have  reached  its  highest  ranks 
with  far  less  of  natural  or  acquired 
capacity. 

Canon  Ashwell  has  pointed  out 
that  the  life  divides  itself  into  three 
obvious  and  manageable  portions, 
each  with  a  real  completeness  in  it. 
The  first  closes  with  the  Hampden 
Controversy  of  1847-48 — that  "  un- 
fortunate "  controversy,  as  his  biog- 
rapher may  well  term  it;  the  second 
in  1860 ;  the  third  with  his  death. 
The  first  may  be  described  as  a 
period  of  unbroken  prosperity, 
which  was  suddenly  and  at  the 
last  extinguished.  Besides  the 
splendid  gifts  with  which  he  was 
endowed,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
careful  training  from  his  father, 
who  adopted  the  plan  which  Lord 
Chatham  and  Peel's  father  had 
adopted  in  the  training  of  their 
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distinguished  sons,  of  making  them 
habitually  reproduce  offhand  the 
substance  of  the  speech  or  sermon 
to  which  they  had  listened.  He 
grew  up  with  brothers  and  other 
relatives  who  earned  high  academi- 
cal distinction.  The  Bishops  Sum- 
ner  were  friends  of  his  father,  and 
under  some  undefined  obligations 
to  him.  A  marriage  of  early  affec- 
tion was  secured  for  him  by  the  in- 
fluence and  pecuniary  and  other 
assistance  of  his  father.  Except  for 
the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred 
in  1841,  and  which  inflicted  upon 
him  a  lifelong  wound,  the  years 
which  passed  from  his  ordination 
to  his  episcopate  were  years  of 
"  growing  powers,  of  ripening  char- 
acter, of  striking  popularity,  and 
of  rapid  advancement."  It  was,  as 
regards  professional  work  and  suc- 
cess, all  sunshine  and  prosperity. 
The  discipline  of  struggle  and  ad- 
versity was  wanting.  Rapid  pro- 
motion and  oratorical  triumphs 
developed  his  incessant  activity 
and  fired  his  ambition.  He  was 
rector  at  Brighstone,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  at  twenty-five ;  a  rural 
dean  at  thirty-one  ;  Archdeacon  of 
Surrey  at  thirty -six;  then  rector 
of  Alverstoke  and  canon  of  Win- 
chester ;  then  chaplain  to  Prince 
Albert,  and  at  once  in  high  favour 
at  Court  ;  then  for  six  months 
Dean  of  Westminster ;  and  at  the 
end  of  1845,  while  only  just  forty 
years  of  age,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Not  merely  this,  but  he  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  popular  favour.  His 
energetic  discharge  of  public  duties 
after  he  left  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
fully  appreciated.  His  speeches 
when  on  a  mission  for  the  S.P.G. 
were  the  subject  of  widespread  ad- 
miration. His  sermons  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  were  eagerly 
listened  to.  As  regards  the  effect 
of  his  oratory  in  these  earlier  years, 
there  are  several  incidents  worth 
noting.  In  1837,  when  he  was 


still  a  rector  in  the  island,  a  great 
county  meeting  was  held  at  Win- 
chester, the  memory  of  which  long 
survived  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in 
the  chair,  Lord  Palmerston  was 
amongst  the  speakers.  As  might 
have  been  expected  of  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  whom  Mr 
Bright  in  later  days  denounced 
for  having  in  one  short  sentence — 
"  all  men  are  born  good  " — upset  the 
New  Testament  and  overturned 
the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  speech  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston was  lax  in  its  Chm-chman- 
ship.  Mr  Wilberforce  attacked 
him  with  eloquence  and  vigour — in 
fact,  with  so  much  vehemence  that 
some  of  those  present  remonstrated 
with  the  chairman  for  having  al- 
lowed so  young  a  clergyman  to  pro- 
ceed unchecked.  The  Duke  excused 
himself,  saying  that  on  looking  at 
the  speaker  he  felt  that  by  interfer- 
ing he  would  only  have  diverted  upon 
himself  the  stream  of  his  indignant 
eloquence  ;  and  "  I  assure  you,"  he 
added,  "  that  I  would  have  faced  a 
battery  sooner."  His  first  great 
appearance  in  London  was  in  1840, 
fresh  from  the  successes  of  his 
S.P.G.  tour  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall of  the  previous  autumn.  It 
was  in  behalf  of  the  same  Society, 
at  the  invitation  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  bishops.  But  it  was  his 
second  appearance,  June  1st  of  that 
year,  which  led  on  to  fortune.  A 
great  anti-slavery  meeting  was  held 
at  Exeter  Hall,  at  which  Prince 
Albert  presided  and  made  his  first 
public  speech  in  this  country.  If 
his  display  at  Winchester  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  feud  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  was  maintained 
all  his  life,  and  in  later  years  cost 
him  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  his 
eloquence  at  Exeter  Hall  led  to 
immediate  Court  favour  and  rapid 
promotion.  "  The  speeches  were 
dull  and  wearisome,'' — so  writes  one 
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who  was  present, — "  when  on  a 
sudden  a  young  man  got  up  to 
move  a  resolution ;  and  he  spoke 
so  much  to  the  purpose,  and  with 
so  much  fire  in  manner  and  ori- 
ginality of  matter,  that  the  eyes 
of  all  were  turned  upon  him,  and 
thunders  of  applause  arose  when 
he  sat  down."  The  Prince  in- 
quired his  name ;  and  six  months 
later,  referring  to  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, appointed  him  one  of 
his  chaplains.  At  York  in  1844 
there  is  this  description  of  his  elo- 
quence by  Lord  Carlisle,  no  mean 
judge  :  "  He  made  a  speech  of  two 
hours,  combining,  as  I  should  ima- 
gine, the  qualities  of  his  father, 
Macaulay,  and  Ezekiel.  It  pro- 
duced immense  effect ;  and  some  of 
its  pictures  of  our  national  neglect 
of  religion  were  tremendous.  The 
voice  and  delivery  exceedingly 
good."  A  similar  description  is 
given  by  the  same  critic  of  Wil- 
berforce's  sermons  as  Dean  in  the 
Abbey. 

The  history  of  his  short-lived 
favour  at  Court  is  worth  tracing. 
Following  upon  his  appointment  as 
Court  chaplain,  all  was  sunshine, 
the  Queen  and  Prince  showing 
him,  as  appears  from  his  letters 
and  diary,  every  attention.  Com- 
pliments about  his  sermons,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  wishing  to  be  in- 
troduced, the  Prince  showing  him 
the  young  Duke  of  Cornwall  asleep 
in  bassinet,  and  writing  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  preferment,  saying 
that  "his  and  the  Queen's  great 
reason  was  a  wish  to  gratify  Arch- 
deacon S.  Wilberforce,  who  was, 
they  knew,  anxious  to  secure  such 
a  post  for  his  brother."  A  hand- 
some silver  inkstand,  as  a  Christ- 
mas present  "  from  V.  R.  and 
Albert,"  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  increasing  favour ;  and  in 
March  1845,  by  the  Queen's  wish, 
he  was  appointed  Dean  of  West- 
minster. Later  on  in  the  same 


year,  Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to 
him  that  her  Majesty  had  most 
cordially  acquiesced  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  was  the  fittest 
person  for  the  see  of  Oxford, 
"with  very  kind  expressions  to- 
wards yourself  on  her  part  and  on 
that  of  the  Prince."  But  four 
years  later  there  is  in  his  diary 
this  ominous  entry,  dated  Novem- 
ber 30,  1849:  "Evident  with- 
drawal of  Royal  favour.  G.  E. 
Anson's  death  bearing  on  this.  Oh 
help  me  to  be  single-eyed  !  "  That 
Court  favour,  once  withdrawn, 
did  not  return,  appears  in  the  se- 
quel. Years  later,  in  1855,  on  the 
fall  of  his  great  friend  Lord  Aber- 
deen, the  Bishop  wrote  to  ask  the 
ex-Premier's  intercession  to  remove 
the  Queen's  "distrust,"  by  show- 
ing in  his  conversation  with  her, 
"what  I  believe  would  be  his  es- 
timate of  me."  "  If  that  honest 
heart  of  our  Queen  could  once 
believe  that  I  would  die  rather 
than  breathe  a  dishonest  thought, 
I  should  be  a  happier  man."  The 
biographer  who  printed  that,  can- 
not be  charged  with  dishonest  sup- 
pression of  whatever  tells  against 
his  father's  memory.  The  tone  is 
not  a  high  one.  Lord  Aberdeen's 
conversation  with  her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  ended  by  the  Prince 
saying,  "  He  does  everything  for 
some  object.  He  has  a  motive  for 
all  his  conduct," — to  which  Lord 
Aberdeen  rejoined  "Yes,  sir;  but 
when  a  bad  motive  ? "  but  appar- 
ently got  no  answer.  Some  months 
later,  at  Balmoral,  Lord  Aberdeen 
renewed  the  conversation,  "when 
it  became  evident,"  says  the  biog- 
rapher, "that  the  cause  of  Prince 
Albert's  change  of  opinion  towards 
the  Bishop  arose  from  a  suspicion 
on  his,  the  Prince's  part,  as  to  the 
Bishop's  sincerity  and  disinterest- 
edness." Unfortunately,  the  na- 
tion as  well  as  the  Crown  shared 
that  suspicion,  and  Bishop  Wilber- 
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force  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  never  recovered 
from  it. 

Prince  Albert's  letter  to  him 
on  his  attaining  his  bishopric, 
written  as  it  were  by  his  own  con- 
sent, is  a  marked  instance  of  Royal 
favour,  and  also  an  indirect  tribute 
to  the  unusual  powers  which  it 
was  felt  that  he  brought  with  him 
to  the  Bench.  The  letter  is  re- 
markable as  coming  from  a  young 
man  of  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  The  early  sequel  of  events 
showed  that  the  Bishop  could 
easily  do  worse  than  follow  it. 
The  recommendations  were :  1. 
Not  to  mix  himself  up  in  politics, 
or  to  take  part  in  debates  on  Corn 
Laws,  Game  Laws,  Trade  or  Fin- 
ancial questions,  &c.  2.  To  take 
an  active  part  in  religious  affairs 
as  a  Christian,  and  not  as  a  mere 
Churchman.  3.  To  avoid  calling 
for  new  rights,  privileges,  grants, 
&c. ;  but  show  the  zeal  and  capacity 
of  the  Church  to  be  the  Church  of 
the  people.  4.  To  lessen  political 
and  other  animosities,  to  guard  pub- 
lic morality,  to  come  forward  when- 
ever the  interests  of  humanity  are 
at  stake.  The  Bishop,  however, 
had,  as  every  man  of  genius  and 
originality  has,  his  own  idea  as  to 
his  duties,  and  his  own  scheme  for 
their  performance.  He  was  bent 
upon  reviving  in  its  full  force  the 
episcopal  office,  which  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  had  fallen  into 
practical  abeyance  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present. 
Although  in  several  dioceses  a  great 
improvement  had  been  effected 
upon  the  absenteeism  and  indif- 
ference of  past  years,  yet  Canon 
Ashwell  claims  that  Wilberforce's 
idea  of  episcopacy,  which  he  consis- 
tently illustrated,  was  essentially 
his  own.  According  to  that  idea, 
the  bishop  must  be  the  mainspring 
of  all  spiritual  and  religious  energy 


in  his  diocese,  supplying  not  merely 
advice  and  counsel  to  his  clergy, 
but  also  that  momentum  which  the 
sense  of  real  supervision  imparts ; 
he  must  be,  and  be  known  to  be, 
accessible  to  all,  and  ready  to  at- 
tend personally  to  everything.  He 
carried  that  idea  into  execution 
with  the  utmost  energy ;  and  his 
power  of  organisation,  his  great 
personal  ability,  and  his  genial  yet 
authoritative  manner,  enabled  him 
to  do  so  with  complete  success. 
Add  to  that,  that  he  could  and 
did  conciliate  the  territorial  laity, 
and  enlist  them  in  Church  work 
in  the  diocese,  securing  from  them, 
as  well  as  from  his  clergy,  sym- 
pathy and  devotion,  and  we  have 
a  picture  of  administrative  success 
which  shows,  at  all  events  in  a 
most  important  department,  the 
Bishop's  conspicuous  fitness  for  his 
post.  As  regards  results,  the  official 
records  show  that  during  his  epis- 
copate 106  new  churches  were 
built  in  his  diocese,  15  were  re- 
built, 250  restored,  while  in  an 
equal  space  of  time  next  preceding 
his  episcopate,  the  corresponding 
numbers  were  22,  4,  and  8.  That 
alone  tells  its  own  tale  of  revived 
energy  and  life  in  the  diocese.  As 
regards  personal  matters,  the  times 
were  felt  to  be  in  marked  contrast 
to  those  not  very  distant  when  a 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  could  reside 
permanently  in  the  Lake  District, 
when  confirmations  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  when  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  holy 
orders  consisted  in  their  being  re- 
quired to  write  some  Latin  prose 
and  answer  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
health  of  their  fathers  or  other 
relations.  "I  recollect,"  said  a 
senior  member  of  the  university, 
"when  a  Bishop  of  Oxford  never 
drove  into  Oxford  without  four 
horses  and  two  powdered  footmen. 
And  what  does  Sam  do  ?  He  gets 
upon  a  horse,  and  rides  in  by  him- 
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self,  without  so  much  as  a  groom 
behind  him  !  "  This  vigorous  per- 
sonal administration  was  continued 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  under 
the  eyes  of  the  rising  youth  of  the 
country,  who  successively  spent 
their  three  or  four  years  in  the 
university.  It  inspired  new  en- 
ergy into  episcopal  work,  by  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  public  require- 
ments, and  of  the  opinion  of  that 
class  of  the  public  which  was  most 
capable  of  making  its  opinion  felt. 
In  his  very  first  session  in  Par- 
liament, the  Bishop  took  a  leading 
part  in  four  important  debates,  and 
stepped  into  the  very  front  rank  as 
a  debater  and  speaker.  Two  of 
them  were  oil  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions— viz.,  the  repeal  of  certain 
Acts  of  Parliament  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  the  rescinding 
an  arrangement  for  uniting  the  sees 
of  St  Asaph  and  Baiigor.  The 
other  two  were  011  secular  ques- 
tions, in  disregard  of  the  letter 
of  Prince  Albert,  which  he  had, 
to  some  extent,  invited :  first,  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  second, 
the  equalisation  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  or  slave-grown,  and  colonial 
or  free-labour,  sugar.  The  first  was 
in  support  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Govern- 
ment, the  second  was  in  opposition 
to  Lord  John  Russell's.  In  refer- 
ence to  his  Corn  Law  speech,  he 
wrote  to  Miss  Noel : — 

"  My  hope  is  to  be  able  always  to 
take  the  line  that  speech  took,  of  our 
being  there  as  special  guardians  of 
the  moral  and  social  wellbeing  of 
the  English  people.  But  I  never 
mean  to  debate  again  if  I  can  help 
it;  and  I  trust,  please  God,  that 
having  once  been  led  by  most  un- 
wan-antable  interruption  to  show  that 
I  could  fight  with  their  weapons, 
I  may  in  future  both  be  more  likely 
to  be  listened  to,  and  more  able  to  set 
an  example  of  gentleness,  when  it  is 
felt  not  to  be  the  gentleness  of  feeble- 
ness, but  of  self-command.  Still  I 
feel  the  position  a  difficult  one  to  fill 


just  as  I  would.  The  Bishops  have 
so  allowed  themselves  (inauy  of  the 
best  even)  to  be  nothing  more  than 
graceful  appendages  to  Conservatism, 
to  be  mere  mutes  there,  to  work  by  a 
bodily — i.e.,  an  unreal — presence,  a 
great  assembly,  that  it  is  not  easy 
for  one  who  feels  (as  a  sword  in  his 
spirit)  that  the  social  and  moral  evils 
of  his  poor  countrymen  must  be  wit- 
nessed of  before  princes,  to  take  his 
place  amongst  them  without  doing 
things  most  disagreeable  to  others." 

We  now  come  to  the  Hampdeii 
controversy  of  1847-48,  which  was 
undoubtedly  "  unfortunate  "  for  the 
Bishop's  reputation,  but,  as  the 
leading  episode  in  his  life,  deserves 
to  be  studied  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  his  character.  Dr 
Hampdeii  was,  in  November  1847, 
nominated  by  Lord  John  Russell  for 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  That 
circumstance  created  great  excite- 
ment at  the  time — a  perfect  tumult ; 
but  notwithstanding  that,  as  Canon 
Ashwell  naively  confesses,  a  brief 
notice  of  it  would  have  been  all 
that  it  was  worth,  but  for  the  part 
which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  took 
in  it,  which  was  so  unfortunately 
conducted  as  to  obscure  the  original 
controversy,  and  yet  so  character- 
istic as  to  have  determined  the  view 
of  his  character  which  ultimately 
prevailed.  The  tumult  was  occa- 
sioned by  Dr  Hampden's  antece- 
dents. Fifteen  years  before,  in 
1832,  he  had  preached  the  Bampton 
Lectures — on  the  Scholastic  philos- 
ophy, considered  in  its  relation  to 
Christian  theology.  As  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  he  first  declared  the 
philosophy  to  be  the  parent  of  our 
theological  language,  and  then  con- 
demned it  as  raising  an  "atmos- 
phere of  mist"  (!)  between  us  and 
the  primitive  truth.  The  style  of 
the  sermons  was  admittedly  some- 
what obscure,  owing  to  their  hurried 
composition.  But  it  was  objected 
that,  even  if  his  religious  belief  was 
sound,  his  method  of  teaching  was 
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apt  to  be  misleading.  In  1833  he 
had  supported  the  admission  of  Dis- 
senters into  the  university.  Then, 
in  1834,  he  had  published  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "Observations  on  Re- 
ligious Dissent."  In  that  were  ex- 
pressions which,  divorced  from  the 
context,  transgressed,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Canon  Ashwell,  and  prob- 
ably of  most  of  the  clergy  of  the 
time,  to  whom  the  Broad  Church- 
ism  of  a  later  day  was  a  thing  un- 
known, the  limits  of  orthodoxy. 

In  1836  Hampden  was  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  fellows 
and  tutors  of  colleges,  to  the  number 
of  73,  petitioned  the  king  against 
the  appointment.  A  statute  was 
passed  by  Convocation  declaring 
that  having  no  confidence  in  Dr 
Hampden's  "  mode  of  treating " 
theological  subjects,  the  university 
could  not  allow  him  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  select  preachers 
at  St  Mary's.  In  1842  an  attempt 
to  repeal  this  statute  failed,  on  the 
ground  that  however fullyDr  Hamp- 
den had  asserted  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  own  personal  convictions,  he 
had  not  explained  or  retracted  the 
expressions  objected  to.  Canon 
Ashwell  calls  this  a  reaffirmance 
of  the  censure  of  1836,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  practically 
obsolete.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
was  the  very  lamest  case  which 
could  possibly  be  stated  against  a 
man,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of 
preferment. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand now  the  cause  of  the  tumult, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  this  took  place  before  the  con- 
troversies respecting  the  Gorham 
case,  essays  and  reviews,  and  gen- 
eral freethought.  The  difficulty 
of  convicting  for  heresy  had  not 
then  been  brought  to  a  practical  test. 

Notwithstanding  the  excitement, 
the  more  wary  of  the  bishops  were 
not  eager  to  move.  Bishop  Phil- 


potts  proposed  a  memorial  to  the 
Archbishop,  praying  him  to  lay  the 
case  before  the  Queen.  One  of  the 
bishops  (a  Cambridge  man)  sug- 
gested that  the  Oxford  bishops 
"ought  especially  to  move  in  the 
affair,  and  be  more  prominent  in  set- 
ting it  forward."  Thereupon  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  ;  Bishop  Philpotts  insisting 
that  Dr  Hampden  "  is  now  under 
the  censure  of  the  university  for 
holding  and  maintaining  unsound 
doctrines,  which  he  has  refused  to 
retract" — Bishop  Bloomfield  more 
warily  remarking  that  his  publica- 
tions since  the  censure  are  perfectly 
orthodox,  but  that  the  appointment 
was  unfortunate.  The  Archbishop 
himself  seems  not  to  have  been 
very  hearty  in  the  movement,  and 
denied  having  assented  to  it.  He 
and  several  other  bishops  declined 
to  move.  It  was  accordingly  left 
to  the  management  of  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce, who  threw  himself  into  it 
with  all  his  (at  that  time  undiscip- 
lined) energy  and  spirit.  Mr  Glad- 
stone was  applied  to,  but  he  "de- 
clined taking  any  active  part  in 
lay  proceedings." 

There  was  surely  enough  in  this 
attitude  of  influential  personages 
to  suggest  prudence  and  circum- 
spection to  the  youngest  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  warn  him  not  to 
rush  in  where  others  feared  to 
tread.  A  remonstrance  signed  by 
thirteen  bishops  was  sent  to  Lord 
John  Russell.  In  it  the  bishops 
in  no  way  pledged  themselves  to 
any  judgment  of  their  own  as 
to  Dr  Hampden's  orthodoxy,  but 
they  rested  their  unprecedented 
proceedings  on  the  "apprehension 
and  alarm "  of  the  clergy,  a  deep 
and  general  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject, danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
exercise  of  Royal  supremacy  in 
that  very  delicate  and  important 
particular — the  nomination  to  vac- 
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ant  sees.  If  they  had  been  writ- 
ing a  leading  article  instead  of  a 
serious  State  paper,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  remarkably  vague. 
Absolute  silence  would  have  been 
better  policy,  for  the  author  of  the 
disturbance  could  want  nothing 
better  than  a  dialectic  triumph  to 
turn  the  current  of  public  feeling, 
which  was  undoubtedly  disposed  at 
the  time  to  censure  his  proceed- 
ings. Lord  John  Russell  immedi- 
ately pointed  out  that  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  were  unaffected  by  the 
censure  of  the  University,  that  the 
bishops  did  not  censure  Dr  Hamp- 
den's  orthodoxy,  but  required,  many 
of  them,  certificates  of  attendance 
on  his  Divinity  lectures  before  they 
proceeded  to  ordination  of  Oxford 
candidates ;  and  that  the  Arch- 
bishop had  raised  no  objection  to 
the  appointment  when  originally 
consulted.  At  this  stage,  there- 
fore,  there  was,  on  the  one  side,  a 
very  precise  and  definite  assertion 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ; 
on  the  other,  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol it,  based  upon  such  vague  and 
indefinite  statements,  that  they 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
statement  of  personal  disapproval 
of  its  exercise.  The  question  had 
put  nothing  in  issue  but  one  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  its  subjects, 
whether  the  existing  bishops  could 
control  the  nomination  to  a  vacant 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  with  incredible 
rashness,  rushed  in.  Only  two 
years  had  passed  since  the  Royal 
supremacy  (which  he  was  now 
resisting)  had  been  exercised  in  his 
favour — in  that  "  very  delicate  and 
important  particular,''  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  see  of  Oxford.  A 
new  Becket  had  tunied  against  the 
sovereign  who  had  promoted  him. 
He  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister 
a  long  letter,  the  gist  of  which, 
when  stripped  of  all  its  phrases 


and  involved  sentences,  was  that 
the  Church  would  not  be  satisfied 
unless  the  Crown  called  upon  its 
nominee  to  disprove  before  a  com- 
petent tribunal  the  truth  of  charges 
brought  ten  years  before  ;  and  that 
unless  this  demand  was  acceded  to, 
the  question  would  be  brought  very 
speedily  to  legal  issue,  "through 
the  agency  of  rny  own  Court."  The 
letter  alluded  to  the  "tyranny  of 
attempting  to  thrust  on  the  Church 
a  divine  lying  under  the 
imputation  of  unsoundness  in  the 
faith,"  and  asserted  that  the  reports 
of  unsoundness  rendered  inquiry 
indispensable.  It  is  absolutely  mar- 
vellous that  the  Bishop  did  not  see 
that  in  such  a  letter  he  was  throw- 
ing down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Crown, 
and  asserting  a  right,  on  the  part 
either  of  himself  or  his  brethren, 
to  veto,  on  the  most  indefinite 
grounds,  the  exercise  of  royal  pre- 
rogative. Lord  John  was  respon- 
sible to  Parliament, — he  could  not 
be  dictated  to  or  called  to  answer  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  Bishop, 
it  seems  clear  from  his  letter  to 
Miss  Noel,  really  expected  that  Dr 
Hampden  would  be  directed  to  ask 
for  an  opportunity  of  disproving 
charges ;  and  lie  was  also  alive  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  forfeiting 
"  that  kindly  trust  of  the  Queen." 
But  Lord  John  declined  to  have  Dr 
Hampden's  opinions  tossed  about 
from  one  bishop  to  another,  "to 
the  infinite  amusement  of  the  idle 
crowd,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Royal  suprem- 
acy." And  thus,  says  Canon  Ash- 
well,  "the  Bishop's  first  effort  to 
promote  the  peace  of  the  Church 
failed  utterly."  The  Bishop  accoi'd- 
ingly  signed  the  Letters  of  Request 
by  which  he  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  commencement  of  a  suit  in  the 
Arches  Court,  "in  which  definite 
charges  would  be  brought  against 
Dr  Hampden,  and  full  oppoi-tunity 
would  be  given  to  him  to  purge 
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himself  of  all  suspicion  of  false 
doctrine,"  and  wrote  to  Dr  Hamp- 
den  to  tell  him  that  he  would  now 
have  the  means  of  proving, 

"  What  I  know  you  firmly  believe, 
that  your  opinions  have  been  misre- 
presented, and  that  you  have  ad- 
vanced nothing  which  is  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  or  if  it  should  be  pronounced 
that  your  statements  are  contrary  to 
the  formularies  and  authorised  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  of  England,  it 
would  give  you  the  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  what  I  feel  sure  you 
would  not  then  maintain." 

This  was  on  the  16th  December, 
and  on  the  very  next  day  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  wished  to 
recede  from  his  desperate  step. 
Accordingly  he  had  to  reopen  cor- 
respondence with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister whom  he  had  threatened,  and 
with  Dr  Hampdeii,  against  whom 
he  had  commenced  legal  proceed- 
ings. From  the  latter  he  asked  a 
distinct  avowal  of  sound  doctrine, 
and  a  withdrawal  of  suspected  lan- 
guage. There  occurs  in  the  letter 
this  remarkable  passage, — "believ- 
ing you  to  hold  the  true  faith,  and 
believing  that  you  have  uncon- 
sciously used  language  at  variance 
with  it  " — and  later  on  he  alludes 
to  "  suspicions,  well  or  ill  founded." 
The  "  definite  "  charges  here  would 
seem  to  be  whittled  away  to  this, 
that  Dr  Hampden  had  ten  years 
before  used  language  which  was  sus- 
pected, rightly  or  wrongly,  of  con- 
veying a  different  meaning  from  that 
which  was  intended.  The  Bishop, 
therefore,  as  his  diocesan,  and  from 
an  "  earnest  desire  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  Church,"  proceeded  to 
catechise  the  Professor  of  Divinity 
upon  various  points  of  his  belief  ; 
and  asked  him  "  to  consent  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  and  in  defer- 
ence to  the  expressed  opinion  of 
your  Bishop,"  to  withdraw  the 
'  Bampton  Lectures '  and  the  "  Ob- 


servations on  Dissent,"  without 
prejudice,  as  the  lawyers  say;  liti- 
gation to  be  suspended  till  an 
answer  was  received.  He  also 
wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
same  vein,  asking  for  a  withdrawal 
of  the  passages  complained  of  with- 
out prejudice — i.e.,  admitting  noth- 
ing thereby.  This  concession,  it 
was  distinctly  stated,  was  "to 
imply  no  retractation  of  doctrine," 
and  no  conscious  error  now  or 
heretofore.  But  with  strange  in- 
consistency it  was  declared  that 
opposition  to  the  consecration 
rested  "  on  a  persuasion  that  the 
truth  of  God  was  at  stake."  Lord 
John  utterly  repudiated  the  sug- 
gestion. The  Professor  of  Div- 
inity and  Crown  nominee  was  not 
to  be  interrogated  by  one  of  the 
bishops,  as  if  he  were  a  young  stu- 
dent in  divinity  whose  appointment 
awaited  the  approval  of  the  bishop  ; 
and  as  for  his  withdrawal  of  his 
Bampton  Lectures,  &c.,  he  was  not 
to  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men  for  the  sake  of  a  mitre.  The 
Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that 
Dr  Hampden  had  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  intended  to 
profess  any  doctrine  at  variance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ; 
that  several  of  the  bishops  could 
see  nothing  unsound  in  them  ;  that 
Dr  Pusey  himself  did  not  consider 
the  opinions  unsound,  but  thought 
that  they  led  to  unsoundness,  and 
were  therefore  dangerous  in  a  teach- 
er of  divinity.  The  Professor  him- 
self answered  in  a  letter  which  did 
not  meet  the  Bishop's  views,  and 
was  immediately  (December  20)  in- 
formed that  the  suit  would  proceed. 
The  next  day  the  Bishop  discov- 
ered that  those  old  "  Observations 
on  Dissent "  were  no  longer  being 
sold  with  the  Professor's  sanction, 
but  against  his  wish ;  and  says 
Canon  Ash  well,  "of  course  this 
fact  altered  the  whole  complexion 
of  the  case."  Accordingly,  the 
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Bishop  wrote  to  Dr  Harnpcleii  to 
withdraw  the  letter  of  December 
20  ;  and  he  also  withdrew  Letters 
of  Request  from  the  promoters 
of  the  intended  suit.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  reading  over 
the  lectures  with  all  the  study  he 
was  master  of,  and  was  convinced 
that  there  was  "  little  of  anything 
really  objectionable  in  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer,  though  very 
much  in  his  language."  The  Bishop 
then  entered  into  hurried  and  un- 
successful negotiations  with  the 
Provost  of  Oriel  (Dr  Hawkins), 
the  object  evidently  being  to  obtain 
some  nominal  concession  from  Dr 
Hampden  which  would  enable  the 
Bishop  to  retreat  with  whatever 
dignity  was  left  to  him  from  a  very 
false  and  untenable  position. 

The  tone  of  the  following,  for 
instance,  is  surely  not  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  ever  really  believed, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  that  God's 
truth  was  at  stake,  and  he  its 
appointed  champion : — 

"Perhaps  if  Dr  Hampden  knew, 
through  you,  that  I  do  heartily  and 
earnestly  desire  to  smooth  his  way 
to  the  place  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated,  and  that  in  now  desiring 
communication  with  him,  I  wish  not 
to  dictate  terms  as  if  I  were  in  a 
hostile  attitude,  but  to  use  the  office 
of  a  bishop  and  my  accidental  connec- 
tion with  him  through  Ewelme,  for 
the  purpose,  first,  of  obtaining  the 
cordial  concurrence  of  my  brethren 
on  the  bench,  in  his  consecration 
(which  I  think  I  can  do);  and  sec- 
ondly, for  removing  doubts,  difficulties, 
suspicions,  and  offence,  from  many 
of  his  brother  clergy,  who  have  no 
personal  hostility  to  him,  nor  any 
addiction  to  Tractarian  views, — he 
could  make  such  friendly  concessions 
(and  they  are  not  many)  as  would 
enable  me  to  take  this  line.  I  feel 
sure  that  if  he  would  direct  Parker 
to  cease  selling  the  '  Observations,' 
and  if,  acting  on  his  offer  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  he  would  re- 
ceive from  me  the  list  of  questions 
I  enclose,  and  give  me  his  assurance 


that  these  causes  of  misapprehension 
should  be  removed  from  any  future 
reprint  of  the  '  Bampton  Lectures,'  in 
addition  to  the  assurance  he  has 
already  given  me  of  his  personal 
soundness,  and  what  has  already 
passed  between  us,  I  should  have 
influence  enough  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Bishop's  remonstrance, 
that  I  should  be  able  to  quiet  many 
minds  now  greatly  disturbed,  and  I 
believe  that  I  could  prevent  all  op- 
position at  Bow  Church  or  elsewhere. 
Will  Dr  Hampden  give  me  this  op- 
portunity ?  can  you  suggest  how  I 
can  most  easily  approach  him  ?  Dur- 
ing his  silence  as  to  my  last  letter,  I 
hardly  know  how  to  write  to  him. 
Can  you  see  him,  and  endeavoxu1  to 
open  such  a  negotiation  ? " 

The  Provost  of  Oriel,  who  seems 
to  have  taken  too  sound  and  sens- 
ible a  view  of  the  whole  position  to 
be  able  conscientiously  to  help  the 
Bishop  to  capitulate  with  the  hon- 
ours of  war,  was  obliged  to  point 
out  that  Dr  Hampden  coulcl  not 
enter  into  any  engagement  at  all 
with  the  Bishop,  or  anybody  else, 
on  the  subject  which  had  been 
mooted ;  though  he  (the  Provost) 
was  ready  to  do  what  he  could  "  to 
smooth  the  way  towards  a  peaceful 
termination  of  this  very  unhappy 
affair." 

He  declined  to  forward  the  list 
of  questions.  They  were  "not  such 
a  finished  document  as  you  would 
like  to  put  forward  on  so  very 
grave  a  subject,"  and  Dr  Hamp- 
den could  not  even  be  asked  to 
subscribe  in  detail  to  it.  The  very 
sight  of  them  made  him  congratu- 
late the  Bishop  on  having  with- 
drawn the  Letters  of  Request.  It 
would  have  been  "  inexpressibly 
lamentable"  that  such  high  and 
sacred  subjects  should  be  wrangled 
over  in  a  public  court,  "  fit  only  for 
the  most  reverent  discussion  of 
divines,  even  when  they  are  fit  for 
discussion  at  all ;  and  our  inability 
to  fathom  them  is  not  always  per- 
ceived." The  Provost  then  pointed 
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out  that  the  Bishop's  path  of  re- 
treat had  already  been  opened,  and 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
use  it.  Unfortunately  it  was  the 
very  path  along  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced. Many  publications,  said 
the  Provost,  showed  Dr  Hampden's 
soundness  in  the  faith,  which  had 
never  been  directly  impugned.  The 
hope  of  some  concession  was  held 
out,  but  never  fulfilled,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage;  and  the  Bishop  had 
to  execute  his  retreat  without  even 
that  last  remaining  rag  of  the  hon- 
ours of  Avar : — 

"Should  he  acknowledge  what  he 
lias  written  or  said  to  me,  as  no  doubt 
he  will,  you  have  facts  to  go  upon 
as  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  'Observations,'  and  a 
declaration  of  his  intention  to  improve 
the  Bampton  Lectures  given  without 
any  threat  or  dictation,  and  better 
therefore  than  any  extorted  promise, 
but  still  not  implying  pledges  which 
he  could  not  redeem  (and  should  not 
therefore  give)  without  a  compromise 
of  truth." 

Canon  Ashwell  complains  that, 
as  matter  of  fact,  the  Professor 
never  did  acknowledge  these  de- 
clarations, and  to  that  extent,  he 
calmly  adds,  the  Bishop's  position 
was  weakened, — "inasmuch  as  he 
acted  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  Professor  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  admit  what  he  had  writ- 
ten and  said  to  the  Provost."  The 
Bishop  by  this  time  was  in  as  un- 
pleasant a  fix  as  any  public  man 
ever  found  himself.  He  made  one 
more  despairing  effort.  He  wrote 
to  the  Provost,  pointing  out  that 
Hampden's  triumph  would  be  one 
of  political  power,  but  that  there 
was  still  one  remaining  opportunity 
by  which  he  might  reach  his  high 
station  with  the  hearty  consent  of 
good  men  of  all  moderate  parties. 
"  As  rector  of  Ewelme,  he  may 
stoop  to  render  a  friendly  explana- 
tion of  his  detailed  purposes  to 


his  diocesan," — adding,  as  we  can 
well  believe,  and  no  truer  or  sincerer 
expression  of  his  feelings  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  correspondence, 
— "  from  my  soul  I  wish  that  dio 
cesan  were  any  one  but  me."  But 
it  was  all  up  :  Dr  Hampden  would 
neither  read  nor  consider  his  let- 
ters, as,  in  consequence  of  a  suit 
having  been  commenced  against 
him,  he  had  taken  legal  advice. 
The  final  outcome  of  the  whole 
dispute  shall  be  given  in  the  Pro- 
vost's own  words : — 

"  Even  the  facts  to  which  I  advert- 
ed in  my  conversations  with  your 
lordship,  I  have  no  permission  to  re- 
peat as  from  him, — I  mean,  as  to  the 
'Observations,'  and  his  wish  to  im- 
prove the  'Bampton  Lectures.' 

"  But  the  fact  as  to  the  editions  of 
the  '  Observations '  you  may  ascertain 
at  once  at  Parker's  shop.  You  will 
find,  I  believe,  that  he  had  about  fifty 
copies  of  the  first  edition  remaining 
when  the  second  edition  came  out ; 
that  the  book  was  his  (Mr  Parker's) 
property,  and  he  (Mr  P.)  considered 
himself  at  liberty  to  sell  them  now  to 
meet  the  new  demand  (the  second 
edition  having  been  long  out  of  print), 
and  that  there  are  only  some  six  or 
seven  copies  now  remaining. 

"And  as  to  Dr  Hampden's  intention 
to  amend  his  Lectures,  I  have  again 
to  regret,  as  in  1836,  that  he  is  under 
attack,  or  supposes  himself  to  have 
been  attacked,  and  therefore,  by  his 
lawyer's  advice,  will  say  nothing.  Yet 
I  do  not  myself  doubt  that  if  he  has 
the  opportunity  he  really  will  desire 
to  reprint  his  work — avoiding  offence. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  all  this,  but  I  see 
no  remedy.  And  yet  you  must  not 
greatly  blame  Dr  Hampden  for  it. 
He  is,  I  believe,  of  a  gentle  as  well  as 
a  retired  nature,  but  he  resists  what 
he  supposes  to  be  attacks.  And  most 
persons,  when  they  had  resorted  to 
legal  advice,  would  think  themselves 
bound  to  act  as  they  were  directed. 
I  can  only  hope  that  many  men  who 
have  mistrusted  him  will  be  led,  like 
your  lordship,  to  study  his  Lectures 
with  real  care  and  candour ;  and  if 
they  find,  as  you  have  done  (and  I 
know  others  of  real  knowledge  and 
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ability  who  have  done  the  same),  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  those  passages 
which  seem  at  first  sight  the  most 
objectionable,  really  do  admit  of  fair 
explanation,  they  will  allow  their 
opinion  to  be  made  known." 

It  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  science  to  get  out  of  all 
this  with  credit.  The  Bishop  had 
rushed  forward  with  all  the  im- 
pulsive ardour  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  triumph  over  obstacles, 
unused  to  calculating  his  moves 
beforehand  and  estimating  the 
position  in  which  he  is  likely  to 
find  himself.  Dr  Philpotts  had 
urged  him  on.  Many  of  the  bishops 
held  back.  The  Archbishop  dis- 
approved his  issue  of  the  Letters 
of  Request.  He  had  at  last  landed 
himself  in  this,  that  having  put 
himself  forward  as  the  champion, 
"with  the  conviction  that  the  truth 
of  God  was  at  stake,"  he  was  obliged 
either  to  acknowledge  himself  de- 
feated, or  to  represent,  as  a  result 
adequate  to  the  occasion,  his  being 
referred  to  Parker's  shop  to  ascer- 
tain, in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the 
"Observations, "that  Parker  consid- 
ered himself  at  liberty  to  sell  them 
on  his  own  account  to  meet  the  new 
demand  which  the  occasion  had  cre- 
ated. He  was  ready  to  clutch  at 
any  pretext  for  declaring  himself 
satisfied,  but  Dr  Hampden  would 
give  him  none — not  a  word.  It 
was  impossible  to  advance,  for  he 
had  stopped  the  suit  and  thrown 
away  his  weapons.  He  could  not 
retreat,  or  in  terms  acknowledge 
defeat,  without  forfeiting  the  con- 
fidence of  his  party,  and  admitting 
that  he  had  staked  "  God's  truth," 
and  publicly  defied  Royal  preroga- 
tive recklessly  and  wrongfully. 
What  a  really  high-minded  man 
would  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  needless  to  specu- 
late upon,  for  a  really  high-minded 
man,  accustomed  to  be  strictly 
truthful  with  himself  in  thought 
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and  feeling,  would  never  have 
found  himself  in  such  a  position. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
Bishop  took  the  only  alternative 
to  acknowledging  defeat — viz.,  he 
sat  down  and  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  Dr  Hampden,  in  which  he 
strove  to  demonstrate  to  himself 
and  to  others  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  turn  which  things  had  taken 
and  its  results.  With  reference  to 
this  letter,  even  Canon  Ashwell 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  "  it  could 
hardly  be  maintained  that  Dr 
Hampden  had  himself  given  even 
the  moderate  measure  of  satisfac- 
tion which  the  Bishop's  final  letter 
strove  to  exhibit."  And  he  adds, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
a  strife  of  tongues  ensued — doubt- 
less a  very  considerable  strife.  With 
regard  to  Dr  Hampden — "  His  op- 
ponents considered  Dr  Hampden's 
concessions  inadequate.  His  sup- 
porters resented  the  Bishop's  letter 
as  representing  the  concessions  to 
be  greater  than  had  been  really 
made."  With  regard  to  the  Bishop, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  his  friends 
could  have  dealt  more  hardly  with 
him  if  he  had  himself  exhibited 
"unsoundness  in  the  faith."  For 
ourselves,  reading  that  letter,  we 
want  no  further  explanation  why 
the  Bishop  was,  in  spite  of  all  his 
splendid  gifts,  energy,  and  devo- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  many  admir- 
able qualities,  social  and  personal, 
specially  apt  to  command  the  ad- 
miration of  his  countrymen,  re- 
garded with  distrust.  The  sobri- 
quet, the  origin  of  which  is  said  to 
be  lost  in  the  mists  of  time ;  the 
failure  to  win  public  confidence ; 
the  general  acquiescence  in  the  re- 
fusal of  successive  Ministers  to  pro- 
mote him, — are  amply  justified. 
The  man  who  could  write  that  let- 
ter, or  who  could  drift  into  such  a 
position  as  to  require  that  letter, 
had  a  streak  in  his  character  which 
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repelled  trust.  The  public  felt  as 
Talleyrand  felt  towards  one  of  his 
favourites,  "  It  may  be  difficult  to 
refuse  him  my  favours,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  yield  him  my  con- 
fidence." 

The  Bishop's  letter  fills  more  than 
five  imperial  octavo  pages  of  small 
print,  and  reviews  the  history  of  the 
case,  declaring  that  whilst  he  at  one 
time  denounced  the  "  inconveni- 
ence" of  the  rumoured  appointment, 
he  had  now  before  him  as  bishop  of 
the  diocese — "  1.  Your  unqualified 
declaration  of  faith  on  the  very 
points  selected  by  the  promoters  of 
the  suit  as  those  supposed  to  be 
unsoundly  treated  ;  2.  The  virtual 
withdrawal  of  what  I  deemed 
especially  unsound."  With  regard 
to  the  "  Observations  on  Dissent," 
he  regarded  them  as  virtually  with- 
drawn ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
'  Bampton  Lectures,'  he  had  exam- 
ined them  carefully  with  the  aid 
of  Dr  Hampden's  explanations, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  bound 
to  declare  his  conviction  that  they 
"  do  not  justly  warrant  those  sus- 
picions of  unsoundness  to  which 
they  have  given  rise,  and  which, 
so  long  as  I  trusted  to  selected  ex- 
tracts, I  myself  shared."  In  other 
words,  he  declared  God's  truth  to 
be  at  stake  without  having  read  the 
book.  He  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  various  blemishes,  which  he 
partly  excused,  partly  censured,  as 
the  cause  of  "  a  painful  distrust  of 
your  meaning."  It  is  a  most 
astounding  letter.  There  is  an 
assumption  of  ecclesiastical  arbi- 
trary authority — of  almost  papal 
infallibility — which  belongs  to  an 
earlier  age  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  wriggles  of  a  worm 
on  a  hook,  an  eel  slipping  through 
your  fingers — any  simile,  in  fact, 
would  fail  to  do  justice  to  it.  A 
mountain  had  been  made  of  a  mole- 
hill; the  "  peace  of  the  Church  "  had 
been  subverted  by  an  unfounded 


suspicion ;  and  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  it  all,  sought  to  ex- 
plain matters  in  a  document  which 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  immediately 
denounced  as  "  painful  and  surpris- 
ing," and  which  his  opponents  re- 
garded as  injuriously  reflecting 
upon  his  action  and  motives.  Dr 
Philpott  was  not  the  man  to  let 
him  off  easily.  He  protested,  as 
one  of  the  remonstrant  bishops, 
against  the  word  "  inconvenience  " 
as  a  legitimate  ground  for  the  en- 
tirely unprecedented  interference 
with  the  judgment  of  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown.  "I  do  not  believe," 
he  continued,  "that  you  yourself 
then  deemed  that  it  was  an  appre- 
hension of  inconvenience  which 
arrayed  us  in  an  attitude  riot  of 
hostility,  but  of  friendly  indeed, 
yet  earnest,  expostulation  against 
a  grave  and  very  dangerous  act  of 
Ministerial  power."  And  then  he 
recalled  the  terms  of  the  remon- 
strance which  referred  to  the  an- 
ticipated perils  of  the  Church.  The 
issue  was  not  whether  Dr  Hamp- 
den  held  unsound  opinions,  but 
whether  he  was  worthy  of  confi- 
dence as  an  exponent  of  Christian 
truth.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what 
Dr  Philpotts  would  or  could  have 
done,  but  he  wished  his  colleague 
to  understand  that  he  did  not  share 
the  discredit  of  an  inglorious  re- 
treat. The  Bishop  himself  was 
anything  but  happy.  "  Two  whole 
days  in  bed,  and  worn  out  with  Dr 
Hampden,"  he  writes  to  his  brother. 
"  Write  to  me  soon,"  he  adds,  "  and 
tell  me  I  am  not  a  rascal.  If  your 
letter  comes  when  the  pelting  is 
heavy,  it  will  be  quite  a  refresh- 
ment." But  he  insists  that  the 
stir  showed  great  life  in  the  Church, 
and  power  of  resistance.  The  am- 
bitious ecclesiastic  is  shown  in  this  : 
"  I  feel  sure  that  if  Hampden  had 
been  a  Socinian,  or  real  heretic,  or 
what  not,  we  should  have  prevented 
his  consecration.  The  Government 
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tottered  as  it  was.  There  is  great 
doubt  whether  the  praemunire  is  in 
force  at  all ;  still  more  if  it  could 
be  brought  to  bear  if  a  canonical 
objection  was  urged."  Farther  on 
he  adds  :  "I  believe  myself  to  have 
given  up  all  that  men  call  worldly 
promotion  when  I  signed  the  re- 
monstrance against  Hampden ;  and 
now  I  fear  many  suppose  me,  when 
I  was  afraid  of  acting  unjustly,  to 
have  acted  from  low  cunning  or 
cowardice."  From  another  letter 
it  appears  that  -five  only  of  the  re- 
monstrant bishops  gave  a  general 
concurrence  in  the  course  which  he 
adopted. 

This  is  the  most  important  epi- 
sode in  the  Bishop's  life,  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  weigh  his  character 
and  arrive  at  an  explanation  of 
the  distrust  with  which  he  was 
regarded.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  far 
abler  men  than  himself  in  the  art 
of  correspondence — Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell, Dr  Hampden,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  above  all,  Dr  Hawkins, 
the  Provost  of  Oriel.  If  the 
Bishop  could  have  challenged 
them  to  a  contest  of  oratory  on 
a  public  platform,  he  might  not 
have  been  so  hopelessly  worsted. 
Canon  Ashwell  cannot  defend  the 
close  of  it  :  a  Bishop  struggling 
to  represent  that  he  had  obtained 
concessions  to  the  truth  of  God 
which  he  had  not  obtained,  in  or- 
der to  cover  his  retreat  from  a 
position  which  he  could  not  hold. 
The  Canon  labours  hard  to  make 
out  that  the  turning-point  of  the 
whole  case  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Bishop  began  litigation  under 
the  impression  that  the  duty  of 
issuing  Letters  of  Request  was 
ministerial,  not  judicial — one  as  to 
which  he  had  no  option.  When 
he  discovered  his  mistake,  he  with- 
drew them.  If  that  was  the  real 
explanation  of  the  proceedings, 
nothing  would  have  been  easier 


for  the  Bishop  than  to  have  said 
so  at  the  time.  But  although  the 
Bishop  found  out  that  he  had  a 
discretion  as  to  issuing  Letters  of 
Request,  it  did  not  follow  that  he 
had  a  discretion  to  revoke  them 
after  they  had  been  issued.  It  is 
clear  that  the  promoters  were 
nominees  of  his  own,  and  that  his 
own  will  was  unfettered,  whether 
legally  he  had  a  discretion  or  not. 
He  would  not  have  issued  the  let- 
ters if  he  had  not  been  so  minded ; 
and  when  he  wished  to  recall  them, 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  as  to 
whether  he  had  the  legal  power 
or  not.  The  promoters  were  not 
likely  to  question  his  acts  either 
way,  and  they  were  the  only  people 
who  could  do  so. 

The  whole  transaction  shows  a 
man  impulsive  and  combative, 
eager  for  power,  rash  in  his  ap- 
peal to  the  highest  sanctions,  and 
wrapping  up  his  meaning  in 
phrases  of  awful  solemnity  whilst 
he  thought  he  would  maintain  the 
upper  hand ;  descending  to  the 
most  mundane  devices  when  the 
sole  object  left  to  him  was  to  es- 
cape an  ignominious  defeat.  The 
astuteness  of  his  opponents  and  the 
weakness  of  his  case  left  him  no 
alternative  but  a  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. His  efforts  to  hide  that 
result  from  himself  and  others 
gave  an  impression  of  double-deal- 
ing all  the  way  through,  and  led 
to  the  imputation  of  dishonourable 
motives  in  a  way  and  to  an  ex- 
tent which  was  easily  explicable, 
but  wholly  unjust.  The  Bishop 
never  throughout  his  whole  life,  to 
use  a  Carlylean  phrase,  cleared  his 
mind  of  cant.  His  facile  adoption 
of  phrases  which  had  no  relation 
to  fact,  but  expressed  in  a  sonorous 
way  impressions  which  he  wished 
to  produce  and  to  share,  reacted, 
as  was  inevitable,  on  his  own  in- 
tellect and  morality ;  and  self-decep- 
tion, rather  than  conscious  insin- 
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cerity,  resulted.  It  was  a  compound 
character:  high  motives,  high  ideas, 
deep  devotion  to  duty,  on  the  one 
hand ;  on  the  other,  the  habit  of 
justifying  to  himself  both  words 
and  actions  which  a  more  sternly 
truthful  nature  would  have  recog- 
nised as  equivocal.  The  sequel  will 
show  many  things  in  which  he  fell 
far  below  his  own  standard,  if  not 
of  rectitude,  at  least  of  pre-eminent 
piety.  They  were  mostly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  his 
party  and  himself — of  a  kind  which 
attract  notice  and  excite  animad- 
version. But  in  fairness,  though 
they  detract  from  his  character, 
and  explain  the  comparative  failure 
of  his  life,  they  ought  not  to  ob- 
scure so  much,  as  they  probably 
will,  his  great  qualities  and  splendid 
gifts.  In  spite  of  his  defects,  he 
deserved  well  of  the  Church  and 
nation ;  he  justified  and  deserved 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  party;  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  his  char- 
acter and  career  deserve  to  be 
venerated. 

The  next  division  of  the  Bishop's 
life,  still  following  the  biograph- 
er's arrangement,  includes  the 
years  from  1848  to  1860.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  only  Prime 
Minister  really  favourable  to  the 
Bishop  was  Lord  Aberdeen,  but 
unfortunately  no  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment fell  vacant  during  his  short 
tenure  of  office.  The  Hampden 
controversy  left  an  impression  of 
"  pert  incompetence  "  in  the  Bishop's 
mind  with  reference  to  Lord  John 
Russell.  As  regards  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  there  was  a  lifelong  hostility, 
combined  with  mutual  dislike  and 
contempt.  As  regards  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr  Disraeli,  the  Bishop's  rela- 
tions to  the  Peelites  were  too  enthu- 
siastic to  admit  of  anything  more 
than  temporaiy  coquettings  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
party.  The  Bishop's  great  achieve- 
ment during  this  period  was  the 


revival  of  Convocation.  The  vigor- 
ous administration  of  the  diocese 
proceeded.  Confirmations  occupied 
him  largely  ;  and  from  the  first  to 
the  end,  they  were  the  occasions 
upon  which  he  exerted  most  suc- 
cessfully all  his  powers  of  solemn 
persuasiveness.  Instances  are  given 
of  the  striking  effect  which  his  ad- 
dresses on  those  occasions  produced. 
In  the  language  of  his  enthusiastic 
biographer,  Canon  Ashwell — 

"Sympathy  with  the  young  was  a 
marked  feature  in  liis  character,  and 
he  felt  intensely  the  possibilities  for 
good  which  were  before  the  young 
people  presented  to  him.  Then  next, 
it  was  one  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
peculiar  gifts,  that  when  he  did  thus 
realise  anything  very  deeply,  his  whole 
bearing,  voice  and  gesture,  eye  and 
countenance,  were,  if  such  an  expres- 
sion be  permitted,  transfigured  by  the 
thought  and  feeling  which  possessed 
him  ;  so  that  the  living  man,  as  he 
stood  before  you,  was  almost  without 
words  the  expression  of  that  feeling. 
When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  his  power 
of  language  is  remembered,  the  energy 
and  deep  feeling  which  were  apparent 
in  every  sentence  and  every  tone, 
together  with  his  charm  of  voice 
and  special  fertility  and  variety  of 
phrase,  no  one  will  be  surprised  at 
the  prodigious  impression  which  his 
confirmations  always  made  alike  upon 
the  young  and  old." 

The  Gorham  case  arose  in  1850, 
but  that  lay  between  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  one  of  his  beneficed 
clergymen,  and  this  time  Dr  Wil- 
berforce could  play  the  part  of 
critic  upon  his  right  reverend 
brother.  Dr  Philpotts  most  cer- 
tainly set  an  example  of  the  un- 
compromising temper  which  he 
had  previously  recommended.  The 
Bishop  refused,  on  account  of  im- 
puted heresy,  to  institute  Mr  Gor- 
ham to  his  vicarage.  After  long 
litigation,  the  Dean  of  Arches  did 
so  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  whereupon  Dr  Philpotts  in- 
veighed against  the  Primate  as  a 
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favourer  and  supporter  of  Mr  Gor- 
ham's  heresies,  and  renounced  com- 
munion with  him.  Writing  to  his 
brother,  Dr  Wilberforce  observed, 
in  reference  to  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter's printed  letter, — 

"  The  Bishop  of  Exeter's  pamphlet 
will  damage  our  position  considerably, 
showing  a  temper  in  churchmen  in- 
consistent, in  the  eyes  of  the  laity, 
with  the  exercise  of  dispassionate 
legislation,  and,  still  more,  judicial 
functions.  The  judgment  only  affirms 
that  the  Evangelical  party  are  not  to 
be  expelled." 

Evidently  these  extreme  High 
Churchmen  did  not  always  approve 
of  one  another's  proceedings ;  and 
the  attempt  of  men,  who,  when  it 
came  to  critical  action,  had  no  con- 
fidence in  one  another,  to  assert 
clerical  or  episcopal  supremacy, 
failed.  With  regard  to  Dr  Pusey, 
the  relations  were  constantly  strain- 
ed. "I  believe,"  he  said,  "that 
Dr  Pusey's  '  adaptations '  have 
grievously  injured  our  Church. 
Dr  Pusey  knows  and  has  known 
my  mind  on  this  matter,  and  yet 
has  published  more."  Dr  Pusey 
had  the  advantage  of  the  Bishop  in 
age,  learning,  and  reputation,  and 
was  slow  to  see  the  necessity  of 
more  than  filial  submission;  and 
matters  came  at  one  time  very  near 
to  his  suspension  from  all  public 
functions  in  the  diocese. 

As  regards  Convocation,  which 
is  of  historical  interest,  the  Bishop 
took  an  active  part  in  reviving 
it  after  135  years  of  silence.  It 
appears  that  Mr  Gladstone  found 
great  fault  with  the  bishops — not 
as  ruling  their  dioceses,  but  as  the 
body  which  represented  the  Church 
in  Parliament.  The  great  majority, 
he  complained,  including  the  arch- 
bishop, seemed  to  be  utterly  in- 
different to  upholding  any  dog- 
matic teaching  in  the  Church. 
Their  incomes,  moreover,  were  too 
large.  He  accordingly  visited  Cud- 


desden,  and  left  his  views  on  the 
situation  growing  out  of  the  Gor- 
ham  case,  and  the  declining  tone 
of  the  episcopal  body  with  regard 
to  dogma, — which  "  deeply  moved  " 
the  Bishop,  who  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  make  a  renewed  effort 
to  obtain  the  revival  of  Convoca- 
tion as  a  synodical  body.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  opposed, 
on  the  ground  that  if  Convocation 
met  and  debated,  dissensions  and 
controversy  would  be  sure  to  arise. 
A  full  account  is  given  of  the 
Bishop's  efforts,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  to  surmount. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  consent 
of  the  Crown,  the  Premier,  and 
the  Archbishop  should  be  obtained. 
Lord  Derby  and  the  Primate  dif- 
fered, and  the  Queen  sided  with 
the  Archbishop.  Moreover,  the 
Cabinet  was  hostile.  But  very 
shortly  Lord  Aberdeen  came  into 
power.  The  Bishop's  relations  to 
the  Peelites  are  curiously  shown  in 
his  letter  to  Mr  Gordon,  Lord 
Aberdeen's  son,  immediately  the 
accession  of  the  new  Premier  was 
known : — 

"  I  have  to  my  closest  intimates,  for 
six  months  past,  said  that  it  seemed  to 
me,  humanly  speaking,  that  the  secur- 
ity of  the  Church  and  the  throne 
turned  on  whether  the  Queen  got 
Lord  Aberdeen  or  one  of  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  new  Whig  party  as  her 
Prime  Minister,  or  the  certain  fall  of 
Lord  Derby's  Government.  I  will, 
God  helping  me,  make  it  my  daily 
prayer  that  he  may  be  strengthened 
for  this  great  sacrifice  he  is  making, 
and  guided  in  all  his  ways.  "Will  you, 
if  you  find  a  spare  moment,  say  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  in  one  word,  what  I 
feel  on  the  matter." 

All  the  enthusiasm  of  a  son  and 
biographer  is  needed  in  order  to 
regard  this  as  a  becoming  mode  in 
which  to  address  the  incoming 
dispenser  of  patronage.  There  is 
also  an  account  of  how  much  the 
Bishop  would  have  preferred  the 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Lord  Derby 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  was  only  deterred 
from  supporting  him  by  the  fear 
of  letting  in  Lord  Harrowby  or 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  would  seem 
that,  so  far  as  his  relations  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservatives  were 
those  of  friendship,  there  was  a 
certain  hollowness  about  them 
which  those  leaders  were  not  slow 
to  detect.  The  Bishop  gave  his 
unhesitating  support  to  the  Canada 
Clergy  Reserves  Bill,  which  was 
stoutly  opposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter and  the  Conservatives.  It  was 
one  to  enable  the  local  legislature 
to  sell  and  secularise  the  clergy 
reserves.  A  priori,  it  would  have 
been  supposed  that  this  was  a  sub- 
ject on  which  the  Bishop  would  feel 
strongly — one  savouring  of  sacrilege 
and  spoliation.  On  that  supposition 
he  had  been  intrusted  by  a  local 
archdeacon  (Bethune)  with  a  peti- 
tion against  it.  Then  followed  a 
discussion  with  Lord  Aberdeen  as 
to  whether  he  should  return  the 
petition,  or  whether  it  would  be 
perfectly  upright  to  present  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  speak  against 
it.  Of  course  the  Premier  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  were  "  sincerely 
delighted  at  seeing  you  thus  dis- 
posed," &c.,  and  agreed  that  "  it 
would  never  do  for  him  to  play  the 
part  of  Balaam,  and  being  called 
by  Bethune  to  curse  his  enemies, 
to  bless  them  altogether."  The 
whole  thing  may  be  all  above-board 
and  straightforward,  but  there  is 
a  ring  of  unpleasantness  about 
it.  This  and  other  matters  led  to 
a  considerable  breach  with  his  own 
party  in  the  Church,  whilst  the 
'  Record '  and  Lord  Shaftesbury 
pursued  him  with  the  utmost  viru- 
lence. The  Bishop  took  the  step 
of  expostulating  in  confidence  with 
the  editor  of  the  '  Record  ; '  while 
as  regards  Lord  Shaftesbury,  there 
is  this  entry  in  his  diary  :  "  Lord 


Shaftesbury's  '  violent  abuse '  of 
me — God  forgive  him  ! — disgusted 
Lord  Aberdeen ; "  and  this  letter 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  son  and 
secretary : — 

"It  is  very  painful  to  my  nature, 
which  craves  for  sympathy,  to  be 
violently  abused  even  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury ;  but  I  do  truly  believe  that  it  is 
a  load  (and  if  so,  oh  !  how  light  a 
one)  laid  on  me  for  faithfulness  to 
the  cause  of  Christ ;  for  I  believe 
that  if  I  had  joined  their  following, 
they  would  have  lauded  me  to  the 
skies,  and  opened  easy  paths  for  me 
to  any  heights  in  the  Church." 

Here  again  it  may  be  all  bond 
fide,  and  without  any  arriere  pensee 
of  any  kind  ;  but  we  do  not  recog- 
nise the  climate  of  feeling  in  which 
high  disinterested  and  noble  natures 
mature  themselves.  The  bishopric 
of  Durham  afforded  the  only  prob- 
able chance  of  Lord  Aberdeen  secur- 
ing him  promotion,  but  the  vacancy 
did  not  actually  occur  till  a  year 
after  the  fall  of  the  coalition.  Mean- 
while the  Bishop  effected  his  tri- 
umph before  Lord  Aberdeen  went 
out  of  office,  and  secured  the  meet- 
ing of  Convocation  for  continuous 
sittings.  Then  came  the  fall 
of  the  Ministry  and  the  wail 
of  the  Bishop  —  "the  only  Gov- 
ernment which  could  or  was 
minded  to  be  fair  to  the  Church 
overthrown  because  six  miles  of 
road  not  made  from  Balaclava  to 
Sebastopol."  Those  who  remember 
the  dire  suffering  and  national  loss, 
and  imminence  of  national  de- 
feat and  disgrace,  which  the  ab- 
sence of  those  six  miles  of  road 
entailed,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  im- 
patient of  Church  interests  and 
Church  promotions  being  at  the 
moment  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
a  patriot.  The  Bishop  was  intense- 
ly eager  to  keep  Lord  Palmerston 
out.  He  wanted  the  Peelites  to 
refuse  to  join  him.  He  wanted 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  go  to  Lord  Derby 
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and  propose  a  coalition,  or,  better 
still,  that  all  should  fail  to  form  a 
Government,  and  office  revert  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  as  the  only  possible 
Minister,  "  with  the  traitor  out  of 
his  camp."  Those  who  remember 
public  feeling  at  the  time  will  ap- 
preciate this  suggestion.  The  only 
consolation  in  party  and  national 
adversity  which  the  Bishop  could 
find  was,  "I  suppose  Montague 
Villiers  must  be  a  bishop.  But 
Palmerston  will  beware  of  Shaftes- 
bury,  for  fear  of  Gladstone,  &c. 
Palmerston  was  a  great 
take  in,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
bubbles  should  burst. "  The  Peelites, 
however,  soon  left  the  Cabinet ; 
Lord  Shaftesbury  dominated  in  the 
matter  of  Episcopal  appointments  ; 
and  the  Bishop,  reduced  to  a  mere 
laudator  temporis  acti,  inscribed  in 
his  diary — "Lord  Aberdeen  had 
fully  proposed  to  offer  me  Durham 
with  a  view  to  York.  He  said 
'  Why  did  he  go  and  get  made  a 
Bishop1?  He  ought  to  have  been 
Chancellor  in  our  Cabinet.'  "  For 
the  present  the  Bishop  could  only 
attend  to  his  diocese,  oppose  the 
Divorce  Bill,  and  display  his  splen- 
did oratory  at  Bradford,  at  a  meet- 
ing which  neither  his  admirers  nor 
his  opponents  will  ever  forget. 
There  are  some  interesting  notices 
in  the  diary  about  this  time.  Lord 
Brougham  considered  the  Bishop 
a  better  speaker  than  the  late  Lord 
Derby.  In  all  Lord  Aberdeen's 
intercourse  with  her,  the  Queen 
was  never  but  once  really  sharp — 
when  he  had  made  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  "She  acquiesced  at  once, 
but  wrote  to  me  afterwards  as  if 
I  had  taken  her  in  to  make  an  ex- 
treme man."  "Further  on,"  says 
Lord  Aberdeen,  "  people  think  the 
Queen  altered  in  her  dislike  of 
Palmerston.  Not  a  bit.  She  dis- 
likes him  as  much  as  ever."  It 
appears  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton took  strong  likes  and  dislikes, 


regarded  as  an  indignity  any  notion 
of  his  equestrian  statue  coming 
down,  would  resign  his  commission, 
&c.,  even  the  peerage,  but  feared  he 
could  not.  Brougham  won  upon 
him  by  flattering  him. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Aberdeen,  "  I  was 
accessory  to  the  beginning  of  it.  The 
Duke  hated  him.  But  I  told  him 
that  Brougham  had  said  of  his  de- 
spatches, 'They  will  be  read  when 
we  are  forgotten.'  The  Duke  said, 
with  the  greatest  simplicity,  '  By  — 
so  they  will.  I  cannot  think  how 
the I  came  to  write  them.' " 

There  came  in  1860  the  question 
of  '  Essays  and  Reviews '  complicat- 
ed with  the  Colenso  case.  Bishop 
Hampden  was  on  the  side  of  ortho- 
doxy, which  had  before  it  troubles 
compared  with  which  those  of 
1847-48  were  a  trifle.  This  was 
an  unsatisfactory  time  to  the 
Bishop.  Lord  Palmerston  was  again 
Prime  Minister.  Mr  Gladstone 
was  indeed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  member  for  Oxford 
University,  but  was  allowed  singu- 
larly little  influence  in  Church  ap- 
pointments. There  is  a  wail  in 
one  of  the  Bishop's  letters  to  him  : 
"  We  look  anxiously  for  some  help 
from  your  presence  in  a  Cabinet 
which  needs  some  sets-off,  for  all 
our  high  appointments  being  given 
to  those  who  have,  and  because 
they  have,  rejected  the  principles 
of  our  Church."  The  '  Essays  and 
Reviews'  question,  in  which  the 
Bishop  took  a  leading  part,  was 
solved  by  a  suit  against  two  of  the 
writers,  terminating  in  an  acquittal, 
and  in  a  Privy  Council  judgment, 
delivered  by  Lord  Westbury,  which 
disgusted  the  party.  A  censure  by 
Convocation  on  the  book  led  to  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
memorable  for  Lord  Westbury's 
stinging  commentary  on  its  pro- 
ceedings, not  given  in  this  volume, 
and  the  Bishop's  rejoinder,  one 
sentence  of  which  is  printed,— 
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which  evidently  delighted  his  fol- 
lowers, and  somewhat  compensated 
for  their  continuous  defeats. 

Bishop  Colenso's  book  was  to  the 
school  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  a 
stumbling  -  block,  compared  with 
which  the  writings  of  Dr  Hamp- 
den  seemed  to  be  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy.  The  world  had  grown 
in  the  fifteen  years  which  had 
elapsed,  and  a  public  declaration 
that  some  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  forgeries,  and 
others  incredible,  marked  a  very 
different  temperament  of  Episco- 
pal doctrine  to  those  obscure  ex- 
pressions of  1832,  of  which  it  was 
only  feared  that  they  might,  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  writer, 
lead  to  unsoundness.  The  Bishop 
wanted  to  inhibit  Dr  Colenso 
"  under  a  great  scandal."  A  pain- 
ful meeting  of  the  bishops  ensued, 
at  which  the  discussion  waxed  so 
warm,  that  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph 
rose  and  asked  the  Archbishop  to 
say  prayers.  "London  and  York 
in  great  passion."  Bishop  Gray, 
describing  this  meeting,  says  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  "burst  forth 
into  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeches  I  ever  heard  from  him, 
which  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
from  its  being  addressed,  not  to  a 
popular  assembly,  but  to  thirty 
grave  bishops  met  together  to  con- 
sider a  matter  of  the  deepest  mo- 
ment to  the  Church."  He  was 
eager  that  Dr  Gray  should  excom- 
municate the  Bishop  of  Natal. 
Then  came  a  Privy  Council  decision 
that  the  letters  -  patent  conferred 
no  Episcopal  jurisdiction  on  Dr 
Gray  to  depose  his  brother  bishop. 
The  bishops  at  home  would  not  join 
in  ratifying  an  excommunication. 
The  whole  controversy  ended  in 
the  majority  receding  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and  forming 
a  new  voluntary  association  called 
the  Church  of  South  Africa.  Bishop 
Colenso  remains  as  the  Bishop  of  the 


Church  of  England.  The  new  as- 
sociation has  since  been  held  by  a 
recent  Privy  Council  judgment  to 
be  not  even  in  communion  with  the 
Church  at  home,  since  it  has  de- 
clared that  it  will  not  be  bound 
by  Privy  Council  decisions.  An- 
other subject  in  reference  to  which 
the  Bishop  failed  was  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  ultimate  Court  of  Ap- 
peal in  ecclesiastical  matters,  or 
rather  in  matters  of  doctrine.  The 
chief  aim  was  to  at  least  remove 
the  "spiritual  element"  from  the 
Judicial  Committee.  It  failed ; 
in  1873  the  Bishop  managed  to  in- 
troduce a  clause  into  the  Judica- 
ture Act  removing  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  there- 
from ;  in  1875  they  were  again 
placed  on  the  committee  as  as- 
sessors, but  not  as  judges. 

The  whole  of  the  period  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  Ministry  (1859-65) 
was  an  unfortunate  one  for  the 
Bishop.  The  diary  and  correspon- 
dence teem  with  expressions  of  the 
greatest  contempt  and  dislike  of 
Lord  Palmerston  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishop,  —  a  feeling  which 
was  doubtless  reciprocated.  The 
Bishop,  naturally  enough,  was 
keen  that  Mr  Gladstone  should  be 
Premier,  and  as  that  was  impos- 
sible, that  he  should  at  least  assert 
his  influence  in  Church  appoint- 
ments. In  the  long,  intimate,  and 
friendly  correspondence  between 
the  two  men,  the  only  instance  in 
which  there  is  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  a  passing  breeze  was  in 
1860,  shortly  after  the  new  Govern- 
ment was  formed.  The  Bishop 
wrote  on  20th  February  1860,  urg- 
ing the  injury  to  Mr  Gladstone 
personally,  —  "if  your  political 
enemies  can  taunt  us  Churchmen 
with  being  no  better  off  from  hav- 
ing you  in  Palmerston's  Ministry." 
He  points  out  that  in  the  event 
of  a  dissolution,  say  on  the  budget, 
it  would  make  the  difference  of  a 
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contest,  if  not  of  "your  election," 
whether  "  your  influence  had  been 
felt  on  these  Church  questions." 
Mr  Gladstone  retorted  that  he  was 
weary  and  sick  of  the  terms  upon 
which  he  held  the  seat,  and  would 
be  glad  to  be  relieved  from  it ; 
whereupon  the  Bishop  explained 
that  of  course  he  knew  that  Mr 
Gladstone  was  infinitely  above  the 
consideration  pointed  out,  but  that 
he  had  meant  it  to  be  suggested  to 
Lord  Palmerston  as  very  likely  to 
affect  him.  In  1862  the  Primate 
died.  York  went  to  Canterbury, 
to  borrow  Episcopal  language,  and 
Dr  Thomson,  the  Bishop's  former 
curate,  went  to  York.  Mr  Glad- 
stone did  his  utmost,  but  Lord 
Palmerston  was  obdurate.  The 
only  crumb  of  comfort  to  Dr  Wil- 
berforce was,  that  he  understood 
from  the  Dean  of  Windsor  that  if 
London  had  gone  to  York,  Oxford 
would  have  gone  to  London.  It 
was  hard  upon  the  Bishop ;  for 
looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  splendid  gifts  and  devotion  to 
his  calling,  he  was  fully  entitled  to 
promotion ;  and  the  northern  pro- 
vince had  great  attractions  for 
him.  He  lost  it  from  his  party 
spirit,  his  personal  antipathies. 
Owing  to  that  flaw  in  his  character, 
which  inspired  so  much  distrust, 
the  public  generally  acquiesced ; 
but  assuming  that  there  is  nothing 
very  unepiscopal  in  the  tone  of  his 
letters  and  intermeddling  on  the 
subject  of  promotion,  we  cannot 
avoid  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
regret. 

At  this  period  the  Bishop  began 
to  draw  closer  his  relations  to  Mr 
Disraeli,  and  in  the  critical  division 
in  1864,  expressing  want  of  confi- 
dence in  Lord  Palmerston's  Gov- 
ernment, he  voted  against  the 
Ministry.  He  wrote  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  express  his  sorrow  and 
misgiving;  but  Palmerston's  per- 
sonal disqualifications  and  Shaftes- 


bury's  control, — "a  studied  and  wil- 
ful rejection  of  your  influence  on 
Church  questions," — were  evidently 
too  much  for  him.  One  mitigation 
to  the  "pang"  of  so  voting  was 
that  "anything  which  breaks  up 
Palmerston's  supremacy  must  bring 
you  nearer  to  the  post  in  which 
I  long  to  see  you."  All  things, 
however,  come  to  an  end,  and  even 
Lord  Palmerston  must  die  at  last. 
Next  year,  Lord  Russell  became 
Prime  Minister,  not  Mr  Gladstone. 
He  "  still  alienates  every  one  who 
can  be  alienated,"  and  there  was 
nothing  to  hope  for.  In  July  1866 
there  was  a  prospect  of  Lord  Derby 
coming  in  with  a  pure  Conserva- 
tive Government ;  and  without  di- 
vorcing himself  at  all  from  Mr 
Gladstone,  the  Bishop  was  prepared 
to  hope  for  the  best.  "  I  wish," 
he  said,  writing  without  any  sort 
of  reserve  to  his  son  Reginald, 
"the  moribund  bishops  would  ar- 
range their  affairs  before  the  Whigs 
are  in  again.  It  would  be  a  grand 
thing  if  we  could  get  a  few  really 
good  men  in  whilst  there  is  this 
chance,  for  no  one  knows  when  it 
may  come  again." 

The  development  of  the  ritual 
movement  now  began.  There  was 
great  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
the  bishops  as  to  how  it  should  be 
met.  Dr  Wilberforce  was  in  favour 
of  an  increase  of  ritual  in  obedience 
to  the  moving  current  of  the  time, 
but  he  desired  to  guard  against  any 
violent  innovation  in  the  accus- 
tomed service  of  the  Church,  in 
whatever  direction  it  tended,  by 
making  the  sanction  or  permission 
of  the  bishop  necessary  in  every 
case.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  idea  was 
to  make  the  58th  canon  the  abso- 
lute and  sole  rule,  "  throwing 
over  the  rights  of  congregations, 
the  discretion  of  bishops,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  for  all  future 
expansion."  "  It  was  exactly  the 
idea,"  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  "  for 
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his  cramped,  puritanical,  and  per- 
secuting mind."  His  feeling  to- 
wards the  new  Archbishop  of  York 
breaks  out  over  this  business. 

"  It  is  hard,"  he  says,  "  to  convince 
a  person  like  the  Archbishop  of  York 
that  you  do  not  agree  with  him  :  1. 
Because  his  self-importance  makes  him 
almost  unable  to  apprehend  such  a 
possibility  ;  2.  Because  it  leads  him 
so  perpetually  to  repeat  his  own  as- 
sertions, that  it  is  not  easy  without  a 
seeming  breach  of  courtesy  to  force  in 
the  mention  of  your  own  opinion." 

It  was  decided  to  proceed  by 
way  of  Royal  Commission  rather 
than  by  immediate  legislation, 
which  was  deferred  till  after  the 
Bishop's  death,  when  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874 
was  carried  on  the  lines  of  a  report 
to  which  the  Bishop  had  assented. 

There  are  two  imputations  from 
which  this  biography  entirely  clears 
the  Bishop.  One  is,  that  he  had  an 
overweening  antagonism  to,  or  at 
least  total  want  of  sympathy  for, 
any  party  in  the  English  Church 
but  his  own.  The  evidence  is,  that 
he  strove  for  the  ascendancy  of  his 
own,  especially  in  the  way  of  pro- 
motion to  the  best  preferments ; 
but  he  was  not  hostile  or  intolerant 
of  those  who,  acting  under  him  in 
his  diocese,  belonged  to  a  different 
party.  Nothing  shows  his  influ- 
ence and  personal  supremacy  more 
than  that  absence  of  party  discord, 
and  even  of  ritual  disturbance, 
within  the  ambit  of  his  personal 
supervision.  The  other  is  as  to 
the  suspicion  which  prevailed  of 
his  inclinations  towards  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Nothing  carw  exceed  his 
hostility  to  that  Church,  as  it  is 
breathed  in  his  diary  and  private 
letters.  "  As  to  the  Papistry  it- 
self, I  only  more  than  ever  see  it 
to  be  the  great  cloaca  into  which 
all  vile  corruptions  of  Christianity 
run  naturally,  and  loathe  it."  When 
his  daughter,  Mrs  Pye,  and  her 


husband,  seceded  in  1868,  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  the  '  Guar- 
dian' and  other  papers  in  juxta- 
position with  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
naturally  did  not  tend  to  allay  his 
vexation.  Weeks  previously  he  had 
recorded  in  his  diary — 

"A  terrible  letter  from  H.  Pye 
which  almost  stunned  me.  For  years 
I  have  prayed  incessantly  against  this 
last  act  of  his,  and  now  it  seems 
denied  me.  It  seems  as  if  my  heart 
would  break  at  this  insult  out  of  my 
own  bosom  to  God's  truth  in  Eng- 
land's Church,  and  preference  for  the 
vile  harlotry  of  the  Papacy.  God 
forgive  them  ! " 

A  cruel  fate  pursued  the  Bishop 
on  this  subject.  He  even  deliberat- 
ed, when  one  of  his  brothers  seced- 
ed, as  to  whether  he  ought  not  to 
resign  his  see.  And  it  is  remark- 
able how  he  was  separated,  through 
secession  to  Rome,  from  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  begun  life.  All 
his  brothers,  says  his  biographer, — 

"Robert,  the  Archdeacon  of  the 
East  Riding,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained an  almost  boundless  affection, 
and  who  richly  deserved  it  ;  William, 
his  elder  brother,  and  Henry,  his 
youngest,  for  whom  lie  had  obtained 
the  living  of  East  Farleigh;  Arch- 
deacon Manning,  and  Mr  G.  D. 
Ryder,  his  brothers-in-law  ;  and  not 
these  only,  his  equals  in  years,  but 
his  only  daughter  also  and  her  hus- 
band,— all  at  one  tune  or  another 
quitted  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  that  of  Rome." 

A  very  interesting  part  of  this 
biography  is  the  state  of  the  Bishop's 
relations  to  Mr  Disraeli.  In  the 
darkest  night  of  the  Palmers  ton 
Administration  the  two  had  been 
drawn  together.  But  any  real  ap- 
proximation was,  of  course,  quite  out 
of  the  question  whilst  the  Bishop 
remained  the  inseparable  ally  and 
friend  of  Mr  Gladstone.  We  think 
the  Bishop  must  have  gone  further 
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in  his  approaches  than  was  quite 
warrantable,  having  regard  to  the 
feeling  of  his  party  to  the  great 
opponent  of  Ritualism,  and  the 
course  which  the  sequel  showed 
that  he  and  they  were  prepared 
to  take  on  the  question  of  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment.  Readers 
of  '  Lothair '  may  have  a  very  ac- 
curate idea  of  Mr  Disraeli's  appre- 
ciation of  the  Bishop.  No  sort  of 
real  confidence  was  ever  established 
between  the  two,  and  the  Bishop's 
wrath  at  Disraeli's  unshaken  de- 
termination in  respect  to  vacant 
sees  was  quite  unreasonable.  In 
August  1867,  when  Lord  Derby's 
public  life  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
the  Bishop  writes  :— 

"The  most  wonderful  thing  is  the 
rise  of  Disraeli.  It  is  not  the  mere 
assertion  of  talent,  as  you  hear  so 
many  say.  It  seems  to  me  quite 
beside  that.  He  has  been  able  to 
teach  the  House  of  Commons  almost 
to  ignore  Gladstone,  and  at  present 
lords  it  over  him,  and,  I  am  told,  says 
that  he  will  hold  him  down  for  twenty 
years." 

He  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  earlier  effects  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  that  year  would  be  favour- 
able to  the  Church.  He  was  very 
sorry  (March  1868)  that  Gladstone 
had  projected  his  attack  on  the 
Irish  establishment  —  and  afraid 
that  he  had  been  drawn  into  it 
from  the  unconscious  influence  of 
his  restlessness  at  being  out  of 
office.  Mr  Disraeli,  however,  wrote 
to  him  that,  "  in  the  great  struggle 
in  which  I  am  embarked,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  mortification  to  me 
that  I  am  daily  crossed  and  gene- 
rally opposed  by  the  High  Church 
party."  To  which  the  Bishop  re- 
plied that  the  great  body  of  sound 
Churchmen  were  entirely  with  him, 
but  looked,  as  it  seems  they  al- 
ways did,  with  jealousy  and  alarm 
on  the  distribution  of  Church  pa- 
tronage. "  There  is  great  danger 


of  your  losing  their  hearty  support, 
unless  they  see  the  men.  who  re- 
present them  adopted  by  your  ad- 
ministration." Dean  Hook  was 
one  of  the  most  recalcitrant  of  this 
party,  but  yet  wrote  in  all  enthu- 
siasm to  a  friend  on  the  death  of 
the  Primate:  "Oxford  for  Can- 
terbury. He  may  refuse  the  place, 
but  it  ought  to  be  offered  to  him. 
It  is  his  due  from  the  Church." 
If  the  Archbishop  had  only  lived 
six  weeks  longer,  and  it  had  de- 
volved upon  Mr  Gladstone  to  ap- 
point his  successor,  there  is  no  say- 
ing what  might  have  happened. 
As  it  was,  the  Bishop,  after  "daily 
praying  that  we  may  have  in  mercy 
the  right  man,"  had  a  nice  letter 
from  Bishop  Tait,  announcing  his 
acceptance,  and  records  in  his 
diary — "  Archbishop  of  York  cha- 
grined manifestly."  Then  a  few 
days  later  comes  another  entry — 
"  Bishop  of  Gloucester  very  fierce 
about  ecclesiastical  appointments, 
especially  as  to  Lincoln  for  Lon- 
don ;  .  .  .  I  trying  to  discipline 
myself,  but  feeling  the  affront,  as 
dear  Randall  says."  The  biogra- 
pher attributes  it  all  to  Disraeli's 
strong  personal  antagonistic  feel- 
ing towards  the  Bishop,  for  which 
he  admits,  as  we  think  with  per- 
fect truth,  that  there  were  good 
grounds. 

Then  follows  a  most  extraordin- 
ary entry  in  the  Bishop's  diary,  of 
a  conversation  with  Dean  Welles- 
ley,  for  years  the  confidential  friend 
of  the  sovereign,  who  is  represent- 
ed as  talking  in  this  way  (accord- 
ing to  the  Bishop,  with  great  re- 
serve) about  the  late  appointments  : 

"  The  Church  does  not  know  what 
it  owes  to  the  Queen.  Disraeli  has 
been  utterly  ignorant,  utterly  un- 
principled :  he  rode  the  Protestant 
horse  one  day  ;  then  got  frightened 
that  it  had  gone  too  far,  and  was  in- 
juring the  county  elections,  so  he  went 
right  round  and  proposed  names  never 
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heard  of.  Nothing  he  would  not  have 
done  ;  but  throughout  he  was  most 
hostile  to  you ;  he  alone  prevented 
London  being  offered  to  you.  The 
Queen  looked  for  Tait,  but  would 
have  agreed  to  you. 

"Disraeli  recommended  —  —  for 
Canterbury  !  !  !  The  Queen  would 
not  have  him  ;  then  Disraeli  agreed 
most  reluctantly  and  with  passion  to 
Tait.  Disraeli  then  proposed  "Words- 
worth for  London.  The  Queen  ob- 
jected strongly  ;  no  experience,  pass- 
ing over  bishops,  &c.  ;  then  she  sug- 
gested Jackson,  and  two  others,  not 
you,  because  of  Disraeli's  expressed 
hostility,  and  Disraeli  chose  Jackson. 

"  How  can have  got  that  secret 

understanding  with  Disraeli  ?  You 
are  surrounded  by  false,  double-deal- 
ing men.  Disraeli  opposed  Leighton 
with  all  his  strength  on  every  separate 
occasion.  The  Queen  would  have 
greatly  liked  him,  but  Disraeli  would 
not  hear  of  him.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive the  appointments  he  proposed 
and  retracted  or  was  overruled  :  he 
pressed  Champneys  for  Peterborough  ; 
he  had  no  other  thought  than  the 
votes  of  the  moment ;  he  showed  an 
ignorance  about  all  Church  matters, 
men,  opinions,  that  was  astonishing  ; 
making  propositions  one  way  and  the 
other,  riding  the  Protestant  horse  to 
gain  the  boroughs,  and  then,  when 
he  thought  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
endanger  the  counties,  turning  round 
and  appointing  Bright  and  Gregory, 
— thoroughly  unprincipled  fellow.  I 
trust  we  may  never  have  such  a  man 
again." 

All  we  can  say  is,  that  this  is 
a  most  remarkable  entry.  It  seems 
incredible  that  one  in  Dean  Welles- 
ley's  position,  with  regard  to  the 
Queen  should  have  allowed  him- 
self so  much  latitude  even  in  the 
strictest  confidence  ;  incredible  that 
the  Bishop  should  have  regarded 
it  as  a  manifestation  of  "  great  re- 
serve," and  committed  it  to  paper 
with  no  check  on  its  probable  publi- 
cation ;  incredible  that  a  biographer 
should  be  found  who  regards  it  as 
no  breach  of  faith  to  give  it  to 
the  world.  But  there  it  stands. 


It  is  probable  that  the  Bishop's 
wrath  really  coloured  his  impres- 
sions of  what  the  Dean  told  him  ; 
and  the  language  used  is  evidently 
that  of  the  Bishop.  Later  on, 
he  says  in  his  diary,  in  reference 
to  Lothair,  "  My  wrath  against  D. 
has  burnt  before  this  so  fiercely 
that  it  seems  to  have  burnt  out 
all  the  materials  for  burning,  and 
to  be  like  an  exhausted  prairie 
fire,  full  of  black  stumps,  burnt 
grass,  and  all  abominations."  It 
is  with  a  sense  of  great  relief  to 
read  that  the  Bishop  found  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  supporting  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  was  enabled  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  that  measure  ;  and  that 
in  September  1869  came  "a  most 
kind  letter  from  W.  E.  G."  "  Time 
come  for  him  to  seal  the  general 
verdict,  and  ask  if  he  might  name 
me  to  the  Queen  for  Winchester." 
Still  there  were  many  drawback's, 
and  by  November  30th  he  assured 
Mr  Gladstone  that  it  was  not  tlie 
post  for  which,  after  so  many  years 
of  labour  and  gathered  experience, 
he  should  have  chosen  to  leave 
Oxford.  "  But  the  voice  seemed  to 
me  to  call  me  away,  and  I  go."  If 
a  similar  spirit  of  resignation  had 
been  breathed  when  he  was  not 
called  away  from  his  diocese  of 
Oxford,  we  might  have  been  spared 
many  a  racy,  not  to  say  equivocal, 
paragraph  in  his  diary  and  corre- 
spondence. 

Very  shortly  afterwards  came 
the  appointment  to  the  see  of  Exe- 
ter of  Dr  Temple,  the  author  of 
one  of  the  articles  in  '  Essays  and 
Reviews.'  The  Bishop  was  per- 
sonally satisfied  with  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  opinions,  and,  taught 
by  his  experience  in  the  Hampden 
case,  was  not  forward  to  raise  a 
tumult  over  his  mode  of  treatment 
leading  to  unsoundness  in  the  faith, 
by  reason  of  his  essay  forming  part 
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of  a  volume  censured  by  Convoca- 
tion. He,  however,  refused  to  take 
part  in  his  consecration. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  affords 
nothing  new  or  striking.  His  sud- 
den death  is  too  well  known  to 
need  further  comment.  The  acci- 
dent probably  did  not  shorten  his 
days  to  a  material  extent.  He  had 
lived  at  high  pressure  all  his  life, 
exhausting  his  nervous  and  physical 
energy  to  the  utmost,  and  there  are 
several  indications  that  the  heart 
was  beginning  to  give  way  under 
the  strain.  There  are  many  who 
will  extol  him  as  an  ideal  bishop,  and 
it  must  fairly  be  conceded  to  them 
that  in  many  respects  he  sustained 
that  character — in  the  important 
respects  of  the  control  and  guid- 
ance of  his  diocese,  the  spirit  which 
he  infused  into  the  work,  his  elo- 
quence, his  wide  sympathy,  his 
ardent  interest  in  every  sphere  of 
Church  work  however  remote  from 
his  own,  his  powerful  vindication 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  his  order. 
As  Lord  Beaconsfield  —  no  mean 
judge  of  men — said  of  him,  "  There 
is  one  thing  in  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 


which  strikes  me  even  more  than 
his  eloquence  :  it  is  the  wonderful 
faculty  he  possesses  of  gathering 
round  him  so  many  like-minded 
with  himself."  He  failed  in  those 
qualities  which  fit  a  man  to  be  re- 
vered as  a  leader  and  guide  dur- 
ing a  time  of  religious  crisis.  He 
failed  also  in  those  qualities  which 
inspire  trust  in  a  man's  sincerity 
and  judgment.  A  convenient  facil- 
ity of  self-deception,  rather  than 
conscious  insincerity,  was  at  the 
root  of  these  failings  :  the  sonorous 
phrases  in  which  he  habitually  in- 
dulged, without  a  severe  regard  to 
their  meaning,  reacted  on  his  in- 
telligence and  warped  his  mind. 
It  is  the  invariable  penalty  of  what, 
either  in  an  ordinary  demagogue  or 
in  a  Church  of  England  bishop, 
must  equally  be  denounced  as 
claptrap.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  his 
failings,  his  disappointed  ambition, 
and  his  posthumous  taunts  of  those 
who  stood  in  his  way,  he  was  a 
great  man  and  a  singularly  great 
bishop,  his  episcopate  marking  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Church. 
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THOSE  who  best  loved  and  best 
understood  Anthony  Trollope,  find 
the  most  difficulty  in  writing  about 
him;  for  they  are  withheld  from 
telling  even  so  much  as  the  bare 
truth,  by  their  knowledge  that  one 
of  his  strongest  feelings  was  an 
abhorrence  of  that  eulogium  which 
comes  from  personal  affection  rather 
than  from  a  just  estimation  of  char- 
acter and  work.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  there  were  very  few  men  whose 
story  should  be  written  at  all ;  that 
their  actions  and  their  writings 
should  speak  sufficiently  for  them 
after  their  own  last  words  had  been 
spoken  ;  and  when  he  himself  under- 
took the  memoir  of  Thackeray,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive a  manifest  constraint,  he  says 
"  that  it  is  not  certainly  his  pur- 
pose to  write  a  life,  but  that  he 
will  give  such  incidents  and  anec- 
dotes as  will  tell  the  reader  per- 
haps all  that  a  reader  is  entitled  to 
ask."  Doubtless  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  less  the  reader  feels 
himself  entitled  to  ask  the  better ; 
far  better  not  to  "  ravel  out  a 
weaved-up  folly  : "  but  where  we 
have  only  to  relate  the  kindnesses, 
the  generosities,  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  blameless  life,  with  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  one  of  the  most 
talented,  the  most  warm-hearted, 
the  most  honest  man  that  ever  lived, 
it  becomes  a  simple  act  of  justice  to 
make  him  known  to  his  readers  as 
he  was  known  to  his  friends. 

One  of  the  things  least  recog- 
nised about  Anthony  Trollope  was 
his  strong  political  feeling — think- 
ing that,  of  all  studies  to  which  a 
man  and  woman  can  attach  them- 
selves, politics  is  the  first  and  the 
finest.  His  ambition  was  to  have 
become  a  Member  of  Parliament; 
not  in  the  very  least  a  party  man — 
neither  place  nor  emolument  were 


ever  in  his  thoughts  :  but  the  cause 
that  he  desired  to  be  supported  was 
the  free  government  of  the  country 
by  that  side  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  in  truth  represents  the 
majority  of  the  constituencies. 

In  '  Phineas  Finn '  we  have  all 
the  details  of  electioneering  busi- 
ness, Cabinet  councils,  and  private 
schemes  ;  indeed  it  is  a  marvel  how 
he  contrived  to  crowd  into  his  life 
and  into  his  novels  so  many  differ- 
ent experiences,  political,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  above  all,  long  love- 
ditties,  which  he  describes  as  hav- 
ing sung  until  the  singing  of  them 
had  become  a  second  nature  to  him. 
His  facility  of  describing  to  the 
very  life  people  who  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  been  his  habit- 
ual associates,  may  have  arisen  from 
his  being  so  simple  and  so  little 
exclusive.  There  was  no  kindlier 
or  more  genial  man  than  Anthony 
Trollope,  no  one  more  hospitable 
and  easy  of  access.  Address  him 
with  a  friendly  word,  and  after  a 
keen  glance  through  his  spectacles, 
under  his  heavy  brows,  you  would 
have  of  his  best  in  return.  He 
had  no  idea  of  keeping  his  pearls 
for  a  chosen  companion,  but  would 
lavish  them  freely  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  hour  and  his  chance 
companionships. 

He  had  travelled  much,  and  met 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  He  liked  to  know  of  what 
sort  of  metal  they  were  made.  If 
a  man  were  only  true,  that  was  all 
he  wanted  of  him  :  from  a  woman 
he  would  put  up  with  something 
less — having,  by  means  of  that  fac- 
ulty which  has  no  other  name  than 
genius,  become  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  feminine  mind  than  almost  any 
other  author.  From,  probably,  the 
last  letter  he  ever  wrote  with  his  own 
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hand,  may  be  quoted  one  of  those 
subtle  touches  of  which  so  many 
are  to  be  found  in  his  novels.  His 
correspondent  had  reproached  him 
for  some  imaginary  neglect,  in  the 
words  "a  worm  will  turn."  And 
he  replied  :  "  A  woman  will  turn, 
— so  will  a  worm,  or  a  fox,  or  a 
politician,  but,  like  the  politician, 
has  often  no  honest  ground  for 
turning  :  the  truth  is,  a  woman  de- 
lights to  have  the  opportunity  of 
turning,  so  that  she  may  make  her- 
self out  to  be  injured." 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  his  conversation  was  the  vehe- 
ment enthusiasm  he  was  able  to 
get  up  with  a  suddenness  which 
was  even  startling.  He  would 
maintain  his  own  opinion  almost 
with  violence ;  yet  no  one  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  an  argument, 
or  put  up  more  delightedly  with  flat 
contradiction — so  fully  able  to  enter 
into  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
that,  in  the  genuine  joy  and  hurry 
of  the  fight,  he  would  sometimes 
forget  which  was  his  own.  It  was 
seldom  that  he  constituted  himself 
the  hero  of  his  own  story  ;  but  on 
one  occasion,  the  merits  of  his  novels 
coming  under  discussion,  and  he 
giving  his  own  verdict  decidedly 
in  favour  of  '  The  Last  Chronicle 
of  Barset,'  one  of  his  friends  re- 
marked that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
smooth-going  style,  he  had  actually 
fallen  into  tragedy  whilst  describ- 
ing the  death  of  Mrs  Proudie. 
"  Ah,  that  was  not  altogether  my 
doing,"  he  replied,  jumping  up 
from  his  chair  and  putting  himself 
on  the  hearth-rug,  in  the  attitude 
which  will  be  so  readily  recalled 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

"This  was  how  it  happened.  I 
was  writing  a  note  at  a  table  in 
the  Athenseum,  when  two  men 
came  in  and  settled  themselves  at 
each  side  of  the  fireplace ;  one  had 
a  number  of  'The  Last  Chronicle 
of  Barset '  in  his  hand,  and  they 
began  discussing  the  story.  '  Trol- 


lope gets  awfully  prosy,'  said  one 
of  the  critics ;  '  he  does  nothing 
but  repeat  himself, — Mrs  Proudie 
— Mrs  Proudie — Mrs  Proudie, — 
chapter  after  chapter.'  'I  quite 
agree  with  you,'  replied  the  other, 
'  it  is  Mrs  Proudie  ad  nauseam  ; 
I  am  sick  to  death  of  Mrs 
Proudie.'  Of  course  they  did  not 
know  me,  so  I  jumped  up  and 
stood  between  them.  'Gentlemen,' 
I  said,  '  I  am  the  culprit — I  am 
Mr  Trollope — and  I  will  go  home 
this  instant  and  kill  Mrs  Proudie.'  " 

In  the  very  next  page,  accord- 
ingly, the  weak  and  persecuted 
bishop  is  made  actually  to  pray  for 
the  removal  of  the  masterful  part- 
ner who  has  brought  so  much  grief 
and  humiliation  upon  him ;  and 
hardly  has  the  tragic  prayer  been 
uttered  than  he  is  made  aware  of 
its  fulfilment. 

It  is  of  course  a  matter  of  pres- 
ent controversy  as  to  what  place 
Anthony  Trollope's  work  will  ulti- 
mately take  ;  but  it  may  be  at  once 
conceded,  that  when  the  last  pages 
of  the  '  Land  Leaguers '  were  left 
unfinished,  the  writer  had  no  living 
rival. 

If  now  it  may  be  thought  he 
should  not  stand  side  by  side  with 
Scott,  George  Eliot,  and  Thack- 
eray, still,  to  name  him  in  the 
same  breath  with  Miss  Austen, 
Miss  Ferrier,  and  Mrs  Gaskell, 
must  scarcely  be  an  act  of  strange 
injustice.  He  wrote  with  that 
steady  regularity  which  we  are  told 
is  incompatible  with  genius ;  but 
there  are  men  whose  genius  has 
never  been  questioned  whose  work 
has  been  equally  regular  and  equally 
steady.  He  has  given  us  a  model 
of  good  English  prose,  clever  de- 
lineation of  character,  a  fund  of 
subtle  humour  —  an  all  -  through 
interest  felt  from  first  to  last. 
Granted  that  in  no  one  of  his 
stories  is  to  be  found  the  deep 
metaphysical  acumen  with  which 
almost  every  page  of  '  Middle- 
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march'  is  studded,  or  any  such 
highly  wrought  poetic  touches  as 
may  be  found  in  'Esmond,'  still, 
on  the  side  of  Anthony  Trollope,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  are  more 
minute  and  carefully  sustained  de- 
lineations of  individual  character, 
more  steady,  equal,  and  continuous 
work,  and  fully  as  many  tender 
sayings,  which,  if  possessing  less 
artistic  finish  (since  they  are  put 
into  the  lips  of  ordinary  men  and 
women),  contain  no  less  spontane- 
ous pathos.  Nor  only  in  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  Barsetshire,  in 
series  upon  series  of  fiction,  where 
modern  society  has  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  painted  more  truth- 
fully than  by  any  writer  one  could 
name,  do  we  enjoy  that  correct  and 
graceful  writing  over  which  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  linger  for  the  style 
itself  :  we  find  it  unaltered  in  me- 
moirs, in  essays,  even  in  history, 
from  whose  pages  lightness  of  touch 
is  supposed  to  take  away  the  strict- 
ness and  stability  of  truth.  One 
of  the  most  charming  passages  in 
all  his  works  is  to  be  found  in  the 
last  chapter  of  his  '  Life  of  Cicero,' 
where  he  describes  the  Roman 
senator  as  a  man  with  whom  "you 
can  spend  the  long  summer  day  in 
sweet  conversation." 

But  let  Mr  Trollope's  works  take 
whatever  rank  the  fashion  of  the 
day  may  be  inclined  to  award 
them,  they  can  never  fail  to  fill  a 
place  of  their  own ;  and  whatever 
merit  may  be  given  or  denied  them, 
they  must  remain  the  acknowledged 
type  of  that  blameless,  entertain- 
ing, beneficial  literature  which  hon- 
ours the  country  and  the  epoch  in 
which  it  has  been  popular. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  say  that  not  a  shadow 
of  envy  or  jealousy  was  ever  noticed 
in  Mr  Trollope's  literary  career. 
He  was  gratified  as  much  by  the 
success  of  a  friend  as  by  his  own. 
But  his  views  of  literary  probity 
were  no  less  strict  than  those  he 


applied  to  every  other  transaction  ; 
and  what  he  most  thoroughly  ob- 
jected to  was  any  attempt  at  what 
he  called  "underhand  approaches" 
— that  is  to  say,  private  recom- 
mendations to  editors  or  influential 
friends.  His  advice  when  applied 
to  for  such  assistance  was  invari-' 
ably  the  same :  "  Stand  fast  on 
your  own  honest  ground,  and  care 
for  nothing  beyond,  let  what  will 
come  of  it."  On  one  occasion  his 
applicant  had  the  audacity  to  re- 
mark that  standing  on  one's  own 
honest  ground  was  all  very  well, 
and  a  finely  sounding  phrase,  but 
that  "  A.  T."  on  a  paper  enclosing 
a  manuscript  from  an  unknown 
author  would  certainly  have  some 
weight  with  an  editor.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  received  by  re- 
turn of  post : — 

"Mr  DEAR  FRIEND, — The  verses, 
which  are  very  pretty,  I  have  sent  on, 
withdrawing  your  note  and  substitut- 
ing one  from  myself.  They  may  not 
improbably  print  and  publish  them  ; 
I  do  not  think  they  will  pay  for  them. 
Bvit  A.  T.  will  neither  in  one  case  nor 
the  other  have  done  either  good  or 
harm  in  the  matter.  If  you  don't 
believe  in  one's  own  honest  ground, 
what  should  you  believe  in  ?  As  for 
favour,  you  should  not  condescend  to 
accept  it ;  but  there  is  not  much  fa- 
vour in  it — though  perhaps  a  little. 
The  owner  of  the  magazine  wants  to 
make  money,  and  would  sooner  have 
the  worst  verses  a  man  could  put 
together  with  Tennyson's  name  to 
them,  than  the  most  charming  poetry 
from  you,  because  Tennyson's  work 
would  sell  the  periodical.  But  for 
you,  as  for  me  formerly,  there  is. 
nothing  but  honest  ground  that  will 
do  any  good,  and  no  good  coming 
from  anything  else  is  worth  having. 
— Your  most  affectionate  friend  and 
mentor,  A.  T." 

His  love  for  poetry  was  very 
great — so  great  that  it  was  a  sore 
point  with  him  that  he  had  never 
himself  attained  any  success  as  a 
versifier.  That  he  had  attempted 
and  failed,  was  his  own  view  of  the 
matter.  He  would  never  give  fur- 
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ther  explanation;  but  the  rebuff, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  came  (it 
may  possibly  have  been  a  verdict 
of  his  own),  was  so  crushing,  that 
he  never  tried  the  poet's  flight 
again.  The  failure  rendered  him 
only  the  more  lenient  to  other  less 
thin  -  skinned  poets ;  and  it  was 
through  his  encouragement  that 
many  young  writers  found  their 
way  into  the  light  of  literary  suc- 
cess. He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  'Spanish  Gypsy;'  and  it  was 
in  the  first  numbers  of  '  St  Paul's 
Magazine,'  when  he  himself  was  its 
editor,  that  Austin  Dobson  became 
suddenly  and  deservedly  known. 
His  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
sound  business  capacity,  rendered 
his  advice  to  beginners  absolutely 
invaluable.  Its  substance  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession  was  the 
same — to  take  no  roundabout  way 
to  any  goal.  On  being  consulted 
as  to  the  advisability  of  an  author 
joining  with  an  actor  in  bringing 
out  a  play,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Pray,  pray  do  not  be  tempted  to  pay 
money  to  have  your  play  brought  out ! 
It  is  working  the  wrong  way,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  got  from  it — neither 
fame  nor  profit.  If  the  theatres  will 
not  take  your  plays,  put  up  with  it — 
bear  your  burden  of  disappointment  as 
so  many  have  to  do.  Labour  on,  if  you 
have  perseverance  and  think  that  there 
may  be  a  chance  of  success ;  but  do  not 
be  tempted  to  an  attempt  to  buy  for 
money  that  which  should  come  in  quite 
a  different  fashion." 

To  the  very  last  Mr  Trollope  ac- 
complished an  immense  amount  of 
work  ;  but  he  suffered  from  writer's 
cramp,  and  for  some  years  was  un- 
able to  use  his  pen,  except  for  a 
very  short  time.  His  niece  was 
his  devoted  amanuensis,  and  wrote 
silently,  faithfully,  and  untiringly, 
from* his  dictation.  She  was  for- 
bidden to  make  the  slightest  obser- 
vation during  the  many  hours  ex- 
pended on  her  task.  However  much 
the  horrid  sentence  might  require 
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correction  —  however  readily  her 
well-accustomed  ear  might  have 
supplied  the  happier  word  in  the 
style  with  which  she  was  so  famil- 
iar— she  was  bound,  at  all  hazards, 
to  preserve  the  strictest  silence,  on 
pain  of  finding  the  whole  chapter 
consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket, 
— a  penalty  once  actually  inflicted, 
when  a  slight  emendation  was  mild- 
ly and  respectfully  suggested.  It 
was  apparently  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  a  busy  and  tranquil  life 
that  the  ever-active  and  industrious 
writer  was  struck  down.  There  was 
but  little  diminution  of  health  and 
strength,  although  it  may  now  be 
gathered  that  he  suffered  more  than 
he  would  allow  to  be  suspected  be- 
fore he  would  put  himself  fairly 
under  medical  care.  As  far  back 
as  January  1879  he  wrote  from 
Montagu  Square — 

"  You  sent  me  '  Balzac,'  you  say, 
and  a  Christmas  card, — no  doubt 
meaning  them  to  be  incentives  to  me 
to  do  what  you  were  not  at  the  mo- 
ment minded  to  do  yourself.  The 
Christmas  cards,  I  own,  pass  by  me 
not  unobserved,  but  with  that  small 
amount  of  attention  which  is  always 
vouchsafed  to  one  in  a  crowd  ;  but 
when  I  am  written  to,  I  answer  like  a 
man,  at  an  interval  of  a  week  or  so. 
But  in  truth,  I  am  growing  so  old 
that,  though  I  still  do  my  daily  work, 
I  am  forced  to  put  off  the  lighter 
tasks  from  day  to  day  :  to-morrow  will 
do — and  to-morrow  !  I  do  not  feel 
like  that  in  the  cheery  morning  ;  but 
when  I  have  been  cudgelling  my  over- 
wrought brain  for  some  three  or  four 
hours  in  quest  of  words,  then  I  fade 
down,  and  begin  to  think  it  will  be 
nice  to  go  to  the  club,  and  have  tea, 
and  play  whist,  and  put  off  my  letters 
till  the  evening :  then  there  is  some- 
thing else,  and  the  letter  is  not  written." 

He  might  then  have  begun  to 
"  fade  down,"  but  he  was  still 
the  gay  companion,  the  sympathet- 
ic friend :  he  rode,  he  enjoyed  his 
afternoon  rubber  and  his  hospitable 
gatherings,  very  much  as  usual ;  but 
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one  of  his  last  novels  gave  witness 
to  certain  sad  reflections  which 
began  to  pursue  him  as  if  against 
his  will.  'The  Fixed  Period'— 
published  in  this  Magazine,  and 
purporting  to  be  a  laughable  de- 
scription of  the  laws,  systems, 
and  inventions  of  a  model  colony 
—  contains  many  passages  which 
are  evidently  heartfelt ;  and  when 
he  explains  "  the  great  doctrine  " 
which  prevailed  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Britannula,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that,  under  the  guise 
of  an  amusing  story,  he  was  dealing 
with  some  of  his  own  original,  sad, 
and  serious  convictions. 

The  advantages  of  the  Fixed 
Period  are  described  as  consisting 
in  the  abolition  of  the  miseries, 
weaknesses,  &ndfaineant  imbecility 
of  old  age,  by  the  prearranged 
ceasing  to  live  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  become  old.  Two 
mistakes,  he  explains,  have  been 
made  by  mankind  in  reference  to 
their  own  race :  first  in  allowing 
the  world  to  be  burdened  with  the 
continued  maintenance  of  those 
whose  cares  should  have  been  made 
to  cease,  and  whose  troubles  should 
be  at  an  end  ;  and  the  second,  in 
requiring  those  who  remain  to  live 
a  useless  and  painful  life.  "  Let 
any  man  look  amongst  his  friends  " 
(the  words  are  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  Parliament 
of  Britannula),  "and  see  whether 
men  of  sixty-five  are  not  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  still  aspiring 
to  rise  in  the  world.  A  judge 
shall  be  deaf  on  the  bench  when 
younger  men  below  him  can  hear 
with  accuracy  ;  his  voice  shall  have 
descended  to  a  poor  treble,  or  his 
eyesight  shall  be  dull  and  failing ; 
at  any  rate,  his  limbs  will  have 
lost  that  robust  activity  which  is 
needed  for  the  adequate  strength  of 
the  world.  It  is  self-evident  that 
a  man  at  sixty-five  has  done  all 


that  he  is  fit  to  do.  He  should  be 
troubled  no  longer  with  labour; 
and  therefore  should  be  troubled 
no  longer  with  life."  But  the 
Speaker  was  overruled,  and  sixty- 
seven  and  a  half  was  at  last  settled 
as  the  "  fixed  period"  at  which  the 
resigned  inhabitants  of  Britannula 
should  be  led  into  the  college,  en- 
closing them  entirely  from  the  outer 
world,  to  pass  a  year's  euthanasia,  and 
should  then  be  made  to  cease  to  live. 

It  was  within  a  few  months  of 
the  age  thus  named,  but  very  far 
from  having  done  all  that  he  was 
fit  to  do,  that  one  of  the  best  and 
kindliest  of  men  was  seized  with 
his  last  illness. 

He  had  the  benefit  of  first-rate 
professional  skill,  a  devoted  per- 
sonal friend  in  his  physician,  and 
the  most  unremitting  care;  but  a 
life  of  exceptional  hard  work  had 
fairly  worn  him  out.  He  had 
often  been  obliged  to  write  as  much 
as  fourteen  hours  a-day,  producing 
in  a  space  of  forty  years  an  enor- 
mous number  of  novels,  besides 
some  travels,  memoirs,  and  essays. 
But  it  is  upon  his  novels  that  his 
fame  will  rest.  He  had  taken  long 
journeys  (when  journeying  was  no 
easy  matter),  chiefly  with  reference 
to  postal  negotiations  with  other 
countries  ;  and  his  chief  recreation 
was  taken  in  the  hunting-field.  In 
fact,  hard  work  was  a  necessity  of 
his  nature ;  and  those  who  know 
how  impatiently  he  would  have 
borne  the  captivity  of  a  sick-room 
— how  he  would  have  chafed  at  re- 
strictions, and  how  much  he  dreaded 
to  outlive  his  usefulness — will  not 
give  way  to  regrets  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  selfish,  saying  of 
him  as  he  himself  said  of  another, 
that  "he  was  the  most  soft-hearted 
of  human  beings ;  sweet  as  charity 
itself,  who  went  about  the  world 
dropping  pearls,  doing  good,  and 
never  wilfully  inflicting  a  wound." 
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JONATHAN    SWIFT. 


IN  the  controversy  which  Swift's 
life  and  character  have  provoked, 
it  has  been  extremely  difficult 
hitherto  to  arrive  at  any  quite 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Biograph- 
ical criticism,  like  Biblical,  is  a 
progressive  science.  The  critical 
method,  which  we  have  brought  to 
comparative  perfection,  was  almost 
unknown  to  our  forefathers.  John- 
son's '  Lives  of  the  English  Poets ' 
is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
time,  for  his  arbitrary  dogmatism 
was  controlled  and  informed  by  an 
admirable  common-sense ;  but  even 
Johnson  often  misleads.  We  do 
not  speak  of  his  criticism  of  poetry, 
for  the  canon  of  taste  has  changed 
since  his  day — as  it  may  change 
again ;  but  the  genuine  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence. Even  the  lives  of  the  men 
who  might  almost  be  called  con- 
temporary are  treated  as  if  the 
gossip  of  the  club  and  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  the  coffee-house  were  the 
only  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Thus,  until  Walter  Scott's  me- 
moirs were  published,  the  real  Swift 
was  almost  unknown.  The  growth 
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of  the  Swift  legend  was  indeed  un- 
usually rapid;  and  if  an  exacter 
criticism  had  not  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  in  time,  there  is  no 
saying  to  what  proportions  it  might 
not  have  attained.  The  great  Dean 
of  St  Patrick's  was  becoming  a 
grotesque  and  gigantic  shadow. 
Scott  was  not  a  critic  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word ;  but  his 
judgment,  upon  the  whole,  was 
sound  and  just,  and  his  large 
humanity  enabled  him  to  read  into 
the  story  much  that  a  stricter 
scrutiny  has  since  approved.  The 
creative  sympathy  of  genius  is  sel- 
dom at  fault ;  for  it  works  in 
obedience  to  the  larger  laws  which 
govern  human  conduct,  and  if  its 
methods  are  sometimes  unscien- 
tific, its  conclusions  are  generally 
reliable. 

Scott  has  been  followed  by  dili- 
gent students,  and  the  researches 
of  Mr  Mason,  Mr  Forster,  and  Mr 
Henry  Craik  may  be  considered 
exhaustive.  All  the  documents 
that  have  any  real  bearing  upon 
the  controversy  have  been  made 
accessible ;  and  Mr  Craik's  mas- 
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terly  Life,  in  particular,  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.1  Much  new  matter 
has  been  recovered ;  much  that 
was  irrelevant  has  been  set  aside ; 
and  we  think  that  a  portrait,  cred- 
ible and  consistent  in  its  main 
lines,  may  now  be  constructed. 
After  all  deductions  have  been 
made,  Jonathan  Swift  remains  a 
great  and  imposing  personality — 
as  unique  in  that  century  as  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli  has  been  in  ours. 

The  Dean  himself  is  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  the  gross 
caricature  which  has  been  com- 
monly accepted  as  a  faithful  por- 
trait by  his  countrymen.  The  in- 
tense force  of  his  genius  gave  a 
vital  energy  to  the  merest  trifles. 
His  casual  sayings  have  branded 
themselves  upon  the  language. 
Only  a  woman's  Jiair — die  like  a 
poisoned  rat  in  a  hole — /  am  what 
I  am — ubi  sceva  indignatio  cor 
ulterius  lacerare  nequit,  —  these 
letters  of  fire  may  be  read  through 
the  darkness  which  has  engulfed 
so  much.  But  a  true  and  com- 
plete estimate  of  a  man's  disposi- 
tion and  temper  cannot  be  con- 
structed out  of  scattered  and  iso- 
lated phrases.  We  must  take  these 
for  what  they  are  worth, — compare 
them,  weigh  them,  find  out  their 
proper  place  and  relative  value 
in  the  narrative.  The  subtler 
lights  and  shades  of  character  are 
necessarily  missed  in  a  sketch 
which  busies  itself  exclusively  with 
the  occasional  outburst — however 
vivid  and  impressive — of  passion 
or  remorse.  Mr  Thackeray  seldom 
hurts  our  sense  of  the  becoming ; 
but  his  slight  and  unconscientious 
treatment  of  one  of  the  greatest 


satirists  of  the  world  is,  it  must  be 
sorrowfully  admitted,  a  wellnigh 
unpardonable  offence. 

The  leading  events  of  Swift's 
life  fall  naturally  into  four  main 
divisions  :  1st,  His  school  and  col- 
lege life;  2d,  His  residence  with 
Sir  William  Temple ;  3d,  His  Lon- 
don career,  with  its  social,  literary, 
and  political  triumphs ;  4th,  His 
Irish  banishment.  He  was  born 
in  1667  ;  he  died  in  1745  :  so  that 
his  life  may  be  said  to  cover  nearly 
the  whole  period  between  the  Res- 
toration of  Charles  II.  and  the 
last  Jacobite  rebellion. 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  only 
a  few  years  in  his  grave  when 
Jonathan  Swift  was  born.  Swift 
was  an  Irishman,  in  so  far  as  the 
place  of  birth  determines  nation- 
ality ;  but  except  for  the  accident 
that  he  was  born  in  Dublin,  he 
was,  by  extraction  and  tempera- 
ment, an  Englishman.  He  came 
of  a  good  Hereford  stock,  and  he 
was  proud  of  his  ancestry.  "  My 
birth,  although  from  a  family  not 
undistinguished  in  its  time,  is  many 
degrees  inferior  to  yours,"  he 
says  to  Bolingbroke — an  admission 
which  he  might  safely  make,  for 
St  John  had  a  strain  of  Tudor 
blood  in  his  veins.  The  Dean's 
grandfather  had  been  vicar  of 
Goodrich,  and  had  been  distin- 
guished during  the  Civil  War  for 
the  heartiness  and  obstinacy  of  his 
loyalty.  But  loyalty  was  a  losing 
game  in  England  at  the  time.  So 
it  came  about  that  several  of  the 
vicar's  sons  were  forced  to  cross 
the  Irish  Channel,  and  try  their 
luck  in  the  Irish  capital.  The 
eldest,  Godwin,  through  his  con- 


1  Mr  Forster  had  only  completed  the  first  volume  of  the  Daan's  biography 
before  his  death ;  but  the  materials  which  he  had  accumulated,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  possession  of  Mr  John  Murray  and  others,  have  been  put  at  Mr 
Craik's  disposal,  and  his  elaborate  '  Life  of  Swift '  (London — John  Murray  :  1882) 
must  for  the  future  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Mr  Leslie 
Stephen's  'Swift,'  published  last  year,  is  an  acute  though  somewhat  unsympathetic 
study,  in  which  Swift's  great  qualities  are  rather  minimised. 
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nection  with  the  Ormond  family, 
was  fairly  successful ;  but  the 
younger  brother,  Jonathan,  when 
he  married  Abigail  Erick,  had  still 
his  fortune  to  make.  He  died  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  leaving 
his  widow  wellnigh  penniless.  So 
that  when  Jonathan  the  second 
made  his  appearance  in  this  bad 
world  on  the  last  day  of  November 
1667,  the  outlook  was  by  no  means 
bright. 

The  widow  contrived,  however, 
to  struggle  on  hopefully,  and  in- 
deed remained  to  the  end  a  bright, 
keen,  thrifty,  uncomplaining,  ca- 
pable sort  of  woman,  much  re- 
garded by  her  son.  In  course  of 
time  she  was  able  to  get  away 
from  Dublin  to  her  native  coun- 
try, where  the  Ericks  had  been 
known  more  or  less  since  the  days 
of  that  Eadric  the  forester  from 
whom  they  claimed  descent,  and 
settled  herself  in  Leicester,  where 
she  seems  to  have  been  well 
esteemed,  and  to  have  led  the 
easy,  blameless,  unexciting  life  of 
a  provincial  town  for  many  years. 
Her  son  had  become  famous  before 
she  died ;  but  he  was  always  loyal 
and  affectionate  to  the  cheery  old 
lady,  though  their  relations  per- 
haps were  never  so  intimate  and 
endearing  as  those  which  united 
his  mother  to  Pope, — 

"Whose  filial  piety  excells 
Whatever  Grsecian  story  tells." 

But  he  frequently  went  to  see 
her, — walking  the  whole  way,  as 
was  his  habit ;  and  on  her  death 
he  recorded  his  sorrow  in  words  so 
direct  and  simple  that  they  cling 
to  the  memory :  "  /  have  now 
lost  my  barrier  between  me  and 
death.  God  grant  I  may  live  to 
be  as  well  prepared  for  it  as  I 
confidently  believe  her  to  have 
been.  If  the  way  to  heaven  be 
through  piety,  truth,  justice,  and 
charity,  she  is  there." 


Swift  was  thus  cast  upon  the 
charity  of  his  friends  from  his 
earliest  infancy.  When  barely  a 
year  old,  indeed,  he  was  secretly 
taken  to  Whitehaven  by  his  nurse, 
who  belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  could  not  bring 
herself  to  part  from  her  charge. 
The  little  fellow  appears  to  have 
thriven  in  that  homely  companion- 
ship. He  remained  with  her  for 
three  years;  and  before  he  was 
brought  back  to  Ireland,  he  could 
read,  he  tells  us,  any  chapter  of 
the  Bible.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Dublin  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle 
Godwin  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Kilkenny  —  the  famous  academy 
where  Swift  and  Congreve  and 
Berkeley  received  their  early 
training.  From  Kilkenny  the  lad 
went  to  Trinity  College, — but  his 
university  career  was  undistin- 
guished :  he  failed  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  traditional 
course  of  study,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  he  obtained 
his  degree.  The  sense  of  depen- 
dence pressed  heavily  upon  him ; 
he  was  moody  and  ill  at  ease  — 
at  war  with  the  world,  which 
had  treated  him  scurvily,  as  he 
thought;  and  more  than  once  he 
threatened  to  break  into  open 
revolt. 

The  Celtic  rebellion  of  1688 
drove  him,  with  a  host  of  English 
fugitives,  across  the  Channel — not 
unwillingly,  we  may  believe.  He 
joined  his  mother  at  Leicester ; 
but  before  the  close  of  1689,  he 
had  obtained  a  post  in  the  house- 
hold of  Sir  William  Temple.  Sir 
William  was  living  at  Moor  Park, 
near  Farnham,  in  Surrey — a  wild 
and  romantic  district  even  now, 
and  which  two  centuries  ago  was 
a  natural  wilderness  of  heath  and 
furze.  In  the  centre  of  this  wil- 
derness Sir  William  had  created 
a  sort  of  Dutch  paradise,  —  had 
planted  his  tulips,  had  dug  his 
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canals,  had  filled  his  fish-pond. 
The  somewhat  ponderous  affabil- 
ity of  the  retired  diplomatist  was 
looked  upon  as  rather  old-fashion- 
ed, even  by  his  contemporaries ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  relations  between  him 
and  the  raw  and  inexperienced 
Irish  secretary  must  have  been,  at 
first  at  least,  a  trifle  strained  and 
difficult.  But  we  are  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  residence 
with  Temple  was  not  the  least 
happy  period  of  Swift's  life.  He 
was  in  his  early  manhood ;  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  open 
air ;  he  had  a  plentiful  store  of 
books  to  fall  back  upon  during 
rainy  weather;  the  first  prompt- 
ings of  genius  and  ambition  were 
making  themselves  felt ;  he  saw 
on  occasion  the  great  men  who 
were  moving  the  world  ;  and  after 
some  inevitable  misunderstandings 
he  became  indispensable  to  Temple, 
who  "  often  trusted  him,"  as  he 
says,  "with  affairs  of  great  im- 
portance." Then  there  was  little 
Esther  Johnson,  —  the  delicate 
pupil  who  had  already  found  a 
soft  place  in  her  master's  heart, 
and  whose  childish  prattle  has 
been  immortalised  in  words  that 
are  as  fresh  and  sweet  to-day  as 
the  day  they  were  written.  If  it 
is  true  that  'A  Tale  of  a  Tub' 
as  well  as  'The  Battle  of  the 
Books '  was  composed  at  Moor 
Park,  the  stories  of  his  vulgar 
servitude  and  wearing  misery  are 
finally  disposed  of.  The  glow,  the 
animation,  the  brightness  of  the 
narrative,  are  characteristic  of  a 
period  of  fine  and  true  happiness 
—  the  happiness  of  the  creative 
intellect  in  its  earliest  and  least 
mechanical  exercise. 

When  Swift  left  Moor  Park  in 
1699,  his  education  was  complete. 
He  was  fitted  by  nature  to  play 
a  great  part  in  great  affairs ;  and 
besides  his  unique  natural  gifts, 


he  was  now  in  every  sense  a  man 
of  culture  and  accomplishment. 
The  discipline  at  Moor  Park  had 
been  altogether  salutary ;  and  we 
have  110  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
felt  himself  degraded  by  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  occupied  and 
the  duties  he  had  discharged.  A 
bitter  and  dreary  childhood  had 
been  succeeded  by  years  of  depen- 
dence and  privation ;  but  at  Moor 
Park,  for  the  first  time,  he  entered 
a  secure  haven,  where,  released 
from  the  stress  of  the  storm,  he 
had  leisure  to  look  about  him,  and 
to  prepare  himself  for  action. 

It  was  not  for  some  years  after 
Temple's  death  that  Swift  became 
a  noticeable  figure  in  the  metro- 
polis. He  was  mostly  in  Ireland. 
He  had  become  a  clergyman  before 
he  finally  left  Moor  Park  ;  and  he 
now  held  one  or  two  inconsiderable 
livings  in  the  Irish  Church.  The 
congregations  were  small ;  the 
duties  were  light;  and  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  spare  time  on  his 
hands.  All  his  life  he  was  a  great 
walker  (Mr  Leslie  Stephen,  him- 
self an  eminent  mountaineer,  is 
ready  to  fraternise  with  this  pos- 
sible member  of  the  Alpine  Club) — 
the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body 
being  with  Swift  largely  dependent 
upon  constant  and  even  violent 
exercise.  At  this  period — indeed 
during  his  whole  career,  but  more 
especially  at  this  time — these  long 
solitary  rambles  are  a  noticeable 
feature  in  Swift's  life.  He  walks 
from  London  to  Leicester,  from 
Leicester  to  Holyhead,  from  Dublin 
to  Laracor, — sleeping  at  roadside 
taverns,  hobnobbing  with  wander- 
ing tinkers  and  incurious  rustics, 
watching  the  men  at  their  Avork, 
the  women  at  their  cottage-doors. 
He  had  a  great  liking  for  this  kind 
of  life,  and  he  loved  the  country 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own :  he  re- 
calls through  the  smoke  of  London 
the  willows  of  Laracor,  and  when 
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he  is  too  moody  in  spirit  to  consort 
with  his  fellow  -  mortals,  he  goes 
down  to  the  vicarage  and  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  garden. 

It  was  in  London,  however,  that 
his  true  life  was  passed.  There 
the  great  game  was  being  played 
in  which  he  longed  to  join.  He 
soon  acquired  celebrity — celebrity 
that  in  one  sense  cost  him  dear. 
From  the  day  that  'A  Tale  of 
a  Tub '  was  published,  he  was  a 
famous  man.  But  it  was  a  fame 
that  rather  scandalised  Queen 
Anne  and  the  orthodox  school  of 
Churchmen  ;  and  Swift  could  never 
get  himself  made  a  bishop, — a  dig- 
nity which  he  mainly  coveted,  it  is 
probable,  because  it  implied  secular 
and  political  as  well  as  spiritual 
lordship.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Swift  was  a  sincere  believer  in 
what  he  held  to  be  the  main  truths 
of  Christianity ; l  but  his  ridicule 
was  terribly  keen,  and  the  mere 
trappings  of  religion  fared  ill  at 
his  hands.  There  is  no  saying 
now  how  far  his  destructive  logic 
might  have  been  carried ;  there 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  general  con- 
sent among  experts  that  it  would 
have  spared  little.  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  corruptions  of  religion — super- 
stition and  fanaticism — cannot  be 
assailed  except  by  the  sceptic  or 
the  unbeliever.  Swift  did  not 
attack  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  that,  it  is  said,  was  only  an 
accident.  "  Martin  is  not  ridi- 
culed ;  but  with  the  attacks  on 
Peter  and  John  before  us,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  same 
sort  of  things  might  be  said  of 
him  as  are  said  of  them,  and  with 
the  same  sort  of  justice.  What  a 


chapter  Swift  might  have  written 
on  the  way  in  which  Martin  made 
his  fortune  by  bribing  the  lawyers 
to  divorce  the  Squire  when  he 
wanted  to  marry  his  wife's  maid ; 
how  he  might  have  revelled  in 
description  of  the  skill  with  which 
Martin  forged  a  new  will  in  thirty- 
nine  clauses,  and  tried  to  trip  up 
Peter,  and  actually  did  crop  Jack's 
ears,  because  they  each  preferred 
their  own  forgery  to  his  !  "  Well, 
but  suppose  Swift  had  said  all  this, 
— would  he  have  said  anything 
more  than  Pusey,  Keble,  and  a 
crowd  of  Church  of  England  dig- 
nitaries have  been  saying  now  for 
many  years  past,  without  any 
suspicion  of  irreligion,  or  scepti- 
cism, or  even  of  dangerous  logical 
insight?  In  short,  the  substance 
of  religion  is  independent  of  its 
accidents,  which  are  often  mean 
and  grotesque ;  and  the  mean  and 
the  grotesque,  in  whatever  shape, 
are  fit  subjects  for  satire — which 
in  the  hands  of  a  Cervantes,  a 
Rabelais,  an  Erasmus,  or  a  Swift, 
may  undoubtedly  become  the  most 
effective  of  all  weapons  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  common-sense. 
"  '  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,' "  Sir  Walter 
Scott  remarked  very  truly,  "suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  the  High 
Church  party  most  important  ser- 
vices ;  for  what  is  so  important  to 
a  party  in  Britain  as  to  gain  the 
laughers  to  their  side  1 "  Mr  Leslie 
Stephen,  with  unlooked-for  and 
unaccustomed  timidity,  replies, — 
"  The  condition  of  having  the 
laughers  on  your  side  is  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  laughers.  Advo- 
cates of  any  serious  cause  feel  that 
there  is  danger  in  accepting  such 
an  alliance."  But  Erasmus,  who 


1  The  prayers  composed  by  Swift  for  Mrs  Esther  Johnson  on  her  deathbed  are 
very  interesting  in  this  connection,  and  should  be  read  attentively.  They  seem 
to  us  to  show,  along  with  much  else,  that  whatever  speculative  difficulties  he  may 
have  experienced,  he  had  accepted  Christianity,  as  a  rule  of  life  and  faith,  with 
sincere  and  even  intense  conviction. 
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contrived  to  get  the  laughers  on 
his  side,  had  nearly  as  much  to  do 
with  the  Reformation  of  ecclesi- 
astical abuses  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  Luther  or  Calvin  had. 
Swift's  ridicule  may  have  had  a 
wider  sweep,  and  may  have  in- 
volved even  graver  issues ;  but  we 
do  not  see  that  it  was  destructive — 
that  is,  inimical  to  and  inconsis- 
tent with  a  rational  conception  of 
Christianity — in  the  sense  at  least 
that  David  Hume's  was  destruc- 
tive. 

Addison's  Travels  were  published 
in  1705,  and  he  sent  a  copy  to 
Swift  with  these  words  written 
upon  the  fly  -  leaf :  "  To  Dr  Jona- 
than Swift,  The  most  Agreeable 
Companion,  the  Truest  Friend,  and 
the  Greatest  Genius  of  his  Age, 
This  Book  is  presented  by  his  most 
Humble  Servant,  the  Author." 
So  that  even  thus  early  Swift's 
literary  pre-eminence  must  have 
been  freely  recognised  —  at  least 
among  the  Whigs,  of  whom  Addi- 
son  was  the  mouthpiece.  Swift  at 
this  time  was  held  to  be  a  Whig ; 
but  in  truth  he  cared  little  for 
party.  He  had,  indeed,  a  pas- 
sionate and  deeply-rooted  love  of 
liberty, — 

"  Better  we  all  were  in  our  graves, 
Than  live  in  slavery  to  slaves," — 

but  the  right  divine  of  the  oligar- 
chy to  govern  England  was  a  claim 
that  could  not  evoke  much  enthu- 
siasm. The  principles  for  which 
Hampden  died  on  the  field  and 
Sidney  on  the  scaffold  were  getting 
somewhat  threadbare;  and  Swift 
was  too  clear-sighted  to  be  in  favour 
of  popular  rule.  "  The  people  is  a 
lying  sort  of  beast,  and  I  think 
in  Leicester  above  all  other  parts 
that  ever  I  was  in."  At  Moor 
Park,  however,  he  had  been  under 
the  roof  of  a  statesman  who  was 
closely  identified  with  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement.  The  king  himself 


had  been  a  not  unfrequent  visi- 
tor ;  and  it  was  natural  that  Swift, 
when  he  went  out  into  the  world, 
should  take  with  him  the  politics 
of  his  patron.  But  they  always 
sat  loosely  upon  him.  He  did  not 
love  to  see  personal  resentment 
mix  with  public  affairs.  So  he 
said  at  a  later  period  of  life ;  and 
his  earliest  pamphlet  was  an  earn- 
est and  spirited  protest  against 
the  bitterness  of  faction.  It  re- 
commended him  to  the  Whig  chiefs, 
who  were  then  in  the  minority, 
and  who  were  ready  to  welcome 
an  ally  who  could  prove  from  class- 
ical antiquity  that  their  impeach- 
ment was  a  blunder.  But  when 
the  victories  of  Marlborough  had 
restored  them  to  office,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Somers  and  Halifax  ex- 
erted themselves  very  strenuously 
in  behalf  of  their  protege.  So  late 
as  the  spring  of  1709  he  was  able 
to  tell  the  latter,  that  the  copy  of 
the  '  Poesies  Chretiennes '  which  he 
had  begged  of  him  on  parting  was 
the  only  favour  he  ever  received 
from  him  or  his  party.  There  were 
obstacles  in  the  way,  no  doubt ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  if 
they  had  pressed  his  claims,  they 
could  not  have  made  him  an  Irish 
bishop  or  an  English  dean.  The 
rewards  of  letters  in  that  age  were 
splendid ;  and  Swift's  fame  was 
rivalled  only  by  Addison's.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  there  was  from 
the  first  little  sympathy  between 
the  oligarchy  which  governed  Eng- 
land and  this  strong  and  trenchant 
intellect.  Swift,  moreover,  was  an 
ardent  Churchman,  who  hated  fan- 
aticism and  the  fanatical  sects ; 
whereas  the  Whigs  were  lukewarm 
Churchmen,  and  rather  addicted  to 
Dissent.  Macaulay  says  that  when 
Harley  and  St  John  succeeded  in 
displacing  Godolphin,  Swift  "rat- 
ted." The  charge  appears  to  us  to 
be  unfounded.  Swift  had  shaken 
the  dust  of  Whiggery  off  his  feet 
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before  the  prosecution  of  Sachev- 
erell  had  been  commenced.  The 
alienation  was  even  then  virtually 
if  not  nominally  complete.  The 
leaders  of  the  party  had  treated 
him  badly,  and  were  ready,  he 
believed,  to  treat  the  Church  badly 
if  they  dared.  So  that  for  some 
time  before  the  Tories  returned  to 
office  in  1710,  he  had  been  slowly 
but  surely  drifting  into  Toryism. 
Harley  and  St  John  were  resolved 
to  have  him  at  any  price,  —  he 
was  the  only  man  they  feared;  but 
they  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
approach  him  if  his  Whiggery  had 
been  very  pronounced.  The  uncon- 
ventional habits  of  the  new  Min- 
isters were  delightful  to  one  who 
detested  convention.  They  were 
weighted  with  great  affairs ;  but 
he  always  found  them,  he  declared, 
as  easy  and  disengaged  as  school- 
boys on  a  holiday.  He  was  charmed 
by  the  easy  familiarity  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer;  he  was  captivated  by 
the  adventurous  genius  of  the 
Secretary ; l  and  affection  and  ad- 
miration completed  what  the  sceva 
indignatio  may  have  begun.  The 
ill-concealed  antagonisms,  the  long- 
suppressed  resentments,  burst  out 
with  full  force  in  'The  Examiner.' 
Nowhere  have  the  narrow  tradi- 
tions of  the  Whigs  been  more  tren- 
chantly exposed.  "They  impose 
a  hundred  tests ;  they  narrow  the 
terms  of  communion ;  they  pro- 
nounce nine  parts  in  ten  of  the 
country  heretics,  and  shut  them  out 
of  the  pale  of  their  Church.  These 
very  men,  who  talk  so  much  of  a 
comprehension  in  religion  among 


us,  how  come  they  to  allow  so  little 
of  it  in  politics,  which  is  their 
sole  religion  ? "  "  They  come,"  he 
exclaims  in  another  place — "they 
come  with  the  spirits  of  shopkeepers 
to  frame  rules  for  the  administra- 
tion of  kingdoms ;  as  if  they  thought 
the  whole  art  of  government  con- 
sisted in  the  importation  of  nut- 
megs and  the  curing  of  herrings. 
But  God  be  thanked,"  he  adds, 
"they  and  their  schemes  are  van- 
ished, and  their  place  shall  know 
them  no  more."  This  is  not  the 
language  of  a  deserter  who,  from 
interested  motives,  has  gone  over 
to  the  enemy  :  there  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  energy  of  entire  con- 
viction. 

From  1710  to  1714  St  John  and 
Harley  were  in  office.  These  were 
Swift's  golden  years.  He  enjoyed 
the  consciousness  of  power;  and 
now  he  had  the  substance  of  it,  if 
not  the  show.  He  was  by  nature 
a  ruler  of  men  ;  and  now  his  author- 
ity was  acknowledged  and  indis- 
puted.  It  must  be  confessed — as 
even  Dr  Johnson  is  forced  to  con- 
fess— that  during  these  years  Swift 
formed  the  political  opinions  of  the 
English  nation. 

He  was  still  in  his  prime.  When 
Harley  became  Lord  Treasurer, 
Swift  had  not  completed  his  forty- 
third  year,  and  his  bodily  and  men- 
tal vigour  was  unimpaired.  The 
man  who  had  hitherto  led  a  life 
of  penury  and  dependence,  had 
found  himself  of  a  sudden  in  pos- 
session of  a  most  wonderful  weapon 
— the  sword  of  sharpness  or  the 
coat  of  darkness  of  the  fairy  tale 


1  "I  think  Mr  St  John  the  greatest  young  man  I  ever  knew :  wit,  capacity, 
beauty,  quickness  of  apprehension,  good  learning,  and  an  excellent  taste ;  the  best 
orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  admirable  conversation,  good  nature,  and  good 
manners  ;  generous,  and  a  despiser  of  money. " — Swift  to  Stella.  We  do  not  enter 
here  into  the  merits  of  the  political  measures  advocated  by  Swift,  and  carried  out 
by  St  John  and  Harley ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  Mr  Craik  does  anything  like 
justice  to  St  John,  whose  immense  capacity  has  extorted  the  admiration  of  his 
bitterest  critics, — whose  foreign  policy  was  approved  by  Macaulay,  and  whose 
"free  and  noble  style"  was  praised  by  Jeffrey. 
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— which  made  him  a  match  for  the 
greatest  and  the  strongest.  It  was 
an  intoxicating  position ;  but  upon 
the  whole,  he  bore  himself  not  igno- 
bly. That  there  was  always  a  cer- 
tain masterfulness  about  him  need 
not  be  doubted  ;  but  the  roughness 
of  his  manner  and  the  brusqueness 
of  his  humour  have  certainly  been 
exaggerated.  The  reports  come  to 
us  from  those  who  saw  him  in  later 
and  evil  days,  when  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  bodily  pain  and  the  irrita- 
bility of  incipient  madness.  But 
in  1710  the  "imperious  and  moody 
exile "  was  the  most  delightful 
company  in  the  world.  The  "  con- 
jured spirit "  had  been  exorcised  by 
the  spell  of  congenial  work,  and 
its  owner  was  bright,  ardent,  and 
unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure.  Swift  had  un- 
questionably that  personal  charm 
which  is  so  potent  in  public  life. 
Men  were  drawn  to  him  as  by  a 
magnet ;  for  women — for  more  than 
one  woman  at  least — he  had  an 
irresistible  attraction.  He  was 
not  tall ;  but  his  figure  was  cer- 
tainly not  "  ungainly,"  and  his 
face  was  at  once  powerful  and  re- 
fined. There  was  a  delicate  curve 
of  scorn  about  the  lips ;  though  he 
was  never  known  to  laugh,  his 
eyes  were  bright  with  mirth  and 
mockery, — "  azure  as  the  heavens," 
says  Pope,  "  and  with  a  charming 
archness  in  them."  Poor  Vanessa 
found  that  there  was  something 
awful  in  them  besides ;  but  that 
was  later.  Altogether  he  must 
have  been,  so  far  as  we  can  figure 
him  now,  a  very  noticeable  man, — 
the  blue  eyes  shining  archly  under 
the  black  and  bushy  eyebrows — 
the  massive  forehead — the  dimpled 
chin — the  aquiline  nose — the  easy 
and  confident  address — the  flow  of 
ready  mother-wit — the  force  of  a 
most  trenchant  logic :  except  St 
John,  there  was  probably  no  man 


in  England  at  the  time  who,  taken 
all  round,  was  quite  a  match  for 
the  famous  Irish  vicar. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  was 
nearly  as  mortal  a  blow  to  Swift 
as  to  St  John.  It  meant  banish- 
ment for  both.  Yet  the  great 
qualities  of  the  men  were  accentu- 
ated by  evil  fortune.  "What  a 
world  is  this,  and  how  does  fortune 
banter  us  !  "  St  John  exclaimed  on 
the  day  he  fell ;  and  a  week  later  he 
wrote  to  Swift, — "  Adieu  ;  love  me, 
and  love  me  better,  because  after 
a  greater  blow  than  most  men  ever 
felt  I  keep  up  my  spirit — am  neither 
dejected  at  what  is  past,  nor  appre- 
hensive at  what  is  to  come.  Mea 
virtute  me  involvo."  "  Swift,"  said 
Arbuthnot,  "keeps  up  his  noble 
spirit ;  and  though  like  a  man 
knocked  down,  you  may  behold 
him  still  with  a  stern  countenance, 
and  aiming  a  blow  at  his  adver- 
saries." 

Swift  returned  to  Ireland  in 
1714.  He  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Deanery  of  St  Patrick's  by  his 
Tory  friends ;  and  he  applied  him- 
self, on  his  return,  with  zeal  and 
assiduity  to  the  duties  of  his  charge. 
But  though  he  bore  himself  stoutly, 
he  was  in  truth  a  soured  and  dis- 
appointed man.  The  company  of 
great  friends  had  been  scattered. 
He  was  remote  from  St  John,  Pope, 
and  Gay.  He  detested  Ireland, — 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell,"  he  had  said  to  Oxford  not  long 
before.  But  the  irony  of  fate  had 
been  too  strong  for  him,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  to  be  spent 
among  a  people  whom  he  de- 
spised. He  came  back  under  a 
cloud  of  unpopularity.  He  was 
mobbed  more  than  once  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin.  But  nature  had 
made  him  a  ruler  of  men — in  Ire- 
land as  elsewhere.  Soon  he  rose 
to  be  its  foremost  citizen.  The 
English  Whigs  had  treated  Ireland 
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with  gross  injustice ;  and  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland  was  a  ready 
theme  for  the  patriot  and  the 
satirist.  The  "Irish  people  were 
not  ungrateful.  "  Come  over  to 
us,"  he  had  once  written  in  his 
grand  way  to  Addison,  "and  we 
will  raise  an  army,  and  make  you 
king  of  Ireland."  He  himself  for 
many  years  was  its  virtual  ruler. 
"  When  they  ask  me,"  said  the  ac- 
complished Carteret,  who  had  been 
Lord-Lieutenant,  "  how  I  governed 
Ireland,  I  say  that  I  pleased  Dr 
Swift."  Wai  pole  would  have  been 
glad  more  than  once  to  punish  the 
audacious  Churchman,  but  the  risk 
was  too  great.  During  the  prose- 
cution of  the  printer  of  the  '  Dra- 
pier  Letters,'  the  popular  determin- 
ation found  appropriate  expression 
in  a  well-known  passage  of  Holy 
Writ :  "  Shall  JONATHAN  die,  who 
hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in 
Israel  1  God  forbid :  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of 
his  head  fall  to  the  ground  ;  for  he 
hath  wrought  with  God  this  day. 
So  the  people  rescued  JONATHAN, 
that  he  died  not."  And  when,  at 
a  later  period,  exasperated  by  a 
peculiarly  bitter  taunt,  the  Minis- 
ter threatened  to  arrest  the  Dean, 
he  was  dissuaded  by  prudent 
friends.  The  messengers  of  the 
law  would  require  to  be  protected 
by  the  military  —  could  he  spare 
ten  thousand  men  for  the  purpose  1 
"  Had  I  held  up  my  little  finger," 
Swift  said  to  Walpole's  ally,  the 
Primate  Boulter,  who  had  been 
expostulating  with  him  on  his  vio- 
lence— "had  I  held  up  my  little 
finger,  they  would  have  torn  you 
to  pieces." l  Bonfires  blazed  on  his 
birthday.  In  every  town  of  Ire- 
land that  he  visited,  he  was  re- 


ceived "as  a  sovereign  prince." 
When  he  went  from  Dublin  to  the 
provinces,  it  was  like  a  royal  pro- 
gress. On  his  return  in  1727  from 
the  last  visit  he  paid  to  England, 
the  vessel  in  which  he  crossed  the 
Channel  was  signalled  in  Dublin 
Bay.  "  The  corporation  met  the 
ship  in  wherries,  the  quays  were 
decked  with  bunting,  the  bells 
were  rung,  and  the  city  received 
in  gala  fashion  her  most  beloved 
citizen." 

But  all  was  unavailing.  The 
gloomy  shadows  gathered  more 
closely  round  him.  Vanessa  was 
dead  ;  Stella  was  dead  ;  one  by  one 
the  great  friends  had  dropped 
away.  He  was  tortured  by  a  pro- 
found misanthropy  —  the  misan- 
thropy of  the  man  who  sees  too 
clearly  and  feels  too  keenly.  For 
many  years  before  his  death  he  read 
on  his  birthday  that  chapter  of 
Job  in  which  the  patriarch  curses 
the  day  on  which  it  was  said  in  his 
father's  house  that  a  man  child  was 
born.  '  Gulliver '  is  one  of  the  great 
books  of  the  world  ;  but  the  hope- 
less rage  against  the  race  of  mor- 
tals in  the  closing  chapters  is  almost 
too  terrible.  For  many  years  Swift 
was  one  of  the  most  wretched  of 
men.  The  gloom  never  lightened 
— the  clouds  never  broke.  It  must 
have  been  almost  a  relief  when 
total  darkness  came  —  if  such  it 
was.  But  that  is  the  worst  of 
madness — we  cannot  tell  if  the  un- 
consciousness, the  oblivion,  is  abso- 
lute. Behind  the  veil  the  tortured 
spirit  may  prey  upon  itself.  He 
had  asked  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  evil  to  come;  but  his  prayer 
was  not  granted.  He  would  have 
rejoiced  exceedingly  to  find  the 
grave ;  but  he  was  forced  to  drink 


1  On  another  occasion,  a  great  crowd  having  assembled  to  witness  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  Swift  sent  round  the  bell- man  to  intimate  that  the  eclipse  had  been  post- 
poned by  the  Dean's  orders,  and  the  crowd  forthwith  dispersed. 
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the  cup  to  the  dregs.  For  the  thing 
which  I  greatly  feared  is  come  upon 
me,  and  that  which  I  was  afraid  of 
is  come  unto  me.1  During  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life  this  famous 
wit,  this  prodigious  intellect,  was 
utterly  prostrated.  Only  a  broken 
sentence  came  at  long  intervals 
from  his  lips.  "  Go,  go  !  "  "  Poor 
old  man  ! "  "I  am  what  I  am." 
The  picture  is  darker  than  any  he 
has  drawn, — it  is  a  more  bitter 
commentary  on  the  irony  of  human 
life  than  anything  that  Gulliver 
witnessed  in  all  his  travels.  The 
end  came  on  the  19th  of  October 
1745. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
chief  incidents  of  Swift's  life, — 
brief,  but  sufficient  perhaps  to  en- 
able us  to  follow  with  sympathy 
and  understanding  some  of  the 
questions  on  which  controversy  has 
arisen.  "  Without  sympathy,"  as 
Mr  Craik  has  well  said,  "  few  pas- 
sages of  Swift's  life  are  fairly  to  be 
judged."  There  are  a  good  many 
side  issues  that  come  up  incident- 
ally for  judgment ;  but  the  main 
controversy,  out  of  which  the 
others  emerge,  is  concerned  with 
the  relations  which  the  Dean  main- 
tained with  Stella  and  Vanessa. 

If  we  examine  with  any  care  the 
indictment  that  has  been  prepared 
by  Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  Thackeray, 
and  others,  we  find  that  the  charges 
against  Swift  may  be  stated  some- 
what thus  :  He  was  parsimonious 
and  avaricious,  a  self-seeker  and  a 
cynic,  brutal  to  the  weak  and  ab- 
ject to  the  strong,  a  factious  church- 
man, a  faithless  politician,  coarse 
in  language  and  overbearing  in 
manner.  Some  of  these  allega- 
tions have  been  disposed  of  by  what 
has  been  already  said  :  that  there 
was  an  essential  consistency,  for 
instance,  in  his  political  opinions, 
that  he  did  not  "  rat "  in  any  base 


or  vulgar  sense,  seems  to  us  to  be 
incontestable  ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
we  think,  that  most  of  the  other 
charges  rest  on  an  equally  slen- 
der basis  of  fact,  on  equally  palp- 
able misconstructions.  Indeed,  the 
more  we  examine  the  Dean's  life, 
the  more  obvious  does  it  become 
that  his  vices  leant  to  virtue's  side, 
and  that  the  greatness  of  his  nature 
asserted  itself  strongly  and  unequiv- 
ocally in  his  very  weaknesses. 

One  initial  difficulty  there  is — 
Swift  had  a  habit  of  putting  his 
worst  foot  foremost.  He  detested 
hypocritical  pretence  of  every  kind ; 
and  in  speaking  of  himself  he  often 
went  to  the  other  extreme.  A 
subtle  vein  of  self-mockery  runs 
through  his  letters,  which  incapa- 
city and  dulness  may  easily  mis- 
construe. Pope  understood  it; 
Bolingbroke  understood  it;  but  the 
solemn  badinage  of  his  own  actions 
and  motives,  in  which  he  liked  to 
indulge,  when  taken  as  a  serious 
element  by  serious  biographers,  has 
been  apt  to  lead  them  astray. 
Swift,  in  short,  was  a  singularly 
reticent  man,  who  spoke  as  little 
as  possible  about  his  deeper  con- 
victions, and  who,  when  taxed  with 
amiability,  or  kind-heartedness,  or 
generosity,  or  piety,  preferred  to 
reply  with  an  ambiguous  jest. 

The  Dean's  alleged  meanness  in 
money  matters  is  easily  explained. 
The  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul. 
He  had  known  at  school  and  col- 
lege what  penury  meant ;  and  he 
deliberately  resolved  that  by  no  act 
of  his  own  would  he  again  expose 
himself  to  the  miseries  of  depend- 
ence. But  he  was  not  avaricious, 
—  from  a  very  early  period  he 
gave  away  one-tenth  of  his  narrow 
income  in  charity.  He  saved,  as 
some  one  has  said,  not  that  he 
might  be  rich,  but  that  he  might 
be  liberal.  Such  thrift  cannot  be 
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condemned ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
virtue  of  a  high  order — the  vir- 
tue which  the  strenuous  Roman  ex- 
tolled. Magnum  vectigal  est  par- 
simonia.  He  went  out  of  his  way 
to  help  others.  His  temper  was 
naturally  generous.  It  may  be 
said,  quite  truly,  that  he  valued 
power  mainly  because  it  enabled 
him  to  push  the  fortunes  of  his 
friends.  He  excused  himself  in- 
deed in  his  characteristic  fashion. 
To  help  his  friends  was  to  him  so 
much  of  a  pleasure,  that  it  could 
not  be  a  virtue. 

The  charge  that  he  was  ready  to 
push  his  own  fortunes  by  any  means 
however  base,  seems  to  us  to  be 
capable  of  even  more  emphatic 
refutation.  Thackeray  says  that 
Swift  was  abject  to  a  lord.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  man  was  ever  more 
independent.  The  moment  that 
Harley  hurt  his  sense  of  self-re- 
spect by  an  injudicious  gift,  he 
broke  with  him.  The  Treasurer  had 
taken  an  unpardonable  liberty,  and 
must  apologise.  "  If  we  let  these 
great  Ministers  pretend  too  much, 
there  will  be  no  governing  them," 
he  wrote  to  Stella.  He  recognised 
true  greatness  cordially  wherever 
he  found  it,  and  real  kindness  sub- 
dued him  at  once.  But  the  mere 
trappings  of  greatness — the  stars 
and  garters  and  ribbons — had  no 
effect  upon  his  imagination  : — 

"  Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower." 

He  loved  Oxford ;  he  loved  Boling- 
broke ;  but  he  did  not  love  them 
better  than  he  loved  Pope  and  Gay 
and  Arbuthnot.  He  left  Somers 
and  Halifax  when  he  thought  they 
were  playing  the  Church  false ;  but 
the  Tory  chiefs  who  had  been  kind 
to  him,  though  one  was  in  exile  and 
the  other  in  the  Tower,  were  never 
mentioned  by  him  without  emo- 
tion. He  offered  to  share  Ox- 
ford's imprisonment ;  and  nothing 


would  induce  him  to  bow  the  knee 
to  Walpole.  He  was  anxious,  in- 
deed, to  obtain  promotion ;  he  would 
have  been  well  pleased  if  his  friends 
had  made  him  a  bishop ;  but  the 
anxiety  was  quite  natural.  If  there 
had  been  any  show  of  neglect,  if 
the  men  for  whom  he  had  fought 
so  gallantly  had  affected  to  under- 
rate his  services  and  to  over- 
look his  claims,  his  self-respect 
would  have  been  wounded.  The 
feeling  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  soldier  who  fails  to  receive 
the  ribbon  or  the  medal  which  he 
has  earned.  But  Swift  was  not 
greedy  either  of  riches  or  of  fame, 
— so  long  as  he  was  able  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  the  most 
modest  competence  was  all  that  he 
asked.  He  had  none  of  the  irri- 
table vanity  of  the  author ;  all  his 
works  were  published  anonymously ; 
and  he  manifested  a  curious  indif- 
ference to  that  posthumous  reputa- 
tion— "  the  echo  of  a  hollow  vault  " 
— which  is  so  eagerly  and  vainly 
prized  by  aspiring  mortals.  Nor 
did  he  give  a  thought  to  the  money 
value  of  his  work — Pope,  Mrs  Bar- 
ber, the  booksellers,  might  have 
it,  and  welcome.  What  he  really 
valued  was  the  excitement  of  the 
campaign :  in  the  ardour  of  the 
fight  he  sought  and  found  compen- 
sation. "  A  person  of  great  hon- 
our in  Ireland  used  to  tell  me  that 
my  mind  was  like  a  conjured  spirit, 
that  would  do  mischief  if  I  would 
not  give  it  employment."  And  he 
says  elsewhere,  —  "I  myself  was 
never  very  miserable  while  my 
thoughts  were  in  a  ferment,  for  I 
imagine  a  dead  calm  is  the  trouble- 
somest  part  of  our  voyage  through 
the  world."  These  and  similar 
avowals  are  very  characteristic. 
The  cool  poetic  woodland  was  not 
for  this  man.  He  could  not  go 
and  lie  down  on  the  grass,  and  lis- 
ten to  the  birds,  and  be  happy  like 
his  innocent  rustics.  One  may 
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pity  him,  but  censure  surely  is 
stupidly  unjust.  Not  only  were 
his  faculties  in  finest  working  order 
at  the  supreme  and  critical  junc- 
ture, when  the  fortune  of  battle 
was  poised  in  the  balance,  but  the 
noise  of  the  guns  and  the  shouts 
of  the  combatants  drove  away  the 
evil  spirit  which  haunted  him.  Ab- 
sorbed in  the  great  game,  he  for- 
got himself  and  the  misery  which 
at  times  was  wellnigh  intolerable. 
For  all  his  life  a  dark  shadow  hung 
over  him,  and  only  when  drinking 
"  delight  of  battle  with  his  peers  " 
might  he  escape  into  the  sunshine. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
Swift  suffered  not  merely  from  al- 
most constant  bodily  discomfort, 
but  from  those  dismal  forebodings 
of  mental  decay  which  are  even 
more  trying  than  the  reality. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  such 
a  man  should  have  been  cynical. 
The  profound  melancholy  of  his 
later  years  was  unrelieved  by  any 
break  of  light ;  but  even  in  his 
gayest  time  the  gloom  must  have 
been  often  excessive.  The  scorn 
of  fools, — 

"  Hated  by  fools  and  fools  to  hate, 
Be  that  my  motto  and  my  fate,  "— 

is  the  burden  of  his  earliest  as  of 
his  latest  poetry. 

"  My  hate,  whose  lash  just  heaven  has 

long  decreed 
Shall   on   a   day   make    sin   and   folly 

bleed  ! " 

Alas  !  it  hurt  himself  as  much  as, 
or  even  more  than,  the  fools  and 
sinners ;  so  that  at  the  end,  when 
his  hand  had  lost  its  cunning,  as 
he  thought,  and  the  curtain  was 
about  to  drop,  he  entreated  Pope 
to  give  them  one  more  lash  at  his 
request.  "  Life  is  not  a  farce,"  he 
adds — "  it  is  a  ridiculous  tragedy, 
which  is  the  worst  kind  of  compo- 
sition ;  "  and  then  (it  belongs  to  the 
same  period,  and  certainly  shows  no 


failure  of  power)  he  proceeds  to 
draw  that  tremendous  picture  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  which,  if  he 
had  left  nothing  more,  would  alone 
prove  to  us  that  Swift's  intense 
satirical  imagination  was  of  the 
highest  order: — 

"  While   each   pale    sinner   hung    his 

head, 
Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens  and 

said,— 

'  Offending  race  of  human  kind, 
By  reason,  nature,  learning,  blind, 
You  who  through  frailty  step'd  aside, 
And    you    who    never    fell  —  through 

pride; 
You     who     in     different    sects    were 

shamm'd, 

And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd 
(So  some    folks    told   you,    but    they 

knew 

No  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  you), 
The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o'er, 
And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more. 
I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
I    damn  such  fools  !  —  Go,  go,  you're 

bit.'  " 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to 
some,  the  man  who  wrote  these 
terrible  lines  was  a  man  whose 
heart  was  intensely  sensitive,  whose 
affections  were  morbidly  acute, 
who  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
friends  in  pain.  His  cynicism 
melted  into  pity  at  a  word.  "  I 
hate  life,"  he  exclaims,  when  he 
hears  that  Lady  Ashburnham  is 
dead, — "  I  hate  life,  when  I  think 
it  exposed  to  such  accidents ;  and 
to  see  so  many  wretches  burdening 
the  earth,  when  such  as  her  die, 
makes  me  think  God  did  never  in- 
tend life  to  be  a  blessing."  Little 
Harrison,  in  whom  he  had  inter- 
ested himself,  is  taken  dangerously 
ill,  and  he  has  not  the  courage  to 
knock  at  the  "  poor  lad's  "  door  to 
inquire.  "  I  told  Parnell  I  was 
afraid  to  knock  at  the  door;  my 
mind  misgave  me.  I  knocked,  and 
his  man  in  tears  told  me  his  master 
was  dead  an  hour  before.  Think 
what  grief  this  is  to  me !  I  did 
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not  dine  with  Lord  Treasurer,  or 
anywhere  else,  but  got  a  bit  of 
meat  towards  evening."  When 
the  letter  came  telling  him  that 
Gay  was  dead,  he  knew  by  instinct 
—  "an  impulse  foreboding  some 
misfortune"  —  what  it  contained, 
and  could  not  open  it  for  days. 
And  when  Stella  was  ill,  his  anguish 
was  greater  than  he  could  bear. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  in  this  world  ? 
I  am  able  to  hold  up  my  sorry 
head  no  longer." 

And  yet  at  times — it  cannot  be 
denied  —  Swift  could  be  simply 
brutal.  When  his  passion  was 
roused  he  was  merciless.  He 
struck  out  like  a  blind  man — in  a 
sort  of  frantic  rage.  He  raved — 
he  stormed — he  lost  self-control- 
he  was  taken  possession  of  by  his 
devil.  The  demoniac  element  was 
at  times  strong  in  Swift :  some- 
where or  other  in  that  mighty 
mind  there  was  a  congenital  flaw 
which  no  medicine  could  heal.  The 
lamentable  coarseness  of  much  that 
he  wrote  is  likewise  symptomatic 
of  disease.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
it  is  unfair  to  judge  him  by  the 
incidents  of  his  closing  years.  The 
profound  misanthropy  grew  upon 
him.  At  first  it  was  clearness  of 
vision,— at  last  it  was  bitterness  of 
soul.  But  it  did  not  overpower 
him  till  he  had  passed  middle  life, 
till  his  ambition  had  been  foiled, 
till  he  had  been  driven  into  exile, 
till  Stella  was  dead,  till  he  was 
tortured  by  almost  constant  pain, 
till  the  shadows  of  a  yet  deeper 
darkness  were  closing  round  him. 

The  story  of  Swift's  relations 
with  Stella  and  Vanessa  is  one 
of  those  somewhat  mysterious  epi- 
sodes in  literary  history  which  con- 
tinue to  baffle  criticism.  The  un- 
disputed facts  are  briefly  these  : 
That  Swift  became  acquainted  with 
Esther  Johnson  (Stella)  at  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's ;  that  he  directed 
the  girl's  studies ;  that  a  romantic 


friendship  sprang  up  between 
them ;  that  soon  after  Sir  Wil- 
liam's death  she  went,  on  Swift's 
advice,  to  reside  in  Ireland,  where 
she  had  a  small  estate,  and  where 
living  was  relatively  cheaper  than 
in  England ;  that  though  they  al- 
ways lived  apart,  the  early  attach- 
ment became  closer  and  more  inti- 
mate;  that  about  1708  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Vanhomrigh 
family  in  London ;  that  Hester 
Vanhomrigh  (Vanessa)  fell  vio- 
lently in  love  with  him ;  that  she 
followed  him  to  Ireland ;  that  she 
died  in  1723,  soon  after  a  passion- 
ate scene  with  the  man  she  loved ; 
and  that  Stella  died  in  1728,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral — close 
to  the  grave  where  the  Dean  was 
afterwards  laid.  These  are  the 
bare  facts,  which  have  been  very 
variously  construed  by  critics,  and 
of  which  we  now  proceed  to  offer 
the  explanation  which  appears  to 
fit  them  most  nearly.  But,  in 
doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to  dismiss 
at  the  outset  the  common  assump- 
tion that  relations  of  close  friend- 
ship between  a  man  and  woman 
are  abnormal  and  unaccountable 
unless  they  end  in  marriage.  What 
we  assert  is,  that  the  devotion  of 
Swift  to  Esther  Johnson  was  the 
devotion  of  friendship,  not  of  love ; 
and  that  from  this  point  of  view 
only  does  the  riddle  admit  of  even 
approximate  solution. 

Swift,  as  we  have  seen,  had  re- 
solved early  in  life  that  no  temp- 
tation would  induce  him  to  barter 
his  independence.  With  the  object 
of  securing  a  modest  competence, 
he  practised  the  most  rigid  econo- 
my. He  had  no  fortune  of  his 
own,  and  his  beggarly  Irish  livings 
afforded  him  at  most  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. A  heavy  burden  of  debt 
— more  than  a  thousand  pounds — 
attached  to  the  deanery  on  his 
appointment.  Thus  he  was  grow- 
ing old  before,  with  the  views 
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which  he  entertained,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  marry.  And  he  was 
not  a  man  to  whom  "love  in  a 
cottage "  could  have  offered  any 
attractions.  "  He  is  covetous  as 
hell,  and  ambitious  as  the  Prince 
of  it,"  he  said  of  Marlborough. 
Swift  was  not  mercenary  as  the 
Duke  was  mercenary ;  but  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds  was  prob- 
ably his  ruling  passion.  The  oracle 
of  a  country  town,  tied  to  a  dull 
and  exacting  wife,  he  would  have 
fretted  himself  to  death  in  a  year. 
He  needed  the  pressure  of  action 
to  prevent  him  from  growing 
gloomy  and  morose.  Nor  was 
mere  irritability,  or  even  the 
sceva  indignatio,  the  worst  that  he 
had  to  apprehend.  His  health 
was  indifferent ;  he  suffered  much 
from  deafness  and  giddiness,  — 
caused,  it  is  asserted,  by  some 
early  imprudence,  a  surfeit  of  ripe 
fruit  or  the  like,  but  more  or  less 
closely  connected,  it  is  probable, 
with  the  mental  disease  which 
seems  to  have  run  in  the  family — 
his  uncle  Godwin  having  died  in  a 
madhouse.  "  I  shall  be  like  that 
tree,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
many  yeai-s  before  his  own  death, 
pointing  to  an  elm  whose  upper 
branches  had  been  withered  by 
lightning;  "  I  shall  die  at  the  top." 
Even  in  early  manhood  he  had 
confessed  that  he  was  of  a  "cold 
temper ;  "  and  he  spoke  of  love — 
the  absurd  passion  of  play-books 
and  romances — only  to  ridicule  it. 
His  opinion  of  marriage,  in  so  far 
as  he  himself  was  interested,  may 
be  gathered  from  a  letter  written 
when  he  was  five  -  and  -  twenty  : 
"  The  very  ordinary  observations  I 
made,  without  going  half  a  mile 
from  the  university,  have  taught 
me  experience  enough  not  to  think 
of  marriage  till  I  settle  my  fortune 
in  the  world,  which  I  am  sure  will 
not  be  in  some  years ;  and  even 
then  I  am  so  hard  to  please  myself, 


that  /  suppose  I  sJiall  put  it  off  to 
tlie  next  tvorld."  This  may  have 
been  said  partly  in  jest;  but  a  man 
so  situated,  and  with  such  ante- 
cedents, may  very  reasonably  have 
asked  himself  whether  he  was  en- 
titled to  marry.  Friendship,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  noble  emo- 
tion ;  he  never  wearies  of  singing 
its  praise.  And  he  acted  up  to  his 
persuasion  :  if  Swift  was  a  bitter 
foe,  he  was  at  least  a  constant  and 
magnanimous  friend. 

Yet,  by  some  curious  perversity, 
the  man  to  whom  love  was  a  by- 
word was  forced  to  sound  the  deeps 
and  to  explore  the  mysteries  of 
passion. 

One  of  Swift's  resolutions,  re- 
corded in  the  curious  paper  of 
1699,  "When  I  come  to  be  old," 
was,  "not  to  be  fond  of  children, 
or  let  them  come  near  me  hardly." 
Esther  Johnson,  the  only  child 
who  up  to  that  time  had  come 
very  close  to  him,  was  then  just 
leaving  her  childhood  behind  her — 
she  was  seventeen  years  old.  The 
delicate  girl  had  matured  or  was 
maturing  into  a  bright  and  charm- 
ing woman.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  Stella  was  worthy  of 
Swift's — indeed  of  any  man's — re- 
gard. She  had  great  good  sense ; 
her  conversation  was  keen  and 
sprightly;  and  though  latterly  in- 
clining to  stoutness,  her  figure  was 
then  extremely  fine.  The  face  was 
somewhat  pale;  but  the  pallor 
served  to  heighten  the  effect  of  her 
brilliantly  dark  eyes  and  unusually 
black  hair.  "  Hair  of  a  raven 
black,"  says  Mrs  Delaney;  "her 
hair  was  blacker  than  a  raven," 
says  Swift.  In  society  she  was 
much  esteemed;  she  had  a  touch 
of  Addison's  courteous  and  caress- 
ing manner,  though  later  on,  among 
her  Irish  friends,  she  rose  to  be  a 
sort  of  queen,  and  became  possibly 
a  little  peremptory  and  dictatorial. 
But  she  seems  at  all  times  (in  spite 
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of  a  brief  fit  of  jealous  passion  now 
and  again)  to  have  been  a  true, 
honest,  sound-hearted,  modest  wo- 
man. She  herself  attributes  her 
superiority  to  the  common  foibles 
of  her  sex  to  Swift's  early  influ- 
ence ;  and  in  one  of  the  latest 
birthday  poems  he  sent  her,  he 
does  ample  justice  to  her  candour, 
her  generosity,  and  her  courage  : — 

"  Your  generous  boldness  to  defend 

An  innocent  and  absent  friend  ; 

That  courage  which  can  make  you  just 

To  merit  humbled  in  the  dust ; 

The  detestation  you  express 

For  vice  in  all  its  glittering  dress  ; 

That  patience  under  tort'ring  pain, 

Where  stubborn  Stoics  would  complain: 

Must  these  like  empty  shadows  pass, 

Or  forms  reflected  from  a  glass  ?  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for 
Stella,  Swift  had  a  great  compas- 
sion, a  true  tenderness.  The  inno- 
cent child  had  been,  as  it  were, 
thrown  upon  his  care ;  she  grew 
up  to  girlhood  at  his  side ;  he  was 
her  guardian,  her  schoolmaster,  her 
nearest  friend.  But  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  there  never  was  any 
thought  of  love  between  them, — a 
schoolmaster  might  address  a  fa- 
vourite pupil,  a  father  a-  beloved 
child,  in  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage that  Swift  addressed  to 
Stella.  It  was  friendship — friend- 
ship of  the  closest  and  most  en- 
dearing character,  but  friendship 
only — that  united  them.  His  tone 
throughout,  from  first  to  last,  was 
perfectly  consistent : — 

"  Thou,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  young, 
When  first  for  thee  my  harp  I  strung, 
Without  one  word  of  Cupid's  darts, 
Of  killing  eyes  or  bleeding  hearts  ; 
With  friendship  and  esteem  possest, 
I  ne'er  admitted  love  a  guest. "  * 

This  was  the  language  that  he  held 
to  Tisdale  in  1704,  soon  after 
Esther  had  gone  to  Ireland;  this 


was  the  language  he  held  to  Stop- 
ford  when  she  was  dying.  If  he 
had  ever  thought  of  marriage,  he 
would  have  chosen  Stella  :  but  "  his 
fortunes  and  his  humour"  had 
put  matrimony  out  of  the  question ; 
and  his  experience  had  been,  that 
violent  friendship  was  as  much 
engaging  and  more  lasting  than 
violent  love.  Every  care  was 
taken  to  make  the  nature  of  the 
relation  clear  to  the  world ;  and  in 
point  of  fact,  no  scandal  came  of  it. 
The  "little  language"  in  which 
so  many  of  the  letters  and  journals 
are  written,  seems  to  us  to  point  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Swift  dwells 
upon  Esther's  charming  babyhood 
with  the  sweetness  and  tenderness 
of  parental  reminiscence.  That  in- 
nocent babble — the  babble  of  our 
children  before  they  have  quite 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  speech 
— had  a  perennial  charm  for  him, 
as — through  him — it  has  for  us. 
"  I  assure  zu  it  um  velly  late  now ; 
but  zis  goes  to-morrow.  Nite,  dar- 
ling rogues."  He  has  as  many  pet 
names  for  Stella  as  a  fond  father 
has  for  a  pet  daughter.  She  is 
Saucebox,  and  Sluttakins,  and  dear 
roguish  impudent  pretty  MD,  and 
politic  Madame  Poppet  with  her 
two  eggs  a-penny.  How  lightly, 
how  delicately  touched  !  That  is 
the  gayer  mood  ;  the  more  sombre 
is  hardly  less  striking.  In  his 
darkest  hours,  her  pure  devotion 
to  him  is  like  light  from  heaven. 
She  is  his  better  angel, — the  saint 
in  the  little  niche  overhead  who 
intercedes  for  him.  "  Much  better. 
Thank  God  and  MD's  prayers." 
"  Giddy  fit  and  swimming  in  head. 
MD  and  God  help  me."  Nothing 
can  be  more  touching.  Some  cri- 
tics maintain  that  Swift  never 
wrote  poetry.  It  would  be  truer, 
we  think,  to  affirm  that  whenever 
he  uses  the  poetical  form  to  express 


1  Written  in  1720 — three  or  four  years  after  the  alleged  marriage. 
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(sometimes  to  hide)  intense  feeling, 
he  writes  better  poetry  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  When,  for 
instance,  he  urges  Stella — who  had 
come  from  her  own  sick-bed  to 
nurse  him  in  his  sickness — not  to 
injure  her  health,  the  lines  seem  to 
us  to  reach  a  very  high  altitude 
indeed  : — 

' '  Best  pattern  of  true  friends,  beware  ; 
You  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care, 
If,  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours ; 
For  such  a  fool  was  never  found 
Who  pulled  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decayed. " 

How  did  Stella  accept  this  life- 
long friendship,  this  playful  hom- 
age, this  tender  reverence  1  What 
did  she  think  of  it  1  It  seems  to 
us  that  a  great  deal  of  quite  un- 
necessary pity  has  been  wasted  on 
Esther  Johnson.  It  may  be  that 
Swift  did  not  recognise  the  extent 
of  the  sacrifice  he  demanded ;  but 
in  truth,  was  the  sacrifice  so  hard  1 
Is  there  any  proof  that  Stella  was 
an  unwilling  victim ;  or,  indeed,  a 
victim  at  all  1  She  mixed  freely  in 
society ;  she  occupied  a  quite  as- 
sured position ;  she  was  the  com- 
forter and  confidant  of  the  greatest 
man  of  the  age.  Is  there  any  reason 
whatever  to  hold  that  she  was  un- 
happy ?  On  the  contrary,  did  she 
not  declare  to  the  last  that  she  had 
been  amply  repaid  1 

"  Long  be  the  day  that  gave  you  birth 
Sacred  to  friendship,  wit,  and  mirth  ; 
Late  dying,  may  you  cast  a  shred 
Of  your  rich  mantle  o'er  my  head  ; 
To  bear  with  dignity  my  sorrow, 
One  day  alone,  then  die  to-morrow." 

Vanessa  (Hester  Vanhomrigh) 
was  a  woman  cast  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent mould.  Her  vehement  and  un- 
ruly nature  had  never  been  discip- 
lined ;  and  when  her  passion  was 
roused,  she  was  careless  of  her  good 
name.  There  can,  we  think,  be 


little  doubt  that  Swift  was  for 
some  time  really  interested  in  her. 
She  was  an  apt  and  docile  pupil ; 
and  if  not  strictly  handsome,  she 
appears  to  have  possessed  a  certain 
power  of  fascination — the  "  strong 
toil  of  grace,"  which  is  often  more 
potent  than  mere  beauty.  It  can- 
not be  said,  indeed,  that  Swift  was 
in  love  with  Hester ;  but  she  cer- 
tainly charmed  his  fancy  and  ap- 
pealed successfully  to  his  sym- 
pathies. Stella  was  absent  in  Dub- 
lin ;  and  the  Dean  was  a  man  who 
enjoyed  the  society  of  women  who 
were  pretty  and  witty  and  ac- 
complished, and  who  accepted  with 
entire  submission  his  despotic  and 
whimsical  decrees.  Vanessa  was 
such  a  woman;  and  he  does  not,  for 
some  time  at  least,  appear  to  have 
appreciated  the  almost  tropical 
passion  and  vehemence  of  her  na- 
ture— dangerous  and  devastating 
as  a  thunderstorm  in  the  tropics, — 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  in  utter  ignorance  of  what 
was  coming,  till  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms.  He  had  had  no 
serious  thought ;  but  the  acuteness 
of  the  crisis  into  which  their  in- 
timacy had  suddenly  developed, 
alarmed  and  disquieted  him.  Here 
was  a  flood-tide  of  passion  of  which 
he  had  had  no  experience — fierce, 
uncontrollable,  intolerant  of  pru- 
dential restraints.  "  Can't  we  touch 
these  bubbles,  then,  but  they 
break  1 "  some  one  asks  in  one  of 
Robert  Browning's  plays;  and  Swift 
regarded  the  situation  with  the 
same  uneasiness  and  perplexity. 
He  was  sorely  dismayed — utterly 
put  about  —  when  he  discovered 
how  matters  stood.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  he  should  have  left  her 
at  once,  and  avoided  any  further 
intimacy.  It  is  easy  to  say  this ; 
but  all  the  same,  the  situation  in. 
any  light  was  extremely  embarrass- 
ing. He  may  possibly  for  the 
moment  have  been  rather  flattered 
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by  her  preference,  as  most  men 
would  be  by  the  attentions  of  a 
pretty  and  attractive  girl ;  and  he 
may  have  thought,  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  was  best  to  temporise.  By 
gentle  raillery,  by  sportive  remon- 
strance, he  would  show  her  how 
foolish  she  had  been  in  losing  her 
heart  to  a  man  "  who  understood 
not  what  was  love, "and  who,  though 
caressed  by  Ministers  of  State,  was 
old  enough  to  be  her  father.  But 
poor  Vanessa  was  far  too  much  in 
earnest  to  accept  his  playful  ad- 
vice. She  was  peremptory  and  she 
was  abject  by  turns.  "  Sometimes 
you  strike  me  with  that  prodigious 
awe,  I  tremble  with  fear ;  at  other 
times  a  charming  compassion  shows 
through  your  countenance,  which 
revives  my  soul."  He  must  marry 
her,  or  she  would  die.  And  she 
did  die.  It  was  a  hard  fate.  An- 
other man  might  have  been  free 
to  woo  her;  but  to  Swift  such  a 
union  was,  of  course,  impossible. 
Stella  stood  between  them,  and 
behind  Stella  that  gloomy  phantom 
of  mental  and  bodily  disease  which 
had  haunted  him  all  his  life.  He 
was  not  ungrateful  to  either  of 
these  women ;  but  such  a  return 
would  have  been  worse  than  in- 
gratitude. 

Mr  Craik  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  enough  direct  evidence  to 
show  that  Swift  was  married  to 
Esther  Johnson  in  1 7 1 6.  We  hold, 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  that  the 
direct  evidence  of  marriage  is  in- 
sufficient, but  that  it  can  be  es- 
tablished with  reasonable  certainty 
(in  so  far,  at  least,  as  a  negative  is 
capable  of  proof)  that  no  marriage 
took  place. 

We  have  already  described  so 
fully  the  character  of  the  relations 
between  them,  that  it  is  only  now 
necessary  to  say  that  what  may  be 
called  the  circumstantial  evidence 
— the  evidence  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances— is  distinctly  adverse.  But 
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in  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
already  advanced,  we  may  here  re- 
mark, that  besides  the  letters  and 
poems  addressed  to  herself  (where 
friendship  to  the  exclusion  of  love 
is  invariably  insisted  on),  he  wrote 
much  about  her.  In  these  papers 
the  same  tone  is  preserved, — she 
is  a  dear  friend  —  not  a  wife. 
One  of  them  was  composed,  like 
Carlyle's  remarkable  account  of  his 
father,  in  very  solemn  circumstan- 
ces, —  it  was  written  mainly  dur- 
ing the  hours  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  day  she  died  and  the 
day  she  was  buried.  "This  day, 
being  Sunday,  Jan.  28,  1727-28, 
about  eight  o'clock  at  night  a 
servant  brought  me  a  note  with 
an  account  of  the  death  of  the 
truest,  most  virtuous,  and  valuable 
friend  that  I,  or  perhaps  any  other 
person,  was  ever  blessed  with." 
"This  is  the  night  of  her  funeral," 
he  adds  two  days  later,  "which 
my  sickness  will  not  suffer  me  to 
attend.  It  is  now  nine  at  night ; 
and  I  am  removed  into  another 
apartment  that  I  may  not  see  the 
light  in  the  church,  which  is  just 
over  against  the  window  of  my 
bed-chamber."  No  record  was  ever 
penned  in  circumstances  more  cal- 
culated to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind,  and  to  induce  the 
writer  to  speak  with  the  most 
perfect  frankness,  sincerity,  and 
unreserve  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  the  irreparable  loss  of  her 
"  friendship  "  that  is  deplored. 
Not  a  word  of  marriage.  Then 
there  is  no  proof  that  Stella  at 
any  time  asserted  that  she  was 
his  wife — the  stories  of  the  meet- 
ing with  Vanessa,  and  of  the 
death-bed  declaration,  being  mani- 
fest inventions.  Mr  Craik  fairly 
admits  that  the  latter  of  these  is 
incredible  ;  yet  the  evidence  which 
he  discards  in  connection  with  the 
declaration  is  almost  precisely 
identical  with  that  which  he  ac- 
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cepts  in  connection  with  the  mar- 
riage.    Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
to  show  that   they  were   held  to 
be   married   persons   during   their 
lives, — they  had   both   been   dead 
and   buried    for  years   before   the 
rumour   of    their    union    obtained 
publicity.     There  may  be  in  some 
contemporary  lampoon  an  allusion 
to  the  alleged  ceremony :  we  have 
not  met  with  it — nor,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  it  been  met  with  by  any 
of  the  biographers.     Nor  can  any 
plausible  motive  for  the  marriage 
be  assigned.     There  was  no  scan- 
dal to   silence ;    the    relations   be- 
tween them,  which  had  subsisted 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  appear  to 
have  been  sufficiently  understood. 
But  assuming  that  there  had  been 
scandal,  how  was  it  to  be  silenced 
by  a  ceremony,  the  secret  of  which, 
during  life  and  after  death,  was  to 
be  jealously  guarded  ?     Was  it  per- 
formed   to    satisfy    Stella  ?      But 
there   is   no   proof   that   she   was 
dissatisfied,  —  she    had   cheerfully 
acquiesced  in,  had  loyally  accepted 
the  relation  as  it  stood.     It  could 
not  have  been  for  the  satisfaction 
of  her  conscience ;    her  conscience 
was  in  no  way  involved  :    it  was 
never  asserted,  even    by  bitterest 
partisans,  that  the  connection  was 
immoral.     Can  it  be  supposed  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  (to  pre- 
vent,   for    instance,    any    risk    of 
subsequent  misconstruction)  it  was 
done  at  the  Dean's  desire?      But 
if  the  story  is  true  that  it  was  the 
Dean  himself  who  insisted  that  the 
secret  should  never  be  published, 
what    good    did   he   expect    it    to 
effect  1   how  could  it  avail,  either 
directly    or    indirectly,    to    avert 
possible    misconstructions?      If    a 
ceremony  did  take  place,  we   are 
thus  entitled  to  maintain  that  it 
was  an  utterly  unreasonable    and 
unaccountable   act — opposed  to  all 
tfte  probabilities  of  the  case.     Still, 
if  it  were  proved  by  (let  us  say) 


an  entry  in  a  register,  the  marriage 
"lines,"  a  letter  from  Stella,  a 
letter  from  Swift,  a  certificate 
under  the  bishop's  hands  —  any- 
thing approaching  either  legal  or 
moral  proof — we  might  be  bound 
to  disregard  the  antecedent  im- 
probabilities. Nay,  even  if  a  friend 
like  Dr  Delaney  had  said  plainly 
that  he  had  the  information  from 
Swift  himself,  then  (subject  to  ob- 
servation on  the  too  frequent  mis- 
understandings of  verbal  confid- 
ences) it  might  be  reasonable  to 
accept  it.  But  the  direct  evidence 
does  not  amount  even  to  this.  It 
consists  of  a  passage  in  Lord  Orr- 
ery's "  Remarks  "  (much  that  Lord 
Orrery  said  about  Swift  must  be 
accepted  with  reserve),  where,  after 
stating  in  a  loose  incidental  way 
that  Stella  was  Swift's  concealed 
but  undoubted  wife,  he  goes  on, — 
"  If  my  informations  are  right,  she 
was  married  to  Dr  Swift  in  the 
year  1716,  by  Dr  Ashe,  then 
Bishop  of  Clogher."  On  this  Dr 
Delaney,  in  his  "  Observations," 
remarks,  —  "  Your  lordship's  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  is,  /  am 
satisfied,  true."  Mr  Monck  Mason's 
contention  that  this  is  a  statement 
of  opinion  or  belief  only,  is  vigor- 
ously combated  by  Mr  Craik.  Mr 
Craik  argues  that  the  words  "  I 
am  satisfied "  apply  not  to  the 
fact  of  a  marriage,  which  was 
"  undoubted,"  but  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ceremony.  Mr 
Craik's  argument  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  successful.  1st,  If  the 
ceremony  did  not  take  place  tJien, 
it  did  not  take  place  at  all.  The 
belief  in  any  ceremony  rests  ex- 
clusively upon  the  allegation  that 
a  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
garden  of  the  deanery  in  1716  ; 
and  if  that  allegation  is  not  some- 
how substantiated,  the  case  for  the 
marriage  must  break  down.  So 
that  it  is  really  of  no  consequence 
to  which  of  Lord  Orrery's  state- 
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ments  Dr  Delaney's  words  apply. 
2d,  The  words  "  I  am  satisfied " 
are  unequivocal,  and  clearly  imply 
that  the  writer  was  led  to  his  con- 
clusion by  the  evidence  submitted 
to  him; — that  is  to  say,  Dr  De- 
laney's was  only  inferential  and 
circumstantial  belief  —  not  direct 
knowledge.  He  had  not  received 
his  information  from  headquarters 
— from  Swift  or  from  Stella;  he 
was  putting  this  and  that  together, 
and  drawing  an  inference  ;  and  as 
he  nowhere  asserts  that  he  had 
recovered  or  was  in  possession  of 
any  really  direct  evidence,  Mr 
Mason's  conclusion,  that  even  in 
the  case  of  so  familiar  an  intimate 
as  Dr  Delaney  the  marriage  was 
matter  of  opinion  or  conjecture 
only,  seems  to  be  justified. 

Lord  Orrery's  "  Remarks  "  were 
published  in  1752,  seven  years 
after  Swift's  death ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1789  that  the  story  re- 
ceived any  further  corroboration. 
In  that  year  Mr  George  Monck 
Berkeley  asserted  in  his  '  Literary 
Relics '  that  "  Swift  and  Stella 
were  married  by  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  who  himself  related  the 
circumstances  to  Bishop  Berkeley, 
by  whose  relict  the  story  was  com- 
municated to  me."  This  bit  of 
evidence  certainly  comes  to  us  in 
a  very  circuitous  and  roundabout 
fashion.  Mr  Berkeley  was  told  by 
Bishop  Berkeley's  widow,  who  had 
it  from  her  husband,  who  had  it 
from  Bishop  Ashe.  Any  one  fam- 
iliar with  the  proceedings  of  courts 
of  law  knows  that  evidence  of  this 
kind  is  of  no  value  whatever.  The 
gossip  is  handed  down  from  one 
to  another, — often  in  perfect  good 
faith, — yet  he  who  builds  upon  it 
builds  upon  the  sand.  And  when 
closely  examined,  it  is  seen  that 
the  narrative  is  in  itself  highly 
suspicious,  and  open  to  serious 
observation.  The  ceremony  was 
celebrated  in  1716;  Berkeley  was 


abroad  at  the  time,  and  did  not 
return  till  after  Bishop  Ashe's 
death,  which  took  place  in  1717. 
Mr  Craik  insists  that  when  it  is 
stated  that  Bishop  Ashe  "related 
the  circumstances  to  Bishop  Berke- 
ley," it  is  not  implied  that  he  did 
it  "by  word  of  mouth."  But  is 
there  the  least  likelihood,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  Bishop,  that 
he  would  have  been  guilty  of  so 
grave  an  indiscretion?  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  had  been  bound 
over  to  inviolable  secrecy ;  and 
though  such  a  secret  might  be  in- 
cautiously betrayed  or  accident- 
ally ooze  out  during  familiar  talk, 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  man  of 
honour  and  prudence  could  have 
deliberately,  and  in  cold  blood, 
made  it — within  a  few  weeks  or 
months — the  subject  of  a  letter  to 
an  absent  friend  ? 

This  is  really  the  whole  evidence 
of  the  slightest  relevancy  that  has 
been  recovered, — the  loose  gossip 
of  Sheridan  (of  whom  it  will  be 
recollected  Dr  Johnson  said,"  Why, 
sir,  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull ; 
but  it  must  have  taken  him  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  become  what  we 
see  him  now.  Such  an  excess  of 
stupidity,  sir,  is  not  in  nature") 
being  very  naturally  pooh-poohed 
by  the  biographers  in  general,  and 
even  by  Mr  Craik.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  those  who  were  closely 
connected  with  Swift  and  Stella 
in  their  latter  years — Dr  Lyon, 
Mrs  Dingley,  Mrs  Brent,  Mrs 
Ridge  way,  and  others — deny  that 
any  ceremony  took  place ;  and  al- 
most the  last  writing  which  Stella 
subscribed  opens  with  the  signifi- 
cant words, — "  I,  EstJier  Johnson, 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  spinster." 
It  is  maintained,  indeed,  that  these 
words  are  of  no  consequence,  seeing 
that  she  had  bound  herself  not  to 
disclose  that  she  was  a  married 
woman.  Still  there  is  this  to  be 
said,  that  if  she  was  married,  the 
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introduction  of  the  word  "spin- 
ster "  was  a  quite  unnecessary  false- 
hood—  the  testatrix  being  quite 
sufficiently  described  as  "  Esther 
Johnson,  of  the  city  of  Dublin." 
And  when  we  consider  that  this 
can  have  been  only  one  (though 
the  last)  of  a  long  succession  of 
humiliating  embarrassments,  the 
question  again  suggests  itself  with 
irresistible  force,  Why  should  they 
have  loaded  their  lives  with  such 
a  burden  of  deceit  1  Where  are  we 
to  look  for  the  motive  that  will  in 
any  measure  account  for  it  ?  Upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  almost 
inevitable  that  some  such  story  as 
Lord  Orrery's  (however  unfounded) 
should  have  got  abroad.  The  re- 
lations of  Swift  to  Stella  were  cer- 
tainly exceptional,  and  not  easily 
intelligible  to  the  outside  world; 
yet  Stella's  character  was  irre- 
proachable, and  calumny  itself  did 
not  venture  to  assail  her.  What 
more  natural  than  that  the  sur- 
mise of  a  secret  union  should  have 
been  entertained  by  many,  should 
have  been  whispered  about  among 
their  friends  even  during  Swift's 
life,  and  should  after  his  death 
have  gradually  assumed  substance 
and  shape  1 

After  all  is  said,  a  certain  amount 
of  mystery  and  ambiguity  must 
attach  to  the  connection — as  to 
much  else  in  the  Dean's  life.  He 
survived  Stella  for  nearly  twenty 


years ;  yet  those  who  assert  that 
a  marriage  took  place,  search  the 
records  of  all  these  years  in  vain 
for  any  avowal,  however  slight. 
"  Only  a  woman's  hair  " — scrawled 
on  the  envelope  in  which  a  tress  of 
the  raven-black  hair  was  preserved 
— affords  a  slender  cue  to  conjec- 
ture, and  is  as  enigmatical  as  the 
rest.  Only  a  woman's  hair — only 
the  remembrance  of  the  irrevocable 
past — only  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  the 
devotion  of  a  lifetime,  only  that — 
nothing  more. 

' '  Pudor  et  Justitise  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas."1 

Whatever  interpretation  each  of 
us  may  be  disposed  to  give  them, 
we  shall  all  admit  that  there  must 
have  been  something  transcendent 
in  the  genius  and  the  despair  which 
could  invest  these  four  quite  com- 
monplace words  with  an  immor- 
tality of  passion.2 

And  this — the  most  vivid  of  the 
Dean's  many  vivid  sayings — leads 
us,  in  conclusion,  to  add  a  word 
or  two  on  Swift's  literary  faculty. 
These,  however,  must  be  very  brief ; 
and  were  it  not  that  a  vigorous 
effort  has  been  recently  made  to 
show  that,  judged  by  his  writings, 
Swift  was  not  a  great,  but  "  essen- 
tially a  small,  and  in  some  respects 
a  bad  man,"  might  at  this  time  of 
day  have  been  altogether  dispensed 
with.  For  there  is  "  finality  "  in 


1  "Honour,  truth,  liberality,  good-nature,  and  modesty  were  the  virtues  she 
chiefly  possessed  and  most  valued  in  her  acquaintance.     It  was  not  safe  nor  pru- 
dent in  her  presence  to  offend  in  the  least  word  against  modesty.     She  was  the 
most  disinterested  mortal  I   ever  knew  or   heard   of." — The  character  of  Mrs 
Johnson  by  Swift. 

2  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  an  acute  writer  in  '  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ' 
has  arrived,  by  a  somewhat  similar  course  of  reasoning,  at  a  verdict  of  "Not 
Proven."     He  is  prevented  from  going  a  step  further  by  attaching  a  certain 
amount  of  credit  to  what  we  have  called  Stella's  death-bed  declaration.     That 
story  appears  to  us,  as  to  Mr  Craik,  intrinsically  incredible :  but  we  need  not 
discuss  it  here.     The  real  issue,  when  divested  of  all  irrelevancies,  comes  to  this, 
— There  being  no  direct  evidence  of  any  weight  on  either  side,  which  view  is  most 
natural,  most  explanatory,  most  easily  reconciled  with  the  undisputed  facts,  with 
the  character  of  Swift  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Stella  on  the  other  ? 
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literature,  if  not  in  politics.  The 
writer  who  undertakes  to  demon- 
strate that  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and 
Dante,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Rabe- 
lais, and  Swift  were  essentially 
small  men,  cannot  be  treated  seri- 
ously. To  say  that  he  is  airing  a 
paradox  is  to  put  it  very  mildly ; 
and  indeed,  the  offence  might  pro- 
perly be  described  in  much  sharper 
language.  A  scientific  writer  who 
in  the  year  1883  attacks  the  law 
of  gravitation  is  guilty  of  a  scien- 
tific impertinence  which  all  scien- 
tific men  whose  time  is  of  value 
are  entitled  to  resent.  Swift's 
position  in  letters  is  equally 
assured,  and  as  little  matter  for 
argument.  'A  Tale  of  a  Tub,' 
'  Gulliver's  Travels,'  the  argument 
against  abolishing  Christianity,  the 
verses  on  poetry  and  on  his  own 
death,  are  among  the  imperish- 
able possessions  of  the  world. 
The  entry  has  been  duly  recorded 
in  the  National  Register,  and  can- 
not now  be  impeached.  And  "  the 
clash  of  the  country  "  is  not  in  this 
case  a  mere  vague  general  impres- 
sion, but  is  instructed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  most  skilful  experts. 
To  take  the  most  recent.  Scott, 
Macaulay,  Froude,  and  Leslie 
Stephen — each  in  his  own  depart- 
ment—have acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  Swift.  Scott  regards 
him  as  the  painter  of  character, 
Macaulay  as  the  literary  artist, 
Froude  as  the  politician,  Leslie 
Stephen  as  the  moralist  and  the 
philosopher.  Scott  has  pointed 
out  that  Lemuel  Gulliver  the  tra- 
veller, Isaac  Bickerstaff  the  as- 
trologer, the  Frenchman  who  writes 


the  new  Journey  to  Paris,  Mrs 
Harris,  Mary  the  cookmaid,  the 
grave  projector  who  proposes  a 
plan  for  relieving  the  poor  by  eat- 
ing their  children,  and  the  vehe- 
ment Whig  politician  who  remon- 
strates against  the  enormities  of 
the  Dublin  signs,  are  all  persons 
as  distinct  from  each  other  as  from 
the  Dean  himself,  and  in  all  their 
surroundings  absolutely  true  to  the 
life.1  Mr  Froude  remarks  that 
Swift,  who  was  in  the  best  and  no- 
blest sense  an  Irish  patriot,  poured 
out  tract  after  tract  denounc- 
ing Irish  misgovernment,  each 
of  them  composed  with  supreme 
literary  power,  a  just  and  burn- 
ing indignation  showing  through 
the  most  finished  irony.  "  In 
these  tracts,  in  colours  which  will 
never  fade,  lies  the  picture  of  Ire- 
land, as  England,  half  in  ignorance, 
half  in  wilful  despair  of  her  amend- 
ment, had  willed  that  she  should 
be."  2  Mr  Leslie  Stephen,  after  ad- 
mitting 'that  Swift  is  the  keenest 
satirist  as  well  as  the  acutest  critic 
in  the  English  language,  adds  that 
his  imagination  was  fervid  enough 
to  give  such  forcible  utterance  to 
his  feelings  as  has  scarcely  been 
rivalled  in  our  literature.3  Lord 
Macaulay's  testimony  is  even  more 
valuable.  Macaulay  disliked  Swift 
with  his  habitual  energy  of  dislike. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
complex  characters  where  heroism 
and  weakness  are  subtly  inter- 
woven— Bacon,  Dry  den,  Swift — did 
not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
manipulation  of  that  brilliant  mas- 
ter.4 Yet  in  spite  of  his  repugnance 
to  the  man,  his  admiration  of  the 


1  Memoirs  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,  p.  439. 

2  The  English  in  Ireland.     By  J.  A.  Froude.     Vol.  i.  pp.  501-503. 

3  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

4  Addison  was  his  literary  hero  ;  but  surely,  in  spite  of  exquisite  urbanity  and 
a  charming  style,  Addison,  both  as  man  and  writer,  has  been  prodigiously  over- 
rated by  Macaulay.    The  others  had  sounded  depths  which  his  plummet  could  not 
reach,  had  scaled  heights  on  which  he  had  never  adventured.     This,  to  be  sure, 
may  have  been  his  attraction  for  Macaulay,  to  whom  the  difficult  subtleties  of 
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magnificent  faculty  of  the  satirist 
is  emphatic  and  unstinted.  Under 
that  plain  garb  and  ungainly  de- 
portment were  concealed,  he  tells 
us,  some  of  the  choicest  gifts  that 
have  ever  been  bestowed  on  the 
children  of  men, — rare  powers  of 
observation;  brilliant  wit;  grotesque 
invention;  humour  of  the  most 
austere  flavour,  yet  exquisitely  de- 
licious ;  eloquence  singularly  pure, 
manly,  and  perspicuous.1  We 
need  not  multiply  authorities.  It 
must  now  be  conceded,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  that  the  consent  of 
the  learned  world  to  Swift's  intel- 
lectual pre-eminence  has  been  de- 
liberately and  finally  given. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  same  critic 
that  Swift's  reputation  has  been 
gained  "  by  a  less  degree  of  effort 
than  that  of  almost  any  other 
writer," — his  writings,  in  point  of 
length,  being  altogether  insignifi- 
cant. To  this  curious  complaint 
we  might  be  content  to  reply  in 
Mr  Leslie  Stephen's  words :  "A 
modern  journalist  who  could  prove 
that  he  had  written  as  little  in 
six  months  would  deserve  a  testi- 
monial." An  age  of  which  Mr 
Gladstone  is  the  prophet  is  tender 
to,  if  not  vain  of,  verbosity;  but 
the  great  books  of  the  world  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  their  size. 
Hume's  "Essay  on  Miracles, "which 
may  be  said  to  have  revolutionised 
the  whole  course  of  modern  thought, 
is  compressed  into  some  twenty 
pages.  'A  Tale  of  a  Tub'  is  shorter 
than  a  Budget  speech  which  will 
be  forgotten  to-morrow  :  but  then 
— how  far-reaching  is  the  argu- 
ment ;  the  interest — how  world- 
wide;  the  scorn  —  how  consum- 
mate !  Brief  as  Swift  is,  he  makes 
it  abundantly  clear,  before  he  is 
done,  that  there  are  no  limits  to 


his  capacity.  He  has  looked  all 
round  our  globe — as  from  another 
star.  It  is  true  that  with  the  most 
lucid  intelligence  he  united  the 
most  lurid  scorn.  Though  he  saw 
them  as  from  a  remote  planet,  he 
hated  the  pigmies — the  little  odi- 
ous vermin  —  with  the  intensity 
of  a  next-door  neighbour.  Yet 
this  keenness  of  feeling  was  in  a 
measure  perhaps  the  secret  of  his 
power, — it  gave  that  amazing  air 
of  reality  to  his  narrative  which 
makes  us  feel,  when  we  retum 
from  Brobdingnag,  that  human 
beings  are  ridiculously  and  unac- 
countably small.  Swift  was  a 
great  master  of  the  idiomatic — 
one  of  the  greatest ;  but  his  intel- 
lectual lucidity  was  not  less  notice- 
able than  his  verbal.  His  eye  was 
indeed  too  keen,  too  penetrating : 
he  did  not  see  through  shams  and 
plausibilities  only  ;  he  saw  through 
the  essential  decencies  of  life  as 
well.  Thus  he  spoke  with  appal- 
ling plainness  of  many  things  which 
nature  has  wisely  hidden ;  and  he 
became  at  times  in  consequence 
outrageously  coarse. 

Swift,  it  is  said,  never  laughed ; 
but  when  he  unbent  himself  intel- 
lectually, he  was,  we  think,  at  his 
best.  The  serious  biographer  com- 
plains of  the  rough  horse-play  of 
his  humour — of  his  weakness  for 
puns  and  practical  jokes.  The 
puns,  however,  were  often  very 
fair  ;  and  the  humorous  perception 
that  could  meet  William's  favourite 
Recepit  non  rapuit,  with  the  apt 
retort,  The  receiver  is  as  bad  as 
the  thief — or  could  apply  on  the  in- 
stant to  the  lady  whose  mantua 
had  swept  down  a  Cremona  fiddle, 
Mantua,  vce  miserce  niinium  vicina 
Cremonce  ! — must  have  been  nimble 
and  adroit.  Even  the  practical 


the  imagination  and  the  ardent  aspirations  of  the  spiritual  life  were  enigmatical 
and  antipathetic, — a  riddle  and  a  byword. 
1  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  369. 
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joking  was  good  in  its  way.  The 
dearly  beloved  Roger  is  probably 
apocryphal, — borrowed  from  some 
older  jest  -  book  ;  but  the  praying 
and  fasting  story,  as  told  by  Sir 
Walter,  is  certainly  very  comical, 
and  seems  to  be  authentic.1  Mr 
BickerstafFs  controversy  with  Par- 
tridge the  almanack-maker  is,  how- 
ever, Swift's  highest  achievement 
in  this  line.  His  mirth  (when  not 
moody  and  ferocious)  was  of  the 
gayest  kind — the  freest  and  finest 
play  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  mere 
trifling ;  there  is  strenuous  logic  as 
well  as  deft  wit :  so  that  even 
Partridge  has  his  serious  side. 
Whately's  Historic  Doubts  re- 
garding Napoleon  Buonaparte  are 
now  nearly  forgotten ;  but  they 
suggest  to  us  what  may  have  been 
in  Swift's  mind  when  he  assured  the 
unlucky  astrologer  that  logically 
he  was  dead  (if  not  buried),  and 
that  he  need  not  think  to  persuade 
the  world  that  he  was  still  alive. 
The  futility  of  human  testimony 
upon  the  plainest  matter-of-fact 
has  never  been  more  ludicrously 
yet  vividly  exposed. 

The  grave  conduct  of  an  absurd 
proposition  is  of  course  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of 
Swift's  style;  but  the  unaffected 
simplicity  and  stolid  unconscious- 
ness with  which  he  looks  the  reader 
in  the  face  when  relating  the  most 
astonishing  fictions,  is,  it  seems  to 
us,  an  even  higher  reach  of  his  art. 


It  is  quite  impossible  to  doubt  the 
good  faith  of  the  narrator ;  and 
when  we  are  told  that  "  the  author 
was  so  distinguished  for  his  vera- 
city, that  it  became  a  sort  of  proverb 
among  his  neighbours  at  Redriff, 
when  any  one  affirmed  a  thing,  that 
it  was  as  true  as  if  Mr  Gulliver  had 
spoken  it,"  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  seaman  who  swore  that  he 
knew  Mr  Gulliver  very  well,  but 
that  he  lived  at  Wapping,  not  at 
Rotherhithe.  How  admirable  is 
the  parenthetical,  "  being  little  for 
her  age,"  in  the  account  of  Glumdal- 
clitch — "  She  was  very  good-natur- 
ed, and  not  above  forty  feet  high,, 
being  little  for  her  age;"  or  the 
description  of  the  queen's  dwarf — 
"  Nothing  angered  and  mortified 
me  so  much  as  the  queen's  dwarf, 
who  being  of  the  lowest  stature 
that  was  ever  in  that  country  (for 
I  verily  think  he  was  not  full  thirty 
feet  high),  became  so  insolent  at 
seeing  a  creature  so  much  beneath 
him,  that  he  would  always  affect  to 
swagger  and  look  big  as  he  passed 
by  me  in  the  queen's  ante-cham- 
ber " !  One  cannot  believe  that 
Swift  was  so  unutterably  miserable 
when  he  was  engaged  on  '  Gulliver,' 
or  that  he  wrote  his  "  travels  "— 
the  earlier  voyages  at  least — not  to 
amuse  the  world,  but  to  vex  it. 
This  consummate  artist  was  a  great 
satirist  as  well  as  a  great  story- 
teller ;  but  it  is  the  art  of  the 
delightful  story-teller,  not  of  the 


1  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  381.  The  whole  note  is  worth  quoting,  as  containing 
some  characteristic  details  of  manner,  &c.  "  There  is  another  well-attested  anec- 
dote, communicated  by  the  late  Mr  William  Waller  of  Allanstown,  near  Kells,  to  Mr 
Theophilus  Swift.  Mr  Waller,  while  a  youth,  was  riding  near  his  father's  house, 
when  he  met  a  gentleman  on  horseback  reading.  A  little  surprised,  he  asked  the 
servant,  who  followed  him  at  some  distance,  where  they  came  from  ?  '  From  the 
Black  Lion,' answered  the  man.  'And  where  are  you  going?'  'To  heaven  I 
believe,'  rejoined  the  servant,  'for  my  master's  praying  and  I  am  fasting.'  On 
further  inquiry  it  proved  that  the  Dean,  who  was  then  going  to  Laracor,  had  re- 
buked the  man  for  presenting  him  in  the  morning  with  dirty  boots.  '  Were  they 
clean,'  answered  the  fellow,  '  they  would  soon  be  dirty  again.'  '  And  if  you  eat 
your  breakfast,'  retorted  the  Dean,  '  you  will  be  hungry  again,  so  you  shall  pro- 
ceed without  it,'  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  man's  bon-mot." 
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wicked  satirist,  that  makes  Gulliver 
immortal. 

Swift's  verse,  like  his  prose,  was 
mainly  remarkable  for  its  resolute 
homeliness  ;  but  when  the  scorn 
or  the  indignation  or  the  pity  be- 
comes intense,  it  sometimes  attains, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  very  high  level 
indeed.  The  "Jolly  Beggars"  of 
Burns  is  scarcely  superior  in  idio- 
matic pith  and  picturesqueness  to 
the  opening  stanzas  of  the  "  Rhap- 
sody on  Poetry :  "- 

' '  Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun, 
By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won  ; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  States  ; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round, — 
Such  heavenly  influence  require 
As  how  to  strike  the  muses'  lyre. 

Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 

Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot ; 

Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 

The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews ; 

Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledges 

Of  gipsies  litt'ring  under  hedges, — 

Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 

To  rise  in  Church,  or  law,  or  State, 

As  he  whom  Phcebus  in  his  ire 

Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire." 

Yet  the  impeachment  of  Swift 
as  the  writer  has,  after  all,  a  basis 
of  fact.  His  influence  was  largely 
personal.  He  was  greater  than  his 
books.  It  is  easy  to  take  up  one 
of  his  pamphlets  now,  and  criticise 
the  style,  which  is  sometimes  loose 
and  slovenly,  at  our  leisure.  But 


it  did  its  work.  It  struck  home. 
Tliat,  after  all,  is  the  true  stand- 
ard by  which  the  Dean  should  be 
judged.  He  was  a  ruler  of  men, 
and  he  knew  how  to  rule.  If  he 
had  been  bred  to  politics,  if  he  had 
occupied  a  recognised  place,  not  in 
the  Church,  but  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  would  have  been  one  of  our 
greatest  statesmen.  The  sheer  per- 
sonal ascendancy  of  his  character 
was  as  marked  in  political  as  in  pri- 
vate life.  Friend  and  foe  alike  ad- 
mitted that  his  influence,  when  fair- 
ly exerted,  was  irresistible.  He  was 
one  of  those  potent  elemental  forces 
which  occasionally  appear  in  the 
world,  and  which,  when  happily 
circumstanced — when  not  chained 
as  Prometheus  was,  or  tortured  as 
Swift  was  —  revolutionise  society. 
The  unfriendly  Johnson,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  forced  to  confess  that  for 
several  years  Swift  formed  the 
political  opinions  of  the  English 
nation;  and  Carteret  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  succeeded  in  gov- 
erning Ireland  because  he  pleased 
Dr  Swift.  "Dr  Swift  had  com- 
manded him,"  said  Lord  Rivers, 
"  and  he  durst  not  refuse  it."  And 
Lord  Bathurst  remarked,  that  by 
an  hour's  work  in  his  study  an 
Irish  parson  had  often  "  made  three 
kingdoms  drunk  at  once."  We  can- 
not be  induced  to  believe  by  any 
criticism,  however  trenchant,  that 
the  man  who  could  do  all  this  was 
not  only  "bad"  but  "small." 
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THE   PROGRESS   OF   THE   NEW   DOMINION. 


"  I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  be, 
The  first  low  wash  of  human  waves, 
Where  soon  shall  roll  a  sea." 

— WHITTIER. 


IT  was  an  eminent  American 
statesman  and  orator,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, who  gave  expression  to  the 
finest  image  that  was  probably 
ever  conceived  of  the  power  of 
England  as  shown  by  the  extent 
of  her  colonial  possessions.  Whilst 
standing  on  the  heights  of  the  old 
city  of  Quebec  at  an  early  hour  of 
a  summer  day,  he  heard  the  drum- 
beat which  called  the  soldiers  to 
their  duty,  and  instantaneously 
there  flashed  across  his  mind  an 
idea  which  he  clothed  in  eloquent 
words  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
when  he  wished  to  impress  an 
audience  with  the  greatness  of  the 
British  empire.  The  place  where 
he  stood  on  that  summer  morning 
was  associated  with  many  memories 
peculiarly  interesting  to  an  Ameri- 
can statesman.  The  old  gates  and 
walls  of  the  fortifications  recalled 
the  days  of  Frontenac  and  other 
French  viceroys,  who  were  con- 
tinually threatening  the  peace  of 
the  New  England  settlements.  The 
quaint  architecture  of  the  houses, 
and  the  narrow  streets  running  up 
and  down  the  hills,  were  so  many 
memorials  of  the  French  regime 
which  had  vanished  with  the  vic- 
tory on  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
whose  green  meadows  might  even 
be  seen  from  where  the  American 
was  standing.  The  black-robed 
priests,  the  sisters  and  nuns  in  their 
peculiar  garments  of  sombre  hue, 
hastening  to  the  antique  churches 
and  convents,  were  all  character- 
istic of  a  town  in  Normandy  or 
Brittany,  rather  than  of  an  Ameri- 
can city  on  the  banks  of  one  of 
the  great  highways  of  the  Western 


continent.  He  might  for  an  instant 
have  thought  himself  in  a  town 
of  old  France;  but  he  was  soon 
aroused  from  his  reverie  as  he 
heard  the  beat  of  the  morning 
drum,  and  saw  the  flag  run  up  the 
staff  on  the  citadel  which  crowns 
those  historic  heights.  At  such  a 
moment,  amid  such  a  scene,  he 
might  well  think  of  the  vastness 
of  the  empire  of  England,  even 
without  the  possession  of  the  old 
American  colonies.  His  prescient 
mind  could  see  in  the  great  north- 
land,  of  which  Quebec  was  but  the 
gateway,  the  rudiments  of  States 
as  flourishing  and  prosperous  as 
the  American  commonwealth,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious citizens.  The  ships  in  the 
harbour  below,  so  many  representa- 
tives of  the  maritime  nations,  were 
among  the  evidences  of  the  grow- 
ing commerce  of  half  a  continent 
still  under  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land. Half  a  million  of  French 
Canadians,  even  at  that  day,  were 
dwelling  by  the  side  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  its  tributary  rivers  ; 
whilst  away  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  French  province,  stretched  a 
vast  -territory,  already  occupied  by 
a  thrifty,  energetic  class  of  British 
settlers.  As  the  reveille,  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  heights,  even  the 
American  statesman,  proud  of  his 
own  country,  and  confident  of  its 
future,  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  greatness  of  a  Power  "which 
has  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the 
whole  globe  with  her  possessions 
and  military  posts  ;  whose  morning 
drum-beat,  following  the  sun  and 
keeping  company  with  the  hours, 
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circles  the  earth  with  one  contin- 
uous and  unbroken  strain  of  the 
martial  airs  of  England." 

But  those  memorable  words 
were  spoken  many  years  ago.  In- 
deed, nowadays,  such  an  idea  would 
hardly  recur  to  the  mind  of  either 
English  or  American  statesmen 
standing  on  the  same  historic 
ground.  The  British  garrison  has 
been  withdrawn  long  since  from 
the  citadel  of  the  ancient  capital, 
and  the  martial  airs  of  England  are 
no  longer  heard  in  "  one  contin- 
uous and  unbroken  strain  "  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Yet  no  one 
can  say  that  this  fact  is  a  matter 
of  regret,  save  to  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, who  have  pleasant  memories 
of  the  times  when  society  found 
its  greatest  charm  in  the  presence 
of  English  regiments.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  all  the 
cities  except  Halifax  —  and  here 
only  one  regiment  is  kept — is  in 
itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
progress  of  Canada  in  wealth  and 
population,  and  of  her  ability  to 
depend  on  herself  entirely  in  times 
of  peace,  and  in  a  great  measure  in 
times  of  war.  We  now  see  a  city 
far  more  busy  and  prosperous  than 
the  Quebec  of  the  days  of  Daniel 
Webster  —  a  Quebec  which  the 
rough  hand  of  improvement  has  not, 
however,  been  able  to  divest  of  its 
ancient  Norman  character.  On. 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  on  the 
banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  and 
great  lakes,  in  the  interior  of  a 
region  which  was  a  wilderness  a 
few  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the 
prairies  of  the  North-west,  cities 
and  towns  have  sprung  up  with  the 
rapidity  so  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican colonisation ;  and  though  sev- 
eral of  them  already  surpass  the  old 
French  capital  in  size  and  popula- 
tion, not  one  possesses  the  same 
interest  for  the  European  or  Amer- 
ican traveller.  From  the  lakes  to 
the  sea  a  large  fleet  is  constantly 
employed  in  carrying  the  wealth  of 


the  flourishing  communities  which 
have  grown  up  in  the  West  and  by 
the  side  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Rail- 
ways are  stretching  across  the  con- 
tinent itself,  carrying  capital  and 
population  along  with  them  into 
the  prairie-lands  of  a  region  larger 
than  France,  whose  bold  explorers 
were  the  first  to  venture  centuries 
ago  into  the  Western  wilderness. 
In  the  prosperity,  wealth,  and  con- 
tentment of  several  millions  of 
people,  we  recognise  the  results  of 
that  wise  colonial  policy  which  has 
given  self-government  to  Canada, 
and  established  in  that  dependency, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  colonial 
empire  of  England,  free  parlia- 
ments, which  follow  closely  the 
practice  and  usages  of  that  great 
body  which  has  been  heretofore  the 
prototype  of  all  deliberative  assem- 
blies throughout  the  world. 

It  has  long  been  the  belief  in  the 
parent  State  that  the  progress  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been 
very  slow  compared  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the 
opportunities  which  it  offers  for  the 
investment  of  capital  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  are  very  inferior 
to  those  of  the  enterprising  rich 
country  to  the  south.  The  geo- 
graphical expression  "  America," 
to  many  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men still  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
United  States,  though  Canada,  in 
reality,  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  continent.  I  now  propose  to 
show,  that  though  Canada  is  over- 
shadowed in  many  respects  by  the 
great  Republic,  though  her  wealth 
and  population  are  very  much  in- 
ferior, yet  she  has  fairly  held  her 
own  in  certain  branches  of  indus- 
trial activity,  and  can  now  offer  to 
agriculturists  a  far  larger  area  of 
profitable  wheat -lands  than  any 
actually  possessed  by  her  neigh- 
bours. 

The  settlement  of  Canada  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  colonisa- 
tion of  New  England.  During  the 
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seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, a  few  thousand  Frenchmen 
struggled  to  make  homes  on  the 
banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  These  Frenchmen  had  to 
encounter  innumerable  difficulties ; 
all  the  privations  of  a  life  in  a  new 
country,  the  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence of  their  rulers,  all  the  miseries 
arising  from  frequent  wars  with  the 
Indians  and  the  New  England  colon- 
ists. Their  very  system  of  govern- 
ment was  repressive  of  all  indi- 
vidual energy  as  well  as  concerted 
public  action.  It  was  a  happy  day 
for  the  French  Canadians  when 
they  became  subjects  of  a  British 
sovereign,  and  were  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  system  of  government.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
the  total  population  of  the  present 
province  of  Quebec  did  not  exceed 
70,000  souls.  It  was  not  until 
the  war  of  American  Independence 
that  Canada  received  a  large  ac- 
cession of  inhabitants,  historically 
known  as  the  United  Empire  Loy- 
alists, probably  some  40,000  per- 
sons in  all,  who  founded  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Brunswick  and 
Upper  Canada.  During  the  first 
decades  of  this  century,  the  immi- 
gration into  the  provinces  was  but 
small,  though  sufficient,  with  the 
natural  increase,  to  bring  the  total 
population  by  the  year  1840,  when 
the  union  took  place,  up  to  prob- 
ably 1,250,000  persons,  of  whom 
some  900,000  were  living  in  the 
two  Canadas.  The  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  re- 
sponsible governnment  in  British 
North  America  were  remarkable 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
and  wealth  throughout  the  prov- 
inces, especially  in  Upper  Canada, 
with  its  mild  climate,  its  fertile 
territory,  and  its  energetic,  indus- 
trious inhabitants.  The  Irish  fam- 
ine, combined  with  a  greater  inter- 
est in  Europe  in  the  development 


of  Canada,  brought  into  the  country 
a  large  number  of  immigrants  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  following  the 
union :  so  that  by  1851,  Upper 
Canada  alone  had  a  population  of 
1,000,000  souls;  Lower  Canada, 
900,000;  and  all  British  North 
America,  upwards  of  2,500,000. 
For  the  last  thirty  years  the  popu- 
lation has  not  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  in  the  decade  just 
mentioned.  Yet  despite  the  many 
advantages  offered  to  immigrants 
by  the  United  States,  the  united 
provinces,  now  known  as  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  were  able  in 
1881,  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,  to  show  a  total  population 
of  nearly  4,500,000,  of  whom 
about  2,000,000  live  in  Ontario, 
and  1,500,000  in  Quebec.  In  1790, 
the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  was  estimated  at  about 
4,000,000,  and  in  1880  at  over 
50, 000, 000,  having  increased  twelve 
and  a  half  times  in  ninety  years. 
Now  in  1790  all  the  provinces  of 
British  North  America  had  a  popu- 
lation of  probably  250,000,  who 
had  increased  to  4,500,000  in  1881, 
or  eighteen  times  in  less  than  a 
century.  This  population  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  very  much 
greater  by  this  time,  had  the  prov- 
inces been  able  years  ago  to  estab- 
lish a  large  manufacturing  indus- 
try, or  had  they  possessed  the  North- 
west Territory,  whose  value  as  a 
field  for  immigration  has  only  very 
recently  been  discovered.  Further 
on,  we  shall  consider  the  splendid 
opportunity  that  the  North-west 
Territory  now  offers  to  the  Dom- 
inion to  compete  with  the  United 
States  on  something  like  fair  terms 
for  the  emigration  from  Europe ; 
but  as  it  is,  the  population  of  Can- 
ada is  greater  than  that  of  Norway, 
and  equal  to  that  of  Sweden  — 
neither  of  which  countries  has 
resources  capable  of  sustaining  the 
large  population  which  Canada 
must  have  ere  long. 
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It  may  now  be  said  with  truth 
that  there  is  a  Canadian  people. 
If  we  look  closely  into  the  census 
statistics,  we  find  that,  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Dominion,  nearly 
4,000,000  are  native  Canadians, 
and  consequently  attached  to  the 
country  by  all  those  ties  that  make 
home  dear  to  the  people.  As  re- 
spects origin,  the  population  is  com- 
posed of  French,  Irish,  English, 
and  Scotch,  besides  a  large  German 
element  in  some  western  counties. 
The  French  Canadian  comes  from 
a  Norman  and  Breton  stock,  and 
possesses  much  of  the  thrift  and 
steadiness  of  his  ancestry.  The 
habitant  may  be  wanting  in  energy, 
but  he  is  conservative  in  all  his 
tendencies,  a  lover  of  his  Church, 
fond  of  simple  pleasures,  little  dis- 
posed to  crime  or  intemperance,  a 
capital  worker  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories. The  higher  class  has  pro- 
duced men  of  fine  intellects,  who 
have  won  distinction  in  politics,  in 
the  professions,  and  even  in  French 
literature.  The  other  elements 
of  the  Canadian  people  display 
all  those  energetic  and  persever- 
ing characteristics  essential  to  the 
foundation  of  prosperous  communi- 
ties. They  possess  that  spirit  of 
aggressiveness  which  is  a  natural 
characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
and  eminently  qualifies  them  to 
overcome  the  climatic  and  other 
difficulties  of  Canadian  colonisa- 
tion. The  history  of  Canada,  so 
far,  emphatically  proves  that  the 
Canadian  people  possess  that  sta- 
bility of  character,  that  earnestness 
of  purpose,  and  that  love  of  free 
institutions,  which  give  the  best 
guarantee  of  their  success  in  laying 
deep  and  firm  the  foundations  of 
a  great  State  to  the  north  of  the 
American  Republic. 

When,  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  Canada  fell  into  the  possession 
of  England,  the  French  king,  bask- 
ing in  the  smiles  of  mistresses,  and 
enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  a  vo- 


luptuous Court,  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  had, 
after  all,  only  lost  a  valueless 
region  of  ice  and  snow.  That 
same  region  now  gives  homes  to 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  the 
French  race,  who  enjoy  an  amount 
of  comfort  and  happiness  which 
they  could  never  have  had  in  old 
France.  We  may  now  travel  for 
days  among  the  wheat-fields  and 
orchards  of  the  colony,  so  neglected 
and  despised  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  But  Canada  has  ex- 
tended her  boundaries  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  province  found- 
ed by  France.  The  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  the  Dominion 
are  washed  by  the  waves  of  the 
two  great  oceans  which  separate 
America  from  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  this 
vast  territory  do  not  vary  to  any 
great  extent :  the  cold  is  intense 
in  winter,  and  the  heat  even  fierce 
at  times  in  summer,  —  British 
Columbia,  with  its  more  equable 
temperature  and  mild  winters, 
being  an  exception  to  the  rest  of 
British  North  America.  Though 
the  climate  is  rigorous  at  times,  at 
all  events  it  is  bracing  and  healthy ; 
though  the  heat  is  great  for  weeks, 
it  ripens  with  remarkable  rapidity 
all  those  grains  and  fruits  which 
are  at  once  the  life  and  luxury  of 
man.  The  natural  features  of  the 
territory  are  varied  in  their  char- 
acter. The  Dominion  may  be 
divided  into  certain  divisions, 
having  distinct  natural  charac- 
teristics. First,  we  have  the  mar- 
itime provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  on  the  Atlantic  coast — 
provinces  noted  for  their  large  bays 
and  harbours,  and  their  maritime 
industry.  In  the  interior  are  fine 
agricultural  lands,  producing  hardy 
grains  and  fine  fruit,  especially 
apples.  In  remote  districts  there  is 
still  some  valuable  timber;  whilst 
coal,  iron,  copper,  marble,  and  even 
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gold,  are  mined  in  various  places. 
It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  these 
provinces,  especially  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, that  rivers  run  for  many 
miles  from  the  interior,  and  prac- 
tically give  all  sections  connection 
with  the  sea.  Adjoining  these 
provinces  is  Quebec,  which  may 
be  also  described  as  a  largely  mari- 
time division,  since  it  has  a  con- 
siderable coast  on  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  whilst  the  river  of  the 
same  name  is  navigable  for  ocean 
vessels  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal. The  Laurentian  hills  stretch 
across  the  northern  section  of  the 
province,  and  give  a  picturesque 
ruggedness  to  the  landscape  not 
found  in  Ontario.  The  province 
of  Quebec  possesses  minerals  and 
timber  in  abundance,  whilst  large 
tracts  of  valuable  farming  land  are 
found  close  to  the  St  Lawrence 
and  other  rivers  which  water  this 
section  in  all  directions.  All  the 
cereals  and  roots  are  grown  in  pro- 
fusion, as  well  as  apples,  pears,  and 
grapes  in  favoured  localities.  Next 
comes  the  premier  province  of  On- 
tario, whose  prosperity  rests  mainly 
on  its  agricultural  wealth,  though 
it,  too,  in  a  certain  sense,  has  its 
maritime  interest,  since  its  internal 
commerce  needs  the  employment  of 
a  considerable  fleet  of  steamers  and 
other  craft  on  the  great  fresh-wa- 
ter seas  which  touch  its  southern 
shores.  Then  we  leave  the  country, 
watered  by  the  St  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes  for  a  distance  of  over  2000 
miles,  and  reach  that  remarkable 
territory  which  stretches  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  which 
is  generally  known  as  the  north- 
west of  Canada  —  an  illimitable 
region  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
vast  stretches  of  prairie  and  pasture 
lands,  the  great  wheat-granary  of 
the  future,  and  the  grazing-grounds 
of  millions  of  cattle.  Crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  we  come  to 
British  Columbia,  with  its  pictur- 


esque hills  and  table-lands — this, 
too,  a  maritime  province,  indented 
with  bays  and  ports.  Away  to  the 
northward  of  these  several  coun- 
tries, comprising  an  area  nearly  as 
large  as  Europe,  are  the  Arctic  Seas, 
imposing  an.  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  enterprise  and  settlement ; 
while  to  the  south  stretches  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  varied  climate  and  unbounded 
natural  resources.  But  great  as 
are  the  resources  of  her  progressive 
neighbour,  Canada  need  not  fear 
the  future  if  she  is  given  a  fair 
opportunity  of  developing  the  mari- 
time, mineral,  and  agricultural  ca- 
pabilities of  her  extensive  terri- 
tory. We  may  have  an  idea  of 
that  future  by  briefly  reviewing 
some  features  of  the  progress  which 
Canada  has  already  made,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  relatively  small 
population  and  limited  capital. 

Living  on  the  threshold  of  the 
most  productive  fisheries  of  the 
world,  the  people  of  the  maritime 
provinces  have  necessarily,  from 
the  earliest  date  in  their  history, 
drawn  a  large  portion  of  their 
wealth  from  the  sea.  Basque  and 
Breton  fishermen  have  frequented 
these  prolific  waters  for  centuries, 
and  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  still  bears  the  name 
of  "  Baccalaos,"  or  Basque  for 
"  cod."  Even  in  these  days,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht — that 
much  -  maligned  emanation  of  the 
statesmanship  of  Harley  and  St 
John — a  large  French  fleet  fishes 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  finds  refuge  at  need  in  the 
port  of  St  Pierre,  one  of  a  group  of 
islets  still  owned  by  France.  The 
Americans  have  also  access,  under 
the  recent  Treaty  of  Washington, 
to  the  Canadian  fisheries  ;  and  con- 
sequently, year  by  year,  the  fishing- 
craft  of  New  England,  with  their 
trim  hulls  and  white  sails,  frequent 
in  large  numbers  the  waters  of  Bay 
Chaleurs,  and  other  fishing-grounds 
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of  the  Dominion.  The  total  value 
of  the  annual  product  of  the  Cana- 
dian fisheries  is  over  three  million 
pounds  sterling,  of  which  about 
one -half  the  value  is  exported  to 
other  countries,  or  more  than  double 
the  export  from  the  United  States 
of  the  same  article  of  merchandise. 
It  is  to  the  fisheries  that  Canada 
owes,  to  a  large  extent,  the  im- 
portant merchant  fleet  she  now 
possesses.  The  little  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  owns  more  shipping, 
in  proportion  to  population,  than 
any  one  of  the  great  commercial 
States  of  the  American  Union. 
Her  ships  are  seen  in  every  port 
of  the  globe ;  and  it  was  an  ener- 
getic Nova  Scotian  merchant  who 
established  the  first,  and  most  suc- 
cessful, steamship  -  line  between 
Europe  and  America.  The  Do- 
minion is  now  the  owner  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand 
vessels,  making  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  over  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  tons,  and  valued  at 
eight  million  pounds  sterling.  This 
large  tonnage  enables  Canada  to 
occupy  the  proud  position  of  the 
fourth,  if  not  the  third,  maritime 
State  of  the  world — the  United 
States  having  only  one  million 
tons,  and  Norway  only  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tons,  more  than  the 
tonnage  of  the  Dominion.  Nor  is 
the  spirit  of  marine  activity  con- 
fined to  the  provinces  by  the  sea. 
Ontario  has  a  marine  comprising 
nearly  five  hundred  steamers,  chiefly 
"propellers."  It  says  much  for 
the  enterprise  of  the  Canadians 
that  they  are  fast  outstripping  their 
American  neighbours  as  a  ship- 
owning,  ship-sailing  people.  Whilst 
they  continue  to  have  this  love  for 
the  sea,  they  must  sooner  or  later 
obtain  the  maritime  supremacy  in 
the  waters  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere. The  same  courageous  spirit 
which  animated  Frobisher  and  Gil- 
bert, and  all  the  gallant  sons  of 
Devon,  still  exists  in  its  pristine 
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vigour  among  the  people  of  the 
new  dominion.  That  Spain,  to 
curb  whose  ambition  Raleigh  de- 
voted his  life — that  Spain,  whose 
richly  laden  galleons  once  crowded 
the  Spanish  main,  has  now  only 
one-fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  a 
country  which  was  a  wilderness, 
without  a  single  English  settle- 
ment, in  the  days  when  Virginia, 
"  the  Old  Dominion,"  was  founded 
by  the  most  famous  Englishman  of 
his  time. 

The  minerals  of  Canada  are  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory. Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  almost  every  mineral  and  stone 
of  value  to  commerce,  can  be  found 
in  some  part  of  the  Dominion, 
though  this  source  of  national 
wealth  is  still  in  the  early  stage  of 
development.  The  Dominion  Go- 
vernment, following  the  example 
of  the  American  States,  employs 
the  services  of  a  large  and  efficient 
staff  of  geological  experts,  to  ex- 
plore, year  by  year,  the  mineral 
districts  of  all  sections,  and  there 
are  consequently  fresh  and  valuable 
discoveries  made  from  time  to  time. 
The  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia  ex- 
tend over  a  large  area,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  exhausted  for  many 
centuries,  however  extraordinary 
may  be  the  drain  upon  them.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the 
Atlantic,  as  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
we  find  provinces  possessing  valu- 
able mines  of  coal  to  supply  the 
homes  of  the  people  with  fuel,  and 
to  feed  the  furnaces  of  the  shipping 
of  the  empire.  Vancouver  and 
Cape  Breton,  the  sentinel  islands, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Dominion,  seem 
destined  by  nature  to  play  no  in- 
significant part  in  the  future  com- 
mercial progress,  and  perhaps  in 
the  defence,  of  Canada.  Coal  of  an 
imperfect  formation,  known  as  lig- 
nite, has  also  been  discovered  over 
a  large  section  of  the  North-west, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  deep  borings 
will  bring  to  light  coal  of  the  best 
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quality.  At  present  Canada  ex- 
ports coal  and  other  minerals  to 
about  the  value  of  a  million  pounds 
annually — but  an  insignificant  sum 
compared  with  the  amount  that 
her  undeveloped  treasures  must 
eventually  realise  with  a  greater 
expenditure  of  capital,  and  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  the  country 
from  Cape  Breton  to  Vancouver. 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of 
Canada  are  very  valuable,  and  form 
the  principal  source  of  her  wealth. 
The  forests  still  continue  to  supply 
a  large  amount  of  timber  to  the 
English  and  American  markets — 
the  total  annual  value  of  the  ex- 
port being  some  five  million  pounds 
sterling ;  but  the  rapid  destruction 
of  the  pine  throughout  Canada 
must  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
materially  diminish  the  importance 
of  this  branch  of  industry.  Accord- 
ing as  the  value  of  the  forest  de- 
creases, capital  and  industry  must 
be  devoted  to  a  larger  extent  than 
at  present  to  manufacturing  pur- 
suits, and  consequently  give  a  still 
greater  stimulus  to  the  production 
of  the  agricultural  districts.  In 
all  the  provinces  agriculture  is  a 
profitable  pursuit,  though  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces and  of  Quebec,  where  the  soil 
is  rocky  and  the  climate  very  vari- 
able, the  farmer  has  always  led  a 
stern  life,  though  not  more  stern 
than  that  of  the  people  on  the 
bleak  hills  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  In  the  interior 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, by  the  side  of  rivers  and 
streams,  especially  in  the  valley 
made  famous  by  the  pen  of  Long- 
fellow, rich  farming  lands  are  found 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  indus- 
trious agriculturist.  The  whole  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  has  soil  fit 
for  a  garden,  capable  of  producing 
all  the  cereals  and  roots  in  abun- 
dance— potatoes  forming  one  of  the 
chief  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  even  to  England  in  times  of 


scarcity.  Parts  of  the  old  province 
of  Quebec  are  very  mountainous, 
but  even  there  we  find  a  large  area 
of  valuable  grazing-land,  and  liter- 
ally "cattle  on  a  thousand  hills." 
The  best  lands  exist  in  the  oldest 
settled  districts,  by  the  St  Law- 
rence, Richelieu,  St  Maurice,  and 
other  rivers,  where  the  traveller 
may  see  for  miles  and  miles  the 
innumerable  fences  of  the  remark- 
ably narrow  lots,  stretching  to  the 
water-front.  This  feature  natu- 
rally attracts  the  attention  of  a 
stranger,  and  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  subdivision  of  the  farms 
among  the  members  of  a  family, 
in  accordance  with  the  French  law 
of  property,  has  cut  up  the  coun- 
try so  as  to  present  series  upon 
series  of  parallelograms.  Very  fine 
farms  exist  in  the  English  section, 
generally  known  as  the  Eastern 
Townships,  where  some  of  the  fin- 
est cattle  in  the  world  are  raised 
on  large  stock-farms,  and  find  sale 
at  enormous  prices  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  province  of  On- 
tario surpasses  all  other  parts  of 
the  Dominion  in  its  agricultural 
wealth.  With  a  territory  for  the 
most  part  level,  with  an  extremely 
rich  soil,  with  a  climate  less  rigor- 
ous and  more  equable  than  any 
other  section,  Ontario  has  neces- 
sarily become  the  richest  province 
of  Canada.  Her  wheat  crop  ex- 
ceeds that  of  most  States  of  the 
American  Union,  and  supplies  food 
not  only  for  her  own  people  but  for 
thousands  in  England.  The  far- 
mer of  Ontario,  who  is  thrifty  and 
industrious,  is  one  of  the  happiest 
men  in  the  empire,  producing  as  he 
can  all  the  necessaries  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  living 
as  he  does  in  a  community  which 
affords  him  the  protection  of  well- 
administered  laws  and  well-ordered 
government.  However  large  his 
surplus  crop  he  need  never  want  a 
market,  either  in  the  many  cities 
and  towns  which  have  grown  up 
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with  remarkable  rapidity  all  over 
the  province,  or  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  are  always  ready  to 
purchase  just  such  articles  as  he 
grows.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
the  origin  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
nourishing  province,  now  the  home 
of  two  millions  of  people,  will  have 
to  go  back  many  years  ago,  and 
follow  step  by  step  the  progress  of 
the  pioneer  from  the  day  he  raised 
his  little  log-cabin  amid  the  forest, 
and  cleared  the  acre  or  two  on 
which  he  grew  his  first  crop.  It 
was  a  hard  fight  for  years,  but 
courage  and  industry  triumphed 
at  last ;  and  now  the  forest  has 
receded  to  the  rocks  of  Muskoka, 
or  to  the  remote  lumber  districts 
of  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributary 
streams.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
success  that  has  crowned  the  efforts 
of  the  pioneers,  is  the  fact  that 
Ontario  pi-oduces  more  than  half 
of  the  total  export  of  the  produce 
of  the  farms  of  Canada,  which  may 
be  valued  at  over  twelve  million 
pounds  sterling. 

As  a  manufacturing  country, 
Canada  has  made  very  considerable 
progress  within  the  past  five  years. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
English  political  economists  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  present  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Dominion,  there  is 
reason  for  the  statement  constantly 
made  by  its  supporters,  now  largely 
in  the  majority,  that  it  has  helped 
to  stimulate  manufactures  through- 
out the  country.  Montreal,  Ham- 
ilton, and  other  cities  and  towns, 
east  and  west,  have  become  import- 
ant centres  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  ironware,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, sewing  -  machines,  pianos, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  fur- 
niture. All  over  Ontario,  wherever 
there  is  a  valuable  water  privilege, 
or  a  thriving  busy  community,  fac- 
tories are  established  from  time  to 
time,  to  give  additional  employ- 
ment to  population,  and  a  larger 
market  to  the  farmers.  Quanti- 


ties of  articles,  hitherto  purchased 
abroad,  are  now  produced  at  home, 
— a  fact  which  helps  to  make  the 
people  of  Canada  more  self-reliant, 
and  independent  of  other  countries. 
More  than  that,  Canada  already 
manufactures  more  articles  than 
she  requires  for  her  own  use,  and 
last  year  sold  in  foreign  markets  a 
million's  worth  of  her  own  manu- 
factures— only  a  small  amount,  it 
is  true,  but  sufficient  to  show  the 
present  direction  of  her  energies. 
Political  economists  may  point  out 
as  much  as  they  please  the  fallacies 
of  the  system,  but  the  fact  neverthe- 
less remains,  that  protection  in  a 
modified  form  is  likely  to  be  the 
popular  policy  for  some  time  to 
come  in  Canada.  A  good  deal 
probably  depends  on  the  action  of 
the  United  States,  where  protection 
practically  amounts  to  prohibition 
in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of 
foreign  goods.  If,  as  will  probably 
occur,  the  Democrats  obtain  com- 
plete control  of  the  Government, 
the  change  of  policy  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  tariff  reform  rather 
than  in  that  of  free  trade  as  un- 
derstood in  England.  The  New 
York  'World,'  an  influential  organ 
of  the  Democratic  party,  speaks 
authoritatively  when  it  says  that 
"  there  is  no  man  of  weight  in  the 
councils  of  the  Democratic  party 
who  proposes,  in  simplifying  and 
remodelling  the  tariff,  to  disregard 
and  demolish  interests  which  have 
grown  up  under  the  present  tariff." 
A  revenue  tariff  which  will  give 
incidental  protection  to  manufac- 
tures will  likely  be  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  sooner  or  later.  And  as 
long  as  protection  exists  in  any 
shape  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
will  not  be  disposed  to  alter  what 
her  public  men  call  a  "national 
policy."  Indeed  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  dominant  party  in 
Canada  is  to  work  out,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  such  a 
policy  as  will  make  Canada  as  in- 
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dependent  as  possible  of  her  wealthy 
neighbour.  A  policy  of  free  trade 
in  manufactures  would  practically 
make  Canada  one  of  the  States 
themselves. 

Statistics  of  revenue  and  trade 
very  clearly  show  the  national  de- 
velopment of  Canada.  The  annual 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
—  now  about  equal  —  is  forty-five 
million  pounds  sterling,  or  four 
millions  more  than  the  aggregate 
trade  of  Brazil,  or  of  Norway  and 
Sweden ;  one  -  third  that  of  the 
empire  of  Austria ;  and  greater 
than  that  of  Spain,  still  a  Power 
with  rich  colonial  possessions.  The 
revenue  of  Canada,  mostly  derived 
from  customs  receipts,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  seven  million  pounds 
sterling,  or  three  times  greater  than 
the  revenue  of  Denmark,  fifteen 
per  cent  greater  than  the  revenue 
of  Portugal,  and  equal  to  the  rev- 
enue of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
expenditures  of  Canada  are  annu- 
ally large,  and  a  very  considerable 
debt  has  been  created  ;  but  the  ex- 
penditure is  now  several  millions 
below  the  revenue,  and  the  debt  is 
represented  by  public  works,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  internal  resources  of  the 
Dominion.  The  debt  of  Canada 
may  well  be  paid  to  a  large  extent 
by  future  generations,  since  it  is 
for  their  benefit  that  Canada  is 
perfecting  a  system  of  canals  and 
railways  which,  year  by  year,  is 
opening  up  new  sections  and  add- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
In  the  early  days  of  their  political 
history,  when  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces were  poor  struggling  com- 
munities, they  commenced  the 
Welland  and  St  Lawrence  Canals, 
so  essential  to  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes  and  the  rich  country  to  their 
north  and  south.  By  the  aid  of 
this  fine  canal  system,  that  noble 
artery  of  Canada,  the  St  Lawrence 
river,  has  become  navigable  for 
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over  two  thousand  miles,  and  now 
gives  millions  of  people  in  the  West 
direct  water  -  communication  with 
the  markets  of  Europe.  This  river 
is  controlled  by  Canada,  and  the 
enterprise  that  has  improved  its 
facilities  for  commerce  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  national  spirit  that  ani- 
mates Canadian  statesmen. 

The  same  liberal  prescient  spirit 
has  been  shown  in  connection  with 
the  railway  system.  Thirty  years 
ago  there  were  only  some  forty 
miles  of  railway  in  British  North 
America.  The  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, so  fatal  to  the  original  bond- 
holders, but  now  a  profitable,  well- 
managed  undertaking,  was  most 
liberally  assisted,  year  after  year, 
by  the  Canadian  Legislature,  which 
recognised  its  value  to  the  internal 
development  of  Canada.  Nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  the  importance  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  from  an 
imperial  as  well  as  a  provincial 
point  of  view,  was  acknowledged 
by  Lord  Durham  and  other  Eng- 
lish statesmen ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  provinces  were  united  in  a  con- 
federation that  this  decidedly  na- 
tional project  was  successfully  car- 
ried out :  and  now  the  people  of 
the  Dominion  have  a  continuous 
rail  communication  from  the  upper 
lakes  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard — 
that  is,  a  communication  for  at 
least  two  thousand  miles.  Railways, 
very  important  as  feeders  to  the 
trunk  lines,  have  also  received 
liberal  subsidies  from  the  several 
legislatures ;  and  now  there  are 
about  eight  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
way constructed  throughout  Can- 
ada, and  some  two  thousand  five 
hundred  more  in  course  of  building. 
That  is,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  already  in  operation  double  the 
mileage  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
some  two  thousand  more  than  Italy, 
and  one-half  the  mileage  of  France. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  now 
under  construction,  is  a  work  of 
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imperial  magnitude.  Its  total 
length,  when  completed,  will  be 
nearly  three  thousand  miles,  and 
Canada  will  have  an  uninterrupted 
rail  communication  from  Halifax 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  is  an 
undertaking  which  might  well  have 
obtained  practical  aid  in  some  shape 
from  the  imperial  Government,  since 
it  gives  unity  to  the  Dominion,  de- 
velops the  finest  wheat -region  in 
the  world,  and  opens  up  the  short- 
est route  between  England  and 
China  and  Japan.  But  Canada, 
a  few  years  ago,  assumed  all  the 
onerous  responsibilities  which  the 
construction  of  so  gigantic  an  en- 
terprise necessarily  entails.  Her 
public  men  have  felt  the  weight  of 
the  obligation  resting  upon  them 
as  Canadians  and  subjects  of  the 
empire,  and  have  resolutely  set  to 
work  to  complete  this  national  en- 
terprise with  great  business  tact 
and  energy.  The  plan  on  which 
the  road  is  being  built  does  not 
severely  tax  the  financial  resources 
of  Canada  for  the  time  being,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  calculated  to 
develop  the  North-west,  and  bring 
in  capital  and  population,  which 
otherwise  cannot  be  attracted  into 
the  country.  By  a  liberal  grant  of 
money  and  land,  capitalists  of  high 
standing  and  great  energy  have 
been  induced  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  road,  which 
is  approaching  completion  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  The  road,  in 
fact,  is  being  built  in  a  certain 
sense  on  the  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion. The  company  and  the  Gov- 
vernment  are  mutually  interested 
in  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  the 
North-west :  every  acre  sold  to 
an  immigrant  is  a  positive  gain  to 
both,  since  he  contributes  to  the 
revenues  of  each.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Dominion  is  to  have  the 
road  built  with  as  little  pecuniary 
outlay  as  possible,  and  to  have  the 
country  through  which  it  runs 
settled  without  delay;  and  cer- 


tainly no  more  satisfactory  scheme 
could  be  devised  than  one  which 
makes  the  company  equally  inter- 
ested with  the  Government  in  open- 
ing up  the  wilderness  of  the  North- 
west. 

In  fact,  on  the  construction  of 
the  Pacific  Railway  depends  the 
development  of  that  "  Great  West " 
where  now  are  centred  the  hopes 
of  the  people  of  Canada.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  relatively 
limited  area  of  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  old  provinces  has 
necessarily  retarded  their  growth. 
Though  there  is  still  a  wide  field 
for  the  employment  of  capital  and 
enterprise  in  those  provinces  — 
though  agriculturists  with  more  or 
less  means  can  procure  all  the  good 
land  they  want  in  Ontario  on  the 
most  satisfactory  terms — yet  it  may 
be  conceded  that  those  provinces 
of  themselves  are  not  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  Western  States  for 
the  emigration  from  Europe,  and 
that  their  prosperity  must  mainly 
depend  on  the  establishment  of 
manufactures  and  the  development 
of  their  commerce.  The  opening 
up  of  the  North-west  at  last  places 
Canada  on  a  vantage-ground  as 
compared  even  with  the  United 
States,  whose  territorial  resources 
are  now  inferior  to  those  of  that 
vast  region  as  respects  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  other  cereals. 
The  acquisition  of  that  western 
territory  is  one  of  the  important 
national  results  of  the  union  of  the 
provinces  in  1867.  For  centuries 
the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  roamed 
over  the  wilderness  of  this  "  lone 
land;"  and  the  sole  representatives 
of  civilisation  were,  till  very  re- 
cently, the  traders  of  the  great 
company  of  adventurers,  who  ob- 
tained their  charter  from  one  of 
the  Stuart  kings,  always  ready  to 
grant  principalities  to  their  favour- 
ites at  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  Here 
and  there,  many  hundred  miles 
apart,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  from  Red  River 
to  Hudson  Bay,  were  established 
little  stations,  commonly  called 
"  forts,"  but  rough  buildings  and 
enclosures  at  the  best,  where  the 
company's  servants  passed  their 
solitary  lives,  only  relieved  by  peri- 
odical visits  from  Indian  and  half- 
breed  trappers,  and  by  the  annual 
arrival  of  the  "  trains  "  with  mails 
and  supplies.  Up  to  the  time  of 
confederation  this  company  reigned 
supreme  in  a  territory  of  whose 
vastness  and  value  the  world  was 
entirely  ignorant.  The  only  settle- 
ment was  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River,  the  headquarters  of  the 
company — the  home  of  a  few  thrif- 
ty, industrious  Scotchmen,  and  a 
considerable  half-breed  population. 
Here  several  religious  denomina- 
tions had  established  schools  and 
churches,  but  above  them  all  loomed 
the  stately  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, whose  bells,  at  the  hours  for 
matins  and  vespers,  gladdened  the 
heart  of  many  a  wearied  traveller 
as  he  struggled  over  the  plains. 

"  Is  it  the  clang  of  wild  geese, 

Is  it  the  Indian's  yell, 
That   gives  to  the  voice  of  the  north 
wind 

The  tones  of  a  far-off  bell  ? 

The  voyageur  smiles  as  he  listens 
To  the  sound  that  grows  apace  : 

Well  he  knows  the  vesper  ringing 
Of  the  bells  of  St  Boniface. 

The  bells  of  the  Roman  mission 
That  call  from  their  turrets  twain 

To  the  boatmen  on  the  river, 
To  the  hunter  on  the  plain."1 

This  North-west  Territory,  at 
last  reclaimed  from  the  hunter  and 
trapper,  is  large  enough  to  give 
Canada  half-a-dozen  or  more  pro- 
vinces as  productive  as  any  of  the 
Western  States.  On  its  prairie- 
lands  can  be  raised  better  wheat 
and  roots  than  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa ;  this,  too,  year  after  year, 
probably  for  twenty  years,  without 


the  use  of  manures,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  old  settlers  of  the 
Red  River  valley  has  conclusively 
proved.  The  wheat  produces 
sounder  flour  than  that  of  Illinois 
or  Indiana,  and  the  soil  is  easily 
tilled  all  over  the  prairie  region. 
As  the  tourist  travels  day  after 
day  over  these  rich  lands,  his  eye 
becomes  perfectly  wearied  with  the 
monotony  of  the  "  endless  sea  of 
verdure,"  only  broken  at  intervals 
by  the  muddy  shallow  streams  and 
lakes  that,  for  the  most  part,  water 
the  region.  But  monotonous  as 
seems  the  landscape,  it  represents 
to  the  practical  eye  a  vast  heritage 
of  comfort  and  wealth.  Here  the 
settler  can,  with  a  very  little  la- 
bour, raise  his  crops,  and  avoid  all 
the  toil  of  clearing  the  forest,  which 
is  one  of  the  troublesome  features 
of  pioneer  life  in  the  old  provinces. 
The  most  valuable  districts  of  the 
territory  are  watered  by  the  Red, 
Assiniboine,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Peace  rivers ;  and  many  years  must 
elapse  before  the  rich  lands  can  be 
exhausted,  even  if  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration flows  into  the  country  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  it  has  poured 
for  several  decades  of  years  into 
the  Western  States.  Where  the 
prairie-lands  end,  stretches  a  roll- 
ing country  towards  and  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  herds  of  cattle  can  be  raised 
far  more  profitably  than  in  the 
States  to  the  south  ;  and  there  have 
been  already  established  in  that 
section  several  large  "  ranches,"  the 
beginning  of  a  productive  industry, 
in  view  of  the  yearly  increasing 
demand  for  animal  food  for  expor- 
tation. One  fine  province  has 
already  been  carved  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  others  will  soon  follow 
as  the  necessity  arises  for  provin- 
cial organisation. 

Manitoba  has  now  a  population 
of  between  eighty  and  ninety  thou- 
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sand  souls,  whose  numbers  are  in- 
creasing every  summer.  The  capi- 
tal, Winnipeg,  on  the  Red  River, 
has  already  a  settled  population  of 
over  twenty  thousand  persons,  and 
seems  destined,  by  its  natural  posi- 
tion, and  relation  to  the  country 
away  beyond,  to  become  the  Chicago 
of  the  Canadian  North-west.  It 
must  be  the  emporium  of  the  yearly 
increasing  trade  of  a  country  whose 
natural  resources  will  find  their 
full  development  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  its 
auxiliary  lines,  tapping  the  most 
fertile  sections  of  the  territory.  Like 
all  new  towns  in  the  West,  Win- 
nipeg has  been  hurriedly  run  up, 
— though,  as  its  position  is  now  as- 
sured, a  better  class  of  buildings 
is  yearly  erected,  and  the  streets 
begin  to  present  that  substantial 
appearance  which  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  its  prosperity,  and  of  the 
confidence  which  its  citizens  have 
in  its  future  career.  Speculation 
in  land  is  the  favourite  employ- 
ment of  all  classes  of  the  citizens. 
Even  the  hotel  barber  forgets  to 
extol  the  merits  of  his  "  tonics " 
and  "  invigorators,"  and  suavely 
directs  your  attention  to  the  ticket 
which  shows  that  he,  too,  has 
"  lots  for  sale."  A  great  deal  of 
land  has  changed  hands  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  sharp  specula- 
tors have  realised  handsome  sums. 
Numerous  companies  have  received 
charters  for  colonisation  on  a  very 
extensive  scale — the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, Lord  Elphinstone,  Mr  Ten- 
nant,  and  other  capitalists  having 
already  made  large  investments  in 
the  territory.  So  far  the  history 
of  colonisation  in  the  North-west 
is  that  of  the  Western  States.  For 
a  century  people  from  the  New 
England  and  the  older  States  have 
been  moving  westward  and  occupy- 
ing the  new  territories.  In  this 
way,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  all  the 
great  States  of  the  North-west 
have  been  settled  by  the  class  of 


pioneers  best  suited  to  a  new 
country.  It  will  be  the  same  thing 
in  the  Canadian  North-west.  Far- 
mers from  Ontario,  chiefly  from 
the  most  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts, have  been  pouring  into  the 
province  of  Manitoba  and  the  ad- 
jacent territory,  and  preparing  the 
way,  as  it  were,  for  the  emigrant 
from  Europe.  By  the  time  there 
is  a  large  influx  of  Old  World  pop- 
ulation, there  will  also  be  found, 
scattered  all  over  the  North-west, 
little  settlements  of  industrious 
farmers  from  the  older  provinces, 
whose  experience  and  knowledge 
will  be  invaluable,  and,  in  fact, 
absolutely  necessary,  to  the  Euro- 
pean settler,  to  whom  everything 
will  be  at  first  very  strange  in  his 
new  home.  Already  throughout 
that  vast  region  towns  and  villages 
are  being  "located"  along  the  line 
of  railway,  and  here  and  there 
patches  of  cultivated  ground  tell  of 
the  rapid  march  of  the  advance- 
guard  of  that  army  of  pioneers 
already  on  their  way  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  territory.  The 
cabins  of  these  settlers — sentinels, 
as  it  were,  of  civilisation  in  the 
wilderness — are  but  humble  homes ; 
their  inmates  must,  for  years  to 
come,  lead  lives  of  privation.  But 
we  all  know  that  the  history  of 
Western  colonisation  is  ever  the 
same  ;  that  difficulties  are  eventu- 
ally overcome — that  the  rude  cabins 
are,  sooner  or  later,  turned  into 
large  and  comfortable  dwellings, 
and  the  little  clearings  lost  in 
wide  stretches  of  fields  of  ripening 
grain. 

I  have  briefly  reviewed  the  most 
noteworthy  features  of  the  material 
development  of  Canada,  so  rich  in 
territory,  and  all  those  natural  re- 
sources which  create  wealth  and 
attract  population.  The  founda- 
tions of  her  prosperity  rest  on  a 
sound  system  of  popular  education, 
and  on  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment which,  experience  has  shown, 
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are  best  adapted  to  give  unity  and 
strength  to  a  people.     No  depen- 
dency   of   the    empire,     not   even 
England  herself,   has  a  system  of 
education   better    calculated    than 
that   of    Ontario    to    elevate    the 
masses  to  a  higher  degree  of  culture. 
The    legislatures  of   all   the  prov- 
inces have,  for  many   years  past, 
largely  supplemented  the  efforts  of 
the  people  in  the  various  municipal 
districts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  public  schools ;  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  poorest  children  in 
the  country  can  receive  an-  educa- 
tion,  according   to   their  vocation 
in  life,  in  common  schools,  gram- 
mar  schools,   collegiate  institutes, 
agricultural   colleges,    and  univer- 
sities,   some    of    the   latter    of    a 
high  standard.     The  progress  that 
has  been    made  within  less    than 
half    a    century    may    be    proved 
by   the   fact   that   in    1840    there 
were  in  all  the  schools  of  British 
North  America  only  some  90,000 
young  people,  or  about  one  in  fif- 
teen, whilst  at  the  present  time  the 
proportion  is  one  in  four — about 
the  same    proportion    as    in    Mas- 
sachusetts.      With   a   liberal   and 
thorough  educational  system,  with 
the  rapid  development  of  wealth, 
the   Canadian  people   have   neces- 
sarily gained  in  intellectual  culture. 
The  architecture  of  the   churches 
and  public  buildings  ;  the  taste  and 
even  luxury  of  the  homes  of  the 
people;  the  establishment  of   nu- 
merous societies  for  the  promotion 
of  art,  literature,  and  science  ;  the 
literary   ability    displayed   in   the 
leading  journals ;    the   interesting 
historical,     scientific,     and     other 
books  that  are  annually  published, 
— all  go  to  prove  that  the  Canadians 
have  long  since  successfully  passed 
through  the  rude  stages  of  colonial 
life,   and    are  slowly  but   steadily 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  that 
higher  culture  which  can  only  be 
expected  in  communities  of  mature 
age  and  large  wealth.     It  is  true 


no  great  poem,  no  popular  novel, 
no  remarkable  history,  has  yet  ap- 
peared to  rival  the  masterpieces  of 
American  literature ;  but  there  is 
nevertheless  produced  from  year  to 
year  much  meritorious  work,  espe- 
cially in  science,  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future  literature  of  Canada. 
The  remarks  of  Mr  Freeman  in  a 
recent  work  have  an  application  to 
Canada  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States,  when  he  says  that  America 
strikes  him  "  as  the  land  of  the  gen- 
eral reader;  and  that  the  well-read 
— not  the  professed  scholars,  but  the 
intelligent  readers  —  are  a  larger 
proportional  class  in  America  than 
in  England."  In  every  populous 
centre  there  are  many  persons  of 
cultivated,  refined  tastes;  and  even 
now  that  apostle  of  culture,  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold,  may  travel  in 
Canada  without  enduring  much 
mental  suffering.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  local  and  municipal  affairs, 
in  the  work  of  administering  the 
provincial  and  Dominion  Govern- 
ments, the  Canadians  exhibit  an 
amount  of  constitutional  knowledge 
and  executive  ability  that  will 
account  for  the  large  measure  of 
success  that  has  heretofore  attended 
their  efforts  to  govern  themselves. 
The  proceedings  of  their  legislative 
bodies,  especially  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  are  conducted,  as  a 
rule,  with  a  regard  to  decorum, 
and  with  an  adherence  to  the  great 
principles  of  British  parliamentary 
usage  and  procedure,  that  may  well 
provoke  comparison  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  imperial  Legis- 
lature in  these  degenerate  days, 
when  the  cldture,  as  yet  unknown 
in  Canada,  is  forced  on  a  minority. 
On  those  occasions,  far  too  rare, 
when  the  public  men  of  Canada  are 
called  upon  to  pass  beyond  the 
sphere  of  narrow  provincial  issues, 
and  to  deal  with  questions  of 
national  significance,  not  a  few 
speeches  are  distinguished  by  an 
oratorical  skill  and  a  comprehen- 
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siveness  of  knowledge  which  show 
that  a  colonial  statesman  can  rise 
beyond  that  "  colonial  littleness " 
which  the  '  Times '  very  recently 
went  out  of  its  way  to  describe 
as  the  principal  characteristic  of 
Canadian  public  life. 

The  people  of  Canada  now  enjoy 
a  system  of  government  that  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  their  social 
and  material  condition,  and  fully 
equal  to  their  wants  and  necessities 
for  years  to  come.  Representative 
institutions  were  established  in 
Canada  less  than  a  century  ago, 
and  have  expanded  according  to 
the  progress  of  the  country  in 
population  and  wealth.  The  in- 
habitants, in  the  days  of  the  French 
regime,  had  no  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  were  even  restrain- 
ed from  holding  public  meetings. 
The  government  was  administered 
through  a  few  French  officials, 
who  derived  their  instructions  di- 
rectly from  the  king  and  his 
Ministers.  Assemblies  were  given 
to  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  in  1792,  and  the 
people  were  from  that  time  edu- 
cated in  self-government.  The 
history  of  the  forty  years  follow- 
ing was  one  of  bickerings  and  con- 
troversies between  the  governors 
and  the  Assemblies.  The  fatal  de- 
fect of  the  early  constitutions  was 
the  irresponsible  character  of  the 
executive  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
ill-advised  rebellion  of  1837-38 
broke  out,  and  the  attention  of 
England  was  necessarily  given  to 
the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, that  British  statesmen  at  last 
recognised  the  mistakes  of  their 
previous  policy,  and  consented  to 
extend  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  the  people  of  the  North  American 
provinces.  The  immediate  results 
of  this  wise  change  of  policy  were 
the  union  of  the  Canadas  in  1840, 
and  the  concession  of  responsible 
government.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  colonial 


history,  from  which  must  date  the 
remarkable  development  of  Canada. 
Concession  after  concession  was 
made  to  the  colonies  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  until  they  were 
finally  permitted  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  parent  State.  By 
the  federal  union  of  1867,  the 
provinces  are  in  the  possession  of 
powers  almost  imperial  in  their 
nature.  The  central  Government 
now  has  the  power  to  appoint  and 
dismiss  the  lieutenant  -  governors 
of  the  several  sections  constituting 
the  Dominion,  and  to  establish  new 
provinces  within  the  vast  North- 
west Territory,  which  is  exclusively 
under  its  control.  The  constitu- 
tion also  invests  the  central  Gov- 
ernment with  the  right  of  disal- 
lowing the  acts  of  the  provincial 
legislatures  whenever  they  conflict 
with  the  powers  given,  either  in 
express  terms  or  by  necessary  im- 
plication, to  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment. This  right  of  disallowance 
has  been  exercised  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  is  likely  to  prove  a  source 
of  much  controversy  from  time  to 
time  between  the  several  provinces 
and  the  general  Government.  The 
history  of  the  federal  system  of 
the  United  States  shows  us  very 
clearly  that  the  various  members 
of  the  Union  must  always  regard 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion  any 
interference  with  their  legislative 
action,  and  that  the  central  author- 
ity is  bound  to  act  strictly  within 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  its  consti- 
tutional limitations,  in  order  that 
the  federal  machinery  may  move 
without  that  friction  which,  sooner 
or  later,  must  lead  to  troublesome 
complications.  At  present  we  only 
refer  to  this  important  constitu- 
tional provision  as  showing  the 
large  power  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  under  the  Act  of 
Confederation.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  facts  that  the  sovereign  is  still 
represented  by  a  Governor-General, 
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that  Canada  is  not  yet  allowed  to 
make  commercial  treaties  with  for- 
eign countries,  and  that  the  people 
have  still  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Dominion  would  be 
practically  an  independent  State. 
Even  the  right  of  Canada  to  make 
her  own  commercial  treaties  has 
been  distinctly  affirmed  by  a  power- 
ful party  in  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. Indeed  the  history  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  which  existed 
Ijetween  Canada  and  the  United 
States  until  1866,  and  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  of  1872,  sufficiently 
shows  the  desire  of  the  imperial 
Government  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  colonies  in  all  matters  affecting 
their  commerce;  and  the  time  is 
undoubtedly  near  at  hand  when 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  place 
the  commercial  relations  of  the 
Dominion  on  a  far  more  satisfac- 
tory basis  than  at  present.  But, 
of  course,  any  arrangements  that 
are  made  must  keep  in  view  the 
interests  of  the  imperial  connec- 
tion. 

By  the  written  constitution  of 
the  Dominion,  each  province  has  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  a  Legis- 
lature of  either  one  or  two  Houses, 
and  an  Executive  Council.  These 
provincial  Legislatures  have  the 
right  to  pass  laws  with  respect  to 
education,  local  works,  and  other 
matters  of  a  municipal  or  provin- 
cial character.  Trade  and  com- 
merce, the  raising  of  a  general 
revenue  by  taxation,  postal  affairs, 
militia  and  defence,  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  territories,  and  all  mat- 
ters of  a  Dominion  or  national 
importance,  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  central  or  federal 
Government,  to  which  are  also 
reserved  all  powers  not  expressly 
given  to  the  provincial  Govern- 
ments. This  system,  so  far,  has 
worked  to  the  common  advantage 
of  the  Dominion  and  provinces, 
and  seems  well  adapted  to  con- 


serve the  varied  interests  of  the 
several  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Like  the  United  States, 
Canada  has  a  Supreme  Court  to 
which  cases  are  brought  on  ap- 
peal from  the  various  provincial 
tribunals,  and  which  is  proving 
itself  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
harmonious  operation  of  the  Union 
by  its  interpretations  of  the  im- 
perial Act  of  1867  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  people  will  fully  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  having  an 
impartial  learned  body,  removed 
from  all  sectional  influences,  ready 
to  decide  important  issues  of  con- 
stitutional law.  The  Governor- 
General  is  advised  by  a  Privy 
Council  responsible  to  and  depen- 
dent on  the  support  of  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the 
same  wise  principle  of  responsibil- 
ity to  the  people  through  their 
representatives  in  Parliament  is 
strictly  carried  out  in  all  the 
provinces.  The  Civil  Service  is 
composed  of  a  permanent  body  of 
officials,  who  hold  their  positions 
during  good  behaviour,  and  can 
look  forward  to  public  support 
when  old  age  incapacitates  them 
for  work.  The  judiciary  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  no  one 
of  its  members  can  be  removed 
except  on  the  address  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  These  fea- 
tures of  the  Canadian  system  of 
government  are  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican system,  and  show  the  essen- 
tially British  character  of  Canadian 
institutions.  A  permanent  Execu- 
tive, a  Ministry  directly  responsible 
to  Parliament,  a  non-political  body 
of  public  servants,  and  an  indepen- 
dent judiciary,  are  all  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  healthy  political 
development  of  a  country;  and 
Canadians  have  never  been  tempted 
by  American  influences  to  swerve 
from  these  wise,  conservative 
methods  of  government.  Indeed 
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their  wisdom  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  leading  minds  in  the  United 
States  are  already  prepared  to 
move  in  the  same  direction.  With 
a  Democratic  majority  in  Congress, 
there  is  now  reason  to  hope  that 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  United 
States  will  ere  long  be  placed  on  a 
substantial  basis,  and  cease  to  be 
used  as  a  mere  machine  for  serving 
the  purposes  of  unscrupulous  dema- 
gogues and  tricksters.  There  are 
also  signs  that  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem of  an  elective  judiciary  are 
becoming  quite  apparent  to  the 
majority  of  intelligent  citizens  in 
the  older  States,  and  that  it  must, 
sooner  or  later,  disappear  with 
other  creations  of  unbridled  de- 
mocracy. Thinkers,  too,  are  found 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  having  in 
the  Legislature  some  responsible 
body  to  control  and  perfect  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  to  give  explanations 
on  public  affairs;  and  it  may  be, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
Congress  will  agree  to  provide  a 
constitutional  amendment  which 
will  give  the  President's  advisers 
a  seat  in  either  House.  In  the 
meantime,  Canada  can  be  held 
out  in  all  these  respects  as  an  ex- 
ample to  her  powerful  democratic 
neighbour. 

And  here  the  question  will  prob- 
ably be  asked — Is  there  at  present 
a  tendency  towards  annexation 
among  any  class  of  Canadians  ?  In 
the  days,  now  happily  long  past, 
when  the  Canadian  provinces  were 
poor  struggling  communities  iso- 
lated from  each  other,  not  a  few  of 
the  people  were  disposed  to  con- 
trast their  poverty  and  illiberal 
system  of  government  with  the 
prosperity  and  political  freedom  of 
the  American  States,  and  some 
men  of  ability  and  influence  be- 
lieved that  the  time  was  approach- 
ing for  forming  a  closer  connection 
with  their  more  progressive  neigh- 
bours. The  Union  of  1840  was 
the  turning-point  in  the  political 


history  of  Canada.  The  healthy 
development  of  all  sources  of  pros- 
perity brought  content  and  hope 
to  the  people,  and  created  that 
national  pride  which  is  the  most 
effective  influence  against  the  pro- 
gress of  an  annexation  sentiment. 
Then,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
came  the  confederation  of  the 
provinces  to  destroy  effectually  any 
feeling  that  may  have  existed  in 
favour  of  a  political  union  with  the 
States.  The  people,  year  by  year, 
have  seen  their  territory  extended 
until  Canada  has  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  an  empire,  and  now 
their  aspirations  take  a  higher 
direction  than  absorption  in  the 
ranks  of  the  American  common- 
wealths. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Canadians  on  a  subject  concern- 
ing which  some  misapprehension 
exists  in  the  parent  State,  we  need 
only  consider  the  character  of  the 
ruling  classes  in  Canada.  There 
are  now,  within  her  borders,  nearly 
four  millions  of  native-born  Cana- 
dians, of  whom  over  a  million  speak 
the  French  language.  The  French 
Canadians  have  always,  for  the 
most  part,  held  decidedly  monar- 
chical and  Conservative  opinions. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  early 
settlers  came  from  that  section 
where  devotion  to  the  king  was  a 
powerful  sentiment  when  all  the 
rest  of  France  was  mad  with  re- 
publicanism. Removed  from  the 
revolutionary  influences  of  the  dark 
days  of  France,  living  under  the 
benign  rule  of  England  for  over  a 
century,  the  French  Canadians  have 
never  ceased  to  cherish  a  deep  at- 
tachment to  monarchy,  and  even 
now  their  sympathies  are  with  the 
Legitimists  of  the  parent  State. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  de- 
votion to  their  Church,  and  are 
largely  directed  in  all  their  affairs, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  by  the 
priesthood.  During  the  war  of 
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American  Independence,  when  stir- 
ring appeals  were  made  to  the 
French  Canadians  by  Rochambeau 
and  Lafayette,  the  French  priest 
was  entirely  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land. The  rebellion  of  1837  had 
no  substantial  support  among  the 
intelligent  majority  of  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  looked  with  suspicion  on  the 
republican  sentiments  of  some  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders.  It  was 
a  French  Canadian  statesman,  who 
declared  that  "  the  last  shot  fired 
for  British  rule  on  the  continent 
of  America  would  be  fired  by  a 
French  Canadian."  By  the  present 
constitution  the  special  interests  of 
the  French  Canadians  are  protected, 
and  their  rights  expressly  guar- 
anteed ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, they  are  the  class  least 
likely  to  see  any  advantages  in 
annexation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
conveys  to  their  minds  the  idea  of 
positive  peril  to  those  institutions 
to  which  they  attach  the  greatest 
importance.  They  believe  it  really 
means  in  the  end  the  destruction 
of  their  laws  and  language,  just  as 
the  old  institutions  of  the  French 
have  been  gradually  forced  to  give 
way  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Among  the  English  Canadians 
there  exists  an  influence  against 
annexation  just  as  powerful  in  its 
way  as  the  attachment  of  the 
French  Canadian  to  British  con- 
nection. This  is  the  influence  of 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Loy- 
alists who  made  their  homes  in 
Canada  in  such  large  numbers  dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  last  century. 
The  descendants  of  the  forty  thou- 
sand and  more  persons  who  became 
Canadians  at  that  time  of  imperial 
discomfiture  now  form  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  dominant  class 
in  the  Dominion,  and  still  retain 
that  affection  for  the  parent  State 
which  is  their  natural  heritage. 
They  have  much  more  liberal,  pro- 
gressive ideas  than  had  their  stern, 


uncompromising  forefathers.  They 
do  not  form  a  distinctive  political 
party,  but  are  found  in  the  Liberal 
as  well  as  in  the  Conservative  ranks. 
One,  indeed,  would  forget  that  these 
are  descendants  of  the  Loyalists  in 
Canada,  were  it  not  for  crises  affect- 
ing the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
empire,  when  immediately  their  at- 
tachment to  England  rises  above 
all  minor  considerations,  and  makes 
its  influence  felt  throughout  the 
Dominion.  Indeed,  to  the  silent 
influences  of  this  class  may  be  at- 
tributed in  a  great  measure  the 
fact  that  there  are  such  striking 
contrasts  in  the  social  life  of  the 
Canadians  and  their  American 
neighbours.  We  do  not  notice  in 
Canada  the  restlessness  and  want 
of  tone  characteristic  of  the  average 
American  citizen.  Society  in  the 
older  cities  and  towns  even  yet 
refuses  to  be  Americanised  in 
thought  or  speech.  The  language 
is  that  of  English  society  of  the 
better  class ;  the  orthography  is 
still  English,  and  "  honour "  has 
not  become  "  honor,"  nor  are  Cana- 
dians in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
"  theater," — though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  press  and  careless 
writers  are  working  energetically 
in  that  direction.  The  current 
literature  is  that  of  England ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  even  Howells, 
James,  and  other  distinguished  writ- 
ers, have  fewer  readers  in  Canada 
than  in  London.  Indeed  one  may 
think  with  reason  that  there  is  too 
decided  a  disposition  among  Cana- 
dians to  ignore  American  literature, 
and  in  fact  to  look  suspiciously  at 
everything  that  is  not  English — a 
decidedly  insular  trait  which  Cana- 
dians have  inherited  in  a  large 
measure  from  the  Loyalists.  In- 
deed it  is  to  the  influence  of  this 
spirit  that  we  may  attribute  the 
slow  growth  of  a  native  literature 
in  Canada. 

These   national  influences    com- 
bine  with    a   strong  belief  in  the 
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future  career  of  Canada,  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  an  annexation  sen- 
timent in  the  country.  Indeed 
Canadians  have  so  much  practical 
work  on  hand  for  years  to  come, 
especially  in  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory, that  they  have  literally  no 
time  to  devote  to  theoretical  specu- 
lations about  their  future  destiny. 
When  the  Dominion  has  a  popula- 
tion above  10,000,000  — probably 
by  the  end  of  a  decade — Canadians 
may  aspire  to  a  higher  position 
among  communities.  Whether  this 
great  dependency  will  become  a 
more  active  partner  in  the  empire 
— in  that  imperial  federation  which 
was  foreshadowed  by  James  Otis,1 
and  is  the  aspiration  nowadays 
of  not  a  few  far  -  seeing  states- 
men,2— is  a  question  which  must 
be  left  to  the  solution  of  time. 
Canada  is  pursuing  her  work  of 
development  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  She  en- 
joys all  the  security  and  prestige 
which  connection  with  the  empire 
can  give  her.  She  is  bound  by  the 
closest  ties  of  commercial  interest 
and  family  affection  to  the  powerful 
nation  on  her  borders.  European 
complications  are  not  likely  to  en- 
danger her  peace  whilst  England 
can  perform  police  duties  on  the 
seas.  The  questions  which  agitate 
the  public  mind  are  simply  ques- 


tions of  provincial  interest  which 
can  be  easily  arranged.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Canadian  people,  who 
are  making  all  possible  sacrifices, 
and  exerting  their  best  energies 
to  develop  the  resources  of  their 
country,  that  they  will  meet  with 
that  cordial  sympathy  from  the 
parent  State  which  will  be  at  once 
a  guarantee  of  success  and  a  reward 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  empire. 
And  when  the  time  comes  for  solv- 
ing the  question  of  the  destiny  of 
Canada,  it  will  be  well  both  for  her 
and  the  empire  if  it  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  statesmen  possessing  the 
foresight  and  the  breadth  of  view 
of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Im- 
perialism is  a  word  which  certain 
political  critics  have  been  wont  to 
construe  only  in  a  derogatory  sense; 
but  a  Canadian  writer  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  a  policy  which 
makes  England  a  real  influence  and 
power  in  the  councils  of  Europe, 
and  at  the  same  time  promotes  the 
unity  of  the  empire  by  attaching 
due  importance  to  the  possession 
of  colonies,  is,  after  all,  that  policy 
which  is  deserving  of  the  approval 
and  support  of  true  Englishmen 
all  the  world  over. 

Only  a  few  words  in  concluding 
a  paper  which  is  necessarily  but  a 
brief  review  of  some  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  material  and  political 


1  Bancroft's  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

2  Since  this  article  was  put  in  type,  the  principle  of  colonial  federation  has  re- 
ceived powerful  support  from  a  speech  delivered  at  Edinburgh  by  a  distinguished 
Canadian,  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  G.C.M.G.,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said:   "He 
was  quite  prepared  to  say  that,  as  regards  everything,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
federation  would  be  an  unmixed  good.     It  would  certainly  tend  to  consolidate  the 
empire,  to  bring  the  inherent  elements  of  strength  more  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  principal  Government,  and  increase  its  influence  and  strength.     The 
general  principle  would  be  simply  the  consolidation  of  the  general  interests  which 
concern  us  all,  whether  east  or  west,  north  or  south — the  consolidation  of  those 
under  one  general  Legislature,  and  the  localising  of  the  sectional  questions  which 
were  not  imperial.     .     .     .     There  were  certain  local  questions  which  they  could 
deal  with  better  than  anybody  else  could  ;  and  he  believed  that  as  regards  the  gen- 
eral question,  that  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  they  were  dealt  with  by  all 
whose  interests  were  really  embarked  in  it.    ...    The  truth  was  the  empire  was 
growing  beyond  the  present  system  ;  and  he  hoped  that  as  the  necessity  for  further 
changes  came,  those  changes  might  seek  a  direction  which  would  give  vitality  and 
permanence  to  the  British  empire." 
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development  of  the  most  important 
dependency  of  the  empire.  It  is  a 
country  of  whose  progress  every 
Englishman  should  be  proud.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  a  country 
which  is  rapidly  gaining  national 
strength ;  but  it  is  also  a  country 
rich  in  natural  beauty.  Where 
will  we  see  a  river  which  can  rival 
the  St  Lawrence  at  once  for  extent 
and  grandeur — a  river  ever  and 
anon  expanding  into  great  lakes, 
and  broken  into  picturesque  forms 
by  impetuous  rapids  and  cataracts  ? 
Where  will  we  find  such  forests  of 
tall  pine  as  still  darken  the  hills 
of  the  Laurentian  range  —  these 
ancient  hills  which  have  existed 
amid  all  the  earth's  changes  since 
times  primeval  1  Where  in  Europe 
will  we  see  lakes  that  may  compare 
with  the  great  inland  waters  which 
bathe  the  shores  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  with  its  flourishing  towns 
and  prosperous  farms  1  The  coun- 
tries watered  by  these  Western 
seas  may  have  none  of  the  rich 
historic  memories  that  cling  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
still  Ontario,  tame  and  uneventful 
as  her  history  may  be,  will  be  al- 
ways associated  with  the  record  of 
human  endeavour  and  human  hap- 
piness. Or  where  will  we  find  a 
country  offering  to  all  the  world 
so  vast  a  territory  of  rich  prairie- 
lands,  purple  with  wild  flowers  and 
grasses,  soon  to  give  way  to  golden 
grain,  to  feed  millions  of  people 
now  struggling  in  the  overcrowded 
Old  World  ]  Or  where  will  we  see 
such  deep  blue  skies  as  canopy  the 
vast  region  which  Canadians  call 
their  own1?  So  invigorating  and 
bracing  is  the  Canadian  winter, 
that  those  who  have  once  breathed 
its  air  can  never  find  health  or 
comfort  amid  the  enervating  influ- 
ences of  southern  climates.  The 
people  who  live  in  Canada  are 
deeply  attached  to  their  own  land. 
Indeed  it  is  a  trait  of  the  people 


born  under  northern  skies  that 
they  can  never  find  content  else- 
where, but  that  their  hearts,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  little  compass- 
flower  found  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Ozark  Hills,  ever  turn  towards  the 
north.  Canada  is  a  north-land,  not 
of  perpetual  glaciers ;  not  of  gloomy, 
solitary,  fjords;  not  of  bleak,  bar- 
ren hills,  where  men  slave  and  toil 
with  little  rewards :  but  it  is  a 
north-land  whose  bays  teem  with 
fish,  whose  hills  are  covered  with 
the  finest  timber,  whose  soil  is  pro- 
ductive for  a  territory  extending 
over  3000  miles.  What  the  people 
of  this  country  have  already 
achieved,  their  present  wealth 
abundantly  shows  when  compared 
with  that  of  countries  which  have 
played  no  insignificant  part  in  the 
world's  history.  A  century  ago 
the  greater  part  of  Canada  was  but 
a  remote  and  unexplored  wilder- 
ness, and  now  we  find  seven  pro- 
vinces— one  of  them,  Ontario,  large 
enough  for  an  empire  —  teeming 
with  population,  and  prosperous 
in  all  the  great  concerns  of  life, 
in  good  government,  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  social  happiness. 
The  tide  of  population  is  overflow- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  old  pro- 
vinces, and  pressing  further  and 
further  towards  the  west.  No 
rivers,  or  mountains,  or  seas  resist 
the  progress  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise. Ere  long,  from  Halifax  on 
the  Atlantic  to  Victoria  on  the 
Pacific,  for  thousands  of  miles 
westward  from  the  heights  where 
Daniel  Webster  stood  many  years 
ago,  we  will  find  people  from  all 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
cultivating  smiling  fields,  rearing 
towns  and  villages,  and  cherishing 
the  blessings  of  those  free  institu- 
tions, under  whose  wise  and  foster- 
ing influence  Canada  has  already 
attained  so  large  a  measure  of 
happiness  and  prosperity. 
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IT  is  a  strange  experience  for  a 
man  whose  personal  freedom  lias 
never  been  restrained  to  find  him- 
self in.  prison.  The  excitement 
and  amazement  of  the  first  day 
made  it  something  so  exceptional 
and  extraordinary,  that  out  of  very 
strangeness  it  was  supportable : 
and  Erskine  felt  it  possible  to 
wind  himself  up  to  the  necessity  of 
endurance  for  one  night.  But  the 
dead  stillness  of  the  long,  long 
morning  that  followed,  was  at 
once  insupportable  and  incompre- 
hensible to  him.  What  did  it 
mean  1  He  saw  the  light  brighten 
in  his  barred  window,  and  per- 
suaded himself,  as  long  as  he  could, 
that  it  was  as  yet  too  early  for 
anything  to  be  done ;  but  when  he 
heard  all  the  sounds  of  life  outside, 
and  felt  the  long  moments  roll  on, 
and  listened  in  vain  for  any  deliver- 
ance, a  cold  mist  of  amazement 
and  horror  began  to  wrap  John's 
soul.  Was  he  to  be  left  there? 
to  lie  in  jail  like  any  felon,  no- 
body believing  him,  abandoned  by 
all?  He  could  not  do  anything 
violent  to  relieve  his  feelings  ;  but 
it  was  within  him  to  have  dashed 
everything  wildly  about  the  room, 
— to  have  flown  at  the  window  and 
broken  it  to  pieces, — to  have  torn 
linen  and  everything  else  to  shreds. 
He  stood  aghast  at  himself  as  this 
wild  fury  of  impatience  and  misery 
swept  over  him.  He  could  have 
beaten  his  head  against  the  wall. 
To  sit  still,  as  a  man,  a  gentleman, 
is  compelled  to  do,  restraining  him- 
self, was  more  hard  than  any 
struggles  of  Hercules.  And  those 
slow  sunny  moments  stole  by,  each 
one  of  them  as  long  as  an  hour. 
The  sun  seemed  to  be  stationary  in 


the  sky  :  the  forenoon  was  a  cen- 
tury. When  he  heard  some  one 
at  last  approaching,  he  drew  a  long 
breath  of  satisfaction,  saying  to 
himself  that  now  at  last  the  sus- 
pense would  be  over.  But  when 
it  proved  to  be  Miss  Barbara  with 
her  arms  full  of  provisions  for  his 
comfort,  her  maid  coming  after, 
bearing  a  large  basket,  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  disappoint- 
ment, the  rage  that  filled  him. 
The  effort  to  meet  her  with  a 
smile  was  almost  more  than  he 
was  capable  of.  He  did  it,  of 
course,  and  concealed  his  real  feel- 
ings, and  accepted  the  butter  and 
eggs  with  such  thanks  as  he  could 
give  utterance  to  ;  but  the  effort 
seemed  almost  greater  than  any  he 
had  ever  made  before.  Miss  Bar- 
bara, for  her  part,  considered  it  her 
duty  to  her  nephew  to  maintain  an 
easy  aspect,  and  ignore  the  misery 
of  the  situation.  She  exerted  her- 
self to  amuse  him,  to  talk  as  if 
nothing  was  amiss.  She  told 
him  of  Tinto's  grand  funeral, 
with  which  the  whole  countryside 
was  taken  up.  "Everybody  is 
there,"  Miss  Barbara  said,  with 
some  indignation,  —  "great  and 
small,  gentle  and  simple,  as  if  auld 
Torrance's  son  was  one  of  the 
nobles  of  the  land." 

"They  care  more  for  the  dead 
than  the  living,"  John  said,  with 
a  laugh.  It  was  well  to  laugh,  for 
his  lip  quivered.  No  doubt  this 
was  the  reason  why  no  one  had 
leisure  to  think  of  him.  And  his 
heart  was  too  full  of  his  own 
miseries  to  be  capable  of  even  a 
momentary  compassion  for  the  fate 
of  Torrance — a  man  not  very  much 
older  than  himself,  prosperous  and 
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rich  and  important — snatched  in  a 
moment  from  all  his  enjoyments. 
He  had  been  deeply  awed  and  im- 
pressed when  he  heard  of  it  first ; 
but  by  this  time  the  honours  paid 
to  the  dead  man  seemed  to  John 
an  insult  to  his  own  superior  claims 
— he  who  was  living  and  suffering 
unjustly.  To  think  that  those  who 
called  themselves  his  friends  should 
have  deserted  him  to  show  a  re- 
spect which  they  could  not  feel 
for  the  memory  of  a  man  whom 
they  had  none  of  them  respected 
while  he  lived  !  He  was  no  cynic, 
nor  fond  of  attributing  every  evil 
to  the  baseness  of  humanity,  but 
he  could  not  help  saying  now,  be- 
tween his  closed  teeth,  that  it  was 
the  way  of  the  world. 

He  had  another  visitor  in  the 
afternoon,  some  time  after  Miss 
Barbara  took  her  departure,  but 
not  one  of  those  he  expected.  To 
his  great  surprise,  it  was  the  white 
erect  head  of  old  Sir  James  which 
was  the  next  he  saw.  The  veteran 
came  in  with  a  grave  and  troubled 
countenance.  He  gave  a  shudder 
when  he  heard  the  key  turn  in 
the  door.  "I  have  come  to  see 
if  there  was — anything  I  could  do 
for  you  1 "  Sir  James  said. 

John  laughed  again.  To  laugh 
seemed  the  only  possible  way  of 
expressing  himself.  It  is  per- 
missible for  a  man  to  laugh  when 
a  woman  would  cry,  and  the  mean- 
ing is  much  the  same.  This  ex- 
pressed indignation,  incredulity, 
some  contempt,  yet  was  softened  by 
a  gentler  sentiment,  at  sight  of  the 
old  soldier's  kind  and  benign  but 
puzzled  and  troubled  face.  "I 
don't  know  what  any  one  can  do 
for  me  but  take  me  out  of  this," 
he  said,  "and  no  one  seems  dis- 
posed to  do  that." 

"John  Erskine,"  said  the  old 
general  solemnly,  "  the  circum- 
stances are  very  serious.  If  you 
had  seen,  as  I  have  seen,  a  young, 
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strong  man  laid  in  his  grave  this 
day,  with  a  little  toddling  bairn, 
chief  mourner."  His  voice  broke 
a  little  as  he  spoke.  He  waved 
his  hand  as  if  to  put  this  recollec- 
tion away.  "  And  your  story  was 
not  satisfactory.  It  did  not  com- 
mend itself  to  my  mind.  Have 
patience  and  hear  me  out.  I  came 
away  from  you  in  displeasure,  and 
I've  done  nothing  but  turn  it  over 
and  over  in  my  thoughts  ever 
since.  It's  very  far  from  satis- 
factory ;  but  I  cannot  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  disbelieve  you,"  the 
old  man  cried,  with  a  quiver  of 
emotion  in  his  face.  He  held  out 
his  large,  soft,  old  hand  suddenly 
as  he  spoke.  John,  who  had  been 
winding  himself  up  to  indignant 
resistance,  was  taken  entirely  by 
surprise.  He  grasped  that  kind 
hand,  and  his  composure  alto- 
gether failed  him. 

"I  am  a  fool,"  he  cried,  dash- 
ing the  tears  from  his  eyes,  "  to 
think  that  one  day's  confinement 
should  break  me  down.  God  bless 
you,  Sir  James  !  I  can't  speak.  If 
that's  so,  I'll  make  shift  to  bear  the 
rest." 

"  Ay,  my  lad,  that's  just  so.  I 
cannot  disbelieve  you.  You're  a 
gentleman,  John  Erskine.  You 
might  do  an  act  of  violence, — any 
man  might  be  left  to  himself ;  but 
you  would  not  be  base,  and  lie.  I 
have  tried  to  think  so,  but  I  can- 
not. You  would  never  deceive  an 
old  friend." 

"If  I  had  murdered  poor  Tor- 
rance  in  cold  blood,  and  meaning 
it,"  said  John,  "  there  is  no  telling, 
I  might  have  lied  too." 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Sir  James, 
putting  out  his  hand  —  "at  the 
worst  it  was  never  thought  to  be 
that ;  but  you  have  no  look  of 
falsehood  in  you.  Though  it's  a 
strange  story,  and  little  like  the 
truth,  I  cannot  disbelieve  you. 
So  now  you  will  tell  me,  my  poor 
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lad,  what  I  can  do  for  you.  We're 
friends  again,  thank  God  !  I  could 
not  bide  to  be  unfriends — and  my 
old  wife  was  at  me  night  and  day." 

"If  Lady  Montgomery  believes 
in  me  too " 

"  Believes  in  you !  she  would 
give  me  no  rest,  I  tell  you — her 
and  my  own  spirit.  She  would 
not  hear  a  word.  All  she  said 
was,  'Hoots,  nonsense,  Sir  James  !' 
I  declare  to  you  that  was  all. 
She's  not  what  you  call  a  clever 
woman,  but  she  would  not  listen 
to  a  word.  '  Hoots,  nonsense  ! ' 
that  was  all.  We  could  not  find 
it  in  our  hearts." 

He  was  a  little  disposed,  now 
that  he  had  made  his  avowal,  to 
dwell  upon  it,  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  important  matters;  but 
when  at  last  he  permitted  John 
to  tell  him  what  his  expectations 
had  been,  and  what  his  disap- 
pointment, as  the  long,  slow  morn- 
ing stole  over  unbroken,  Sir 
James  was  deeply  moved.  "  Why 
did  not  Monypenny  come  to  me  1 " 
he  said.  "  He  was  taken  up,  no 
doubt,  with  what  was  going  on 
to-day.  But  I  would  have  been 
your  bail  in  a  moment.  An  old 
friend  like  me — the  friend  not  only 
of  your  father,  but  of  your  grand- 
father before  him  !  "  But  when  he 
had  said  so  much  he  paused,  and 
employed  a  little  simple  sophistry 
to  veil  the  position.  "  The  sheriff 
will  be  round  in  the  end  of  the 
week.  I  would  not  trouble  him, 
if  I  were  you,  before  that.  What's 
three  or  four  days  ?  You  will  then 
come  out  with  every  gentleman  in 
the  county  at  your  back.  It's  not 
that  I  think  it  would  be  refused. 
People  say  so,  but  I  will  not  be- 
lieve it,  for  one;  only  I  would 
not  stir  if  I  were  you.  A  day 
or  two,  what  does  that  matter? 
My  pride  would  be  to  bide  the 
law,  and  stand  and  answer  to  my 
country.  That  is  what  I  would 
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do.  Of  course  I'll  be  your  caution, 
and  any  other  half  dozen  men  in 
the  county ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  would  do  myself, — I  would  stand 
it  out  if  I  were  you." 

"  You  never  were  shut  up  in  a 
jail,  Sir  James  1 " 

"Not  exactly  in  a  jail,"  said 
the  old  soldier  ;  "  but  I've  been  in 
prison,  and  far  worse  quarters 
than  this.  To  be  sure,  there's  an 
excitement  about  it  when  you're  in 
the  hands  of  an  enemy " 

"In  the  hands  of  an  enemy," 
cried  John — "  a  thing  to  be  proud 
of ;  but  laid  by  the  heels  in  a 
wretched  hole,  like  a  poacher  or  a 
thief !  " 

"  I  would  put  up  with  it  if  I 
were  you.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
graceful in  it.  It  is  just  a  mistake 
that  will  be  put  right.  I  will 
come  and  see  you,  man,  every 
day,  and  Lady  Montgomery  will 
send  you  books.  I  hope  they 
will  not  be  too  good  books,  John. 
That's  her  foible,  honest  woman. 
You  seem  to  be  victualled  for  a 
siege,"  Sir  James  added,  looking 
round  the  room.  "That  is  Miss 
Barbara  Erskine,  I  will  be  bound." 

"  I  felt  disposed  to  pitch  them 
all  out  of  the  window,"  said  John. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort;  though 
they're  too  good  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  turnkeys.  Keep  up 
your  heart,  my  fine  lad.  I'll  see 
Monypenny  to-night  before  I  dine, 
and  if  we  cannot  bring  you  out 
with  flying  colours,  between  us,  it 
will  be  a  strange  thing  to  me. 
Just  you  keep  up  your  heart,"  said 
Sir  James,  patting  John  kindly  on 
the  back  as  he  went  away.  "  The 
sheriff  will  be  round  here  again  on 
the  25th,  and  we'll  be  prepared 
for  the  examination,  and  bring  you 
clear  off.  It's  not  so  very  long  to 
wait." 

With  this  John  was  forced  to  be 
content.  The  25th  was  four  days 
off,  and  to  remain  in  confinement 
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for  four  days  more  was  an  appalling 
anticipation  ;  but  Sir  James's  visit 
gave  him  real  cheer.  Perhaps  Mr 
Monypenny,  too,  on  thinking  it 
over,  might  turn  to  a  conviction 
of  his  client's  truth. 

While  Sir  James  rode  home, 
pleased  with  himself  that  he  had 
obeyed  his  own  generous  impulse, 
and  pleased  with  John,  who  had 
been  so  unfeignedly  consoled  by 
it,  Lord  Lindores  and  his  son 
were  driving  back  from  Tinto  to- 
gether in  the  early  twilight.  There 
was  not  a  word  exchanged  between 
them  as  they  drove  down  the  long 
avenue  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods  ; 
but  as  they  turned  into  the  lighter 
road,  Lord  Lindores  returned  to 
the  subjects  which  occupied  his 
mind  habitually.  "  That  is  a  busi- 
ness well  over,"  he  said,  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction.  "  It  is  always 
a  relief  when  the  last  ceremonies 
are  accomplished ;  and  though 
Carry  chose  to  meet  me  with 
heroics,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to 
know  that  her  position  is  so  good. 
One  could  never  be  sure  with  a 
man  of  Torrance's  temper.  He 
was  as  likely  as  not  to  have  sur- 
rounded his  widow  with  annoy- 
ances and  restraints.  He  has  erred 
just  a  little  on  the  other  side  now, 

Zr  fellow  !  Still  he  meant  it,  no 
bt,  for  the  best."  Lord  Lin- 
dores spoke  to  his  son  with  an  ease 
and  confidence  which  he  could  not 
feel  with  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  Rintoul  himself,  indeed, 
had  been  somewhat  incomprehen- 
sible for  a  little  time  past;  but 
indigestion,  or  any  other  trifling 
reason,  might  account  for  that. 
"And  now  that  all  is  over,  we 
must  think  of  other  matters,"  he 
continued.  "This  business  about 
Edith  must  be  settled.  Millefleurs 
must  have  his  answer.  He  has 
been  very  patient ;  but  a  young 
fellow  like  that  knows  his  own  im- 
portance, and  Edith  must  hear 
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reason.  She  will  never  have  an- 
other such  chance." 

Rintoul  made  a  little  movement 
in  his  corner,  which  was  all  that 
stood  for  a  reply  on  his  part ;  and 
his  father  could  not  even  see  the 
expression  of  his  face. 

"  I  can  only  hope  that  she  will 
be  more  amenable  to  his  influence 
than  to  mine,"  said  Lord  Lindores, 
with  a  sigh.  "It  is  strange  that 
she,  the  youngest  of  my  children, 
should  be  the  one  to  give  me  the 
most  trouble.  Rintoul,  it  is  also 
time  that  I  should  speak  to  you 
about  yourself.  It  would  give  your 
mother  and  me  great  satisfaction 
to  see  you  settled.  I  married  early 
myself,  and  I  have  never  had  any 
reason  to  repent  it.  Provided  that 
you  make  a  wise  choice.  The  two 
families  will  no  doubt  see  a  great 
•  deal  of  each  other  when  things  are 
settled  between  Edith  and  Mille- 
fleurs ;  and  I  hear  on  all  hands 
that  his  sister,  Lady  Reseda — you 
met  her  several  times  in  town — 

"  Yes, — I  met  her,"  said  Rintoul, 
reluctantly.  He  turned  once  more 
in  his  corner,  as  if  he  would  fain 
have  worked  his  way  through  and 
escaped;  but  he  was  secured  for 
the  moment,  and  in  his  father's 
power. 

"And  you  admired  her,  I  sup- 
pose, as  everybody  does?  She  is 
something  like  her  brother;  but 
what  may  perhaps  be  thought  a 
little  —  well,  comical  —  in  Mille- 
fleurs, is  delightful  in  a  girl.  She  is 
a  merry  little  thing,  the  very  per- 
son I  should  have  chosen  for  you, 
Rintoul :  she  would  keep  us  all 
cheerful.  We  want  a  little  light- 
heartedness  in  the  family.  And 
though  your  father  is  only  a  Scotch 
peer,  your  position  is  unimpeach- 
able ;  and  I  will  say  this  for  you, 
that  you  have  behaved  very  well ; 
few  young  men  would  have  con- 
ducted themselves  so  irreproachably 
in  such  a  sudden  change  of  circum- 
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stances.  I  feel  almost  certain  that 
though  a  daughter  of  the  Duke's 
might  do  better,  you  would  not  be 
looked  upon  with  unfavourable 
eyes." 

"  I — don't  know  them.  I  have 
only  met  them  —  two  or  three 
times — 

"  What  more  is  necessary  1  You 
will  be  Millefleurs'  brother-in- 
law 

"  Are  you  so  sure  of  that  ? " 
asked  Rintoul.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  tone  which  sounded 
like  nascent  rebellion.  Lord  Lin- 
dores  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"I  do  not  willingly  entertain  the 
idea  that  Edith  would  disobey  me," 
he  said  with  dignity.  "  She  has 
highflown  notions.  They  are  in 
the  air  nowadays,  and  will  ruin  the 
tempers  of  girls  if  they  are  not 
checked.  She  makes  a  fight  to 
have  her  own  way,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  she  would  go  the 
length  of  downright  disobedience. 
I  have  met  with  nothing  of  the 
kind  yet ' 

"  I  think  you  are  likely  to  meet 
with  it  now,"  said  Rintoul ;  and 
then  he  added,  hastily,  "  Carry  has 
not  been  an  encouraging  example." 

"  Carry  !  "  said  Lord  Lindores, 
opening  his  eyes.  "  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  understand.  Carry  !  why, 
what  woman  could  have  a  nobler 
position?  Perfect  control  over  a 
very  large  fortune,  a  situation  of 
entire  independence — too  much  for 
any  woman.  That  Carry's  unexam- 
pled good  fortune  should  be  quoted 
against  me  is  extraordinary  in- 
deed." 

"  But,"  cried  Rintoul,  taken  by 
surprise,  "you  could  not  hold  up 
to  Edith  the  hope  of  what  might 
happen  if — Millefleurs  were  to — 

"  Break  his  neck  over  a  scaur," 
said  Lord  Lindores,  almost  with  a 
sneer.  He  felt  his  son  shrink 
from  him  with  an  inarticulate 
cry,  and,  with  instant  perception 
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remedied  his  error  in  taste,  as  he 
thought  it.  "I  ought  not  to  speak 
so  after  such  a  tragedy ;  you  are 
right,  Rintoul.  No  :  Millefleurs  is  a 
very  different  person  ;  but  of  course 
it  is  always  a  consolation  to  know 
that  whatever  happens,  one's  child 
will  be  abundantly  and  honourably 
provided  for.  My  boy,  let  us  look 
at  the  other  matter.  It  is  time 
you  thought  of  marrying,  as  I 
say." 

Rintoul  flung  himself  against  the 
side  of  the  carriage  with  a  mut- 
tered curse.  "Marrying! — hang- 
ing is  more  what  I  feel  like  !  "  he 
cried. 

"  Rintoul ! " 

"  Don't  torture  me,  father.  There 
is  not  a  more  wretched  fellow  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Link  an  in- 
nocent woman's  name  with  mine? 

Ask  a  girl  to 1  For  heaven's 

sake  let  me  alone — let  me  be  ! " 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 " 
Lord  Lindores  cried.  "  Are  you 
mad,  Rintoul?  I  am  altogether 
unprepared  for  heroics  in  you." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply. 
He  put  his  head  out  to  the  rushing 
of  the  night  air  and  the  soft  dark- 
ness, through  which  the  trees  and 
distant  hills  and  rare  passengers 
were  all  like  shadows.  He  had 
looked  stolidly  enough  upon  all  the 
shows  of  the  external  world  all  his 
life,  and  thought  no  more  of  them 
than  as  he  saw  them. 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him." 

There  had  been  no  images  or 
similitudes  in  light  or  darkness ; 
but  now  another  world  had  opened 
around  him.  He  had  a  secret  with 
the  silence — the  speechless,  inani- 
mate things  about  knew  something 
of  him  which  nobody  else  knew: 
and  who  could  tell  when  they  might 
find  a  voice  and  proclaim  it  to  the 
world  1  He  uncovered  his  head 
the  air  which  blew  upon  him 
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cooled  his  fever.  The  touch  of  that 
cool  fresh  wind  seemed  the  only 
thing  in  earth  or  heaven  in  which 
there  was  any  consolation.  As  for 
Lord  Lindores,  he  sat  back  in  his 
corner,  more  angry  than  concerned, 
and  more  contemptuous  than  either. 
A  woman  has  perhaps  some  excuse 
for  nerves  ;  but  that  his  son,  upon 
whose  plain  understanding  he  could 
always  rely,  and  whose  common- 
sense  was  always  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  substantial  arguments, 
should  thus  relapse  into  tragedy 
like  his  sisters,  was  more  than  he 
could  tolerate.  He  would  not  even 
contemplate  the  idea  that  there  was 
any  cause  for  it.  Rintoul  had  al- 
ways been  well  behaved.  He  was 
in  no  fear  of  any  secrets  that  his 
son  might  have  to  reveal. 

"  Rintoul,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"if  you  have  got  into  any  scrape, 
you  should  know  well  enough  that 
I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to  take  it 
tragically.  I  have  no  faith  in  mak- 
ing molehills  into  mountains.  I 
don't  suppose  you  have  done  any- 
thing disgraceful.  You  must  be  off 
your  head,  I  think.  What  is  it? 
You  have  been  out  of  sorts  for 
some  time  past." 

These  words  came  like  beatings  of 
a  drum  to  Rintoul's  ears,  as  he  leant 
out  into  the  rushing  and  sweep  of 
the  night  air.  There  was  a  com- 
posure in  them  which  brought  him 
to  himself.  Anything  disgraceful 
meant  cheating  at  cards,  or  shirk- 
ing debts  of  honour,  or  cowardice. 
Practically,  these  were  about  the 
only  things  disgraceful  that  a  young 
man  could  do.  An  ' '  entanglement, " 
a  heavy  loss  at  cards  or  on  the  turf, 
any  other  minor  vice,  could  be  com- 
pounded for.  Lord  Lindores  was 
not  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  an  ex- 
planation with  his  son.  But  that 
Rintoul  should  become  melodram- 
atic, and  appeal  to  earth  and  heaven, 
was  contemptible  to  his  father. 
This  cool  and  common-sense  tone 
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had  its  natural  effect,  Lord  Lin- 
dores thought.  Rintoul  drew  in  his 
head,  sat  back  in  his  corner,  and 
was  restored  to  himself. 

"  I  have  been  out  of  sorts,"  he 
said — "  I  suppose  that's  what  it  is. 
I  see  everything  en  noir.  All  this 
business  —  seeing  to  things — the 
black,  the  house  shut  up 

"  Let  me  warn  you,  Rintoul 
don't  cultivate  your  susceptibili- 
ties," said  his  father.  "What  is 
black  more  than  blue  or  any  other 
colour?  This  sort  of  thing  is  all 
very  well  for  a  woman  ;  but  I  know 
what  it  is.  It's  stomach — that  is 
really  at  the  bottom  of  all  tragedy. 
You  had  better  speak  to  the  doctor. 
And  now,  thank  heaven,  this  Tinto 
business  is  over ;  we  can  get  back 
to  the  affairs  of  life." 

The  rest  of  the  drive  passed  in 
complete  silence.  And  all  the  time 
they  were  together  Rintoul  said 
not  a  word  to  his  father  about  John 
Erskine.  His  situation  was  alto- 
gether ignored  between  them.  It 
was  not  that  it  was  forgotten.  If 
these  two  men  could  have  opened 
Dunnottar  jail — nay,  could  they 
have  swept  John  Erskine  away 
into  some  happy  island  where  he 
would  have  been  too  blessed  to 
think  anything  more  about  them — 
they  would  have  done  it, — the  one 
with  joyous  alacrity,  the  other  with 
satisfaction  at  least.  This  gloomy 
incident  was  over,  and  Lord  Lin- 
dores had  no  desire  to  hear  any 
more  of  it.  It  was  just  the  end 
that  anybody  might  have  expected 
Torrance  to  come  to.  Why  could 
could  not  the  officious  blockheads 
of  the  countryside  let  the  matter 
alone1?  But  he  did  not  feel  that 
desire  to  help  and  right  John 
Erskine  which  his  warm  adoption 
of  the  young  man  to  his  friendship 
would  have  warranted.  For  why  1 
such  an  incident,  however  it  end- 
ed, would  certainly  spoil  young 
Erskine's  influence  in  the  county. 
2  B 
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He  would  be  of  no  more  advantage 
to  any  one.  A  quarrel  was  nothing ; 
but  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  that  quarrel,  to  let  a  man  die  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice  without  send- 
ing help  to  him,  that  was  a  thing 
which  all  the  countryside  turned 
against.  It  was  this  that  had 
roused  so  strong  a  feeling  against 
John,  and  Lord  Lindores  made 
up  his  mind  philosophically,  that 
though  Erskine  would  probably  be 
cleared  of  all  imputation  of  blood- 
guiltiness,  yet,  innocent  or  guilty, 
he  would  never  get  over  it,  and, 
consequently,  would  be  of  no  fur- 
ther use  in  any  public  projects.  At 
the  same  time,  his  own  views  had 
changed  in  respect  to  the  means  of 
carrying  these  projects  out.  Lord 
Millefleurs  was  a  better  instrument 
than  country  eminence.  A  seat 
gained  was  of  course  always  an 
appreciable  advantage.  But  it  was 
not  certain  even  that  the  seat  could 
have  been  gained  ;  and  a  son-in-law 
in  hand  is  better  than  many  bor- 
oughs in  the  bush.  The  Duke  could 
not  ignore  Lord  Lindores's  claims  if 
Edith  was  a  member  of  the  family. 
This  was  far  more  important  than 
anything  that  could  concern  John 
Erskine,  though  Lord  Lindores 
would  have  been  heartily  thank- 
ful—  now  that  he  was  good  for 
nothing  but  to  excite  foolish  sym- 
pathies— if  he  could  have  got  John 
Erskine  happily  out  of  the  way. 

Millefleurs  had  reached  Lindores 
some  time  before  :  he  had  returned 
direct  from  the  funeral  along  with 
Beaufort,  who,  much  marvelling  at 
himself,  had  stood  among  the  crowd, 
and  seen  Carry's  husband  laid  in  his 
grave.  The  sensation  was  too  ex- 
traordinary to  be  communicated  to 
any  one.  It  had  seemed  to  him 
that  the  whole  was  a  dream,  him- 
self a  spectre  of  the  past,  watch- 
ing bewildered,  while  the  other, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  who  was 
nothing  but  a  coffin,  was  removed 
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away  and  deposited  among  the  un- 
seen. He  had  not  been  bold  enough 
to  go  into  the  house  to  see  Carry, 
even  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 
Whether  she  was  sorrowing  for  her 
husband,  or  feeling  some  such  thrills 
of  excitement  as  were  in  his  own 
bosom  at  the  thought  that  she  was 
free,  Beaufort  could  not  tell;  but 
when  he  found  himself  seated  at 
table  that  evening  with  her  father 
and  brother,  he  could  not  but  feel 
that  his  dream  was  going  on,  and 
that  there  was  no  telling  in  what 
new  scene  it  might  unfold  fresh 
wonders.  The  four  gentlemen 
dined  alone,  and  they  were  not  a 
lively  party.  After  dinner  they 
gathered  about  the  fireplace,  not 
making  any  move  towards  the  for- 
saken drawing-room.  "  This  is  a 
sad  sort  of  amusement  to  provide 
for  you,"  Lord  Lindores  said.  "  We 
hoped  to  have  shown  you  the  more 
cheerful  side  of  Scotch  life." 

"  I  have  had  a  very  good  time  : 
what  you  might  call  a  lovely 
time,"  said  Millefleurs.  Then  he 
made  a  pause,  and  drawing  closer, 
laid  his  plump  finger  on  Lord  Lin- 
dores's arm.  "I  don't  want  to 
make  myself  a  nuisance  now ;  but 
— not  to  be  troublesome — if  I  am 
not  likely  soon  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  myself  to  Lady 
Edith,  don't  you  think  I  had  better 
go  away  ?  " 

"  You  may  well  be  tired  of  us ; 
a  house  of  mourning,"  said  Lord 
Lindores,  with  a  smile  of  benevo- 
lent meaning.  "  It  was  not  for  this 
you  came  into  those  wilds." 

"  They  are  far  from  being  wilds  : 
I  have  enjoyed  myself  very  much," 
said  little  Millefleurs.  "All  has 
been  new  ;  and  to  see  a  new  coun- 
try, don't  you  know,  is  always 
the  height  of  my  ambition.  But 
such  a  thing  might  happen  as  that 
I  wasn't  wanted.  When  a  lady 
means  to  have  anything  to  say  to 
a  fellow,  I  have  always  heard  she 
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lets  him  know.  To  say  nothing 
is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  way  of  say- 
ing no  as  any.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed to  save  a  man's  feelings — 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
have  spoken  to  my  daughter,  Mille- 
fleurs?" 

"I  have  never  had  the  chance, 
Lord  Lindores.  On  the  very  even- 
ing, you  will  remember,  when  I 
hoped  to  have  an  explanation,  this 
unfortunate  accident  happened.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  the  gentleman 
whom,  in  the  best  of  circumstances, 
I  can  never  now  hope  to  call  my 
bi  other-in-law  ;  but  the  position  is 
perhaps  a  little  awkward.  Lady 
Edith  is  acquainted  with  my  aspir- 
ations, but  I — know  nothing,  don't 
you  know  ? "  said  the  little  Marquis. 
He  had  his  hand  upon  his  plump 
bosom,  and  raised  himself  a  little 
on  one  foot  as  he  spoke.  "  It  makes 
a  fellow  feel  rather  small — and,  in 
my  case,  that  isn't  wanted,"  he 
added,  cheerfully.  Nothing  less 
like  a  despairing  lover  could  be 
imagined;  but  though  he  resembled 
a  robin  redbreast,  he  was  a  man 
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quite  conscious  of  the  dignities 
of  his  position,  and  not  to  be 
played  with.  A  cold  chill  of 
alarm  came  over  Lord  Lindores. 

"Edith  will  return  to-morrow, 
or  next  day,"  he  said ;  "  or  if  you 
choose  to  go  to  Tinto,  her  mother 
regards  you  so  much  as  a  friend 
and  favourite,  that  she  will  re- 
ceive you  gladly,  I  am  sure.  Go, 
then — 

"  No,"  said  Millefleurs,  shaking 
his  head,  "no,  that  would  be  too 
strong.  I  never  saw  the  poor  fel- 
low but  once  or  twice,  and  the  last 
time  I  had  the  misfortune  to  dis- 
agree with  him  ;  no — I  can't  convey 
myself  to  his  house  to  learn  if  I'm 
to  be  taken  or  not.  It  is  a  droll 
sort  of  experience.  I  feel  rather 
like  a  bale  of  goods,  don't  you 
know,  on  approval "  he  said  with  a 
laugh.  He  took  it  with  great  good- 
humour  ;  but  it  was  possible  that 
even  Millefleurs's  good  -  humour 
might  be  exhausted. 

"  I  undertake  for  it  that  you  shall 
not  have  to  wait  much  longer,"  said 
Lord  Lindores. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 


Rintoul  had  bad  nights,  and 
could  not  sleep.  He  had  been  in 
such  constant  movement  that  day 
that  he  was  fatigued,  and  had 
hoped  for  rest;  but  after  tossing 
on  his  uneasy  bed,  he  got  up  again, 
as  for  several  nights  past  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  his 
room.  The  house  was  all  buried 
in  repose  and  silence — the  woods 
rustling  round,  the  river  flowing, 
the  silence  outside  tingling  with 
the  never  altogether  hushed  move- 
ments of  nature ;  but  indoors  no- 
thing stirring — all  dark  ;  nothing 
but  the  heavy  breath  of  sleep  within 
the  thick  old  walls.  The  fire  was 
dying  out  on  the  hearth ;  the  can- 


dles, which  he  lighted  hastily,  did 
not  half  light  the  room,  but  rather 
cleared  a  little  spot  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  left  all  else  in  gloom. 
A  nervous  tremor  was  upon  the 
young  man, — he  to  whom  nerves 
had  been  all  folly,  who  had  scoffed 
at  them  as  affectation,  or  weakness  ; 
but  he  had  no  longer  that  command 
of  himself  of  which  he  had  once 
been  proud.  His  mind  strayed 
involuntarily  into  thoughts  which 
he  would  fain  have  shut  out.  They 
dwelt  upon  one  subject  and  one 
scene,  which  he  had  shut  his  mind 
to  a  hundred  times,  only  to  feel  it 
the  next  moment  once  more  absorb- 
ing every  faculty.  His  shadow 
upon  the  window  paced  up  and 
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down,  up  and  down.  He  could 
not  keep  quiet.  He  did  not  care 
to  have  the  door  of  his  room  behind 
him,  but  kept  it  in  sight  as  if  he 
feared  being  taken  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. What  did  he  fear  1  he  could 
not  tell.  Imagination  had  seized 
hold  upon  him — he  who  had  never 
known  what  imagination  was.  He 
could  not  rest  for  it.  The  quiet 
was  full  of  noises.  He  heard  the 
furniture  creaking,  as  it  does  at 
night,  the  walls  giving  out  strange 
echoes  ;  and  never  having  kept  any 
vigil  before,  thought  that  these 
strange  voices  of  the  night  had  to 
do  with  himself,  and  in  his  soul 
trembled  as  if  he  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  or  spies  search- 
ing his  inmost  thoughts. 

Thus  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  keeping  his  face  to 
the  door.  Did  he  expect  any 
one,  anything  to  come  in?  No, 
no ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  But 
it  is  certain  that  sometimes  along 
the  long  passage  he  heard  sounds 
as  of  a  horse's  hoofs.  He  knew  it 
was  nonsense.  It  was  the  sound 
of  the  river,  to  which  he  was  per- 
fectly accustomed ;  but  yet  it 
sounded  somehow  like  a  horse's 
hoofs.  He  never  would  have  been 
surprised  at  any  moment  to  see 
the  door  pushed  open  and  some- 
thing come  in.  He  knew  it  was 
ridiculous,  but  still  he  could  not 
help  the  feeling.  And  the  silence 
of  the  house  was  a  pain  to  him  be- 
yond telling.  One  of  these  nights 
one  of  the  servants  had  been 
ill,  and  Rintoul  was  glad.  The 
sense  that  some  one  was  waking, 
moving  about,  was  a  relief.  It 
seemed  somehow  to  give  him  a  sort 
of  security, — to  deliver  him  from 
himself.  But  while  he  thus  felt 
the  advantage  of  waking  humanity 
near  him,  he  was  thankful  beyond 
description  that  the  society  of  the 
house  was  diminished  —  that  his 
mother  and  Edith  were  away.  He 


knew  that  they  must  have  found  him 
out — if  not  what  was  in  his  mind, 
at  least  that  there  was  something 
on  his  mind.  During  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  particularly  they 
would  have  been  worse  spies  than 
the  trees  and  the  winds.  How 
could  he  have  kept  himself  to  him- 
self in  their  presence,  especially  as 
they  would  have  besieged  him  with 
questions,  with  incitements  to  do 
something.  They  would  have  as- 
sumed that  they  knew  all  about  it 
in  their  ignorance.  They  !  They 
were  always  assuming  that  they 
knew.  There  was  a  fierce  moment- 
ary satisfaction  in  Rintoul's  mind 
to  think  how  completely  out  they 
would  be,  how  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  real  state  of  the  case. 
They  thought  they  knew  every- 
thing !  But  he  felt  that  there  was 
a  possibility  that  he  might  have 
betrayed  himself  in  the  very  plea- 
sure he  would  have  had  in  show- 
ing them  that  they  knew  nothing. 
And  it  was  better,  far  better,  that 
they  should  be  out  of  the  way. 

He  did  not,  however,  yield  to 
this  fever  of  the  mind  without 
doing  what  he  could  manfully  to 
subdue  it.  He  made  a  great  effort 
now  to  fix  his  mind  upon  what 
his  father  had  said  to  him  — 
but  the  names  of  Millefleurs  and 
Lady  Reseda  only  swept  confus- 
edly through  his  brain  like  straws 
upon  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
Sometimes  he  found  himself  re- 
peating one  of  them  vaguely,  like  a 
sort  of  idiotical  chorus,  while  the 
real  current  of  his  thoughts  ran 
on.  Lady  Reseda,  Lady  Reseda : 
what  had  she  to  do  with  it  1 — or 
Millefleurs,  Millefleurs  ! — they  were 
straws  upon  the  surface,  showing 
how  rapidly  the  torrent  ran,  not 
anything  he  could  catch  hold  of. 
There  was  one  name,  however, 
round  which  that  dark  current  of 
his  thoughts  eddied  and  swirled 
as  in  a  whirlpool  —  the  name  of 
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John  Erskine.  There  could  not 
be  any  doubt  that  lie,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  He  had 
thrust  himself  into  a  matter  that 
did  not  concern  him,  and  he  was 
paid  for  his  folly.  It  was  not  his 
place  to  stand  up  for  Carry,  to 
resent  her  husband's  rudeness — 
what  had  he  to  do  with  it?  He 
was  an  intrusive,  officious  fool, 
thrusting  himself  into  other  people's 
business.  If  he  brought  himself 
into  trouble  by  it,  was  that  Rin- 
toul's  fault  1  Was  he  bound  to  lay 
himself  open  to  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  and  embarrassment  in 
order  to  save  John  Erskine  from 
the  consequences  of  his  own  folly  1 
This  was  the  question  that  would 
not  let  him  rest.  Nothing  Rin- 
toul  had  been  a  party  to  had  com- 
promised John  Erskine.  It  was 
all  his  own  doing.  Why  did  he, 
for  his  pleasure,  take  the  Scaur 
road  at  all  1  Why  did  he  stop  and 
quarrel,  seeing  the  other  was  excit- 
ed? Why  rush  down  in  that  silly 
way  with  his  coat  torn  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  himself?  All  these 
things  were  folly, — folly  beyond 
extenuation.  He  ought  to  have 
known  better ;  and  whatever  fol- 
lowed, was  it  not  his  own  fault  ? 

Along  with  this,  however,  there 
were  other  thoughts  that  flashed 
at  Riiltoul,  and  would  not  let  him 
carry  on  steadily  to  the  conclu- 
sion he  desired.  There  are  some 
things  that  are  permissible  and 
some  that  are  not  permissible.  A 
gentleman  need  not  betray  himself  : 
it  is  not  indispensable  that  he  should 
take  the  world  into  his  confidence, 
if  any  accident  happens  to  him, 
and  he  gets  himself  into  trouble ; 
but  he  must  not  let  another  get 
into  trouble  for  him, — that  conies 
into  the  category  of  the  "  anything 
disgraceful "  which  Lord  Lindores 
was  assured  his  son  had  never  been 
guilty  of.  No  !  he  had  never  done 
anything  disgraceful.  How  was  he 
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to  escape  it  now  ?  And  then,  look- 
ing back  upon  all  the  circumstances, 
Rintoul  sadly  perceived  what  a  fool 
he  had  been  not  to  put  everything 
on  a  straightforward  footing  at 
once.  He  reflected  that  he  could 
have  given  almost  any  account  of 
the  occurrence  he  pleased.  There 
was  nobody  to  contradict  him  :  and 
all  would  have  been  over  without 
complication,  without  any  addition 
from  the  popular  fancy.  It  seemed 
to  him  now,  reflecting  upon  every- 
thing, all  the  details  that  had  filled 
him  with  an  unreflecting  panic  then, 
that  nothing  could  have  been  easier 
than  to  explain  the  whole  matter. 
But  he  had  lost  that  good  moment, 
and  if  he  made  the  confession  now, 
every  false  conception  which  he  had 
feared  would  be  realised.  People 
would  say,  If  this  was  all,  why  make 
any  mystery  about  it  ?  Why  expose 
another  to  disgrace  and  suffering  1 
Rintoul  had  not  intelligence  enough, 
though  he  had  always  plumed  him- 
self on  his  common-sense,  to  thread 
his  way  among  those  conflicting 
reasonings.  He  grew  sick  as  the 
harpies  of  recollection  and  thought 
rushed  upon  him  from  all  quarters. 
He  had  no  power  to  stand  against 
them, — to  silence  her  who  cried, 
"Why  did  you  not  do  this? " — while 
he  held  at  bay  the  other,  who 
swooped  down  upon  him,  scream- 
ing, "  How  could  you  do  that  ?  " 
When  it  grew  more  than  he  could 
bear,  he  retreated  to  his  bed,  and 
flung  himself  exhausted  upon  it, 
throwing  out  his  arms  with  the  un- 
conscious histrionic  instinct  of  ex- 
citement, appealing  to  he  knew  not 
what.  How  could  he  do  this  thing? 
How  could  he  leave  it  undone?  Rin- 
toul in  his  despair  got  up  again 
and  found  an  opiate  which  had 
been  given  him  when  he  had  tooth- 
ache, long  ago,  in  days  when  tooth- 
ache was  the  worst  torture  he  knew. 
He  swallowed  it,  scarcely  taking 
the  trouble  to  mark  how  much  he 
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was  taking,  though  the  moment 
after  he  took  a  panic,  and  got  up 
and  examined  the  bottle  to  assure 
himself  that  all  was  right.  It  was 
nearly  daybreak  by  the  time  that 
this  dose  sent  him  to  sleep, — and 
he  scarcely  knew  he  had  been 
asleep,  so  harassing  were  his  dreams, 
till  he  came  to  himself  at  last, 
to  find  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock 
in  a  dull  forenoon,  his  shutters  all 
open,  and  the  dim  light  pouring  in. 
The  horrors  of  waking  when  the 
rnind  is  possessed  by  great  misery 
is  a  well-worn  subject, — everybody 
knows  what  it  is  to  have  Care 
seated  by  his  bedside,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  him  when  he  opens 
his  eyes ;  but  Rintoul  had  scarcely 
escaped  from  that  dark  companion. 
She  had  been  with  him  in  his 
dreams  :  he  felt  her  grip  him  now, 
with  no  surprise,  if  with  a  redouble- 
ment  of  pain. 

It  was  nearly  mid-day  when  he 
got  down-stairs,  and  he  found  no- 
body. His  father  was  out.  Mille- 
fleurs  was  out.  His  breakfast  was 
arranged  upon  a  little  table  near 
the  fire,  his  letters  laid  ready,  the 
county  newspaper — a  little  inno- 
cent broadsheet — by' his  plate.  But 
he  could  not  take  advantage  of  any 
of  these  luxuries ;  he  swept  his 
letters  into  his  pocket,  flung  the 
paper  from  him,  then  reflected  that 
there  might  be  something  in  it,  and 
picked  it  up  again  with  trembling 
hands.  There  was  something  in  it. 
There  was  an  account  of  the  pri- 
vate examination  before  the  sheriff 
of  Mr  John  Erskine  of  Dalrul- 
zian  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned 
in  the  death  of  the  late  lamented 
Mr  Torrance  of  Tinto.  "  From  cir- 
cumstances which  transpired,"  the 
sheriff,  the  newspaper  regretted  to 
say,  had  thought  it  right  to  rele- 
gate Mr  Erskine  to  Dunnottar  jail, 
there  to  await  the  result  of  a  more 
formal  inquiry,  to  be  held  on  the 
25th  at  Duneam.  "  We  have  little 
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fear  that  a  gentleman  so  respected 
will  easily  be  able  to  clear  himself," 
it  was  added;  and  "a  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  late  Patrick  Torrance, — 
a  name  which,  for  genial  bonhomie 
and  sterling  qualities,  will  long  be 
remembered  in  this  county,"  wound 
up  the  paragraph.  The  greater 
portion  of  its  readers,  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  news  by  report, 
read  it  with  exclamations  of  con- 
cern, or  cynical  rustic  doubt  whe- 
ther John  Erskine  was  so  much  re- 
spected, or  Pat  Torrance  as  sure 
of  a  place  in  the  county's  memory, 
as  the  'Dunearn  Sentinel'  said;  but 
all  Bintoul's  blood  seemed  to  rush 
to  his  head  and  roar  like  a  torrent 
in  his  ears  as  he  read  the  paragraph. 
He  could  hear  nothing  but  that 
rushing  of  excitement  and  the 
bewildered  half-maddened  thoughts 
which  seemed  to  accompany  it. 
What  was  he  to  do  1  What  was 
he  to  do  1 

There  was  a  little  interval,  dur- 
ing which  Rintoul  literally  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing.  His 
mind  was  not  prepared  for  such 
an  emergency.  He  tossed  about 
like  a  cork  upon  the  boiling  stream 
of  his  own  thoughts — helpless,  be- 
wildered, driven  hither  and  thither. 
He  only  came  to  himself  when  he 
felt  the  damp  air  in  his  face,  and 
found  himself  setting  out  oil  foot 
on  the  road  to  Dunearn :  the  ir- 
regular lines  of  the  housetops  in 
front  of  him,  the  tall  tower  of  the 
Town  House  pointing  up  to  the  dull 
skies,  standing  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  buildings  like  a  landmark 
to  indicate  what  route  he  was  to 
take.  When  he  caught  sight  of 
that  he  came  violently  to  himself, 
and  began  at  once  to  recover  some 
conscious  control  over  his  actions. 
The  operations  of  his  mind  became 
clear  to  him ;  his  panic  subsided. 
After  all,  who  could  harm  John 
Erskine  ?  He  had  been  very  fool- 
ish; he  had  exposed  himself  to 
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suspicion;  but  no  doubt  a  gentle- 
man so  respected  would  be  able 
to  clear  himself — a  gentleman  so 
respected.  Rintoul  repeated  the 
words  to  himself,  as  he  had  re- 
peated the  names  of  Millefleurs 
and  Lady  Reseda  the  night  before. 
And  what  would  it  matter  to  John 
Erskine  to  put  off  till  the  25th 
his  emancipation  and  the  full 
recognition  of  his  innocence?  If 
he  had  a  bad  cold,  it  would  have 
the  same  result  —  confinement  to 
the  house,  perhaps  to  his  room. 
What  was  that  1  Nothing  :  a  tri- 
fling inconvenience,  that  any  man 
might  be  subject  to.  And  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  a  gentle- 
man so  respected There  would 

be  evidence  that  would  clear  him  : 
it  was  not  possible  that  any  proof 
could  be  produced  of  a  thing  that 
never  happened ;  and  the  whole 
county,  if  need  be,  would  bear 
witness  to  John  Erskine's  char- 
acter— that  he  was  not  quarrel- 
some or  a  brawler ;  that  there  was 
no  motive  for  any  quarrel  between 

him  and 

Rintoul's  feet,  which  had  been  go- 
ing rapidly  towards  Dunearn,  went 
on  slower  and  slower.  He  came  to 
a  pause  altogether  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  Was  it  necessary  to  go 
any  farther?  What  could  he  do 
to  -  day  1  Certainly  there  would 
be  no  advantage  to  Erskine  in 
anything  he  did  to  -  day.  He 
turned  round  slowly,  and  went 
back  towards  Lindores.  Walking 
that  way,  there  was  nothing  but 
the  long  sweep  of  the  landscape 
between  him  and  Tinto,  to  which 
his  eyes  could  not  but  turn  as  he 
walked  slowly  on.  The  flag  was 
up  again — a  spot  of  red  against  the 
dull  sky — and  the  house  stood  out 
upon  its  platform  with  that  air  of 
ostentation  which  fretted  the  souls 
of  the  surrounding  gentry.  Rin- 
toul could  not  bear  the  sight  of  it : 
it  smote  him  with  a  fierce  impa- 


tience. Scarcely  conscious  that  his 
movement  of  hot  and  hasty  temper 
was  absurd,  he  turned  round  again 
to  escape  it,  and  set  his  face  to- 
wards the  emblem  of  severe  jus- 
tice and  the  law,  the  tower  of  the 
Town  House  of  Dunearn.  When 
this  second  monitor  made  itself 
visible,  a  kind  of  dull  despair  took 
possession  of  him.  His  steps  were 
hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and  there 
was  no  escape. 

It  was  while  he  was  moving  on 
thus  reluctantly,  by  a  sort  of  vague 
compulsion,  that  he  recognised, 
with  amazement,  Nora  Harrington 
coming  towards  him.  It  was  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  which  he 
had  no  right.  She  was  the  only 
creature  in  the  world  whose  soci- 
ety could  have  been  welcome  to 
him.  They  met  as  they  might  have 
met  in  a  fairy  tale  :  fairy  tales  are 
not  over,  so  long  as  people  do  meet 
in  this  way  on  the  commonplace 
road.  They  had  neither  of  them 
thought  of  any  such  encounter 
—  he,  because  his  mind  was  too 
dolorous  and  preoccupied  for  any 
such  relief ;  she,  because  Rintoul 
seldom  came  into  Dunearn,  and 
never  walked,  so  that  no  idea  of 
his  presence  occurred  to  her.  She 
was  going  to  fulfil  a  commission  of 
Miss  Barbara's,  and  anxious  if  pos- 
sible to  see  Edith,  which  was  far 
more  likely  than  Edith's  brother. 
They  were  both  surprised,  almost 
beyond  speech ;  they  scarcely  ut- 
tered any  greeting.  It  did  not 
seem  strange,  somehow,  that  Rin- 
toul should  turn  and  walk  with 
her  the  way  she  was  going,  though 
it  was  not  his  way.  And  now  a 
wonderful  thing  happened  to  Rin- 
toul. His  ferment  of  thought  sub- 
sided all  at  once, — he  seemed  to 
have  sailed  into  quiet  seas  after 
the  excitement  of  the  headlong 
current  which  had  almost  dashed 
him  to  pieces.  He  did  not  know 
what  it  meant.  The  storm  ended, 
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and  there  stole  over  him  "  a  sound 
as  of  a  hidden  brook,  in  the  leafy 
month  of  June."  And  Nora  felt 
a  softening  of  sympathetic  feeling, 
she  did  not  know  why.  She  was 
sorry  for  him.  Why  should  she 
have  been  sorry  for  Lord  Rintoul  1 
He  was  infinitely  better  off  than 
she  was.  She  could  not  account 
for  the  feeling,  but  she  felt  it  all 
the  same.  She  asked  him  first 
how  Lady  Caroline  was — poor  Lady 
Caroline ! — and  then  faltered  a  little, 
turning  to  her  own  affairs. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  see  Edith  before 
I  go  away.  Do  you  know  when 
they  are  coming  back  1  I  am 
going  home — very  soon  now,"  Nora 
said.  She  felt  almost  apologetic — 
reluctant  to  say  it, — and  yet  it 
seemed  necessary  to  say  it.  There 
were  many  people  whom  she  might 
have  met  on  the  road  to  whom  she 
would  not  have  mentioned  the 
fact,  but  it  seemed  incumbent  upon 
her  now. 

"  Going  away  !  No,  that  you 
must  not  do — you  must  not  do  it ! 
Why  should  you  go  away1?"  he  cried. 

' '  There  are  many  reasons. "  Nora 
felt  that  she  ought  to  laugh  at 
his  vehemence,  or  that,  perhaps, 
she  should  be  angry ;  but  she  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other — only 
apologetic,  and  so  sorry  for  him. 
"  Of  course  I  always  knew  I  should 
have  to  go  :  though  I  shall  always 
think  it  home  here,  yet  it  is  not 
home  any  longer.  It  is  a  great 
pity,  don't  you  think,  to  live  so 
long  in  a  place  which,  after  all,  is 
not  your  home  ? " 

"I  cannot  think  it  a  great 
pity  that  you  should  have  lived 
here,"  he  said.  "The  thing  is, 
that  you  must  not  go.  For 
God's  sake,  Nora,  do  not  go  !  I 
never  thought  of  that;  it  is  the 
last  drop.  If  you  knew  how  near 
I  am  to  the  end  of  my  strength, 
you  would  not  speak  of  such  a 
thing  to  me." 


[March 


"  Lord  Rintoul !  I — don't  under- 
stand. What  can  it  matter?" 
cried  Nora,  in  her  confusion.  She 
felt  that  she  should  have  taken  a 
different  tone.  He  had  no  right 
to  call  her  Nora,  or  to  speak  as 
if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  her 
coming  or  going.  But  the  hurried 
tone  of  passion  and  terror  in  his 
voice  overwhelmed  her.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  heard  of  the  last  mis- 
fortune that  could  overwhelm  a 
man. 

"  Matter  !  Do  you  mean  to  me  ? 
It  may  not  matter  to  any  one  else ; 
to  me  it  is  everything,"  he  said, 
wildly.  "  I  shall  give  in  altogether. 
I  shall  not  care  what  I  do  if  you 
go  away." 

"Now,  Lord  Rintoul,"  said  Nora, 
her  heart  beating,  but  trying  to 
laugh  as  she  best  could,  "this, 
you  must  know,  is  nonsense.  You 
cannot  mean  to  make  fun  of  me, 

I  am  sure  ;  but I  don't  know 

what  you  mean.  We  had  better 
say  no  more  about  it."  Then  she 
melted  again.  She  remembered 
their  last  interview,  which  had 
gone  to  her  heart.  "I  know," 
she  said,  "that  you  have  been  in 
a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"You  know,"  said  Rintoul,  "be- 
cause you  feel  for  me.  Nobody 
else  knows.  Then  think  what  it 
will  be  for  me  if  you  go  away — 
the  only  creature  whom  I  dare  to 
speak  to.  Nora,  you  know  very 
well  I  was  always  fond  of  you — 
from  the  first  —  as  soon  as  we 
met " 

"  Don't,  don't,  Lord  Rintoul ! 
I  cannot  get  away  from  you  on 
this  public  road.  Have  some  re- 
spect for  me.  You  ought  not  to 
say  such  things,  nor  I  to  hear." 

He  looked  at  her,  wondering. 
"Is  it  any  want  of  respect  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  the  girl  I  have 
always  wanted  to  marry  1  You 
may  not  feel  the  same ;  it  may 
be  only  your  kindness  :  you  may 
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refuse  me,  Nora ;  but  I  have 
always  meant  it.  I  have  thought 
it  was  our  duty  to  do  the  best  we 
could  for  the  girls,  but  I  never 
gave  in  to  that  for  myself.  My 
father  has  spoken  of  this  one  and 
that  one,  but  I  have  always  been 
faithful  to  you.  That  is  no  want  of 
respect,  though  it  is  a  public  road. 
From  the  time  I  first  knew  you, 
I  have  only  thought  of  you." 

What  an  ease  it  gave  him  to  say 
this  !  All  the  other  points  that  had 
so  occupied  him  before  seemed  to 
have  melted  away  in  her  presence. 
If  he  had  but  some  one  to  stand  by 
him, — if  he  had  but  Nora,  who  felt 
for  him  always.  It  seemed  that 
everything  else  would  arrange  it- 
self, and  become  less  difficult  to 
bear. 

As  for  Nora,  she  had  known 
very  well  that  Rintoul  was,  as  he 
said,  fond  of  her.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  conceal  that.  But  she  thought 
he  would  "  get  over  it."  She  had 
said  to  herself,  with  some  little 
scorn,  that  he  never  would  have  the 
courage  to  woo  a  poor  girl  like  her- 
self,— a  girl  without  anything.  He 
had  a  worldly  mind  though  he  was 
young,  and  Nora  had  never  allowed 
herself  to  be  deluded,  she  thought. 

"Don't  you  believe  me?"  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  look- 
ing at  her  wistfully,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

"Yes,  I  believe  you,  Lord  Riii- 
toul,"  said  Nora ;  but  she  took  110 
notice  of  his  outstretched  hand, 
though  it  cost  her  something  to  be, 
as  she  said  to  herself,  "so  unkind." 
"I  do  believe  you ;  but  it  would 
never  be  permitted,  you  know. 
You  yourself  would  not  approve  of 
it  when  you  had  time  to  think  ; 
for  you  are  worldly-minded,  Lord 
Rintoul :  and  you  know  you  ought 
to  marry — an  heiress — some  one 
with  money." 

"  You  have  a  very  good  right  to 
say  so,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  always 


maintained  that  for  the  girls  :  but 
if  you  had  ever  taken  any  notice 
of  me,  you  would  have  found  out 
that  I  never  allowed  it  for  myself. 
Yes,  it  is  quite  true  I  am  worldly- 
minded  ;  but  I  never  meant  to 
marry  money.  I  never  thought  of 
marrying  any  one  but  you." 

And  now  there  was  a  pause 
again.  He  did  not  seem  to  have 
asked  her  any  question  that  Nora 
could  answer.  He  had  only  made 
a  statement  to  her  that  she  was 
the  only  girl  lie  had  ever  wished  to 
marry.  It  roused  a  great  com- 
motion in  her  breast.  She  had 
always  liked  Rintoul,  even  when 
his  sisters  called  him  a  Philistine ; 
and  now  when  he  was  in  trouble, 
under  some  mysterious  shadow,  she 
knew  not  why,  appealing  to  her 
sympathy  as  to  his  salvation,  it 
was  not  possible  that  the  girl  should 
shut  her  heart  against  him.  They 
walked  on  together  for  a  few  yards 
in  silence,  and  then  she  said,  falter- 
ing, "  I  had  better  go  back  now 

I — did  not  expect  to — meet  any 
one." 

"Don't  go  back  without  saying 
something  to  me.  Promise  me, 
Nora,  that  you  will  not  go  away. 
I  want  you  !  I  want  you  !  With- 
out you  I  should  go  all  wrong.  If 
you  saw  me  sinking  in  the  water, 
wouldn't  you  put  out  your  hand  to 
help  me  1 — and  that  is  nothing  to 
what  may  happen.  Nora,  have 
you  the  heart  to  go  back  without 
saying  anything  to  me  1 "  cried  Rin- 
toul, once  more  holding  out  his 
hand. 

There  was  nobody  visible  on  the 
road,  up  or  down.  The  turrets  of 
Lindores  peeped  over  the  trees  in 
the  distance,  like  spectators  deeply 
interested,  holding  their  breath ; 
at  the  other  end  the  long  thin 
tower  of  the  Town  House  seemed  to 
pale  away  into  the  distance.  He 
looked  anxiously  into  her  face,  as 
if  life  and  death  hung  on  the  de- 
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cisioii.  They  had  come  to  a  stand- 
still in  the  emotion  of  the  moment, 
and  stood  facing  each  other,  trem- 
bling with  the  same  sentiment. 
Nora  held  back  still,  but  there 
was  an  instinctive  drawing  closer 
of  the  two  figures— irresistible,  in- 
voluntary. 

"  Your  father  will  never  con- 
sent," she  said,  with  an  unsteady 
voice;  "and  my  father  will  never 
allow  it  against  his  will.  But, 
Lord  Rintoul — 

"Not  lord,  nor  Rintoul,"  he 
said. 

"You  never  liked  to  be  called 
Robin,"  Nbra  said,  with  a  half 
malicious  glance  into  his  face.  But 
poor  Rintoul  was  not  in  the  hu- 
mour for  jest.  He  took  her  hand, 
her  ami,  and  drew  it  through  his. 


[March 


"I  cannot  wait  to  think  about 
our  fathers.  I  have  such  need  of 
you,  Nora.  I  have  something  to 
tell  you  that  I  can  tell  to  no  one 
in  the  world  but  you.  I  want  my 
other  self  to  help  me.  I  want  my 
wife,  to  whom  I  can  speak — 

His  arm  was  quivering  with 
anxiety  and  emotion.  Though 
Nora  was  bewildered,  she  did  not 
hesitate — what  girl  would1? — from 
the  responsibility  thus  thrust  upon 
her.  To  be  so  urgently  wanted  is 
the  strongest  claim  that  can  be  put 
forth  upon  any  human  creature. 
Instinctively  she  gave  his  arm  a 
little  pressure,  supporting  rather 
than  supported,  and  said  "  Tell  me," 
turning  upon  him  freely,  without 
blush  or  faltering,  the  grave  sweet 
face  of  sustaining  love. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


Rolls  disappeared  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  he  had  that 
long  consultation  with  Mr  Mony- 
penny.  He  did  not  return  to  Dal- 
rulzian  that  night.  Marget,  with 
many  blushes  and  no  small  excite- 
ment, served  the  dinner,  which 
Bauby  might  be  said  to  have 
cooked  with  tears.  If  these  salt 
drops  were  kept  out  of  her  sauces, 
she  bedewed  the  white  apron,  which 
she  lifted  constantly  to  her  eyes. 
"  Maister  John  in  jyal !  and  oor 
Tammas  gone  after  him  ;  and  what 
will  I  say  to  his  maminaw?"  Bauby 
cried.  She  seemed  to  fear  that  it 
might  be  supposed  some  want  of 
care  on  her  part  which  had  led  to 
this  dreadful  result.  But  even  the 
sorrow  of  her  soul  did  not  inter- 
fere with  her  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  her  master's  guest.  Beau- 
fort's dinner  did  not  suffer,  what- 
ever else  might.  It  was  scrupu- 
lously cooked,  and  served  with  all 
the  care  of  which  Marget  was  cap- 
able ;  and  when  it  was  all  over, 


and  everything  carefully  put  aside, 
the  women  sat  down  together  in 
the  kitchen,  and  had  a  good  cry 
over  the  desolation  of  the  house. 
The  younger  maids,  perhaps,  were 
not  so  deeply  concerned  on  this 
point  as  Bauby,  who  was  an  old 
servant,  and  considered  Dalrulzian 
as  her  home :  but  they  were  all 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  dis- 
grace, as  well  as  sorry  for  the 
young  master,  who  had  "nae  pride," 
and  always  a  pleasant  word  for  his 
attendants  in  whatever  capacity. 
Their  minds  were  greatly  affected, 
too,  by  the  absence  of  Rolls.  Not 
a  man  in  the  house  but  the  stranger 
gentleman !  It  was  a  state  of  affairs 
which  alarmed  and  depressed  them, 
and  proved,  above  all  other  signs, 
that  a  great  catastrophe  had  hap- 
pened. Beaufort  sent  for  the  house- 
keeper after  dinner  to  give  her  such 
information  as  he  thought  neces- 
sary ;  and  Bauby  was  supported 
the  door  by  her  subordinates, 
ploring  her  all  the  way  to  keep 
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her  heart.  "  You'll  no'  let  on  to 
the  strange  gentleman."  "Ye'll 
keep  up  a  good  face,  and  no'  let 
him  see  how  sair  cast  down  ye 
are,"  they  said,  one  at  either  hand. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  strug- 
gling outside  the  door,  and  some 
stifled  sounds  of  weeping,  before 
it  was  opened,  and  Bauby  ap- 
peared, pushed  in  by  some  invis- 
ible agency  behind  her,  which 
closed  the  door  promptly  as  soon 
as  she  was  within.  She  was  not 
the  important  person  Beaufort  had 
expected  to  see ;  but  as  she  stood 
there,  with  her  large  white  apron 
thrown  over  her  arm,  and  her 
comely  countenance,  like  a  sky 
after  rain,  lighted  up  with  a  very 
wan  and  uncertain  smile,  putting 
the  best  face  she  could  upon  it, 
Beaufort's  sympathy  overcame  the 
inclination  to  laugh  which  he  might 
have  felt  in  other  circumstances, 
at  the  sight  of  her  sudden  en- 
trance and  troubled  clinging  to 
the  doorway.  "Good  evening," 

he  said,  "Mrs '     "They  call 

me  Bauby  Rolls,  at  your  service," 
said  Bauby,  with  a  curtsey  and  a 
suppressed  sob.  "  Mrs  Rolls,"  said 
Beaufort,  "your  master  may  not 
come  home  for  a  few  days;  he 
asked  me  to  tell  you  not  to  be 
anxious  ;  that  he  hoped  to  be  back 
soon  ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  about."  "  Eh  !  and  was 
he  so  kind  as  think  upon  me,  and 
him  in  such  trouble,"  cried  Bauby, 
giving  way  to  her  emotions.  "  But 
I'm  no'  alarmt ;  no,  no,  why  should 
I  be,"  she  added,  in  a  trembling 
voice.  "  He  will  be  hame,  no  doubt, 
in  a  day  or  twa,  as  ye  say,  sir, 
and  glad,  glad  we'll  a'  be.  It's 
not  that  we  have  any  doubt — but 
oh  !  what  will  his  mammaw  say 
to  me,"  cried  Bauby.  After  the 
tremulous  momentary  stand  she 
had  made,  her  tears  flowed  faster 
than  ever.  "There  has  no  such 
thing  happened  among  the  Erskines 
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since  ever  the  name  was  kent  in 
the  countryside,  and  that's  maist 
from  the  beginning,  as  it's  written 
in  Scripture."  "  It's  all  a  mistake," 
cried  Beaufort.  "  That  it  is— that 
it  is,"  cried  Bauby,  drying  her 
eyes.  And  then  she  added  with 
another  curtsey,  "I  hope  you'll 
find  everything  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, sir,  till  the  maister  comes 
hame.  Tammas — that's  the  butler, 
Tammas  Rolls,  my  brother,  sir,  if 
ye  please — is  no'  at  hame  to-night, 
and  you  wouldna  like  a  lass  aboot 
to  valet  ye ;  they're  all  young  but 
me.  But  if  you  would  put  out 
your  does  to  brush,  or  anything 
that  wants  doing,  outside  your  door, 
it  shall  a'  be  weel  attended  to.  I'm 
real  sorry  there's  no'  another  man 
aboot  the  house :  but  a'  that  women 
can  do  we'll  do,  and  with  good- 
will." "You  are  very  kind,  Mrs 
Rolls,"  said  Beaufort.  "  I  was  not 
thinking  of  myself — you  must  not 
mind  me.  I  shall  get  on  very 
well.  I  am  sorry  to  be  a  trouble 
to  you  at  such  a  melancholy  mo- 
ment." "Na,  na,  sir,  not  melan- 
choly," cried  Bauby,  with  her  eyes 
streaming;  "  sin'  ye  say,  and  a'body 
must  allow,  that  it's  just  a  mistake : 
we  manna  be  put  aboot  by  such- 
like trifles.  But  nae  doubt  it  will 
be  livelier  and  mair  pleesant  for 
yoursel',  sir,  when  Mr  John  and 
Tammas,  they  baith  come  hame. 
Would  you  be  wanting  anything 
more  to-night  V  "  Na,  I  never  let 
on,"  Bauby  said,  when  she  retired 
to  the  ready  support  of  her  hand- 
maidens outside  the  door  —  "  no' 
me;  I  keepit  a  stout  heart,  and 
I  said  to  him,  '  It's  of  nae  con- 
sequence, sir,'  I  said, — 'I'm  nane 
cast  down ;  it's  just  a  mistake — 
everybody  kens  that ;  and  that  he 
was  to  put  his  things  outside  his 
door.'  He  got  nothing  that  would 
go  against  the  credit  of  the  house 
out  of  me." 

But  in  spite  of  this  forlorn  con- 
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fidence  in  her  powers  of  baffling 
suspicion,  it  was  a  wretched  night 
that  poor  Bauby  spent.  John  was 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and  it 
was  known  where  he  was  ;  but  who 
could  say  where  Rolls  might  be  1 
Bauby  sat  up  half  through  the 
night  alone  in  the  great  empty 
kitchen  with  the  solemn-sounding 
clock  and  the  cat  purring  loudly  by 
the  fire.  She  was  as  little  used  to  the 
noises  of  the  night  as  Lord  Rintoul 
was,  and  in  her  agony  of  watching 
felt  the  perpetual  shock  and  thrill 
of  the  unknown  going  through  and 
through  her.  She  heard  steps  com- 
ing up  to  the  house  a  hundred  times 
through  the  night,  and  stealing 
stealthily  about  the  doors.  "  Is 
that  you,  Tarn  mas  1 "  she  said  again 
and  again,  peering  out  into  the 
night :  but  nobody  appeared.  Nor 
did  he  appear  next  day,  or  the 
next.  After  her  first  panic,  Bauby 
gave  out  that  he  was  with  his 
master — that  she  had  never  expect- 
ed him — in  order  to  secure  him  from 
remark.  But  in  her  own  mind 
horrible  doubts  arose.  He  had 
always  been  the  most  irreproach- 
able of  men ;  but  what  if,  in  the 
shock  of  this  catastrophe,  even 
Tammas  should  have  taken  to  ill 
ways?  Drink — that  was  the  na- 
tural suggestion.  Who  can  fathom 
the  inscrutable  attractions  it  has, 
so  that  men  yield  to  it  who  never 
could  have  been  suspected  of  such  a 
weakness1?  Most  women  of  the  lower 
classes  have  the  conviction  that 
no  man  can  resist  it.  Heart-wrung 
for  his  master,  shamed  to  his  soul 
for  the  credit  of  the  house,  had 
Rolls,  too,  after  successfully  com- 
bating temptation  for  all  his  re- 
spectable life,  yielded  to  the  demon? 
Bauby  trembled,  but  kept  her  ter- 
rors to  herself.  She  said  he  might 
come  back  at  any  moment — he  was 
with  his  maister.  Where  else  was 
it  likely  at  such  a  time  that  he 
should  be  ? 


[March 


But  Rolls  was  not  with  his  mas- 
ter. He  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
and  momentous  act.  There  were 
no  superstitious  alarms  about  him, 
as  about  Rintoul,  and  no  question 
in  his  mind  what  to  do.  Before  he 
left  Dalrulzian  that  sad  morning, 
he  had  shaped  all  the  possibilities 
in  his  thoughts,  and  knew  what 
he  intended ;  and  his  conversation 
with  Mr  Monypenny  gave  sub- 
stance and  a  certain  reasonableness 
to  his  resolution.  But  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  by  one  impetuous 
movement  to  precipitate  affairs. 
He  had  never  in  his  life  acted 
hastily,  and  he  had  occasional  tre- 
mors of  the  flesh  which  chilled  his 
impulse  and  made  him  pause.  But 
the  interval,  which  was  so  bitter  to 
his  master,  although  all  the  look- 
ers-on, congratulated  themselves  it 
could  do  him  no  harm,  was  ex- 
actly what  Rolls  wanted  in  the 
extraordinary  crisis  to  which  he 
had  come.  A  humble  person,  quite 
unheroic  in  his  habits  as  in  his 
antecedents,  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  the  extraordinary 
project  which  had  entered  his  mind 
should  have  been  carried  out  with 
the  enthusiastic  impulse  of  romantic 
youth.  But  few  youths,  however 
romantic,  would  have  entertained 
such  a  purpose  as  that  which  now 
occupied  Rolls.  There  are  many 
who  would  risk  a  great  deal  to 
smuggle  an  illustrious  prisoner  out 
of  his  prison.  But  this  was  an  en- 
terprise of  a  very  different  kind. 
He  left  Mr  Monypenny  with  his 
head  full  of  thoughts  which  were 
not  all  heroic.  None  of  his  in- 
quiries had  been  made  without 
meaning.  The  self-devotion  which 
was  in  him  was  of  a  sober  kind, 
not  the  devotion  of  a  Highland 
clansman,  an  Evan  Dhu  :  and 
though  the  extraordinary  expedi- 
ent he  had  planned  appeared  to 
him  more  and  not  less  alarming 
than  the  reality,  his  own  self-sacri- 
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fice  was  not  without  a  certain  cal- 
culation and  caution  too. 

All  these  things  had  been  seri- 
ously weighed  and  balanced  in  his 
mind.  He  had  considered  his  sis- 
ter's interest,  and  even  his  own 
eventual  advantage.  He  had  never 
neglected  these  primary  objects  of 
life,  and  he  did  not  do  so  now. 
But  though  all  was  taken  into 
account  and  carefully  considered, 
Rolls's  first  magnanimous  purpose 
was  never  shaken ;  and  the  use  he 
made  of  the  important  breathing- 
time  of  these  intervening  days  was 
characteristic.  He  had,  like  most 
men,  floating  in  his  mind  several 
things  which  he  intended  "  some 
time"  to  do, — a  vague  intention 
which,  in  the  common  course  of 
affairs,  is  never  carried  out.  One 
of  these  things  was  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  to  Rolls 
was  as  much  as  London  and  Paris 
and  Rome  made  into  one.  All  his 
patriotic  feelings,  all  that  respect 
for  antiquity  which  is  natural  to 
the  mind  of  a  Scot,  and  the  pride  of 
advancing  progress  and  civilisation 
which  becomes  a  man  of  this  cen- 
tury, were  involved  in  his  desire  to 
visit  the  capital  of  his  own  country. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  facilities  of 
travel,  he  had  been  there  but  once 
before,  and  that  in  his  youth. 
With  a  curious  solemnity  he  deter- 
mined to  make  this  expedition  now. 
It  seemed  the  most  suitable  way  of 
spending  these  all-important  days, 
before  he  took  the  step  beyond 
which  he  did  not  know  what  might 
happen  to  him.  A  more  serious 
visitor,  yet  one  more  determined 
to  see  everything  and  to  take  the 
full  advantage  of  all  he  saw,  never 
entered  that  romantic  town.  He 
looked  like  a  rural  elder  of  the 
gravest  Calvinistic  type  as  he  walk- 
ed, in  his  black  coat  and  loosely  tied 
white  neckcloth,  about  the  lofty 
streets.  He  went  to  Holyrood, 
and  gazed  with  reverence  and  pro- 
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found  belief  at  the  stains  of  Riz- 
zio's  blood.  He  mounted  up  to 
the  Castle,  and  examined  Mons 
Meg  with  all  the  care  of  a  his- 
torical observer.  He  even  in- 
spected the  pictures  in  the  Na- 
tional Collection  with  unbounded 
respect,  if  little  knowledge,  and 
climbed  the  Observatory  on  the 
Calton  Hill.  There  were  many 
spectators  about  the  streets,  who 
remarked  him  as  he  walked  about, 
looking  conscientiously  at  every- 
thing, with  mingled  amazement 
and  respect ;  for  his  respectability, 
his  sober  curiosity,  his  unvary- 
ing seriousness,  were  remarkable 
enough  to  catch  an  intelligent  eye. 
But  nobody  suspected  that  Rolls's 
visit  to  Edinburgh  was  the  solemn 
visit  of  a  martyr,  permitting  him- 
self the  indulgence  of  a  last  look 
at  the  scenes  that  interested  him 
most,  ere  giving  himself  up  to  an 
unknown  and  mysterious  doom. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
having  satisfied  himself  fully,  he 
returned  home.  He  was  quite 
satisfied.  Whatever  might  now 
happen,  he  had  fulfilled  his  inten- 
tion, and  realised  his  dreams :  noth- 
ing could  take  away  from  him  the 
gratification  thus  secured.  He  had 
seen  the  best  that  earth  contained, 
and  now  was  ready  for  the  worst, 
whatever  that  might  be.  Great  and 
strange  sights,  prodigies  unknown 
to  his  fathers,  were  befitting  and 
natural  objects  to  occupy  him  at 
this  moment  of  fate.  It  was  still 
early  when  he  got  back  :  he  stopped 
at  the  Tinto  station,  not  at  that 
which  was  nearest  to  Dalrulzian, 
and  slowly  making  his  way  up  by 
the  fatal  road,  visited  the  scene 
of  Torrance's  death.  The  lodge- 
keeper  called  out  to  him,  as  he 
turned  that  way,  that  the  road 
was  shut  up ;  but  Rolls  paid  no 
heed.  He  clambered  over  the 
hurdles  that  were  placed  across, 
and  soon  reached  the  scene  of  the 
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tragedy.  The  marks  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  were  scarcely  yet  obliterated, 
and  the  one  fatal  point  at  which 
the  terrified  brute  had  dinted  deep- 
ly into  the  tough  clay,  its  last  des- 
perate, attempt  to  hold  its  footing, 
was  almost  as  distinct  as  ever. 

The  terrible  incident  with  which 
he  had  so  much  to  do  came  before 
him  with  a  confused  perception  of 
things  he  had  not  thought  of  at 
the  time,  reviving,  as  in  a  dream, 
before  his  very  eyes.  He  remem- 
bered that  Torrance  lay  with  his 
head  down  the  stream  — a  point 
which  had  not  struck  him  as  im- 
portant; and  he  remembered  that 
Lord  Rintoul  had  appeared  out  of 
the  wood  at  his  cry  for  help  so 
quickly,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  far  away  when  the  accident 
took  place.  What  special  signi- 
fication there  might  be  in  these 
facts  Rolls  was  not  sufficiently 
clear-headed  to  see.  But  he  noted 
them  with  great  gravity  in  a  little 
note-book,  which  he  had  bought  for 
the  purpose.  Then,  having  con- 
cluded everything,  he  set  out  sol- 
emnly on  his  way  to  Dunearn. 

It  was  a  long  walk.  The  au- 
tumnal afternoon  closed  in  mists ; 
the  moon  rose  up  out  of  a  haze 
— the  harvest -moon,  with  a  little 
redness  in  her  light.  The  land- 
scape was  dim  in  this  mellowed 
vapour,  and  everything  subdued. 
The  trees,  with  all  their  fading 
glories,  hung  still  in  the  haze ; 
the  river  tinkled  with  a  far-off 
sound ;  the  lights  in  the  cot- 
tages were  blurred,  and  looked  like 
huge  vague  lamps  in  the  milky 
air,  as  Rolls  trudged  on  slowly, 
surely,  to  the  place  of  fate.  It 
took  him  a  long  time  to  walk  there, 
and  he  did  not  hurry.  Why 
should  he  hurry1?  He  was  sure, 
went  he  ever  so  slowly,  to  arrive 
in  time.  As  he  went  along,  all 
things  that  ever  he  had  done  came 
up  into  his  mind.  His  youth- 
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ful  extravagances — for  Rolls,  too, 
had  once  been  young  and  silly; 
his  gradual  settling  into  manhood  ; 
his  aspirations,  which  he  once  had, 
like  the  best ;  his  final  anchorage, 
which,  if  not  in  a  very  exalted 
post,  nor  perhaps  what  he  had 
once  hoped  for,  was  yet  so  respect- 
able. Instead  of  the  long  lines  of 
trees,  the  hedgerows,  and  cottages 
which  marked  the  road,  it  was  his 
own  life  that  Rolls  walked  through 
as  he  went  on.  He  thought  of  the 
old  folk,  his  father  and  mother ;  he 
seemed  to  see  Bauby  and  himself 
and  the  others  coming  home  in  just 
such  a  misty  autumn  night  from 
school.  Jock,  poor  fellow  !  who 
had  gone  to  sea,  and  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  years ;  Willie,  who 
'listed,  and  nearly  broke  the  old 
mother's  heart.  How  many  ship- 
wrecks there  had  been  among  the 
lads  he  once  knew  !  Rolls  felt, 
with  a  warmth  of  satisfaction 
about  his  heart,  how  well  it  was 
to  have  walked  uprightly,  to  have 
"  won  through  "  the  storms  of  life, 
and  to  have  been  a  credit  and  a 
comfort  to  all  belonging  to  him. 
If  anything  was  worth  living  for, 
that  was.  Willie  and  Jock  had 
both  been  cleverer  than  he,  poor 
fellows !  but  they  had  both  dropped, 
and  he  had  held  on.  Rolls  did  not 
want  to  be  proud ;  he  was  quite 
willing  to  say,  "  If  it  had  not  been 

for  the  grace  of  God  ! "  but  yet 

it  gave  him  an  elevating  sense  of 
the  far  superior  pleasure  it  was  to 
conquer  your  inclinations  in  the 
days  of  your  youth,  and  to  do  well 
whatever  might  oppose.  When  the 
name  of  Rolls  was  mentioned  by 
any  one  about  Dunearn,  it  would 
always  be  said  that  two  of  them 
had  done  very  well — Tammas  and 
Bauby  :  these  were  the  two.  They 
had  always  held  by  one  another; 
they  had  always  been  respectable 
But  here  Rolls  stopped  in 
thoughts,  taking  a  long  br 
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After  this,  after  what  was  going 
to  happen,  what  would  the  folk 
say  then  ?  Would  a  veil  drop  after 
to-day  upon  the  unblemished  record 
of  his  life1?  He  had  never  stood 
before  a  magistrate  in  all  his  days 
— never  seen  how  the  world  looked 
from  the  inside  of  a  prison,  even  as 
a  visitor — had  iio-thing  to  do,  no- 
thing to  do  with  that  side  of  the 
world.  He  waved  his  hand,  as  if 
separating  by  a  mystic  line  between 
all  that  was  doubtful  or  disrepu- 
table, and  his  own  career.  But 
now — — .  Thus  through  the  misty 
darkening  road,  with  now  a  red 
gleam  from  a  smithy,  and  now  a 
softer  glimmer  from  a  cottage- 
door,  and  anon  the  trees  standing 
out  of  the  mists,  and  the  landscape 
widening  about  him,  Rolls  came 
on  slowly,  very  seriously,  to  Dun- 
earn.  The  long  tower  of  the 
Town  House,  which  had  seemed  to 
threaten  and  call  upon  Lord  Rin- 
toul,  was  the  first  thing  that 
caught  the  eye  of  Rolls.  The 
moon  shone  upon  it,  making  a 
white  line  of  it  against  the  cloudy 
sky. 

Mr  Monypenny  was  at  dinner 
with  his  family.  They  dined  at 
six  o'clock,  which  was  thought  a 
rather  fashionable  hour,  and  the 
comfortable  meal  was  just  over. 
Instead  of  wine,  the  good  man  per- 
mitted himself  one  glass  of  toddy 
when  the  weather  grew  cold.  He 
was  sitting  between  the  table  and 
the  fire,  and  liis  wife  sat  on  the 
other  side  giving  him  her  com- 
pany and  consolation,  —  for  Mr 
Monypenny  was  somewhat  low  and 
despondent.  He  had  been  moved 
by  Sir  James  Montgomery's  warm 
and  sudden  partisanship  and  belief 
of  John  Erskine's  story;  but  he 
was  a  practical  man  himself,  and 
lie  could  not,  he  owned,  shaking 
his  head,  take  a  sensational  view. 
To  tell  him  that  there  should  have 
been  just  such  an  encounter  as 
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seemed  probable — high  words  be- 
tween two  gentlemen — but  that 
they  should  part  with  no  harm  done, 
and  less  than  an  hour  after  one  of 
them  be  found  lying  dead  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Scaur — that  was  more 
than  he  could  swallow  in  the' way 
of  a  story.  To  gain  credence,  there 
should  have  been  less  or  more. 
Let  him  hold  his  tongue  altogether 
— a  man  is  never  called  upon  to 
criminate  himself — or  let  him  say 
all.  "  Then  you  must  just  give 
him  a  word,  my  dear,  to  say 
nothing  about  it,"  said  Mrs  Mony- 
penny, who  was  anxious  too.  "  But 
that's  just  impossible,  my  dear,  for 
he  blurted  it  all  out  to  the  sheriff 
just  as  he  told  it  to  me."  "  Do 
you  not  think  it's  a  sign  of  inno- 
cence that  he  should  keep  to  one 
story,  and  when  it's  evidently 
against  himself,  so  far  as  it  goes  ? " 
"  A.  sign  of  innocence  ! "  Mr  Mony- 
penny said,  with  a  snort  of  impa- 
tience. He  took  his  toddy  very 
sadly,  finding  no  exhilaration  in  it. 
"  Pride  will  prevent  him  departing 
from  his  story,"  he  said.  "  If  he 
had  spoken  out  like  a  man,  and 
called  for  help  like  a  Christian,  it 
would  have  been  nothing.  All  this 
fuss  is  his  own  doing — a  panic  at 
the  moment,  and  pride — pride  now, 
and  nothing  more." 

"  If  ye  please,"  said  the  trim 
maid  who  was  Mr  Monypenny's 
butler  and  footman  all  in  one — 
the  "  table-maid,"  as  she  was  called 
— "there's  one  wanting  to  speak 
to  ye,  sir.  I've  put  him  into  the 
office,  and  he  says  he  can  wait." 

"  One  !  and  who  may  the  one 
be  1 "  said  Mr  Monypenny. 

"  Weel,  sir,  he's  got  his  hat  doon 
on  his  brows  and  a  comforter  aboot 
his  throat,  and  he  looks  sore  for- 
foughten,  as  if  he  had  travelled  all 
the  day,  and  no'  a  word  to  throw 
at  a  dog  ;  but  I  think  it's  Mr  Rolls, 
the  butler  at  Dalrulzian." 

"  Rolls  !  "  said  Mr  Monypenny. 
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"  I'll  go  to  him  directly,  Jeanie. 
That's  one  thing  off  my  mind.  I 
thought  that  old  body  had  disap- 
peared rather  than  bear  witness 
against  his  master,"  he  said,  when 
the  girl  had  closed  the  door. 

"But  oh,  if  he's  going  to  bear 
witness  against  his  master,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  to  dis- 
appear," said  the  sympathetic  wife. 
"  Nasty  body  !  to  eat  folk's  bread, 
and  then  to  get  them  into  trou- 
ble." 

"  Whesht  with  your  foolish  re- 
marks, my  dear :  that  is  clean 
against  the  law,  and  it  would  have 
had  a  very  bad  appearance,  and 
prejudiced  the  Court  against  us," 
Mr  Monypenny  said  as  he  went 
away.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
was  not  glad ;  for  Rolls  was  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  witnesses 
against  his  master.  The  agent 
went  to  his  office  with  a  darkened 
brow.  It  was  not  well  lighted,  for 
the  lamp  had  been  turned  down, 
and  the  fire  was  low.  Rolls  rose 
up  from  where  he  had  been  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  a  chair  as  Mr  Mony- 
penny came  in.  He  had  unwound 
his  comforter  from  his  neck,  and 
taken  off  his  hat.  His  journey, 
and  his  troubled  thoughts,  and  the 
night  air,  had  limped  and  damped 
him  ;  the  starch  was  out  of  his  tie, 
and  the  air  of  conscious  rectitude 
out  of  his  aspect.  He  made  a 
solemn  but  tremulous  bow,  and 
stood  waiting  till  the  door  was 
closed,  and  the  man  of  business 
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had  thrown  himself  into  a  chair. 
"  Well,  Rolls — so  you  have  come 
back  ! "  Mr  Monypenny  said. 

"  Ay,  sir,  I've  come  back.  I've 
brought  you  the  man,  Mr  Mony- 
penny, that  did  yon." 

"Good  Lord,  Rolls!  that  did 
what  1  You  take  away  my  breath." 

"  I'll  do  it  more  or  I'm  done. 
The  man  that  coupit  yon  poor  lad 
Tinto  and  his  muckle  horse  ower 
the  brae." 

Mr  Monypenny  started  to  his 
feet.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me — 
Lord  bless  us,  man,  speak  out, 
can't  ye  !  The  man  that —  -  Are 
ye  in  your  senses,  Rolls  1  And  who 
may  this  man  be  ? " 

"You  see  before  you,  sir,  one 
that's  nae  better  than  a  coward. 
I  thought  it  would  blow  by.  I 
thought  the  young  master  would 
be  cleared  in  a  moment.  There 
was  nae  ill  meaning  in  my  breast. 
I  did  the  best  I  could  for  him  as 
soon  as  it  was  done,  and  lostna  a 
moment.  But  my  courage  failed 
me  to  say  it  was  me— — 

"  You  !  "  cried  Monypenny,  with 
a  shout  that  rang  through  the 
house. 

"Just  me,  and  no  other;  and 
what  for  110'  me  1  Am  I  steel  and 
aim,  to  take  ill  words  from  a  man 
that  was  no  master  of  mine "?  Ye 
can  shut  me  up  in  your  prison — I 
meant  him  no  hairm— and  hang 
me  if  you  like.  I'll  no'  let  an 
innocent  man  suffer  instead  of  me. 
I've  come  to  give  myself  up." 


CHAPTER    XL. 


"  DEAR  MR  ERSKIXE, — I  do  not 
know  what  words  to  use  to  tell  you 
how  pained  and  distressed  we  are 
— I  speak  for  my  mother  as  well 
as  myself — to  find  that  nothing  has 
been  done  to  relieve  you  from  the 
consequence  of  such  a  ridiculous 
as  well  as  unhappy  mistake.  We 


found  my  brother  Robin  as  anxious 
as  we  were,  or  more  so,  if  that  were 
possible,  to  set  matters  right  at  once; 
but  unfortunately  on  the  day  after, 
the  funeral  took  up  all  thoughts : 
and  what  other  obstacles  intervened 
next  day  I  cannot  rightly  tell,  but 
something  or  other — I  am  too  im- 
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patient  and  pained  to  inquire  what 
— came  in  the  way ;  and  they  tell 
me  now  that  to-morrow  is  the  day 
of  the  examination,  and  that  it  is  of 
no  use  now  to  forestall  justice,  which 
will  certainly  set  you  free  to-mor- 
row. Oh,  dear  Mr  Erskine,  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  sick  and  sore  my 
heart  is  to  think  that  you  have 
been  in  confinement  (it  seems  too 
dreadful,  too  ludicrous,  to  be  true), 
in  confinement  all  these  long  days. 
I  feel  too  angry,  too  miserable,  to 
think  of  it.  I  have  been  crying, 
as  if  that  would  do  you  any  good, 
and  rushing  up  and  down  abusing 
everybody.  I  think  that  in  his 
heart  Robin  feels  it  more  than  any 
of  us  :  he  feels  the  injustice,  the 
foolishness  ;  but  still  he  has  been  to 
blame,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  ex- 
cuse him.  We  have  not  dared  to 
tell  poor  Carry — though,  indeed,  I 
need  not  attempt  to  conceal  from 
you,  who  have  seen  so  much,  that 
poor  Carry,  though  she  is  dreadfully 
excited  and  upset,  is  not  miserable, 
as  you  would  expect  a  woman  to 
be  in  her  circumstances.  Could  it 
be  expected  ?  But  I  don't  know 
what  she  might  do  if  she  heard 
what  has  happened  to  you.  She 
might  take  some  step  of  her  own 
accord,  and  that  would  be  not 
prudent,  I  suppose ;  so  we  don't 
tell  her.  Oh,  Mr  Erskine,  did  you 
ever  think  how  miserable  women 
are  ?  I  never  realised  it  till  now. 
Here  am  I,  and,  still  more,  here  is 
my  mother.  She  is  not  a  child,  or 
an  incapable  person,  I  hope  !  yet 
she  can  do  nothing — nothing  to  free 
you.  She  is  as  helpless  as  if  she 
were  a  baby.  It  seems  to  me  ridi- 
culous that  Robin's  opinion  should 
be  worth  taking,  and  mine  not ; 
but  that  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
My  mother  can  do  nothing  but 
persuade  and  plead  with  a  boy  like 
Robin,  to  do  that  which  she  her- 
self, at  her  age,  wise  as  she  is,  good 
as  she  is,  cannot  do.  As  you  are 
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a  man,  you  may  think  this  of  no 
importance  ;  and  mamma  says  it  is 
nature,  and  cannot  be  resisted,  and 
smiles.  But  if  you  suppose  she  does 
not  feel  it ! — if  she  could  have  been 
your  bail,  or  whatever  it  is,  you 
may  be  sure  you  would  not  have 
been  a  single  night  in  that  place  ! 
but  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  go 
down  on  our  knees  to  the  men  who 
have  it  in  their  power,  and  I,  un- 
fortunately, have  not  been  brought 
up  to  go  down  on  my  knees.  For- 
give me  for  this  outburst.  I  am 
so  miserable  to  think  where  you 
are,  and  why,  and  that  I — I  mean 
we — can  do  nothing.  What  can  I 
say  to  you  1  Dear  Mr  Erskine, 
our  thoughts  are  with  you  con- 
stantly. My  mother  sends  you  her 
love.  EDITH." 

Edith  felt  perhaps  that  this  was 
not  a  very  prudent  letter.  She 
was  not  thinking  of  prudence,  but 
of  relieving  her  own  mind  and  com- 
forting John  Erskine,  oppressed 
and  suffering.  And  besides,  she 
was  herself  in  a  condition  of  great 
excitement  and  agitation.  She  had 
been  brought  back  from  Tinto,  she 
and  her  mother,  with  a  purpose. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  said  to  her  in 
so  many  words  ;  but  it  was  certain- 
ly conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the 
female  members  of  the  family  gen- 
erally that  Millefleurs  was  at  the 
end  of  his  patience,  and  his  suit 
must  have  an  answer  once  for  all. 
Carry  had  been  told  of  the  proposal 
by  her  mother,  and  had  pledged 
herself  to  say  nothing  against  it. 
And  she  had  kept  her  promise, 
though  with  difficulty,  reserving  to 
herself  the  power  to  act  afterwards 
if  Edith  should  be  driven  to  con- 
sent against  her  will.  "  Another 
of  us  shall  not  do  it,"  Carry  said ; 
"  oh,  not  if  I  can  help  it !  "  "I  do 
not  believe  that  Edith  will  do  it," 
said  Lady  Lindores ;  "  but  let  us 
not  interfere  —  let  us  not  inter- 
2c 
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fere  !  "  Carry,  therefore,  closed  her 
mouth  resolutely  ;  but  as  she  kissed 
her  sister,  she  could  not  help  whis- 
pering in  her  ear,  "  Remember 
that  I  will  always  stand  by  you — 
always,  whatever  happens  !  "  This 
was  at  Lindores,  where  Carry,  pin- 
ing to  see  once  more  the  face  of  the 
outer  world  since  it  had  so  changed 
to  her,  drove  her  mother  and  sister 
in  the  afternoon,  returning  home 
alone  with  results  which  were  not 
without  importance  in  her  life. 
But  in  the  meantime  it  is  Edith 
with  whom  we  have  to  do.  She 
reached  home  with  the  sense  of 
having  a  certain  ordeal  before  her 
— something  which  she  had  to  pass 
through,  not  without  pain — which 
would  bring  her  into  direct  antag- 
onism with  her  father,  and  con- 
vulse the  household  altogether. 
Even  the  idea  that  she  must  more 
or  less  vex  Millefleurs  distressed 
and  excited  her;  for  indeed  she 
was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  she 
was  "very  fond  of"  Millefleurs, 
though  it  was  ridiculous  to  think 
of  him  in  any  other  capacity  than 
that  of  a  brotherly  friend.  And 
it  was  at  this  moment  she  made 
the  discovery  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  promises  of  Rintoul  and 
Millefleurs,  nothing  had  been  done 
for  John.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  letter  which  we  have  just 
quoted  was  at  once  an  expres- 
sion of  sympathy,  very  warm,  and 
indeed  impassioned  —  more  than 
sympathy,  indignation,  wrath,  sen- 
timents which  were  nothing  less 
than  violent — and  a  way  of  easing 
her  own  excited  mind  which  noth- 
ing else  could  have  furnished.  "  I 
am  going  to  write  to  John  Erskine," 
she  said,  with  the  boldness  produced 
by  so  great  a  crisis  ;  and  Lady  Lin- 
dores had  not  interfered.  She  said, 
"  Give  him  my  love,"  and  that  was 
all.  No  claim  of  superior  prudence, 
or  even  wisdom,  has  been  made  for 
Lady  Lindores.  She  had  to  do  the 
best  she  could  among  all  these  im- 
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perfections.  Perhaps  she  thought 
that,  having  expressed  all  her  angry 
glowing  heart  to  John,  in  the  out- 
flowing of  impassioned  sympathy, 
the  girl  would  be  more  likely,  in 
the  reaction  and  fear  lest  she  had 
gone  too  far,  to  be  kind  to  Mille- 
fleurs ;  for  who  can  gauge  the  ebb- 
ings  and  flowings  of  these  young 
fantastic  souls  1  And  as  for  Lady 
Lindores's  private  sentiments,  she 
would  not  have  forced  her  daughter 
a  hairbreadth  ;  and  she  had  a  good 
deal  of  pain  to  reconcile  herself  to 
Millefleurs's  somewhat  absurd  fig- 
ure as  the  husband  of  Edith.  But 
yet,  when  all  is  said,  to  give  your 
child  the  chance  of  being  a  duchess, 
who  would  not  sacrifice  a  little  1  If 
only  Edith  could  make  up  her  mind 
to  it !  Lady  Lindores  went  no 
further.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
important  moment  approached,  she 
could  not  help,  like  Carry,  breath- 
ing a  word  in  her  child's  ear,  "  Re- 
member, there  is  no  better  heart  in 
existence,"  she  said.  "A  woman 
could  not  have  a  better  man." 
Edith,  in  her  excitement,  grasped 
her  mother's  arms  with  her  two 
hands  ;  but  all  the  answer  she  gave 
was  a  little  nervous  laugh.  She 
had  no  voice  to  reply. 

"You  will  remember,  Millefleurs, 
that  my  daughter  is  very  young — 
and — and  shy,"  said  Lord  Lindores, 
on  the  other  side.  He  was  de- 
voured by  a  desire  to  say,  "  If  she 
refuses  you,  never  mind — I  will 
make  her  give  in ; "  which  indeed 
was  what  he  had  said  in  a  kind  of 
paraphrase  to  Torrance.  But  Mille- 
fleurs was  not  the  sort  of  person 
to  whom  this  could  be  said.  He 
drew  himself  up  a  little,  and  puffed 
out  his  fine  chest,  when  his  future 
father-in-law  (as  they  hoped)  made 
this  remark.  If  Edith  was  not  as 
willing  to  have  him  as  he  was  to 
have  her,  she  was  not  for  Mille- 
fleurs. He  almost  resented  the  in- 
terference. "  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Lady  Edith  and  I  will  quite  under- 
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stand  each  other — whichever  way 
it  may  be,"  Millefleurs  added  with 
a  sigh,  which  suited  the  situation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  thought 
there  could  not  be  very  much  doubt 
as  to  the  reply.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible that  they  could  have  made 
him  stay  only  to  get  a  refusal  at 
the  end — and  Millefleurs  was  well 
aware  that  the  girls  were  very  few 
who  could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to 
refuse  a  future  dukedom  :  besides, 
had  it  not  been  a  friendship  at  first 
sight — an  immediate  liking,  if  not 
love  1  To  refuse  him  now  would  be 
strange  indeed.  It  was  not  until 
after  dinner  that  the  fated  moment 
came.  Neither  Lord  Lindores  nor 
Rintoul  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  Lady  Lindores,  hav- 
ing her  previous  orders,  left  the 
field  clear  almost  immediately  after 
the  entrance  of  the  little  hero. 
There  was  nothing  accidental  about 
it,  as  there  generally  is,  or  appears 
to  be,  about  the  scene  of  such 
events.  The  great  drawing-room, 
all  softly  lighted  and  warm,  was 
never  abandoned  in  this  way  in 
the  evening.  Edith  stood  before 
the  fire,  clasping  her  hands  together 
nervously,  the  light  falling  warm 
upon  her  black  dress  and  the  gleams 
of  reflection  from  its  jet  trimmings. 
They  had  begun  to  talk  before  Lady 
Lindores  retreated  to  the  back- 
ground to  look  for  something,  as 
she  said ;  and  Millefleurs  allowed 
the  subject  they  were  discussing  to 
come  to  an  end  before  he  entered 
upon  anything  more  important. 
He  concluded  his  little  argument 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  and 
then  he  paused  and  cleared  his 
throat. 

"Lady  Edith,"  he  said,  "you 
may  not  have  noticed  that  we  are 
alone."  He  folded  his  little  hands 
together,  and  put  out  his- chest,  and 
made  all  his  curves  more  remark- 
able, involuntarily,  as  he  said  this. 
It  was  his  way  of  opening  a  new 
subject,  and  he  was  not  carried 
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out  of  his  way  by  excitement  as 
Edith  was. 

She  looked  round  breathlessly, 
and  said,  "  Has  mamma  gone  ? " 
with  a  little  gasp — a  mixture  of 
agitation  and  shame.  The  sense 
even  that  she  was  false  in  her  pre- 
tence at  surprise — for  did  she  not 
know  what  was  coming  ? — agitated 
her  still  more. 

"Yeth,"  said  Millefleurs,  draw- 
ing out  his  lisp  into  a  sort  of  sigh. 
"  I  have  asked  that  I  might  see  you 
by  yourself.  You  will  have  thought, 
perhaps,  that  for  me  to  stay  here 
when  the  family  was  in — affliction, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  bad  taste, 
don't  you  know  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Edith,  faltering,  "  I 
did  not  think  so  ;  I  thought — 

"That  is  exactly  so,"  said  Mille- 
fleurs, seriously.  "It  is  a  great 
bore,  to  be  sure ;  but  you  and  I 
are  not  like  two  nobodies.  The 
truth  is,  I  had  to  speak  to  your 
father  first :  it  seemed  to  be  the 
best  thing  to  do, — and  now  I  have 
been  waiting  to  have  this  chance. 
Lady  Edith,  I  hope  you  are  very 
well  aware  that  I  am — very  fond 
of  you,  don't  you  know?  I  al- 
ways thought  we  were  fond  of  one 
another — 

"  You  were  quite  right,  Lord 
Millefleurs,"  cried  Edith,  nervously ; 
"  you  have  been  so  nice — you  have 
been  like  another  brother — 

"  Thanks ;  but  it  was  not  quite 
in  that  way."  Here  Millefleurs 
put  out  his  plump  hand  and  took 
hers  in  a  soft,  loose  clasp— a  clasp 
which  was  affectionate  but  totally 
unimpassioned.  He  patted  the 
hand  with  his  fingers  as  he  held 
it  in  an  encouraging,  friendly 
way.  "That's  very  pleasant;  but 
it  doesn't  do,  don't  you  know? 
People  would  have  said  we  were, 
one  of  us,  trifling  with  the  other. 
I  told  Lord  Lindores  that  there 
was  not  one  other  girl  in  the  world 
— that  is,  in  this  country — whom  I 
ever  could  wish  to  marry  but  you. 
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He  was  not  displeased,  and  I  have 
been  waiting  ever  since  to  ask; 
don't  you  think  we  might  marry, 
Lady  Edith?  I  should  like  it  if 
you  would.  I  hope  I  have  not 
been  abrupt,  or  anything  of  that 
sort." 

"  Oh  no  ! — you  are  always  con- 
siderate, always  kind,"  cried  Edith; 
"but,  dear  Lord  Millefleurs,  listen 
to  me,  —  I  don't  think  it  would 

"No?"  he  said,  with  rather  a 
blank  air,  suddenly  pausing  in  the 
soft  pat  of  encouragement  he  was 
giving  her  upon  the  hand  ;  but  he 
did  not  drop  the  hand,  nor  did 
•Edith  take  it  from  him.  She  had 
recovered  her  breath  and  her  com- 
posure ;  her  heart  fluttered  no  more. 
The  usual  half  laugh  with  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to 
him  came  into  her  voice. 

"No?"  said  Millefleurs.  "But, 
indeed,  I  think  it  would  do  very 
nicely.  We  understand  each  other 
very  well ;  we  belong  to  the  same 
milieu"  (how  pleased  Lord  Lin- 
dores  would  have  been  to  hear 
this,  and  how  amazed  the  Duke  !), 
"and  we  are  fond  of  each  other. 
We  are  both  young,  and  you  are 
extremely  pretty.  Dear  Edith — 
mayn't  I  call  you  so? — I  think  it 
would  do  admirably,  delightfully  !  " 

"  Certainly  you  may  call  me  so," 
she  said,  with  a  smile;  "but  on 
the  old  footing,  not  any  new  one. 
There  is  a  difference  between  being 
fond  of  any  one,  and  being  —  in 
love."  Edith  said  this  with  a  hot, 
sudden  blush ;  then  shaking  her 
head  as  if  to  shake  that  other  sen- 
timent off,  added,  by  way  of  re- 
assuring herself,  "  don't  you  know?" 
with  a  tremulous  laugh.  Little 
Millefleurs's  countenance  grew  more 
grave.  He  was  not  in  love  with 
any  passion ;  still  he  did  not  like 
to  be  refused. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  can't  laugh," 
he  said,  putting  down  her  hand; 
"it  is  too  serious.  I  do  not  see  the 
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difference,  for  my  part.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  falling  in  love 
was  a  rather  vulgar  way  of  describ- 
ing the  matter.  I  think  we  have 
all  that  is  wanted  for  a  happy 
marriage.  If  you  do  not  love  me 
so  much  as  I  love  you,  there  is 
no  great  harm  in  that ;  it  will 
come  in  time.  I  feel  sure  that  I 
should  be  a  very  good  husband, 
and  you — 

"  Would  not  be  a  good  wife — oh 
no,  no  !  "  cried  Edith,  with  a  little 
shudder,  shrinking  from  him  ;  then 
she  turned  towards  him  again  with 
sudden  compunction.  "  You  must 
not  suppose  it  is  unkindness ;  but 
think, — two  people  who  have  been 
like  brother — and  sister." 

"  The  only  time,"  said  Millefleurs, 
still  more  seriously,  "  that  I  ever 
stood  in  this  position  before,  it 
was  the  relationship  of  mother  and 
son  that  was  suggested  to  me — with 
equal  futility,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  so ; — brother  and  sister 
means  little.  So  many  people  think 
they  feel  so,  till  some  moment 
undeceives  them.  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  my  feelings  have 
never  —  except,  perhaps,  at  the 
very  first — been  those  of  a  brother, 
—any  more,"  he  added  in  a  par- 
enthesis, "  than  they  were  ever 
those  of  a  son." 

What  Edith  said  in  reply  was 
the  most  curious  request  ever  made 
perhaps  by  a  girl  to  the  man  who 
had  just  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  said  softly,  "Tell,  me  about 
her ! "  in  a  voice  of  mild  coax- 
ing, just  tempered  with  laughter. 
Millefleurs  shook  his  head,  and 
relieved  his  plump  bosom  with  a 
little  sigh. 

"  Not  at  this  moment,  dear 
Edith.  This  affair  must  first  be 
arranged  between  us.  You  do  not 
mean  to  refuse  me  ?  Reflect  a 
moment.  I  spoke  to  your  father 
more  than  a  week  ago.  It  was 
the  day  before  the  death  of  poor 
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Mr  Torrance.  Since  then  I  have 
waited,  hung  up,  don't  you  know  1 
like  Mahomet's  coffin.  When  such 
a  delay  does  occur,  it  is  generally 
understood  in  one  way.  When 
a  lady  means  to  say  No,  it  is  only 
just  to  say  it  at  once — not  to  per- 
mit a  man  to  commit  himself,  and 
leave  him,  don't  you  know1?  hang- 
ing on." 

"  Dear  Lord  Millefleurs — 

"My  name  is  Wilfrid,"  he  said, 
with  a  little  pathos  ;  "no  one  ever 
calls  me  by  it :  in  this  country 
not  even  my  mother — calls  me  by 
my  name." 

"  In  America,"  said  Edith,  bold- 
ly, "you  were  called  so  by — the 
other  lady 

He  waved  his  hand.  "  By  many 
people,"  he  said;  "  but  never  mind. 
Never  by  any  one  here.  Call  me 
Wilfrid,  and  I  shall  feel  hap- 
pier— 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  you 
had  spoken  to  me,  I  should  have 
told  you  at  once,"  Edith  said. 
"  When  you  understand  me  quite, 
then  we  shall  call  each  other  any- 
thing you  please.  But  that  cannot 
be,  Lord  Millefleurs.  Indeed  you 
must  understand  me.  I  like  you 
very  much.  I  should  be  dread- 
fully sorry  if  I  thought  what  I  am 
saying  would  really  hurt  you — but 
it  will  not  after  the  first  minute. 
I  think  you  ought  to  marry 
her " 

"  Oh,  there  would  be  no  hind- 
rance there,"  said  Millefleurs  ; 
"that  was  quite  unsuitable.  I 
don't  suppose  it  could  ever  have 
been.  But  with  you,"  he  said, 
turning  to  take  her  hand  again, 
"  dear  Edith  !  everything  is  as  it 
should  be — it  pleases  your  people, 
and  it  will  delight  mine.  They 
will  all  love  you ;  and  for  my 
part,  I  am  almost  as  fond  of  dear 
Lady  Lindores  as  I  am  of  you. 
Nothing  could  be  more  jolly  (to 
use  a  vulgar  word  —  for  I  hate 
slang)  than  the  life  we  should  lead. 
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I  should  take  you  over  there,  don't 
you  know  1  and  show  you  every- 
thing, as  far  as  San  Francisco  if 
you  like.  I  know  it  all.  And 
you  would  form  my  opinions,  and 
make  me  good  for  something  when 
we  came  back.  Come !  let  it  be 
settled  so,"  said  Millefleurs,  laying 
his  other  hand  on  Edith's,  and  pat- 
ting it  softly.  It  was  the  gentlest 
fraternal  affectionate  clasp.  The 
hands  lay  within  each  other  with- 
out a  thrill  in  them- — the  young 
man  kind  as  any  brother,  the  girl 
in  nowise  afraid. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Edith, 
with  a  little  solemnity,  from  which 
it  cost  her  some  trouble  to  keep 
out  a  laugh,  "  that  if  I  could  con- 
sent (which  I  cannot :  it  is  impos- 
sible), do  you  think  it  would  not 
be  a  surprise,  and  perhaps  a  pain- 
ful one,  to — the  other  lady — if  she 
heard  you  were  coming  to  America 
so?" 

Lord  Millefleurs  raised  his  eyes 
for  a  moment  to  the  ceiling,  and 
he  sighed.  It  was  a  tribute  due  to 
other  days  and  other  hopes.  "  I 
think  not,"  he  said.  "She  was 
very  disinterested.  Indeed  she 
would  not  hear  of  it.  She  said 
she  regarded  me  as  a  mother,  don't 
you  know?  There  is  something 
very  strange  in  these  things,"  he 
added,  quickly  forgetting  (as  ap- 
peared) his  position  as  lover,  and 
putting  Edith's  hand  unconscious- 
ly out  of  his.  "  There  was  not,  you 
would  have  supposed,  any  chance  of 
such  feelings  arising.  And  in  point 
of  fact  it  was  not  suitable  at  all. 
Still,  had  she  not  seen  so  very 
clearly  what  was  my  duty — 

" I  know  now,"  said  Edith  ;  "it 
was  the  lady  who — advised  you  to 
come  home." 

He  did  not  reply  directly.  "There 
never  was  anybody  with  such  a 
keen  eye  for  duty,"  he  said;  "  when 
she  found  out  I  hadn't  written  to 
my  mother,  don't  you  know  1  that 
was  when  she  pulled  me  up.  '  Don't 
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speak  to  me,'  she  said.  She  would 
not  hear  a  word.  I  was  just 
obliged  to  pack  up.  But  it  was 
perfectly  unsuitable.  I  never  could 
help  acknowledging  that." 

"Wilfrid,"  said  Edith,  half  in 
real,  half  in  fictitious  enthusiasm, 
— for  it  served  her  purpose  so  ad- 
mirably that  it  was  difficult  not  to 
assume  a  little  more  than  she  felt, 
— "how  can  you  stand  there  and 
tell  me  that  there  was  anything 
unsuitable  in  a  girl  who  could  be- 
have so  finely  as  that.  Is  it  be- 
cause she  had  no  stupid  little  title 
in  her  family,  for  example  1  You 
have  titles  enough  for  half  a  dozen, 
I  hope.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
speak  to  one  girl  of  another  like 
tha1>— 

"Thank  you,"  said  Millefleurs, 
softly,  —  "thank  you;  you  are  a 
darling.  All  you  say  is  quite  true. 
But  she  is  not — exactly  a  girl.  The 
fact  is  —  she  is  older  than  —  my 
people  would  have  liked.  Of  course 
that  was  a  matter  of  complete  in- 
difference to  me." 

"  O — oh  !  of  course,"  said  Edith, 
faintly :  this  is  a  point  on  which 
girls  are  not  sympathetic.  She 
was  very  much  taken  aback  by 
the  intimation.  But  she  recovered 
her  courage,  and  said  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  "  Tell  me  all  about 
her  now." 

"Are  you  quite  decided?"  he 
said  solemnly.  "Edith, — let  us 
pause  a  little ;  don't  condemn  me, 
don't  you  know"?  to  disappointment 
and  heartbreak,  and  all  that,  with- 
out sufficient  cause.  I  feel  sure  we 
should  be  happy  together.  I  for  one 
would  be  the  happiest  man — 

"  I  could  not,  I  could  not,"  she 
cried,  with  a  sudden  little  effusion 
of  feeling,  quite  unintentional.  A 
flush  of  hot  colour  ran  over  her, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
looked  at  him  involuntarily,  almost 
unconscious,  with  a  certain  appeal, 
which  she  herself  only  half  under- 
stood, in  her  eyes.  But  Mille- 
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fleurs  understood,  not  at  the  half 
word,  as  the  French  say,  but  at  the 
half  thought  which  he  discovered 
in  the  delicate  transparent  soul 
looking  at  him  through  those  two 
involuntary  tears.  He  gazed  at 
her  for  a  moment  with  a  sudden 
startled  enlargement  of  his  own 
keen  little  eyes.  "To  be  sure  !  " 
he  cried.  "  How  was  it  I  never 
thought  of  that  before  ? " 

Edith  felt  as  if  she  had  made 
some  great  confession,  some  cruel 
admission,  she  did  not  know  what. 
She  turned  away  from  him  trem- 
bling. This  half  comic  interview 
suddenly  turned  in  a  moment  to 
one  of  intense  and  overwhelm- 
ing, almost  guilty  emotion.  What 
had  she  owned  to  1  What  was  it 
he  made  so  sure  of?  She  could  not 
tell.  But  now  it  was  that  Mille- 
fleurs showed  the  perfect  little 
gentleman  he  was.  The  discovery 
was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  his 
amour  propre,  and  wounded  his 
pride  a  little;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  necessary  thing  was  to 
set  Edith  at  her  ease  so  far  as  was 
possible,  and  make  her  forget  that 
she  had  in  any  way  committed 
herself.  What  he  did  was  to  set 
a  chair  for  her,  with  her  back 
to  the  lamp,  so  that  her  counte- 
nance need  not  be  revealed  for  the 
moment,  and  to  sit  down  by  her 
side  with  confidential  calmness. 
"  Since  you  wish  it,"  he  said,  "  and 
are  so  kind  as  to  take  an  interest 
in  her,  there  is  nothing  I  should 
like  so  much  as  to  tell  you  about 
my  dear  Miss  Nelly  Field.  I 
should  like  you  to  be  friends." 

Would  it  were  possible  to  describe 
the  silent  hush  of  the  house  while 
these  two  talked  in  this  preposterous 
manner  in  the  solitude  so  carefully 
prepared  for  them  !  Lord  Lindores 
sat  breathless  in  his  library  listen- 
ing for  every  sound,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  his  door,  feeling  it  inconceiv- 
able that  such  a  simple  matter 
should  take  so  long  a  time  to  ac- 
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complish.  Lady  Lindores  in  her 
chamber,  still  more  anxious,  fore- 
seeing endless  struggles  with  her 
husband  if  Millefleurs  persevered, 
and  almost  worse,  his  tragical  wrath 
and  displeasure  if  Millefleurs  (as 
was  almost  certain)  accepted  at 
once  Edith's  refusal,  sat  by  her  fire 
in  the  dark,  and  cried  a  little,  and 
prayed,  almost  without  knowing 
what  it  was  that  she  asked  of  God. 
Not,  surely,  that  Edith  should  sac- 
rifice herself  ?  Oh  no ;  but  that  all 
might  go  well — that  there  might  be 
peace  and  content.  She  did  not  dic- 
tate how  that  was  to  be.  After  a 
while  both  father  and  mother  began 
to  raise  their  heads,  to  say  to  them- 
selves that  unless  he  had  been  well 
received,  Millefleurs  would  not  have 
remained  so  long  oblivious  of  the 
passage  of  time.  This  brought  a 
smile  upon  Lord  Lindores's  face. 
It  dried  his  wife's  eyes,  and  made 
her  cease  praying.  Was  it  possi- 
ble ?  Could  Edith,  after  all,  have 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  the 
dukedom  ?  Her  mother  felt  herself 
struck  to  the  heart  by  the  thought, 
as  if  an  arrow  had  gone  into  her. 
Was  not  she  pleased  1  It  would  de- 
light her  husband,  it  would  secure 
family  peace,  it  would  give  Edith 
such  a  position,  such  prospects,  as 
far  exceeded  the  utmost  hopes  that 
could  have  been  formed  for  her. 
Somehow,  however,  the  first  sensa- 
tion of  which  Lady  Lindores  was 
conscious  was  a  humiliation  deep 
and  bitter.  Edith,  too !  she  said 
to  herself,  with  a  quivering  smile 
upon  her  lips,  a  sense  of  heart-sick- 
ness and  downfall  within  her.  She 
had  wished  it  surely — she  had  felt 
that  to  see  her  child  a  duchess 
would  be  a  fine  thing,  a  thing 
worth  making  a  certain  sacrifice 
for;  and  Millefleurs  had  nothing 
in  him  to  make  a  woman  fear 
for  her  daughter's  happiness.  But 
women,  everybody  knows,  are  in- 
accessible to  reason.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  Lady  Lindores  had 
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ever  in  her  life  received  a  blow 
more  keen  than  when  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  Edith  was  going  to 
do  the  right  thing,  the  prudent, 
wise  thing,  which  would  secure 
family  peace  to  her  mother,  and 
the  most  dazzling  future  to  herself. 
When  a  still  longer  interval  had 
elapsed,  and  no  one  came  to  tell  her 
of  the  great  decision,  which  evi- 
dently must  have  been  made,  Lady 
Lindores  thought  it  best  to  go  back 
to  the  drawing-room,  in  which  she 
had  left  Edith  and  her  lover.  To 
think  that  Edith  should  have  found 
the  love-talk  of  Millefleurs  so  de- 
lightful after  all,  as  to  have  for- 
gotten how  time  passed,  and  every- 
thing but  him  and  his  conversation, 
made  her  mother  smile  once  more, 
but  not  very  happily.  When  she 
entered  the  drawing-room  she  saw 
the  pair  at  the  other  end  of  it,  by 
the  fire,  seated  close  together,  he 
bending  forward  talking  eagerly, 
she  leaning  towards  him,  her  face 
full  of  smiles  and  interest.  They 
did  not  draw  back,  or  change  their 
position,  as  lovers  do,  till  Lady 
Lindores,  much  marvelling,  came 
close  up  to  them,  when  Millefleurs, 
still  talking,  jumped  up  to  find  a 
chair  for  her.  "  And  that  was  the 
last  time  we  met,"  Millefleurs  was 
syaing,  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
narrative  to  give  it  up.  "  An  idea 
of  duty  like  that,  don't  you  know  1 
leaves  nothing  to  be  said." 

Lady  Lindores  sat  down,  and 
Millefleurs  stood  in  front  of  the  two 
ladies,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  as 
Englishmen  love  to  stand.  There 
was  a  pause — of  extreme  bewilder- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  new-comer. 
Then  Millefleurs  said,  in  his  round 
little  mellifluous  voice,  folding  his 
hands, — "  I  have  been  telling  dear 
Edith  of  a  very  great  crisis  in  my 
life.  She  understands  me  perfectly, 
dear  Lady  Lindores.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  she  will  not 
marry  me ;  but  we  are  friends  for 
life." 
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CONTEMPORARY     ART  —  POETIC     AND     POSITIVE  : 


ROSSETTI  AND  TADEMA LINXELL  AND  LAWSON. 


THE  Royal  Academy,  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  and  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  have  done  well,  in 
accordance  with  a  growing  custom, 
to  give  something  approaching  to 
exhaustive  expositions  of  certain 
artists  of  whom  the  world  has 
heard  much  and  desires  to  know 
more.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
the  "  poet-painter  "  ;  Alma  Tadema, 
the  antiquary  and  realist;  John 
Linnell,  a  sort  of  nature's  psalmist ; 
and  Cecil  Lawson,  whose  early 
death  and  something  more  than 
promise  might  win  him  Chatter- 
ton's  distinctive  epithet  of  the 
"  wondrous  boy," — are  severally, 
though  in  different  ways,  repre- 
sentative artists.  Their  pictures, 
occasionally  not  a  little  abnormal, 
stand  as  autographs  of  character, 
testaments  of  schools,  badges  of 
parties.  The  biography  and  his- 
tory of  contemporary  art  are  writ- 
ten in  these  records,  and  as  signs 
of  our  times  the  works  now  col- 
lected have  peculiar  interest  and 
value. 

That  the  public  should  evince 
unusual  curiosity  concerning  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  and  his  life-works 
was  but  natural.  His  poems  had 
been  subjected  to  severest  criti- 
cism, his  pictures  had  divided  the 
world  into  hostile  camps,  and 
fiercest  controversies  ensued  be- 
tween friends  and  foes.  A  sen- 
sitiveness to  attack,  which  even 
in  the  experience  of  poetic  tem- 
peraments seems  to  have  been 
excessive,  transformed  a  genial 
painter  into  a  hermit;  and  the 
seclusion  he  sought  for  himself 
environed  his  works.  Compara- 
tively few  had  access  to  the  old 
slumbrous  tenement  on  the  Cheyne 
Walk ;  and  though  London  artists 


as  a  rule  welcome  visitors  pretty 
freely,  only  once,  over  an  interval 
of  years,  when  happily  "Dante's 
Dream  "  was  on  the  easel,  can  we 
recall  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to 
Rossetti's  studio.  Pictures  bear- 
ing signs  of  ardent  thought  and 
anxious  labour  passed  quietly  in- 
to private  collections,  were  there 
sought  out  and  much  talked  of ; 
and  so  a  reputation  grew,  and  com- 
missions multiplied  beyond  at  last 
the  power  of  accomplishment. 

The  artist  was  of  that  order  of 
mind  which  is  known  to  shrink 
from  the  rough  ordeal  of  public 
exhibitions  :  never  but  once,  when 
some  association  was  formed  in 
Liverpool  congenial  to  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brethren,  have  we  en- 
countered his  pictures  in  public 
galleries.  A  not  distasteful  sphere, 
it  was  thought,  might  be  found  on 
the  formation  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery ;  but  a  letter  was  received 
assigning  reasons  why  the  painter 
should  make  himself  conspicuous 
by  absence.  Subsequently  the 
hope— ending  again  only  in  disap- 
pointment— was  entertained  that 
a  separate  exhibition  might  be  set 
on  foot.  And  thus  it  happened 
that  to  the  outer  world  the  paint- 
er and  his  works  remained  to  the 
last  comparatively  unknown.  For 
some  time  before  the  end,  ill  health 
had  clouded  the  ways  of  life :  it 
was  the  old  story  of  the  sword 
eating  into  the  scabbard.  At  last 
shadows  of  death  thickened,  the 
stage  was  darkened  ere  the  cur- 
tain fell.  All  disclosures  of  a 
mind  which  held  in  spell  those 
who  came  close  enough  to  scan 
its  meaning,  the  public,  always 
eager  for  sensation,  seized  on  with 
craving  appetite.  And  beyond 
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question,  the  two  hundred  pictures 
and  drawings  now  for  the  first 
time  collected,  quite  apart  from 
their  art  merit  or  demerit,  afford 
abundant  theme  for  psychological 
speculation. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  was 
born  in  London  on  the  12th  May 
1828,  and  his  parentage  and  early 
tuition  were  a  fitting  prelude  to 
his  art.  His  father  was  the  well- 
known  Italian  patriot,  Gabriele 
Rossetti,  whose  inflammatory  songs 
had  driven  him  an  exile  from 
Naples;  his  mother,  still  living, 
was  the  daughter  of  Signer  Poli- 
dori,  secretary  to  Alfieri,  and  sister 
of  I)r  Polidori,  travelling  compan- 
ion of  Lord  Byron.  The  father, 
who  became  Professor  of  Italian 
at  King's  College,  occupied  his 
leisure  and  beguiled  his  exile  by 
studies  of  Dante  which  gained  him 
literary  distinction.  And  thus  a 
Dantesque  spirit  possessed  the  fam- 
ily. The  painter  bore  the  poet's 
name  ;  his  brother,  the  critic,  trans- 
lated "  L'Inferno  "  into  English 
blank  verse ;  and  his  sister  Maria 
elucidated  the  plan  of  the  divine 
poem.  Dwelling  as  he  did  in  this 
highly  charged  Dantesque  atmos- 
phere, it  is  less  matter  for  surprise 
that  'La  Divina  Commedia'  and 
'La  Vita  Nuova '  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  flowed  as  continuous  inspi- 
ration through  the  painter's  art.  A 
critical  Memoir  which  Dr  Francis 
Hueffer  pens  as  the  introduction 
to  a  volume  of  the  artist's  Bal- 
lads and  Sonnets,  furnishes  some 
interesting  incidents.  "  Accord- 
ing to  trustworthy  information," 
it  appears  that  the  boy  "used  to 
draw  at  the  age  of  five.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  always  an  un- 
derstood thing  in  the  family  that 
Gabriel  was  to  be  a  painter."  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Gary's 
drawing-school,  and  a  year  later 
obtained  "  admission  to  the  antique 
class  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
he  remained  for  a  short  time,  with- 


out, however,  deriving  much  benefit 
from  such  tuition  as  was  obtain- 
able in  those  days.  As  a  painter, 
Rossetti  was  essentially  an  auto- 
didact :  the  only  artist  who  had 
perceptible  influence  on  his  work 
was  Mr  Madox  Brown,  in  whose 
studio  he  worked  for  some  time." 
His  first  oil-picture,  painted  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  was  the  portrait 
of  his  father  —  a  man,  like  the 
son,  of  capacious  head,  imaginative 
brow,  and  penetrative  eye.  Two 
years  later  was  finished,  with  the 
simplicity  and  tentative  care  of 
student  days,  the  early  work  with 
which  the  collection  in  the  Royal 
Academy  opens,  "  The  Girlhood  of 
the  Virgin  Mary."  The  artist, 
who  adds  to  his  name  "  P.  R.  B.," 
letters  signifying  "Pre-Raphaelite 
Brother,"  introduces,  according  to 
old  Italian  custom,  members  of 
his  family :  St  Anna  is  the  por- 
trait of  his  mother,  and  the  Virgin 
was  drawn  from  his  sister,  the 
poetess  Christina.  The  Pre-Raph- 
aelite Brethren,  it  is  known,  were 
averse  to  the  use  of  paid  models ; 
and  they  not  unnaturally  believed 
that  higher  types  might  be  obtain- 
ed within  their  own  circle. 

The  impress  of  Pre-Raphaelitism 
is  but  too  apparent  in  the  first 
period  of  Rossetti's  work.  Regret 
for  the  past,  disgust  at  the  present, 
and  aspiration  for  the  future,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  feel- 
ings that  prompted  the  formation 
of  the  famous  Brotherhood,  of 
which  the  painter  Rossetti  was  not 
the  least  illustrious  member.  This 
free  fraternity  of  kindred  spirits 
numbered  Holman  Hunt,  Madox 
Brown,  Millais,  Woolner,  James 
Collinson,  F.  G.  Stephens,  and  the 
brothers  Rossetti,  all  of  whom  con- 
tributed either  by  pen  or  pencil 
to  the  party  oracle  '  The  Germ.' 
Among  the  contributions  of  Dante 
Gabriel,  we  observe  an  essay  bear- 
ing as  its  characteristic  title, 
"  Hand  and  Soul,"  also  "  Sonnets 
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for  Pictures ; "  "  Songs  of  one 
Household,"  likewise  "The  Blessed 
Damozel,"  and  "  Pax  Vobis."  The 
date  is  1850,  and  the  teachings, 
professedly  "  thoughts  towards 
nature,"  we  should  now  in  more 
advanced  days  account  somewhat 
juvenile.  The  precise  creed  of  the 
Brotherhood  was  very  possibly  un- 
known to  themselves ;  however,  if 
not  too  presumptuous,  we  might 
venture  to  formulate  it  somewhat 
as  follows :  First,  that  the  whole 
world  for  at  least  three  centuries 
downwards  from  Raphael  had  gone 
wrong.  Second,  that  the  early 
Pre-Raphaelite  painters  were  ani- 
mated by  a  truth,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity  which,  though  not  to  be 
slavishly  imitated,  might  with 
advantage  be  freely  emulated. 
Third,  to  quote  from  '  Modern 
Painters,'  that  "  the  young  artists 
of  England  should  go  to  nature," 
"  rejecting  nothing,  selecting  noth- 
ing, and  scorning  nothing."  Fourth- 
ly, that  the  painter  must  be  true 
to  his  own  convictions ;  that  he 
must  never  assume  what  he  does 
not  feel,  nor  add  ought  for  vain 
show.  These  axioms  approach  too 
nearly  to  truisms  to  make  it  worth 
while  in  these  latter  days  to  re- 
new controversies  which  long  ago 
proved  tedious  and  interminable. 
The  only  question  at  present  is, 
What  has  been  their  bearing  on 
the  pictures  before  us  ?  At  the 
outset  it  will  strike  every  one  that 
the  prescribed  Pre-Raphaelite  path 
was  far  too  narrow  a  way  for 
Rossetti  to  walk  in.  Yet  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  painter's 
works  came  in  strongest  protest 
to  the  modern  art  which  lay 
around  him.  The  exhibitions  of 
the  day  must  indeed  have  needed 
reformation  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  following  description  in  the 
pamphlet  on  "  Pre-Raphaelitism  ;  " 
"Behold  the  'cattle  pieces,'  and 
'  sea  pieces,'  and  '  fruit  pieces,' 


and  'family  pieces;'  the  eternal 
brown  cows  in  ditches,  and  white 
sails  in  squalls,  and  sliced  lemons 
in  saucers,  and  foolish  faces  in 
simpers."  Now,  to  whatever  cen- 
sure Rossetti  may  be  fairly  sub- 
jected, at  any  rate  he  did  not  lay 
himself  open  to  this  satire.  His 
art,  as  here  unfolded,  if  not  pro- 
phetic of  the  future,  was  so  far  re- 
trospective of  the  past,  as  to  have 
been  a  reversal  of  the  present. 

A  critical  classification  of  the 
200  pictures  now  on  view,  might 
with  advantage  be  made  on  the 
bases  before  indicated.  The  com- 
*plex  and  abnormal  phenomena 
arrange  themselves  into  successive 
and  distinctive  periods,  of  which 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  naturally  takes 
the  lead  as  prelude.  This  early 
series  may  be  traced  back  fitly  to 
a  small  pen-and-ink  drawing  con- 
tributed by  Mr  Millais  —  "  The 
First  Anniversary  of  the  Death  of 
Beatrice,"  date  1849,  and  bearing 
the  inscription,  "  Dante  G.  Ros- 
setti to  his  P.  R.  Brother,  John  E. 
Millais."  To  the  same  year  be- 
longs the  before-mentioned  "  Girl- 
hood of  Mary  Virgin,"  signed 
"Dante  Gabriele  Rossetti,  P.  R. 
B."  :  austere  simplicity,  and  ascetic 
negation,  not  unlike  the  modern 
religious  art  of  Germany,  mark  the 
manner.  A  little  later  follow  two 
renderings  of  the  "  Annunciation," 
wherein  becomes  apparent  the 
approaching  transition  from  aus- 
tere medievalism  to  a  more  florid 
and  fanciful  romanticism.  The 
Academy,  as  if  intent  on  marking 
this  change,  hangs  next  to  the 
"Annunciation  of  the  Virgin"  "  Sa- 
lutatio  Beatricis,"  date  1859  :  nine 
years,  it  is  true,  intervene  between 
the  two,  and  the  time  sufficed  to 
bring  the  artist  into  the  style  nick- 
named "intense."  Examples  pei-- 
plexing  to  the  critic  follow,  with 
the  mingling  or  overlapping  of 
opposing  manners,  the  blending 
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together,  not  without  dissonance 
and  incongruity,  of  spiritualism 
and  naturalism,  of  things  sacred 
and  secular,  of  treatments  literal 
and  symbolic. 

The  pictorial  phenomena  pre- 
sented are,  as  we  have  said,  com- 
plex and  even  contradictory.  They 
possess  autographic  problems  not 
easy  to  solve,  they  reveal  conflicts 
of  mind  and  changing  phases  of 
character,  almost  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  "  Head 
of  Christ,"  profile  with  nimbus, 
might  be  the  outcome  of  the  purest 
and  most  impressive  periods  of 
Christian  art.  The  change  which 
checkers  the  dual  development 
receives  illustration  by  two  strongly 
contrasted  treatments  of  the  same 
theme — the  one  early,  the  other 
late.  "  Sanct  Grael "  belongs  to  the 
purist  and  spiritual  period ;  while 
in  contrast  "The  Damozel  of  the 
Sanct  Grael,"  date  1874,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  passionate  womanhood. 
Three  renderings  of  the  story  of 
St  George  remain  true  to  the  spirit 
of  legendary  art ;  yet  romance 
colours  medievalism,  while  nature 
enters  with  the  artlessness  peculiar 
to  the  early  masters.  Surprise 
from  strangeness  in  unexpected 
conjunctions  seldom  permits  inter- 
est to  flag.  "The  Rose-Garden" 
might  have  been  inspired  by  Fra 
Angelico,  were  it  not  for  passion 
which  recalls  Boccacio.  Usually 
colour  lustrous  and  joyous  comes 
as  an  echo  to  the  sense.  Here  are 
drawings  glowing  as  missals,  and 
gem-like  as  painted  windows.  And 
yet  it  is  said,  and  we  can  well 
believe  it,  that  Rossetti  in  his  later 
days  laughed  at  this  his  Pre- 
Raphaelite  period. 

Rossetti  hardly  ranks  among 
religious  painters,  though  he  con- 
cerned himself  from  time  to  time 
with  religious  themes.  A  man 
many-sided,  emotional,  and  inquir- 
ing, could  not  exclude  from  his 


vision  the  religions  of  the  world ; 
a  mind  given  to  poetic  narrative 
and  prone  to  dramatic  situations 
could  not  prove  insensible  to  the 
scenic  incidents  and  the  drama  of 
Christianity.  The  painter's  relig- 
ious works  were  small  in  scale,  and, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  early.  By 
far  the  most  considerable  is  the  large 
triptych,  "  The  Altar-piece  of  Llan- 
datt'  Cathedral."  This  picture  we 
know,  from  personal  observation, 
holds  with  dignity  and  power  its 
sacred  position  within  the  cathe- 
dral, and  scarcely  suffers  by  com- 
parison with  the  many  great  altar- 
pieces  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed throughout  Italy.  This  fulfil- 
ment of  its  function — this  accord 
with  architectural  and  ceremonial 
surroundings — is  in  great  degree 
due  to  obedience  to  ancient  prece- 
dent and  conformity  to  the  practice 
of  the  old  masters.  The  style  is 
far  removed  from  that  modernism 
which  proves  fatal  to  sacred  art. 
The  colour  is  deeply  intoned  as 
Gregorian  chants ;  the  forms  and 
composition  have  strength  and 
compactness  as  monuments  which 
endure.  The  painter's  knowledge 
of  the  great  schools  of  religious  art 
enabled  him  to  conform  to  these 
essential  conditions.  The  composi- 
tion is  arranged  as  a  triptych  :  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  occupies 
the  centre ;  David  as  a  shepherd 
with  crook  and  sling,  the  left  wing; 
and  David  as  king,  clad  in  armour 
and  playing  on  a  harp,  the  right 
wing.  The  treatment,  though  sol- 
emn, is  decorative  ;  colour,  as  usual, 
dominates.  The  painter  would 
seem  to  have  been  here  as  else- 
where possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
Sandro  Botticelli  —  specially  in 
quaint  and  plebeian  angels,  un- 
earthly and  yet  unheavenly.  If, 
indeed,  we  were  asked  to  what 
school  did  Rossetti  at  this  period 
belong,  we  should  say,  not  to  the 
Umbrian  nor  to  the  earliest  Flor- 
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entine,  but  to  the  later  group  of 
Naturalist!  represented  by  Filip- 
pino  Lippi  and  Sandro  Botticelli. 
We  see  in  him  a  like  turbulence 
and  unrest — a  certain  chaotic  com- 
promise between  nature  and  the 
supernatural,  and  a  groping  in 
semi  -  darkness  after  a  greatness 
which  eluded  grasp. 

Rossetti,  by  right  of  race,  had 
Italian  art  for  his  inheritance. 
Not  quite  so  direct  was  his  re- 
lationship to  nature.  That  his 
name  is  not  once  mentioned  by 
Mr  Ruskin  in  '  Pre-Raphaelitism,' 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  pur- 
pose then  being  to  preach  implicit 
allegiance  to  nature.  Certain  it  is, 
the  text  before  quoted,  that  "the 
young  artists  of  England  should 
goto  nature,"  "rejecting  nothing, 
selecting  nothing,  and  scorning 
nothing,"  had  not  been  accepted 
by  the  most  gifted  of  disciples. 
The  probable  explanation  of  this 
is,  that  Rossetti  felt  an  innate  re- 
pulsion towards  common  nature ; 
and  that  he  could  not  have  made 
himself  a  Hogarth,  even  had  he 
wished,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  his 
failure  to  do  justice  to  "  Dr  John- 
son and  the  Methodist  Ladies  at 
the  Mitre."  In  truth,  his  aspira- 
tions prompted  to  the  building  up 
from  the  actual  of  an  ideal.  And 
this  process  of  growth  is  to  be 
accounted  among  the  most  signifi- 
cant outcomes  of  his  Italian  par- 
entage. It  is  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  radically  Italian  and 
only  accidentally  English.  Thus 
alone  shall  we  learn  to  interpret 
aright  southern  products — ardent 
in  colour,  hot  in  passion — which 
sickened  under,  and  even  to  the 
last  were  hardly  acclimatised  to, 
our  stern  climate  and  sunless  at- 
mosphere. 

The  works  before  us  afford  data, 
though  somewhat  scattered,  whence 
the  painter's  habits  of  nature-study 
may  be  inferred.  It  becomes  evi- 


dent that,  Avith  some  signal  excep- 
tions, he  did  not  set  himself  to 
transcribe  literally  the  individual 
model  before  him :  insensibly  he 
imbued  the  outward  form  with  his 
own  inward  consciousness,  and  thus 
nature,  passing  through  a  coloured 
imagination,  was  transmuted.  The 
process  is  familiar,  but  perhaps 
never  before  has  obtained  such 
ultra  manifestations.  German  phil- 
osophers would  say  that  "  the  sub- 
jective" dominated  over  "the  ob- 
jective," and  possibly  they  might 
presume  to  formulate  the  products 
as  "nature  plus  Italian  art  plus 
self-consciousness,"  but  in  the  order 
of  art-evolution  perhaps  the  last 
should  be  put  first.  Such  specula- 
tors have  indeed  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  even  portrait-painters 
endow  their  sitters  with  their  own 
idiosyncrasies ;  and  the  theory  might 
gain  credence  from  the  pictures 
before  us.  Probably  the  reason  why 
the  artist  failed  in  Shakespeare 
dramas  was  that  he  threw  into  the 
characters  too  much  of  himself.  To 
put  the  matter  in  a  different  way, 
we  would  suggest  that  Rossetti 
had,  like  Raphael,  floating  in  the 
mind  ideal  forms  to  which  he  bend- 
ed the  actual  life.  Raphael  com- 
plains that  beautiful  women  were 
so  scarce  that  he  had  been  driven 
to  fashion  in  his  mind  an  ideal 
which  might  serve  him  in  painting. 
The  chalk  heads  now  exhibited, 
especially  those  in  the  Burlington 
Club,  indicate  in  their  supreme 
beauty  how  much  the  actual  life 
owed  to  the  painter's  ideal.  Ros- 
setti, however,  could  be  literal  when- 
ever he  chose  ;  witness  the  trench- 
ant heads  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
sister  Christina:  nature  was  not 
transcribed  with  more  unswerv- 
ing truth  by  Masaccio  or  Diirer. 
In  the  history  of  art  the  best  ideal 
has  always  lain  close  upon  the  real. 
That  Rossetti  would  have  been 
better  for  more  severe  study  from 
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the  life  and  from  the  antique,  not 
even  his  apologists  will  question. 
The  early  Pre-Raphaelite  painters, 
to  whom  at  the  outset  he  was  com- 
mitted, relied  on  sentiment :  their 
study  of  form,  with  an  echo  of  the 
sentiment  in  the  colours,  seldom  ex- 
tended beyond  heads  and  hands ;  and 
mastery  over  the  figure,  especially 
under  movement,  they  had  next  to 
none.  And  almost  in  these  very 
terms  may  be  designated  the  art  of 
Rossetti  in  its  strength  as  in  its 
weakness.  And  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  English  brethren 
have  among  their  divergences  man- 
ifested all  art-elements  but  one, — 
they  have  character,  expression, 
feeling,  colour,  —  but  none  have 
proved  mastery  over  the  figure  in 
difficult  attitudes  and  foreshorten- 
ings,  or  under  rapid  or  violent  ac- 
tion. Hence  refuge,  almost  with- 
out a  single  exception,  has  been 
taken  in  repose.  Looking  round 
these  rooms,  nowhere  do  we  encoun- 
ter compositions  bearing  the  most 
distant  relation  to  Signorelli's  "Re- 
surrection "  or  to  Michael  Angelo's 
"  Last  Judgment,"  with  figures 
struggling  into  life  or  hurled  head- 
long to  destruction.  It  is  evident 
that  wanting  the  absolute  com- 
mand which  comes  of  severe  and 
protracted  training,  an  artist  is 
debarred  from  essaying  boldest 
flights  of  imagination;  the  wings  are 
clipped,  and  instead  of  soaring  mid- 
heaven,  safety  is  sought  in  nestling 
near  the  ground.  Hence  it  was 
that  Rossetti  found  his  limits  when 
grappling  with  '  La  Divina  Corn- 
media.'  His  position  was  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  early  masters  in 
Sienna:  he  could  endow  Dante  with 
dignity,  he  was  able  to  clothe  Beat- 
rice in  beauty  j  but  he  had  to  leave 
to  the  scholastic  draughtsmen  of 
France,  his  inferiors  in  imagination 
and  colour,  the  agonies  of  the  Infer- 
no and  the  raptures  of  the  Paradiso. 
Equally  does  Rossetti's  masterpiece, 
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"Dante's  Dream,"  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  Botticelli's  famous  il- 
lustrations to  the  Hamilton  copy 
of  the  poet,  now  in  Berlin.  Yet 
we  need  hardly  suppose  that  our 
Dantesque  painter  dwelling  on  the 
Thames  had  an  imagination  less 
copious  or  wild  than  the  vision- 
seeing  artist  on  the  Arno,  only  was 
wanting  the  techanicl  instrument 
needed  for  adequate  expression. 
Hard  drudgery  alone  can  gain 
access  to  high  art,  and  these  pic- 
torial phantoms  reverse  the  words 
of  Michael  Angelo :  "I  owe  all  to 
labour,  nothing  to  genius  !  " 

Rossetti's  proclivities  to  the  ro- 
mantic schools  of  literature  and  art 
almost  of  necessity  plunged  him  in 
the  hot  blood  of  manhood  into  the 
passion  of  Venetian  art.  The  me- 
dievalism and  asceticism  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  periods  proved,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  too  narrow  and 
severe,  while  on  the  other  hand 
a  Greek  classicism  might  be  some- 
what too  exact  and  cold.  The 
transition  which  came  over  the 
mind  and  art  of  the  poet-painter 
finds  analogies  in  the  world's  his- 
tory ;  it  is  comparable  to  the  Re- 
naissance in  Italy,  that  new  birth 
wherein  medievalism,  quickened 
with  romance  and  classicism,  was 
clothed  with  voluptuousness  ;  it  is 
kindred  to  the  outburst  into  song 
in  the  time  of  the  Troubadours, 
inspired  by  chivalry,  the  love  of 
beauty,  and  the  devotion  depicted 
in  the  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women  "  by 
Alfred  Tennyson.  A  strict  analysis, 
as  we  have  said,  of  the  life-work  of 
Rossetti,  is  the  more  difficult  from 
the  intermingling  and  overlapping 
of  divers  styles ;  yet  a  career  which, 
though  fragmentary,  stands  almost 
as  an  epitome  of  Italian  art,  divides 
itself  with  tolerable  distinctness 
into  two  epochs — the  earlier,  as  we 
have  seen,  personified  by  Botticelli 
and  Filippino  Lippi,  the  later  by 
Giorgione  and  Titian.  History, 
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is  peculiarly  intent  on  repeating 
herself  in  art -spheres ;  and  how 
closely,  in  spite  of  incompleteness, 
Rossetti  replicates  the  masters  of 
Venice,  may  be  judged  from  Dr 
Kugler,  writing  as  far  back  as 
1837.  Titian  is  described  as  free 
in  manner  and  serene  in  beauty, 
conveying  a  pleasing  and  noble 
idea  of  nature.  Indeed  we  might 
almost  fancy  the  critic  endowed 
with  prevision  of  Rossetti's  volup- 
tuous types  and  sumptuous  adorn- 
ings,  when  he  proceeds  to  describe 
the  creations  of  Titian  as  "  beings 
possessed  of  high  consciousness  and 
the  full  enjoyment  of  existence ; 
the  bliss  of  satisfaction,  so  like,  yet 
so  different  from,  the  marble  ideal- 
isations of  Grecian  antiquity — the 
air  of  a  harmonious,  unruffled  ex- 
istence— seem  to  characterise  them 
all.  These  beautiful  forms  have 
little  relation  to  spiritual  or  un- 
earthly conceptions  :  they  repre- 
sent a  life  in  its  fullest  power — 
the  glorification  of  worldly  exist- 
ence, the  liberation  of  art  from  the 
bonds  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas." 
This  partial  apologist  might  have 
guarded  his  readers  against  the  pas- 
sion into  which  Titian  occasionally 
fell :  such  warning  it  were  well  had 
Rossetti  heeded  betimes. 

Rossetti,  his  friends,  and  dis- 
ciples, suffered  under  severe  attack  : 
their  poetry  and  art  were  de- 
nounced as  "the  Fleshly  School." 
Without  now  attempting  their  de- 
fence, it  may  be  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenuation that  considerable  liberty 
passes  unchallenged  in  the  public 
picture  -  galleries  of  Europe  ;  and 
that  admiration  is  not  withheld 
from  great  masters  when  they  de- 
pict Danae  and  the  Shower  of 
Gold,  lo  and  the  Cloud,  and  Leda 
with  the  Swan.  Works  of  this 
pronounced  class,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, never  once  issued  from  the 
studio  in  Cheyne  Walk.  And  now 
that  the  worst  is  at  last  fully  re- 


vealed, the  public  may  better  un- 
derstand why  the  painter  was  so 
deeply  pained  at  the  gravity  of  the 
charges  widely  circulated.  Varied 
are  the  subjects  and  styles  of  these 
pictures :  some,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  sacred,  others  romantic,  and  at 
least  a  few  voluptuous  and  pas- 
sionate, but  none  will  be  found 
impure.  A  tolerably  wide  expe- 
rience enables  us  to  say  that  great 
painters  have  a  reverence  for  art 
which  preserves  their  works  from 
viciousness.  A  full  confession  be- 
ing now  made  by  these  exhaustive 
exhibitions,  the  public  have  judged 
for  themselves.  Opinions  neces- 
sarily differ  on  comparatively  minor 
points  of  taste  or  sentiment;  but 
among  the  multitudes  passing 
through  the  galleries,  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  has  been  that  of  re- 
spect for  aspirings  which  the  artist 
would  have  been  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge never  found  adequate 
fruition. 

The  walls  of  these  galleries  attest 
to  the  persistent  effort  to  perfect 
an  ideal  type  of  female  beauty : 
and  herein  the  painter  gives  yet 
one  more  proof  of  his  Italian  line- 
age. Hardly  a  great  artist  can 
be  named  without  some  favourite 
type.  Pre  -  Raphaelites  such  as 
Fra  Angelico,  Perugino,  and  Fran- 
cia,  fixed  upon  forms  uniting  into 
one  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in 
the  head  of  Mona  Lisa  wrought  a 
loveliness  akin  to  subtlest  sensi- 
bilities ;  Michael  Angelo,  inspired 
by  Vittoria  Colonna,  passed  from 
beauty  into  grandeur  ;  while  Titian 
in  La  Bella,  Parma  Vecchio  in  St 
Barbara,  and  Giorgione  in  Muse- 
like  daughters  of  song,  dilated  into 
the  beauty  of  more  sensuous  form. 
Rossetti,  ever  in  transition,  might 
seem  in  the  many  heads  before  us 
to  have  fallen  into  these  diverse 
phases  successively.  Of  his  latest 
form,  oft  repeated — the  lips  pout- 
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ing,  the  elongated  throat  abnor- 
mally swelling,  the  hair  weighted 
as  a  mane,  and  crowning  the  facial 
fa$ade  as  a  massive  overhanging 
pediment — few  could  be  enamoured 
but  the  painter  himself.  Yet  the 
majority  of  people  do  not  fail  to 
find  subtle  and  sumptuous  types 
of  womanhood  in  "  Beata  Beatrix," 
"  Monna  Vanna,"  "  Proserpine  " 
(314),  "The  Damozel  of  the  Sanct 
Grael "  (311),  and  "The  Beloved,  or 
the  Bride."  In  the  last  especially, 
form  is  heightened  by  colour ;  the 
fair  ladies,  set  off  by  contrast  with  a 
negro  boy  after  the  manner  of  the 
Venetians,  belong  to  a  race  emo- 
tional and  sensuous.  Such  can- 
vases glow  with  fire  :  they  contain, 
as  the  saying  is,  imprisoned  sun- 
beams ;  the  beings  are  all  sunshine. 
For  the  most  part,  the  heads  find 
response  in  rhythmical  hands,  elon- 
gated in  the  fingers,  pendent  at 
the  wrists,  as  portrayed  on  Greek 
vases,  and  pronounced  for  tragic 
action,  as  in  the  designs  of  Michael 
Angelo.  In  "  Bella  Mano,"  indeed, 
late  and  showing  signs  of  decline, 
the  forms  of  Michael  Angelo  glow 
with  the  colour  of  Titian,  as  if 
the  painter  had  written  over  his 
studio  door  the  well-known  maxim 
of  Tintoret.  Yet  the  union  of 
the  Roman  and  Venetian  schools 
here  proves,  as  probably  it  ever 
will  remain,  an  unsolved  problem. 
The  painter  loved  to  revel  in  de- 
corative splendour  ;  indeed  "  The 
Blue  Bower,"  flesh  golden,  the 
mantle  green,  the  hair  red,  the 
background  blue  gemmed  by  pas- 
sion -  flowers,  becomes  absolutely 
oriental.  The  transition,  in  fact, 
from  Venice  to  the  East,  was  but 
natural,  as  the  going  back  to  first 
origins,  —  for  Venice  decked  her 
daughters  from  spoils  of  "the 
exhaustless  East."  But  history 
teaches  that  inebriate  art  is  near 
an  overthrow.  Form  has  always 
melted  under  hot  colour;  and  thus 
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the  latest  rendering  of  the  "  Bless- 
ed Damozel" — date  1876-77 — be- 
comes formless :  the  picture  is 
fashioned,  in  fact,  as  a  decorative 
tapestry.  Much  of  the  censure 
under  which  the  painter  fell  was 
due  to  the  growing  mannerism  of 
his  last  decade. 

The  position  which  Rossetti  will 
ultimately  hold  with  posterity  must 
greatly  depend  upon  the  verdict 
passed  on  the  series  of  pictures 
inspired  by  Dante.  The  painter 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury was  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  poet.  In  1852  we  have  the 
comparatively  early  water-colour, 
"  Giotto  Painting  the  Portrait  of 
Dante ; "  and  one  year  later,  a  draw- 
ing seldom  surpassed  in  technique, 
composition,  or  simplicity  of  narra- 
tive, "  Dante  on  the  Anniversary  of 
the  Death  of  Beatrice."  In  1859 
what  may  be  termed  romantic 
medievalism  triumphs  in  the  dip- 
tych, "  Salutatio  Beatrices.''  In 
1863  symbolism  obtains  sway  in 
the  death  of  "Beata  Beatrix": 
death  has  fallen  on  the  sensitive 
form  of  youth  and  beauty  as  a 
sleep  or  trance  :  the  pictorial  dream 
is  akin  to  the  visions  of  Blake, 
or  to  so-called  "  spirit-drawings." 
Seven  years  after,  the  ruling  pas- 
sion culminates  in  "Dante's Dream." 
Lastly,  in  1880,  came  "the  Saluta- 
tion of  Beatrice,"  a  picture  left 
unfinished  and  marked  by  wan- 
ing powers. 

"Dante's  Dream,"  of  which  it 
was  our  privilege  in  1870  to  re- 
ceive from  the  artist  the  interpre- 
tation, is  usually  accounted  the 
painter's  masterpiece.  The  scene, 
taken  from  the  '  Vita  Nuova,' 
is  described  in  the  Academy  Cat- 
alogue in  Rossetti's  own  words. 
The  spectator  is  bid  to  look  into 
"  a  chamber  of  dreams,  strewn  with 
poppies,  where  Beatrice  is  found 
lying  on  a  couch  as  if  just  fallen 
back  in  death :  the  winged  figure 
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of  Love  leads  by  the  hand  Dante, 
who  walks  conscious  but  absorbed 
as  in  sleep."  "Love  bends  for  a 
moment  over  Beatrice  with  the 
kiss  which  her  lover  has  never 
given  her,  while  the  two  green- 
clad  dream-ladies  hold  the  pall  full 
of  May  blooms  suspended  for  an 
instant  before  it  covers  her  face 
for  ever."  The  opinions  passed  on 
this  remarkable  picture  have  neces- 
sarily been  as  various  as  the  moods 
of  mind.  Indiscriminate  laudation 
we  pass  by.  True  criticism  dis- 
covers that  Rossetti  here,  as  else- 
where, found  his  strength  and  his 
weakness  in  being  at  once  the  poet 
and  the  painter,  with  so  much  of 
the  amateur  in  each  as  not  quite 
to  reach  the  professional  expert  in 
either.  The  poet's  conception  is 
noble,  but  the  painter's  knowledge 
inadequate.  This  falling  short  of 
completeness  in  the  carrying  out 
may  arise  partly  from  the  unwont- 
ed scale,  also  from  insufficiency  in 
preliminary  studies,  likewise  from 
a  possible  hesitation  whether  the 
theme  should  be  treated  as  a  re- 
ality or  only  as  a  "  dream."  The 
difficulties  involved  were  perhaps 
insurmountable.  Dr  Hueffer,  the 
artist's  friend,  writes:  "The  beauty 
of  this  large  and  elaborate  com- 
position, the  grief  in  Dante's  face, 
the  loveliness  of  the  dead  Bea- 
trice, the  glow  of  colour,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  accessories,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe. "  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  with  uncritical  extravagance, 
confesses  :  "I  was  so  dumfounded 
by  the  beauty  of  that  great  picture 
of  Rossetti's  called  'Dante's  Dream,' 
that  I  was  unable  to  give  any  ex- 
pression to  the  emotions  excited — 
emotions  such  as  I  do  not  think  any 
other  picture,  except  the  'Madonna 
di  San  Sisto '  at  Dresden,  ever 
stirred  within  me.  The  memory 
of  such  a  picture  is  like  the  memory 
of  sublime  and  perfect  music  :  it 
makes  any  one  who  feels  it  fully, 


silent.  Fifty  years  hence  it  will 
be  named  among  the  half-dozen 
supreme  pictures  of  the  world." 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  com- 
mitted than  either  to  praise  or  to 
censure  Rossetti  as  a  whole :  110 
artist  was  ever  more  unequal ;  much 
always  remained  unfulfilled  and  un- 
accomplished, and  misunderstand- 
ing has  come  from  want  of  frank 
concession  that  a  great  deal  in  his 
late  work  was  absolutely  wrong. 
Ill  health  preyed  upon  his  art,  and, 
as  with  Turner,  compositions  grew 
scattered,  forms  broken,  and  colours 
incoherent.  Unfortunately  it  al- 
ways happens,  when  admiration 
waxes  into  worship,  indiscreet 
friends  insist  on  praising  to  the 
skies  what  it  were  wise  to  commit 
to  oblivion.  In  the  present  case 
it  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
but  annotations  we  have  with  some 
care  made  in  the  Academy  Cata- 
logue bring  out  the  following  re- 
sults: Two  compositions  we  should 
place  in  the  first  rank— "The  Altar- 
piece,  Llandaff  Cathedral,"  and 
"  Dante's  Dream."  Among  very 
many  canvases,  inspired,  as  is 
supposed,  by  the  "  Worship  of 
Beauty,"  some  nine  will  fairly 
obtain  votaries ;  of  these  "  Beata 
Beatrix,"  "  The  Beloved,  or  the 
Bride,"  "  Monna  Vanna,"  and  "  The 
Blue  Bower,"  may  be  held  supreme. 
About  five  studies  reach  a  grand 
type,  conspicuously  "  Proserpine  " 
(1874),  and  two  chalks,  "Silence," 
and  "The  Lady  of  Pity."  Then 
may  be  reckoned  some  nine  heads, 
more  or  less  mannered  :  the  favour- 
ite type  becomes  specially  obnoxious 
in  "Mariana"  (1870),  "Pandora" 
(1871),  and  "The  Blessed  Damo- 
zel "  (1876-77).  Lastly,  the  period 
of  determined  decadence  is  read 
in  the  lineaments,  the  colour,  and 
handling  of  some  half-dozen  pro- 
ducts, among  which  unmistakable 
are  "A  Vision  of  Fiammetta" 
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(1878),  and  "La  Pia"  (1881). 
The  last  is  of  the  year  preceding 
the  artist's  death — indeed,  as  usual, 
the  chronology  of  the  life  affords 
a  true  index  to  styles. 

Technical  skill,  or  the  power 
of  realising  the  poetic  conception, 
is,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the 
utmost  diversity  of  merit;  and, 
contrary  to  a  natural  presumption, 
the  masterpiece,  "  Dante's  Dream," 
falls  short  of  the  finest  quality. 
A  greater  contrast  it  were  impos- 
sible to  imagine,  did  not  Mr  Millais 
afford  a  parallel,  between  the  severe 
drawing  and  miniature  detail  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  manner,  and  the 
large  handling  of  the  later  time. 
This  period  of  thirty  years  is 
marked  half-way  by  "The  Blue 
Bower"  (date  1865),  wherein  the 
execution  and  capacity  to  reach 
the  painter's  ideal  leave  little  to 
desire.  Also  the  best  of  the  chalk 
drawings  are  wellnigh  faultless  in 
manipulation.  To  sum  up  the  whole 
matter,  Rossetti's  genius  is  ex- 
pressed in  three  words — imagina- 
tion, beauty,  colour. 

Had  the  whole  of  Europe  been 
searched,  two  stronger  opposites 
could  not  have  been  discovered 
than  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and 
Alma  Tadema.  The  one  is  Italian 
and  ideal,  the  other  Dutch  and  his 
art  Dutch-built ;  the  one  is  of  ima- 
gination all  intense,  the  other  of 
observation  wholly  cold ;  the  art 
of  one  is  as  a  dream  undefined,  as 
a  vision  highly  coloured — the  art  of 
the  other  stands  as  a  reality  lit  by 
the  light  of  common  day.  The 
history  of  art  has  been  startling  in 
contrasts.  Diirer  from  the  cold 
North  encountered  Titian  under  the 
sunshine  of  Italy,  and  a  French- 
man has  depicted  the  bland  Ra- 
phael braving  the  scowl  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  approaches  to  the 
Vatican.  "  Imaginary  conversa- 
tions "  have  been  penned  between 
men  of  mark ;  but  few  meetings, 
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whether  feigned  or  actual,  could  be 
more  suggestive  of  speculation  than 
a  discourse  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  or  in  St  John's  Wood, 
between  the  ideal  Italian,  whose 
art  was  born  of  intuition,  and  the 
literal  Dutchman,  who,  as  an  an- 
tiquary, constructs  pictures  from 
museums.  Could  we  but  unite  the 
two,  the  perfect  artist  the  world 
has  long  sought  were  at  length 
found. 

Hardly  less  striking  or  instruc- 
tive is  the  contrast  between  the 
pictures  of  Alma  Tadema,  R.A., 
now  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and 
the  collected  works  of  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.,  exhibited  a  year  ago  in  the 
•same  place.  And  we  deem  it 
among  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times  that  arts  so  diverse  in 
aspiration  and  fulfilment  can  ob- 
tain unimpeded  development  in  the 
same  land.  It  was  fortunate  for  our 
native  school  that  Alma  Tadema, 
among  the  capitals  of  Europe  open 
to  his  choice,  gave  preference  to 
London.  His  special  walk  of  art, 
though  not  so  original  as  common- 
ly supposed,  came  as  a  novelty  in 
England.  On  the  Continent  others 
before  him  had  set  the  example  of 
reanimating  the  life  and  restoring 
the  habitations  of  classic  days. 
On  the  death  of  Ingres,  his  col- 
lected works  showed  with  how 
much  detail  he  had  rehabilitated 
the  life  of  the  old  Romans. 
Other  French  painters,  such  as 
Hamon  and  Coomans,  followed 
in  the  same  steps,  choosing  Les- 
bia  and  her  Sparrow,  and  like 
congenial  themes.  In  Germany 
the  classic  revival  took  a  similar 
turn,  and  omitting  less  illustrious 
examples,  we  may  quote  Anselm 
Feuerbach  and  his  "Banquet  of 
Plato,"  now  in  the  Berlin  National 
Gallery,  a  master-work  which  se- 
cured to  the  painter  a  first  rank  in 
European  art.  Neither  must  be 
forgotten  the  Pole  Henri  Siemi- 
2  D 
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radzki,  and  his  tragic  tableau,  Nero 
and  the  Christians  martyred  by  fire. 

Between  Alma  Tadema  and  these 
illustrious  contemporaries  is  at 
least  one  marked  distinction :  his 
brethren  on  the  Continent  have  the 
advantage  of  complete  mastery  of 
the  human  figure ;  they  can  throw 
the  torso  and  limbs  into  action ; 
they  raise  the  dead  into  life  again, 
and  bring  humanity  foremost  as 
chief  factor  in  history.  Turning 
to  Tadema,  we  find  it  is  true  human 
anatomies,  but  they  are  often  used 
as  little  more  than  pegs  to  hang 
clothes  upon.  In  all  that  pertains 
to  the  materialism  of  art  he  has 
indisputable  advantages.  Neither 
Teniers  nor  Terburg  could  paint 
a  pot  or  a  tapestry  more  illusively, 
and  the  marvel  is  that  history  is 
made  to  stand  out  with  a  veracity 
not  surpassable,  even  had  short- 
hand reporters  been  present  in  the 
Roman  Senate,  or  photographers 
had  set  up  cameras  in  the  Forum. 
Alma  Tadema  has  fashioned  a  style 
in  keeping  with  the  realistic  taste 
and  tendency  of  our  times.  Dr 
Ebers,  the  antiquarian  novelist  of 
Leipsic ;  M.  Zola  and  M.  Daudet, 
the  naturalistic  romancers  of  Paris, 
—have,  by  satisfying  such  cravings, 
reaped  profitable  harvests.  The 
popularity  of  such  manipulation, 
whether  of  the  pen  or  the  pencil, 
is  assured;  the  senses  are  the  first 
faculties  to  awaken  :  to  satisfy  the 
eye  is  to  gain  the  multitude.  The 
old  Greek  artist,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, did  more :  his  grapes  were 
so  real  as  to  attract  birds ! 

Alma  Tadema  within  his  spe- 
cialty has  been  long  recognised 
supreme  expert.  A  gallery  of  his 
pictures  will  recall  mornings  in  the 
Vatican,  on  the  Capitol,  or  at 
Naples.  We  recognise  the  seated 
mother  of  Nero,  sundry  well-known 
bronzes,  multitudes  of  Neapolitan 
lamps,  even  the  treasures  of  Hil- 
desheim,  now  at  Berlin.  With 


allowable  licence  he  masses  into 
one  composition  works  which  by 
no  possibility  could  ever  come  toge- 
ther ;  more  questionably  he  trans- 
mutes into  silver  the  familiar  mar- 
ble of  a  little  girl  frightened  by  a 
serpent.  Neither  is  his  chronology 
always  above  suspicion ;  he  usually, 
however,  avoids  startling  anachron- 
isms, by  choosing  some  late  period 
when  palaces  and  baths  had  re- 
ceived accumulated  spoils  from  dis- 
tant lands  and  ages.  He  affects 
no  purity  of  historic  style ;  terra- 
cottas of  Tanagra  nowhere  carry 
the  spectator  to  the  age  of  Pericles  ; 
and  when  for  once  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  "  Phidias  and  the  Elgin 
Marbles,"  the  figures  might  be  mis- 
taken for  stone-masons,  and  the 
colouring  has  a  crudity  more  Gothic 
than  Grecian.  The  time  and  style 
for  which  his  taste  has  most  affin- 
ity are  not  of  the  Republic  but  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  an  age 
of  luxury  and  an  art  of  decadence 
find  literal  transcript. 

Naturally  enough  the  paramount 
motive  is  to  gain,  though  at  the 
sacrifice  of  purism,  utmost  picto- 
rial effect.  Yet  swift  movement, 
or  intensity  of  tragic  action,  from 
want  of  ready  command  of  the 
figure,  would  seem  beyond  reach ; 
thus  the  festival  of  "  The  Vintage" 
falls  short  of  a  saturnalia ;  the  in- 
toxication of  the  vine  does  not  con- 
vulse torsi  or  limbs  with  madness, 
as  in  classic  reliefs ;  the  dance  is 
not  wild  in  movement  as  the  revel 
of  Maenads  by  Gleyre ;  the  bac- 
chanalia  has  none  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  Couture's  great  picture, 
"  L'Orgie  Romaine,"  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Luxembourg.  Equally  dis- 
advantageous were  a  comparison 
between  "  Ave  Caesar !  lo  Satur- 
nalia" and  Roman  scenes  as  de- 
picted by  Gerome  or  Decamps. 
Favourably  exceptional,  however, 
is  the  "Pyrrhic  Dance,"  wherein 
the  fine  assailant  attitude  of  war- 
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rior  -  clad  figures  with  upraised 
shields,  would  seem  to  have  been 
borrowed  to  advantage  from  mar- 
ble statues  of  gladiators.  Wholly 
satisfactory,  also — because  in  part 
struggling  against  no  complex  dif- 
ficulty in  action  or  composition — 
is  the  "  Audience  at  Agrippa's," 
to  which  "  After  the  Audience," 
painted  four  years  later,  comes  as 
a  second-best  sequel.  Admirable 
are  the  dignity,  the  ceremony  and 
pomp,  which  here  fittingly  en- 
viron the  palace.  And  rising  to 
a  tragedy  little  short  of  sublime  is 
the  scene  of  the  Emperor  Caligula 
lying  murdered  on  the  ground, 
while  the  Praetorian  guard  pay 
mock  homage  to  Cladius,  found 
agonised  with  terror  behind  a  cur- 
tain. The  painter's  realism  here 
serves  him  well.  Less  naturalistic 
artists  may  suggest  and  shadow 
forth;  but  in  this  terror-moving 
situation  the  eye  looks  on  the  very 
deed. 

The  Egyptian  resuscitations  are 
hardly  so  satisfactory  as  the  Ro- 
man. Artists  who  concern  them- 
selves with  the  old  world  fall  per- 
haps unconsciously  into  the  not 
unnatural  fallacy  of  supposing  that 
their  pictures  must  look  old  as 
the  history.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, paint  antiquity  span-new. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  Alma  Ta- 
dema that  while  his  architecture 
and  decorations  are  smart  as  the 
courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  his 
figures  are  of  dull  earth  as  terra 
cottas,  and  dreary  as  if  raised  from 
tombs.  In  dealing  with  ancient 
Egypt,  the  artist  insensibly  merges 
into  the  antiquary.  It  becomes  in- 
deed peculiarly  puzzling  to  animate 
types  and  attitudes  which  remained 
in  unchangeable  petrification  over 
thousands  of  years,  or  to  endow 
with  life  mummies  handed  down 
to  our  times  in  death's  cerements. 
How  indifferently  well  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  dealt  with  be- 


comes but  too  apparent  in  the  pre- 
eminently impressive  "  Death  of 
the  First-born."  The  dead  and  the 
living,  hardly  to  be  distinguished, 
lie  huddled  together  as  in  a  tomb  : 
King  Pharaoh  is  seated  like  a 
statue  of  flesh,  yet  is  immobile 
as  stone.  Again,  the  "  Juggler " 
is  uncomfortably  suggestive  of  a 
mummy :  indeed,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  generally,  humanity  has 
to  all  appearance  passed  through 
museums,  and  ranks  among  curios- 
ities— all  lives  save  man.  Human 
life,  in  short,  shares  the  lot  of 
goods  and  chattels,  and  exists  only 
as  "  still  life."  The  queenly  "  Cleo- 
patra," more  than  once  brought 
upon  the  scene,  barely  escapes  the 
common  doom ;  the  spectator  is 
not  spell-bound  under  beauty,  but 
with  cold  curiosity  counts  up  the 
details,  admires  accessories,  and 
stands  wonderstruck  at  the  paint- 
er's cleverness  and  sleight  of  hand. 
The  comparative  position  of  these 
works  in  the  contemporary  work 
of  Europe  may  not  unfairly  be 
measured  by  contrast  with  such 
direct  opposites  as  the  Cleopatra 
pictures  of  Hans  Makart,  the  Paul 
Veronese  of  Vienna.  Neither  the 
colour  nor  the  passion  of  the 
Venetian  school  would  appear  com- 
patible with  a  materialism  which 
outrivals  the  Dutch. 

Just  in  proportion  as  the  public 
delight  to  watch  page  after  page 
of  ancient  history  transcribed  upon 
canvas,  does  the  disappointment 
grow  that  the  narrative  stops  short 
of  the  culmination  in  Greece.  The 
reason,  however,  of  the  incomplete- 
ness is  not  hard  to  find.  The 
artist's  works  are  concretions, — 
they  are  wrought  as  mosaics  out  of 
infinite  tesserce.  Accordingly  they 
come,  not  as  visions  of  the  mind, 
or  as  offsprings  of  the  imagination : 
they  do  not  live  as  the  issues  of 
ideas  taking  ideal  form.  That  the 
mental  conditions  and  art -phases 
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imply  modes  of  nature-study  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  Greek,  is 
exemplified  by  the  treatment  of 
the  nude.  Take  as  an  example  a 
"Sculptor's  Model,"  and  compare 
the  ungainly  nudity  with  a  Venus 
by  Cabanel  or  Bougereau.  How 
immeasurable,  then,  must  be  the 
distance  from  the  Venus  of  Milo  ! 
This  woman  is  as  Eve  after  the 
Fall, — she  is  ashamed  to  find  her- 
self naked.  With  what  different 
feelings  did  we,  a  year  ago,  on  the 
same  wall,  view  Mr  Watts's  Daph- 
ne and  Psyche  !  Greek  art  and 
its  modern  derivatives  are  pure, — 
what  is  gross  in  the  actual  model 
has  been  eliminated  ;  and  the  high 
type  which  nature  always  aims  at 
in  the  race,  but  often  misses  in  the 
individual,  is  so  exalted  that  the 
spectator  stands  awed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  supreme  beauty.  With 
no  such  feelings  of  reverence  for 
ideal  creations  can  we  look  on 
the  nude  girl  outstretched,  "  After 
the  Dance  ;  "  or  the  naked  woman 
in  "  Summer,"  cooling  herself  in 
a  tub! 

Yet  a  great  artist  can  be  judged 
fairly  only  by  his  successes,  not  by 
his  failures ;  and  it  must  be  frankly 
admitted  that  but  one  painter  in 
Europe  could  turn  out  of  hand 
"The  Sculpture-Gallery  "and  "The 
Picture -Gallery."  Absolutely  il- 
lusive in  its  realism  is  the  studio  of 
the  sculptor.  Here  sits,  in  marble, 
the  mother  of  Nero ;  we  recognise 
the  bust  of  Pericles,  and  the  infant 
Hercules  strangling  serpents;  Pom- 
peian  lamps  hang  from  the  ceiling ; 
around  are  decorative  reliefs  ;  and 
in  the  midst  stands  a  basalt  tazza, 
rotated  by  a  workman,  before 
wondering  visitors.  As  usual,  the 
inanimate  marbles  and  metals, 
painted  to  perfection,  are  more 
living  than  flesh  and  blood;  and 
some  might  object  to  the  huddling 
together  into  one  studio  of  plastic 
works  belonging  to  distant  epochs 


and  the  products  of  divers  lands. 
But  a  painter,  provided  only  he 
constructs  a  good  picture,  is  by 
common  consent  allowed  consider- 
able licence.  The  artist's  master- 
piece, we  incline  to  think,  is  "  The 
Picture-Gallery,"  wherein  a  well- 
known  picture-dealer,  standing  in 
the  midst,  figures  as  proprietor  or 
cicerone.  As  usual,  the  archeology 
is  boldly  defiant  of  critical  doubts. 
A  panel-picture  rests  on  an  easel 
in  no  way  differing  from  nowaday 
constructions ;  and  the  walls  are 
hung  like  a  modern  picture-gallery, 
from  the  ceiling  downwards,  as  if, 
in  ancient  as  in  present  days, 
artists  painted  pot-boilers  for  the 
dealers.  The  manipulation  through- 
out is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  con- 
summate :  a  silk  cushion,  used  as 
a  footstool,  wins  admiration  from 
the  ladies.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
renown  acquired  by  the  painter, 
that  it  is  said  commissions  now  in- 
clude the  proviso  that  the  composi- 
tion must  contain  a  piece  of  silk  or 
tapestry,  a  marble  or  a  mosaic  ! 

But  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  Alma  Tadema,  like  his  pre- 
decessors in  Holland,  is  best  on  the 
scale  of  miniatures.  Almost  price- 
less are  the  small  gems  which  an- 
swer to  the  cabinet  Dutch  panels 
formerly  called  Bank-notes.  And 
our  modern  Dutchman  gains  cer- 
tain qualities  wanting  in  his  an- 
cestors :  he  can  finish  as  with  a 
needle's  point,  like  Gerard  Dow ; 
he  can  paint  a  satin  with  the  lustre 
of  Terburg ;  he  can  polish  a  cop- 
per pan  as  Ostade,  or  make  a  piece 
of  armour  sparkle  with  the  high 
lights  of  Teniers.  These  character- 
istics, and  something  more,  we  re- 
cognise in  adroit  pieces  of  work- 
manship, such  as  "  Quiet  Pets," 
"The  Convalescent,"  and  "The 
Departure," — the  last  lent  by  the 
artist's  friend,  Professor  Ebers. 
Mechanism  here  melts  into  jewel- 
like  lustre,  and  literalness  warms 
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into  ardour  akin  to  poetic  feeling. 
In  its  way  we  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed "  The  Harvest  Festival." 
Colour,  which  is  not  the  painter's 
forte,  is  forced  up  to  highest  pitch 
in  a  golden  corn-field  set  against 
an  emerald  sea ;  and  action,  which 
commonly  is  halting,  bursts  into 
jubilant  movement  in  the  dance  of 
the  Msenad-like  girl.  Alma  Tadema, 
if  not  precisely  a  poet,  has  moments 
of  poetic  thought  when  he  combines 
with  happiest  effect  the  ancient 
sense  of  line  and  form  with  the 
modern  love  of  landscape.  And  if 
we  have  used  the  free  pen  of  criti- 
cism, we  should  show  injustice  to 
ourselves  and  him  alike  did  we 
deny  him  a  high  position  among 
the  few  really  great  painters  of 
Europe. 

Two  painters  so  essentially  Eng- 
lish as  John  Linnell  and  Cecil  Law- 
son  furnish  timely  counterpoise  to 
Rossetti  and  Tadema,  the  products 
of  foreign  schools.  In  these  cos- 
mopolitan days,  fortunately  the  ex- 
clusiveness  formerly  attaching  to 
nationalities  has  widened  into  in- 
ternational relations ;  and  thus  in 
art,  as  in  the  world  of  politics,  the 
time  comes  when  jealousies  of  race 
may  fitly  be  laid  aside.  Still  the 
love  of  a  large  humanity  should  not, 
as  too  often  happens,  induce  the 
neglect  of  the  next-door  neighbour. 
English  art  has  been,  and  the  works 
now  exhibited  show  it  is  likely  to 
continue,  true  to  our  English  homes 
and  homesteads.  Foreign  art  may 
take  a  wider  range  and  higher 
flight — snowy  Alps,  sandy  deserts, 
stone  -  pines,  cypress  and  olive 
groves  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  creation ; 
but  still  the  love  of  country  re- 
mains warm  in  the  English  breast. 
The  country  field,  the  country  lane, 
are  dear  as  the  home  fireside ;  and 
such  scenes,  when  put  with  simple 
truth  on  canvas,  awaken  sympathies 
which  alien  art  and  foreign  artists 
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fail  to  touch.  Moreover,  those  who 
know  their  native  land  best — art- 
ists who,  season  after  season,  return 
to  favourite  sketching -grounds  in 
North  Wales,  Scotland,  Yorkshire, 
Devonshire,  or  Surrey — cherish  the 
belief  that  our  small  island,  prac- 
tically speaking,  serves  as  an  epi- 
tome of  the  large  kingdom  of  na- 
ture. So,  indeed,  England  was 
found  to  be  by  such  essentially 
English  landscape  -  painters  as 
Gainsborough  and  David  Cox,  John 
Linnell  and  Cecil  Lawson. 

The  Royal  Academy  makes  gen- 
erous, though  tardy,  amends  for 
long  neglect :  John  Linnell  had  for 
twenty-one  years  knocked  in  vain 
at  the  Academy  door  for  entrance, 
and  when  at  length  Associateship 
was  offered,  he  declined  the  honour. 
Two  rooms  are  now  devoted  to  1 6 1 
works,  fairly  exhaustive  of  the 
artist's  varied  though  somewhat 
circumscribed  manner.  A  pro- 
tracted life  of  ninety  years,  yield- 
ing no  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  actual  labour,  witnessed 
many  changes  among  contemporar- 
ies :  Linnell  throughout  preserved 
his  individuality,  and  his  strongly 
pronounced  art  remained  to  the 
last  singular  in  its  unbroken  unity. 

An  artist  independent  as  Linnell 
stands  somewhat  dissevered  from 
historic  pedigree,  and  yet  he  is  not 
without  allegiance  to  the  old  mas- 
ters. His  pictures  in  composition 
show  indebtedness  to  the  Poussins, 
and  in  colour  they  share  ardour 
with  Titian  and  Rubens.  On  the 
other  hand  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  flat  horizons,  serene 
distances,  and  silvery  skies  of 
Claude.  The  points  of  contact  with 
the  Dutch  landscape-painters  are 
too  few  to  be  worth  mention,  and 
the  analogies  with  Constable  are 
for  the  most  part  remote.  Also 
far-fetched  were  any  fancied  simili- 
tude with  Turner.  Apparently  the 
Norwich  School  under  Crome  and 
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Cotman  might  furnish,  in  subjects, 
modes  of  composition,  and  keys 
of  colour,  closer  comparison.  Yet 
Linnell  may  be  best  characterised 
as  a  simple  child  of  nature,  like  a 
shepherd  tending  his  flock,  or  as 
a  sylvan  bard  tuning  a  song. 

Numerous  sketches  from  nature, 
ranging  from  Hampstead  to  the 
Edgeware  Road,  and  from  Hyde 
Park  to  the  Eel-Pie  House,  Twick- 
enham, have  no  very  distinguish- 
ing traits.  The  young  artist 
would  appear  to  have  begun  just 
in  the  usual  way:  his  early  studies 
are  careful,  simple,  and  literal, with- 
out, strangely  enough,  any  attempt 
at  either  colour  or  composition. 
Now  and  then  we  are  reminded  of 
other  masters — thus,  in  the  "Shep- 
herd tending  his  Flock,"  the  sheep 
recall  Cooper,  and  the  shepherd 
Mulready ;  yet  such  resemblances 
naturally  attach  to  contemporaries. 
Neither  can  much  be  made  of  any 
supposed  connection  between  Lin- 
nell and  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  The 
veteran  who  died  last  year  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  had  half  a  century 
on  his  shoulders  by  the  time  this 
modern  school  began,  and  he  lived 
to  see  its  dispersion.  All  that  was 
worthy  of  survival  he  had  quietly 
made  his  own  before  the  Brethren 
were  born ;  from  the  first,  again 
to  quote  '  Pre  -  Raphaelitism,'  he 
had  gone  "  to  Nature  in  all  single- 
ness of  heart,  walking  with  her 
laboriously  and  trustingly,  having 
no  other  thought  but  how  best  to 
penetrate  her  meaning."  Nothing 
in  the  way  of  tree  trunks,  stems, 
and  foliage,  can  be  more  conscien- 
tious and  true  than  the  study  "Near 
Windsor  Forest,"  or  "  The  Timber- 
Waggon  :  "  nothing  more  literal  as 
a  geologic  formation  than  "The 
Sand-Pits."  The  chief  distinction 
between  Linnell  and  the  Brethren 
was,  that  while  they  were  scattered, 
fr-agmentary,  and  chaotic,  he  pre- 
served the  relation  of  parts  to  the 


whole,  knew  how  to  subordinate 
the  smallest  detail  to  the  general 
effect,  and  observing  the  laws  as 
well  of  mind  as  of  matter,  learnt 
the  secret  of  making  art  and  na- 
ture one.  His  labour  was  not  only 
of  the  hand,  he  was  not  a  slave  even 
to  the  eye  ;  but  he  brought  reason 
to  the  interpretation,  and  imagina- 
tion to  the  still  fuller  comprehen- 
sion of  nature.  Thus,  we  repeat, 
nature  and  art  are  not  severed  in 
his  work,  but  become  inseparably 
one. 

The  distinctive  fact  in  the 
painter's  career  is  that  portraiture 
was  the  prelude  to  landscape.  As 
a  student  of  the  figure  he  was  en- 
abled, in  common  with  Nicolas 
Poussin,  Rubens,  and  Titian,  to 
people  woods  and  fields,  to  endow 
nature  with  human  interest,  and 
thus  to  build  up  heroic  and  his- 
toric landscape.  And  herein  we 
have  one  more  exemplification  of 
the  axiom  that  the  grandest  land- 
scape has  always  been  the  outcome 
of  the  human  figure.  Not  that 
we  can  accept  as  wholly  satisfac- 
tory ambitious  efforts  beyond  the 
painter's  knowledge  and  power, 
such  as  "St  John  the  Baptist 
Preaching  in  the  Wilderness " 
(1828-33),  or  even  "The  Dis- 
obedient Prophet"  (1854).  In 
the  last,  "the  prophet  lying  be- 
tween the  ass  and  the  lion,"  sinks 
subordinate  to  the  "rocky  gorge 
crowned  with  pine-trees."  Like 
subordination  is  found  in  Gaspar 
Poussin;  and  we  recall  a  grand 
landscape  in  a  Florentine  palace 
by  Salvator  Rosa,  "  The  Preaching 
of  St  John,"  wherein  the  wide  wil- 
derness has  wellnigh  swallowed 
up  the  all  but  invisible  Prophet. 
And  yet  the  presence  of  the  human 
figure  is  felt  in  earth  and  in  sky, 
as  in  Titian's  "Peter  Martyr," 
articulating  tree  trunks  and  bran- 
ches, and  animating  as  with  dra- 
matic action  the  strife  of  the 
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elements.  Francis  Danby  and 
John  Martin  were  of  this  dra- 
matic— not  to  say  melodramatic 
— school;  both  took  for  a  subject 
the  Deluge,  and  thus  come  into 
close  relationship  with  their  con- 
temporary the  painter  of  "  The 
Eve  of  the  Deluge,"  now  exhibited. 
Linnell's  figures  here  rise  to  the 
grand  style — they  comport  with 
the  rocky  heights,  they  are  dra- 
matic as  the  storm-gathering  sky; 
the  whole  composition  fills  the 
imagination  with  awe  befitting  a 
lost  world.  Even  when  figures 
are  not  actually  introduced,  the 
style  bears  their  impress;  rocks 
stand  as  personalities,  trees  bend 
with  grace,  and  clouds  move  on- 
ward in  processional  array.  In 
short,  the  landscapes  of  Linnell 
are  built  up  as  figure  compositions; 
in  other  words,  their  lines  and 
masses  have  dignity,  proportion, 
symmetry.  Some  years  ago  we 
were  seated  among  the  students 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  listening 
to  a  lecture  on  historic  painting. 
The  lecturer,  himself  an  Academ- 
ician, having  properly  insisted  on 
the  paramount  necessity  of  draw- 
ing, ended  sarcastically,  "but  if 
you  cannot  draw,  you  must  take  to 
landscape-painting."  Linnell,  when 
a  youth,  gained  as  student  of  the 
Academy  a  premium  of  £50  over 
the  head  of  John  Chalon,  after- 
wards R.A.  He  could  draw,  and 
yet  he  took  to  landscape-painting  ! 
Whether  John  Linnell  could  ever 
have  achieved  greatness  in  the 
figure,  evidence  is  wanting  to 
prove.  As  a  portrait-painter,  he 
appears  of  more  than  usual  in- 
equality :  his  miniatures,  for  which 
he  had  renown,  fail  of  finest  qual- 
ity ;  and  some  of  his  life-size  oils 
barely  escape  conventional  common- 
place. Yet  admirable  for  drawing 
and  character,  and  of  a  detail  and 
surface-texture  rivalling  Denner,  is 
the  "Portrait  of  William  Bray,  trea- 


surer of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  editor  of  '  Evelyn's  Memoirs.'  " 
Linnell,  a  man  of  intellectual  tastes, 
was  favoured  with  gifted  sitters ; 
and  among  heads  which  might  find 
a  fitting  place  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  are  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  (1844),  John  Loudon  (1801-41), 
Sir  Augustus  W.  Callcott,  R.A., 
Thomas  Phillips,  R.A.  (1835), 
Sarah  Austin  (1840),  Rev.  T.  R. 
Malthus,  and,  lastly,  a  miniature 
of  William  Blake,  the  artist  and 
poet,  to  whose  mysticism  and  spir- 
itualism Linnell  had  close  affinities. 
Blake,  indeed,  addresses  Linnell  as 
his  "dearest  friend;"  and  the  liter- 
ature of  the  time  gives  interesting 
revelations  of  a  spiritual  or  mys- 
tic brotherhood,  numbering  Blake, 
Linnell,  and  Samuel  Palmer,  with 
the  addition,  at  a  later  day,  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  That 
Gilchrist's  <  Life  of  Blake '  should 
be  indebted  to  the  sympathetic 
labour  of  Rossetti,  will  be  recog- 
nised as  natural;  that  one  poet- 
painter  should  assist  in  editing  the 
works  of  a  brother  poet-painter, 
was  indeed  most  fitting.  Linnell 
became  a  diligent  collector  of  the 
visionary  drawings  of  his  friend 
Blake,  and  both  might  find  a  place 
in  the  history  of  religious  enthusi- 
asm. An  artist  has  just  told  us, 
that  calling  on  Linnell,  he  found 
him  seated  at  a  table,  intent  on 
the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
"This,"  he  observed,  "is  the  seri- 
ous labour  of  my  life  ; "  then  point- 
ing to  a  landscape  on  the  easel,  he 
added,  "  that  is  but  my  recreation ! " 
That  Linnell  suffers,  as  we  think 
must  have  been  generally  felt,  un- 
der this  plenary  exposition,  extend- 
ing over  the  walls  of  two  rooms 
and  the  sides  of  two  screens,  is  due 
to  the  limitation  of  his  art.  That 
his  materials  are  circumscribed, 
that  his  ideas  are  few  and  oft  re- 
peated, and  that  his  principles  of 
composition  are  of  the  simplest, 
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now  becomes  but  too  apparent, 
more  particularly  if  comparison 
be  made  with  Turner's  exhaust- 
less  stores  and  wily  stratagems. 
Linnell's  pictorial  properties  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 
hills,  sand  -  pits,  woods,  timber, 
timber-waggons,  wood-cutters,  har- 
vest -  fields,  reapers,  sheep,  shep- 
herds. It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  painter  ever  saw  the  ocean, 
a  lake  of  large  dimensions,  or 
a  mountain  above  the  altitude 
of  3000  feet.  But  if  his  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  geography 
of  our  globe  were  circumscribed, 
at  all  events  much  might  be  ac- 
complished by  the  adroit  manipu- 
lation of  the  materials  to  hand. 
His  methods,  however,  were  but 
rudimentary ;  his  mode  of  com- 
position may  in  the  general  be 
stated  thus  :  in  the  first  place, 
he  made  sure  of  his  centre,  and 
focussed  the  attention  on  some  tell- 
ing point  near  the  foreground  ;  then 
he  led  the  eye  pleasantly  into  the 
distance ;  with  care  he  balanced  the 
sides  of  his  picture  on  either  hand, 
and  carried  his  composition  into 
the  sky,  the  clouds  repeating  the 
lines,  or  playing  an  accompaniment 
to  the  doings  on  the  ground  below. 
Now  no  one  can  take  positive  ob- 
jection to  arrangements  so  rigidly 
exact,  and  yet  as  problems  in  art 
or  science  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
anything  more  elementary.  In 
contrast,  observe  Turner's  rivers 
of  France,  or  his  scenes  in  Switzer- 
land or  Italy,  usually  complex  as 
problems  in  Euclid,  yet  made  clear 
by  solution,  intricate  as  Beetho- 
ven's sonatas,  and  altogether  as 
harmonious.  Linnell's  pictures  as 
dramas  become  tedious  by  repeti- 
tion of  worn-out  plots ;  or  viewed  as 
ballads,  in  the  movement  they  hang 
fire.  We  pass  through  these  rooms 
as  we  wander  over  Wordsworth's 
"  Excursion,"  and  we  would  gladly 
abridge  the  painter's  canvases  just 


as  we  might  with  advantage  cur- 
tail the  poet's  prolix  excursion  in- 
to a  pleasant  morning's  walk. 

Linnell's  revelations  of  nature 
can  only  occasionally  be  accredit- 
ed as  veritable  inspirations.  His 
visions,  though  intense,  were  sel- 
dom sensitive  in  emotion  or  subtle 
in  insight.  His  pigments  lay  on 
canvas  too  heavily  for  delicacy, 
while  his  colours  at  times  degen- 
erated into  a  violence  defiant  of 
harmony.  The  earth,  scorched  as 
in  a  furnace,  finds  no  relief  in 
cool  greys  as  with  David  Cox  ;  and 
though  the  clouds  are  laden  with 
rain,  no  moisture  gladdens  the  arid 
ground,  not  a  drop  of  dew  freshens 
the  parched  grass.  We  miss,  too, 
the  half  tones  which  veil,  yet  re- 
spond to,  sentiment;  the  tender 
shades  which  induce  repose ;  the 
sensitive  chords  which  touch  the 
heart  to  pathos.  Hence  it  were 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
greater  contrariety  than  that  be- 
tween the  styles  of  John  Linnell 
and  George  Mason.  Yet,  perhaps, 
the  pre-eminently  English  painter 
was  right  not  to  permit  the  intru- 
sion of  Italian  romance  or  beauty 
into  his  native  art. 

Assuredly  the  art  is  sustained  by 
constant  access  to  nature.  We  re- 
member the  time  when  Linnell  pur- 
chased the  estate  in  Surrey,  which 
for  many  years  was  his  secluded 
home.  His  solicitor  told  him  the 
price  asked  by  the  vendor  was  ex- 
travagant. "  Never  mind,"  replied 
the  purchaser,  "  the  land  will  prove 
a  good  investment ;  it  will  give  me 
foregrounds  —  indeed  most  of  the 
materials  I  need  for  my  pictures." 
Possibly  this  nearness  to  hand 
tempted  to  repetitions  which  in 
the  end  grew  wearisome,  if  not  to 
the  artist,  at  least'  to  the  public. 
Linnell,  however,  by  thus  living 
continuously  in  the  midst  of  Na- 
ture, became  her  confidant,  shar- 
ing, as  a  close  companion,  her  ways 
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and  workings.  Seldom,  indeed, 
have  we  recognised  such  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  trees, 
or  of  the  geology  of  gravelly  and 
grass-grown  foregrounds.  Equal 
also  is  the  familiarity  with  skies. 
Linnell  had  almost  a  sculptor's  eye 
and  hand  for  the  scenery  of  cloud- 
land  ;  he  knew,  moreover,  how  to 
throw  the  forms  at  least  into  linear 
if  not  always  into  atmospheric  per- 
spective. Neither  are  these  skies 
without  movement:  cumuli  clouds, 
as  ships  under  snowy  sail,  float 
across  the  zenith ;  while  flocks  of 
cirri,  like  birds  in  flight,  bend 
their  way  towards  the  distant  hori- 
zon. And  though  these  landscapes 
be  not  endowed  with  magic  spell, 
they  are  not  wanting  in  healthful, 
hearty  sentiment.  As  pastorals, 
thej  speak  like  poems  :  if  not  quite 
idyllic  or  lyric,  they  reveal  a  happy 
and  plainly  honest  life.  The  peas- 
ants who  till  the  ground  and  reap  the 
golden  harvests  are  sharers  in  the 
bounty  of  nature  ;  and  the  painter, 
if  prone  to  the  prosy  and  prolix, 
enjoyed  moments  of  rapture,  spe- 
cially when  approaching  religious 
themes.  On  these  occasions  he 
speaks  like  the  seers  of  old,  and 
carries  the  mind  back  to  the  age  of 
miracle,  to  the  sphere  of  the  super- 
natural, when  earthquakes  shook 
the  hills  and  fires  consumed  the 
sky.  Here  are  scenes  that  might 
serve  as  accompaniments  to  the 
Hailstone  Chorus.  But  such  ex- 
travagance is  exceptional :  seldom 
does  imagination  run  into  riot ;  for 
the  most  part,  indeed,  the  art  of 
Linnell  is  the  faithful  mirror  held 
up  to  nature.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  happy  to  differ  from  critics  who 
have  denied  him  a  foremost  rank. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery,  a  coun- 
terweight to  the  Academy,  has 
from  time  to  time  done  good  ser- 
vice to  artists  with  a  grievance, 
or  in  possession  of  a  genius  too 
erratic  to  conform  to  academic 


order.  In  its  rooms  the  rules  of 
art  and  even  the  laws  of  nature 
have  been  so  far  suspended  that 
painters  find  the  happiest  freedom 
in  throwing  off  the  freaks  of  fancy 
or  the  fermentations  of  passion. 
On  these  walls  Mr  Whistler  has 
been  afforded  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  formless  "ar- 
rangements" of  colour,  which  might 
appear  to  belong  to  those  early  days 
of  creation  ere  light  was  divided 
from  darkness,  or  the  waters  were 
gathered  together,  so  as  to  let  the 
dry  land  appear !  Among  the 
artists,  either  rising  or  already 
risen,  to  whom  like  kindness  has 
been  shown,  the  late  Cecil  Lawson 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  career  of  this  young  painter, 
cut  off  in  the  midst  of  promise,  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive  by  way  of 
encouragement  and  caution.  The 
story,  though  sad,  is  unfortunately 
by  no  means  exceptional :  we  en- 
counter accustomed  precocity ;  an 
anecdote  is  told  of  the  boy  of  six 
arranging  his  colour-box,  posing 
his  sitter,  and  with  grave  dignity 
painting  a  portrait !  The  youth 
appears  to  have  been  wilful,  and 
in  his  habits  of  study  wayward; 
he  declined  to  enter  schools  or 
academies,  and  with  characteristic 
ardour  and  self-confidence  under- 
took the  task  of  educating  him- 
self. His  efforts  were  not  with- 
out success;  his  pictures,  though 
from  first  to  last  tentative  and  im- 
mature, were  received  with  more 
than  indulgence.  The  Academy, 
notwithstanding  bitter  complaints, 
which  in  such  cases  are  almost 
matters  of  course,  had  given  to 
more  than  one  picture  good  hang- 
ing ;  and  the  Grosvenor,  with  a 
liberality  not  to  be  forgotten,  af- 
forded ample  opportunity  of  show- 
ing the  painter  at  his  very  best. 
But  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
coterie  by  which  it  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  ambitious  aspirant 
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to  be  surrounded.  And  thus  we 
have  to  listen,  at  least  once  too 
often,  to  the  wail  like  that  raised 
over  poor  Keats, — Who  killed  Cecil 
Lawson?  We,  said  the  Academy, 
"  savage  and  tartarly  :  "  we  killed 
poor  Lawson  !  - 

It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to 
enter  on  a  more  melancholy  exhi- 
bition :  we  come  upon  genius  ill 
directed  and  failing  of  its  goal ;  we 
find  undaunted  enthusiasm  making 
rash  onslaught  upon  nature  and 
missing  the  mark.  It  were  no  dis- 
paragement of  obvious  talent  to  say, 
as  indeed  under  all  the  circum- 
stances might  be  anticipated,  that 
the  sketches  are  better  than  the 
pictures  ;  thus  the  "  Sketch  for  the 
Hop-Garden  "  has  indications  which 
on  canvas  failed  to  be  carried  out. 
Here,  too,  are  studies  which,  though 
mostly  slight,  might  almost  pass 
under  the  name  of  Miiller  or  Cox, 
and  indeed  certain  drawings  of 
"  Still  Life "  are  known  to  have 
been  surreptitiously  signed  when 
in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and  then 
passed  off  as  originals  by  William 
Hunt.  Had  the  artist's  life  been 
prolonged,  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  like  closeness  of  study  and 
mastery  of  manipulation  might 
have  gained  for  large,  ambitious 
pictures  that  thoroughness  and 
completeness  which  they  now  lack. 

An  artist  beating  about  nature 
incontinently,  and  occasionally  los- 
ing his  way,  wisely,  year  by  year, 
took  counsel  of  great  masters  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  fastened 
on  guiding  truths.  And  among  the 
enigmas  here  startling  the  spectator 
is  this :  that  a  painter,  eminently 
original,  should  from  time  to  time 
make  unconditional  surrender  to 
others.  It  might  indeed  be  said  of 
Cecil  Lawson  as  of  William  Miiller, 
that  he  suffered  under  perpetual 
transition ;  thus  he  transformed 
his  styles  to  the  varied  manners  of 
the  masters  who  successively  made 


appeal  to  his  sympathies.  "  York- 
shire Pastures "  are  suggestive  of 
Titian.  Linnell  evidently  was  pre- 
sent in  his  mind  when  he  painted 
"  Blackdown,"  yet  solidity  and 
unity  are  absent.  "The  Valley 
of  Desolation,"  black  with  a  ven- 
geance, may  recall  Constable's 
« '  Greatcoat  Weather ; "  while  < '  The 
Pause  in  the  Storm  "  were  wholly 
Turneresque,  had  but  method  ruled 
the  madness :  the  fevered  heat  of 
colour  intrudes  strangely  on  the 
prevailing  solemnity  which  sha- 
dows surrounding  scenes.  It  be- 
comes indeed  but  too  evident, 
notwithstanding  protests  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  landscape-paint- 
ers of  France,  specially  Corot,  cast 
gloom  and  hazy  indefiniteness  over 
landscapes  which  loom  on  canvas 
as  little  more  than  vague  rubbings 
in :  trees  are  indicated  by  mere 
scratches,  and  forms  blurred  by 
smudges  of  the  brush.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of 
landscape-painting,  or  cognisant  of 
the  laws  which  determine  its  struc- 
ture, will  at  once  see  that  in  much 
of  this  work  knowledge  is  want- 
ing to  deal  rightly  with  ideas  and 
materials,  often  huddled  together 
in  incoherent  confusion. 

Cecil  Lawson's  strength  lay  in  a 
scenic  vision  of  nature.  Nothing 
trivial  entered  into  the  largeness 
of  his  conceptions ;  and  occasion- 
ally his  breadth  and  force,  with 
wide  sweep  over  earth  and  heaven, 
reach  positive  grandeur.  The  tu- 
multuous skies,  for  which  the  artist 
had  a  gift,  are  eminently  dramatic. 
' '  The  Pool "  is  grand  in  gloom :  '  'Twi- 
light Grey  " — tranquillity  resting 
over  river  and  valley,  a  flock  of 
birds  athwart  the  clear  round 
moon — is  a  veritable  poem.  "  The 
Morning  after  the  Storm" — the 
clouds  torn  to  tatters — might  be 
inspired  by  Shelley's  ode  to  "  The 
Wild  West  Wind."  "  'Twixt  Sun 
and  Moon"  bears  the  burden  of 
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that  aesthetic  melancholy  which  the 
Chelsea  school  affected.  An  Ossian- 
like  lament  tones  down  these  works 
to  the  depths  of  "joy  in  sorrow," 
and  "  pleasure  in  pain  !  "  The  art- 
ist is  at  his  best,  notwithstanding 
a  certain  slovenly  grandeur  and 
scorn  of  painstaking,  in  "  Marsh 
Lands."  Knowledge  of  nature,  and 
skill  in  art,  combine  for  once  in  this 
impressive  pastoral.  The  whole  out- 
come of  this  gifted  mind  has  special 
value  as  a  sign  of  the  times  :  it  is 
welcome  as  a  protest  against  what 
has  been  literal  and  trivial,  and 
makes  a  manly  stand  for  art  as  the 
manifestation  of  motives  and  ideas. 
Our  English  school  is  under  pro- 
cess of  transition,  and  the  diversity 
of  the  materials,  and  the  contrariety 
of  the  forces  brought  into  play, 
render  any  prediction  of  the  im- 
mediate future  peculiarly  hazard- 
ous. But  at  any  rate,  the  four 
painters  in  the  preceding  pages 
passed  under  review,  severally  and 
collectively  cannot  fail  to  shape 
the  generation  that  will  next  come 
upon  the  stage.  Already  literal- 
ness  in  the  reading  of  nature  is  on 
the  wane ;  and  John  Linnell  and 
Cecil  Lawson,  though  divergent, 
leave  behind  them  the  teaching  in 
common  that  art  is  not  the  tran- 
scribing, but  the  interpretation  of 
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nature.  Thus  landscape-painting 
has  open  before  it  a  wide  field  for 
development :  the  ideas  struck  out 
by  Turner  await  fruition  ;  and  one 
of  his  devoted  disciples,  Mr  Alfred 
Hunt,  has  by  precept  and  example 
shown  how  imagination  which  cre- 
ates, and  observation  that  accumu- 
lates, may  work  together  in  the 
building  up  of  an  ideal  landscape. 
In  figure  -  painting  like  problems 
approach  solution,  and  the  two  art- 
ists this  season  brought  promin- 
ently into  view  stand  as  leading 
representatives  of  the  counter-agen- 
cies long  at  work.  Alma  Tadema 
the  realist  has  through  the  sense  of 
observation  accumulated  vast  ma- 
terial ;  in  contrast,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  by  intuition  and  gift 
of  imagination  led  with  faltering 
steps  the  way  to  ideal  beauty.  The 
hope  of  the  future  may  be  near  ac- 
complishment when  these  conflict- 
ing forces  shall  coalesce ;  when  on 
the  one  hand  materialism  becomes 
penetrated  by  imagination,  and 
on  the  other,  ideal  forms  shall  be 
moulded  more  closely  on  the  ac- 
tual. Like  laws  govern  man  and 
nature,  therefore  the  conditions  of 
growth  in  landscape  and  figure 
painting  if  not  identical  are  cog- 
nate :  the  facts  of  the  senses  when 
fused  by  imagination  become  art. 
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TERRY    WIGAN. 


PROM    THE    NORWEGIAN    OF    HENRIK    IBSEN. 

A  STRANGE  and  grizzled  man  once  dwelt 

On  yonder  outmost  isle; 
By  land  or  sea  he  never  dealt 

A  human  being  guile : 
But  at  times  came  an  ugly  gleam  in  his  eye, 

When  the  weather  wasn't  good, 
And  then  they  thought  he  was  mad  thereby, 
And  then  few  men  would  dare  go  nigh 

Where  Terry  Wigan  stood. 

I  saw  him  myself  a  single  time, — 

He  lay  with  his  fish  by  the  pier: 
Though  his  hair  was  flecked  with  a  foamy  rime, 

Gay  was  his  voice  and  clear. 
With  a  quip  and  a  jest  the  girls  he  cheered, 

With  the  village  lads  made  fun; 
He  waved  his  sou'wester,  and  off  he  sheered, 
Then  up  with  his  stay-sail  and  home  he  steered, 

Away  in  the  setting  sun. 

I'll  tell  you  now  of  Terry's  tale, 

Whatever  I  have  heard; 
And  if  at  times  'tis  dry  and  stale, 

There's  truth  in  every  word. 
I  heard  the  story  from  those  whose  place 

Was  with  him  when  he  died; 
Who  watched  by  his  bed  at  his  decease, 
And  closed  his  eyes  to  the  sleep  of  peace, 

High  up  on  yon  hillside. 

In  his  youth,  a  wild  dare-devil  Dick, 

He  gave  his  folk  the  slip, 
And  bore  with  many  a  monkey  trick 

As  the  youngest  lad  in  the  ship. 
Then  at  Amsterdam  away  he  ran, 

For  his  home-love  urged  him  sore, 
And  returned  in  the  "Union" — Captain  Brann; 
But  at  home  there  were  none  that  saw  in  the  man 

The  little  boy  of  yore. 

For  he'd  grown  to  be  dapper  and  tall  and  red, 
And  was  rigged  out  tight  and  trim : 

But  his  father  and  mother  both  were  dead, 
And  all  that  were  dear  to  him. 
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He  mourned  for  a  day — ay,  maybe  two, 

Then  rose  from  sorrow  free: 
With  earth  at  his  feet  no  rest  he  knew; 
It  was  better,  he  said,  to  have  to  do 

With  the  broad  and  boisterous  sea. 

In  a  year  from  then  was  Terry  wed, — - 

It  came  about  in  haste, 
And  he  rather  repented  a  step,  folk  said, 

That  kept  him  firmly  placed. 
So  beneath  his  roof  in  idle  play 

The  winter  slowly  sped, 

Though  the  windows  shone  like  the  brightest  day, 
With  their  curtains  small  and  their  flower-pots  gay 

In  the  little  cottage  red. 

When  fair  winds  broke  the  ice-lumps  through, 

With  the  brig  was  Terry  gone: 
When  the  gray  goose  in  autumn  southwards  flew, 

He  met  it  half-way  flown. 
Then  a  gloom  like  the  shade  of  the  coming  night 

Clouded  the  sailor's  brow : 

He  came  from  the  land  of  the  sunshine  bright, 
Astern  lay  the  world  with  its  life  and  light, 

And  winter  before  the  bow. 

They  anchored,  and  his  mates  betook 

Themselves  to  their  carouse ; 
He  gave  them  just  one  longing  look, 

As  he  stood  by  his  quiet  house. 
In  at  the  lattice  he  peeped.     Not  one, 

But  two  in  the  room  were  they ; 
His  wife  sat  still  and  linen  spun, 
While  in  the  cradle,  full  of  fun, 

A  rosy  lassie  lay. 

By  that  one  glance  was  he  inspired 

With  a  resolution  deep: 
He  toiled  and  moiled,  and  was  never  tired 

Of  rocking  his  child  to  sleep. 
Of  a  Sunday  night,  when  the  dances  gay 

Were  heard  from  the  homesteads  there, 
He'd  sing  his  merriest  songs  and  play, 
While  in  his  lap  little  Anna  lay 

With  her  hands  in  his  auburn  hair. 

So  the  weeks  went  by  till  the  war  broke  out 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  nine : 
The  troubles  still  are  talked  about 

That  then  made  the  people  pine. 
Every  port  was  blocked  by  English  crews, 

Inland  there  was  famine  sore ; 
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The  poor  had  to  starve  and  the  rich  to  lose, 
And  two  strong  arms  were  of  little  use 
With  plague  and  death  at  the  door. 

Terry  mourned  for  a  day  or  two, 

Then  rose  from  sorrow  free ; 
He  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  old  and  true, 

The  broad  and  boisterous  sea. 
There's  a  western  rhyme  that  still  gives  life 

To  his  deed  as  thing  of  note : — 
"When  the  winds  were  loud  with  storm  and  strife, 
Terry  Wigan  rowed  for  his  child  and  wife, 

Over  seas  in  an  open  boat." 

His  smallest  skiff  was  chosen  out, 

To  Skagen  he  must  go  : 
Mast  and  sail  he  did  without, 

For  he  thought  it  safer  so. 
He  knew  the  boat  could  bear  him  far, 

Howe'er  the  sea  might  chop ; 
The  Jutland-reef  was  a  ticklish  bar, 
But  a  worse  was  the  English  man-o'-war 

With  a  watch  on  the  mizen-top. 

So  he  seized  the  oars  and  gave  his  fate 

Over  to  Fortune's  care, 
And,  safe  at  Fladstrand,  did  but  wait 

To  ship  his  cargo  there. 
Not  much  of  a  freight,  Lord  knows,  he  drives, — 

Three  kegs  with  oats  high  piled  ; 
But  he  came  from  a  country  where  poverty  thrives, 
And  aboard  of  his  boat  he'd  the  savin'  o'  lives, 

And  it  was  for  his  wife  and  child. 

Three  nights  and  days  to  the  thwarts  bound  close, 

Strongly  and  brave  he  rowed  : 
When  next  the  morning  sun  arose, 

A  misty  line  it  showed. 
It  was  no  cloud  that  met  his  view, 

But  land  before  him  lay ; 
The  Imenaes  Saddle,  broad  and  blue, 
Stood  out,  the  peaks  and  ridges  through, 

And  then  he  knew  his  way. 

He  was  near  his  home,  and  he  had  just 

To  bear  a  short  delay  ; 
His  heart  swelled  high  in  faith  and  trust, 

He  was  near  about  to  pray. 
'Twas  as  if  the  words  had  stopped  frost-bound — 

He  gazed,  and  in  his  track, 
Through  the  fading  fog  that  upward  wound, 
He  saw  a  corvette  in  Hesnaes  Sound 

That  pitched  as  she  lay  aback. 
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The  skiff  was  seen,  the  signal  passed, 

That  way  was  blocked  outright ; 
But  the  west  wind  veered,  and  Terry  steered 

Towards  the  west  his  flight. 
Then  they  lowered  the  yawl — as  the  ropes  uncoiled, 

He  could  hear  the  sailors  shout : 
With  his  feet  on  the  frame  of  the  boat  he  toiled 
At  the  oars,  till  the  water  foamed  and  boiled, 

And  the  blood  from  his  nails  oozed  out. 


Gaesling's  the  name  of  a  sunken  shoal 

To  the  east  of  Homburg  Sound : 
There's  an  ugly  surf  and  the  breakers  roll, 

And  two  foot  down  you're  aground. 
There  are  white  spurts  there  and  a  yellow  slough, 

Though  the  sea  hasn't  even  rippled; 
But,  although  the  swell  be  never  so  rough, 
Inside  it  is  calm  and  smooth  enough, 

For  the  force  of  the  current's  crippled. 


There  Terry  Wigan's  skiff  shot  through 

Over  the  foam  and  sands : 
But  iii  his  wake  behind  him  flew 

The  yawl  and  fifteen  hands. 
It  was  then  that  he  cried  through  the  breakers'  roar 

To  God  in  his  bitter  dread : — 
"  On  yonder  famine-stricken  shore 
Sits  my  starving  wife  at  my  cottage  door, 

And  waits  with  her  child  for  bread." 

But  the  fifteen  shouted  louder  then, 

'Twas  the  same  as  at  Lyngor — 
The  luck  is  ever  with  Englishmen 

When  they  plunder  Norway's  shore. 
When  Terry  touched  on  the  sunk  reef's  top, 

The  yawl  too  scraped  the  cliff: 
From  the  stern  the  officer  sang  out,   "  Stop  ! " 
Then  he  heaved  up  an  oar,  and  he  let  it  drop, 

And  he  thrust  it  through  the  skiff. 

The  thrust  made  a  burst  of  frame  and  plank, 

The  sea  rushed  in  at  the  chink ; 
In  the  two  foot  o'  water  his  cargo  sank, 

But  his  spirit  didn't  sink. 
He  fought  himself  free  from  the  armed  men, 

Their  threats  deterred  him  not : 
He  ducked  and  swam,  and  he  ducked  again; 
But  the  yawl  pushed  off,  and  there  flashed  out  then 

Cutlass  and  musket-shot. 
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They  fished  him  up  and  aboard  the  craft, 

The  sailors  gave  three  cheers ; 
The  commander  stood  on  the  poop  abaft, 

A  boy  of  eighteen  years. 
Terry's  boat  was  the  first  prize  e'er  he  made, 

So  he  struts  with  a  proud  stiff  neck  : 
But  Terry's  mind  was  now  dismayed, 
The  strong  man  lay  and  wept  and  prayed 

On  his  knees  on  the  vessel's  deck. 

He  bought  with  tears  and  they  sold  him  smiles, 

They  paid  him  scorn  for  prayer: 
An  east  wind  rose,  and  from  out  the  isles 

Seaward  the  victors  fare. 
'Twas  done :    not  a  word  had  he  to  say, — 

He  would  bear  his  sorrow  now ; 
But  his  captors — it  was  strange,  thought  they, 
How  a  something  stormy  passed  away 

From  the  vault  of  his  cloudy  brow. 

In  prison  for  many  a  year  he  lay, — 

Full  five  long  years,  say  some; 
His  back  was  bowed,  and  his  hair  grown  grey, 

With  dreaming  of  his  home. 
He  would  think  in  silence,  and  never  cease, 

Of  a  joy  his  heart  waxed  big  at: 
Then  1814  came  with  peace, 
And  the  captives  Norse  on  their  release 

Sailed  home  in  a  Swedish  frigate. 

He  stood  on  the  pier  by  his  home  anew, 

Made  a  pilot  since  the  war; 
But  the  grizzled  man  was  known  to  few 

As  the  sailor  lad  of  yore. 
His  house-  was  a  stranger's — God  him  save 

From  the  fate  his  darlings  found ! 
"When  the  husband  left,"  was  the  tale  they  gave, 
"They  starved,  and  got  a  common  grave 

From  the  parish  in  pauper's  ground." 

The  years  went  by,  and  the  pilot  dwelt 

On  yonder  outmost  isle; 
By  land  or  sea  he  never  dealt 

A  human  being  guile : 
But  at  times  came  an  ugly  gleam  in  his  eye, 

When  storms  by  the  reef  were  brewed, 
And  then  they  thought  he  was  mad  thereby, 
And  then  few  men  would  dare  go  nigh 

Where  Terry  Wigan  stood. 
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The  pilots  were  roused  one  moonlight  night, 

When  the  breeze  was  landward  borne ; 
An  English  yacht  beat  into  sight 

With  mainsail  and  foresail  torn: 
From  her  foremast  top  the  red  flag  spoke 

Her  need  without  a  word; 

And  a  small  boat  tacked  where  the  breakers  broke, — 
It  fought  through  the  storm-waves  stroke  by  stroke, 

And  the  pilot  stood  aboard. 

He  seemed  so  safe,  the  grizzled  man, 

And  he  gripped  the  tiller  so 
That  the  yacht  lunged  forth,  and  seaward  ran, 

With  the  skiff  behind  in  tow. 
A  peer  with  his  child  and  his  dame  demure 

Came  aft,  as  pale  as  a  ghost : 
"I'll  make  you  as  rich  as  you  now  are  poor, 
If  you  bear  us  safe  from  the  waves  and  sure  ! " 

But  the  pilot  left  his  post. 

He  paled  at  the  mouth,  and  a  smile  he  found 

Like  a  smile  of  power  long  sought. 
Over  they  bore,  and  high  aground 

Stood  the  Englishman's  splendid  yacht. 
"  Take  to  the  boats  !     In  the  breakers  wild 

The  yacht  will  splintered  be. 
My  wake  will  guide  to  a  haven  mild  : 
My  lord  and  my  lady  and  the  little  child 

Shall  come  in  the  skiff  with  me. 

The  wild  fire  flamed  where  the  skiff  flew  along 

Toward  land  with  its  cargo  rare ; 
Aft  stood  the  pilot,  tall  and  strong, 

His  eye  had  an  eerie  glare. 
Leeward  he  looked  at  the  Gaesling's  top, 

And  windward  at  Hesnaes  cliff; 
Then  he  left  the  helm,  and  he  sang  out,   "  Stop  ! " 
Then  he  heaved  up  an  oar,  and  he  let  it  drop, 

And  he  thrust  it  through  the  skiff. 

In  swept  the  sea,  the  foam  flashed  by, 

On  the  wreck  there  raged  a  fight; 
But  the  mother  lifted  her  daughter  high, 

Her  terror  turned  her  white. 
"Anna,  my  child!  my  child!"  cried  she: 

Then  quivered  the  grizzled  man; 
He  gripped  the  sheet,  set  the  helm  to  lee, 
And  the  boat  was  'most  like  a  bird  to  see, 

As  through  surf  and  foam  it  ran. 
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It  struck,  they  sank ;  but  beyond  the  flood 

All  quiet  was  the  sea : 
A  ridge  lay  hid,  and  there  they  stood 

In  water  to  the  knee. 
"  The  ground  gives  way  ! "  the  peer  cried  out, — 

"It  is  no  rocky  prow  ! " 
But  the  pilot  smiled :    "  Nay,  tremble  not ; 
Three  kegs  of  oats  and  a  sunken  boat 

Are  the  ground  we  stand  on  now." 

A  light  of  the  past  that  long  had  slept 

Gleamed  out  at  Memory's  beck, 
And  the  peer  knew  the  man  that  had  lain  and  wept 

On  his  knees  on  the  vessel's  deck. 
Then  Terry  :  "  All  that  was  dear  to  me 

You  crushed  without  remorse ; 
Now  shall  the  retribution  be — 
Then  the  English  noble  bowed  the  knee 

Before  the  pilot  Norse. 

But  Terry  leant  on  the  shaft  of  an  oar, 

Erect  as  in  the  past; 
His  eye  had  a  gleam  of  boundless  power, 

His  hair  streamed  on  the  blast. 
"You  sailed  at  your  ease  in  your  big  corvette, 

My  little  skiff  I  steered ; 

I  toiled  for  my  own  till  my  strength  was  let, 
You  took  their  bread,  and  without  regret 

My  bitter  weeping  jeered. 

"Your  rich  lady  is  fair  and  grand, 

Her  hand  is  silky  fine  : 
Coarse  and  hard  was  my  wife's  hand, 

And  yet  that  hand  was  mine. 
Your  child  has  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 

Like  a  little  child  o'  God  : 
My  lass  didn't  look  much  anywhere ; 
God  better  it,  she  was  pale  and  spare, 

Like  the  child  of  a  common  clod. 

"Well,  these  were  my  kingdom  on  the  earth, 

They  were  all  the  good  I  knew; 
I  thought  them  a  treasure  of  mighty  worth, 

But  they  weren't  much  to  you. 
But  now  is  the  time  of  reckoning  nigh, 

And  you  with  an  hour  shall  cope 
That'll  well  make  up  for  the  years  gone  by 
That  have  bowed  my  back  and  dimmed  my  eye, 

And  ruined  all  my  hope." 
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He  raised  the  child  in  his  powerful  grip, 

His  arm  round  the  lady  coiled  : 
"  Stand  back,  my  lord !     A  single  step 

Will  cost  you  wife  and  child ! " 
Then  up  the  Briton  leapt  in  scorn, 

But  was  far  too  weak  to  fight; 
His  breath  was  hot  and  his  eyes  were  worn, 
And  his  hair,  as  they  saw  by  the  light  of  the  morn, 

Turned  grey  that  single  night. 

But  Terry's  brow  has  lost  its  frown, 

Freely  his  breast  expands ; 
He  sets  the  child  full  gently  down, 

And  tenderly  kisses  its  hands. 
He  breathes  as  freed  from  a  prison's  pains, 

His  voice  is  calm  and  still : — 
"Terry  Wigan  his  better  self  regains; 
Till  now  the  blood  was  dammed  in  my  veins, 

Revenge  was  in  my  will. 

"The  long,  long  years  of  a  prison's  woes 

Had  wrought  my  heart  amiss  : 
Since  then  I  have  been  as  a  pine  that  grows 

Looking  into  a  wild  abyss. 
But  that  is  past :  our  debt  is  scored, 

And  I  am  not  to  blame. 

I  gave  what  I  could — you  took  my  hoard, — 
If  you  think  you're  wronged,  appeal  to  the  Lord 

Who  made  me  what  I  am." 

All  were  at  daybreak  saved.     The  yacht 

Safe  to  the  haven  came : 
Though  the  tale  of  the  night  they  whispered  not, 

Yet  wide  went  Terry's  fame. 
His  dreams  like  storm-clouds  swept  away, 

Nor  left  the  smallest  speck, 
And  the  head  arose  erect  and  gay 
That  was  bowed  yon  day  he  wept  as  he  lay 

On  his  knees  on  the  vessel's  deck. 

The  peer  was  come,  and  his  lady  as  well, 

And  many  more  were  come 
To  bid  good-bye,  and  their  God-speeds  tell, 

As  they  stood  in  his  little  home. 
They  thanked  him  that  saved  from  the  stormy  press 

Of  reef  and  breaker  wild  : 
But  Terry  said,  with  a  kind  caress — 
"  Nay,  the  one  that  saved  in  the  worst  distress 

Was  none  but  this  little  child." 
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When  the  yacht  was  bearing  off  Hesnaes  Sound, 

They  hoisted  the  Norse  ensign; 
A  little  to  the  west  there's  a  foam-hid  ground, 

Where  they  fired  a  salvo  fine. 
A  tear  in  Terry's  eye  then  shone, 

As  out  from  the  cliff  he  gazed  : — 
"Much  have  I  lost,  but  much  have  I  won; 
It  was  best,  maybe,  that  it  should  be  done, 

And  so  may  God  be  praised ! " 

It  was  thus  that  I  saw  him  a  single  time, — 

He  lay  with  his  fish  by  the  pier: 
Though  his  hair  was  flecked  with  a  foamy  rime, 

Gay  was  his  voice  and  clear. 
With  a  quip  and  a  jest  the  girls  he  cheered, 

With  the  village  lads  made  fun; 
He  waved  his  sou'wester,  and  off  he  sheered, 
Then  up  with  his  stay-sail  and  home  he  steered, 

Away  in  the  setting  sun. 


I  saw  a  grave  by  Faroe  Church 

On  a  plot  of  grass  and  moss: 
It  wasn't  tended,  and  sank  with  a  lurch ; 

But  it  had  its  blackened  cross. 
There  "Thaerie  Wiighen"  stood  in  white 

With  day  and  month  and  year: 
He  lay  where  the  sun  and  the  storm  could  light, 
And  that's  why  the  grass  was  so  coarse  and  tight, 

With  a  blue-bell  there  and  here. 
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RECENT    FRENCH     NOVELS. 


WE  cannot  say  that  fiction  in 
France  seems  to  nourish  in  the  free 
air  of  the  Republic.  Not  that 
novelists  are  not  numerous  as 
ever ;  while  the  circulation  of  the 
more  successful  works  would  seem 
to  be  enormous.  We  are  not  in 
the  secrets  of  the  publishing  trade, 
nor  do  we  know  how  far  success- 
ive issues  may  be  illusory ;  but  it 
is  nothing  unusual  to  see  a  book 
of  a  few  months  old  run  to  its 
thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  even  fiftieth 
edition.  All  allowances  made,  we 
may  assume  that  a  great  number 
of  copies  must  be  sold  of  the  neat 
little  volumes  stitched  in  white  or 
orange.  So  far  the  authors  should 
have  no  reason  to  complain,  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  hit 
off  the  popular  taste.  But  the 
quality  of  the  books  that  make  a 
reputation  or  a  fortune  is  another 
and  a  very  different  question  !  It 
strikes  the  foreigner  that  a  new 
school  is  in  the  ascendant,  which, 
setting  considerations  of  morality 
aside  altogether,  is  governed  by 
peremptory  laws,  and  works  within 
the  narrowest  limits.  Generally 
speaking,  everything  is  sacrificed 
to  realism  of  the  most  vulgar  and 
trivial  kind.  The  very  sentiment 
is  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  worldli- 
ness ;  it  is  introduced  almost  apol- 
ogetically by  practical  men,  who, 
attributing  it  to  the  most  ingen- 
uous of  their  heroines  or  to  eccen- 
trics who  are  destined  to  make 
shipwreck  of  their  careers,  regard 
it  at  best  with  disdainful  toler- 
ance. As  for  the  ideal,  it  is  ban- 
ished to  spheres  as  remote  as  those 


in  which  Jules  Verne  launches  his 
fancies ;  and  the  verve  of  the  most 
spiritual  efforts  is  materielle,  as 
M.  Adolphe  Belot  rather  prettily 
puts  it.  The  subtle  instincts  of 
Balzac  took  the  whole  of  human 
nature  for  their  range,  and  his 
searching  analysis  went  as  deep 
as  his  canvas  was  comprehensive. 
In  the  novel  and  on  the  stage, 
Dumas  exhibited  his  men  and 
women  in  most  dramatic  action, 
describing  historical  and  social 
scenes  with  such  vivid  pictur- 
esqueness  as  might  have  inspired 
the  ambitions  that  he  loved  to 
depict.  In  the  wildest  rhapsodies 
and  the  most  grotesque  personages 
of  Victor  Hugo  there  is  something 
of  the  impressive  grandeur  of  the 
epic ;  while  the  extravagances  of 
George  Sand  are  invariably  artistic. 
Or  passing  to  another  vein,  we 
used  to  welcome  such  sparkling 
and  delicate  wit  as  that  of  Edmond 
About,  who  happily  still  survives, 
although  we  have  reason  to  regret 
that  he  has  abandoned  fiction. 
But  the  most  brilliant  of  the  old 
traditions,  which,  in  the  height  and 
breadth  of  their  aspirations,  might 
surely  have  served  the  men  of  the 
day  for  models  or  examples,  would 
appear  to  be  ignored  or  forgotten 
by  almost  all.  The  Bourse,  the 
Bourgeoisie,  the  Boulevards  ;  "  nos 
pay  sans,"  who  trick  and  scrape ; 
the  politicians  who  play  fast  and 
loose  with  honour  and  conscience ; 
the  women  who  actually  sell  them- 
selves, or  who  are  ready  to  be 
bought  for  a  price, — are  the  inspi- 
rations of  the  popular  novelists  of 
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the  Republic.  And  when  the  pop- 
ular novelist  has  pitched  upon  a 
questionable  subject,  he  proceeds 
to  treat  it  according  to  arbitrary 
rules  in  the  most  uncompromising- 
ly realistic  fashion.  He  takes  the 
men  and  women  of  a  class,  precisely 
as  he  might  find  them  in  the  sor- 
did turmoil  of  pleasure  or  business. 
He  tries  to  photograph  the  thoughts 
of  their  melancholy  moments  of 
leisure,  very  possibly  upon  the  data 
he  draws  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness ;  and  he  cynically  lays  bare 
those  hidden  springs  of  action,  of 
which  the  worst  of  us  have  generally 
the  grace  to  be  ashamed.  So  that 
in  spite  of  any  brightness  in  the 
style,  or  any  redeeming  graces  of 
the  fancy,  the  absolute  impression 
is  depressing  in  the  extreme ;  and 
the  book  which  was  bitter  in  the 
mouth  is  likely  to  be  poisonous  in 
the  digestion. 

We  merely  state  indisputable 
facts ;  and  it  is  not  our  province 
to  apportion  the  blame.  We  can 
hardly  expect  those  who  write  for 
the  society  and  the  "  citizens "  of 
the  Paris  of  to-day,  to  adopt  ideal 
views  of  the  dignity  of  the  nov- 
elist's mission,  and  to  lay  them- 
selves out  to  elevate  the  popu- 
lar taste  for  the  benefit  of  gener- 
ations of  unborn  authors.  These 
purveyors  of  fiction  write  for  a 
name ;  they  write  for  money ;  and 
they  write  in  business-like  relations 
with  very  capable  publishing  houses. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  elementary 
conditions  of  literary  success  is  to 
form  a  definite  notion  of  your  per- 
sonal capacities.  It  is  idle  for  the 
clever  little  champion  of  the  light 
weights  to  attempt  the  feats  of  a 
ponderous  athlete;  and  the  most 
versatile  artist,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, is  foolish  if  he  "goes  beyond 
his  last,"  and  attempts  to  describe 
what  he  neither  knows  nor  feels. 
Genius  or  grand  talent  is  one  thing ; 
neatness  of  thought  and  expression, 
or  quickness  of  commonplace  ima- 
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gination,  is  quite  another:  we  can- 
not expect  a  Flaubert,  a  Belot,  or 
a  Goncourt,  to  risk  the  independent 
self-assertion  of  a  Balzac,  who  can 
form  a  taste  by  force  of  individual- 
ity. So  French  fiction  goes  revolv- 
ing in  a  vicious  circle,  in  which  the 
entertained  and  the  entertainers 
seem  altogether  worthy  of  each 
other.  We  are  far  from  saying — 
as  our  opening  sentence  might  seem 
to  indicate — that  the  fault  must  be 
in  republican  forms  of  government. 
French  taste  had  already  made 
rapid  progress  in  debasement,  with 
the  looseness  and  the  luxury  of  the 
second  Empire;  while  even  under 
the  constitutional  regime  of  the 
eminently  respectable  citizen-king, 
the  show  in  the  booksellers'  win- 
dows in  the  Palais  Royal  was  a 
scandal.  But  we  do  say,  and  we 
challenge  anybody  to  deny  it,  that 
the  reign  of  republican  light  which 
replaced  the  Empire,  has  utterly 
failed  to  redeem  its  promises. 
After  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Buonapartes, 
the  novelists  assumed  unusual 
licence,  and  were  sympathetically 
reassured  by  political  sentiment. 
They  figured  as  the  honest  satirists 
of  that  Imperial  corruption  which 
had  been  tainting  the  very  life- 
blood  of  the  nation.  If  they  strip- 
ped vice  bare,  it  was  because  over- 
fastidiousness  was  out  of  place 
when  they  were  teaching  great 
social  and  moral  lessons.  They 
gave  themselves  carte  blanche  in 
colouring  malicious  scandals,  when 
nothing  was  too  black  or  too  in- 
credible to  be  believed.  M.  Zola, 
who  loves  to  achieve  literary  labours 
on  an  immense  scale,  set  the  exam- 
ple with  a  whole  library  of  his  his- 
torico-romantic  satires,  advertised 
to  appear  in  annual  issues.  That 
may  have  been  all  very  well  from 
the  points  of  view  of  the  new  censor- 
ship ;  and  heaven  knows  there  were 
scandals  enough  under  the  Empire 
to  form  a  substantial  basis  of  fact 
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for  the  most  extravagantly  sensa- 
tional embroideries.  But  though 
the  causes  of  those  very  disagreeable 
books  have  passed  away,  their  con- 
sequences have  remained  ;  and  the 
novels  of  the  day  tell  us,  what  we  had 
every  reason  to  suspect,  that  there 
has  been  an  accelerated  decline  in 
social  morality.  For  the  novelists 
who  had  started  by  satirising  the 
past,  are  become  servile  photogra- 
phists of  the  manners  of  the  present ; 
and  were  manners  to  be  reformed, 
we  suspect  they  would  lose  their 
popularity,  if  they  hesitated  to 
paint  them  as  far  worse  than  they 
were. 

Of  course,  any  novel  that  is 
to  deserve  a  permanent  success 
must  deal  more  or  less  with  the 
ideal.  But  the  ordinary  contem- 
porary French  novel,  when  it  leaves 
what  we  may  assume  to  be  solid 
ground,  dwells  on  the  ideal  of  the 
vicious  instead  of  the  virtuous. 
The  figure  on  which  the  author  has 
expended  his  ingenuity  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  a  monster  of  refined  de- 
pravity ;  and  it  is  there  that  the 
apostle  of  realism  tries  to  sparkle. 
In  selecting  a  few  of  the  recent 
French  fictions  for  review,  we  are 
certainly  not  going  to  notice  the 
scandalous  '  Pot-bouillie,'  or  even 
that  comparatively  decent  group  of 
commonplace  stories  which  M.  Zola 
has  more  lately  reprinted  for  his 
admirers.  But  we  are  bound  to 
give  M.  Zola  this  praise  in  pass- 
ing, that  he  is  not  altogether  so 
much  of  a  materialist  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  be.  He  not  unfrequently 
invents,  and  to  very  profitable  pur- 
pose ;  or  if  he  does  not  draw  liber- 
ally on  his  imagination,  we  would 
almost  as  soon  have  lived  in  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  as  in  the  Paris 
which  it  pleases  him  to  paint  so 
minutely.  It  is  impossible  that  our 
fallen  nature  in  the  French  capital 
can  be  absolutely  so  vile  as  M.  Zola 
depicts  it ;  and  were  French  society 
altogether  so  rotten  at  the  core,  the 
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days  of  Victor  Hugo's  '  Light  of  the 
World '  would  be  numbered.  We 
say  it  to  the  credit  of  M.  Zola's 
talent  for  romance,  that  we  believe 
him  to  be  an  inveterate  and  in- 
genious calumniator  of  his  country- 
men :  his  women  are  decidedly 
worse  than  his  men,  inasmuch  as 
their  weakness  takes  refuge  in  a 
more  profound  hypocrisy  ;  his  peas- 
ants cultivate  in  a  kindly  soil  the 
baser  forms  of  villany  that  flourish 
luxuriously  in  great  cities ;  while 
the  sole  idea  of  his  statesmen  of 
elite  is  to  serve  themselves  and  their 
families  at  the  cost  of  their  coun- 
try. Whether  M.  Zola  believes  in 
his  own  pictures,  or  whether  he  does 
not,  we  do  not  envy  him  a  shame- 
ful or  a  dismal  reputation ;  for  that 
is  the  dilemma  to  which  he  is  re- 
duced. And  we  express  ourselves 
the  more  frankly  on  the  subject, 
that  we  are  very  far  from  contest- 
ing his  strength.  We  take  the 
'  Assommoir'  to  be  his  most  power- 
ful novel;  at  all  events,  we  own 
that  it  has  made  much  the  deepest 
impression  upon  us.  We  read  it 
with  a  horrible  attraction,  and  laid 
it  down  with  an  attracting  disgust. 
Zola  seems  a  bourgeois  Juvenal  in 
his  dismal  visions  of  the  depths  to 
which  decent  human  nature  may 
be  debased.  And  if  it  be  so,  it 
is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  in- 
fluence for  evil  of  a  writer  who 
prostitutes  talent  approaching  to 
genius  to  the  artistic  execution  of 
the  most  repulsive  photography. 

Personally,  and  for  our  pleasure 
in  reading  his  books,  we  greatly 
prefer  Daudet.  He  goes  to  Paris- 
ian life  for  his  studies,  but  he 
sees  good  in  some  things  and  in 
certain  people.  When  he  can  be 
conscientiously  consistent  with  his 
satirical  pictures  of  manners,  he 
flashes  in  fitful  glances  of  light, 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
those  pictures.  For  example,  in 
his  '  Froment  Jeune '  there  is  one 
woman,  or  perhaps  two,  whom  we 
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can  really  love  and  pity.  Although 
his  '  Nabab '  is,  as  he  is  meant  to 
be,  almost  a  brutal  type  of  human- 
ity, yet  all  along  we  feel  more 
irresistibly  inclined  towards  the 
man,  who  is  rather  the  victim  of 
his  circumstances  than  of  his  vices, 
or  even  his  weaknesses.  But  M. 
Daudet,  who  is  very  much  less 
prolific  than  Zola,  has  just  pro- 
duced another  story,  which  is  in 
very  different  vein  from  any  he 
has  previously  written.  We  think 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
'  Evangeliste  '  is  greatly  inferior  in 
artistic  merit  to  any  one  of  the 
three  works  which  have  made  M. 
Daudet's  reputation.  The  reason 
lies  on  the  surface,  and  in  the 
essence  of  the  subject;  while  the 
very  excitement  with  which  the 
book  has  been  expected,  goes  far  to 
account  for  a  comparative  failure. 
'  L'Evangeliste '  is  a  novel  with  a 
purpose ;  and  the  purpose,  more- 
over, is  to  make  a  savage  attack 
on  one  of  the  sensational  move- 
ments of  the  day.  It  has  been 
rumoured,  with  what  truth  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  that  M. 
Daudet  felt  personally  aggrieved 
by  the  proceedings  of  certain  of 
the  proselytisers,  who  are  the 
French  counterparts  of  the  leaders 
of  our  Salvation  Armies.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  feelings  had  been 
outraged  by  an  incident  within  his 
personal  knowledge,  of  a  young 
woman  detournee  from  her  duties 
and  affections  by  an  immoral  abuse 
of  spiritual  terrorism.  And  even 
if  the  report  be  false,  it  might  very 
naturally  have  suggested  itself 
to  any  one  who  casts  a  glance 
through  M.  Daudet's  pages.  He 
evidently  writes  with  intense  bit- 
terness. His  hand  trembles  so 
visibly  with  suppressed  passion, 
that  he  has  lost  much  of  his 
habitual  delicacy  of  touch ;  and 
figures  which  have  been  outlined 
at  first  with  much  of  his  accus- 
tomed firmness,  gradually  become 
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blurred,  confused,  and  distorted. 
As  we  are  discussing  his  book 
purely  on  artistic  grounds,  we  are 
in  no  way  concerned  here  with  the 
honesty  or  the  discretion  of  "Sal- 
vationists "  of  any  type.  We  are 
willing  to  concede,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  they  may  be  all 
that  their  worst  enemies  represent 
them.  But  we  submit  that,  even 
from  a  polemical  point  of  view, 
abuse  is  not  argument — as  assuredly 
it  is  not  art.  A  forcible  indictment 
may  be  founded  on  the  baldest 
statement  of  damning  facts;  but 
the  most  eloquent  fiction  fails  of 
its  object,  because  we  can  never  be 
certain  as  to  how  much  we  may 
believe,  and  because  we  more  than 
suspect  that  the  writer's  imagina- 
tion has  flown  away  with  him.  So 
that  M.  Daudet  seems  to  draw 
extravagantly  on  our  credulity, 
when  he  seeks  the  motives  of  his 
most  soul-stirring  episodes  in  al- 
most impossible  inconsistencies  of 
character.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  passionately  enthusiastic  and 
self-denying  women  can  reconcile 
it  with  a  living  faith  in  revelation 
and  futurity,  to  doom  living  hearts 
to  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  as 
if  they  were  vivisectionists  or  in- 
quisitors of  the  school  of  St  Dom- 
inic. It  is  harder  still  to  believe 
that  they  would  consciously  im- 
peril their  salvation  by  tricks  of 
the  basest  kind,  that  bring  them 
within  reach  of  the  criminal  tri- 
bunals. But  perhaps  it  is  most 
hard  of  all  to  be  persuaded  that 
any  exertion  of  moral  pressure 
could  have  swayed  M.  Daudet's 
cherished  heroine  into  acting  as 
she  is  supposed  to  act.  Before 
the  most  loving  of  daughters  could 
have  been  brought  to  the  brink 
of  deliberate  matricide,  her  brain 
must  surely  have  given  way  in  the 
wild  turmoil  of  her  emotions. 

The  beginning  of  the  story  is 
almost  worthy  of  M.  Daudet  at  his 
best :  the  opening  chapters  are 
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nearly  as  simple  and  as  charming 
as  anything  he  has  ever  written. 
He  seems  by  an  exertion  of  self- 
control  to  be  keeping  his  temper, 
that  he  may  depict  the  happy  home 
which  is  to  be  ruthlessly  broken  up. 
Madame  Ebsen,  a  Danish  widow, 
with  her  daughter  Eline,  are  set- 
tled in  peace,  though  in  poverty, 
in  Paris.  A  sorrow  has  fallen  up- 
on them,  but  it  has  come  in  the 
course  of  nature,  for  they  have 
just  buried  the  aged  grandmother 
they  adored.  Eline  is  the  most 
dutiful  and  devoted  of  daughters ; 
and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  she 
appears  to  be  reasonably  strong- 
minded.  At  all  events  she  is  the 
stay  of  her  feeble  mother ;  she 
works  cheerfully  to  keep  the  little 
household  in  comfort ;  and  she  is 
ever  ready  to  do  a  kind  action  to 
her  neighbours.  Be  it  remarked, 
too,  that  Mademoiselle  Ebsen's 
religious  upbringing  has  predis- 
posed her  neither  to  mysticism  nor 
to  superstition.  She  belongs  to 
one  of  those  Protestant  sects  which 
tend  to  foster  more  robust  and  in- 
dependent belief ;  and  she  has 
always  lived  in  friendly  confidence 
with  the  venerable  pastor  of  her 
communion.  The  girl  is  the  fond- 
est of  daughters,  and  she  has  the 
tenderest  instincts  of  maternity  as 
well.  We  see  it  when  the  Eb- 
sens,  as  Parisian  neighbours  will 
do,  form  an  intimacy  with  a  family 
who  come  to  reside  in  the  same 
house.  M.  Lorie,  as  he  is  first 
presented  to  us,  is  excellent ;  al- 
though afterwards  M.  Daudet  half 
forgets  or  neglects  him.  Ex-sous- 
prefet  of  a  district  in  Algiers,  the 
story  of  his  life  is  the  story  of  a 
failure.  An  official  to  the  heart's 
core,  he  has  lost  his  place :  an 
affectionate  husband,  he  has  lost 
his  wife.  Come  to  Paris  with  a 
couple  of  children  and  an  attached 
domestic,  the  luckless  little  family 
are  almost  starving.  The  Ebsens 
succour  the  children  in  illness;  Eline 


becomes  a  mother  to  the  little  girl. 
So  strong  indeed  is  the  tie  between 
the  two,  that  Eline,  in  the  bare 
apprehension  of  a  separation,  is 
led  to  give  her  assent  to  a  marriage 
with  the  father.  What  seemed 
in  the  beginning  to  be  a  marriage 
de  convenance  is  likely  to  turn 
out  a  very  happy  one.  Eline  is 
a  reasonable  girl,  hitherto  heart- 
whole;  while  M.  Lorie,  although 
something  of  a  prig,  is  a  good 
fellow  and  devoted  to  her:  they 
have  influential  patrons  to  help 
them  to  a  livelihood,  and  the  pru- 
dent Madame  Ebsen  is  entirely 
satisfied. 

It  is  then  that  the  scene  changes, 
and  we  and  Eline  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  demon  of  the 
novel,  who  masks  herself  in  the  guise 
of  an  angel  of  light.  M.  Daudet  has 
bestowed  considerable  pains  upon 
Madame  Autheman  ;  but  in  paint- 
ing a  mystery  of  mystic  fanaticism, 
he  has  made  a  monster.  Madame 
Autheman  had  felt  spiritual  long- 
ings from  her  childhood  :  in  her 
maidenhood  she  seemed  to  have 
found  her  affinity  in  a  manly  young 
theological  student,  to  whom  she 
was  engaged.  Unhappily  her  pa- 
rents are  ruined,  and  she  is  jilted. 
Thenceforward  she  resolves  to 
make  religion  her  vocation ;  and 
apparently  determines  at  the  same 
time  to  take  her  revenge  by  out- 
raging all  those  worldly  affections 
that  have  been  disappointed  in 
herself.  The  first  step  in  that  di- 
rection is  characteristically  incon- 
sistent. Without  an  idea  of  pay- 
ing him  with  either  love  or  duty, 
she  weds  a  wealthy  young  Jew- 
ish banker,  that  she  may  use  his 
wealth  for  her  purposes.  Treating 
him  as  her  banker,  but  never  as 
her  husband,  she  abuses  her  para- 
mount influence  over  him  to  com- 
pel him  to  change  his  creed.  We 
may  remark  parenthetically  that, 
when  the  unhappy  man — turned 
renegade  for  the  love  of  a  woman 
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who  has  always  been  ice  to  him — is 
ultimately  driven  to  suicide  by  her 
austerity,  she  can  spare  his  mem- 
ory neither  a  tear  nor  a  regret. 
The  great  wealth  of  Madame 
Autheman  enables  her  to  keep  a 
staff  in  her  pay,  who  are  all  of 
them  either  blind  enthusiasts  or 
black  hypocrites.  They  are  bound 
by  the  tenure  of  their  service  to 
be  unscrupulous  as  their  mistress  ; 
and  their  mistress  has  neither  con- 
science nor  remorse.  Circumstances 
induce  her  to  make  the  conquest  of 
Eline,  and  she  begins  by  terrifying 
the  girl  as  to  the  fate  of  her  dead 
grandmother.  She  persuades  her 
that,  as  the  worthy  old  lady  has 
died  without  declaring  her  "sav- 
ing knowledge  "  of  the  Redeemer, 
there  can  be  no  possible  redemp- 
tion for  her.  The  doom  of  the  de- 
parted is  fixed  beyond  recall ;  but 
happily  there  is  time  to  rescue  the 
living.  And  the  imminent  danger 
to  herself  and  those  dearest  to  her, 
which  must  be  averted  at  any  cost, 
is  the  machinery  Madame  Authe- 
man sets  in  motion  to  mould 
Mdlle.  Ebsen  to  her  will.  Going 
further  than  any  Jesuit  in  the 
practice  of  the  doctrine  that  an 
end  may  justify  any  conceivable 
means,  the  essence  of  her  proceed- 
ings is  deceit  and  secrecy.  Madame 
Ebsen  sees  her  daughter  slipping 
from  her,  without  being  able  to 
assign  a  cause,  or  win  her  child  to 
an  explanation.  Finally  the  girl 
is  persuaded  to  leave  her  mother's 
roof,  and  take  refuge  under  the 
wings  of  her  patroness.  The 
mother  follows  the  fugitive  in 
vain.  She  is  met  at  every  turn  by 
lies,  or  baffled  by  those  mysterious 
social  and  legal  influences  which 
the  wealthy  banking  house  has 
been  at  pains  to  cultivate.  We 
may  remark,  that  the  possible  in- 
fluences of  what  was  at  best  but  a 
second-rate  financial  establishment, 
have  been  grossly  and  outrage- 
ously exaggerated,  to  the  discredit 


of  French  institutions.  Finally, 
by  a  refinement  of  meanness  and 
cruelty,  when  it  appears  that  a 
judicial  scandal  is  wellnigh  inevi- 
table, Eline  is  sent  back  to  her 
mother  for  a  time,  simply  that  she 
may  be  represented  as  a  free  agent. 
A  free  agent  she  is  in  a  bodily 
sense ;  but  Madame  Autheman  has 
succeeded  in  trammelling  her  soul 
effectually;  and  when  the  time  is 
expired,  and  when  a  satisfactory 
defence  has  been  established,  she 
leaves  her  broken-hearted  mother 
with  scarcely  a  tremor.  Even  ad- 
mitting the  credibility  of  all  the 
rest,  we  maintain  that  a  prolonged 
ordeal  of  the  kind,  practised  on 
such  a  girl  as  Eline  was  represent- 
ed, would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  feeble  human  nature. 
Of  course  M.  Daudet  must 
always  be  bright,  and  frequently 
brilliant.  We  have  already  praised 
the  beginning  of  his  book,  and  we 
are  far  from  denying  that  there  is 
much  that  is  moving  in  it.  If 
Madame  Autheman  were  not  so 
inconceivable,  she  would  be  im- 
posing. Even  within  the  limits  of 
the  credible,  she  is  made  to  show 
an  extraordinary  force  of  will ;  and 
we  are  left  to  surmise  the  volcanic 
agencies  and  internal  convulsions 
which  may  be  smouldering  and 
working  under  that  impassible  ex- 
terior. Nothing  can  be  more  dra- 
matic than  the  scene,  with  its 
prologue  and  its  epilogue,  where  her 
pastor  is  brought  to  denounce  the 
sinner  from  the  pulpit.  The  old 
Aussandon  is  a  pious  divine,  but 
poor  and  henpecked,  and  something 
of  a  time-server.  He  would  have 
openly  championed  the  cause  of 
Eline's  afflicted  mother,  but  fear  of 
his  wife  and  his  worldly  interests 
have  restrained  him.  But  the  old 
man's  heart  has  been  burning  with- 
in him ;  his  conscience  is  perpetu- 
ally reproaching  him  for  his  timid- 
ity ;  and  in  the  temporary  absence 
of  his  better  half  he  summons 
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courage  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  dare 
the  consequences.  He  launches 
the  solemn  thunders  of  the  Church 
at  the  wealthiest  member  of  the 
congregation;  and  all  his  hearers 
are  shaken  except  the  object  of  his 
pointed  censures.  The  sacrament 
is  to  follow,  and  the  anonymously 
denounced  offender  dares  to  draw 
near  to  the  sacred  table.  He 
makes  his  whispered  warnings  more 
solemn  and  direct,  but  with  her 
cold  audacity  she  joins  the  com- 
municants. His  duty  has  been 
discharged  ;  he  is  absolved  from  his 
responsibility;  and  the  reaction 
follows  on  his  effort  of  heroism. 
We  see  the  very  servants  of  the 
"  temple  "  shrink  from  the  man  who 
has  challenged  the  enmity  of  the 
all-powerful  Madame  Autheman, 
and  his  heart  sinks  within  him 
when  he  forecasts  the  meeting  with 
his  wife.  But  then  that  worthy 
woman  throws  herself  into  his  arms, 
remembering  her  marriage  vows 
in  impending  adversity,  and  proud 
of  the  husband  who  has  risked  all 
for  his  conscience.  Very  excellent, 
too,  are  the  faithful  servants  who 
have  followed  the  declining  for- 
tunes of  the  unlucky  M.  Lorie ; 
and  very  pretty  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  little  children,  left 
motherless  in  the  care  of  a  devoted 
maid.  But  any  interest  in  the 
novel  is  merely  casual  or  ephem- 
eral;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the 
author's  reputation,  it  had  far 
better  be  forgotten. 

Following  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished novelists  of  the  day,  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  select  three 
very  favourable  specimens  of  work 
by  men  of  lesser  note,  though  still 
of  considerable  reputation.  Had 
we  merely  gone  by  notoriety  and 
popularity,  we  could  not  have 
omitted  two  novels  by  Adolphe  Be- 
lot,  and  one  of  them  would  have  been 
an  unexceptionable  example  in  vin- 
dication of  our  severest  strictures. 
As  for  the  '  Fugitives  de  Vienne,' 


it  is  deceptive  in  its  title,  and  so 
harmless  that  M.  Belot  feels  bound 
to  apologise.  It  is  but  a  reprint 
of  articles  contributed  to  Viennese 
journals,  and  has  nothing  to  do,  as 
might  have  been  confidently  ex- 
pected, with  the  lives  and  loves  of 
the  Viennese  ladies.  As  for  his 
other  book  —  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  we  decline  to  advertise  by 
name — we  can  only  say  that  he 
may  safely  rest  such  credit  as  he 
has  upon  it.  There  is  no  denying 
its  cleverness,  and  perhaps  he  has 
been  never  so  wantonly  offensive. 
So  shameless  is  it,  that  it  has  evi- 
dently been  borne  in  upon  him  that 
even  the  author  of  '  Mademoiselle 
Giraud '  and  of  'La  Femme  de  Feu,' 
is  constrained  to  make  elaborate 
apology.  And  we  may  say  that  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the 
times,  that  an  author  enjoying  so 
wide  a  reputation  can  care,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  age  and  powers,  to 
put  his  name  to  a  masterpiece  of 
sensuality.  But  to  return  to  the 
books  which  we  mean  to  notice,  all 
the  three  have  a  double  recommen- 
dation. They  are  clever  stories  by 
practised  authors ;  and  they  are 
safe  reading  for  respectable  house- 
holds, inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing 
more  risque  in  any  one  of  them 
than  may  be  found  in  three  out  of 
four  of  the  fictions  of  our  own 
lady-novelists.  We  give  the  pref- 
erence to  a  tale  by  M.  Jules  Clare- 
tie,  although  perhaps  it  is  scarce- 
ly equal  in  merit  to  M.  Malot's 
'  Petite  Sreur.'  But  then  the  <  Mil- 
lion' is  possibly  of  more  general 
interest ;  and  M.  Claretie  appears 
ordinarily  to  occupy  a  middle  place 
between  the  authors  we  have  un- 
hesitatingly condemned  and  those 
we  can  honestly  admire.  And 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  his 
latest  work  to  which  we  can  rea- 
sonably take  exception  on  moral 
grounds.  M.  Claretie  has  always 
submitted  somewhat  reluctantly  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  dissolute  public, 
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while  his  inclinations  seemed  to 
draw  him  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  loves  what  is  good ;  he  appre- 
ciates delicacy  of  sentiment ;  and, 
nevertheless,  his  novels  are  essen- 
tially worldly.  The  'Million'  is 
distinctly  a  case  in  point.  We  are 
carried  along  in  the  whirl  of  fri- 
volity and  speculation :  his  heroes 
are  chiefly  men  who  have  battled 
on  the  Bourse,  or  merchants  who 
have  struggled  unsuccessfully  in 
commerce;  and  his  men  and  his 
women,  for  the  most  part,  worship 
either  Mammon  or  Fashion  before 
all  things.  Yet  he  can  sympa- 
thetically sketch  subordinate  char- 
acters, who  attract  us  infinitely 
more  than  others  who  thrust  them- 
selves more  conspicuously  forward. 
His  imagination  can  rise  to  ideals  of 
disinterestedness  which  approach 
the  heroic,  notwithstanding  their 
surroundings  ;  and  instead  of  gloat- 
ing over  the  blighting  of  some 
promising  life,  where  sin  has  al- 
most consciously  been  working  for 
retribution,  he  loves  to  let  good 
triumph  over  evil,  and  to  teach 
that  the  gravest  faults  may  be 
atoned  by  genuine  repentance. 
Some  of  his  critical  French  con- 
temporaries have  objected  to  M. 
Claretie  that  he  has  too  many 
literary  irons  in  the  fire  ever  to 
take  rank  as  a  leading  novelist. 
They  admit  that  he  was  a  writer  of 
great  possibilities ;  but  they  main- 
tain that  the  novelist  must  concen- 
trate himself  upon  his  work,  that 
he  should  leisurely  develop  his 
fancies  in  an  undistracted  brain  : 
and  they  cite  the  faults  of  Clare- 
tie's  fictions  in  support  of  their 
theories.  He  is  too  active  as  a 
journalist  —  so  they  say  —  to  do 
himself  justice  as  a  novelist ;  his 
plots  are  carelessly  conceived,  and 
slovenly  worked  out.  Even  if  the 
principle  they  lay  down  be  gener- 
ally sound,  our  English  experience 
must  convince  us  that  there  may 
be  exceptions  to  it.  Hitherto, 


however,  so  far  as  M.  Claretie  is 
concerned,  we  have  been  inclined 
to  agree  with  them  ;  but  it  strikes 
us  that  'Le  Million,'  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  marks  a  great  advance 
upon  his  former  work.  The  plot 
is  strong  and  solid.  Incidents  that 
must  have  been  long  foreseen  are 
made  to  dovetail  into  each  other 
ingeniously,  from  the  first  chapter 
to  the  last ;  and  striking  situations 
arise  out  of  circumstances  which 
could  only  have  been  reconciled 
and  arranged  by  forethought.  And 
we  have  a  similar  sense  of  a  well- 
reasoned  consistency  in  his  char- 
acters, even  when  their  conduct 
surprises  us  or  baffles  our  antici- 
pations. 

We  have  said  that  '  Le  Million ' 
is  of  the  world  and  worldly,  not- 
withstanding its  glimpses  of  nobler 
things ;  and  M.  Claretie  is  in- 
variably and  intensely  Parisian. 
Thence  perhaps  his  success,  in 
spite  of  occasional  carelessness. 
He  is  none  of  those  novelists,  like 
Andre  Theuriet,  who  have  settled 
down  in  the  colony  of  artists  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  can  dash  you 
off  a  simple  idyl  of  the  woods  and 
streams,  that  gains  favour  with 
artificial  folks  from  the  inherent 
graces  of  the  sentiment.  M.  Clare- 
tie  lays  his  hand  on  the  pulses  of 
the  city  in  which  he  has  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  aspirations.  In 
his  more  earnest  moments  he  ex- 
presses his  sympathies  with  the 
men  who  are  most  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  trivialities  that  occupy 
and  intoxicate  them.  '  Le  Mil- 
lion '  opens  in  an  al  fresco  cafe  of 
the  Champs  Elysees — chez  Ledoyen, 
as  we  may  suppose,  from  the  green 
sauce  served  with  the  salmon — one 
of  those  touches  of  contemporary 
realism  which  the  frequenter  of 
Paris  should  recognise.  It  is  the 
grande  fete-&ay  of  the  vernissage, 
when  all  Paris  with  any  preten- 
sions to  fashion  or  taste,  has  been 
crowding  the  galleries  of  the  Art 
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Exhibition  for  the  coining  season. 
Louis  Ribeyre,  who  has  invited  a 
little  family  gathering  as  host,  is  a 
genuine  Frenchman  and  Parisian 
down  to  the  tips  of  his  varnished 
boots.  But  besides  that,  there  is 
a  strong  dash  of  Bohemian  blood 
in  his  veins ;  he  has  all  the  Bohe- 
mian gaiety  of  heart,  and  he  affects 
the  Bohemian  liberty  of  speech. 
Differently  connected  or  associated, 
he  might  possibly  have  been  a 
great  imaginative  painter;  more 
practical,  he  might  have  made  a 
fortune  by  limning  fashionable  por- 
traits. Knowing  what  we  know 
of  him,  the  latter  possibility  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  the  mocking 
jealousy  with  which  he  remarks 
the  portrait-painter  the  most  in 
vogue,  who  is  displaying  his  graces 
at  a  neighbouring  table.  As  it 
is,  Louis  appears  to  have  money 
enough  to  live  comfortably,  or  he 
would  not  figure  as  Amphitryon 
on  such  an  occasion;  and  a  com- 
petency has  encouraged  him  in 
his  natural  indolence  and  in  his 
caprices,  which  unfit  him  for  mak- 
ing serious  exertions.  He  is  lie 
by  his  relationships  with  capital 
and  trade;  and  we  suspect  from 
the  first  that  there  is  unacknow- 
ledged envy  in  the  indifference  he 
professes  to  riches  and  luxuries. 
It  is  a  happy  thought  which  groups 
all  the  leading  characters  of  the 
story,  and  groups  them  naturally, 
round  one  little  table  in  the  open- 
ing chapter.  "We  feel  that  each  of 
the  painter's  guests  must  more  or 
less  have  a  marked  individuality, 
and  that  the  contrast  or  conjunc- 
tion of  their  very  different  natures 
may  lead  them  through  a  series  of 
exciting  experiences.  The  meeting 
is  a  reflection  in  miniature  of 
middle-class  Paris,  sprung  from  the 
people,  aspiring  to  the  plutocracy, 
and  given  over  to  feverish  excite- 
ments in  one  shape  or  another. 
Most  boisterous,  and  forcing  him- 
self most  conspicuously  upon  our 
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notice  as  on  that  of  his  neighbours, 
is  Emile  Guillemard,  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  Bourse;  a  broker 
and  speculator,  who  can  trade  upon 
the  invaluable  capital  of  a  reputa- 
tion for  succeeding  in  everything 
he  attempts, — a  man  who  has  sel- 
dom a  minute  he  can  call  his  own, 
and  who  has  condescended  as  a 
very  exceptional  favour  to  make  a 
dash  at  the  dejeuner  of  his  cousin 
the  painter — for  even  a  boursier 
must  eat  somewhere,  and  his  car- 
riage awaits  him  outside.  He  is 
a  vulgar  good  fellow,  whose  head 
has  been  heated  by  his  good  for- 
tune ;  who  accumulates  money  by 
strokes  of  audacity ;  whose  heart 
may  still  possibly  be  in  the  right 
place — which  is  a  point  that  is  to 
be  settled  in  the  course  of  the 
story;  but  who  rattles  his  money- 
bags obnoxiously  in  your  face,  and 
whose  company  would  be  intoler- 
able to  what  we  call  a  gentleman. 
A  veritable  type  of  his  class  in 
Paris  ;  in  England  we  should  indi- 
cate this  M.  Guillemard  as  an  over- 
prosperous  commercial  traveller. 
His  daughter  is  precisely  what  we 
should  expect,  considering  that  she 
has  good  looks,  and  is  superficially 
brilliant.  When  we  say  that  she 
is  the  idol  of  her  father,  we  have 
shown  how  she  has  been  spoiled. 
Indeed,  as  it  is,  taking  her  disad- 
vantages into  account,  Raymonde 
Guillemard  must  have  had  a  deal 
of  the  angel  in  her.  We  cannot 
expect  to  find  refinement  in  the 
petted  darling  of  the  vulgar  capi- 
talist. La  Cousinette,  as  Louis 
Ribeyre  playfully  calls  her,  can 
literally  throw  millions  away  on 
her  fantasies.  It  is  her  father's 
boast  that  he  fills  her  purse  so  fast, 
that  nothing  which  the  giddy  spend- 
thrift can  do  can  drain  it.  And 
though  he  has  provided  her  with 
an  imperturbable  Englishwoman 
for  chaperon,  Raymonde  is  a  girl 
who  will  take  the  bit  in  her  teeth. 
As  she  does  what  she  pleases,  so 
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she  says  what  she  likes ;  nor  does 
she  scruple  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  notorious 
of  the  venal  beauties  in  the  Bois 
who  happens  to  resemble  her  in 
person  and  in  face. 

In  contrast  with  the  prosperous 
Guillemard  and  his  heiress,  are 
Victor  Ribeyre  and  his  only 
daughter.  While  Raymonde,  so 
far  as  wealth  goes,  should  have 
the  world  at  her  feet,  Andree 
Ribeyre  is  likely  to  inherit  no- 
thing. That  is  her  father's  second 
greatest  grief,  while  he  has  been 
succumbing  to  the  anxieties  of  a 
struggling  business.  Andree,  we 
must  say  in  passing,  is  relatively 
insipid,  because  she  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  generous  simplicity  and 
disinterestedness ;  although  the 
simple-minded  devotion  she  feels 
for  her  father  is  sure  to  cause  her 
trouble  when  she  comes  to  fall  in 
love.  A  more  interesting  person- 
age is  Madame  Ribeyre,  who  natu- 
rally claims  the  first  place  in  her 
husband's  anxieties;  who  is  little 
older  than  her  stepdaughter,  and 
even  more  beautiful,  though  in  a 
different  style.  In  the  first  place, 
Victor  Ribeyre  is  desperately  in 
love  with  his  wife ;  in  the  second 
place,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  mis- 
doubts her.  The  beautiful  Gene- 
vieve  is  more  Parisian  than  Guille- 
mard; more  Parisian  even  than 
her  cousin  Louis.  Like  Solomon's 
virtuous  wife,  she  would  be  a 
crown  to  a  wealthy  husband,  but 
she  was  never  made  to  share  the 
sorrows  of  a  poor  man.  She  had 
more  than  enough  of  sordid  anxiety 
as  a  girl,  when  she  saw  her  father 
being  driven  foot  by  foot  towards 
bankruptcy.  She  loves  money  and 
admiration  in  an  honest  way,  but 
for  admiration  and  money  she  has 
irrepressible  longings.  Moreover, 
she  has  much  of  that  sentimental 
sensuousness  of  the  Creole,  which 
George  Sand  exhibited  so  effec- 
tively in  '  Indiana.'  She  loves  her 
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husband  as  yet,  but  her  domestic 
anxieties  irritate  her  beyond  en- 
durance :  already  they  are  telling 
on  her  health  and  looks ;  and  she 
feels  that  relief  at  any  price  would 
be  cheaply  purchased.  Guillemard 
is  not  subtle  enough  to  read  her 
mind,  nor  does  he  pride  himself 
on  personal  fascinations.  But  he 
is  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  that 
she  is  dazzled  by  his  millions,  and 
he  can  heartily  pity  and  sym- 
pathise with  her  in  her  distaste  for 
poverty.  He  places  himself  and 
all  he  has  at  her  disposal — as  a 
cousin;  and  should  his  liberality 
lead  on  to  anything  serious,  why, 
tant  pis  pour  le  cousin  Victor.  He 
will  not  tell  himself  coldly  that  he 
would  seduce  his  cousin's  wife ; 
but  property  has  its  privileges  as 
poverty  has  its  penalties.  It 
would  be  a  kindly  action  to  give 
Madame  Genevieve  all  she  desires, 
and  the  consequences  may  be  post- 
poned for  after-consideration.  So 
that  the  virtue  of  the  beautiful 
Genevieve  trembles  in  the  balance 
of  the  future ;  and  if  she  were  in 
the  hands  of  M.  Zola  or  even  of 
M.  Daudet,  we  should  predict 
pretty  confidently  that  her  fall 
was  predestined. 

This  sketch  of  the  characters 
who  give  its  marked  features  to 
the  story  shows  that  there  is  the 
material  for  an  ingenious  plot; 
and  M.  Claretie  makes  the  best 
of  them,  with  a  delicacy  and  even 
a  tenderness  to  which  Parisian 
novelists  have  seldom  accustomed 
us  of  late.  The  pivot  of  the  dra- 
matic action  is  the  capricious  tes- 
tamentary disposition  of  an  uncle 
who  was  many  times  millionaire. 
Old  Ducrey,  who  is  only  left  too 
much  in  outline,  might  have  been 
a  study  for  Balzac,  and  has  very 
probably  been  borrowed  from  him. 
A  roue  in  his  youth,  the  old  man 
would  be  a  miser  in  his  age,  but 
for  a  solitary  taste  in  which  he  is 
profuse.  Leading  a  lonely  life  with 
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a  single  housekeeper,  he  crowds  his 
rooms  with  miracles  of  artistic  furni- 
ture, and  rests  his  posthumous  repu- 
tation on  the  excitement  that  will 
be  created  by  their  sale.  He  passes 
his  time,  to  the  very  last,  in  devis- 
ing fresh  financial  combinations. 
There  is  a  very  powerful  scene 
when  Victor  Ribeyre  pays  him  a 
visit,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  ob- 
taining an  indispensable  advance. 
He  sees  the  avaricious  old  skeleton, 
with  death  in  his  face,  sitting  under 
the  shadow  of  an  exquisite  crucifix 
which  Ducrey  had  bought  for  the 
sake  of  the  carving,  and  with  a 
fading  light  in  his  eyes,  that  is 
only  rekindled  by  the  prospective 
gains  of  some  rascally  transaction. 
Desperate  as  are  his  financial  ex- 
tremities, the  honest  Victor  dare 
not  prefer  his  request ;  and  it  was 
just  as  well  that  he  did  not  provoke 
a  certain  refusal.  Having  led  a 
godless  and  conscienceless  life,  Du- 
crey leaves  a  legacy  of  mischief 
behind  him.  He  revokes  what 
would  have  been  a  natural  will  by 
a  codicil  embodying  the  most  ca- 
pricious conditions,  and  conveying 
away  his  property  from  his  natural 
heirs.  Hence  the  complications 
which  give  their  interest  to  the 
story,  and  the  ordeals  to  which 
the  frailties  of  Ducrey's  relatives 
are  subjected.  The  will  has  been 
acted  upon  before  the  codicil  is 
discovered,  and  the  brothers  Rib- 
eyre  have  been  suddenly  enriched. 
To  Victor  the  accession  of  wealth 
brings  inexpressible  relief.  Not 
only  is  he  released  from  a  life  of 
anxiety,  but  the  wife  that  he  had 
trembled  to  lose  is  secured  to  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  announcement 
of  his  fortune  came  somewhat  too 
late  ;  for  his  Genevieve  had  broken 
down  only  the  evening  before,  and 
revealed  to  him  in  a  passionate 
outbreak  the  longings  she  had 
hitherto  kept  concealed.  In  the 
revelation  he  learned  that  he  had 
been  losing  his  hold  on  his  idol, 


and  his  vague  suspicions  of  Guille- 
mard  were  taking  tangible  shape. 
With  wealth,  his  wife  has  really 
become  an  honest  woman  again ; 
and  her  reviving  love  was  unmis- 
takably genuine.  While  as  for 
the  careless  Louis,  who  had  always 
scoffed  at  the  sorrows  of  the  rich, 
he  has  taken  more  kindly  than 
Victor  to  his  novel  circumstances. 
When  the  brothers  learn  that 
the  money  they  have  been  enjoying 
was  never  really  meant  for  them 
after  all,  they  behave  according  to 
their  different  natures.  The  clever 
and  reckless  Louis  finds  specious 
arguments  why  they  should  not 
be  victimised  by  an  old  tyrant's 
crotchets.  The  honest  Victor 
would  wash  his  hands  at  once ; 
but  then  his  affection  for  Gene- 
vieve is  artfully  wrought  upon. 
Will  he  lose  her  love  by  renewing 
her  anxieties'?  Will  he  condemn 
her  again  to  the  misery  that  was 
making  shipwreck  of  her  health, 
and  which  will  plunge  her  back  in 
temptations  which  may  prove  irre- 
sistible ?  During  the  year  through 
which  the  brothers  guard  their 
guilty  secret  and  keep  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  we  may  conceive 
the  sufferings  to  which  the  sus- 
ceptible Victor  is  condemned. 
Aided  by  circumstances,  however, 
his  probity  reasserts  itself  at  last ; 
and  then  the  problem  that  chiefly 
interests  us  is,  how  Genevieve  may 
take  the  disclosure.  M.  Claretie's 
treatment  of  the  difficult  situation 
is  bold,  and,  we  may  add,  doubt- 
ful. It  seems  to  us  that  Gene- 
vieve is  saved,  and  that  the  forebod- 
ings which  had  beset  her  husband 
are  falsified,  at  the  cost  of  prob- 
abilities. The  woman  who  was 
nearly  selling  herself  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  has  been  morally 
regenerated  by  her  temporary  im- 
mersement  in  them.  It  is  not 
that  she  has  tasted  their  bitter- 
ness ;  on  the  contrary,  she  enjoyed 
them  heartily.  But  having  enjoyed 
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them  for  a  time,  her  longings  have 
been  satisfied ;  and  now  she  is 
content  to  resign  herself  to  destiny 
and  duty.  The  dying  Victor  finds 
her  a  devoted  nurse,  and  he  dies 
as  sure  of  her  devotion  as  of  that 
of  his  unworldly  daughter.  As 
for  Louis,  the  effect  upon  him  is 
more  natural.  He  had  been  carried 
off  his  legs  in  the  sudden  overflow 
of  a  Pactolus,  and  having  no  firm 
principles  to  support  him,  had  gone 
with  the  golden  stream,  and  even 
found  eloquence  to  turn  tempter  to 
his  brother.  But  his  wants  are 
really  few ;  his  tastes  were  natur- 
ally simple  ;  he  had  been  becoming 
blase  on  everything,  when  he  found 
his  occupation  as  an  artist  gone ; 
and  he  is  consoled  besides  by  the 
love  of  the  cousinette,  who  has 
proved  that  her  giddiness  was  only 
skin  -  deep  by  giving  him  a  mar- 
vellous proof  of  disinterestedness. 
And  Louis,  again,  in  the  days  of 
his  wealth,  had  given  her  a  charac- 
teristically Parisian  proof  of  his 
admiration.  When  he  fancied  the 
cousinette  would  never  care  for  him, 
he  had  paid  his  court  to  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  types  of  the 
cocotte,  because  in  hair,  and  looks, 
and  perhaps  in  etourderie,  that 
brilliant  being  reminded  him  of 
Raymonde.  In  the  persons  we 
have  sketched,  such  as  they  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  weak  but 
well-meaning  Victor,  we  see  the 
darker  or  more  frivolous  side  of 
Claretie's  pictures  of  Parisian  life. 
Contrasted  with  them  are  others 
who  rise  to  sublime  and  almost 
Quixotic  heights  of  self-sacrifice 
— such  as  Olivier  Giraud,  the  con- 
fidential clerk,  who  is  almost  sav- 
agely aggressive  in  his  proud  inde- 
pendence ;  and  Mademoiselle  An- 
dree  Ribeyre,  whom  he  ultimately 
marries.  But  we  are  sorry  to  re- 
peat, that  notwithstanding  their 
nobility  of  nature,  these  models 
of  the  virtues  are  relatively  tame. 
They  make  all  the  difference,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  morality  of  a  story  in 
which  vice  is  punished  and  virtue 
rewarded;  and  M.  Claretie  deserves 
all  possible  credit  for  the  virtues 
which  he  may  have  exaggerated, 
but  which  he  praises  and  admires; 
while  the  sentiment  of  his  story 
is  relieved  and  enlivened  by  those 
battles  on  the  Bourse  to  which  we 
made  allusion,  in  which  M.  Guille- 
mard  is  driven  to  the  wall,  to  be 
saved  by  a  miracle  of  fortune. 

M.  Malot,  if  he  seems  scarcely 
so  much  a  man  of  the  world  as  M. 
Claretie,  has  perhaps  more  delicate 
perceptions  of  human  nature  in 
general,  and  a  warmer  sympathy 
with  its  softer  side.  '  La  Petite 
Soeur'  is  meant  as  a  companion 
study  to  '  Sans  Famille,'  which  we 
reviewed  in  the  Magazine  some 
years  ago ;  and  it  reminds  us  of 
the  other  in  many  respects.  It  is 
almost  equally  sensational,  but  the 
sensations  are  of  a  different  kind. 
We  have  no  little  vagabond  rough- 
ing it  barefooted  on  the  highways, 
alternately  bullied  and  petted  by 
the  wandering  mountebanks  who 
seek  to  make  a  profit  of  him.  In 
place  of  a  friendless  orphan  boy, 
we  have  a  little  girl  with  a  home 
and  an  affectionate  mother.  None 
the  less  is  the  life  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Mussidan  made  exciting  in  the 
extreme.  For  although  she  may 
always  count  upon  the  most  tender 
watchfulness — though  she  has  a 
mother  who  idolises  and  a  lover 
who  adores  her ;  yet,  after  all,  her 
fate  is  in  the  hands  of  a  father  who 
is  only  to  be  moved  by  considera- 
tions of  self-interest.  So  that 
Genevieve  de  Mussidan's  future 
altogether  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances that  become  too  strong 
for  the  perverse  selfishness  of  her 
father,  and  which  are  incidentally 
evolved  in  the  course  of  the  story. 

The  plot  that  sets  the  characters 
in  action  is  an  ingenious  one ;  but 
it  supplies  another  example  of 
what  we  have  just  asserted — that 
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the  most  objectionable  characters 
in  a  novel  are  usually  the  most  ar- 
tistically interesting.  The  mother 
of  "the  little  sister  "is  admirable, 
notwithstanding  the  single  slip 
from  virtue  which  gives  all  the 
colouring  and  interest  to  what 
must  otherwise  have  been  a  com- 
monplace life.  She  is  a  cheerful, 
kindly,  hard-working  woman ;  she 
would  have  been  a  most  loving 
wife  had  she  met  with  a  decent 
husband;  and  maternal  affection 
arms  her  with  the  courage  to 
flutter  like  the  hen-partridge  in 
defence  of  her  little  ones.  But  it 
is  her  husband,  scamp  as  he  is, 
who  deservedly  attracts  our  atten- 
tion. The  story  opens  in  a  way  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  in 
scores  of  familiar  French  novels  by 
Paul  de  Kock  and  others.  The 
life  in  single  rooms  in  one  of  the 
great  Parisian  rookeries,  brings 
next-door  neighbours  into  close  re- 
lations, sometimes  to  their  satis- 
faction, but  more  often  to  their 
sorrow.  In  one  of  these  lodging- 
houses  a  certain  M.  Passeron  be- 
comes an  object  of  general  gossip. 
There  is  a  mystery  about  him,  with 
a  grand  distinction  of  manners. 
His  stock  of  linen  is  as  scanty  as 
his  visible  resources,  but  it  is  whis- 
pered that  the  linen  is  embroi- 
dered with  a  coronet.  He  holds 
himself  civilly  though  almost  super- 
ciliously aloof.  Mademoiselle  An- 
gelique,  who  lives  in  the  next 
room,  has  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing him  a  service.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  saving  him  from  death, 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring of  starvation.  That  extrem- 
ity, from  which  he  was  so  oppor- 
tunely rescued,  marks  the  eminent 
inconsistencies  of  M.  Passeron's 
nature.  He  is  a  probable  enough 
Parisian  type,  although  almost  im- 
possible in  most  other  capitals. 
M.  Passeron  is  the  vainest  and 
meanest  of  mankind.  He  is  really 
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the  Count  de  Mussidan,  chief  of 
an  ancient  family,  who  has  already 
"  eaten "  two  great  fortunes  and 
is  holding  on  in  expectation  of  a 
third.  Being  reduced  to  humili- 
ating straits  of  economy,  he  has 
suppressed  his  name  and  eclipsed 
his  existence.  He  sleeps  and 
starves  in  a  bare  garret,  rented  at  a 
few  francs  the  month ;  and  prom- 
enades the  Boulevards  every  after- 
noon, exchanging  salutations  with 
some  of  their  most  brilliant  habitues. 
Rather  than  beg  of  his  humble 
neighbours,  he  had  resigned  him- 
self to  die  of  inanition.  But 
when  Mademoiselle  Angelique,  who 
would  have  been  called  a  grisette 
a  generation  ago,  helps  him  into 
her  room  and  feeds  and  warms 
him,  all  the  nobility  of  his  lofty 
nature  revives.  Hardly  is  he  able 
to  steady  himself  on  his  legs  than 
he  imposes  with  his  grand  manner 
on  his  benefactress.  Condescend- 
ing gracefully,  with  the  hereditary 
distinction  of  his  race,  and  reassur- 
ing her  with  the  gentleness  of  his 
insinuating  gratitude,  he  incites 
her  to  fresh  acts  of  benevolence. 
While  she  is  feeding  and  warming 
him  day  after  day,  both  of  them 
feel  that  she  is  the  obliged  party. 
He  shows  himself  capable  of  the 
most  sublime  self-sacrifice — all  the 
more  sublime,  that  she  is  not  in 
the  secret  of  it.  She  spends  her 
hard-earned  savings  in  spreading  a 
comfortable  board- for  him.  While 
he,  en  galant  homnie,  sits  down  to 
"  cookery  that  is  more  than  prim- 
itive "  without  a  grimace ;  and 
swallows  her  tough  cutlets  without 
audibly  breathing  a  sigh  for  the 
banquets  of  Bignon's  and  the  Cafe 
Anglais.  And  there  are  some  ad- 
mirable little  touches  which  illus- 
trate his  autocratic  selfishness,  as 
when  he  repels  the  familiarities  of 
her  favourite  cat,  and  finally  has 
that  hitherto  petted  animal  ban- 
ished to  a  pension  in  the  suburbs. 
2  F 
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A  liaison  that  was  innocent  at 
first  has  almost  necessarily  its 
natural  consequences.  Angelique 
slips  and  falls ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  blame  her.  Crushed  under  the 
disclosure  of  the  personality  of  the 
Count  of  Mussidan,  she  persuades 
herself  that  their  marriage  is  only 
a  question  of  time,  and  that  she  is 
bound  to  consult  her  condescend- 
ing lover's  convenience.  That  the 
selfish  Count  should  ever  have 
"made  an  honest  woman  of  her," 
may  seem  extravagant  enough.  But 
there  the  dramatic  machinery  is 
brought  into  play,  which  gives  its 
main  interest  to  M.  Malot's  novel. 
M.  de  Mussidan  is  moved  entirely 
by  self-interest,  and  a  wealthy  old 
spinstress  aunt  is  the  absolute  mis- 
tress of  his  future.  Should  he  suc- 
ceed to  her  immense  fortune,  he 
will  be  himself  again.  Old  Made- 
moiselle de  Paylaurens  is  exces- 
sively tantalising.  A  confirmed 
invalid,  she  will  defer  her  death ; 
while  she  persists  in  telling  him 
that  he  is  irrevocably  disinherited. 
But  it  would  appear  that,  according 
to  the  French  law,  such  a  threat 
must  be  accepted  with  modifica- 
tions, so  long  as  the  disinherited 
heir  has  children.  The  Count  has 
a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
revenues  of  any  fortune  that  may 
be  left  to  minors.  And  M.  de 
Mussidan  has  a  couple  of  scape- 
grace boys,  besides  their  "little 
sister  "  born  to  him  by  Angelique. 
Mademoiselle  de  Paylaurens,  whom 
he  perpetually  abuses,  is  really  a 
model  of  benevolence,  and  a  most 
sensible  woman  to  boot,  though 
somewhat  eccentric.  She  has  kept 
her  eye  on  the  father  of  the  grand- 
children whose  extravagance  has 
disappointed  her,  and  she  has 
learned  the  truth  as  to  his  rela- 
tions with  Angelique.  She  appre- 
ciates the  devotion  of  the  confiding 
girl  he  has  betrayed,  and  puts  pe- 
cuniary pressure  upon  her  nephew 
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to  marry  her.  And  having  brought 
the  marriage  about  by  working 
upon  the  Count's  cupidity,  she 
builds  her  last  hope  on  the  little 
sister. 

Mademoiselle  Genevieve's  story 
continues  chiefly  to  interest  us  as 
it  develops  the  peculiarities  of  her 
disreputable  parent.  The  little  girl 
inherits  the  sweet  dispositions  of  her 
mother ;  and  yet  the  self  -  seeking 
of  her  father  might  possibly  warp 
them.  Here  again  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  struggle  between 
the  contending  influences  of  good 
and  evil.  The  hands  of  the  submis- 
sive mother  are  in  a  manner  tied  ; 
and  the  arbitrary  father  would  have 
it  all  his  own  way,  had  not  his  rich 
aunt  come  to  the  rescue.  Spend- 
ing the  allowance  that  is  made  to 
him  on  his  personal  amusements, 
he  leaves  his  wife  to  work  herself 
to  death  to  meet  the  household  ex- 
penses, and  would  willingly  let  his 
daughter  do  the  same.  Happily, 
however,  for  the  child,  his  inter- 
ests are  bound  up  in  her  longevity. 
And  there  is  delightful  irony  in 
the  care  the  father  bestows  upon 
the  health  which  is  literally  so 
very  precious  to  him.  He  sacri- 
fices himself  to  promenading  her 
on  the  Boulevards,  having  previ- 
ously seen  that  she  is  suitably 
dressed.  And  subsequently,  when 
she  has  made  a  sensation  with  her 
enchanting  voice,  he  stoops  his 
pride  to  letting  her  sing  in  public, 
and  condescends  to  flatter  the  jour- 
nalists he  despises,  that  she  may 
be  duly  puffed  in  the  press.  Yet 
even  then  he  displays  his  irrepres- 
sible habits  of  self-indulgence,  by 
airing  his  pride  at  the  expense 
of  his  pocket.  Self-exaltation  is 
one  of  the  luxuries  he  cannot  deny 
himself,  cost  what  it  may.  He 
will  cJiaperon  his  daughter  to  the 
entertainments  where  she  is  pro- 
fessionally engaged ;  and  there  he 
will  offend  her  most  liberal  pa- 
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trons  by  insisting  on  the  preced- 
ence due  to  his  rank.  Had  he 
been  less  short-sighted,  and  carried 
himself  more  modestly,  he  might 
have  lived  in  comfort  on  the  genius 
of  Genevieve :  as  it  is,  he  is  once 
more  reduced  to  such  narrow  cir- 
cumstances that  Mademoiselle  de 
Paylaurens  can  constrain  him  for 
Genevieve's  good. 

The  rest  of  the  story  turns  upon 
Genevieve's  love  affairs,  and  M.  de 
Mussidan,  although  he  has  neces- 
sarily much  to  say  upon  the  subject, 
withdraws  to  the  background.  The 
girl  has  fixed  her  affections  on  a 
rising  young  journalist  and  dram- 
atist, who,  except  in  birth  and 
social  position,  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  her;  but  she  has  been 
driven  at  last  to  seek  shelter  under 
the  roof  of  her  grand-aunt.  And 
Mademoiselle  de  Paylaurens,  al- 
though she  proves  to  be  the  best 
and  most  generous  of  women,  prides 
herself  on  her  family,  is  suspicious 
of  modern  journalism,  and  detests 
the  stage.  Nothing  could  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  anxious 
Genevieve  but  the  antagonistic  an- 
tipathies of  her  father  and  grand- 
aunt.  Mademoiselle  de  Paylaurens 
is  wrought  upon  through  her  strong- 
est feelings — love  for  her  niece  and 
regard  for  the  fortune,  which  she 
knows  her  grand-nephews  would 
lavish  in  prodigalities.  By  a  heroic 
act  of  justifiable  deception,  when 
stretched  upon  her  deathbed,  she 
imposes  on  the  spendthrift,  who  has 
been  counting  her  days ;  and  she 
makes  his  covetousness  the  instru- 
ment of  its  own  disappointment. 
So  that  M.  Malot  has  worked  out 
his  clever  plot  with  an  interest 
which  is  ingeniously  increased  to 
the  last  moment;  and  perhaps  he 
has  never  succeeded  better  in  a 
study  of  character  than  in  the 
egotistical  hypocrisy  of  the  Comte 
de  Mussidan. 

M.  Ludovic  Halevy  is  a  writer 
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who,  like  M.  Claretie,  might  have 
made  a  greater  name  had  he  turned 
his  attention  exclusively  to  fiction. 
He  has  written  charily,  but  he  has 
written  well :  and  by  far  the  clev- 
erest of  his  books  is  the  most 
discreditable.  His  '  Madame  et 
Monsieur  Cardinal '  may  be  classed 
with  the  infamously  graceful  mas- 
terpiece of  Theophile  Gautier.  Its 
style  is  admirable ;  it  is  as  deli- 
cately and  we  had  almost  said  as 
diabolically  suggestive.  Not  that 
there  is  any  very  great  harm  in  it, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the 
French  novel-reader ;  but  that  it 
makes  vice  most  coquettishly  and 
gracefully  suggestive.  Therefore, 
in  the  almost  general  declension  of 
tone  in  fiction  which  we  have  been 
lamenting,  we  are  the  better  pleased 
to  give  a  welcome  to  a  work  of  re- 
pentance. It  is  a  case  of  surprise 
over  a  Saul  among  the  prophets 
when  M.  Halevy  offers  us  compen- 
sation for  his  egarements  de  plume 
by  writing  a  novelette  so  innocently 
charming  as  'L'Abbe  Constantin;' 
all  the  more  so,  that  he  shows  that 
humour  and  gaiety  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  wedded  to  provocations  to 
vice.  The  little  book  is  nearly  per- 
fect in  its  unpretending  style.  Its 
scenes  are  laid  in  a  remote  rural 
parish ;  and  although  a  reflection 
of  the  lights  of  Paris  falls  almost 
necessarily  across  the  pages,  yet 
it  is  flashed  from  a  distance,  and 
comes  in  by  way  of  contrast.  M. 
Halevy  sets  himself  to  glorify  the 
virtues  in  all  classes,  while  he  gives 
free  play  to  the  passions  in  almost 
primitive  simplicity.  The  story 
opens  in  the  brooding  of  a  storm 
over  the  quiet  little  parish  of 
Longueval.  Its  great  domain  with 
the  ancestral  chateau  is  going  to 
change  hands,  and  the  purchaser  is 
to  be  decided  by  the  hazards  of  an 
auction-room.  The  Cure,  L'Abbe 
Constantin,  is  in  great  trouble. 
He  is  sorry  for  himself,  since  he 
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was  the  old  friend  of  the  family 
that  goes  away ;  but  he  is  still 
more  anxious  for  his  unfortunate 
poor.  They  have  lost  a  liberal  and 
tender  benefactress,  and  whom  are 
they  to  find  in  her  place  1  What 
man  can  do  has  been  done  to  avert 
the  calamity  he  dreads.  A  com- 
bination has  been  formed  to  keep 
the  property  in  the  county ;  but 
that  combination  has  been  defeated. 
The  chateau  has  gone  to  a  stranger 
— to  a  foreigner — to  an  American 
— to  a  heretic.  The  poor  will 
starve  —  the  Cure  will  be  thrust 
aside — and  the  end  of  all  things  is 
evidently  approaching. 

But  it  always  seems  darkest 
the  hour  before  day,  and  the  good 
Cure's  lack  of  faith  is  rebuked.  On 
a  day  immediately  following  the 
sale  he  entertains  a  visitor  to  dinner 
in  his  little  "presbytery."  The 
presbytery  is  not  a  palace,  as  M. 
Halevy  explains,  but  its  occupant 
loves  to  practise  the  pleasures  of 
hospitality  :  and  this  time  his  guest 
is  his  godson  and  favourite,  Jean 
Reynaud,  captain  in  a  regiment  of 
artillery  which  is  quartered  in  the 
neighbouring  town.  Jean  is  the 
only  son  of  a  freethinking  country 
doctor,  who  had  been  adored  by 
the  pious  priest  for  his  large- 
minded  liberality ;  and  who,  after 
giving  his  life  for  his  country  in 
the  Franco-German  war,  had  be- 
queathed a  handsome  sum  of  money 
to  his  heir.  Jean  had  carried  disin- 
terestedness to  the  point  of  divid- 
ing his  inheritance  with  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  Consequently  he 
has  always  found  a  second  father 
in  the  worthy  Cure ;  and  that  sub- 
lime disinterestedness  of  his  strikes 
the  key-note  to  the  story,  which  is 
a  signal  example  of  virtue  bring- 
ing its  reward.  The  priest  is  pour- 
ing out  his  griefs  upon  Captain 
Jean's  sympathetic  bosom,  when  a 
modest  knock  comes  to  the  presby- 
tery door.  M.  Constantin  receives 
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a  most  unexpected  visit,  and  enter- 
tains a  pair  of  angels  unawares. 
For  his  visitors  are  no  other  than 
Madame  Scott,  the  wife  of  the 
American  millionaire,  who  has  pur- 
chased Longueval,  with  Mademoi- 
selle "  Bettina"  Percival,  her  sister. 
The  sisters  are  enormously  rich  co- 
heiresses ;  they  are  genuine  Paris- 
iennes,  though  of  Canadian  extrac- 
tion ;  and  they  have  dazzled  the 
fortune-hunters  and  the  high  society 
of  the  French  capital  with  their 
beauty,  their  style  of  living,  and 
their  exquisite  taste.  They  are  all 
the  more  piquante  that  they  use 
the  privileges  of  their  wealth  with- 
out abusing  them,  by  a  certain 
transatlantic  freedom  of  speech, 
which  expresses  precisely  what 
they  think.  The  pair  of  provin- 
cials are  taken  aback  by  the  radi- 
ant apparitions ;  but  the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  these  ethereal  beings 
soon  places  them  at  their  ease. 
The  Cure  learns  to  his  delight 
that  they  are  dutiful  daughters  of 
mother  Church  ;  and  they  leave  him 
substantial  proofs  of  their  respect 
for  her  in  the  shape  of  sundry 
rouleaiix  of  napoleons.  They  pro- 
mise, besides,  a  monthly  revenue, 
which  surpasses  all  his  most 
magnificent  dreams ;  and  we  may 
remark  parenthetically,  that  M.  Ha- 
levy's  ideas  of  beneficence  are  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

As  for  Captain  John  Reynaud, 
he  is  fascinated,  blinded,  and  daz- 
zled. His  safety  so  far  is,  that  in  this 
vague  and  preliminary  stage  of  an 
overpowering  passion,  he  is  equally 
taken  by  the  two  sisters,  and  is 
more  puzzled  as  to  awarding  the 
prize  than  Paris  among  the  god- 
desses on  Mount  Ida.  But  as  he  is 
too  honest  a  man  to  make  love  to 
a  married  woman,  we  know  before- 
hand how  the  balance  must  incline. 
Of  course  we  see  that  the  barrier 
which  looms  between  him  and  the 
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bewitching  Bettina,  consists  in  the 
enormity  of  that  young  woman's 
wealth  and  expectations.  But  invit- 
ing  opportunities  offer  irresistible 
seductions.  Their  first  friend  in 
the  country  is  urged  by  the  ladies 
to  make  himself  at  home  in  their 
chateau,  along  with  his  spiritual 
father  and  sponsor.  Wherever 
Bettina  goes  or  turns  she  hears  the 
Captain's  praises  sounded  in  her 
ears  by  the  peasantry;  and  while 
the  handsome  young  officer  escorts 
her  in  her  forest-rides,  she  is  get- 
ting glimpses  at  the  beauties  of  his 
noble  nature.  The  result  is  clearly 
foreseen  from  the  first,  but  the  suc- 
cessive stages  through  which  it  is 
reached  are  made  none  the  less  in- 
teresting. Bettina's  bright  and  in- 
stinctive frankness  explains  what 
would  otherwise  be  unmaidenly  for- 
wardness. Persecuted  by  men 
who  had  marked  her  down  for  her 
money,  she  had  despaired  of  the 
disinterested  love  of  which  she  had 
dreamed.  Here  she  has  the  very 
object  she  has  been  hoping  for, — a 
man  who,  as  the  French  say,  has 
made  his  proofs  of  disinterested- 
ness; who  has  sacrificed  himself  to 
be  the  Providence  of  his  less  fortu- 
nate neighbours;  who  is  vouched 
for  by  the  saintly  old  clergyman  who 
has  known  him  and  loved  him  from 
boyhood.  And  yet  she  sees  her 
hopes  of  happiness  slipping  through 
her  fingers.  Jean  loves  her  far 
beyond  all  earthly  things,  but  then 
he  will  never  sell  himself  for  money. 
So  she  determines  to  "  take  her 
courage  in  both  hands,"  and  do  as 
her  sister  had  done  before  her.  As 
the  mountain  will  not  come  to  her, 
she  resolves  to  go  all  the  way  to 
the  mountain.  She  drops  down 
upon  her  lover  at  the  presbytery, 
when  he  is  on  the  eve  of  a  despair- 
ing flight,  and  insists  upon  confess- 
ing herself  to  the  Cure  before  him. 
She  states  her  case  exactly  as  we 
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have  told  it,  in  an  extremely  pretty 
and  touching  scene.  The  presence 
of  the  good  father  sanctifies  the 
explanation,  and  Jean,  who  regards 
her  as  an  angel,  never  questions 
her  purity  or  sincerity.  The  mar- 
riage is  arranged,  with  all  .regard 
to  his  scruples ;  and  the  wealthy 
American  heiress,  having  found 
more  than  she  had  hoped,  bestows 
her  hand  on  the  hard-working  sol- 
dier, who  means  still  to  make  his 
way  in  his  profession. 

But  our  slight  sketch  of  a  very 
spirituelle  story  can  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  its  beauties  and  graces. 
It  is  lively  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end;  there  is  quiet  humour  in 
abundance;  but  the  chief  claim  is 
in  the  refinement  and  elevation  of 
the  'tone.  M.  Halevy  does  his 
country-people  the  infinite  service 
of  showing  that  morality  and  inno- 
cence may  be  made  as  attractive  as 
fashionable  vice.  Bettina  Percival 
is  literally  a  child  of  nature,  who  is 
scared  instead  of  being  attracted 
by  sin,  and  who  flutters  naturally 
like  a  frightened  dove  to  the  bosom 
of  the  strong  man  who  she  feels 
can  protect  her.  The  old  Cure  is 
as  natural  as  she — a  venerable  re- 
cluse, or  rather  secluse,  who  has 
realised  the  happiness  of  living  for 
other  people,  and  who  yet  has  some 
slight  taint  of  humanity.  He 
"  makes  his  follies  "  in  the  way  of 
being  absurdly  charitable ;  and 
moreover,  though  a  recluse,  he  is 
no  ascetic.  He  has  no  dislike  to 
his  creature-comforts  ;  he  is  a  good 
deal  of  an  epicure  in  a  quiet  way; 
and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  him 
to  drop  to  sleep  in  a  comfortable 
salon,  lulled  by  the  strains  of  cul- 
tivated music,  after  a  long  day 
of  hard  duty  in  his  parish  lanes. 
Altogether  we  may  cordially  con- 
gratulate M.  Halevy  on  a  book 
which,  as  we  may  hope,  will  be  a 
new  point  of  departure. 
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EUROPE      IN      STRAITS : 


COMMERCE    AND    WAR. 


WE  lately  called  attention  to  the 
"Omens  of  Trouble"  manifest  in  the 
remarkable  change  which,  increas- 
ing year  by  year,  has  come  over 
the  nations  of  Europe,  whereby  the 
panoply  of  war  has  succeeded  to 
and  displaced  the  almost  Quaker- 
like  habits  of  peace  which  prevailed 
at  the  middle  period  of  the  century. 
"We  showed  how  every  country  in 
this  respect  has  fared  alike,  and  that 
nowhere  is  the  war -change  more 
conspicuous  than  in  our  own  pre- 
eminently peace-loving  isles  of  in- 
dustry and  shopkeeping ;  and  we 
asked,  Whence  and  whither  1  How 
is  it  that  this  extraordinary  change 
has  supervened,  and  what  does  it 
forebode?  Are  the  nations  of  a 
whole  continent  gone  mad  ?  or  is 
there  really  some  Great  War  "in  the 
air,"  which  human  instinct  scents 
from  afar,  and  whole  peoples  are  al- 
most unconsciously  preparing  for? 
— hardly  any  one  thinking  of  creat- 
ing a  war,  but  each  careful  to  see 
that  its  weapons  of  defence  lie  ready 
at  hand. 

In  considering  whither  Europe 
is  drifting,  we  certainly  shall  not 
assume  to  don  the  prophet's  mantle, 
but  simply  desire  to  place  before 
our  readers  some  of  the  peculiar 
aspects  of  the  times, — out  of  which 
the  Future  is  likely  to  shape  itself ; 
the  Present  being  ever  to  the 
Future  what  the  child  is  to  the 
man.  Now,  Europe  at  present 
exhibits  a  very  peculiar  aspect  in- 
deed,— one  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  it  has  never  presented 
before ;  and  also  one  which,  once 
established,  must  go  on,  —  unless 
our  whole  present  order  of  things, 


society  and  civilisation,  are  to 
come,  be  it  suddenly  or  slowly,  to 
an  end,  —  whether  by  some  vast 
catastrophe  of  war  and  revolution, 
or  by  the  gradual  wasting  of  declin- 
ing energy  and  decay. 

In  one  respect,  no  doubt,  this 
aspect  or  general  condition  of 
Europe  (our  own  Isles  included)  is 
of  itself  a  happy  result  of  recently 
acquired  powers,  —  of  powers  but 
for  which  a  great  European  crisis 
must  already  have  been  undergone, 
and  our  continent  would  ere  now 
have  been  distinctly  on  the  wane, 
— not  at  all  mysteriously,  but  as  a 
result  seemingly  as  certain  as  that 
of  human  existence  itself.  In  a 
recently  published  work,1  a  thought- 
ful writer  has  traced  the  uprise 
and  progress  of  "  Internationalism  " 
— of  the  various  facts  and  causes 
which,  after  the  peace  of  Waterloo, 
and  as  a  pressing  necessity,  began 
to  widen  the  sphere  of  individual 
and  national  enterprise,  alike  in 
commerce  and  finance ;  and  the 
final  outburst  of  European  enter- 
prise and  capital  all  over  the  world, 
which  came  with  the  advent  of 
railways  and  oceanic  steam-navi- 
gation,— making  Europe  as  truly 
the  heart  and  headquarters  of  the 
civilised  globe,  as  Italy  was  of 
the  Mediterranean  world  under  the 
sway  of  Rome. 

But  for  these  and  other  co-oper- 
ating causes,  it  is  an  unquestion- 
able fact  that  ere  this  the  European 
continent,  and  England  first,  would 
have  reached  its  limits  of  general 
greatness.  There  must  either  have 
been  a  full  stop  in  the  growth  of 
population,  or  else,  as  natural  pas- 
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sion  never  yet  took  such  warning 
in  time,  Europe  would  have  been 
landed  in  a  crisis  —  a  wider  and 
direr  1848 — produced  by  starving 
poverty,  in  evil  conjunction  with 
the  "  dangerous  classes  "  which  ex- 
ist largely  in  even  the  most  for- 
tunate countries.  For  years  past, 
our  own  people  have  become  de- 
pendent for  one-half  of  their  food, 
and  also  of  their  employment,  upon 
foreign  countries.  It  is  beyond 
our  present  purpose  to  speculate 
whether  the  cataclysm  above  re- 
ferred to  is  not  being  approached 
anew,  despite  the  immense  ad- 
vantages which  in  recent  times 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  civilised  mankind.  But,  speak- 
ing solely  of  existing  circumstan- 
ces, we  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  condition  in  which  our  con- 
tinent now  stands,  and  the  natural 
influence  which  such  a  position 
exerts  upon  national  life  and  inter- 
ests—  an  influence  which  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  policy "  of 
European  States,  whether  they  be 
kingdoms  or  republics  ;  and  which, 
as  it  grows,  must  more  and  more 
affect  the  haute  politique  of  Europe 
and  the  imperial  fortunes  of  all  the 
leading  nations  of  the  Old  World. 

Let  us  observe  some  of  the  ob- 
vious facts  and  warning  lessons  of 
the  times.  In  all  directions  human 
power  has  widened  vastly  within 
the  last  half-century  ;  and  whether 
in  peace  or  in  war,  combinations 
of  States  and  peoples  now  possess 
a  potentiality  of  magnitude  pre- 
viously undreamt  of.  Moreover, 
strange  and  startling,  possibly  even 
unnatural,  as  it  may  seem,  the  very 
civilisation  of  Europe  has  engen- 
dered wants  which,  however  un- 
consciously, are  prone  to  create 
within  the  bosom  of  peace  the 
circumstances  of  war.  Every  coun- 
try in  Europe — even  Russia — has 
become  too  small  for  its  people; 
not  a  few  of  them  are  actually 
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inadequate  for  the  sustenance  of 
their  inhabitants,  —  the  domestic 
food-supply  is  insufficient,  and  all 
of  them  too  small  of  themselves  to 
supply  their  people  with  the  scale 
of  comfortable  existence  which,  in 
many  respects  happily,  has  become 
a  common  or  wellnigh  universal 
expectation.  The  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  entirely  ceased  to  be  self- 
sufficing.  They  desire  and  demand 
foreign  trade;  new  markets  for 
their  ever-increasing  industry, — for 
the  produce  of  that  ever-growing 
work  of  Manufacture  which  is  the 
only  expansible  employment  for  a 
population  which  has  become  too 
numerous  for  its  soil.  Nay  more, 
beyond  foreign  trade,  not  a  few 
of  our  nations  imperiously  desire 
foreign  settlements.  Besides  the 
knowledge  that  "commerce  fol- 
lows the  flag,"  and  that  the  surest 
basis  of  a  foreign  trade  is  colonies 
and  dependencies  —  a  dependent 
empire, — in  some  cases  there  is  a 
desire,  born  of  an  actual  want,  for 
"fresh  fields  and  pastures  new," 
to  provide  new  homes  for  their 
ever-growing  numbers.  In  truth, 
even  Russia,  with  her  vast  forests 
and  thinly  peopled  steppes,  desires 
new  territory  for  agricultural  set- 
tlement, for  a  population  which 
has  little  taste  and  equally  small 
opportunity  for  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. 

This  view  of  the  case,  this  new 
aspect  of  the  European  continent, 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  con- 
ceived. We  are  all  more  or  less 
alive  to  the  fact  that  our  own 
islands  are,  and  in  reality  have 
long  been,  insufficient  for  their  in- 
habitants. First,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  a 
portion  of  our  people  became  de- 
pendent for  employment  upon  other 
countries.  Our  stores  of  coal  and 
iron,  together  with  the  then  recent 
inventions  in  textile  machinery, 
had  begun  to  furnish  a  new  source 
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of  employment  alike  for  capital 
and  labour,  provided  other  coun- 
tries supplied  us  with  a  portion  of 
the  raw  materials,  and  with  mar- 
kets for  the  manufactured  articles. 
And  these  things  we  had  obtained, 
almost  without  noticing  the  fact. 
Thanks  to  the  sagacity  of  Pitt,  we 
had  acquired  a  splendid  colonial 
empire,  simply,  as  it  were,  in  the 
course  of  waging  the  great  war 
against  France  and  her  allies.  And 
thus,  as  both  our  wealth  and  our 
population  augmented  beyond  the 
limits  of  investment  and  of  em- 
ployment within  the  area  and 
upon  the  resources  of  our  own  little 
islands,  we  launched  forth  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions 
upon  that  career  of  International- 
ism, alike  in  commerce  and  finance, 
by  means  of  which  both  our  popu- 
lation and  our  wealth  have  ac- 
quired unparalleled  proportions  rel- 
ative to  the  size  and  natural  re- 
sources of  our  country.  Indeed  so 
vast  have  our  national  require- 
ments now  become,  that  despite 
our  magnificent  and  far-spreading 
empire — a  marvel  of  the  world  ! — 
we  have  at  length  reached  a  stage 
at  which  we  are  critically  depen- 
dent upon  foreign  tariffs  and  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  world  at 
large.  In  a  proud  self  -  reliance 
(whether  wisely  or  not),  we  cut 
ourselves  adrift  from  Pitt's  grand 
scheme  of  a  British  Zollverein, — 
we  preferred  not  to  rely  upon  the 
smaller  but  safe  world  of  trade  be- 


tween a  mother-country  and  its 
dependencies,  and  to  aim  at  and 
trust  to  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  in  the  world  at 
large.  To  obtain  this,  we  had  to 
abandon  the  "  differential  duties," 
— the  commercial  league  with  our 
colonies.  And  now  we  have  mani- 
festly reached  a  critical  stage,  when 
that  commercial  supremacy  is  be- 
coming endangered,  partly  by  a 
growing  rivalry  of  other  nations  in 
manufacturing  industry,  and  partly 
from  the  operation  of  their  hostile 
tariffs.  Certainly,  we  do  not  de- 
spair of  our  commercial  fortunes; 
but  that  our  position  is  becom- 
ing critical  must  be  recognised  by 
every  one  who  adequately  considers 
the  enormous  extent,  hitherto  un- 
paralleled in  the  world,  to  which 
the  fortunes  of  our  people  have  be- 
come dependent,  not  merely  upon 
the  integrity  of  our  vast  empire, 
but  upon  our  relations  with  that 
vaster  outer  world,  between  which 
and  ourselves  there  exists  no  rela- 
tionship save  that  of  a  self-interest 
which  is  as  often  rival  as  mutual. 

We  refer  to  this  matter,  not  for 
discussion,  but  in  illustration,  or 
for  instructive  comparison.  What 
we  desire  to  call  attention  to  is, 
that  these  conditions  of  national 
existence  which,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  have  become 
so  imperative  in  our  own  country, 
are  gradually  becoming  imposed 
upon  the  other  States  of  Europe,1 
and  are  already  most  perceptibly 


1  The  flight  of  population  from  Europe  is  at  present  greater  than  ever — the 
immigration  into  the  United  States  alone  amounting  to  three-quarters  of  a  million 
annually.  The  '  Daily  News  '  correspondent  at  New  York  states  that  the  immi- 
gration for  the  past  year  (1882)  "was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  grand  total  will  be  about  735,000,  against  719,000  last  year.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  the  official  Government  figures  for  all  the  months  except  December. 
The  different  nationalities  are  divided  as  follows :  England  and  Wales,  81,000 ; 
Ireland,  70,000;  Scotland,  17,000;  Germany,  232,000;  Sweden,  59,000;  Nor- 
way, 27,000;  Canada,  89,000;  all  other  countries,  160,000.  Germany  main- 
tains the  lead,  sending  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  number.  The  quality  of  the 
arrivals  has  been  good,  the  vast  majority  of  them  going  west,  and  becoming  pro- 
ducers and  useful  citizens  almost  immediately. " 
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affecting  their  imperial  policy.  The 
grand  toast  of  our  fathers,  "  Ships, 
Colonies,  and  Commerce,"  is  in 
one  form  or  other  becoming  a  fixed 
object  of  policy  with  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Continent.  It  is  a 
necessity  for  them.  Germany,  it 
is  true,  which  for  a  while  contem- 
plated an  oceanic  extension  of  her 
empire  (chiefly  by  making  settle- 
ments in  the  Pacific  Archipelago), 
still  refrains  from  such  a  diffusion 
of  her  power  and  population — tem- 
porarily submitting  to  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  latter,  rather 
than  lose  the  services  of  her 
soldier  -  sons  until  the  period  of 
war-crisis  at  home  has  ceased  or 
been  victoriously  surmounted.  But 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia :  is  it 
not  to  foreign  extension,  territorial 
aggrandisement  with  commercial 
influence,  that  the  imperial  policy 
of  each  of  these  States  is  directed  ? 
For  this  object,  France  sacrifices 
even  the  high  idea  of  a  Latin  Con- 
federation,' whereby  alone  south- 
western Europe  could  make  itself 
a  match  for  the  now  unified  cen- 
tral States,  or  rise  to  a  level  of 
power  with  the  Muscovite  colossus. 
France  has  quarrelled  with  Italy 
for  the  sake  of  appropriating  Tunis, 
and  snarls  at  England  for  the  sake 
of  Egypt.  In  turn,  Spain  watches 
France  with  jealous  and  half-angry 
eyes,  because  suspecting  that  Gal- 
lic ambition  would  fain  seek  new 
fields  in  Morocco,  which  the  Span- 
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iards  have  marked  out  for  their 
own  spoil.  Balked  in  Tunis  by 
the  prompter  and  more  daring 
policy  of  France,  Italy  still  throws 
a  covetous  glance  southward  to  the 
African  seaboard,  hoping  to  antici- 
pate France  in  Tripoli ;  and  while 
looking  now  almost  hopelessly  at 
the  "  Italian  "  valleys  of  the  Tyrol, 
the  Italian  Government  watches 
with  feverish  anxiety  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the 
martial  hand  of  the  Turk  is  losing 
its  hold  upon  that  region  of  wild 
mountain  tribes.  According  to 
a  newly  issued  report  upon  the 
Crown-lands  in  Italy,  upwards  of 
sixty  thousand  small  proprietors 
have  been  dispossessed  —  in  our 
phrase,  "evicted" — on  account  of 
inability  to  pay  the  taxes, — a  state 
of  matters  which  seems  to  rival 
the  crushing  poverty  of  the  rural 
districts  of  Italy  under  the  later 
Roman  Emperors.  Several  Dep- 
uties, in  consequence,  have  prayed 
the  Minister  of  Finance  to  bring 
forward  the  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  quote  minime  of  the  prop- 
erty tax.1 

Further,  and  more  formidable  of 
all,  there  is  the  mingled  commer- 
cial and  territorial  ambition, — the 
combined  land -and -trade  hunger 
both  of  Austria  and  Russia  in 
northern  Turkey  and  the  valley 
of  the  Danube.  Apart  from  the 
momentous  objects  of  political 
power  and  racial  ascendancy, 


1  Italy  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  portions  of  Europe  ;  yet, 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  the  British  Consul  at  Naples  reports  "that  the  tide  of 
emigration  to  both  North  and  South  America  from  the  Italian  provinces  of  the 
interior  is  assuming  quite  alarming  proportions.  The  poverty  and  misery  endured 
by  the  Italian  peasantry  have  been  shown  of  late  in  many  authoritative  publica- 
tions to  be  almost  without  parallel ;  and  it  appears  that  their  helpless  and  appar- 
ently hopeless  condition  has  begun  to  have  its  natural  effect  in  stimulating  the 
desire  to  try  their  fortunes  in  other  lands.  The  number  embarked  on  board  British 
vessels  in  the  port  of  Naples  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year 
equalled  the  total  for  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  emigrants  belong  almost 
entirely  to  the  peasant  class ;  and  it  is  not  unusual,  we  are  told,  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  an  entire  village  to  sell  off  their  small  properties  and  take  passage  in 
these  emigrant  ships.  The  provinces  which  give  the  largest  contingent  are  those 
of  Abruzzi  and  Calabria. " 
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which  so  visibly  centre  in  South- 
eastern Europe,  the  line  of  the 
Danube  is  indispensable  to  the 
Germanic  States  as  a  commercial 
highway  and  outlet ;  while,  in  the 
lack  of  transmarine  settlements,  it 
is  in  the  fertile  alluvial  plains  of 
the  Lower  Danube  that  the  Ger- 
mans must  seek  an  emigration- 
field  for  their  steadily  increasing 
numbers.  There  lies  a  lasting 
"  bone  of  contention  "  between  the 
Germanic  States  and  Russia,  with 
her  growing  population,  which  al- 
ready feels  cribbed  and  starved 
upon  the  bleak  Northern  steppes, 
and  who  are  ready  to  fight  "  to  the 
last  man  and  the  last  musket " 
rather  than  remain  shut  out  from 
the  blooming  gardens  and  genial 
climate  of  the  South. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  vast  field 
of  Upper  and  Western  Asia,  into 
which  the  European  race  seems 
bent  upon  overflowing,  alike  by 
land  and  by  sea  ;  and  where,  while 
Russia  already  marks  for  her  own 
the  chief  region  occupied  by  the 
falling  Ottomans,  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe,  especially  the 
British  and  French,  will  be  drawn 
towards  an  occupation  of  the 
southern — at  least,  of  the  isthmal 
portion  of  the  great  continent,  ex- 
tending between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  are  apt  to  underrate  or 
wholly  overlook  an  urgent  necessity 
which  at  present  lies  upon  the 
Russian  empire — upon  that  vast 
mass  of  semi-barbaric  population 
which  still  lies  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilised  Europe,  and  which  re- 
sembles, to  a  greater  extent  than 
we  readily  realise,  the  swarm  of 
half-starving  hordes  which  lay  of 
old  beyond  the  frontier-wall  of  the 
Caesars  and  their  imperial  succes- 
sors. 

Eighty  millions  of  human  beings 
occupy  the  great  Sarmatian  plain 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Caspian  (a 


westward  extension  into  Europe  of 
the  steppes  of  Upper  Asia),  and 
such  a  mass  of  humanity  is  no 
easy  burden  for  the  earth  to  sup- 
port. Sparsely  though  the  soil  be 
occupied,  the  Russian  peasantry 
find  a  great  difficulty  in  extracting 
from  it  a  bare  subsistence.  Lying 
inland  from  the  sea,  those  semi- 
Asiatic  plains  suffer  the  extremes 
alike  of  summer  heat  and  of  winter 
cold.  The  succession  of  crops  and 
the  almost  ceaseless  labours  of  ag- 
riculture which  are  possible  under 
the  "  open  winters  "  of  our  islands, 
and  which  mitigate  our  lack  of  cul- 
tivable area,  are  unknown  on  the 
Russian  steppes,  where  the  soil  is 
frost-bound  for  wellnigh  half  the 
year ;  and  the  peasants,  condemned 
to  idleness,  huddle  and  muse  round 
the  wood-fire  in  their  smoky  cabins 
— rejoicing,  too,  whenever  they  can 
afford  it,  in  vodki  and  intoxica- 
tion. And  this  population,  slug- 
gish though  it  be,  still  grows,  while 
the  steppes  and  the  climate  remain 
as  before  !  In  this  unprovided-for 
increment  of  population  Nihilism 
finds  a  favourable  field  ;  while  the 
vaguely  dreamy  temperament  of 
the  Slavonians,  and  especially  the 
proneness  to  Communism  (to  which 
they  are  bred  by  their  immemorial 
"village-communities"),  make  them 
ready  believers  in  a  socialistic  mil- 
lennium, to  arise  upon  the  swept 
board  of  the  world. 

Again  and  again  has  the  Russian 
Government  desired  to  remove  por- 
tions of  this  population  by  emigra- 
tion into  its  Asiatic  territories ; 
and  here  and  there  small  Cossack 
communities  have  been  planted 
therein.  But  in  his  present  stage 
of  development — and  largely,  ap- 
parently, by  racial  sentiment — the 
Russian  peasant  clings  to  the  soil 
like  a  limpet  to  the  rock.  His 
village  -  community  is  his  world  ; 
his  sole  idea  of  life  is  to  cultivate 
the  hereditary  bit  of  ground — the 
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allotment  gradually  diminishing  as 
each  village  -  community  increases 
in  numbers.  Good  soldier  though 
he  becomes,  he  wails  bitterly  when 
carried  off  by  the  recruiting  officers 
from  his  native  village  ;  and  a  new 
settlement,  however  promising,  has 
no  charms  in  his  sight  when  it 
must  be  preceded  by  long  march- 
ings away  into  strange  and  un- 
known regions. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  remark, 
yet  it  is  a  true  one,  that  an  ex- 
port trade  is  the  best  security 
against  domestic  famine.  No  man 
will  produce  more  of  anything  than 
he  requires  for  his  own  wants,  or 
can  profitably  sell  to  others.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  secluded  district,  or 
where  there  exists  no  foreign  trade, 
a  peasant  population  produces  only 
enough  for  its  own  wants ;  each 
man  restricts  his  labour  to  culti- 
vating only  so  much  ground  as 
suffices  for  himself  and  family ; 
whereby,  of  course,  there  is  no 
surplus  acreage  or  production  to 
compensate  any  failure  of  the 
customary  crop.  But  introduce 
foreign  trade — a  foreign  or  exter- 
nal demand — and  then,  subject  to 
the  limits  of  the  "effective  de- 
mand," each  peasant  acquires  a 
motive  to  produce  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  so  that,  when  a  bad  harvest 
occurs,  the  produce  which  used  to 
be  sold  abroad  is  consumed  at 
home.  The  actual  loss  is  as  great 
as  before,  but  there  is  no  famine — 
only  poverty  and  pinching.  The 
great  lines  of  railway  recently  con- 
structed in  Russia  have  been  of 
immense  service  in  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  that  vast 
country,  and  in  augmenting  pro- 
duction in  general.  But  the  omin- 
ous fact  remains,  that  population  is 
increasing  faster  than  food -pro- 
duction ;  and  in  the  memorably 
bad  harvest-year  1879,  actual  fam- 
ine prevailed  over  extensive  prov- 
inces of  that  empire.  Even  Russia 
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can  no  longer  feed  herself  in  bad 
years,  and  American  corn  has  been 
imported  into  the  steppes. 

When  such  a  change  is  taking 
place  in  Russia,  which  hitherto 
has  been  the  chief  granary  of 
Europe,  it  ought  not  to  surprise 
our  readers — though  probably  it 
is  .a  novel  thought  to  them — that 
our  entire  Continent  is  undergoing 
a  similar  change;  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  it,  the  change  has 
already  progressed  much  further 
than  in  sparsely  peopled  Russia. 
In  truth,  Europe — the  centre  and 
heart  of  modern  civilisation — be- 
gins to  repeat  on  a  larger  scale  the 
experience  of  Italy,  the  heart  of 
the  old  Roman  world.  To  philo- 
sophic observers,  there  will  be  no 
strangeness  in  the  thought  that 
the  great  Modern  World  should 
exhibit,  in  many  respects,  the 
well  -  known  historic  phenomena 
which  marked  the  course  of  the 
smaller  but  at  least  equally  bril- 
liant Mediterranean  world ;  and 
that,  looking  back  across  the  dis- 
severing gulf  of  the  Dark  Ages  of 
Europe,  we  should  find  in  the  old 
Roman  world  some  parallelism  with 
the  phenomena  of  present  times. 
The  Italian  peninsula,  the  original 
source  and  permanent  headquar- 
ters of  Roman  dominion,  was  also, 
from  its  geographical  position  and 
configuration,  well  fitted  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  commerce  for  that  old 
Mediterranean  world.  Stretching 
far  out  from  the  continent  into  the 
calm  and  sunny  waters  of  the  In- 
land Sea,  Italy  became  the  centre 
of  commerce,  receiving  the  trade 
as  well  as  the  spoils  and  tribute 
of  the  surrounding  regions.  While 
imperial  Rome  became  the  grand 
magnet  of  population,  attracting 
residents  from  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding world,  large  and  populous 
cities  arose  throughout  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  population  of  Italy 
outstripped  its  agricultural  produc- 
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tion.  Trade  and  tribute  and  the 
imperial  expenditure,  co-operating 
with  natural  increase,  created  a  pop- 
ulation, largely  urban,  and  in  ex- 
cess of  the  domestic  production  of 
food.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Livy 
the  corn  of  Egypt  and  Libya  had 
become  indispensable  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  population  of  Italy. 
Partly  from  choice  and  for  profit, 
yet  nevertheless  as  a  fundamental 
necessity,  the  bulk  of  the  Italian 
population  had  taken  to  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  the  numerous 
retail  -  trades  which  are  concomi- 
tants of  commerce  and  of  a  wealthy 
expenditure.  And  apart  from  a 
portion  of  the  tribute-money  from 
the  provinces,  or  its  equivalents, 
this  trade  and  commerce  were  indis- 
pensable to  pay  for  the  large  annual 
importations  of  food.  Italy,  the 
heart  of  the  Roman  empire,  must 
otherwise  have  starved;  and  the 
classic  historian  lamented  that  the 
mother-country  of  the  Legions, 
where  previously  "  every  acre  had 
its  man,"  had  in  his  day  become 
dependent  upon  the  winds  and  the 
waves  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence ! 

We  might  go  much  further  than 
this  in  such  a  parallel.  There  is 
much  in  the  later  history  of  Roman 
Italy  which  finds  a  parallel,  both 
materially  and  morally,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Europe  at  large. 
But,  confining  ourselves  to  the  sin- 
gle matter  here  dealt  with,  we  may 
point  to  the  fact  that,  apart  from 
the  natural  increase  of  trading  and 
commercial  pursuits  in  old  Italy, 
owing  to  there  being  no  more  land 
for  agricultural  occupation,  an  ac- 
tual (and  not  merely  a  relative) 
decrease  of  cultivation  ere  long 
occurred,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
importation  of  corn  from  countries 
where  it  was  grown  far  more 
cheaply  than  was  possible  in  Italy. 
This  result,  also,  is  coming  in  Eu- 
rope. Just  as  the  Roman  roads, 


and  especially  the  incomparably 
cheap  water-carriage  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, sufficed  to  bring  vast 
supplies  of  cheap  grain  from  North 
Africa  and  Syria  into  the  markets 
of  Italy,  so,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  railroads  and  steam- 
navigation  been  bringing  to  Europe 
in  increasing  abundance  the  cheap 
grain  of  the  United  States  and 
other  quarters  of  the  outlying 
world.  A  happy  circumstance  for 
Europe,  no  doubt ;  but  its  effect 
must  be  to  quicken  and  precipitate 
that  change  from  agriculture  to 
trade,  from  rural  life  to  urban,  by 
rendering  unprofitable  the  less  fer- 
tile portions  of  the  soil,  which 
hitherto  have  sufficed  to  yield  a 
maintenance  to  their  cultivators. 
Thus  trade,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, must  more  and  more  occupy 
the  nations,  as  the  predominant 
industry  of  Europe, — alike  as  the 
means  of  employment  for  the  popu- 
lation, and  to  pay  for  the  ever- 
increasing  importations  of  food. 
The  influx  of  American  corn  would 
stop  at  once  unless  there  be  an 
equivalent  outflow  of  surplus  pro- 
duce from  Europe.  And  there 
can  be  no  such  equivalence  unless 
the  manufactures  of  Europe  find 
throughout  the  world  as  effective 
a  demand  as  that  which  starving 
Europe  confers  upon  the  grain- 
produce  of  the  prairies. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the 
fact  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  become  too  numerous  for  the 
soil ;  that  even  as  regards  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  the  supply  is 
not  always  adequate ;  while,  con- 
temporaneously, there  is  a  growing 
and  wellnigh  imperious  demand 
for  a  higher  scale  of  living, — of 
itself  demanding  an  increase  of 
production,  and  which,  when  not 
gratified,  largely  transmutes  itself 
into  political  discontent,  shaking 
the  peace  of  kingdoms,  and  into 
social  theories  and  conspiracies 
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which  would  destroy  European  civ- 
ilisation itself,  and  transiently  re- 
duce the  present  heart  of  the  world 
to  a  warring  chaos  or  a  charred 
blank.  New  fields  and  outlets  are 
wanted,  alike  for  the  people  and 
for  their  industry.  The  industrial 
and  productive  power  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  is  far  from  exhausted — 
judged  even  by  present  standards, 
it  is  but  half  developed ;  but  ere  it 
can  be  developed  and  made  more 
profitable  to  its  possessors,  there 
must  be  new  markets,  more  outlets 
for  its  labour  and  products,  yield- 
ing that  profitable  return  without 
which  no  increase  of  industry  can 
be  expected,  or  would  voluntarily 
be  sustained. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  one  highly 
creditable  to  that  ambitious  and 
far-seeing  potentate,  that  it  was 
for  trade  and  commerce  that  Peter 
the  Great  pushed  forward  the  fron- 
tiers of  Russia  alike  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west.  It  was  to  obtain 
this  indispensable  foundation  of 
civilised  wellbeing,  as  well  as  of 
national  power,  that  he  so  strenu- 
ously strove  to  bring  Russia  out 
of  her  seclusion  and  isolation  as  a 
purely  inland  State,  and  to  force 
his  way  to  the  Sea — that  common 
ground  of  earth's  nations,  and  the 
connecting  highway  between  all 
the  various  regions  of  the  globe. 
It  was  for  Trade,  together  with  the 
political  power  which  comes  with 
wealth,  that  the  great  Czar  forsook 
the  natural  Muscovite  metropolis, 
Moscow,  and  remorselessly  (because 
with  a  vast  expenditure  of  serf- 
labour  and  human  life)  built  a  new 
capital  upon  the  Baltic  Sea;  and 
it  was  with  a  similar  intent  that 
he  waged  his  wars  with  the  Turks, 
in  order  to  open  out  Russia  upon 
the  Euxine,  and  by-and-by,  through 
the  possession  of  Constantinople, 
upon  the  Mediterranean.  For 
trade,  extending  his  policy  to  the 
farther  side  of  Asia,  he  made  trea- 
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ties  with  China,  and  obtained  at 
Kiachta,  just  outside  the  Great 
Wall,  an  entrepot  for.  the  Chinese 
trade  with  Europe,  and  a  haven 
for  the  Russian  caravans  after 
their  long  journeyings  across  the 
steppes  of  Upper  Asia.  For  trade, 
too, — to  reopen  one  of  the  old  over- 
land routes  to  India, — Czar  Peter 
carried  on  alike  his  intrigues,  wars, 
and  explorations  on  his  south-east- 
ern frontier, — discerning  in  the  line 
of  the  Oxus  a  water-way  up  to 
Balkh  and  to  the  Indian  or  Affghan 
frontier  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  We 
need  not  tell  how,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  by  the  successive 
conquest  of  the  khanates  of  Khi- 
va, Bokhara,  and  Tashkend,  Musco- 
vite power  has  been  made  supreme 
up  to  the  "  Roof  of  the  World,"— 
the  great  dividing  mountain-range 
of  Upper  Asia  ;  nor  how,  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  the  con- 
quered Tekke  Turcomans,  with 
their  host  of  daring  cavalry,  have 
become  dependent  allies  of  the 
Czar ;  nor  how,  following  the  tribe 
with  offers  of  profitable  peace  to 
their  last  stronghold,  Russia  has 
at  length  opened  a  way  for  her 
caravans  to  the  ancient  and  once 
famous  city  of  Merv ;  while  her 
railway  from  the  Caspian  will  soon 
have  its  terminus  within  a  march 
or  two  from  Herat.  And  wherever 
the  Russian  flag  goes,  Russian 
trade  alone  is  permitted  to  follow, 
and  British  or  other  goods  are 
peremptorily  excluded  by  hostile 
tariffs.  The  attempt  is  now  about 
to  be  made,  and  probably  with 
success,  to  divert  the  great  river 
Oxus  from  its  embouchure  in  the 
Aral  Sea,  leading  it  back  into  its 
ancient  course  to  the  Caspian :  so 
that  both  by  railway  and  water- 
way, Russian  trade  and  military 
power  will  extend  right  across  the 
northern  frontier  of  Persia  and 
Affghanistan,  —  presenting  an  im- 
pervious barrier  against  all  com- 
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peting  British  trade  from  the  south,  cassians  ;  and  the  recent  annexa- 
while  securing  Central  Asia  as  a  tion  of  Batoum  and  Kars  has  given 
rich  preserve  for  her  own  mer-  to  Russia  a  complete  monopoly  of 
chants,1 — not  to  say  as  a  vast  re-  the  direct  trade-routes  from  the 
cruiting-ground  for  the  further  ex-  Euxine  eastwards,  and  some  in- 
tension alike  of  her  arms  and  her  fluence  also  over  the  old  caravan- 
trade  into  the  still  more  coveted  route  from  Erzeroum  into  Persia.2 
regions  of  Southern  Asia.  Apart  The  latest  news  is,  that  the  Russian 
from  the  important  but  now  seri-  Government  has  appointed  "  a  new 
ously  imperilled  trade  from  India,  and  more  important  commission  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  consider  the  Caucasus  transit  ques- 
is  the  only  quarter  from  whence  tion,"  and  is  anxiously  considering 
foreign  (i.e.,  non- Russian)  merchan-  the  best  means  by  which  the  last 
dise  can  find  a  passage  into  the  inland  .  relics  of  this  old  trade  can  be  ob- 
regions  of  Asia ;  and  the  Russian  structed, — with  the  object  of  add- 
Government  takes  care  to  "  handi-  ing  Persia  (or  at  least  the  northern 
cap  "  and  virtually  exclude  all  such  and  best  portion  of  that  country) 
competition  with  the  trade  of  her  to  the  vast  Asiatic  region  which 
own  people.  The  once  formidable  by  her  conquests  Russia  now  ap- 
barrier  of  the  Caucasus  has  long  propriates,  and  fences  round  with 
been  broken  through,  by  the  sub-  prohibitive  tariffs,  as  a  preserve  for 
jugation  of  Schamyl  and  the  Cir-  the  trade  of  her  own  people.3 

1  The  St  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  '  Standard  '  says  {December  13) — "  In 
reference  to  the  report  that  representations  are  being  made  both  at  St  Petersburg 
and  Bokhara  in  regard  to  privileges  said  to  have  been  granted  by  the  Emir  in 
favour  of  Russian  merchants,  I  believe  the  facts  to  be  as  follow :  Some  months 
ago  the  local  Government  in  Russian  Turkestan,  with  or  without  the  cognisance 
of  the  central  authorities,  determined  to  close  the  central  Asian  market  to  English 
and  Indian  goods  by  laying  heavy  duties  on  some  articles  and  totally  prohibiting 
the  import  of  others.     As,  however,  Turkestan  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  Rus- 
sian, just  as  India  is  of  the  British,  empire,  Lord  Granville  held  that  the  exist- 
ing commercial  treaties  between  Russia  and  England  applied  equally  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  or  Baltic.     In  this  sense  represen- 
tations have,  indeed,  been  made  in  St  Petersburg,  though  with  what  result  I  am 
not  aware.     It  is  obvious  that  Bokhara  can  only  be  indirectly  involved  in  this 
question  ;  and  being,  in  form  at  least,  an  independent  kingdom,  untrammelled  by 
treaties  with  England,  it  is  at  liberty  to  impose  what  duties  it  likes  on  English 
goods.     Moreover,  having  no  agent  there,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  could  make 
representations  unless  through  the  friendly  intervention  of  Russia,  — a  course  that 
would  hardly  recommend  itself  to  any  English  Government. " 

2  At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Colonel  Champain 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  commercial  routes  into  Persia  from  the  sea,  in  which 
he  said  it  was  a  fact  which  unpleasantly  struck  the  English  traveller  that  a  very 
much  greater  proportion  of  imported  articles  came  from  Russian  than  from  British 
sources.     Twenty  years  ago  it  was  otherwise,  but  of  late  great  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northern  Persia,  all  tending  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Russian  competed  with  the  British  merchant.     The  only 
means  by  which  British  trade  could  now  penetrate  into  Persia  would  be  from  the 
south,  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Karun  river,  and  obtaining  the  right 
to  use  it.     Our  trade  and  influence  in  Persia,  says  Colonel  Champain,  are  reced- 
ing ;    and  he   believes   that  (unless  something  be   done)   in  a  few  years'  time 
Bushire,  Bunder  Abbas,  and  Shivaz  will  be  the  only  parts  of  the  country  where 
traces  of  British  trade  will  linger. 

3  The  latest  news  on  the  Transcaucasian  Transit-trade  is  given  in  the  '  Daily 
News'   (February   15),   in  a  telegram  from  St  Petersburg,   as  follows:    "It  is 
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Russia,  in  truth,  has  begun  in 
downright  earnest  the  work  of 
trade-extension  and  colonising  con- 
quest ;  and  every  year  this  pressure 
from  within  outwards  will  grow 
more  imperious.  Easy  it  is  to 
say,  Has  she  not  territory  enough 
and  to  spare  ?  Are  there  not  some 
minerals  undeveloped  here  and 
there,  or  some  cultivable  soil,  which 
scientific  agriculture  could  profit- 
ably utilise  1  We  may  grant  all 
that,  —  yet  it  will  go  for  little. 
Really,  as  much  might  be  said 
(proportionately)  with  respect  to 
our  own  Isles,  from  which  for  half 
a  century  emigration  has  been 
flowing  as  a  recognised  necessity. 
Wealth  will  not  expend  itself  upon 
small  and  doubtful  profits  if  it  can 
do  so  upon  larger  ones;  nor  will 
wealth  sacrifice  any  percentage  of 
its  gains  for  the  sake  of  developing 
the  resources  of  its  own  country  : 
while  without  wealth  or  "capital," 
a  population  must  exist  simply  by 
such  industry,  or  upon  such  soil 
and  other  resources,  as  unassisted 
Labour  can  turn  to  profitable  ac- 
count. We  repeat — and  is  it  not 
an  obvious  truth  to  reflecting 
minds  ?  —  that  even  in  our  own 
islands  (although  the  most  favoured 
spot  on  earth  for  capital  and  the 
other  aids  to  material  improvement 
and  production)  there  might  be 
room  or  means  for  employment- 
giving  subsistence,  for  a  larger 
population  than  can  at  present 
exist  here  with  advantage  either  to 
themselves  or  to  the  State  1  And 
doubtless — certainly  probably — as 
time  rolls  on,  the  means  for  such 
increased  employment  and  subsist- 
ence may  be  found.  But  here,  as 


elsewhere,  that  condition  of  affairs 
must  come  slowly.  What  is  more  : 
here,  as  in  other  countries,  it  must 
come  chiefly  from  more  Trade — 
from  increased  commerce  with 
other  countries  ;  creating  new  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  industry, 
and  thereby,  through  an  increased 
demand,  rendering  labour  more 
profitable,  even  although  exerted 
upon  work  or  resources  which  at 
present  will  not  pay. 

In  short,  it  is  with  the  Present 
that  we  have  to  do ;  and,  so  judg- 
ing, we  find  almost  every  country 
in  Europe  —  we  might  say  our 
whole  continent  without  any  ex- 
ception— rapidly  growing  in  the 
condition  under  which  the  popu- 
lation, with  ever-rising  wants,  be- 
comes in  excess  of  the  present 
powers  of  their  territory,  and  re- 
quiring new  outlets  or  resources  to 
maintain  them  in  comfortable  ex- 
istence. Really,  the  thing  itself 
is  nothing  new.  We  have  seen  it 
exhibited  in  single  countries,  nota- 
bly in  our  own.  The  only  peculi- 
arity of  the  times  is,  that  the  change 
is  now  in  progress  and  steadily  in- 
creasing throughout  our  whole  con- 
tinent. The  change  is  not  a  simple 
but  a  very  complicated  one.  It  is 
not  mere  growth  of  population  that 
is  producing  the  embarrassment ; 
for,  in  truth,  trade  and  the  means  of 
industrial  development  have  fairly 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  Europe.  Indeed,  although 
there  may  be  local  exceptions,  it 
will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  distinctly 
improved  —  in  our  own  country, 
greatly  improved.  But  not  less 
visibly  has  there  been  a  change  of 


officially  stated  that  the  Government  has  decided,  in  the  interest  of  Russian  trade 
and  industry,  to  maintain  a  strict  protective  customs  tariff  in  the  Transcaucasian 
Transit-trade.  This  announcement  will  be  received  with  great  satisfaction  by 
the  Russian  Press,  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  strenuously  advocating 
the  abolition  of  the  transit  of  European  goods  to  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  vid  the 
Transcaucasian  region." 
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views  and  habits  ;  and,  in  the  main 
for  good  (although  very  serious 
peril  may  came  of  it),  people  are 
no  longer  content  with  the  scale 
of  existence  which  contented  their 
fathers.  This  also,  in  itself,  is 
nothing  new — it  has  prevailed  at 
all  times  under  a  progressive  civil- 
isation ;  but  it  is  becoming  new  in 
its  effects, — it  begins  to  constitute 
a  distinct  and  serious  fact  in  Europe, 
where  the  growth  and  growing 
Avants  of  the  population  are  every- 
where becoming  in  excess  of  the 
productive  powers  of  the  soil. 

Happily  for  Great  Britain,  the 
Napoleonic  wars  left  us  in  posses- 
sion of  colonies  and  dependencies, 
at  least  one  half  of  which  is  almost 
unoccupied  territory;  while  our 
maritime  position  and  our  leader- 
ship in  navigation  offer  unequalled 
opportunities  for  ready  emigration. 
And  these  happy  opportunities  have 
undoubtedly  quickened  in  our  is- 
lands the  new  human  career  of  Emi- 
gration ;  so  that,  dense  as  our  popu- 
lation is,  the  condition  of  the  masses 
is  distinctly  superior  to  what  it  has 
ever  been  before,  and  to  what  it  is 
on  the  Continent.  The  lesser  op- 
portunities for  emigration,  together 
with  inferior  locomotive  enterprise, 
combine  to  load  the  social  safety- 
valve  upon  the  Continent  to  a  more 
perilous  point  than  is  to  be  ex- 
pected here.  Indeed,  what  we 
have  to  point  out  is,  that  the  actual 
amount  of  emigration  is  no  correct 
criterion  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
country  is  becoming  inadequate  for 
the  support  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and 
that,  even  were  there  no  overt 
sign,  like  that  of  the  increasing 
Exodus,  the  need  for  emigration,  or 
for  new  channels  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry for  the  employment  of  the 


people,  is  really  much  stronger 
throughout  the  Continent  as  a 
whole  (thinly  peopled  as  much  of 
it  is)  than  in  our  own  country, 
where  the  productive  and  employ- 
ment-giving power  of  capital  is  com- 
bined alike  with  a  rare  abundance 
of  mineral  resources  and  with  the 
highest  degree  yet  attained  in  me- 
chanical and  chemical  invention. 

We  have  seen  what  gigantic 
and  costly  efforts  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  put  forth  in  order 
to  obtain,  besides  colonising-fields, 
new  markets  and  channels  of  trade, 
in  order  to  increase  the  scant  em- 
ployment and  means  of  subsistence 
for  the  mighty  Muscovite  nation. 
But  look  nearer  home,  and  at  the 
present  hour.  So  imperious  is  a 
similar  want  in  Western  and 
Southern  Europe,  that  (besides 
our  own  part  in  the  matter) 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  are 
all  striving,  each  for  itself,  and 
coming  to  loggerheads  with  one 
another,  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  African  continent— which  is  to 
them  what  Central  and  Western 
Asia  is  to  Russia,  or  what  our 
"empire,"  our  numerous  colonies 
and  dependencies,  are  to  us.  Hav- 
ing annexed  Tunis  to  her  African 
dominion,  and  while  not  averse  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Morocco  on 
the  west,  France  is  pushing  her 
Algerian  frontier  southwards  to 
Negroland,1  and  also  seeks  im- 
periously to  force  upon  the  Mala- 
gasy Envoys  a  treaty  of  partial 
sovereignty  over  the  great  island 
of  Madagascar.  Even  in  the  far- 
off  valley  of  the  Congo,  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
unanimously  resolved  to  insist  upon 
converting  into  a  formal  treaty  of 
territorial  possession  the  prepos- 


1  The  ill-fated  Flatters'  Expedition  was  designed  to  survey  the  line  for  a  rail- 
way across  the  Sahara,  commercially  uniting  Algeria  with  Timbuctoo  and  the 


heart  of  Negroland,  and  also  to  extend  French  influence  and 
also  the  Algerian  frontier,  southward  into  the  interior. 


protection,"  if  not 
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terous  trickery  of  a  De  Brazza ! 
In  like  spirit,  but  less  preposter- 
ously, Spain  claims  from  Morocco 
the  bay  and  settlement  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  plea  of  having  once 
made  a  settlement  there  in  the 
medieval  times.  Even  little  Por- 
tugal, aroused  by  the  territorial 
furore  of  her  neighbours,  protests 
against  the  De  Brazza  "treaty," 
and  maintains  (we  believe  justly) 
that  the  mouth  of  the  great  Congo 
river,  upon  both  its  banks,  has  for 
long  been  a  Portuguese  fief  and 
settlement.  Further — we  had  all 
but  forgot  to  mention  it — France  is 
making  or  claiming  a  settlement  on 
the  mainland  of  eastern  Africa,  not 
far  from  Aden,  where  a  M.  Soleillet 
asserts  that  he  has  made  a  treaty 
(of  the  De  Brazza  kind !)  with  some 
native  chief,  and  has  actually 
(he  says)  "  built  a  wall "  around 

j^  the  so-called  territory — somewhat, 
perhaps,  as  Dido  encircled  the 
primitive  site  of  famous  Carthage  ! 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  Tonquin 
Expedition,  whereby  France  seeks 
an  extension  of  her  conquests  in 
the  far  East,  even  at  the  cost  of 
a  war  with  China — an  expedition, 
however,  which,  since  the  death  of 
Gambetta,  shows  signs  of  "  hanging 
fire."  Ever  since  1874  the  '  Re- 
publique '  has  urged  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment the  importance  of  taking 
possession  of  Tonquin,  and  of  late 

'  •  that  journal  has  been  developing 
in  detail  the  advantages  which 
French  commerce  would  derive 
from  the  occupation  of  that  coun- 
try. Finally,  as  already  said,  there 
is  the  great  island  of  Madagascar, 


where  France  is  claiming  new 
rights — again  for  the  sake  of  our 
old  toast,  "  Ships,  Colonies,  and 
Commerce." * 

In  short,  we  are  now  in  the 
"  era  of  Internationalism  "  —  and 
with  a  vengeance  !  Yet  of  this, 
as  of  some  other  matters  already 
spoken  of,  we  say  again,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  not  new,  except  in 
degree,  and  partly  in  complexion. 
What  is  the  story  of  the  world  but 
that  of  a  ceaseless  pouring  forth  of 
the  stronger  races  and  peoples  into 
the  outlying  regions  ?  The  double 
continent  of  America  has  been  re- 
peopled  by  the  white  race  of  Europe, 
and  so  also  have  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  the  British  have  revived 
the  faded  glories  of  India ;  the 
Russians  are  engaged  in  a  similar 
work  in  Upper  Asia ;  and  in  a  few 
years  more,  also,  the  European 
nations  will  extend  their  power 
over  the  south-western  portion  of 
that  grand  old  continent.  Simul- 
taneously, as  already  said,  they  are 
encroaching  upon  the  "  dark  con- 
tinent "  of  the  modern  world ;  and 
who  can  tell  in  what  new  form  and 
complexion  Africa  will  hold  its 
place  in  the  world  a  century  hence  1 
Will  it  not  become  to  the  Latin 
nations  what  the  New  World  has 
been  to  England  and  Spain,  and 
what  Central  Asia  is  to  Russia? 
And  what  new  States,  if  not  civi- 
lisations, may  in  course  of  time 
arise  on  the  green  upland  savan- 
nahs of  its  interior,  or  upon  the 
shores  of  its  mountain  -  girdled 
lakes — which,  with  the  Nile  and 
the  Congo,  almost  exhibit  a  parallel 


1  The  'Soir '  says  (December  11) :  "We  remain  masters  to  impose  on  Queen 
Ranavalo  and  her  agents  the  respect  of  those  treaties  and  conventions  which  confer 
on  us  the  effective  protectorate  over  certain  portions  of  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
the  moral  protectorate  over  all  the  rest,  and  a  preponderating  influence  with  the 
Malagasy  Government.  England  recognises  these  ancient  rights  of  ours,  and  will 
not  seek  to  hamper  in  any  way  the  freedom  of  our  action.  This  is  one  of  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two 
Western  Powers,  concerning  which  the  Queen,  in  her  Speech  on  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  expressed  her  desire  to  see  unimpaired." 
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to  the  line  of  the  Lakes  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  together  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  in  North  America? 

No  nation  can  now  afford  to 
seclude  itself ;  and  none  will  do  so, 
except  it  be  (what  we  do  not  as 
yet  see  anywhere  in  the  world) 
conscious  of  growing  weakness  and 
decay,  and  only  seeks,  like  some 
death-stricken  animal,  to  be  let 
alone  to  die  in  its  seclusion.  The 
"silver  streak  of  sea"  theory  is  as 
great  an  anachronism  as  any  states- 
man could  well  utter.  Nations 
must  not  only  live  in  increasing 
intercourse  with  one  another,  but, 
if  civilisation  is  not  to  expire 
at  its  fountain-head,  the  Euro- 
pean nations  must  find  in  that 
intercourse  with  the  outlying 
world  alike  outlets  for  its  dis- 
contented classes,  and  trade-born 
employment  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  those  who  remain 
at  home. 

And  Commerce  has  its  wars,  not 
less  than  kingly  ambition  or  the 
military  rivalry  of  peoples.  And 
although  Governments  must  appear 
as  the  leading  actors,  it  is  really  a 
popular  necessity  (though  not  yet 
a  popular  passion)  which  now  urges 
on  the  work  of  European  expan- 
sion. Nations  fight  for  trade  as 
well  as  for  boundaries — for  new 
jnarkets  as  well  as  for  new  terri- 
tories ;  which,  indeed,  go  together. 
Europe  is  settling  down  at  home, 
territorially,  upon  the  basis  of 
Nationality.  Yet  the  process  is 
not  complete :  beyond  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  there  are  the 
agglomerations  of  Race;  and  sev- 
eral serious  points  of  contention 
remain,  tempting  to  that  trial  of 


strength  and  rivalry  in  power 
which  beset  nations  as  much  as 
combative  individuals,  especially 
where  successful  war  will  bring 
with  it  not  merely  laurels  but 
coveted  spoils.  Meanwhile  the  old 
spirit  of  national  rivalry,  excited 
by  self-interest,  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  play  in  the  outlying 
regions  of  which  Europe  is  the 
centre,  and  wherein  its  peoples 
desire  new  fields  for  themselves 
or  their  industry.  Wars,  we  trust 
(yet  how  often  in  human  history 
has  such  a  hope  been  falsified  !), 
are  drawing  to  a  close — lingering 
latest  in  those  parts  of  the  globe 
where  the  civilised  nations  come  in 
contact  with  barbarism — notably, 
with  peoples  which  refuse  to  trade  ! 
But  a  wide  interval  still  separates 
us  from  that  blessed  epoch  of  in- 
ternational peace.  And  when  all 
Europe  is  now  visibly  on  the  move 
for  extra-European  expansion  (a 
new  movement  inspired  not  so  much 
by  imperial  ambition  as  by  the 
more  imperious  demand  for  the 
means  of  subsistence,  or  at  least 
of  that  more  comfortable  existence 
which  is  everywhere  in  growing 
demand  among  the  masses  of  popu- 
lation), is  there  not  a  more  than 
problematical  danger  that  this 
extra  -  European  rivalry  will  be 
reflected  back,  if  not  imitated,  at 
home, — creating  new  or  intensify- 
ing old  sources  of  quarrel  and 
combat;  and  ultimately  giving  a 
dread  magnitude  to  any  coming 
European  conflict,  by  bringing  upon 
the  decisive  battle-fields  additional 
combatants  in  the  shape  of  auxiliary 
forces  drawn  from  the  adjoining 
continents  ? 
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As  one  who  pauses  on  a  rock, 

The  bastion  of  some  sea-nymph's  home, 

And  feels  the  ripples  round  him  flock, 
Then  cleaves  the  foam, 

And  glides  through  cool  pellucid  ways 
Where  creepers  kiss  each  thrilling  limb, 

And  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears  low  lays 
Of  Cherubim; 

And  marvels  at  the  wondrous  scene, 

The  ruins  upon  ruins  hurled, 
The  moving  hosts,  the  darkling  sheen, 

The  awful  world; 

Then  rises,  snatching  first  some  gem, 

Some  token  of  his  sojourn  there, 
And  flings  a  dewy  diadem 

From  face  and  hair, 

And  in  the  sunlight,  with  the  sigh 

Of  sea-winds  whistling  in  his  ears, 
Views  his  found  treasure,  till  his  eye 

Is  dim  with  tears; — 

So,  where  in  lordly  sweeping  bays, 

In  distant  dark  retiring  nooks, 
Stretches  before  my  eager  gaze, 

This  sea  of  books, 

I  pause,  and  draw  one  fervent  breath, 
Then  plunge,  and  seem  to  pass  away 

Into  deep  waters  still  as  death, 
Yet  clear  as  day; 

To  move  by  boulders  of  the  Past, 

By  caves  where  falter  dimly  pure 
Gleams  of  the  Future, — all  the  Vast 

Of  Literature; 

Then  to  return  to  life  above, 

From  regions  where  but  few  have  trod, 

Bearing  a  gem  of  larger  love 
To  man  and  God. 

L.  J.  G. 
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THE    OPENING    OF    PARLIAMENT. 


WE  ventured  in  our  January 
number  to  make  some  speculations 
as  to  the  probable  course  of  politi- 
cal events  in  the  current  year ;  but 
we  failed  to  anticipate  that  event 
which  stamped  with  originality  the 
ceremony  of  the  15th  of  February, 
and  is,  in  all  likelihood,  destined  to 
affect  the  fortunes  and  colour  the 
history  of  the  session  of  1883. 
That  Sir  Stafford  Korthcote  might 
be  absent  from  his  post  during  the 
first  few  days,  or  even  weeks  of  the 
session,  was  conceivable  ;  but  that 
Mr  Gladstone  should  not  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  session 
he  intended  to  devote  to  practical 
legislation  of  an  enduring  charac- 
ter, entered  into  the  calculations 
of  neither  friends  nor  opponents. 
Since  Lord  Chatham's  seclusion 
from  official  life  in  1767-68 — and 
in  name  he  was  not  Prime  Minis- 
ter— there  has  been  no  such  con- 
spicuous instance  of  absence  on  the 
score  of  ill  health  on  the  part  of 
the  actual  or  virtual  head  of  the 
Government.  For  the  cause  of 
that  absence  there  was  and  could 
be  but  one  expression  of  regret. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  spoke  for  the 
whole  House,  indeed  for  the  whole 
country,  when  he  said  :  "  All  of  us 
who  know  the  enormous  amount  of 
labour  which  he  has  sustained  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  especially  during  the  late  pro- 
longed session,  must  feel  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  in  his 
being  obliged  to  take  a  holiday. 
We  all  hope  he  may  return  before 
long  reinvigorated,  and  able  to  take 
that  place  which  he  so  essentially 
fills  in  the  counsels  of  this  House." 
Of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced 
by  it  there  are  many  conflicting 
opinions.  As  political  opponents, 


it  behoves  us  to  speak  with  a  gen- 
erous reserve.  On  the  personal 
aspect  of  the  case,  therefore,  we 
shall  only  say  that  if,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  after  fifty  years  of  ar- 
duous and  memorable  toil  in  the 
grand  arena  of  English  public  life, 
Mr  Gladstone  sees  fit  to  withdraw, 
by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  from 
that  House  of  Parliament  with 
which  his  name  is  inseparably 
blended,  to  the  serener  atmosphere 
of  the  Upper  Chamber,  all  will  re- 
cognise the  propriety  of  that  step, 
and  that  his  elevation 

"To  the  prim  benches  of  the   Upper 
School " 

will  be  welcomed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Woolsack. 

It  is  open  to  us  to  discuss  more 
freely  the  probable  results  of  such 
a  change  on  the  body  politic.  A 
parallelism  is  sometimes  suggested 
between  the  withdrawal  of  Lord 
Derby  in  1868,  and  the  supposed 
withdrawal  of  Mr  Gladstone  in 
1883;  but  the  cases  are,  in  sub- 
stance, widely  different.  There 
was,  and  had  been  for  some  years, 
no  doubt  as  to  Lord  Derby's  suc- 
cessor. The  brilliant  orator  and 
consummate  statesman  who,  in 
long  years  of  political  depression, 
had  gradually  built  up  a  great 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  just  piloted  through  a  hos- 
tile assembly  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867,  stepped  consensu  omnium 
into  the  vacant  place  :  but  now, 
to  which  of  Alexander's  generals 
is  the  empire  to  be  confided  1  and, 
to  use  the  old-fashioned  Georgian 
phrase,  on  what  bottom  is  the 
reconstituted  Government  to  be 
formed1?  The  imperious  will,  the 
subtle  intellect,  the  eloquent  and 
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ever-ready  tongue  withdrawn,  the 
old  difficulties  which  encountered 
the  Whig-Radical  combination  in 
1874  will  meet  them  again  in  re- 
doubled force,  as  from  one  section 
or  the  other  the  new  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  to  be  chosen.  It  will  prob- 
ably not  have  escaped  our  readers' 
attention  that  during  the  recess 
Ministerial  speakers — notably  Lord 
Hartington — have  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  public  that  while  the 
Government  are  cordially  united  in 
a  common  policy,  their  opponents 
are  a  disheartened  crowd  of  politi- 
cal free  lances.  We  venture  to  pro- 
phesy that  the  events  of  this  ses- 
sion will  prove  the  fallacy  of  both 
propositions.  For  the  present  it 
will  be  sufficient,  as  to  the  first,  to 
contrast  the  language  of  Lord  Har- 
tington himself  with  that  of  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr  Courtney  on  the 
subject  of  Egypt ;  and  of  Lord  Har- 
tington, Lord  Derby,  and  Mr  Tre- 
velyan  with  that  of  Mr  Chamber- 
lain, Mr  Courtney,  and  the  irre- 
pressible Mr  Herbert  Gladstone 
on  the  question  of  granting  fresh 
facilities  for  repealing  the  Union. 
With  respect  to  the  second,  we 
feel  justified  in  stating,  that  never 
since  the  election  of  1880  have  the 
various  elements  which  constitute 
the  Tory  party  in  Parliament  and 
the  country  been  more  cordially 
united,  or  more  disposed  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  than  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  that  Lord  Salisbury  in 
one  House,  and  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  in  the  other,  enjoy  the  full 
confidence  of  a  resolute  and  grow- 
ing party.  Such,  then,  being  the 
general  aspect  of  political  affairs, 
let  us  shortly  notice  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  opening  of 
Parliament. 

The  vacillation,  inconsistency, 
and  ultimate  abdication  of  his  func- 
tions as  leader  of  the  House,  which 
marked  Mr  Gladstone's  conduct 


towards  Mr  Bradlaugh,  led,  almost 
necessarily,  to  the  humiliating 
scenes  of  the  15th  of  February. 
Through  streets  crowded  by  dev- 
otees of  Mr  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs 
Besant,  and  guarded  by  police- 
men, members  hurried  down  to 
St  Stephen's  to  learn  at  the  last  mo- 
ment that,  by  a  transaction  be- 
tween Lord  Hartington  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  Mr 
Labouchere  on  that  of  his  col- 
league, they  would  be  spared  the 
painful  duty  of  vindicating  the 
rights  of  the  House  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session.  What  view 
Parliament  might  have  taken  of 
a  bill  to  substitute  affirmation  for 
oath  if  introduced  early  in  these 
lamentable  proceedings,  and  ar- 
gued upon  general  considerations  of 
public  policy,  we  are  not  concerned 
to  consider ;  but  a  bill  tendered,  as 
it  were,  at  the  end  of  the  bludgeon 
of  Mr  Bradlaugh,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  his  demands,  to  an  as- 
sembly of  high-minded  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  gentlemen,  will, 
we  hope,  meet  with  the  fate  it 
richly  deserves.  The  light  in 
which  its  success  would  be  regard- 
ed by  those  whom  it  is  intended 
to  propitiate  was  clearly  shown 
by  Mr  Arch,  when  the  Ministerial 
capitulation  was  announced  to  the 
delegates  in  St  Andrew's  Hall. 
He  bade  them  rejoice  that  they 
had  forced  the  Government  to  bow 
to  the  will  of  the  country  !  We 
trust,  therefore,  Sir  Richard  Cross 
will  be  supported  in  his  opposition 
to  this  bill  by  all  who  do  not  de- 
sire the  ancient  laws  and  customs 
of  Parliament  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  dictation  of  fanatical  if  irreli- 
gious mobs. 

Confused  and  disappointing  as 
Royal  Speeches  often  are,  AVC  doubt 
whether  those  who  heard  this  last 
specimen  ever  listened  to  one  less 
enlightening  in  what  it  contained, 
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or  more  suggestive  in  what  it 
omitted.  The  long,  involved,  self- 
contradictory  paragraphs  relating 
to  Egypt,  would  appear  designed  to 
gratify  both  conflicting  parties  in 
the  Cabinet :  those  who,  with  Lord 
Derby,  would  "scuttle  out"  of 
Egypt  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  those 
who,  with  Lord  Hartington,  would 
retain  our  troops  there  until  they 
could  be  withdrawn  with  absolute 
safety  to  all  the  great  interests  in- 
volved. But  their  whole  effect  is, 
undoubtedly,  to  proclaim  and  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  England 
asserts  and  intends  to  exercise  a 
protectorate  over  Egypt,  based  on 
her  having  put  down  a  rebellion — 
presumably,  from  the  language  em- 
ployed, against  herself.  Egypt, 
therefore,  henceforward  must  be 
ranked  among  those  semi-indepen- 
dent States  which  it  appears  to  be 
the  special  mission  of  this  Govern- 
ment of  non-intervention  to  create 
—  North  Borneo,  the  Transvaal, 
Zululand.  If  Mr  Courtney  was 
right  in  asserting  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  to  be  left  to  stew  in 
their  own  juice,  it  is  now  plain  that 
we  are  to  provide  the  basting. 

No  less  curiously  infelicitous  was 
the  language  respecting  Zululand. 
Cetewayo  has  been  restored  to  part 
of  his  dominions,  not  because  he 
had  been  unrighteously  deprived  of 
them,  or  because  justice  demanded 
his  restoration,  but  only  in  the 
hope  that  a  more  stable  govern- 
ment might  result  from  it !  By 
whom,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is 
this  hope  entertained?  By  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer?  By  any  South 
African  authority  worth  quoting  1 
Nay,  does  even  Bishop  Colenso 
himself,  the  arch-instigator  of  Zulu 
agitation,  vouchsafe  to  sanction 
this  miserable  compromise?  In 
point  of  fact,  instead  of  Cetewayo's 
restoration  being  necessitated  by 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the 


country,  it  was  the  announcement 
of  his  intended  restoration  which 
excited  the  fears  of  some  and  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  others  of  the 
kinglets  and  head-men,  and  pro- 
duced that  state  of  ferment  and 
agitation  which  is  now  hypocriti- 
cally pleaded  in  favour  of  his 
restoration.  Like  the  shameful 
Transvaal  Convention,  this  un- 
statesmanlike  makeshift  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  and  British 
soldiers  and  British  treasure  will 
again  be  required  to  restore  peace 
and  good  government  to  that  por- 
tion of  South  Africa.  That  the 
Irish  members  should  be  discon- 
tented with  the  paragraphs  refer- 
ring to  Ireland,  could  excite  no 
surprise ;  but  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn's  weighty  condemnation  of  the 
past  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
his  unfavourable  estimate  of  the 
present  condition  and  probable 
future  of  that  unfortunate  country, 
which  he  knows  so  intimately  and 
governed  so  well,  will  add  weight 
and  momentum  to  the  rapidly 
growing  opinion  among  thoughtful 
men,  that  the  whole  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's impulsive  so-called  remedial 
Irish  policy  has  been  from  first  to 
last  a  sentimental  blunder.  But 
have  we  seen  the  last  of  it  1  In 
neither  House  of  Parliament  was 
there  any  denial  of  the  astounding 
revelations  in  the  '  Daily  News '  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  utterances  to  Mons. 
Clemenceau ;  and  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  the  future  management  of 
Ireland,  we  have  one  section  of  the 
Cabinet,  headed  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, avowing  their  preference  for 
legislation  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
their  acting  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  be  little  short  of 
madness. 

The  Speech,  indeed,  speaks  of 
improvement  in  the  social  condi- 
tion of  Ireland;  but  that  some- 
what ambiguous  phrase  has  ex- 
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elusive  reference  to  the  enhanced 
authority  of  the  law ;  and  in  every 
other  respect  the  social  condition 
of  that  country  continues  to  retro- 
grade. The  educated  and  prop- 
ertied classes  have  been  deprived, 
by  the  action  of  the  Government, 
of  the  means  of  employing  labour, 
expending  capital,  and  promoting 
the  social  improvement  of  their  de- 
pendants ;  they  have  been  taught 
that  the  State  regards  them  with 
disfavour  and  dislike  ;  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  fabric  of  imperial 
government  in  Ireland  is  at  this 
moment  supported  by  the  bayonets 
of  the  constabulary,  the  troops,  and 
the  marines.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  Ministers  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  governing  Ire- 
land take  the  most  serious  view  of 
the  future  of  that  country,  and  de- 
mand implicit  compliance  with  their 
requirements  as  the  condition  of 
their  retention  of  their  offices. 

The  crop  of  bills  announced  in 
the  Speech  is  large,  varied,  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  unsen- 
sational.  Those  which  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  new  Grand  Com- 
mittees have  a  fair  chance  of  be- 
coming laws-  and  measures  like  the 
Floods  Prevention  Bill,  if  speedily 
introduced  and  earnestly  pressed, 
may  achieve  a  like  success.  But  if 
the  energy  of  the  Government  and 
the  time  of  Parliament  are  to  be 
primarily  devoted  to  enabling  Mr 
Bradlaugh  to  take  his  seat,  and  to 
passing  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill, 
and  that  for  endowing  the  metrop- 
olis with  a  newfangled  Corporation, 
the  roll  of  measures  placed  on  the 
statute-book  at  the  end  of  this 
session  will  grievously  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  sanguine  authors 
of  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure. 

Why  such  prominence  should  be 
given  to  London  municipal  re- 
form at  this  particular  juncture, 
is  known  possibly  to  Mr  Firth  and 


Mr  Beal,  but  to  no  one  else.  With 
the  exception  of  those  two  gentle- 
men, and  the  little  knot  of  insigni- 
ficant busybodies  whom  they  lead, 
no  one  connected  with  the  City 
or  the  metropolis  has  called  for 
such  legislation ;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  and  suffer- 
ing interest  of  agriculture  in  the 
three  kingdoms  may  well  com- 
plain that  of  all  the  remedial 
measures  suggested  in  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  the 
Queen's  Speech  makes  mention  of 
only  one ;  and  that  is  ostenta- 
tiously postponed  to  not  only  the 
uncalled-for  Corporation  Reform 
Bill,  but  to  a  batch  of  bills  on 
minor  subjects.  No  wonder  that- 
agricultural  members  felt  and  ex- 
pressed indignation  at  the  om- 
ission of  all  reference  in  the 
Speech  to  the  long -continued  de- 
pression, amounting  in  innumer- 
able instances  to  absolute  ruin, 
under  which  their  constituents 
have  been  and  are  still  labouring. 
Indeed  the  omissions  from  the 
Speech  are  so  many  and  so  strik- 
ing, that  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe 
them  not  to  accident  but  design. 
A  self  -  denying  ordinance  must 
have  been  passed  by  the  Cabinet, 
forbidding  each  head  of  depart- 
ment to  contribute  a  disagreeable 
topic.  Are  the  finances  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  1  drop 
them.  Is  trade  stagnant?  don't 
mention  it.  Are  thousands  of 
wretched  cottiers  starving  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland?  don't 
say  so.  Has  the  Transvaal  Con- 
vention hopelessly  failed,  and  have 
Lord  Cairns's  prophecies  been  ful- 
filled? abstain  from  all  reference 
to  so  disagreeable  a  subject.  Is 
the  Viceroy  of  India  urging  on 
perilous  changes  in  that  vast  em- 
pire against  the  judgment  of  his 
advisers  ?  pray  don't  direct  atten- 
tion to  his  unwise  conduct.  Is 
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agriculture  sinking  under  its  ac- 
cumulated difficulties?  for  good- 
ness' sake  keep  silence  on  such  a 
burning  topic.  Indeed  a  Queen's 
Speech  of  regulation  length  could 
easily  be  drafted  out  of  the  sub- 
jects omitted  from  that  read  on  the 
15th  of  February,  which  would  be 
at  least  of  equal  interest.  Our 
agricultural  readers  will  hardly  re- 
quire to  be  reminded  that  the  Re- 
port of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
Commission  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government 
for  six  months ;  that  several  of 
their  recommendations  contained 
no  novelty,  but  had  already  re- 
ceived general  approbation  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country ; 
and  yet  not  only  is  there  no  ex- 
pression of  regret  at,  or  sympathy 
with,  the  evil  plight  of  agriculture 
in  the  Speech,  but  the  only  meas- 
ure affecting  agriculture  mentioned 
in  it  is  one  relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  unexhausted  improvements, 
which  if  carried  will  only  benefit — 
if  it  does  benefit — the  outgoing  at 
the  expense  of  the  incoming  tenant ! 
On  the  great  and  practical  question 
of  local  taxation  the  Speech  is 
silent ;  and  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  pledge — yet  unredeemed — by 
which  Mr  Gladstone  last  year  avert- 
ed certain  defeat  on  Colonel  Har- 
court's  motion  respecting  the  high- 
ways rate.  It  is  well  that  agri- 
culturists out  of  doors  should  know 
the  reason  why  of  this  extraordin- 
ary procrastination  in  doing  them 
that  slight  amount  of  financial  jus- 
tice. In  the  first  place,  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  announced  that  he  is 
averse  from  doing  justice  to  the 
land,  lest  any  proportion,  however 
infinitesimal,  of  the  relief  so  af- 
forded should  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  owners;  in  the  next  place, 
heroic  finance  has  brought  the 
Exchequer  to  grief,  and  poor  Mr 
Childers  can't  afford  a  subvention ; 


and  lastly,  it  is  the  settled  policy 
of  this  Government  of  farmers' 
friends  "  to  let  them  stew  in  their 
own  juice,"  so  far  as  taxation  is 
concerned,  until  they  shall  have 
revolutionised  county  government, 
and  set  up  rural  municipalities  on 
the  pattern  of  London  and  Bir- 
mingham !  But  let  our  friends 
take  heart.  Though  that  may  be 
the  settled  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, last  year's  experience  shows 
that  they  can  be  made  to  abandon 
it;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
combined  and  vigorous  movement 
in  favour  of  Mr  Pell's  motion  will 
be  crowned  with  success.  In  the 
same  way,  Mr  Chaplin's  persever- 
ing efforts  to  strengthen  the  law 
for  the  prevention  of  cattle  dis- 
eases may  triumph  over  the  vis 
inertice  opposed  to  them  by  the 
Privy  Council  Department,  now, 
in  the  absence  of  Lord  Spencer, 
controlled  by  Mr  Mundella.  Here 
we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing 
the  flagrant  impropriety  of  the 
continued  retention  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Council  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

In  spite  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  is  still 
no  minister  of  agriculture,  and  the 
latest  Ministerial  utterance  on  that 
subject — Mr  Cross's  in  Lancashire 
— was  to  ridicule  and  condemn  the 
proposal.  On  all  questions,  there- 
fore, affecting  the  health  and  preser- 
vation of  our  flocks  and  herds — 
upon  which  now  more  than  ever 
the  prosperity  of  our  farmers  de- 
pends— the  Lord  President  is  the 
responsible  Minister,  and  he  is 
engaged  in  tracking  assassins  and 
imprisoning  sedition  -  mongers  in 
the  sister  island !  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners on  this  head  is  clear  and 
precise,  and  could  be  embodied  in 
a  single  clause.  "  We  recommend," 
say  they,  "that  the  landing  of 
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foreign  live  animals  should  not  be 
permitted  in  future  from  any  coun- 
tries as  to  which  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil are  not  satisfied  that  they  are 
perfectly  free  from  contagious  dis- 


Patched  up  indeed  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  during  the  recess, 
its  dislocated  condition  is  still  re- 
markable. Its  head  is  cruising 
about  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Lord 
President  is  attempting  with  more 
or  less  success  to  terrorise  the  ter- 
rorists in  Dublin ;  and  its  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  is  engaged 
in  the  abnormal  task  of  governing 
Egypt  and  constructing  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
From  Lord  Hartington's  speech  on 
the  Address,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  unless  the  House  of  Commons 
fairly  breaks  loose  from  his  control, 
it  will  not  be  revisited  by  the 
Prime  Minister  till  after  Easter; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  indica- 
tions that  his  absence  may  be  of 
a  longer  duration.  Lord  Harting- 
ton  meanwhile  will,  no  doubt,  lead 
the  House  with  dignity  and  cour- 
tesy;  but  that  he  will  be  able  to 
compress  and  repress  the  conflict- 
ing and  jarring  elements  of  which 
his  party  is  composed  to  the  same 
remarkable  degree  in  which  they 
were  compressed  and  repressed  by 
Mr  Gladstone,  is  beyond  belief. 
Already  Mr  Rylands  has  recovered 
his  voice,  and  given  notice  of  a 
sweeping  motion  on  the  subject 
of  expenditure ;  and  others  will  no 
doubt  follow  his  example.  The 
fact  that  at  home  and  abroad  the 
Mid-Lothian  promises  and  profes- 
sions have  been  scattered  to  the 
winds,  is  too  painfully  patent  to 
be  denied  any  longer ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  possible  electoral  contin- 
gencies, hitherto  dormant  Radical- 
ism is  beginning  to  don  its  rusty 
armour  and  shake  out  its  forgotten 
banners.  Before  long  it  will  pro- 


bably be  seen  which  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  Cabinet  is  trium- 
phant, and  whether  a  Whig  or 
Radical  policy  is  for  the  future  to 
be  in  the  ascendant. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  de- 
bate on  the  Address  may  be  said 
to  have  consisted  of  the  speeches 
made  by  Lord  Reay,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  the  Duke  of  Abercorn. 
The  former  spoke  with  a  modera- 
tion, ability,  and  evident  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  he  discussed, 
which  produced  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  the  House  ;  and  the 
latter  impeached  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  the  Government  towards 
Ireland  with  a  power  and  author- 
ity which  the  laboured  apologies 
of  Lord  Carlingford  failed  alto- 
gether to  attenuate.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's speech  was  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  telling  even  he  has  ever 
delivered ;  and  in  reply  to  it,  Lord 
Granville  had  to  fall  back  upon 
the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
which  he  took  pains  to  assure  their 
Lordships  were  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

The  existence  of  the  Third  Party 
produced,  as  is  usual,  a  departure 
from  the  old  routine  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Government 
succeeded  in  avoiding  a  prelim- 
inary skirmish  on  the  Bradlaugh 
affair  by  capitulating  to  that  dema- 
gogue's henchman  and  colleague 
at  the  opening  of  the  sitting ;  but 
Lord  Hartington,  having  deter- 
mined, apparently  on  Sir  Henry 
James's  advice,  not  to  move  for 
the  usual  Committee  to  examine 
into  precedents  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  Mr  Healy,  raised  an  Irish 
storm,  which  postponed  to  an  in- 
conveniently late  hour  the  de- 
bate on  the  Address,  which  at 
last  was  moved  by  Mr  Acland 
— the  new  member  for  East  Corn- 
wall— in  a  speech  well  worthy  of 
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a  Whig  county  member.  Glanc- 
ing lightly  at  the  past  mistakes 
of  the  Government  in  their  Egyp- 
tian policy,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  grappled  with  the  existing 
and  prospective  difficulties  of  that 
problem,  and  pressed  for  light  to 
be  thrown  on  the  dark  passages  of 
the  speech  relating  to  it.  Unable 
or  unwilling  to  supply  that  infor- 
mation, Lord  Hartington  content- 
ed himself  with  a  rash  and  hasty 
prophecy  that  the  British  troops 
would  probably  be  withdrawn  in 
six  months,  and  with  an  expression 
of  indignant  surprise  that  the  Op- 
position leader  had  not  proposed  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  war.  This 
challenge  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
promptly  accepted,  and  forthwith 
gave  notice  of  an  amendment  so 
worded  as  to  deter  support  from 
all  except  that  minute  fraction  of 
doctrinaire  politicians,  who  hold 
with  Mr  Courtney  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government — of  which 
he  is  an  important  member — to 
leave  the  Egyptians  to  stew  in  their 
own  juice.  Mr  Balfour's  judicious- 
ly worded  amendment  offered  the 
House  the  opportunity  Lord  Hart- 
ington had  craved,  and  a  majority 
of  35  showed  how  slight  and  grudg- 
ing is  the  support  accorded  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  past  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  Egyp- 
tian affairs.  But  the  course  of  the 
debate  revealed  a  state  of  things 
still  less  satisfactory  for  Minis- 
ters. Though  the  discussion  was 
commenced  on  Thursday,  and  was 
continued  till  near  midnight  on 
Friday,  not  a  single  speech  was 
delivered  by  an  independent  mem- 
ber in  vindication  of  the  Govern- 
ment action.  With  an  inconsist- 
ency, indeed,  which  exemplifies  the 
hollowness  of  Radical  professions 
of  independence,  Sir  W.  Lawson, 
Messrs  Richard,  Labouchere,  and 
others  of  that  kidney,  gave  their 


votes  to  Ministers,  but  not  a  word 
during  the  whole  debate  was  heard 
in  their  support ;  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  increasing  disintegration 
of  the  motley  Ministerial  majority, 
that  Mr  Rylands,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  breaking  his  long- 
enforced  silence,  gave  notice  on 
Thursday  of  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  expenditure  of  the  country. 
The  debate  on  agricultural  de- 
pression, originated  by  Sir  Walter 
Barttelot,  though  well  sustained 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  was 
as  depressing  as  its  subject-matter, 
and  failed  to  elicit  the  opinions  of 
any  Cabinet  or  ex-Cabinet  Minister, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr  Goschen, 
whose  contribution  to  it  might 
more  properly  have  been  read  as 
an  occasional  paper  to  the  Political 
Economy  Club,  if  that  institution 
is  still  in  existence.  The  thanks 
of  Farmers'  Alliances  and  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture  will  hardly  be 
awarded  to  the  ingenious  states- 
man, who  has  discovered  that  the 
great  reduction  in  prices  from  which 
agriculture  and  many  branches  of 
trade  are  suffering,  is  due,  not  to 
foreign  competition,  but  to  the 
appreciation  of  gold.  With  that 
signal  and  singular  exception,  there 
was  little  or  nothing  of  novelty 
in  the  statements  made  on  either 
side  of  the  House.  Mr  Mundella, 
speaking  for  the  Government,  con- 
fined himself  to  a  vindication  of 
the  existing  law  against  the  im- 
portation of  diseased  animals,  and 
of  his  Department's  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it.  Mr  Lowther,  who 
followed  him,  pointed  out  one  or 
two  inaccuracies  in  his  statement 
of  the  law,  and  then  placed  before 
the  House  a  well-reasoned  plea  for 
the  reimposition  of  moderate  pro- 
tective duties.  For  reasons  which 
we  gave  at  length  a  year  ago,  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  only  way 
in  which  -  a  duty  on  corn  can  be 
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successfully  proposed  is  as  part  of 
a  great  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  tariff  reform  ;  and  Mr  Goschen's 
argument,  that  any  relief  to  local 
taxation  could,  under  our  present 
fiscal  system,  be  obtained  only  by  an 
increase  of  the  Income-tax,  falling 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  payers  of  local  rates,  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  necessity, 
which  we  then  urged,  of  passing 
under  review  at  the  same  moment 
both  local  and  imperial  taxation. 
The  general  result  of  the  debate 
was  to  discourage  the  empirical 
schemes  of  agitators  and  pedants 
like  Mr  Barclay,  Mr  Howard,  and 
Mr  W.  Fowler,  and  to  concentrate 
attention  on  two  or  three  of  the 
more  important  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  But  the 
startling  disclosures  in  Kilmainham 
Court  House,  and  Mr  Gorst's  notice 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Address, 
bearing  on  the  Kilmainham  trans- 
action of  last  spring,  had  occupied 
men's  minds,  and  indisposed  them 
to  a  serious  and  prolonged  consid- 
eration of  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  agricultural  depression. 

Mr  Gorst  moved  his  amendment 
in  a  speech  of  great  power,  and  at 
least  equal  bitterness,  reminding  us 
of  Lord  Strangford's  description  of 
Sir  W.  Wyndham's  attack  on  Sir 
R.  Walpole  in  1734  :— 

"  In   those   prepared  cold  cruelties  of 

his, 
He    seemed     some     Spaniard    of     the 

Cortez  school, 

Polite  and  grave  in  his  atrocities ; 
And  with  a  circumstantial  savageness, 
A  smooth  deliberate  solemnity, 
Which  more  enhanced  the  torture  that 


The  effect  on  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  electrical.  In  thunder- 
ous tones  and  with  melodramatic 
action  he  endeavoured — with  Mr 


Forster  seated  on  a  back  bench  be- 
hind him,  and  every  now  and  then 
indicating  his  dissent  from  some 
astounding  statement  by  a  grave 
shake  of  the  head — to  prove  that 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government  since  Mr 
Forster's  retirement,  and  to  ascribe 
the  success  of  Lord  Spencer's  and 
Mr  Trevelyan's  administration,  not 
to  the  efficient  stringency  of  the 
Crimes  Act,  but  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  organisation  of  the 
police  force.  In  his  desperate 
endeavour  to  establish  the  latter 
astounding  position,  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  had  the  hardihood  to  appeal 
to  the  late  Government  in  con- 
firmation of  the  alleged  failure 
of  its  former  organisation.  Mr 
Gibson,  speaking  with  the  au- 
thority of  six  years'  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  at 
once  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
disposed  of  the  ungenerous  asser- 
tion. A  more  masterly,  crushing, 
or  conclusive  exposure  of  Minis- 
terial weakness,  inconsistency,  and 
complicity  with  outrage  and  trea- 
son, could  not  be  conceived,  than 
was  contained  in  Mr  Gibson's  reply 
to  the  Home  Secretary;  nor  was 
its  force  diminished  because  in  its 
conclusion  he  laid  bare  with  merci- 
less lucidity  the  share  which  the 
Land  League  had  in  originating 
and  subsidising  those  crimes  which 
a  weak  and  fatuous  (we  thank  the 
'  Times '  for  that  epithet)  Govern- 
ment entered  into  a  secret  negotia- 
tion with  its  leaders  to  discounten- 
ance and  stop.  Mr  Goschen  put 
in  a  poor  plea  for  delay,  forgetful 
apparently  of  the  fact  that  last 
year  Mr  Gladstone  affected  to 
challenge  the  fullest  inquiry  into 
all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
Kilmainham  negotiation,  and  under- 
took to  grant  a  Committee  for  that 
purpose — an  undertaking  which  all 
the  world  knows  his  colleagues  and 
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his  party  prevented  him  fulfilling. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  will  not 
now  think  it  necessary  to  press  for 
that  Committee  in  order  to  arrive 
at,  and  place  authoritatively  before 
the  public,  the  real  facts  relating 
to  that  undignified  and  humiliating 
transaction. 

The  impression  which  had  been 
growing  during  the  debate  of  the 
Land  League's  connection  with,  or 
connivance  at,  political  or  agrarian 
crime  in  Ireland,  was  driven  home 
to  both  the  House  and  the  country 
by  Mr  Forster's  powerful  speech  on 
the  evening  of  the  22d — a  speech 
the  ultimate  effects  of  which  on  the 
public  mind  cannot  yet  be  foretold. 
No  member,  on  his  formal  impeach- 
ment before  Parliament,  ever  lis- 
tened to  more  severe  or  reprobative 
language  than  the  Land  Leaguers 
had  to  endure  from  the  lips  of  the 
ex-Irish  Secretary.  It  was  little 
wonder  that  Mr  Parnell,  though 
he  had  been  warned  of  what  was 
coming,  took  time  to  answer  the 
indictment.  But  Mr  Forster's 
speech  struck  in  two  directions. 
We  were  prepared  to  see  the  Irish 
outrages  brought  home  to  the  door 
of  the  Land  League,  but  the  coun- 
try's confidence  in  the  Government 
cannot  but  receive  a  severe  shock 
from  Mr  Forster's  revelation  of 
the  fact,  that  Ministers  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  real  character 
of  the  organisation.  The  nervous 
haste  with  which  Lord  Hartington 
sought  to  construct  a  new  position 
of  defence  for  the  Ministry  out  of  the 
ruins  which  Mr  Forster  left  when 
he  sat  down,  showed  distinctly  that 
the  Land  Leaguers  were  not  the 
only  parties  who  considered  them- 
selves arraigned.  The  Government 
and  Mr  Forster  have  had  a  friend- 
ly wrestling-match,  all  in  the  way 


of  love,  but  ribs  are  sometimes 
broken,  and  severe  internal  inju- 
ries sustained,  in  such  amicable 
contests. 

We  are  compelled  to  terminate 
our  remarks  before  the  close  of 
this  memorable  debate  ;  but  though 
the  amendment  will  no  doubt  be 
rejected  by  a  considerable  majority, 
the  effect  produced  on  the  country 
cannot  fail  to  be  great  and  salu- 
tary. The  Gladstone  -  Chamber- 
lain section  of  the  Cabinet,  with 
its  schemes  of  fresh  sops  to  Irish 
disaffection,  will  have  received  a 
manifest  and  decided  check,  and 
the  policy  so  clearly  announced 
by  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr  Tre- 
velyan  will  have  been  sustained 
and  ratified  on  both  sides  of  the 
House. 

On  a  general  survey  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  we  think  the  most 
sanguine  Radical  will  be  disposed 
to  admit  that,  with  Mr  Gladstone 
abroad,  with  their  Egyptian,  South 
African,  and  Irish  policy  attacked 
and  discredited,  their  expenditure 
increasing,  their  finances  failing, 
with  trade  depressed,  and  agricul- 
ture all  but  reduced  to  bankruptcy, 
the  Government  of  all  the  Talents 
and  all  the  Virtues  enter  upon  their 
fourth  session  with  prospects  the 
reverse  of  encouraging,  and  under 
auspices  of  the  gloomiest  com- 
plexion. 

Let  our  friends  in  the  country 
be  prepared  for  any  eventualities 
that  may  occur,  and  let  Scotch 
Conservatives  take  heart  from  Lord 
Elcho's  triumphant  success  in  Had- 
dingtonshire,  which  to  every  true 
Scotch  Tory  stamps  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  1883  as  the  epoch  of 
their  coming  emancipation  from  the 
thraldom  of  an  intolerant  Whig- 
Radical  domination. 
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CHAPTER    I. — THE    LAST    OP    THE    STROLLING    PLAYERS. 


A  MIST  had  been  gathering  over 
the  hills  all  day,  but  as  the  even- 
ing closed  in,  a  keen  wind  arose  and 
swept  it  in  rolling  masses  towards 
the  west,  where  the  sun  had  left 
a  fiery  glare  in  its  departing  track. 
There  was  that  grey  wan  look  upon 
all  the  landscape  which  told  that 
the  year  was  hastening  to  its  de- 
cline, and  that  the  season  of  long 
nights  and  sunless  days  was  draw- 
ing nigh.  Before  the  daylight  had 
quite  gone,  a  few  flakes  of  snow 
began  to  make  their  appearance — 
the  forerunners  of  winter,  unwel- 
come to  all  who  marked  their 
descent  that  evening,  but  doubly 
unwelcome  to  the  company  of  stroll- 
ing players  whose  booth  stood  in  a 
field  on  the  outskirts  of  a  northern 
town.  A  few  years  ago,  the  tent 
of  the  wandering  actor  was  still 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Eng- 
lish meadows  or  on  the  village 
green  ;  now  it  is  becoming  a  rare 
sight,  for  the  old-fashioned  country 
fair  is  rapidly  dying  out,  and  the 
popular  favourites  of  the  drama  no 
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longer  pass  through  a  stern  novi- 
tiate in  booth  or  barn.  The  hard 
school  in  which  Edmund  Kean  and 
John  Philip  Kemble  received  their 
first  training  is  no  more  to  be 
found,  unless,  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
mote part  of  the  country,  where 
the  ancient  fair  is  still  preserved, 
and  where  once  or  twice  a-year 
some  veteran  of  the  stage  still  gives 
a  gaping  crowd  of  rustics  their  first 
dim  glimpses  into  the  magic  uni- 
verse of  Shakespeare. 

It  was  an  October  night,  and 
yet  there  was  snow.  The  man- 
ager of  the  strolling  company  stood 
outside  his  booth,  scanning  the  sky 
with  a  rueful  glance,  and  regretting 
sorely  that  he  had  prolonged  his 
annual  tour  so  far  into  the  year. 
It  was  his  last  halt  on  the  road 
to  Sheffield,  where  all  his  gorgeous 
dresses  and  unrivalled  scenery  were 
packed  away  for  the  winter  months. 
When  the  summer's  sun  shone 
again,  and  the  leafy  trees  afforded 
shade  and  shelter,  and  the  green- 
sward was  softer  beneath  the  feet 
2  H 
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than  a  carpet  of  velvet — then  he 
and  his  companions,  whose  merits 
had  been  acknowledged  by  so 
many  distinguished  personages,  be- 
took themselves  once  more  to  the 
roads  and  the  fields,  and  tried  to 
draw  from  the  British  drama  the 
means  of  support  for  their  wives 
and  children. 

Between  the  front  seats  and  the 
stage  a  large  coke-fire  had  been  lit 
in  a  brazier,  which  had  seen  much 
service  in  rough  weather  all  over 
England.  A  tolerably  numerous 
audience  had  already  gathered  in 
the  background,  and  had  found  a 
temporary  amusement  in  practising 
the  art  of  throwing  pieces  of  orange- 
peel  from  the  back  rows  into  the 
fire.  This  pastime  they  enlivened 
at  intervals  with  a  chorus  of  cries 
for  their  tried  and  trusty  friend 
the  manager,  who  had  endeared 
himself  to  them  all  by  his  inimit- 
able performances  as  a  clown.  The 
inhabitants  of  Coalfield  had  never 
seen  the  great  Grimaldi,  but  they 
knew  as  well  as  if  they  had  seen 
him  a  thousand  times,  that  Gri- 
maldi was  not  to  be  compared  with 
their  old  favourite  Simmons.  They 
thumped  upon  the  rickety  boards 
which  did  duty  for  seats,  and  pro- 
duced a  series  of  piercing  whistles, 
indicative  of  their  desire  that  the 
performance  should  no  longer  be 
delayed  in  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  neighbouring  aris- 
tocracy, for  whose  entertainment 
that  evening's  programme  had  been 
specially  drawn  up.  The  response 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  not 
been  so  hearty  as  Simmons  could 
have  wished.  He  went  outside  to 
listen  frequently,  but  no  sound 
reached  his  ear  of  their  advancing 
chariots ;  and  on  the  front  seats — 
which  were  supposed  to  be  the  boxes 
— he  failed  to  see  the  long  line  of 
aristocratic  faces  which  he  had 
hoped  would  have  graced  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Muses  on  so  important 
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an  occasion.  The  marquises  and 
earls  were  carousing  in  their  baron- 
ial halls,  and  had  refused  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  drama ;  and 
the  last  of  the  strolling  players  was 
in  the  dumps. 

Presently  the  manager,  knowing 
that  the  critical  hour  of  seven  was 
approaching,  and  that  his  plebeian 
patrons  would  brook  no  long  delay, 
came  up  to  the  fire,  and  stood  over 
it  warming  his  hands.  When  he 
held  them  extended  over  the  glow- 
ing coke,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
rheumatism  or  gout  had  dealt 
hardly  with  him,  for  his  fingers 
were  twisted  into  knots,  and  his 
walk  showed  that  his  relentless 
enemy  had  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  executing  those  graceful 
movements  which  in  early  life  had 
won  for  him  many  a  bright  glance 
from  the  eyes  of  the  North-country 
lasses.  But  now  the  romantic 
characters  had  to  be  handed  over  to 
younger  and  inferior  artists — fool- 
ish youngsters,  who  could  scarcely 
recall  even  Macready,  much  less 
the  glorious  Kemble.  Simmons 
was  too  old  to  represent  the  dash- 
ing lover,  too  maimed  to  depict  the 
beetle-browed  and  daring  villain, 
without  whom  a  rural  melodrama 
were  as  tedious  as  an  old  crone's  tale. 
But  he  could  still  shuffle  through 
a  dance,  and  sing  a  comic  song,  and 
move  the  hearts  of  young  and  old 
to  mirth;  and  so  as  a  clown  he 
nightly  made  his  appearance  be- 
tween the  acts,  and  went  through 
his  little  "  interlude,"  and  was 
thankful  that  even  this  was  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  fates  had  dealt 
no  more  unkindly  with  him. 

The  musicians  now  made  their 
appearance,  and  exchanged  a  gloomy 
nod  with  their  employer.  They 
were  but  two  in  number,  and  both 
had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the 
British  public.  Their  festive  strains 
had  resounded  under  the  bright 
stars  in  many  a  merry  fair ;  but 
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old  age,  asthma,  and  perhaps  a  too 
abundant  supply  of  gin-and-water, 
combined  with  an  unsteady  hand 
and  depressed  energies — these  will 
quench  the  poetic  fire,  and  they 
had,  alas !  disturbed  the  precision 
of  the  musicians'  touch,  and  caused 
them  to  pour  forth  melodies  of  a 
singularly  uncertain  and  mournful 
character.  But  if  they  had  been 
the  chief  performers  from  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
the  audience  could  not  have  re- 
ceived them  with  a  heartier  wel- 
come. The  leader  was  saluted 
with  shouts  of  "  Brayvo,  old  cat- 
gut!" and  his  melancholy  compan- 
ion with  encouraging  cries  of  "Well 
done,  base  -  wiol !  "  After  these 
compliments,  the  performers  set  to 
work  in  a  stolid  and  resolute  man- 
ner, each  in  the  way  which  was 
most  congenial  to  his  own  feelings, 
and  each,  apparently,  with  a  tune 
of  his  own  composing.  The  wind 
shook  the  sides  of  the  tent,  and 
howled  and  tore  over  the  top  as  if 
it  fully  intended  to  level  the  Royal 
Victoria  Theatre  with  the  earth 
before  the  night  was  over;  while  oc- 
casionally the  rattle  of  hail  upon 
the  canvas  gave  sufficient  notice 
of  the  kind  of  weather  which  the 
audience  would  have  to  face  on 
their  homeward  way. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  these 
squalls,  the  flap  at  the  side  of  the 
booth  was  lifted  up,  and  there 
entered  a  gentleman  who  was 
evidently  not  unknown,  for  the 
enterprising  proprietor  made  him 
a  low  bow,  hat  in  hand,  and  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  boxes  "  by  kicking 
away  the  orange-peel  which  was 
thickly  strewn  upon  the  sawdust. 
Perhaps  the  stranger  had  been 
drawn  to  the  Royal  Victoria  by 
the  attractions  of  the  thrilling  play 
to  be  presented  ;  perhaps  he  had 
merely  entered  to  get  shelter  from 
the  storm.  In  either  case  the 


manager  was  equally  glad  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  ushered  him  in  state 
to  the  front  bench,  which  was 
covered  with  a  strip  of  dingy  red 
cloth. 

"A  rough  night,  sir,"  said  the 
old  actor ;  "  one  cannot  expect  the 
public  to  turn  out  in  such  weather 
as  this.  Snow  is  the  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  in  the  way  of 
weather  for  our  profession." 

"  But  you  have  done  pretty  well 
till  now,  Simmons." 

"  Middling,  sir,  only  middling. 
The  fact  is,  the  time  has  gone  by 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  pro- 
fession itself  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be.  Nobody  believes  in  strolling 
players  any  more.  I  am  the  last, 
sir.  Poor  old  Ince  used  to  travel 
the  Cornwall  circuit,  but  he  had  to 
give  up  a  year  ago.  You  might 
have  seen  him  many  a  time  at  Pen- 
zance  fair.  There  will  be  none  of 
the  old  actors  left  on  the  road  when 
I  am  gone." 

"Times  have  changed,  Sim- 
mons." 

"They  have,  sir.  And  yet  I 
have  seen  better  acting  in  a  tent 
than  in  a  London  theatre.  Good 
men  have  been  trained  before  to- 
day under  a  canvas  roof.  But  now 
actors  want  no  training;  all  they 
need  do  is  to  walk  across  the  stage 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
and  imitate  the  swells  in  St 
James's  Street.  Then  people  say, 
'  So  natural — just  like  real  life  ' — 
and  your  fortune's  made.  The 
great  days  of  acting  are  over." 

"Well,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
it,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  expected  to  see 
some  good  acting  here  to-night." 

Simmons  was  pleased,  for  there 
is  no  actor,  old  or  young,  who  is 
insensible  to  flattery.  "We  have 
a  good  company,  sir,  although  we 
can't  boast  much  of  our  theatre. 
And  a  good  play,  too, — none  of 
your  French  trash  watered  down 
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for  English  tastes.  Madame  Ruf- 
fini  is  our  great  star ;  and  if  she  is 
only  sober — which,  between  our- 
selves, she  is  not  always  —  you 
will  see  a  very  fair  performance ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  very  nearly 
time  we  began." 

The  audience  were  evidently  of 
that  opinion  also,  for  they  began 
to  show  increased  signs  of  im- 
patience. The  whistles  became 
more  and  more  piercing  in  in- 
tensity ;  cries  of  "  Sit  down  in 
front "  were  even  addressed  to  the 
manager  and  the  stranger,  who 
were  still  standing  over  the  glow- 
ing fire.  Then  the  well-worn  green- 
baize  curtain  went  merrily  aloft, 
and  the  play  began — a  thrilling 
play  of  virtue  tempted  by  wealth 
and  power,  and  remaining  true  to 
the  last.  It  was  written  expressly 
for  Mr  Simmons  by  one  of  the 
most  rising  dramatists  of  the  day, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  wit 
and  originality.  He  never  bor- 
rowed anything  from  the  French, 
because  he  always  found  in  novels 
of  his  own  language  a  plot  which 
suited  him  better. 

"This  is  my  great  piece,"  whis- 
pered Simmons,  "  and  I  must  say 
that  I  have  done  very  well  with 
it,  especially  since  I  engaged 
Madame  Ruffini  to  play  the  prin- 
cipal part.  I  have  taken  as  much 
as  twenty  pounds  a-night  in  this 
very  theatre,  and  my  expenses  are 
not  five.  That  is  what  I  call 
doing  well,  sir;  and  this  play  has 
done  it — that  and  Madame  Ruf- 
fini  put  together,  you  understand." 
"  And  who  is  Madame  Ruffini  1 " 
asked  the  stranger, 

"Well,  sir,  that  is  more  than 
I  can  tell  you.  She  seems  to  be 
some  sort  of  a  foreigner,  and,  I 
should  think,  had  seen  better  days, 
— not  young,  and  very  reserved, 
but  clever,  sir — has  talent.  I  call 
her  the  'Star  of  the  West.'  She 
comes  on  in  the  second  scene.  Fine 
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woman  in  her  time,  sir,  but  all 
gone  off  now.  The  fact  is — I  tell 
you  in  confidence,  Mr  Margrave — 
she  drinks  like  a  fish.  And  as  for 
her  temper, — well,  you  know  what 
women  are,  even  at  the  best ;  tow 
and  gunpowder,  sir — tow  and  gun- 
powder ;  but  when  this  one  is  pro- 
voked, her  black  eyes  flash  so  that 
you  may  almost  hear  them  snap. 
Drink  and  a  bad  temper — two 
awkward  things  to  go  together  in 
a  woman.  A  pretty  life  she  must 
have  led  her  husband,  if  she  ever 
had  one  ! " 

The  manager  slipped  off  to  the 
door,  and  the  stranger  was  left  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  play.  There 
was  a  noble  lord,  clad  in  a  slashed 
doublet  and  trunk-hose,  and  wear- 
ing on  his  head  a  hat  decorated 
with  a  gigantic  white  feather. 
Before  his  unwelcome  advances 
there  fled  a  lowly  village  maiden, 
all  innocence  and  beauty,  undazzled 
by  wealth,  and  unmoved  by  dreams 
of  splendour.  Gold,  jewels,  and  a 
home  in  a  regal  castle — all  these 
allurements  she  despised ;  she  de- 
sired only  her  faithful  swain  and  a 
humble  cottage  home.  The  swain 
was  seen  lingering  timidly  in  the 
background,  uncouth  and  uncome- 
ly; while  the  noble  lord  was  a  daz- 
zling picture,  with  diamonds  flash- 
ing on  every  finger,  long  black 
hair,  and  a  most  beautiful  mous- 
tache. But  the  village  maiden 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  between 
the  clodhopper  and  the  scion  of  a 
noble  race  ;  she  scorned  the  latter, 
just  as  all  rural  maidens  would  do 
were  they  subjected  to  the  same 
temptations.  Then  the  incensed 
and  dissolute  nobleman  resolved 
to  carry  out  his  evil  designs  by 
treachery  and  cunning,  and  his 
plans  were  making  rapid  progress, 
when  suddenly  they  were  baffled  by 
one  who  had  the  power  to  blanch  his 
cheeks  and  bring  startled  exclama- 
tions of  "  'Sdeath"  to  his  trembling 
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lips  —  Myra,     the    betrayed,    the     a   long   dark    robe,  concealed    the 


forsaken,   now  returned  to  wreak 
a  fearful  retribution,  —  a  wild  and 


outlines  of  her  form,   but  in  her 
movements  there  was  little  trace  of 


weird  looking  woman,  perhaps  of  youth.  A  keen-eyed,  determined- 
gipsy  blood,  whose  eyes,  even  in  looking  woman,  who,  if  she  had 
that  dimly  lit  booth,  glittered  seen  better  days,  had  also  passed 
strangely,  and  whose  voice  seemed  through  much  hardship  and  sor- 
to  stir  the  blood,  not  only  of  the  row, — so  much  one  could  discern 
gay  voluptuary  on  the  stage,  but  at  a  glance ;  so  much  the  stranger 


of  the  audience,  who  followed  her 
every  movement  with  eager  atten- 
tion. It  was  Madame  Ruffini,  the 
Star  of  the  West,  and  the  favourite 
of  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
Before  her  entrance,  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  front  benches  had 
fallen  into  a  reverie;  perhaps  he 


had  perhaps  discerned,  for  he 
looked  long  and  curiously  upon 
her. 

Youth  and  beauty  were  both  ab- 
sent, and  yet  there  was  something 
about  the  woman  which  command- 
ed the  attention  of  the  audience. 
Originality  and  power  sometimes 


was  meditating  on  the  truth  and  marked  her  tone  and  gestures,  and 

constancy  of  woman,   as  exempli-  a  flash  of  intellectual  fire  illumined 

fied   in    the    case   of    the   village  her  thin  and  haggard  face.    Before 

maiden.     His  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her  withering  threats  and  denunci- 

the  fire,    now   burning   clearly  in  ations  the  aristocratic  voluptuary 

the  frosty  air ;  for  him,  the  tent  trembled  in  his  jack-boots,  and  the 

and  all  its  surroundings  had  disap-  huge  white  feather  drooped  omin- 

peared.      He  was  living  where  so  ously  over  his  once  haughty  crest, 

many  of  us  pass  a  large  part  of  The  flashing  eyes  and  thrilling  voice 

our  days — not  always  of  our  own  followed  him  so  pitilessly  that  the 

free  will — in  the  past.     Scenes  far  very  audience  began  to  share  his 


remote  from   this  stroller's    booth 
before 


agitation.      The    ruined    and    de- 
ceived Myra  had  come  as  a  min- 


unfolded    themselves     before    his 

eyes,  and  once  more  he  was  play-  ister~of  the  fates,  and  the  liber- 
ing  an  active  part  in  them — a  part  tine's  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand, 
so  absorbing  that  the  mimic  stage  Two  acts  were  over,  and  the  cur- 
had  vanished,  and  the  greater  stage  tain  was  soon  to  rise  upon  the 
of  real  life,  with  the  intermingled  third,  when  the  stranger  on  the 
tragedy  and  farce  which  is  ever  front  bench  rose  and  made  his  way 

towards   the    door,  at   which   the 
manager  was  standing,  in  conver- 


being  enacted  upon  it,  had  taken 
its     place.        The     fiures     which 


moved  about  were  shadows,  but  sation  with  a  woman  who  had 
the  voice  which  fell  upon  his  ear  taken  the  money,  and  who  was 
was  real — a  voice  which  seemed  now  ready  to  go  on  in  the  next 
to  speak  to  him  far  out  from  that  scene  as  a  page.  She  was  attired 
very  past  which  had  been  so  in  a  scarlet  jacket  and  green  tights ; 
quickly  and  silently  conjured  up.  and  although  she  looked  so  young 
It  was  the  voice  of  Madame  and  pretty,  she  was  the  lawful  wife 

of  Simmons — his  third  wife,  more- 
over ;  for  the  manager  was  over- 
flowing with  enterprise  in  private 


Ruffini. 

Decidedly  the  star  was  not 
beautiful.  Her  paint  and  bediz- 
enments  were  powerless  to  disguise 


as  well  as  in  public  life.    The  green 


the  ravages  of  time — or,  it  might     tights   revealed    limbs  of   delicate 


have    been,     of     dissipation.       A 
scarf  cast  over  her  shoulders,  and 


mould,  and  the  red  jacket  did  not 
hide  the  fact  that  this  was  a  some- 
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what  dangerous  kind  of  page  to  be 
in  the  retinue  of  a  noble  lord  with- 
out morals.  The  stranger  looked 
intently  at  her — for  great  indeed 
must  be  a  man's  cares  when  a  bright 
eye  and  a  pretty  figure  fail  to 
attract  from  him  even  a  passing 
glance.  The  page  was  not  half 
the  age  of  her  husband ;  but  Sim- 
mons did  not  object  to  that  in  the 
least,  and  indeed  it  was  nothing 
against  her. 

"  Are  you  going  so  soon,  sir  1 " 
said  Simmons,  touching  his  hat. 
"Why,  the  last  act  is  the  best; 
and  then  there  is  the  comic  song 
between  the  pieces  :  I  really  should 
have  liked  you  to  hear  that  — 
something  quite  new,  written  for 
me  by  a  first-class  poet." 

"  Another  time,  Simmons,  I  will 
come  and  hear  it.  And  you  must 
accept  a  guinea  for  my  seat  to- 
night ;  and  perhaps  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  come  to  my  house, 
some  evening  after  the  perform- 
ance, and  get  it.  A  very  fine  play 
that,  and  a  good  actress  you  have 
for  the  chief  part.  No  wonder  you 
are  proud  of  her.  What  did  you 
say  was  her  name  1 " 

"  Madame  Ruffini,  sir." 

"  Just  so ;  and  pray,  where  did 
she  come  from  1 " 

"  I  really  do  not  know ;  but  per- 
I  could  find  out.  She  is 
rather  a  mystery  to  all  of  us  here. 
All  I  know  is  that  she  joined  me 
at  Liverpool;  seemed  very  poor, 
and  was  willing  to  take  almost  any- 
thing :  knew  her  business  well,  and 
manages  to  draw,  except  in  weather 
like  this,  when  Mrs  Siddons  her- 
self would  have  played  to  empty 
benches.  As  I  told  you,  sir,  the 
day  for  this  kind  of  entertainment 
is  gone.  Actors  are  all  gentlemen 
now;  and  as  for  actresses,  when 
they  are  not  fine  ladies,  they  are — 
well,  sir,  I  will  leave  you  to  judge. 
Thank  you,  sir,  and  good  night." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  inquired  the  fair 
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page,  as  the  stranger  went  forth 
into  the  darkness. 

"  What !  don't  you  remember 
him  1  He  is  the  gentleman  who 
gave  us  the  bespeak  last  summer 
when  we  came  this  way ;  and  he 
lives  in  the  old  mansion  yonder, 
among  the  yew-trees.  You  must 
recollect  Squire  Margrave  ? " 

"I  didn't  catch  sight  of  his 
face." 

"  What  brought  him  down  here 
to-night  I  don't  know,  but  it's  a 
guinea  in  our  pockets,  and  by-and- 
by  we'll  drink  his  health ;  and 
then  we'll  go  home  to  those  fried 
sausages  and  potatoes  which  I 
seem  to  hear  frizzling  on  the  hob 
— eh,  my  Antonio  ? " 

The  page,  Antonio,  smiled,  and 
sprang  forward  to  obey  the  call 
of  the  Earl  Riidolpho,  who,  while 
walking  alone  in  the  forest,  re- 
volving in  his  mind  divers  plans 
for  circumventing  the  rustic  beauty, 
was  suddenly  set  upon  by  three 
sturdy  assailants,  brothers  of  as 
many  different  victims  of  his  un- 
•  bridled  passions.  The  contest  was 
desperate  and  unequal,  and  if  the 
page  had  tarried  but  a  few  mo- 
ments longer,  talking  about  fried 
potatoes  and  sausages,  her  noble 
master  would  have  bitten  the  dust. 
Fortunately  the  stage-door  was  at 
hand :  a  few  yards  from  the  en- 
trance was  a  step-ladder,  half  hid- 
den by  a  canvas  screen ;  the  page 
darted  up,  and  in  an  instant  she 
had  stabbed  one  of  the  assailants, 
while  her  liege  lord  had  passed 
his  sword  through  the  vitals  of  the 
other,  and  the  third  took  to  his 
heels.  The  work  of  vengeance 
was  thus  left  to  be  completed  by 
the  implacable  Myra. 

And  while  this  was  going  on, 
the  manager's  patron  had  found 
his  way  home  through  cold  and 
darkness,  and  prolonged  his  vigil 
far  into  the  night,  when  all  the 
household  was  wrapt  in  sleep.  It 
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was  a  strange  old  house,  and  from 
his  boyhood  he  had  not  dwelt 
within  it  until  he  was  summoned 
back  as  its  master.  Eventful 
years  had  gone  by  since  he  had 
shrunk  back  in  childish  terror 
from  the  long  dark  corridors  and 
vaulted  passages  which  crossed  and 
intersected  each  other  in  bewilder- 
ing confusion.  In  former  days 
weird  legends  had  grown  up  around 
it,  and  thrilling  tales  were  told  of 
shadowy  beings  from  another  world 
who  had  made  themselves  visible 
to  mortal  eyes.  There  were  times 
when  a  cavalier,  all  wounded  and 
bloody,  revisited  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon,  and  paced  to  and  fro 
in  the  chamber  where  Richard 
Margrave  now  slept  —  a  cavalier 
who  was  basely  slain  by  a  kins- 
man's hand  in  this  very  house, 
because  of  his  fidelity  to  his  king. 
In  the  old  hall,  long  before  the 
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Margraves  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl  had  met 
with  an  appalling  death  by  fire ; 
and  there  were  still  old  men  and 
women  about  the  place  who  de- 
clared that  they  had  seen  her  look- 
ing out  from  the  latticed  windows 
on  stormy  nights,  especially  when 
the  red  lightning  -  flashes  flamed 
over  the  ancient  park,  and  the 
crash  of  thunder  made  the  house 
shake  to  its  foundations.  Dreamy 
recollections  of  these  traditions 
passed  through  Margrave's  mind 
as  he  sat  alone  that  night ;  and  with 
the  cavalier,  true  to  the  "  antique 
faith,"  and  the  faint  image  of  the 
young  girl  who  had  met  with  so 
dire  a  fate,  there  crossed  the  field 
of  view  a  figure  which  haunted 
him  more  than  all  the  "unreal 
mockeries  "  of  the  past — the  figure 
of  the  dark  and  haggard  woman 
in  the  stroller's  tent. 


CHAPTER  II. — THE  SQUIRE  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 


Mr  Simmons  had  spoken  of  his 
patron  as  the  Squire,  but  in  reality 
Richard  Margrave  put  forth  no 
claim  to  consideration  as  one  of  the 
magnates  of  the  county.  Scarcely 
two  years  had  passed  since  he  had 
returned  from  the  new  world  across 
the  Atlantic,  which  had  been  his 
home  from  boyhood,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  he 
had  lived  with  an  only  daughter,  in 
comparative  seclusion.  The  estate 
which  he  had  inherited  had  once 
belonged  to  the  Prulings,  an  ancient 
family,  who  had  lived  beneath  the 
shelter  of  these  beautifully  wood- 
ed hills  for  five  hundred  years  and 
more,  and  then  had  gradually  died 
out,  leaving  their  lands  to  be  divid- 
ed among  strangers.  Among  the 
neighbours  of  the  last  squire  of 
the  old  race  was  Margrave's  grand- 
father, a  man  who  had  the  same  pas- 
sion for  accumulating  land  that  a 


miser  has  for  hoarding  gold.  He 
had  begun  by  buying  fields  and  cot- 
tages, and  he  never  rested  until 
park  and  hall  alike  acknowledged 
him  as  lord,  and  all  that  remained 
of  the  once  great  estate  passed 
beneath  his  sway.  After  that  he 
took  HO  further  pleasure  in  it. 

Richard  Margrave  remembered 
this  old  man — a  shrunken  figure 
in  a  deep  old  chimney-corner, 
where  he  loved  to  sit,  winter  and 
summer,  brooding  perpetually  over 
the  book  of  his  own  life,  and  hold- 
ing but  little  converse  with  friends 
or  neighbours,  or  even  with  his 
own  kith  and  kin.  While  he  was 
still  in  pursuit  of  the  main  object 
of  his  desires,  he  was  full  of  ani- 
mation and  energy  ;  when  once  he 
had  accomplished  it,  he  lost  all 
interest  even  in  his  success.  The 
house  had  taken  its  name  from  a 
group  of  four  enormous  yew-trees, 
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which  still  flourished  at  the  end  of 
an  old-world  garden,  and  which 
had  been  standing  there  time  out 
of  mind.  The  trunks  were  like 
vast  pillars,  grey,  time-worn,  rent 
with  fissures,  covered  with  a  short 
coarse  fibre,  which  only  partially 
concealed  the  scars  of  centuries. 
The  rugged  branches,  against 
which  the  hurricane  and  the  "  all- 
dreaded  thunder-stone  "  had  spent 
their  strength  in  vain,  threw  so 
dark  a  shadow  upon  the  ground 
that  the  grass  refused  to  grow, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
there  but  the  brown  dust  which 
the  fallen  leaves  of  ages  had  de- 
posited. These  venerable  arms 
stretched  themselves  out  towards 
the  sky  in  a  gaunt  and  spectral 
manner,  even  when  seen  under  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  but  in  the  twi- 
light, or  when  the  moon  threw 
its  pale  beams  among  their  heavy 
shadows,  they  had  an  aspect  so 
strangely  weird  and  unearthly,  that 
superstitions  without  number  had 
come  to  be  associated  with  them. 
Generation  after  generation  had 
come  and  gone, — brave  men  and 
beautiful  women,  the  young  and 
fair,  with  hearts  full  of  hope,  the 
old  and  weary  in  whom  hope  was 
merely  a  recollection  of  the  past, — 
but  still  these  four  yews  stood  un- 
changed, watching  the  long  proces- 
sion pass  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  unconquerable  even  by  time, 
which  had  destroyed  all  things  else 
around  them. 

Amid  these  surroundings  Richard 
Margrave  had  passed  his  early  days 
— a  solitary  lad,  neglected  and  for- 
saken, knowing  no  mother's  love 
or  father's  care.  The  father  had 
been  a  man  with  whom  no  one 
lived  on  terms  of  affection — least 
of  all  his  own  wife  and  child.  The 
wife  died  ;  and  as  the  son  grew  up, 
the  tie  between  him  and  his  sur- 
viving parent  grew  weaker  day  by 
day,  till  at  length  a  bitter  quarrel 
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arose,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  sent  to  a  distant  connection  in 
America,  and  there  he  had  found  for 
himself  a  career,  and  had  married 
and  passed  his  life,  till  one  day  a 
letter  reached  him  announcing  his 
father's  death.  Contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectations the  estate  had  been  be- 
queathed to  him ;  and  now  he  had 
returned  to  it,  a  man  verging  upon 
fifty,  with  a  daughter  upon  whom  all 
the  strength  of  his  affections  was 
fixed.  Child,  companion,  friend,  all 
these  she  had  been  to  him  since 
the  days  when  her  lips  were  first 
able  to  call  him  father. 

People  said  that  the  Margraves 
were  always  unhappy  in  their  mar- 
riages, and  destiny  had  willed  that 
in  Richard's  lot  the  tradition  should 
not  be  broken.  A  beautiful  face 
had  fascinated  him,  and  he  had 
married  a  woman  of  whose  disposi- 
tion, and  even  of  whose  family,  he 
was  wholly  ignorant.  Then  there 
had  come  disaster  :  the  wife  fled 
from  her  husband's  roof ;  he  heard 
of  her  no  more.  It  was  better 
that  the  child  should  believe  her 
dead,  and  in  her  father's  tender 
care  she  was  spared  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  mother's  loss.  The  recol- 
lection of  his  own  hard  lot  in  early 
life  rendered  Margrave  doubly  an- 
xious to  shield  his  daughter  from 
similar  trials ;  and  the  fortunes  of 
life  had  thus  far  so  shaped  them- 
selves for  him  and  for  her  that 
care  had  never  once  clouded  her 
brow.  She  was  now  of  the  very 
age  at  which  her  father  had  been 
when  called  upon  to  leave  his  home, 
— a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  with 
much  of  the  vivacity  of  the  people 
among  whom  she  had  been  reared 
— with  much,  too,  of  that  American 
type  of  features  which  seems  to 
strangers'  eyes  not  English,  and 
yet  not  foreign.  Her  hands  were 
small,  her  voice  was  soft  and  rich, 
her  blue  eyes  were  fringed  with 
long  dark  lashes,  and  a  pleasant 
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smile  played  about  the  corners  of 
her  mouth. 

With  Kate  and  her  father  there 
had  come  from  New  York  a  lady 
who  had  intended  to  remain  but 
.a  few  weeks  at  the  Grange,  but 
who  was  still  there  after  a  visit 
of  nearly  two  years.  She  was  an 
American  who  had  been  Kate's 
only  intimate  acquaintance,  and 
who,  though  still  young,  had  passed 
through  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
married  life,  including  the  death  of 
her  husband.  New  York  and  its 
society  were  by  no  means  to  the 
taste  of  Mrs  Peters,  who  had  in- 
herited a  large  fortune,  and  who 
was  of  opinion  that  there  were 
pleasanter  places  to  spend  it  in 
than  her  native  city.  She  pro- 
mised herself  every  other  day  that 
she  would  go  to  Paris,  but  she  was 
always  prevailed  upon  by  Kate  to 
wait  till  they  had  "  settled  down  " 
in  their  English  home.  And  the 
process  took  longer  than  was  an- 
ticipated, as  it  generally  does  when 
friends  are  reluctant  to  separate. 
The  truth  is  that  Sally  Peters,  as 
she  was  familiarly  called  in  New 
York,  found  herself  happier  at  the 
Grange  than  she  had  been  since  her 
own  girlish  days.  Her  husband 
had  been  a  well-known  speculator, 
whose  fortunes  had  varied  greatly, 
and  who  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
turmoil  and  excitement.  He  had 
gone  into  a  perilous  market  to  buy 
experience,  but  at  last  he  had  man- 
aged to  acquire  it,  and  then  he  be- 
came so  remarkably  successful  that 
he  was  generally  known  as  the 
"  Skinner."  One  day — for  it  was 
all  done  in  a  single  day — he  made 
a  vast  sum  of  money  by  a  lucky 
coup  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
that  renowned  railroad  king  and 
wizard  of  finance,  Mr  Dexter  File. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
File  would  have  secured  his  own 
share  of  the  booty  first,  and  then 
contrived  to  add  to  it  that  of  his 
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associate  ;  but  the  "  Skinner  "  un- 
intentionally frustrated  this  inten- 
tion by  contracting  a  severe  cold  as 
he  was  going  home  from  a  conviv- 
ial game  of  euchre,  and  his  money 
went  untouched  into  the  pockets  of 
his  young  and  pretty  wife.  Dexter 
File  might  not  have  given  over  the 
pursuit  even  then  ;  for  women  will 
sometimes  take  risks  in  the  share 
market  as  well  as  in  other  fields 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be 
more  at  home,  but  there  was  no 
speculation  in  Mrs  Peters's  spark- 
ling black  eyes.  She  had  seen  too 
much  of  the  game  to  care  to  play 
at  it.  Therefore  she  well  secured 
her  ample  provision  of  this  world's 
goods,  and  decided  to  give  Europe 
the  advantage  of  it. 

It  chanced  that  on  the  night 
following  Margrave's  visit  to  the 
last  home  of  the  rural  drama,  Mrs 
Peters  was  discussing  with  Kate, 
after  dinner,  certain  matters  con- 
cerning the  country  in  which  they 
both  seemed  likely  to  live  for  some 
little  time  to  come.  Kate,  it  has 
been  said,  was  but  eighteen,  and 
the  widow  twenty-five ;  there  was 
much  for  the  younger  one  to  learn. 

"You  see,  my  dear,  your  father 
leads  a  very  secluded  life  here,  and 
does  not  even  care  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, unless  he  desires  to  see  that 
wretched  lawyer,  with  whom  he  has 
so  much  business  of  late.  But  this 
will  not  do  for  you — I  must  get 
you  out  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  mean 
to  ask  your  father  to  let  you  come 
and  stay  with  me  a  few  weeks  in 
London.  There  you  shall  see  a 
little  of  life." 

"  If  you  can  get  my  father  to 
go  also,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  I 
am  very  certain  beforehand  that 
I  should  not  like  it." 

"My  child,  you  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  that  is  why  you 
fancy  you  would  not  like  it.  You 
would  have  everything  your  own 
way  in  London,  for  of  course  you 
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are  more  American  than  English, 
and  Americans  are  all  the  rage. 
If  I  had  a  daughter,  I  engage  to 
say  that  I  would  marry  her  to  a 
lord  in  six  weeks ;  not  that  I  care 
much  about  a  lord  myself,  but  I 
have  noticed  that  everybody  else 
does,  and  it  is  always  as  well  to 
go  with  the  stream.  Therefore 
my  girl,  if  I  had  one,  should  marry 
a  peer,  and  I  would  take  care  that 
the  peer  should  be  rich ;  for  it  is 
of  no  use  taking  a  poor  nobleman 
when  there  are  plenty  of  rich  ones 
in  the  field." 

"  I  never  intend  to  get  married." 

"  Of  course  not — no  one  ever 
does.  You  had  better  tell  that  to 
Sir  Reginald  Tresham  the  next 
time  he  comes — and  he  comes 
pretty  often." 

"Why  should  I  tell  him  ?"  said 
Kate,  with  a  sudden  flush,  which 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
Sally  Peters. 

"  Because  he  would  be  interested 
to  hear  it ;  it  concerns  him  more 
than  it  does  me,  I  suppose  1  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  you  to  marry  me. 
But  take  my  advice — have  a  peer 
while  you  are  about  it.  A  baronet 
is  a  nobody." 

"  You  are  always  giving  good 
advice,"  said  Margrave,  who  had 
entered  the  room  quietly. 

"  Yes ;  I  wish  Kate  to  make  a 
better  match  than  I  did." 

"Than  you?  Why,  I  thought 
my  poor  old  friend  Peters  was  a 
model  husband." 

"  Very  likely — you  did  not  live 
with  him,"  said  Mrs  Peters,  drily. 
"  Peters  was  well  enough ;  but  do 
you  think  I  could  not  have  done 
better  if  I  had  come  over  here  ? 
See  how  pleasantly  it  is  all  ar- 
ranged now — no  questions  asked 
as  to  your  family  or  connections ; 
to  be  an  American  is  quite  enough. 
Could  there  be  a  more  convenient 
plan?" 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  my  daugh- 
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ter  to  make  use  of  her  advantages 
in  that  respect." 

"Well,  then,  let  me  tell  you 
that  you  will  not  always  be  able 
to  keep  her  cooped  up  in  this  old 
house,  with  its  unpleasant  family 
pictures,  and  its  still  more  un- 
pleasant ghosts,  who  go  about 
making  dismal  noises  all  night, 
and  will  not  come  out  and  show 
themselves.  We  will  take  Kate 
away,  even  if  we  summon  Mr 
Dexter  File  over  to  do  it." 

"Why,  what  has  File  to  do 
with  it?  said  Margrave,  looking 
up  surprised. 

"A  great  deal.  He  was  at 
your  marriage,  remember,  and  he 
takes  more  interest  in  Kate  than 
I  have  ever  seen  him  take  in 
any  one  else.  If  he  were  not  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  I 
should  say  that  he  intended,  even 
now,  to  drive  the  British  nobility 
out  of  the  field." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  never 
consent  to  that.  Everybody  said 
he  was  paying  great  attentions  to 
you  ;  and,  after  all,  he  is  not  much 
older  than  poor  Peters  was." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  I  am  not 
obliged  to  keep  on  marrying  old 
men  because  I  began  with  them. 
I  will  try  them  the  other  way 
next  time.  And  when  I  marry 
again,  it  will  be  an  English  earl. 
This  country  must  be  republican- 
ised — so  your  friend  Mr  Delvar, 
the  editor,  is  always  saying.  Noth- 
ing can  be  easier.  We  American 
women  will  marry  into  the  aris- 
tocracy— that  will  do  it  in  time." 

"So  far  as  I  can  see,"  replied 
Margrave,  "it  is  the  republicans 
who  are  generally  converted  by 
that  process." 

"  That  is  because  we  are  so  few 
in  numbers,  and  the  earnest  women 
did  not  get  taken  first.  Now  I 
am  much  in  earnest.  You  will  see 
that  my  earl  will  soon  be  brought 
to  see  the  superior  merit  of  repub- 
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lican  institutions.  He  will  be  like 
Lord  Flight,  who  came  to  see  us  at 
Boston — you  recollect  him,  Kate  1 " 

"  The  silly  young  man  whom 
Sir  Reginald  Tresham  brought 
with  him  one  day1?" 

"  Sir  Reginald  again  !  That  is 
the  clue  to  poor  Lord  Flight,  is  it  ? 
Did  you  notice  that,  Richard  ?  " 

"I  notice  that  you  are  rather 
more  mischievous  than  ever  to- 
day; your  poor  earl,  when  you  get 
him,  will  have  a  fine  time  of  it  if 
you  do  not  alter." 

"He  will.  I  shall  make  him 
read  Mr  Doleful's  '  History  of  the 
United  States '  to  me  every  night. 
If  he  survives  it,  he  will  be  able  to 
boast  that  he  is  the  first  man  who 
ever  got  through  that  book." 

"And  he  will  be  the  last," 
added  Margrave.  "  It  seems  that 
some  people  like  the  state  of 

widowhood What  is  it,  Jer- 

vis  1 "  This  question  was  addressed 
to  the  old  butler,  who  had  noise- 
lessly made  his  appearance. 

"There  is  a  party  by  the  name 
of  Simmons  here,  sir,  who  says 
that  he  has  an  appointment  with 
you."  Jervis  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  who  or  what  Simmons 
was,  but  he  decided  that  he  was  a 
"  party,"  and  not  a  gentleman. 

Kate  looked  at  her  father 
anxiously,  for  whether  it  were  her 
fancy,  or  the  reality,  she  believed 
that  of  late  she  had  detected  un- 
wonted signs  of  anxiety  upon  his 
face.  Was  there  some  secret 
trouble  of  which  she  was  igno- 
rant ?  And  this  visitor  coming  at 
so  unusual  an  hour — was  he  con- 
nected with  it?  She  went  up  to 
her  father,  and  took  his  hand  in 
hers,  and  seemed  to  be  asking  him 
these  questions  with  her  earnest 
eyes. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong,"  said 
he  with  a  smile.  "It  is  a  sort 
of  showman  whom  I  met  on  one 
of  my  solitary  walks.  I  promised 
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him  a  guinea,  and  he  has  come  for 
it — that  is  all.  Good  night :  do 
not  believe  all  that  Mrs  Peters 
tells  you." 

"  Why  not  bring  your  showman 
in  here  1 "  said  the  lady.  "  Is  he  in 
the  waxwork  line,  or  has  he  got  a 
mermaid?  Tell  him  to  come  in, 
show  and  all.  Kate  and  I  are  not 
afraid  of  mermaids." 

"  He  was  once  a  great  tragedian, 
and  some  night  you  shall  go  and 
see  him.  At  present  he  is  waiting 
to  see  me." 

Simmons  was  waiting,  but  not 
impatiently.  He  had  taken  up  a 
fashionable  newspaper,  which  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage  of  another 
great  celebrity,  who  had  conde- 
scended to  give  her  support  and 
encouragement  to  the  drama  by 
adopting  the  profession  of  an 
actress.  The  paper  declared  that 
Peg  Woffington  never  had  so  much 
humour,  nor  Mrs  Siddons  so  much 
pathos.  She  would  sweep  away 
worm-eaten  traditions  and  lumber, 
and  teach  the  old  stagers  the  true 
art  of  acting.  All  this  was  de- 
lightful reading  for  Simmons.  He 
threw  the  paper  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  and  drummed  ener- 
getically upon  his  hat,  and  kicked 
the  fire-irons,  and  made  himself 
thoroughly  at  home. 

"Nothing  is  wrong  with  you,  I 
hope,  Simmons,"  said  Margrave 
as  he  entered ;  "  you  look  dis- 
turbed." 

"It  is  only  something  I  was 
reading  in  the  paper,  sir.  You 
never  do  read  a  newspaper  without 
its  upsetting  you.  '  Teach  us  how 
to  act,'  forsooth." 

"Who  talks  of  teaching  you, 
Simmons  ?  "  inquired  the  master  of 
the  house  with  a  laugh. 

"  These  lords  and  ladies  who  are 
going  on  the  stage.  I  wish  I  had 
the  teaching  of  t/tem.  But  that 
is  not  what  brought  me  here,  sir. 
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You  asked  me  last  night  a  ques- 
tion or  two  about  my  leading  lady, 
Madame  Ruffini,  so  I  thought  I 
would  try  to  find  out  something 
about  her." 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  Simmons ; 
but  I  asked  by  a  mere  accident." 
Nevertheless  he  had  felt  tolerably 
sure  that  Simmons  would  make 
some  inquiries,  and  bring  him  in- 
formation, if  any  there  was  to  be 
had,  when  he  came  for  the  pro- 
mised guinea. 

"It  is  rather  a  mystery,  sir.  I 
asked  the  Madame  home  last  night 
to  supper  with  us,  much  against 
my  wife's  grain,  for  she  has  her 
own  opinion  of  Madame  Ruffini, 
and  does  not  want  to  see  her  any- 
where outside  our  theatre.  Well, 
she  came,  and  was  pretty  sociable 
for  a  foreigner,  although  she  did 
not  talk  much ;  and  we  could  not 
get  a  word  out  of  her  as  to  where 
she  came  from,  or  who  her  friends 
may  be.  I  think  she  must  have 
noticed  you  in  the  front  row,  sir, 
for  she  asked  me  who  you  were, 
and  where  you  lived  —  the  only 
time  she  asked  any  questions  at 
all.  Can  she  be  a  Spanish  woman? 
Although  she  speaks  English  so 
well,  a  Spanish  word  drops  from 
her  now  and  then.  I  think  myself, 
sir,  that  she  is  a  Spaniard,  who 
has  lived  in  South  America.  She 
spoke  of  Texas,  but  that  is  in  the 
States — and  yet  she  says  she  is 
not  an  American." 

"  A  strange  woman  altogether, 
Simmons,"  said  Margrave,  plunged 
in  his  own  reflections. 

"  Exactly,  sir,  exactly  ;  they  are 
all  strange,  but  this  one  a  little 
more  so  than  the  others.  Did 
you  notice  a  thin,  seedy-looking 
man  standing  near  the  door  as 
you  went  out  last  night  1  That  is 
a  man  who  goes  everywhere  with 
the  Madame — her  husband,  I  un- 
derstand," and  Simmons  coughed 
in  a  somewhat  melodramatic  man- 
ner in  his  hat. 
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"  She  has  a  husband,  then  1 " 
"  So  it  appears,  sir.  She  must 
have  been  a  fine  woman  in  her 
time,  but  gone  off  now :  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  they  do  go  off  so 
soon  when  once  they  have  turned 
thirty  !  And  this  one,  I  suppose, 
must  be  forty ;  but  still  she  is 
rather  good-looking,  when  she  is 
sober ;  when  she  is  not,  she  looks 
like  a  fiend." 

Margrave  took  a  couple  of  sove- 
reigns from  his  pocket,  and  handed 
them  to  the  manager,  who  made  in 
return  the  justly  celebrated  bow 
which  he  usually  reserved  for  ex- 
clusive use  on  the  occasion  of  his 
annual  benefits  at  Sheffield.  It 
was  a  bow  which  Kemble  had  in- 
vented, and  no  one  had  been  able 
to  make  the  smallest  improvement 
upon  it  since  his  day.  Everywhere 
it  had  worked  a  spell  like  that  of 
the  enchanted  lyre  of  Orpheus;  the 
angry  passions  of  a  discontented  au- 
dience were  instantly  quelled  by  it. 
At  Birmingham  the  leaders  of  the 
celebrated  "  seven  hundred,"  who 
justly  consider  themselves  as  being 
not  far  inferior  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  power  and  importance, 
had  actually  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  compliment  the  veteran  manager 
expressly  upon  the  effect  of  this 
bow.  And  now  he  was  to  read 
in  the  public  papers  that  a  parcel 
of  useless  dawdlers  in  drawing- 
rooms  had  undertaken  to  invade 
the  stage,  and  teach  the  actor  his 
business  !  His  eye  fell  upon  the 
abominable  newspaper  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  his  face 
darkened ;  it  wandered  to  the  two 
sovereigns  in  his  hand,  and  the 
storm  cleared  away.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  own  home,  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  insult 
to  his  profession ;  and  the  next 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  began 
to  show  himself  above  the  distant 
fir-woods  in  the  east,  he  and  his 
cavalcade  were  comfortably  on  the 
way  to  their  winter  quarters. 
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CHAPTER    III. GATHERING    CLOUDS. 


At  this  time  there  happened  to 
be  on  a  visit  to  the  Grange  two 
persons  who  had  more  than  the 
usual  reasons  for  envying  the  pro- 
prietor, since  they  had  passed  some 
years  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  destined  to  occupy  his 
place.  Margrave's  father  had  un- 
doubtedly resolved,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  to  settle  all  his  property 
upon  his  sister's  son,  instead  of 
upon  his  own ;  but  the  uncertainty 
of  the  human  mind  is  great,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  some  men 
derive  a  feeble  sort  of  pleasure 
from  continually  making  new  wills. 
Now  the  last  will  which  the  elder 
Margrave  signed  was  not  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  Captain  Tiltoff,  who 
had  spent  without  difficulty  every 
penny  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  mother,  in  the  full  assurance 
that  another  fortune  awaited  him. 
He,  perhaps,  was  not  deserving  of 
much  pity,  but  his  wife  was  in  a 
somewhat  different  position.  What- 
ever pleasure  there  had  been  in 
dissipating  the  first  fortune,  had 
not  fallen  to  her  lot.  She  had  lived 
quietly  at  Folkestone,  while  her 
husband  was  cutting  a  distinguished 
figure  at  Newmarket,  few  of  his 
amusements  being  of  a  nature  which 
enabled  her  to  share  in  them.  He 
sought  the  safe  harbour  of  home 
only  when  the  storm  was  raging 
mercilessly  out  of  doors.  Then, 
and  then  only,  his  wife's  society 
became  tolerable  to  him. 

Beatrice  Tiltoff  endured  this 
kind  of  life  with  resignation, 
although  she  was  naturally  of  a 
high  spirit,  and  in  every  way  the 
superior  of  the  man  whom  the 
mysterious  marriage  fates  had  as- 
signed to  her.  She  had  wit  and 
tact,  and  had  brought  to  her  hus- 
band good  family  connections,  an 
ardent  and  ambitious  disposition, 
and  abilities  of  an  order  which  he 


could  neither  understand  nor  ap- 
preciate. Her  beauty  was  of  a 
half  -  foreign  type  —  some  people 
declared  that  it  was  French,  and 
others  held  that  it  was  Spanish ; 
but  no  one  contested  the  main 
point,  which  was  that  Beatrice 
Tiltoff  was  a  singularly  handsome 
woman,  with  eyes  which  might 
have  melted  the  heart  of  an  an- 
chorite in  his  cell.  There  was  no 
sounding  the  depths  of  those  eyes, 
for  scarcely  was  the  same  expres- 
sion to  be  found  in  them  two 
moments  together.  Now  they 
would  seem  to  be  gazing  dreamily 
into  the  future,  or  into  "the  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time ; "  but 
soon  they  sparkled  with  the  wild 
light  which  spoke  of  the  "  flash  and 
outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind,"  even 
as  poor  Polonius  had  observed  in 
Hamlet.  Why  Beatrice  had  mar- 
ried Captain  Tiltoff  she  might  not 
have  been  able  herself  to  have 
explained ;  but  there  are  many 
excellent  persons  who  could  not 
give  a  really  good  reason  for  having 
married.  If  they  were  candid, 
they  would  admit  that  accident 
and  the  drift  of  circumstances 
decided  the  matter.  It  was  clear, 
at  any  rate,  that  in  this  particular 
case  the  wife  had  the  worst  of  the 
bargain. 

Captain  Tiltoff  looked  upon  the 
old  house,  and  the  pleasant  gardens 
which  came  close  up  to  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  drawing-room  windows, 
and  upon  the  ancient  park  beyond, 
with  a  feeling  that  all  rightfully 
belonged  to  him,  and  that  Richard 
Margrave  was  but  an  interloper. 
He  did  not  like  his  cousin,  nor 
even  his  cousin's  daughter,  whom 
he  had  pronounced  a  "  poor  little 
chit," — an  opinion  which  was  doubt- 
less founded,  at  least  in  part,  upon 
the  fact  that  Kate  had  always 
made  a  practice  of  avoiding  him. 
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She  did  not  understand  his  horsey 
style  of  conversation;  and  there 
was  an  unpleasant  familiarity  in 
his  manner  which  made  him  seem 
a  different  sort  of  being  from  every 
other  gentleman  she  had  ever  seen. 
But  Mrs  Tiltoff  and  Kate  were 
tolerably  good  friends,  although  the 
captain's  wife  was  by  no  means 
reconciled  to  the  disappointment 
which  had  befallen  her.  Beatrice, 
it  has  been  said,  was  an  ambitious 
woman,  and  she  could  not  help 
regretting  the  brilliant  opportun- 
ities which  the  ownership  of  the 
Grange  would  have  opened  up  to 
her.  Great  encouragements  had 
been  held  out  to  her  by  old  Mar- 
grave to  believe  that  her  husband 
would  be  taken  into  favour ;  but 
she  found,  after  all,  that  ties  of 
kindred  are  stronger  than  the 
admiration  of  an  old  man  for  a 
pretty  woman's  eyes.  Yet  even 
now,  hope  had  not  utterly  forsaken 
Beatrice,  although  no  one  knew 
better  than  she  did  that  it  was 
built  upon  the  airy  creations  of  her 
own  fancy.  Such  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  would  not  have  added  to 
the  warmth  of  her  welcome  at  the 
Grange  had  its  existence  been  even 
suspected.  But  no  one  could  keep 
a  secret  better  than  Mrs  Tiltoff. 

Although  it  was  true,  as  Mrs 
Peters  had  said,  that  Margrave  had 
led  a  quiet  life  since  his  return  to 
England,  he  liked  society,  especi- 
ally if  he  could  have  it  in  his  own 
house,  without  being  put  to  the 
trouble  of  going  abroad  for  it.  He 
did  not  pay  many  visits ;  for  he 
considered  that  when  one's  circle 
of  acquaintance  is  limited,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  go  round  it  too  soon  or 
too  often.  But  his  dinner-parties 
were  famous  in  the  county ;  and 
during  the  week  which  the  Tiltoffs 
spent  at  the  Grange,  there  was  a 
little  occasion  of  the  kind  which 
was  destined  to  live  long  in  Mar- 
grave's recollection.  Among  the 
guests  were  Lady  Tresham,  a  con- 


nection of  Lord  Rathskinnan,  whose 
influence  in  politics  was  believed  to 
be  considerable;  and  her  son,  Sir 
Reginald,  the  present  baronet — for 
Lady  Tresham  was  a  widow.  Sir 
Reginald  was  a  clever  young  man, 
who  had  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  Margraves  in  America, 
and  who  was  now  looked  upon  as 
a  highly  promising  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Then  there 
was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Mar- 
grave's, who  even  in  London  was 
accounted  a  lion  in  the  world  of 
literature  —  the  well-known  Mr 
Delvar,  the  editor  of  the  '  British 
Sentinel,' — an  inflexible  guardian 
of  liberty  and  progress,  according 
to  the  modern  ideas  of  such  things. 
Mr  Delvar  was  reputed,  in  his  own 
circle,  to  be  the  cleverest  man  alive ; 
and  he  accepted  the  decision  with 
gentle  resignation.  Sally  Peters 
liked  clever  men ;  but  she  did  not 
care  for  the  species  who  were  known 
as  the  cleverest  men  alive.  She 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  great  journalist 
when  the  party  went  in  to  dinner, 
and  put  on  her  most  demure  and 
innocent  look  when  he  began  to 
reveal  to  her  his  opinions  on  home 
and  foreign  affairs,  in  the  modest 
and  unassuming  manner  which  is 
the  chief  outward  characteristic  of 
all  the  labourers  in  the  field  of  pro- 
gress. Even  Sir  Reginald  Tresham 
paid  unusual  deference  to  Delvar, 
although  his  own  position  was 
secretly  much  envied  by  the  edi- 
tor :  he  was  in  Parliament,  where 
Delvar  much  desired  to  be ;  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  his  abil- 
ities were  soon  destined  to  conduct 
him  to  an  official  position — perhaps 
even  into  the  Cabinet  itself.  In 
these  days,  no  one  need  despair  of 
getting  to  that  haven,  provided  he 
is  gifted  with  sufficient  confidence 
in  himself,  and  knows  how  to  work 
the  "machine." 

"  He  is,"  explained  Delvar  to 
Mrs  Peters,  with  a  slight  move- 
ment of  his  head  towards  the  bar- 
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onet,  "  what  is  called  a  moderate 
man.  I  am  not.  My  motto  is 
Thorough." 

"  And  a  very  nice  motto  too. 
Does  it  mean  anything  in  partic- 
ular?" 

The  editor  looked  up  at  her  sus- 
piciously, but  saw  no  sign  of  mock- 
ery upon  her  face.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  noticed  what  a  very 
pretty  face  it  was — how  much  like 
the  descriptions  which  his  friends 
had  given  him  of  the  most  charm- 
ing variety  of  American  women. 
He  would  not  have  had  it  known 
for  the  world,  but  the  fact  was  that 
he  was  of  a  highly  impressionable 
temperament ;  and  this  fair  appari- 
tion by  his  side  for  the  moment  dis- 
arranged his  plans  of  discoursing 
upon  politics,  as  he  had  fully  intend- 
ed to  do,  according  to  his  invariable 
custom  on  these  festive  occasions. 

"  We  have  all  sorts  of  party 
mpttoes  in  my  country,"  the  young 
widow  continued,  by  no  means 
blind  to  the  advantage  she  had 
gained,  "  and  they  all  mean  one 
thing  —  office.  Does  '  Thorough  ' 
mean  anything  of  that  sort  1 " 

"  Come,  you  are  rather  hard  upon 
yourselves  as  well  as  upon  us.  You 
forget  that  we  English  have  a  great 
admiration  for  American  institu- 
tions." 

"Especially  for  those  that  you 
do  not  understand.  Yes;  I  have 
observed  that." 

"Why,  what  is  there  difficult 
to  understand  about  them  1  Your 
politics  are  much  the  same  as  our 
own  now.  You  are  republicans, 
and  so  are  we." 

"  Who  are  we  ? " 

"All  sensible  men." 

"  How  modest  you  Englishmen 
are  !  But  let  me  tell  you  that  / 
am  not  a  republican — at  least,  not 
in  this  country.  I  would  stand 
by  all  the  institutions  of  England, 
good  or  bad.  For  my  part,  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  all  good." 

"  A  very  proper  view  to  take/' 
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broke  in  Margrave  ;  "but  you  will 
find  it  hard  to  convert  Mr  Delvar 
to  it." 

"The  law  of  nations,"  said  the 
editor  solemnly,  and  turning  his 
sallow  countenance  towards  the 
pretty  American,  "is  progress; 
we  must  obey  it  like  other  people. 
The  Americans  set  the  example  of 
.  progress,  the  French  followed  the 
Americans,  and  we  shall  follow 
the  French.  The  days  of  privilege 
are  numbered." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said 
Mrs  Peters,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  letting  her  fine  eyes 
rest  pensively  upon  the  editor's 
somewhat  watery  orbs.  "  I  like 
England  just  as  it  is,  and  now  you 
are  making  me  afraid  of  it." 

"  Afraid  1     How  is  that  ? " 

"Why,  by  your  talk  of  a  re- 
public, and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  But  I  had  not  come  to  all  the 
rest  of  it.  You  would  not  give  me 
time." 

"  You  do  not  know  how  good 
a  country  England  is  to  live  in. 
Have  you  ever  been  to  America, 
Mr  Delvar?" 

"Never.  I  wish  I  could  find 
time  to  go." 

"Yes,  it  would  do  you  good. 
And  then,  you  know,  Americans 
rather  like  Englishmen,  especially 
Englishmen  of  progress.  If  I  were 
you  I  would  go  out  and  deliver 
lectures." 

"  But  I  never  delivered  a  lecture 
in  my  life." 

"  Oh,  that  is  no  drawback.  No 
one  stops  to  consider  that." 

"  But  I  have  nothing  to  say  that 
is  worth  hearing." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  your 
countrymen  who  make  lecturing 
tours  in  America  Jiave  ?  They  go 
out  praying  that  something  will 
occur  to  them  on  the  voyage — and 
it  does.  You  must  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  Remember, 
we  are  very  ignorant,  and  like  to 
be  instructed — by  Englishmen." 
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"  That  poor  man  is  not  enjoying 
himself,"  said  Kate  to  Reginald 
Tresham,  with  an  amused  smile. 
"  I  can  tell  by  the  wicked  look  in 
Mrs  Peters's  eye  that  she  is  worry- 
ing your  friend  the  editor.  But 
then  editors  ought  to  be  worried 
— it  is  the  only  retribution  we  can 
wreak  upon  them." 

"  Delvar  will  take  care  of  him- 
self, never  fear.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  one  of  the  party  who  is 
perfectly  happy,  and  who  has 
something  better  to  think  about 
than  politics." 

"Better  than  politics?  What 
can  that  be  ?  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  better  than  politics." 

"  You  cannot  guess  1 " 

"  No ;  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  guess- 
ing. Probably  your  thoughts  were 
011  your  next  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons." 

"But  that  would  be  politics. 
No ;  I  have  been  thinking  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  have  you  here 
among  us.  I  have  never  forgotten 
our  friendship  in  America,  although 
I  fear  you  have  done  so  long  since." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not,"  said  Kate, 
unaffectedly.  "You  were  always 
a  welcome  guest  of  my  father's.  I 
cannot  say  as  much  for  Captain 
Tiltoff  over  there,  who  is  half 
asleep,  as  he  generally  is." 

"  Only  when  his  wife  is  present. 
You  should  try  him  alone  someday." 

"  I  have  tried  him,  and  I  prefer 
him  mixed  with  others.  But  my 
father  likes  Mrs  Tiltoff.  See  how 
gaily  he  is  laughing  and  talking 
with  her.  I  wish  I  could  see  him 
always  as  light-hearted,"  added 
Kate,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  tender 
glance  at  her  father. 

"  He  has  not  quite  settled  down 
here  yet.  You  must  let  me  come 
and  see  him  oftener,  and  drag  him 
out  of  his  solitude.  You  will  not 
say  no  1 " 

"  I  cannot  say  no,  for  my  father 
looks  upon  you  as  an  old  friend." 

"  I   wish   you   knew,"  said   the 
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young  baronet,  softly  "how  often 
I  have  wished  for  what  has  hap- 
pened now  —  that  our  friendship 
might  be  renewed." 

"Then  why  did  you  not 
over  to  America  again  to  see  us  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  a  long  story 
to  tell.  But  you  are  here  now, 
and  I  am  content." 

Low  as  were  the  tones  in  which 
these  words  were  spoken,  they  had 
not  escaped  the  ears  of  Lady  Tresh- 
am, who,  to  say  the  truth,  had 
little  to  divert  her  attention  in  the 
conversation  of  Captain  Tiltoff. 
The  gallant  captain  had  asked  her 
a  few  questions  about  racing,  con- 
cerning which  her  information 
was  limited,  and  then  relapsed  into 
a  stupid  silence.  "Decidedly," 
thought  the  baronet's  widow,  "  it 
was  not  for  his  wit  that  the  pretty 
woman  yonder  married  this  crea- 
ture ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  was 
for  his  beauty,"  she  added,  as 
she  inspected  his  dark  visage,  and 
marked  the  scowl  which  hung  upon 
his  brow.  She  knew,  however,  the 
one  point  on  which  it  was  never 
difficult  to  rouse  him. 

"  Your  cousin  is  bent  upon 
carrying  out  great  improvements 
here,"  said  she,  with  a  look  which 
might  have  warned  him  of  mis- 
chief, if  his  perceptions  had  been 
a  little  keener.  "  It  must  be  quite 
a  pleasure  to  you  to  see  the  changes 
he  is  making." 

"  There  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  place  before  he  came  to 
it,"  objected  the  captain,  in  a  sulky 
tone.  "  His  father  found  it  good 
enough,  and  never  would  have 
dreamt  of  wasting  all  this  money 
on  a  parcel  of  fads.  I  knew  what 
his  ideas  were  better  than  anybody 
else." 

"  Naturally — you  were  to  have 
been  his  heir ;  so  we  all  under- 
stood. It  must  have  been  a  great 
disappointment  to  you,  and  espe- 
cially to  your  wife.  So  charming 
is,  too ! " 
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"  Who  is  charming  ? " 

"  Your  wife — we  were  talking 
about  her,  although  you  were  look- 
ing at  Miss  Margrave.  You  find 
her  charming1?" 

"Indeed  I  do  not.  But  your 
son  does,  apparently."  At  this 
moment  the  young  baronet  was 
very  deeply  absorbed  in  his  con- 
versation with  Kate,  and  Lady 
Tresham  observed  it  with  feelings 
which  she  would  not  have  cared  to 
confide  to  her  neighbour.  "  For 
my  part,"  he  went  on,  "  I  wish 
she  had  remained  in  America." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
as  well ;  but  here  she  is,  and  now 
we  must  make  the  best  of  her, 
especially  if,  as  I  understood,  the 
will  of  Margrave's  father  cut  off 
all  your  chances." 

"  Who  told  you  that?"  asked  the 
captain,  turning  round  suddenly. 

"  Who  told  me  ?  I  really  can- 
not say  at  the  moment.  One  hears 
these  things  in  all  sorts  of  places." 

"Well,  no  one  ever  heard  me 
say  so,  for  I  know  nothing  about 
it.  My  wife  attends  to  all  busi- 
ness matters."  And  the  captain 
devoutly  wished  that  he  could 
get  away  to  his  cigar  and  brandy- 
and  -  water,  for  claret  was  not 
a  beverage  suited  to  his  taste. 
"  What  did  the  confounded  old 
woman  mean,"  he  said  to  his  wife 
the  last  thing  that  night,  "  by  bor- 
ing me  about  old  Margrave's  will  ? 
We  got  nothing,  that  is  all  I 
know,  but  she  must  have  heard 
some  story  or  other.  Can  you 
imagine  what  it  was  1 " 

"Why  did  you  not  ask  her?" 
answered  the  wife,  who  was  always 
conscious  that  it  would  be  time 
thrown  away  to  talk  over  any 
difficult  matter  with  her  accom- 
plished husband.  "  Perhaps  she 
thinks  your  cousin  will  return  to 
the  backwoods,  and  leave  the  pro- 
perty to  you.  He  cannot  fail  to 
be  charmed  with  all  that  he  has 
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heard  and  seen  of  you."  The 
worthy  captain  received  this  sally 
as  an  elephant  might  receive  the 
scratch  of  a  pin. 

But  it  had  so  fallen  out  that  the 
few  words  which  Lady  Tresham 
had  dropped  regarding  old  Mar- 
grave's will  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  Delvar,  who  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  a  long  acquaintance 
with  Mrs  Tiltoff,  and  had  reasons 
of  his  own  for  attaching  peculiar 
interest  to  the  brief  conversation 
which  he  had  overheard.  Devo- 
tion to  friends  was  not  the  strong- 
est quality  in  his  nature,  but  he 
was  quite  willing  to  serve  Mar- 
grave if  he  could  do  it  without 
putting  himself  to  inconvenience. 
He  recalled  some  remarks  which 
he  had  heard  more  than  once  from 
Mrs  Tiltoff  in  reference  to  her  hus- 
band's real  or  imaginary  rights, 
and  they  suddenly  assumed  greater 
importance  than  he  had  hitherto 
attached  to  them. 

"  Margrave,"  he  said,  when  he 
found  his  host  alone,  and  all  the 
house  was  silent,  "  do  you  have 
your  cousin  down  here  because  you 
love  him  1 " 

"  Not  quite  that ;  but  it  seems 
only  civil  to  ask  him  now  and  then. 
I  am  afraid  I  stood  in  his  way  a 
good  deal  at  one  time,  but  I  cannot 
very  well  get  out  of  it  now." 

"  No ;  but  he  would  get  you  out 
if  he  could  —  depend  upon  that. 
If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  make 
any  violent  effort  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  friend." 

"  But  what  does  it  signify  1 
What  can  he  do?" 

The  editor  hesitated  a  moment 
or  two,  not  seeing  his  way  very 
clearly  before  him.  Presently  he 
said :  "  The  fact  is,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  fellow  has  some  idea  that 
he  will  still  be  the  master  of  house 
and  lands  here ;  and  if  he  has  not, 
his  wife  has,  and  that  is  more  im- 
portant still,  for  she's  as  clever  as 
2  I 
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three  ordinary  men,  and  would 
never  give  up  any  scheme  which 
she  had  once  taken  in  hand.  I 
admire  that  woman,  but  I  am  also 
half  afraid  of  her.  She  could  be 
a  very  dangerous  enemy." 

"  No  doubt,"  returned  Mar- 
grave, listlessly.  "  But,  my  dear 
fellow,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  me  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  perhaps ;  I  cannot 
quite  say.  Tell  me  this — was  there 
not  some  curious  provision  in  your 
father's  will  relating  to  your  mar- 
riage 1 " 

Margrave  looked  up  quickly,  but 
it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  expression  on  his  face  was  one 
of  surprise  or  annoyance. 

"It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  speak 
to  you  about,  but  we  are  old  friends, 
and  I  have  a  reason  for  mentioning 
it  —  a  particular  reason,  which  I 
will  explain  to  you  another  time." 

"  Well,  then,  I  do  not  remember 
any  provision  of  that  kind  ;  and 
if  there  had  been  one,  I  presume 
my  father's  lawyer,  Morgan,  would 
have  made  me  acquainted  with  it." 

"  I  am  convinced  there  was  a 
clause  under  which  Captain  Tiltoff 
would  have  taken  possession  of  the 
property — it  is  one  of  his  standing 
grievances.  Everybody  has  heard 
of  it.  Depend  upon  it,  Morgan 
must  have  written  to  you  about  it 
before  you  left  America." 

"  He  would  have  written  if  there 
had  been  anything  whatever  that 
it  was  essential  for  me  to  know. 
Morgan  is  a  very  careful  man." 

"  None  more  so  in  London. 
Still,  it  is  strange.  The  editor 
looked  intently  upon  the  carpet, 
as  if  he  expected  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery  written 
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there.  "  At  any  rate,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  am  glad  there  was  no- 
thing which  that  raffish  captain 
could  use  to  your  injury.  A  reck- 
less and  daring  man,  backed  by 
an  adroit  woman,  make  up  an 
awkward  combination.  They  would 
give  you  trouble  if  they  could,  take 
my  word  for  it." 

"Well,  I  will  see  Morgan,  and 
find  out  whether  there  is  anything 
in  your  suspicions." 

"  And  you  will  see  him  soon  1 
In  these  matters  delays  are  dan- 
gerous." 

"  I  will  go  to  -  morrow,"  said 
Margrave,  obviously  becoming  more 
and  more  uneasy.  The  words 
which  Delvar  had  let  fall  awak- 
ened some  disquieting  recollections 
in  his  mind.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
known  of  his  father's  intimacy 
with  the  TiltofFs,  and  he  was 
aware  that  his  inheritance  had 
once  been  in  great  jeopardy,  for 
everything  had  depended  upon  an 
old  man's  caprice.  Was  it  possible 
that  there  was  something  in  the 
background  which  even  now  he 
had  not  taken  sufficiently  into  ac- 
count— a  danger  which,  if  he  had 
suspected,  he  had  not  hitherto 
dared  to  face  ?  A  sense  of  coming 
trouble  weighed  heavily  upon  him 
as  he  went  to  rest,  and  his  sleep 
was  broken  by  disturbed  visions 
of  Captain  Tiltoff  rioting  in  his 
father's  halls,  while  he  and  his 
daughter  were  homeless  wanderers 
upon  the  earth.  Whatever  the 
secret  might  be,  to-morrow  should 
unravel  it ;  but  nights  of  care  and 
anxiety  seem  endless,  and  to  the 
weary  sleeper  on  that  fevered 
couch  it  seemed  that  the  morrow 
would  never  come. 


CHAPTER    IV. — LAWYER   AND    EDITOR. 

Mr  William  Morgan  was  one  of  surprising  that  he  lived  in  a  house 
the  most  successful  solicitors  in  which  had  cost  a  handsome  for- 
London,  and  therefore  it  is  not  tune  to  build,  and  which  contained 
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perhaps  a  little  too  much  evidence, 
in  every  room,  of  the  owner's  wealth. 
If  Mr  Morgan  had  confined  himself 
all  his  life  to  what  is  called  a  strictly 
private  practice,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  provide  for  himself 
a  mansion  overlooking  Kensington 
Gardens.  But  the  fact  is,  that  he 
had  been  found  a  very  useful  man 
by  various  ingenious  persons  who 
had  a  talent  for  getting  up  public 
companies  ;  and  they  took  care  that 
he  should  not  be  overlooked  when 
there  were  great  prizes  to  be  dis- 
tributed. He  had  assisted  at  the 
birth  of  many  a  vast  enterprise, 
which  promised  to  bring  riches  to 
all  who  had  an  interest  in  it;  and 
after  it  had  run  its  brief  career  he 
had  been  called  in  to  preside  over 
its  last  melancholy  obsequies.  By 
each  process  he  had  equally  con- 
trived to  increase  his  shining  store. 
It  was  a  game  at  which  he  always 
was  sure  to  win,  no  matter  who 
might  lose.  Out  of  the  recon- 
struction of  bankrupt  railroads, 
and  the  arrangement  of  gigantic 
liquidations — out  of  everything,  in 
short,  connected  with  the  losses 
and  misfortunes  of  others  —  Mr 
Morgan  could  suck  profit  as  easily 
as  the  melancholy  Jaques  could 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song.  A 
man  who  has  opportunities  of  that 
kind  at  his  command,  and  neglects 
to  use  them,  cannot  expect  to  be 
rich,  and  perhaps  he  does  not  de- 
serve to  be. 

William  Morgan  had  not  laid 
himself  open  to  any  blame  in  this 
respect.  He  had  used  his  advan- 
tages with  the  greatest  energy  and 
skill,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
had  as  much  money  as  it  is  good 
for  any  man  to  have,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more.  His  pictures  were 
all  painted  by  R.A.'s  of  the  period, 
except  a  few  very  dubious  old  mas- 
ters, which  he  had  taken  for  bad 
debts,  and  which  were  worth  about 
as  much  as  the  debts.  Most  of 
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the  modern  paintings  had  been 
purchased  for  him  by  the  celebrated 
Moss  Jacobs,  who  had  a  peculiarly 
benevolent  turn,  which  led  him  to 
make  advances  of  money,  at  high 
rates  of  interest,  to  young  and  pro- 
mising artists.  When  the  time  for 
repayment  came  round,  it  was  gen- 
erally found  that  the  money  was 
not  forthcoming,  whereupon  the 
good-natured  Moss  Jacobs  would 
accept  a  picture  or  two  in  satisfac- 
tion of  his  claims  for  interest.  Al- 
though Jacobs  was  a  man  without 
any  education  or  knowledge  of  art, 
he  could  detect  genuine  merit  when 
he  saw  it,  and  he  knew  what  would 
hit  the  public  taste ;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  works  for  which  he 
allowed  a  hundred  pounds,  in  a  fit 
of  generosity,  he  often  sold,  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  for  five  times 
that  amount.  Morgan  had  formed 
his  taste,  and  completed  his  collec- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of  this 
distinguished  patron  of  the  fine 
arts ;  and  he  had  no  reason  to  re- 
pent of  the  bargains  which  he  had 
made. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  when 
Margrave  made  his  appearance  at 
the  lawyer's.  Kensington  Gardens 
looked  as  if  they  might  be  still,  as 
they  actually  were  once,  the  haunt 
of  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale 
in  the  spring-time  of  the  year. 
Indeed  there  are  persons  so -hope- 
lessly wedded  to  London  that  they 
fancy  they  hear  the  notes  of  the 
cuckoo  from  amid  the  leafy  recesses 
of  the  old  elms  even  now,  in  spite 
of  fogs  and  sulphurous-laden  clouds. 
But  that  was  one  of  the  few  mat- 
ters on  which  William  Morgan 
would  have  acknowledged  that  he 
was  not  competent  to  express  an 
opinion.  The  nightingale  might 
have  sung  in  his  drawing-room  all 
day  as  well  as  all  night,  and  he 
would  never  have  heeded  it. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  he 
said,  with  a  phantom  smile  flicker- 
ing over  his  pale  face.  "It  is  as 
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well  tliat  you  called  here  and  not 
at  the  office,  for  we  shall  be  moder- 
ately safe  from  interruption.  That 
is  more  than  I  could  promise  you 
in  the  City." 

"  You  are  very  busy,  then  ?  " 

"  I  am  always  busy.  Just  now 
my  hands  are  full  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Tuscarora  railroad,  as  you 
may  have  seen  in  the  morning 
papers.  It  is  the  old  story.  A 
number  of  country  clergymen  and 
widows,  who  are  the  most  gullible 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
rushed  to  buy  Tuscarora  railroad 
shares  when  no  price  was  too  high, 
and  now  no  price  is  too  low.  Of 
course  they  have  lost  their  money, 
and  serve  them  right.  We  hope 
to  get  the  road  into  our  hands, 
which  will  be  a  good  thing — 

"  For  the  shareholders,  I  hope," 
said  Margrave,  before  the  lawyer 
had  time  to  finish  his  sentence ;  "  a 
great  many  of  my  friends  happen 
to  be  among  them." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  People  went  into  it  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  they  must 
take  the  consequences.  The  law 
expenses  will  be  heavy  ;  our  chair- 
man is  not  a  cheap  man ;  and  then 
there  are  trustees  and  managers, 
none  of  whom  will  work  for  noth- 
ing. The  shareholders  take  their 
turn  last ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  would  not  give  very  much  for 
their  chance.  But  now  let  us  come 
to  your  own  affairs — there  is  noth- 
ing wrong,  I  hope  ? " 

Margrave  told  him  of  the  allu- 
sion which  Delvar  had  made  to 
Captain  Til  toff's  projects,  and  in- 
formed the  lawyer  that  he  remem- 
bered nothing  of  the  contents  of  his 
father's  will,  except  the  one  import- 
ant fact,  that  under  it  he  had  been 
made  heir  to  the  Grange  estates. 

"But  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  never  received  a  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  you  in  New 
York,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
will  ? " 
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"  I  received  nothing  from  you 
on  the  subject  but  a  telegram  re- 
calling me  to  England  to  take  pos- 
session of  my  property.  Then, 
when  I  arrived,  you  gave  me  a 
general  outline  of  the  provisions 
of  the  will ;  I  presumed  that  was 
all  which  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  know." 

"  Besides  sending  that  letter," 
said  the  lawyer,  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  "  I  wrote  again  to  you, 
explaining  everything  that  needed 
explanation;  and  I  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  letter  must  have 
arrived  after  your  departure  for 
England.  It  is  vexatious,  no 
doubt,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
was  very  much  for  you  to  learn. 
Your  father  was  a  strange  and 
crotchety  man,  as  you  know,  and 
he  insisted  upon  inserting  one 
clause  in  his  will,  against  my  ad- 
vice, which,  I  suppose,  need  give 
you  no  concern.  Shall  I  speak  to 
you  plainly  on  the  subject  ? " 

"Why  not?  It  is  the  very 
thing  I  have  come  to  ask  of  you." 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  just  this. 
Your  father's  mind  was  filled  with 
the  idea  that  you  were  intent  upon 
marrying  a  woman — an  American, 
I  think — concerning  whose  origin 
and  circumstances  some  strange 
stories  had  reached  him.  No 
doubt  those  stories  were  all  false, 
as  such  tales  about  women  gen- 
erally are ;  but  he  was  furious  at 
what  he  called  this  final  proof  of 
your  contempt  for  his  advice  and 
wishes.  He  insisted  upon  the  in- 
sertion of  this  clause.  It  was 
simply  to  the  effect  that  if  you 
married  a  foreigner — for  he  was 
determined  to  be  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive —  the  whole  of  the 
Grange  property  should  pass  to 
his  nephew,  Captain  Tiltoff,  who, 
by  the  by,  I  have  always  under- 
stood is  a  precious  rascal.  His 
wife,  however,  was  with  your 
father  a  good  deal  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, and  acquired  no  small  influ- 
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ence  over  him.  I  suppose  you 
heard  of  that?" 

«  Yes— I  heard  of  that." 

"  Exactly.  I  daresay  it  had 
something  to  do  with  that  clause. 
And  now  I  have  told  you  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  whole  matter. 
I  presume  it  does  not  effect  you  in 
any  way  1 " 

Margrave  did  not  answer  for  a 
minute  or  two.  He  sat  looking 
across  the  road  at  the  trees  sway- 
ing in  the  breeze,  recalling  many 
circumstances  connected  with  his 
married  life  which  had  almost  faded 
from  his  memory.  He  had  known 
of  his  father's  opposition  to  his 
marriage,  but  the  clause  in  the 
will  he  now  heard  of  for  the  first 
time.  Yet,  would  it  have  made 
any  difference  in  his  course,  had 
he  been  apprised  of  it  when  his 
father  died?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion he  asked  himself  as  he  sat 
looking  at  the  trees. 

"  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance,"  he  said  presently, 
"  but  you  will  think  it  strange  that 
I  could  not  say  at  this  moment 
how  this  clause  might  affect  me. 
I  first  saw  my  wife  at  the  house 
of  some  friends  in  New  York  whose 
name  was  Vance, — English  people 
who  had  been  settled  there  some 
years,  but  who  had  never  renounced 
allegiance  to  their  native  land.  My 
courtship  was  brief ;  I  was  in  love, 
and  young,  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  delaying  our  marriage. 
On  the  very  eve  of  the  wedding- 
day,  I  learnt  that  my  betrothed 
was  merely  an  adopted  child  of 
the  Vances,  and  that  they  had 
taken  care  of  her  from  a  very 
early  age  from  respect  for  her 
mother's  memory.  She  grew  up 
as  their  child,  and  never  had  the 
least  suspicion  that  she  had  no 
claim  upon  them.  Their  one  desire 
now  was  to  keep  her  still  in  igno- 
rance of  her  true  position. 

"  I  readily  promised  to  say  noth- 
ing to  her  of  these  circumstances. 
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The  Vances  were  getting  old,  and 
they  feared  to  say  to  the  daughter 
they  had  loved  so  well,  '  You  are 
no  child  of  ours ;  to  us  you  owe 
neither  duty  nor  affection. '  Would 
that  this  had  been  the  only  or  the 
worst  trouble  which  I  was  called 
upon  to  face  !  " 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  and  when  he  spoke  again  his 
voice  was  troubled,  and  there  was 
an  old  worn  look  upon  his  face 
which  his  daughter  had  too  often 
noticed  there,  with  no  perception 
of  the  sorrow  which  produced  it. 

"A  year  after  our  marriage  a 
child  was  born  to  us ;  and  while 
that  child  was  still  very  young,  my 
wife  disappeared,  and  I  saw  her  no 
more." 

"  Disappeared?"  repeated  the  law- 
yer, keeping  his  stony  gaze  riveted 
upon  the  countenance  of  his  client. 

"  She  went  from  my  house, 
where  her  young  child  lay  in  help- 
less innocence,  without  a  word. 
Long  afterwards  I  heard  that  she 
had  fled  with  an  actor  who  just 
then  had  taken  New  York  by 
storm — a  man  who  himself  had  a 
wife  and  children.  It  is  seven- 
teen years  since  that  miserable 
time,  and  our  daughter  is  now  on 
the  verge  of  womanhood.  For  her 
sake,  I  have  kept  the  tragedy  of 
my  life  a  secret — the  mother's 
crime  shall  cast  no  shadow  on  the 
daughter's  heart.  Kate  believes 
that  her  mother  died  while  she  was 
yet  a  child,  and  it  is  better  that 
she  should  believe  it  still." 

"And  is  it  so?" 

"  It  has  been  my  own  belief  for 
years  past,  but  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  the  fact  that  sometimes 
I  have  had  my  doubts.  She  was 
said  to  have  died  at  Denver  ;  but 
her  true  history  after  she  aban- 
doned her  house  I  never  knew. 
And  I  desire  to  know  nothing 
now." 

The  lawyer  looked  very  grave. 
After  all,  then,  old  Margrave  had 
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not  been  quite  so  mad  as  he  seemed 
to  be. 

"  The  question  which  we  must 
consider,"  said  Morgan  presently, 
"  is  whether  you  could  prove  that 
your  wife  was  an  Englishwoman 
if  you  were  called  upon  to  do  so  1 
Recollect  that  you  may  be  put  to  this 
test  at  any  time.  Captain  Tiltoff, 
of  course,  is  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  conditions  your  father  ex- 
acted, and  he  is  not  the  man  to 
be  restrained  from  following  up 
the  slightest  scent  which  promised 
to  lead  him  to  such  a  prize  as  this." 

"  The  friends  by  whom  my  wife 
was  brought  up,  and  at  whose 
house  I  met  her,  as  I  have  told 
you,  are  both  dead.  At  our  mar- 
riage there  was  present  one  who 
was  said  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
that  unhappy  woman's  parents,  and 
who  at  any  rate  had  known  her 
from  her  earliest  years.  He  may  be 
able  to  set  this  point  at  rest.  I 
know  of  no  one  else  who  could 
do  so." 

"You  can  find  him?"  asked 
the  lawyer. 

"Without  difficulty.  It  is  the 
famous  Mr  Dexter  File,  of  New 
York." 

"  Ah,  I  know  him,"  said  the 
lawyer,  with  a  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  "  the  great  railroad  king. 
I  have  had  dealings  with  him ;  a 
clever  man — an  immensely  clever 
man.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
I  admire  him — a  perfect  genius. 
We  are  all  literally  nowhere  when 
it  comes  to  a  fight  with  him."  A 
transient  glow  of  unwonted  enthus- 
iasm lit  up  the  speaker's  hard,  cold 
face,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether with  glee  as  he  described 
to  Margrave  how  Dexter  File  had 
once  seized  a  railroad,  and  held  it 
in  defiance  of  all  comers,  until  he 
had  quite  done  with  it,  when  he 
magnanimously  gave  it  back  again. 
So  absorbed  was  the  lawyer  in  ad- 
miration of  this  feat  that  he  almost 
forgot  the  affairs  of  his  client. 
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"  The  only  question  is,"  he  said 
at  length,  "  has  File  a  direct  in- 
terest in  serving  you  ?  If  he  has, 
there  will  be  some  hope.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  confess  I  do  not  like 
the  position ;  but  we  must  do  our 
best.  If  we  have  to  fight,  we  will 
make  a  hard  fight  of  it.  You  will 
of  course  write  to  File  at  once ; 
and  be  careful  that  the  Tiltoffs 
hear  no  word  of  what  you  have 
told  me.  To  be  quite  candid, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  their  suspicions  are  aroused. 
I  happen  to  know  that  a  copy  of 
the  will  was  taken  recently  for 
them,  and  that  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  their  lawyer,  Abraham 
Stodgers  —  the  sharpest  man  in 
London.  I  never  like  to  find 
Stodgers  working  against  any 
client  of  mine.  And  Tiltoff  has 
already  consulted  him  on  this  sub- 
ject— of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt." 

"Then  that  accounts  for  Del- 
var's  questioning  me  so  closely 
about  my  father's  will  last  night. 
There  was  a  reason  for  it,  he  said, 
but  I  did  not  ask  him  what  it 
was." 

"  Then  I  should  do  so.  Go  and 
see  him  at  once  —  you  will  find 
him  at  his  office;  he  is  always 
there  at  this  hour  in  the  after- 
noon. He  has  a  good  deal  of 
influence  over  Tiltoff,  and  it  can 
do  no  harm  to  find  out  how  the 
land  lies.  You  will  go  1 " 

Margrave  saw  no  objection,  and 
started  off  at  once  upon  his  errand. 
As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Mor- 
gan stood  up  before  the  fire,  and 
said,  half  aloud,  "  I  would  not  give 
a  thousand  pounds  for  his  chance. 
What  an  ass  the  fellow  must  have 
been  !  A  woman  without  a  name 
— and,  for  all  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  without  a  country.  Mar- 
riage is  generally  a  mistake — but 
such  a  marriage  as  this  !  Great 
heavens !  And  then  for  Dexter 
File  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
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affair !  What  is  the  meaning  of 
that?  There  were  a  good  many 
queer  stories  associated  with  his 
name  at  one  time.  Can  it  be 

The  line  of  thought  to  which 
Morgan  had  now  been  led  was  so 
intricate,  and  appeared  to  interest 
him  so  profoundly,  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  he  returned  to  the 
mass  of  papers  on  his  table.  And 
even  then  his  attention  wandered 
from  them  again  and  again,  and 
he  found  himself  recalling  inci- 
dents and  adventures  in  the  career 
of  Dexter  File  which  were  far 
more  wonderful  than  anything  re- 
corded of  Monte  Christo.  Morgan 
was  wealthy ;  but  what  was  his 
wealth  compared  with  that  of  a 
man  who  thought  as  little  of  buy- 
ing a  silver-mine  or  a  railroad  as 
most  men  did  of  buying  an  orange  ? 
People  said  there  had  been  some 
of  File's  transactions  which  would 
not  bear  strict  examination;  but 
Morgan  had  been  a  good  deal  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  to  get  Dexter's  mil- 
lions, many  rigid  professors  of 
ethics  would  not  hesitate  to  do 
everything  that  he  had  done,  and 
even  to  try  to  do  a  little  more. 

While  Morgan  was  thus  deliber- 
ating, Margrave  was  making  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  office  of ' 
the  'British  Sentinel,'  which  was 
not  very  far  from  the  Thames, 
like  most  other  newspaper  offices. 
The  house  was  dingy,  and  even 
dirty,  in  outward  appearance,  and 
inside  it  was  not  much  better. 
Floors,  ceiling,  and  walls  were 
black  with  soot,  smoke,  and  ne- 
glect ;  and  the  windows  looked  as 
if  they  had  not  been  cleaned  for 
half  a  century.  Margrave  was 
shown  into  a  room  in  the  centre 
of  which  there  stood  a  table,  cov- 
ered all  over  with  huge  blotches  of 
ink,  and  having  upon  it  a  couple  of 
sheets  of  blotting-paper  stiff  with 
dirt.  On  the  mantelpiece  there 
was  a  dusty  'London  Directory,' 
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fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
an  equally  valuable  '  Parliamentary 
Companion.'  At  these  fountains 
of  knowledge  the  accomplished 
writers  for  the  '  Sentinel '  were  at 
liberty  to  drink  as  deeply  and  as 
frequently  as  they  pleased  before 
setting  to  their  work  of  instruct- 
ing the  minds  and  forming  the 
opinions  of  the  public. 

Presently  a  boy  opened  the  door 
and  announced  that  the  editor  was 
ready  to  receive  his  visitor.  Del- 
var's  room  seemed  well  furnished, 
and  even  luxurious,  compared  with 
the  chamber  of  gloom  which  Mar- 
grave had  just  left.  The  floor  as 
well  as  the  tables  was  covered  with 
books  and  papers ;  and  there  was  a 
small  bookcase  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  which  contained  a  few  works 
of  reference.  The  great  man  was 
occupied  in  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  brilliant  article  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  showing  how  it 
oppressed  the  people  by  keeping 
wages  low  and  rents  high.  It  was 
clearly  proved  that  nothing  would 
prosper  in  this  afflicted  country 
till  this  relic  of  the  feudal  ages 
was  abolished,  and  the  "  landed 
interest"  was  swept  away;  but 
there  was  to  be  no  violence.  The 
hook  was  to  be  run  through  the 
worm  on  Isaak  Walton's  plan — 
without  hurting  him. 

The  editor  laid  down  his  pen, 
and  received  Margrave  with  some- 
thing which  resembled  heartiness 
in  his  voice  and  manner.  "  You 
have  caught  me,"  he  said,  "at  a 
lucky  time,  for  I  have  a  few  mo- 
ment's leisure.  I  think  every- 
body has  been  here  to-day,  big  and 
little.  Did  you  meet  some  one  on 
the  stairs  as  you  came  up  1 " 

"  I  did — a  sharp,  perky,  conceit- 
ed-looking man." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  cried  the 
editor,  "  pray  don't  speak  so  dis- 
respectfully of  Cabinet  Ministers. 
That  was  Mr  Chirp,  the  future 
Prime  Minister,  or  President  of 
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the  Republic,  just  as  events  may 
shape  themselves." 

"  A  very  accommodating  man, 
this  Mr  Chirp,"  said  Margrave,  to 
whom  many  of  the  new  men  in 
politics  were  entirely  unknown. 

"  Where  would  he  be  now  if  he 
had  not  luckily  secured  a  seat  in 
Parliament?  Playing  at  local  pol- 
itics with  vestrymen.  He  made 
a  lucky  move  or  two,  and  vestry 
brawls  did  not  detain  him  long  after 
that.  It  is  a  first  chance  which  one 
wants.  Let  a  man  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  ball  is  at  his  feet." 
The  editor  could  not  suppress  a 
sigh,  for  he  too  had  hoped  ere  now 
to  have  electrified  a  senate  with 
his  eloquence. 

"  You  spoke  last  night,"  said 
Margrave,  "  of  another  matter ;  it 
is  about  that  I  have  come  to  see 
you  now.  Do  you  recollect  what 
you  asked  me  ? " 

"  Perfectly.  I  do  not  like  to 
suppose  that  you  will  be  caught 
at  any  time  at  a  disadvantage ; 
and  my  impression  is,  as  I  told 
you,  that  your  worthy  cousin,  Cap- 
tain Tiltoff,  means  to  give  you  as 
much  trouble  as  he  can.  He  has 
never  quite  reconciled  himself  to 
having  you  inside  Four  Yew  Grange 
and  himself  outside  it.  That  would 
not  matter  under  some  circum- 
stances, but  are  you  sure  it  does 
not  matter  now  ?  Have  you  taken  . 
any  trouble  to  make  yourself  se- 
cure against  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance ?  A  man  in  Tiltoff  s  position 
will  stick  at  nothing,  and  there  are 
lawyers  in  every  street  who  would 
take  him  up  gladly,  and  even  lend 
him  a  little  money  to  go  on  with, 
unless  they  knew  that  you  have  an 
unanswerable  case." 

"  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
have  a  case  of  that  kind — at  any 
rate,  I  am  not  going  to  give  my . 
house  up  to  my  cousin  just  yet.  But 
what  do  you  know  about  his  de- 
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signs  ?  What  was  the  reason  which 
you  hinted  that  you  had  for  asking 
me  about  my  father's  will  1 " 

"I  will  tell  you  frankly.  Til- 
toff, for  some  reason  or  other,  has 
a  great  partiality  for  me,  which  I 
endure  on  account  of  his  wife,  who 
deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
yoked  with  that  sot.  He  came  to 
see  me  the  other  day,  and  told  me 
a  good  deal  about  you  and  your 
affairs, — that  he  had  always  sup- 
posed, till  lately,  that  your  mar- 
riage had  violated  no  condition  of 
your  father's  will,  but  that  now 
he  had  reason  to  believe  the  con- 
trary." 

"  And  what  reason,  pray  1 " 

"  Ah,  on  that  point  he  was  very 
mysterious  and  obscure.  I  think 
myself  that  he  has  found  a  mare's 
nest.  But  you  do  not  want  to 
have  a  lawsuit  sprung  upon  you 
unexpectedly,  and  that  is  why  I 
advised  you  to  go  and  talk  to  Mor- 
gan. He  will  soon  put  everything 
straight  for  you." 

And  that  was  all.  Margrave 
found  his  way  down  the  dark  stair- 
case, and  pushed  open  some  swing- 
ing doors,  and  was  soon  amid  the 
roar  and  bustle  of  the  Strand.  Al- 
ready the  day  was  changing — a  fog 
was  coming  up  from  the  east,  and 
spreading  itself  slowly  over  the 
whole  of  London.  Huge  flakes 
of  soot  were  being  showered  plen- 
tifully upon  the  grimy  people ; 
and  the  fell  demon  of  bronchitis 
was  striking  down  its  victims 
indiscriminately  from  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  aged  and  the 
young.  Margrave  thought  wist- 
fully of  his  green  fields  and  bright 
flowers,  and  wondered  whether  the 
day  would  ever  come  when  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  leave 
them,  and  find  a  home  amid  the 
murky  streets  of  a  city  from  which 
the  blue  sky  has  long  ago  been 
banished. 
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NO.     VII. MADAME     ROLAND. 


THE  fierce  and  terrible  period  of 
the  French  Revolution  has  brought 
out,  as  every  period  of  fiery  trial 
does,  a  number  of  individual  por- 
traits against  its  lurid  background, 
— faces  full  of  a  seraphic  sweetness 
and  resignation,  figures  worthy  of 
the  noblest  pencil.  Many  of  these 
belong  to  the  side  of  the  falling 
race,  and  to  the  regime  thus  passing 
away  in  blood  and  fire  from  among 
the  number  of  possible  things.  To 
this  the  martyrs  of  religion  and 
the  angelic  women,  in  the  light  of 
whose  gentle  lives  and  pure  coun- 
tenances the  reader  is  almost  se- 
duced into  forgetting  the  terrible 
wrongs  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
Revolution,  belong.  But  it  has 
also  its  martyrs  on  the  other  side, 
— those  who,  in  a  still  more  bitter 
anguish,  perished  by  the  very  agen- 
cies which  they  had  themselves 
brought  into  being,  and  wrote  in 
their  blood  the  disappointment  of 
a  hundred  fine  enthusiasms  and 
noble  hopes.  Among  these,  there 
has  arisen  no  finer  presence  than 
that  of  Madame  Roland, — one  of 
those  impassioned  visionaries  whose 
ideal  conception  of  a  free  nation, 
and  a  world  in  which  all  men 
should  be  brothers,  has  indeed  no 
right  to  be  branded  as  the  cause  or 
origin  of  barbarities  such  as  are  un- 
known elsewhere  in  modern  history, 
and  yet  was  so  fatally  connected 
with  them  that  not  even  the  shed- 
ding of  their  blood  has  been  able 
to  dissociate  their  names  from  those 
of  the  blood-drinkers  of  the  Revo- 
lution. There  is,  however,  a  still 
deeper  tragedy  apparent  when  we 
pass  from  the  royalist  and  aristo- 
crat who  died,  as  became  his  race, 
with  an  infinite  scorn  and  loathing 


of  the  canaille  who  drove  him  to 
the  scaffold,  to  the  noble  theorist 
who  had  meant  to  turn  that  ca- 
naille into  heroic  men  and  women, 
and  received  the  sword  in  his  heart 
as  the  reward  of  his  generous  devo- 
tion. In  some  ways  the  latter  has 
in  consequence  the  finer  position, 
for  his  was  the  heroic  part  in  pre- 
revolution  times,  when  the  wrongs 
of  the  former  system  were  accumu- 
lating, and  every  man  who  made  a 
stand  against  them  was  a  champion 
of  humanity.  And  there  is  noth- 
ing which  strikes  so  deep  a  chord 
in  the  heart  as  the  spectacle  of 
generous  efforts  repaid  with  cruelty, 
and  of  charity  and  devotion  reaping 
nothing  but  insult.  He  who  serves 
God,  or  his  country,  or  his  friends, 
visibly  for  nought,  without  advan- 
tage, with  nothing  but  the  dismal 
repayment  of  ingratitude,  finds 
a  place  in  the  recollection  of  his 
fellow-creatures  which  the  better- 
rewarded  never  share.  It  is  a 
compensation  of  little  importance 
perhaps  to  themselves,  unless  it  is 
permitted  to  those  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  strifes  of  life  to  feel 
some  personal  pleasure  even  in  so 
late  a  vindication;  but  it  is  good 
for  the  race  which  has  so  many 
temptations  to  identify  virtue  with 
success.  Madame  Roland  is  of  this 
class :  she  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  had  so  much  personal  satis- 
faction in  the  great  position  of 
power  and  influence  which  she  oc- 
cupied for  a  year  or  so  in  her  life, 
as  to  have  made  the  sacrifice  of  that 
life,  and  all  the  miseries  connected 
with  it,  appear  to  be  no  more  than 
a  price  she  would  willingly  have 
undertaken  to  pay.  But  a  death 
so  terrible,  preceded  by  every  in- 
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suit  that  evil  tongues  could  pour 
upon  her,  as  the  only  return  her 
country  could  bestow  upon  a  cham- 
pion so  disinterested,  so  full  of  high 
aims  and  enthusiasm,  gives  her  a 
right  to  all  the  honours  which  be- 
long to  the  unrequited,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  dauntless  courage, 
moral  purity,  and  genius  merit  on 
their  own  account. 

If  her  career  is  thus  remarkable 
enough  to  justify  a  high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  posterity,  it  must 
be  added  that  few,  if  any,  histories 
of  an  individual  life  have  been 
made  under  such  circumstances. 
We  will  begin,  as  she  does,  not  at 
the  beginning,  but  with  the  re- 
markable and  characteristic  scene 
which  concluded  her  appearance  in 
the  ordinary  setting  of  a  woman's 
life,  and  began  the  period  of  en- 
forced calm  and  inactivity  in  which 
she  soothed  and  occupied  her  mind 
by  writing  the  story  of  her  own 
existence.  She  had  at  this  time 
attained  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  and 
was  still  in  all  the  vigour  of  life,  as 
well  as  in  full  possession  of  those 
attractions  which  gained  her  an  em- 
pire everywhere — whether  over  the 
hearts  of  men  in  the  wild  conflicts 
of  political  life,  or  those  of  the 
wretched  women  who  crowded  her 
prison.  Her  splendid  vitality  ;  her 
intelligence,  pure  and  clear  as  a 
diamond ;  her  sympathy,  no  less 
vivid  and  all-embracing;  and  an 
enthusiasm  of  genius  which  added 
to  all  a  noble  and  indescribable 
charm, — kept  her  in  the  freshness  of 
undiminished  youth,  to  which  the 
tranquil  rural  life  and  sober  duty 
in  which  she  had  passed  her  matur- 
ing days  gave  additional  lustre.  If 
her  beauty  was  not  that  of  perfect 
features  and  statuesque  proportion, 
it  was  the  still  more  potent  spell 
which  made  Mary  Stuart  the  queen 
of  hearts, — that  gift  of  personal 
fascination  which  stands  in  most 
historical  instances  for  beauty. 
Such  was  the  woman  upon  whom, 


in  the  early  summer  of  1793,  the 
Revolution  fell  like  a  fury,  snatch- 
ing her,  not  unexpectedly,  out  of 
warm  life,  power,  and  triumph,  to 
the  prison  and  the  scaffold.  It  is 
with  the  narrative  of  her  last  even- 
ing of  freedom  that  she  begins  this 
tale. 

On  the  31st  of  May  1793,  that 
year  of  blood  and  horror,  the  house 
of  the  ex -Minister  Roland  —  the 
somewhat  stern  and  limited  doc- 
trinaire, of  whom  it  was  known  all 
over  France  that  he  was  aided  in 
all  his  public  operations  and  ap- 
pearances, if  not  entirely  inspired 
and  influenced,  by  his  wife — was 
in  that  state  of  alarm  and  anxiety 
which  was  inevitable  under  the 
Reign  of  Terror  to  all  who  were  in 
a  position  to  offend  the  fierce  and 
lawless  authorities  of  the  moment. 
The  Rolands  had  deeply  offended. 
They  had  denounced  the  massacres 
of  September;  they  had  protested 
against  the  death  of  the  king ;  they 
had  discovered  the  fatal  facility 
with  which  revolution  falls  into 
anarchy ;  and  with  all  the  force 
that  words  are  capable  of,  were 
struggling  against  the  wild  and 
bloody  tide  of  excitement  and  pas- 
sion. On  this  May  evening,  while 
they  watched  and  waited,  in  expec- 
tation of  any  catastrophe,  a  band 
of  six  men  presented  themselves  at 
their  doors,  with  "  an  order  from 
the  Comite  Revolutionnaire"  for 
the  arrest  of  Roland.  These  com- 
missioners, however,  hesitated  to 
offer  violence  when  Roland  denied 
the  power  of  such  a  body  to  issue 
any  such  mandate,  and  withdrew 
to  seek  further  warrant.  Madame 
Roland  had  been  ill,  and  had  long 
confined  herself  to  her  house  in 
readiness  for  an  emergency;  but 
the  position  was  desperate,  and  it 
occurred  to  her  that  the  only  pos- 
sibility of  safety  was  to  make  known 
at  once  to  the  Convention  the  posi- 
tion in  which  her  husband  was. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and 
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she  was  not  the  woman  to  lose  a 
moment.  "To  communicate  this 
project  to  my  husband,  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  President,  and  to  set 
out,  was  the  affair  of  a  few  minutes," 
she  says.  She  left  the  house,  called 
&  fiacre,  and  drove  at  once  to  the 
Carrousel,  where  she  found  the 
court  full  of  armed  men.  "  Flitting 
like  a  bird,"  in  her  little  cotton 
morning-gown,  with  a  black  shawl 
hastily  thrown  round  her,  and  a 
veil  covering  her  animated  and 
beautiful  countenance,  she  made 
her  way  through  this  grim  crowd, 
and  with  difficulty  got  admission 
into  the  ante-chambers  of  the  Con- 
vention. Here  she  waited  for  a 
long  time,  finding  at  last  in  one  of 
the  officials  the  man  who  had  con- 
ducted her  to  the  bar  of  the  house 
on  a  previous  occasion,  when  she 
had  been  called  on  to  defend  her- 
self from  a  frivolous  accusation,  and 
had  been  received  with  the  accla- 
mations of  the  Assembly.  The 
triumphant  heroine  of  that  enthu- 
siastic sitting  was  now  a  poor  peti- 
tioner under  the  ban  of  the  powers 
of  the  moment.  But  the  huissier 
was  faithful.  He  carried  her  letter 
into  the  Convention,  from  which, 
whenever  the  door  was  opened,  "  a 
frightful "  noise  was  heard.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a  hearing, 
either  for  her  letter  or  herself ;  and 
after  pacing  about  for  hours,  al- 
most within  sound  of  the  tumult- 
uous Assembly,  she  hurries  away 
again  to  see  what  has  been  going 
on  in  her  absence,  leaving  her  case, 
until  she  returns,  in  the  hands  of 
the  huissier,  and  of  one  of  the  depu- 
ties of  the  Grronde,  whose  position 
was  not  much  more  safe  than  her 
own.  With  reluctance  she  turned 
her  back  upon  the  arena  where  her 
voice  had  already  been  heard  with 
enthusiasm,  and  where  it  seemed 
to  her  still  a  possibility  that  such  a 
champion  as  herself,  of  justice  and 
mercy,  might  still  gain  a  hearing, 
and  perhaps  even  now  confound 
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the  demons.  "  I  was,"  she  says, 
"  in  that  disposition  of  soul  which 
makes  a  speaker  eloquent, — pene- 
trated by  indignation,  above  all 
fear ;  on  fire  for  my  country,  of 
which  I  saw  the  ruin  approaching, 
and  for  all  that  I  loved  in  the 
world,  exposed  to  the  last  dangers. 
Feeling  strongly,  expressing  myself 
with  ease,  too  proud  not  to  do  so 
with  dignity,  I  had  the  greatest  of 
interests  to  defend,  a  certain  power 
of  doing  so  ;  and  my  situation  was 
such  as  to  give  me  every  advantage." 
Had  she  made  her  way,  all  aglow 
with  noble  fire,  beautiful,  eloquent, 
in  the  full  force  of  life  and  genius, 
into  that  wildly  emotional  assem- 
bly, it  was  still  possible  that  an- 
other turn  might  have  been  given 
to  history.  But  this  was  not  to  be 
done.  She  went  out  again  into 
the  night,  still  desperately  hopeful 
of  returning  and  striking  that  great 
blow,  threw  herself  into  another 
cab,  and  hurried  home,  where  she 
found  that  Roland,  after  a  second 
attempt  at  arrest,  had  taken  shel- 
ter in  a  friend's  house,  and  was 
out  of  immediate  danger.  After 
searching  for  him  in  one  house  and 
another,  she  at  last  found  her  hus- 
band, and  had  a  hurried  interview 
with  him ;  then  prepared  to  start 
again  for  the  Convention,  on  foot 
and  alone.  But  the  solitude  of  the 
dimly  lighted  streets  showed  her, 
to  whom  all  passage  of  time  was 
imperceptible  at  this  crisis,  that  it 
was  late,  and  another  fiacre  was 
called  for  her.  When  she  got  to 
the  Carrousel  the  wide  space  was 
vacant — two  guns  and  a  few  men 
round  the  doors  of  the  Palais 
National  was  all  that  was  visible. 
The  meeting  was  over,  and  her 
chance  gone  for  ever.  Wild  with 
excitement  and  disappointment,  she 
approached  the  little  group  to  know 
what  had  been  done.  All  had  gone 
off  admirably,  she  was  told  ;  "  they 
all  embraced  each  other,  and  sang 
the  Marseillaise  round  the  tree  of 
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liberty."  The  arrest  of  the  vingt- 
deux,  the  party  of  the  Gironde, 
Madame  Roland's  friends,  had  been 
ordered,  and  everything  was  going 
well.  The  woman,  distracted,  turned 
back  to  herjiacre,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  now,  but  full  of  an  energy  and 
impatient  life  that  would  not  be 
still.  Her  impassioned  course  is 
interrupted  by  a  little  incident, 
which  she  pauses  in  full  career  to 
tell,  and  which  has  the  most  curi- 
ous effect  in  the  terrible  excitement 
of  the  moment. 

"I  had  crossed  the  court  towards 
my  fiacre,  while  carrying  on  this  dia- 
logue with  an  old  sans-culotte,  certainly 
well  paid  to  tutor  the  simple.  A 
pretty  dog  followed  me  closely.  'Is 
that  poor  animal  yours  ? '  asked  the 
driver,  with  a  tone  of  feeling  not  often 
apparent  in  his  class.  'No,  I  don't 
know  him,'  I  answered  gravely,  as  if  it 
had  been  of  a  human  being  he  spoke, 
my  mind  busy  with  other  things  ;  '  set 
me  down  at  the  Louvre.'  I  wanted 
to  see  a  friend  there  who  could  advise 
me  how  to  get  Roland  out  of  Paris. 
"We  had  not  made  twenty  steps  when 
the  carriage  stopped.  'What  is  it 
now  1 '  I  said.  '  Ah,  he  has  left  me 
like  a  fool,  when  I  wanted  to  keep 
him  to  play  with  my  little  boy.  Here 
doggie,  doggie,  come  then  ! '  I  recol- 
lected the  dog.  It  was  good  to  have 
at  that  hour  a  driver  who  was  a  good 
fellow,  a  father,  and  kind.  '  Try  to 
get  hold  of  him,'  I  said  ;  '  you  can  put 
him  into  the  carriage,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  him.'  The  man,  delighted, 
opened  the  door  and  gave  me  the  poor 
dog,  which  seemed  to  feel  that  it  had 
found  shelter  and  protection.  As  it 
fawned  upon  me,  I  recalled  the  story 
of  Saadi,  which  depicts  for  us  an  old 
man,  weary  of  mankind,  and  repelled 
by  their  passions,  retiring  into  a  wood 
where  he  has  built  himself  a  hut,  and 
where  his  dwelling  is  cheered  by  the 
familiar  animals  who  pay  his  cares 
with  an  affectionate  gratitude,  with 
which  he  contents  himself  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  similar  sentiment  among 
his  fellow-men." 

This  sudden  return  upon  herself, 
and  upon  the  deep  and  wild  tran- 
quillity of  nature  in  the  midst  of 


the  fever  of  this  anxious  night,  is 
profoundly  characteristic  of  those 
moments  of  enforced  calm  which 
mere  transit  from  one  place  to  an- 
other bring  upon  the  most  energetic 
and  impassioned.  At  last  she  got 
home,  and  entered  the  forsaken 
house,  from  which  her  husband  had 
escaped,  and  where  there  was  noth- 
ing but  danger  for  her, — a  person 
as  marked  and  important  as  the 
Minister  himself.  Why  did  she  go 
back  ?  The  woman  was  too  proud 
to  fly,  too  defiant  of  anything  that 
could  happen  to  her,  to  turn  her 
back  or  stoop  her  noble  head  for 
such  a  poor  thing  as  personal  safety. 
"I  had  a  natural  aversion,"  she 
says,  "  for  all  that  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  that  attitude,  open,  bold, 
and  great,  which  belongs  to  inno- 
cence." Often  already  had  the 
pair  been  persuaded  to  abandon 
their  house,  even  when  the  house 
was  the  official  residence  of  the 
Minister,  for  fear  of  assassination. 
"  It  was  always  in  spite  of  myself 
that  I  did  it,"  she  cries.  She  kept 
a  pistol  under  her  pillow — not  for 
her  enemies,  but  for  herself  in  case 
of  need ;  but  refused  to  do  more. 
She  considered  it  right  and  neces- 
sary that  Roland  should  save  him- 
self; but  as  for  her,  she  had  no 
heart  to  do  it.  That  heart  was 
torn  with  horror  and  misery  for  the 
country  which  had  been  her  pas- 
sion. She  had  private  tumults  and 
struggles  besides,  which  made  a 
prison  scarcely  distasteful  and  not 
alarming.  She  made  out  to  herself 
a  number  of  reasons  for  this  step, 
which,  after  all,  it  is  probable  she 
took  without  reasoning  at  all.  She 
preferred  to  die  rather  than  see  the 
ruin  of  her  country  :  the  rage  of 
their  enemies  might  be  satisfied  by 
her  destruction,  and  leave  Roland, 
who,  if  saved,  might  still  render 
great  services  to  France  :  her  child, 
only  twelve,  and  a  girl,  with  un- 
bounded claims  upon  her  tender- 
ness, was,  she  thought,  of  an  apa- 
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thetic  disposition,  and  could  be 
brought  up  by  others  as  well  as  by 
her  mother;  none  of  her  friends 
were  in  a  position  to  receive  her 
at  that  moment  without  danger  :  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to  leave  her 
household  forsaken  —  et  puis —  et 
puis.  She  went  home  out  of  the 
silent  streets,  after  the  challenge 
of  the  sentinel — to  whom  a  woman 
alone  at  such  an  hour  in  a  public 
vehicle,  with  horses  so  tired  that 
they  could  scarcely  drag  one  leg 
after  the  other,  was  suspicious — 
and  calmed  the  anxious  servants. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  see,  as  in  a  vision, 
the  deep  stillness  of  this  May  night 
— the  lanterns  twinkling  peacefully 
on  the  deserted  streets,  the  sen- 
tinel astonished  at  the  sound  of 
the  horses,  whom  the  coachman 
dragged  along  by  the  bridle,  and 
not  a  sound  besides  disturbing  the 
quiet.  Wild  blaze  of  torches,  wild 
tumult  of  words,  curses,  and  blows, 
would  have  seemed  more  likely 
than  this  ordinary  civic  calm.  But 
human  nature  at  its  fiercest  departs 
only  by  moments  from  the  ordi- 
nary;  and  it  would  seem  that  a 
stranger  might  have  passed  with 
Madame  Roland  through  that  sleep- 
ing town  without  finding  out  that 
anything  was  wrong. 

She  was  arrested  during  that 
night,  with  all  the  forms  of  law 
appropriate  to  such  an  act  at  the 
period.  Her  rooms  were  invaded  by 
"  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  per- 
sons," while  the  attendants  of  the 
juge  de  la  paix  sealed  everything. 
A  terrible  night !  the  servants  sur- 
rounded their  mistress  with  tears, 
the  fierce  crowd  who  filled  her  salon 
looking  on.  Outside,  an  armed 
escort  attended  the  fiacre  in  which 
she  was  placed.  "The  unhappy 
people,  deceived  and  murdered 
daily  in  the  persons  of  their  true 
friends,  attracted  by  the  sight, 
stopped  to  gaze ;  and  some  women 
cried,  A  la  guillotine ! "  It  was 
seven  in  the  morning — the  work- 
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people  going  to  their  work.  The 
prisoner  was  taken  to  the  Abbaye. 
This  long  preface  brings  us  to  our 
subject.  Scarcely  had  she  been 
shut  into  the  little  room,  where 
she  immediately  prepared  the  table 
to  write  on,  determined  to  take  her 
meals  on  the  corner  of  the  mantel- 
piece rather  than  derange  that 
refuge  of  her  soul,  when  she  began 
to  write  a  full  history  and  exposi- 
tion of  her  husband's  and  her  own 
political  life.  The  first  part  of 
this,  the  Notices  Historiques,  exists 
only  in  part ;  but  there  is  enough 
to  afford  a  sketch  of  her  own  per- 
sonal existence  among  the  public 
events  into  which  she  threw  herself 
with  such  enthusiasm.  Before  a 
month  was  over  she  had  completed 
these,  enough  of  them  to  make  a 
volume,  and  had  got  them  conveyed 
to  the  care  of  a  friend,  who,  how- 
ever, being  himself  arrested,  and 
finding  no  way  to  conceal  them, 
threw  a  portion  into  the  fire.  "  I 
avow  that  I  should  have  preferred 
had  he  thrown  me  there,"  she  cries. 
She  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  prison  of  Sainte  Pelagie ;  and 
there  with  her  active  brain,  her 
throbbing  heart,  her  burning  in- 
terest in  everything  without,  and 
sense  of  power  and  endless  vitality, 
rather  than  devour  her  soul  with 
impotent  thought,  she  set  herself 
down  to  write  the  story  of  her  life. 
We  do  not  remember  any  such 
work  composed  in  similar  circum- 
stances. There  are  very  few  in 
the  world  written  in  any  circum- 
stances which  contain  so  noble  a 
portrait,  or  pictures  so  fine  and 
delicate.  That  there  are  two  or 
three  pages  marked  with  the  false 
taste  and  false  morality  of  her 
time,  and  that  the  trail  of  Rous- 
seau is  just  perceptible  in  a  corner 
here  and  there,  is  a  fact  of  which 
we  warn  the  reader  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  taking  cognisance.  If 
she  wore  a  wonderful  gown,  with 
the  waistband  under  her  arm-pits, 
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that  was  no  fault  of  Madame  Ro- 
land ;  and  neither  was  this  infini- 
tesimal trace  of  the  slime  of  the 
age.  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense, — 
only  a  corrupt  mind  could  dwell 
upon  the  two  or  three  sentences 
into  which  fashion  seduced  so  pure 
a  soul. 

The  narrative  by  which  we  ought 
to  begin  our  study  of  the  woman 
was  thus  the  second  part,  as  it  forms 
the  second  volume,  of  her  published 
history.  It  was  her  care  first  to 
vindicate  her  public  character  and 
that  of  her  husband.  In  strict  jus- 
tice, we  ought  to  say  her  husband's 
character,  which  involved  her  own ; 
but  the  virtuous  Roland,  the  severe 
and  serious  statesman,  the  high- 
minded  patriot,  with  his  passion  for 
details,  his  power  of  administration, 
his  conscientious  pedantry  of  duty, 
has  fallen  out  of  the  interest  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  who  see  him  only 
as  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  her 
presence  behind  him,  always  great- 
er, more  radiant,  and  visible  than 
he.  He  had  excellent  and  noble 
qualities ;  he  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife's 
superior  gifts,  or  indifferent  to  the 
aid  of  a  faculty  above  anything 
that  he  himself  possessed ;  and  he 
would  appear  to  have  been,  which 
is  noteworthy,  more  beloved  by  his 
daughter  than  her  far  more  attrac- 
tive and  attaching  mother  :  but  to 
us  the  interest  has  ebbed  out  of 
Roland.  And  the  picture  of  her 
youth  and  up -bringing,  and  the 
development  of  her  brilliant  young 
intelligence,  coming  so  strangely 
out  of  that  prison  from  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  guillotine,  has 
a  charm  of  contrast  which  is  in- 
describable. She  draws  her  own 
portrait  with  a  fine  touch, — with  a 
pleasure  in  going  back  upon  those 
records  of  a  youth  which  is  still 
alive  in  her  heart, — which  secures 
our  best  sympathies.  As  she 
writes,  she  is  again  the  little  Manon 
of  the  Quai  des  Lunettes,  the  pupil 


of  the  ladies  of  the  "  Congrega- 
tion," the  friend  of  Sophie,  the 
adored  of  so  many  elder  women, 
to  whom  this  little  creature,  so 
full  of  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  so 
brave,  so  great  in  her  heroic  in- 
fancy, conquering  all  things,  was 
the  very  ideal  of  womankind,  vic- 
torious over  all  their  failures,  and 
capable  of  all  the  elevations  to 
which  they  had  never  reached. 
The  instinctive  homage  which  such 
a  child  receives  from  all  around 
her  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
things  in  nature.  The  gay  and 
brave  old  grandmother  Phlipon ; 
her  gentle  sister  Angelique ;  the 
sterner  aunt  Besnard,  who  is  afraid 
that  the  elders  will  spoil  the  child, 
yet  if  she  cuts  her  finger  comes 
twice  a-day  to  see  how  it  is  going 
on ;  Sister  Agathe  at  the  convent, 
whose  loving  regard  never  fails, — 
form  a  circle  of  tender  faces  about 
the  little  central  figure,  wistful 
worshippers,  all  projecting  them- 
selves forward  by  her  means  into  a 
future  radiant  with  life  and  hope. 

She  was  the  only  surviving  child 
of  her  parents ;  and  though  the 
father  had  little  elevation  of  char- 
acter, and  in  later  days  was  an 
anxiety  and  trouble  for  his  child 
rather  than  her  protector,  they  were 
both  in  her  childhood  absorbed  in 
her,  and  proud  of  the  beautiful 
and  spirited  creature  who  had  so 
strangely  arisen  between  two  com- 
monplace people.  The  mother, 
however,  is  not  commonplace.  She 
is  surrounded  by  that  halo  of  ten- 
der devotion  which  is  the  natural 
accompaniment  in  French  senti- 
ment of  every  mother  —  a  senti- 
ment for  which  we  sometimes  smile 
at  our  neighbours,  but  which  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  salutary, 
as  it  is  graceful  and  gracious.  Ma- 
dame Phlipon  had  all  the  watch- 
fulness for  her  daughter  which  is 
natural  to  her  race,  yet  treated 
her  in  some  respects  with  a  little 
of  that  "  wholesome  neglect  "  — 
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which  is  more  English  than  French 
— and  allowed  her  to  pasture  al- 
most where  she  pleased  in  the  field 
of  literature.  We  share,  we  allow, 
the  horror  of  the  good  woman  who 
saw  with  a  shudder  Voltaire's 
'Candide'  in  the  hands  of  this 
youthful  reader.  But  the  good 
mother  did  not  trouble  herself,  and 
the  child's  youth  and  ignorance  kept 
her  apparently  from  all  harm.  Her 
reading,  however,  was  of  the  most 
singular  description.  Her  father 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  her 
presents  of  books;  "  but  as  he  piqued 
himself  on  my  serious  tastes,  his 
choice  was  often  of  the  strangest. 
He  gave  me  the  treatise  of  Fenelon 
upon  the  education  of  girls,  and  the 
work  of  Locke  upon  that  of  chil- 
dren,— thus  putting  into  the  hands 
of  a  pupil  what  was  intended  for 
the  direction  of  her  instructors." 
The  curious  medley  of  books  that 
thus  came  into  her  hands,  some 
worthless,  some  excellent,  all  giving 
something  to  the  eager  reader,  is 
contrary  to  all  rules  of  education, 
to  be  sure ;  but  there  are  other  cases 
besides  that  of  Madame  Roland  in 
which  the  system,  or  rather  want 
of  system,  has,  as  she  says,  "suc- 
ceeded very  well,  chance  serving 
the  purpose  perhaps  better  than 
ordinary  combinations  would  have 
done."  She  read  everything  that 
came  in  her  way — books  of  devo- 
tion and  books  of  philosophy ; 
Plutarch  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints ;  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Pascal, 
the  Abbe"  Raynal, — everything  on 
every  side  that  she  could  lay  her 
hands  on.  This  course  of  literature 
began  from  her  earliest  years — the 
days  when  other  children  are  still 
at  fables  and  fairy  tales.  'Tele- 
maque'  and  the  'Jerusalem  De- 
livered' represented  to  her  the  age 
of  Cinderella  and  Puss  in  Boots. 
She  threw  herself  into  the  new 
worlds  thus  disclosed  to  her  with 
all  the  force  of  her  nature.  "  I 
was  Eucharis  for  Telemachus,  and 
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Herminia  for  Tancred,"  she  says, 
"entirely  transformed  into  their 
being.  I  never  dreamed  of  being 
one  day,  in  my  own  person,  some 
one  for  somebody.  I  made  no  re- 
turn upon  myself,  demanded  noth- 
ing of  what  was  around  me;  I 
existed  in  them,  and  scarcely  saw 
the  objects  around.  It  was  a  dream 
without  any  awaking." 

In  the  meantime,  the  child  and 
all  her  surroundings  are  set  before 
us  with  the  most  vivid  reality.  As 
little  Manon  threw  herself  into  the 
heroines  of  the  classical  romance,  so 
Madame  Roland,  the  wife  of  the 
disgraced  statesman,  the  imprisoned 
queen  of  society,  deprived  of  all 
her  court  and  suite,  throws  herself 
with  delightful  completeness  back 
into  little  Manon.  She  is,  as  she 
writes,  the  young,  eager  creature 
she  once  was,  devouring  all  know- 
ledge, opening  her  earnest  and 
wondering  eyes  upon  a  world  full 
of  wonder  and  mysteries  made  to 
be  fathomed  and  penetrated,  and  in 
all  its  grandeur  and  beauty  already 
subject  to  her,  the  all-embracing, 
all-comprehending  sovereign  of  the 
earth  —  the  new  Adam,  alone 
qualified  to  give  their  names  to 
the  subject  creatures,  and  to  reign 
over  them.  Her  own  character 
dawns  upon  her  with  wonder, 
like  all  the  rest.  One  of  the  in- 
cidents which  she  describes,  all- 
childish,  all-homely  as  it  is,  is  the 
revelation  to  her  of  herself  in  her 
days  of  infancy — herself  as  now  so 
well  known  to  the  mature  and  clear- 
sighted woman.  It  had  been  neces- 
sary in  those  distant  days  to  ad- 
minister to  her  a  disagreeable  medi- 
cine, which  she  would  not  take. 
Her  mother's  entreaties  having  had 
no  effect,  the  injudicious,  trifling 
father,  who  was  proud  of  her  with- 
out understanding  her,  whipped  the 
little  rebel.  She  had  been  strug- 
gling with  herself  to  swallow  the 
nauseous  draught,  but  the  punish- 
ment changed  her  mind :  the  whip- 
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ping  was  repeated,  then  for  a  third 
time  threatened.  ' '  I  feel  at  the  hour 
I  write,"  she  says,  "the  revolution 
and  the  new  development  which  I 
felt  within  me.  My  tears  were  dried 
at  once,  my  sobs  ceased,  a  sudden 
calm  collected  all  my  faculties  in 
one  resolution.  Je  me  leve  sur 
mon  lit "  (the  rest  we  leave  in  the 
original),  "je  me  tourne  du  c6te 
de  la  ruelle :  j 'incline  ma  tete  en 
1'appuyant  sur  le  mur :  je  trousse 
ma  chemise,  et  je  m'offre  aux 
coups  en  silence  :  on  m'aurait  tuee 
sur  place  sans  m'arracher  un  sou- 
pir."  "  All  the  details  of  this  scene," 
she  adds,  "  are  present  to  me,  as  if 
it  had  happened  yesterday  ;  all  the 
sensations  I  felt  are  as  distinct 
— it  was  the  same  sudden  resist- 
ance of  the  whole  being  as  I  have 
felt  since  in  solemn  moments  ;  and 
it  would  be  no  greater  effort  to- 
day to  ascend  proudly  the  scaffold, 
than  I  made  then  in  giving  myself 
up  to  a  barbarous  punishment, 
which  might  kill  me  but  never 
overcome  me." 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  always  fol- 
low that  a  child  thus  proudly  re- 
sistant should  be  at  the  same  time 
a  creature  of  generous  nature,  open 
to  every  tender  influence.  But  it 
was  so  in  the  case  of  the  wonder- 
ful child,  thus  strangely  fallen,  with 
the  soul  of  a  hero,  into  this  humble 
bourgeois  house,  with  its  atelier 
communicating  with  its  sitting- 
room,  and  the  journeyman  engrav- 
ers working  almost  within  sight  of 
that  deep  recess  at  the  side  of 
the  chimney  in  which  a  little  win- 
dow, a  chair  and  table  squeezed 
between  the  wall  and  her  bed, 
formed  the  child's  study  and 
schoolroom,— the  very  home  of 
her  soul.  The  window  looked  out 
upon  the  Seine,  upon  the  thronging 
passengers  that  went  and  came  by 
the  Pont  Neuf,  and  all  the  traffic 
and  lively  movement  of  the  quays. 
"  How  often,"  she  says,  "  from  my 
window,  I  have  contemplated  with 


emotion  the  vast  deserts  of  the  sky, 
its  superb  blue  vault,  so  boldly  de- 
signed, from  the  pale  dawn  behind 
the  Pont  au  Change,  until  the 
sunset  glowed  with  brilliant  col- 
ours behind  the  trees  of  the  Cours, 
and  the  houses  of  Chaillot."  When 
she  was  still  little  more  than  an 
infant,  she  would  rise  from  her 
mother's  side,  and  patter  with  little 
bare  feet,  and  a  little  peignoir  has- 
tily drawn  over  her  shoulders,  to 
the  table  in  this  corner  with  its 
books  and  papers,  where  the  little 
student  sat  and  copied  the  pas- 
sages she  loved  best  out  of  the 
books  that  were  lent  to  her,  long 
before  the  busy  life  began  outside, 
or  maman  opened  her  tender  eyes. 
Never  was  there  a  prettier  picture 
of  a  child's  life.  She  had  masters 
at  this  early  age  for  various  bran- 
ches, and  eagerly  studied  every- 
thing, from  Latin  to  the  violin. 
Nothing  came  amiss  to  her  eager 
intelligence.  She  astonished  Father 
Colomb,  the  good  Barnabite,  her 
mother's  confessor,  by  playing  sev- 
eral airs  on  his  bass  fiddle.  "Had 
I  been  able  to  get  at  a  violoncello," 
she  says,  "  I  should  have  got  up  on 
a  chair  and  made  something  of  it." 
Her  father,  who  was  an  engraver, 
taught  her  the  use  of  the  burin; 
and  when  her  uncle,  the  young 
priest,  the  petit  oncle  whom  she 
always  loved,  proposed  to  teach 
her  Latin — "  I  was  delighted  ;  it 
was  a  holiday  for  me  when  I  found 
a  new  subject  of  study.  The  rage 
of  learning  possessed  me  to  such 
an  extent  that,  having  disinterred 
a  treatise  on  heraldry,  I  set  to 
work  to  study  it :  it  had  coloured 
pictures,  which  amused  me,  and  I 
delighted  in  finding  out  how  all 
these  little  figures  were  named. 
Soon  after,  I  astonished  my  father 
by  the  observations  I  made  upon 
a  seal  which  was  composed  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  art.  I 
became  his  oracle  on  this  point, 
and  never  led  him  into  error.  A 
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treatise  on  contracts  fell  into  my 
hands,  which  I  attempted  also  to 
understand,  for  I  never  read  any- 
thing without  a  desire  to  retain  the 
information  it  conveyed;  but  it 
bored  me,  and  I  never  got  beyond 
the  fourth  chapter." 

In  the  meantime,  the  little  pro- 
digy was  not  left  entirely  to  the 
action  of  her  all-devouring,  never- 
wearied  intelligence.  "This  child," 
she  says,  her  spirit  rising  with 
her  own  description,  and  a  curi- 
ous tender  pride,  as  if  she  were 
describing  the  feats  of  a  child  of 
her  own,  coming  into  the  torn 
heart  of  the  woman,  older  now 
than  Manon's  mother,  to  whom,  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  anguish,  it  is 
amusing  to  be  once  more  Manon, 
though  in  the  very  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  the  shadow  of 
the  guillotine  —  "  this  child,  who 
read  so  many  serious  works,  who 
could  explain  the  oracles  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  use  the  pencil  and 
the  burin,  and  who,  at  eight  years 
old,  was  the  best  dancer  among  an 
assembly  of  young  people  older  than 
herself  ;  this  child  was  often  called 
to  the  kitchen  to  make  an  omelette, 
shell  the  peas,  or  skim  the  pot. 
Such  a  mixture  of  grave  studies, 
of  pleasant  exercises,  and  of  do- 
mestic cares,  has  made  me  fit  for 
everything  that  may  happen :  my 
training  thus  served  to  predict  the 
vicissitudes  of  my  fortune,  and  has 
helped  me  to  support  them.  I  am 
out  of  place  nowhere ;  I  can  make 
my  soup  as  cheerfully  as  Philopce- 
men  cut  his  wood." 

Religion  was  not  left  out  of  the 
range  of  her  studies  ;  and  the  young 
soul,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  rising 
wave  of  unbelief  which  belonged  to 
her  generation,  seized  eagerly  upon 
the  heavenly  fare  set  before  her. 
Her  mother,  though  not  so  free 
from  the  influences  of  the  time, 
possessed  some  natural  piety,  though 
she  was  not  devote.  "  She  believed, 
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or  tried  to  believe,  and  conformed 
her  conduct  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church,  with  the  modesty  of  a  per- 
son who,  feeling  the  need  of  her 
heart  for  great  principles,  would 
not  chaffer  over  details."  Little 
Manon  was  sent  to  the  catechisme 
of  the  parish,  with  all  the  more 
zeal  that  her  beloved  little  uncle,  a 
very  young  priest,  had  the  charge 
of  this  duty ;  and  it  was  a  feather 
in  his  cap  that  the  best  answers 
given  should  be  those  of  his  little 
niece.  She,  on  her  part,  threw  her- 
self with  all  her  soul  into  the  exer- 
cises of  religion.  She  had  her  back- 
slidings,  no  doubt,  as  when  she  took 
her  Plutarch  to  church  with  her  in 
the  long  services  before  Good  Fri- 
day, instead  of  the  Semaiiie  Sainte, 
— an  impiety  that  happened  when 
she  was  nine — quite  a  responsible 
age.  Later,  however,  when  the 
period  of  the  first  communion 
began  to  draw  near,  little  Manon 
perceived  that  her  little  life  was 
not  holy  enough  for  that  privi- 
lege. "I  turned  over  daily  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  sighed  for 
the  days  when  the  fury  of  paganism 
procured  for  generous  Christians  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  I  considered 
seriously  how  to  adopt  a  new  life, 
and,  after  profound  meditation,  I 
settled  what  to  do."  Up  to  this 
time  the  thought  of  leaving  her 
mother  had  been  terrible  to  her, 
but  now  the  duty  of  sacrifice  was 
clearly  revealed.  "One  evening 
after  supper,  being  alone  with  my 
father  and  mother,  I  threw  myself 
at  their  feet,  my  tears  burst  forth 
and  interrupted  my  voice.  Aston- 
ished and  troubled,  they  asked  the 
cause  of  this  strange  act.  '  I  want 
to  ask  you,'  I  cried,  sobbing,  '  to  do 
a  thing  which  rends  my  heart,  but 
which  my  conscience  demands. 
Send  me  to  the  convent.'"  The 
little  heroine  was  eleven,  and  her 
parents  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
this  mode  of  finishing  her  educa- 
2  K 
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tion.  With  as  short  an  interval  as 
possible,  they  placed  her  under  the 
charge  of  the  ladies  of  the  "  Con- 
gregation," in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Marcel.  What  were  her  emotions  in 
taking  leave  of  her  mother  !  "  My 
heart  was  broken,"  she  cries;  "I 
was  rent  in  sunder :  but  I  obeyed 
the  voice  of  God,  and  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  cloister,  offering 
Him  with  tears  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice which  I  could  make  to  Him." 

The  picture  of  the  convent  is 
the  most  delicate  and  heavenly  of 
sketches.  Madame  Roland  loved 
neither  priest  nor  nun,  and  when 
she  wrote  believed  scarcely  at  all ; 
but  the  tender  peacefulness  of  the 
religious  house,  the  atmosphere  of 
kindness  and  love,  the  generous 
simple  attachments,  the  pleasure  of 
the  gentle  Sisters  in  their  brilliant 
little  pupil,  were  evidently  too  warm 
in  her  heart  to  be  affected  by  the 
change  in  her  views.  The  moon- 
light in  the  garden,  the  serene  blue 
above,  the  great  trees  throwing  here 
and  there  their  gigantic  shadows, 
the  stillness  of  the  sleeping  house, 
with  this  one  small  white  figure 
trembling  at  the  window  looking 
out,  leaves  not  a  more  pure  and 
tender  impression  than  the  smiling 
faces  of  the  mild  nuns,  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  care,  the  hum  of  the 
pretty  company,  the  lime  avenue, 
where  soon  little  Manon,  with  her 
Sophie  by  the  waist,  would  wander 
for  hours  telling  their  innocent 
secrets.  Sophie  was  not  up  to  the 
measure  of  her  friend,  but  she  was 
capable  of  friendship ;  and  in  this 
friendship  the  greater  spirit  poured 
itself  out  for  years  on  every  subject 
— the  highest  themes,  the  most  noble 
thoughts — to  Sophie's  ear.  This  pic- 
ture of  the  pupils  of  the  "Congrega- 
tion," and  the  sketches  of  the  vari- 
ous priests  who  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  society  in  which  Ma- 
non moved,  are  proofs  of  Madame 
Roland's  superiority  to  prejudice. 
They  remain  in  those  early  records, 


sunbright  and  full  of  the  sweetest 
genial  appreciation,  notwithstand- 
ing her  wonderful  change  of  senti- 
ment and  opinions.  Even  her  con- 
fessors, so  excellent  a  subject  for 
denunciation,  are  wise  and  kind 
and  liberal,  and  rather  quench  and 
calm  than  encourage  indiscreet  in- 
nocences of  self-accusation.  And 
when  we  consider  what  was  brew- 
ing in  those  Paris  streets,  what 
elements  of  misery  and  wrong, 
what  wild  panaceas,  what  mad  theo- 
ries, and  how  near  the  volcano  was 
to  bursting,  it  is  incredible  to  see 
the  gentle  calm  of  ordinary  life,  the 
undisturbed  existence  of  the  com- 
fortable bourgeoisie,  with  so  little 
apparent  subject  of  complaint.  One 
modest  house  after  another,  in 
which  a  friendly  little  company 
collects  night  after  night,  each  little 
circle  serene  in  its  orbit,  as  if  held 
by  everlasting  laws  and  intended 
to  last  for  ever,  opens  upon  us  as 
we  go  on.  There  is  much  talk, 
much  discussion,  but  not  as  yet  the 
faintest  whiff  of  sulphur  or  tremu- 
lous portent  of  the  coming  irrup- 
tion. One  or  two  scenes,  indeed, 
show  the  impressions  made  by  a 
first  contact  with  those  anomalies 
of  social  rank  and  estimation  which 
are  so  astonishing  to  a  young  vision- 
ary on  her  first  entrance  into  the 
world.  Here  is  one  in  particular 
which,  with  a  very  few  alterations, 
might  still  take  place  almost  any- 
where,— the  most  vivid  picture  of 
that  good-humoured  insolence  by 
which  a  great  lady  meant  no  harm, 
but  which  might  well  make  the 
blood  boil  in  the  veins  of  a  high- 
spirited  girl  of  low  degree.  It 
occurred  at  the  period  when  Manon 
was  living  with  her  grandmother, 
the  delightful  and  sprightly  old 
Bonne-maman  Phlipon,  of  whom 
and  whose  menage  we  must  first 
give  the  following  description : — 

"She  was  a  woman  full  of  grace 
and    good   temper,    whose    agreeable 
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manners,  good  language,  gracious 
smile,  and  eyes  full  of  lively  humour, 
showed  still  some  pretensions  to  be 
attractive,  or  at  least  to  make  it  appar- 
ent that  she  had  been  attractive.  She 
was  sixty-five  or  sixty-six,  but  still 
careful  of  her  dress,  which  was,  how- 
ever, entirely  appropriate  to  her  age, 
for  she  piqued  herself  above  every- 
thing on  preserving  a  perfect  pro- 
priety. Though  stout  in  person,  her 
light  step,  her  erect  carriage,  the 
graceful  gesticulations  of  her  little 
hands,  her  tone  of  mingled  sentiment 
and  pleasantry,  kept  off  all  appear- 
ance of  old  age.  She  was  very  kind 
to  the  young  people  whom  she  loved 
to  have  about  her,  and  by  whom  it 
gave  her  pleasure  to  be  sought.  Left 
a  widow  after  a  single  year  of  married 
life,  my  father  was  her  only  and  pos- 
thumous child ;  and  some  losses  in 
business  having  thrown  her  into  mis- 
fortune, she  had  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  some  distant  and  rich 
relatives,  who  preferred  her  to  a 
stranger  for  the  education  of  their 
family.  A  small  inheritance  finally 
made  her  independent.  She  lived  in 
the  He  Saint  Louis,  where  she  occu- 
pied a  little  apartment  with  her  sister, 
Mademoiselle  Rotisset,  whom  she  call- 
ed Ange'lique.  This  excellent  crea- 
ture, asthmatical  and  devout,  pure  as 
an  angel,  simple  as  a  child,  was  the 
very  humble  servant  of  the  elder 
sister :  the  charge  of  their  little 
housekeeping  was  entirely  in  her 
hands  :  a  charwoman  (domestique  am- 
bulant e),  who  came  twice  a-day,  did 
the  coarser  part  of  the  work,  but 
Ange'lique  did  all  the  rest,  and  rev- 
erently dressed  her  sister.  She  be- 
came quite  naturally  my  maid,  while 
Madame  Phlipon  constituted  herself 
mv  governess." 

It  was  as  the  companion  of  this 
charming  old  lady  that  little  Manon 
made  her  first  acquaintance  with 
high  life.  The  grandmother,  proud 
of  her  little  descendant,  determined 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  former  pat- 
roness and  kinswoman,  Madame  de 
Boismorel,  whose  children  she  had 
brought  up.  Great  preparations 
were  made,  the  best  dresses  put  on, 
and  about  noon  the  little  party, 
Angelique  in  attendance,  set  out. 
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"  When  we  reached  the  hotel,  all 
the  attendants,  beginning  with  the 
porter,  saluted  Madame  Phlipon  af- 
fectionately and  with  respect,  each 
more  anxious  than  the  other  to  bid 
her  welcome.  She  replied  to  all  in 
familiar  but  dignified  terms.  So  far 
all  was  well.  But  when  her  grand- 
daughter was  observed,  she  could  not 
deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  telling 
them  about  me :  the  servants  (les 
ffetis),  thus  encouraged,  paid  me  vari- 
ous compliments,  and  I  began  to  be 
conscious  of  a  sort  of  annoyance,  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  which,  however,  I 
made  out  to  mean  that  people  of  this 
class  might  admire  me,  but  that  it  was 
not  their  part  to  presume  to  praise. 
Thus  we  made  our  way  up-stairs,  an- 
nounced by  a  tall  lackey,  and  entered 
the  room  where  Madame  de  Boismorel, 
seated  with  her  dog  upon  a  piece  of 
furniture,  which  in  those  days  was 
called,  not  an  ottomane,  but  a  canape, 
worked  at  her  tapestry  with  much 
seriousness.  Madame  de  Boismorel  was 
about  the  same  age,  height,  and  cor- 
pulence as  my  grandmother,  but  her 
dress  was  less  tasteful  than  preten- 
tious, and  her  countenance,  far  from 
expressing  the  desire  to  be  agreeable, 
announced  her  determination  to  be 
much  considered,  and  her  sense  of 
meriting  consideration.  A  piece  of 
rich  lace  crumpled  into  a  little  cap 
with  pointed  ends  like  the  ears  of  a 
hare,  placed  upon  the  summit  of  her 
head,  showed  locks  which  perhaps 
were  borrowed,  arranged  with  that 
caution  which  is  necessary  after  sixty  ; 
and  a  double  coat  of  rouge  gave  to  her 
insignificant  eyes  more  hardness  than 
was  necessary  to  make  me  lower  mine. 
'Eh!  bon  jour,  Mile.  Rotisset,'  she 
cried,  with  a  voice  cold  and  high,  ris- 
ing at  our  approach.  (Mademoiselle  2 
what  ?  my  grandmother  is  here  Made- 
moiselle !)  '  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you.  And  this  fine  child,  is  she  your 
granddaughter?  She  will  be  very 
pretty  one  day.  Come  here,  my  love  ; 
sit  down  beside  me.  She  is  shy.  How 
old  is  your  granddaughter,  Mademoi- 
selle Rotisset  ?  She  is  a  little  brown, 
but  her  complexion  is  excellent,  and 
that  will  clear  off.  She  is  quite  formed 
already  !  You  ought  to  be  lucky,  my 
little  friend :  have  you  ever  tried  in 
the  lottery  ? '  '  Never,  madame :  I  dis- 
like all  games  of  chance.'  'Ah,  very 
likely  ;  at  your  age  one  imagines  the 
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game  is  in  one's  own  hands.  What  a 
pretty  voice  !  It  is  so  sweet  and  full. 
Are  you  not  a  little  saint  (un  peu  dtf- 
vote)V  'I  know  my  duties,  and  I 
try  to  fulfil  them.'  'Better  and  bet- 
ter !  You  wish  to  be  a  nun,  don't 
you  ? '  '  I  do  not  know  yet  what  my 
destination  may  be.  I  don't  attempt 
to  decide  it.'  'How  sententious  she 
is  !  This  little  girl  of  yours  reads, 
Mademoiselle  Botisset?'  Beading  is 
her  greatest  pleasure  :  she  spends  a 
great  part  of  every  day  among  her 
books.'  '  Ah,  I  can  see  that ;  but  take 
care  that  she  does  not  become  a  blue- 
stocking ;  that  would  be  a  great  pity.' 
"The  conversation  then  took  an- 
other course  upon  the  family  and  so- 
ciety of  the  house,  and  my  grand- 
mother asked  after  uncle  and  cousin, 
daughter-in-law  and  friend,  the  Abbe 
Langlois,  the  Marquise  de  Levi,  the 
Counsellor  Brion,  and  the  Cure  Parent. 
The  talk  flowed  upon  their  health, 
their  alliances,  and  their  defects, — as, 
for  example,  Madame  Boude,  who,  in 
spite  of  her  age,  still  considered  her- 
self to  have  a  fine  bust,  and  uncovered 
her  shoulders,  except  at  the  moment 
of  getting  out  or  into  her  carriage, 
when  she  wrapped  herself  in  a  great 
handkerchief,  which  she  kept  for  that 
purpose,  because,  as  she  said,  all  that 
was  not  made  to  be  exhibited  to  lack- 
eys. During  this  dialogue,  Madame 
de  Boismorel  made  various  stitches 
in  her  canvas,  petted  her  dog  occasion- 
ally, but  most  frequently  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  me.  I  took  care  as 
much  as  possible  to  avoid  this  gaze, 
which  displeased  me  mightily,  by  ex- 
amining the  room,  the  decoration  of 
which  was  more  pleasant  to  look  at 
than  the  lady  who  inhabited  it :  my 
blood  circulated  faster  than  usual, — I 
felt  my  cheeks  burn,  my  heart  beat. 
I  did  not  yet  ask  myself  why  my 
grandmother  was  not  upon  the  sofa, 
and  Madame  de  Boismorel  playing  the 
part  of  Mademoiselle  Eotisset ;  but 
the  sentiment  which  leads  to  that 
thought  was  already  in  my  mind,  and 
the  termination  of  the  visit  was  a 
great  relief  to  me.  '  Ah  !  don't  forget 
to  take  a  lottery -ticket  for  me,  and  let 
your  granddaughter  choose  the  num- 
ber, do  you  hear,  Mademoiselle  Botis- 
set? I  must  have  the  first  of  her 
hand :  kiss  me  then  ;  and  don't,  my 
little  love,  cast  down  your  eyes  so  ; 
they  are  very  well  woi-th  seeing,  those 


eyes,  and  even  your  confessor  would 
not  forbid  you  to  open  them.  Ah, 
Mademoiselle  Botisset,  you  will  have 
many  hats  taken  off  as  you  pass,  I 
promise  you,  and  that  very  soon.  Bon 
jour,  mesdames,'  and  Madame  de  Bois- 
morel rings  her  bell,  bids  Lafleur  go 
in  a  day  or  two  for  a  lottery-ticket  to 
Mademoiselle  Botisset's,  silences  the 
barking  of  her  dog,  and  has  already 
taken  her  place  again  on  her  sofa 
before  we  have  reached  the  ante- 


This  lively  scene,  with  all  the 
inevitable  comments  of  the  senten- 
tious little  maiden,  stiffening  as  of 
old  in  instinctive  resistance,  with  a 
prim,  small  splendour  of  visionary 
superiority  about  her,  and  a  whole 
revolution  beginning  to  boil  in  her 
little  bosom,  will  recall  similar 
scenes  to  many  a  reader.  But 
Madame  Roland  does  not  see  the 
humour  in  it,  nor  laugh,  as  we 
should  do,  at  the  indignation  of  the 
little  heroine,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
as  haughtily  conscious  that  her 
baby  charms  were  not  made  to  be 
admired  of  lackeys  as  the  finest 
lady  of  the  Faubourg.  She  rushes 
into  her  books  when  she  gets  home, 
to  escape  from  the  odious  recollec- 
tion of  this  insupportable  patron- 
age, much  disconcerting  Bonne- 
manian,  who  makes  little  apolo- 
getic reflections  upon  the  singu- 
larities of  the  great  lady,  her 
egotism,  and  the  carelessness  which 
was  natural  to  her  rank.  M.  de 
Boismorel,  however,  who  returns 
the  call,  is  very  different  from  his 
mother.  He  is  enlightened,  re- 
spectful, full  of  literature  and 
knowledge,  and  remains  the  friend 
of  the  young  Manon  as  long  as  he 
lives.  But  his  graceful  and  fine 
figure,  and  the  curious  intimacy, 
without  any  shadow  of  other  ten- 
dency, which  arises  between  this 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  aristo- 
crat and  the  wonderful  girl,  whom 
no  one  sees  without  coming  more 
or  less  under  her  influence,  would 
require  more  space  than  we  can 
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give  to  unfold  it.  Other  little 
circumstances  deepen  the  effect 
upon  Manon's  mind  of  Madame 
cle  Boismorel's  contemptuous  com- 
pliments. A  certain  Mademoiselle 
d'Hannaches,  <7r«M<fe  haqiienee  sechee 
et  jaune,  who  is  the  housekeeper 
of  her  cousin  the  Vicar  of  St 
Barthelemy,  with  whom  Manon's 
uncle  lives,  gives  her  further  cause 
for  reflection.  This  strident  per- 
sonage had  a  law  plea  on  hand 
touching  a  legacy,  and  was  hospit- 
ably received  by  Madame  Phlipon, 
and  helped  by  the  ready  writing 
of  Manon,  who  accompanied  her 
on  various  occasions  in  her  inter- 
views with  officials  of  the  law.  "  I 
remarked,"  she  says,  "  that  in  spite 
of  her  ignorance,  her  heavy  and 
stiff  aspect,  her  uncultivated  lan- 
guage, her  old-fashioned  dress,  and 
all  the  absurdities  of  her  appear- 
ance, everybody  paid  respect  to  her 
origin  ;  the  names  of  the  ancestors 
whom  she  enumerated  without 
cease,  and  employed  to  support 
all  her  demands,  were  seriously 
listened  to.  I  compared  the  re- 
ception awarded  to  her  with  the 
treatment  I  had  received  from 
Madame  de  Boismorel,  which  had 
made  such  a  deep  impression  upon 
me.  I  could  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  I  was  of  more  conse- 
quence than  Mademoiselle  d'Han- 
naches,  whose  middle  age  and  long 
genealogy  did  not  confer  upon  her 
the  power  of  writing  a  sensible  or 
even  intelligible  letter.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  world  was  very  un- 
just, and  social  institutions  very 
extravagant."  This  sentiment  was 
still  further  strengthened  by  a  visit 
made  to  Versailles  some  time  later, 
which  throws  a  curious  light  upon 
the  accessories  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence, as  well  as  upon  young 
Mademoiselle  Phlipon's  young 
thoughts.  She,  her  mother,  her 
young  uncle,  the  Abbe  Bimont, 
and  Mademoiselle  d'Hannaches, 
made  the  party.  They  had  bor- 
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rowed  the  rooms  of  a  certain 
Madame  Legrand,  who  was  in 
attendance  upon  the  Dauphiness. 
This  little  apartment  was  immedi- 
ately under  the  roof,  opening  from 
a  dark  and  ill-smelling  corridor ; 
but  it  was  so  close  to  that  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  both  parties  to 
control  their  voices  lest  they 
should  be  overheard :  and  not- 
withstanding all  its  inconveni- 
ences, a  great  seigneur,  the  Due 
de  Beaumont,  considered  himself 
fortunate,  as  the  proud  young 
critic  learned  with  disdain,  to  ob- 
tain such  a  lodging  in  order  that 
he  might  be  within  reach  of  the 
king's  chamber. 

"  The  great  and  small  repasts  of  the 
household  either  together  or  separate, 
— the  masses,  the  promenades,  the 
play,  the  presentations, — we  were  for 
a  week  spectators  of  them  all.  The 
acquaintance  of  Madame  Legrand  pro- 
cured us  many  privileges.  Mademoi- 
selle d'Hannaches  penetrated  every- 
where, ready  to  throw  her  name  in 
the  face  of  whomsoever  opposed  her 
entrance,  and  feeling  that  her  six 
hundred  years  of  nobility  was  legible 
in  her  grotesque  countenance.  .  .  . 
The  handsome  face  of  the  Abbe"  Bi- 
moiit,  the  imbecile  pride  of  Mademoi- 
selle d'Hannaches,  were  not  out  of 
place  in  these  regions  ;  but  the  uii- 
painted  cheeks  of  my  dear  mother, 
and  the  modesty  of  my  dress,  an- 
nounced our  bourgeois  condition  :  and 
if  my  eyes  or  my  youth  attracted  a 
moment's  attention,  there  was  some- 
thing condescending  in  the  notice 
which  caused  me  as  much  annoyance 
as  the  compliments  of  Madame  de 
Boismorel.  Philosophy,  imagination, 
sentiment,  and  thought,  were  equally 
exercised  within  me.  I  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  effect  of  the  magnificence 
round  me,  but  I  was  indignant  that  its 
sole  end  should  be  to  elevate  certain 
individuals  already  too  powerful,  and 
little  remarkable  in  themselves.  I 
preferred  the  statues  in  the  park  to 
the  personages  in  the  chateau;  and 
when  my  mother  asked  if  I  was 
pleased  with  my  visit, — 'Yes,'  I  re- 
plied, '  provided  it  comes  to  a  speedy 
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end.  If  I  remain  much  longer,  I  shall 
hate  it  all  so  much  that  I  shall  not 
know  what  to  do  with  myself.'  '  What 
harm  have  they  done  you?'  'They 
have  made  me  feel  injustice  and  be- 
hold absurdity.' " 

All  this  is  sufficiently  superficial, 
and  means  little  more  than  that  the 
girl's  fine  and  ardent  soul,  born  for 
the  highest  issues,  could  not  with 
patience  bear  to  fathom  the  com- 
plete insignificance  of  her  own  posi- 
tion as  thrown  up  by  the  evident 
outside  superiority  of  persons  not 
worthy  to  tie  her  shoe.  There  is 
scarcely  any  who  are  exempt  from 
the  prick  of  this  sensation,  which 
doubtless  moves  many  a  poor 
maiden  as  she  walks  along  Rotten 
Row,  just  as  strongly  as  it  moved 
Manon  in  the  avenues  of  Versailles. 

Her  life,  however,  was  not  always 
to  pass  in  that  delightful  visionary 
freedom  of  early  youth.  So  long 
as  it  lasted,  few  things  could  have 
been  more  sweet.  After  the  con- 
vent and  the  transition  period  which 
she  spent  with  her  grandmother,  she 
returned,  a  loving  and  much  ad- 
mired girl,  to  her  mother's  side,  to 
the  old  corner  by  the  window,  the 
book -devouring,  the  dreams,  the 
close  correspondence  with  Sophie, 
now  in  Amiens,  the  domestic  oc- 
patioiis  which  filled  her  life.  At  six- 
teen, as  at  six,  she  still  read  every- 
thing that  came  to  hand — the  most 
miscellaneous  cargo  of  literature 
that  was  ever  taken  in  by  mortal 
brains.  The  Sundays  were  given 
up  to  modest  pleasure,  after  that 
morning  mass  which  was  the  duty 
of  every  day  as  well  as  Sunday, 
and  which  was  respectfully  at- 
tended by  the  mother,  whose  faith 
was  vague,  and  by  the  daughter, 
whose  once  fervent  creed  was  melt- 
ing away,  with  a  sort  of  high 
politeness  towards  God  and  their 
neighbour  which  is  characteristi- 
cally French.  Madame  Roland 
kept  up  the  pious  habit  for  years 
after,  going  to  church  for  "the 


edification  of  her  fellow-creatures," 
with  a  grave  sense  that  it  was 
comme  ilfaut  in  the  highest  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  But  after  mass 
the  day  was  generally  spent,  at 
least  in  summer,  in  a  long  walk 
or  expedition  into  the  country. 
The  Parisian  bourgeoisie  has  al- 
ways loved  to  exhibit  itself  in 
public  promenades  on  that  day  of 
leisure,  in  all  its  bravery,  and 
Mademoiselle  Phlipon  did  not  re- 
fuse on  an  occasion  to  join  her 
neighbours  in  this  etalage  of  all 
their  beauty  and  toilette.  "  I  was 
not  insensible,"  she  says,  "to  the 
pleasure  of  appearing  sometimes  in 
the  public  promenades  :  they  then 
offered  a  very  brilliant  spectacle, 
in  which  the  young  played  an 
always  agreeable  part.  Personal 
grace  constantly  received  such 
homage  as  even  modesty  could  not 
hide  from  itself, — a  tribute  to  which 
the  heart  of  a  girl  is  always  open. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient  for 
mine.  I  experienced  after  these 
appearances,  during  which  my 
awakened  vanity  was  on  the 
watch  for  everything  that  could 
increase  my  advantages,  and  as- 
sure me  that  I  had  not  lost  my 
time,  an  insupportable  emptiness, 
an  inquietude  and  disgust,  which 
made  me  feel  that  I  had  bought 
too  dearly  the  pleasures  of  grati- 
fied vanity."  But  the  Sunday 
expeditions  into  the  woods  —  es- 
pecially to  Meudon,  which  was 
the  retreat  of  all  others  which  she 
liked  best  —  had  a  very  different 
effect. 

"  '  "Where  shall  we  go  to-morrow,  if 
it  is  fine?'  my  father  would  say  on 
the  Saturday  evenings  in  summer. 
Then  he  would  look  at  me  with  a 
smile — '  To  Saint  Cloud  ?  The  waters 
will  be  playing — everybody  will  be 
there.'  '  Ah,  papa  !  if  you  will  but  go 
to  Meudon,  I  shall  like  it  so  much 
better.'  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing every  one  was  ready :  a  light 
dress,  fresh  and  simple,  some  flowers, 
a  gauze  veil,  announced  the  intentions 
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of  the  day.  The  odes  of  Rousseau,  a 
volume  of  Corneille  or  some  other, 
was  all  my  baggage.  We  embarked 
at  the  Port  Royal,  which  I  could  see 
from  my  windows,  upon  a  little  vessel 
which,  in  the  silence  of  a  gentle  and 
rapid  navigation,  conducted  us  to  the 
bank  of  Bellevue.  From  thence,  by 
steep  lanes,  we  gained  the  avenue  of 
Meudon,  nearly  at  the  end  of  which 
stood  a  little  house  which  became  one 
of  our  stations.  It  was  the  cottage  of 
a  milkwoman.  .  .  .  Pleasant  Meu- 
don !  how  often  have  I  breathed  the 
fresh  air  under  thy  shades,  blessing 
the  author  of  my  existence,  while 
desiring  that  which  should  one  day 
complete  it ;  but  with  the  charm  of 
a  wish  without  impatience,  which  did 
no  more  than  colour  the  mists  of  the 
future  with  rays  of  hope.  ...  I  re- 
call to  my  mind  the  shady  places 
where  we  passed  the  most  of  the  day. 
There,  while  my  father,  stretching 
himself  out  on  the  grass,  and  my 
mother,  quietly  reclining  upon  a  heap 
of  leaves  which  I  had  collected,  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  moment  of  after- 
dinner  repose,  I  contemplated  the 
majesty  of  these  silent  woods,  ad- 
mired nature,  and  adored  the  provi- 
dence of  which  I  felt  the  benefits  ; 
— the  fire  of  sentiment  coloured  my 
dewy  cheeks,  and  the  charms  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise  existed  for  my 
heart  in  that  forest  sanctuary." 

It  was  on  her  return  from  one 
of  these  expeditions,  to  which  she 
had  been  guided  with  great  care 
and  tenderness,  her  health  being 
feeble,  that  the  mother,  who  was 
Manon's  chief  source  of  happiness 
in  her  home,  died  suddenly,  plung- 
ing the  poor  girl  into  despair. 
After  this  there  occurred  a  period 
of  depression  and  trouble  of  every 
kind.  Various  suitors  presented 
themselves,  of  whom  many  were 
sent  away,  with  a  curtsey  or  a 
laugh ;  but  one  lingered,  and  only 
when  he  showed  himself  a  heartless 
pedant,  deceiving  the  young  woman 
of  genius  at  first  by  a  show  of 
literary  enthusiasm  to  which  she 
was  not  accustomed,  was  finally 
disposed  of.  Her  father  after  her 
mother's  death  fell  into  dissipation, 
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and  squandered  her  little  fortune. 
For  a  long  time  she  struggled  on 
with  him,  doing  her  best  for  the 
self-destroying  man,  who  discour- 
aged all  the  visitors  who  were  con- 
genial to  her,  and  rejected  rudely 
the  excellent  Roland  when,  after 
five  years  of  respectful  friendship, 
he  presented  himself  as  a  suitor. 
Manon  was  at  last  obliged,  in  self- 
defence,  to  leave  her  father's  house, 
establishing  herself  close  to  her  old 
convent,  under  the  protecting  wing 
of  the  teachers  of  her  youth ;  and 
it  was  from  this  place  that  her 
marriage  was  finally  accomplished, 
after  many  delays  and  hardships. 
She  became  at  twenty-five  the  wife 
of  a  man  twenty  years  her  senior, 
inferior  to  her  both  in  mental 
power  and  force  of  character,  some- 
what limited,  somewhat  pedantic, 
austere  and  cold  of  nature  ;  but  yet 
a  personage  in  his  day,  severe  in 
integrity  and  honour,  the  just,  the 
virtuous  Roland,  of  whose  posses- 
sion of  these  adjectives  the  world 
became  at  last  weary,  as  it  has 
done  in  other  cases.  It  was  not  a 
love-marriage  in  that  sense  of  en- 
thusiasm which  would  have  become 
the  impassioned  soul  of  such  a 
woman,  at  her  height  of  beauty 
and  young  maturity.  She  had  to 
reason  her  position  out,  which  is 
not  a  usual  preliminary  in  such  a 
case : — 

"  I  reflected  deeply  on  what  I  ought 
to  do.  I  did  not  conceal  from  myself 
that  a  man  of  less  than  forty-five  would 
not  have  waited  several  months  before 
he  attempted  to  change  my  resolution. 
And  I  confess  that  this  brought  down 
my  sentiments  to  a  measure  in  which 
there  was  little  illusion.  I  considered, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his 
final  persistence,  after  much  thought, 
assured  me  that  I  was  appreciated, 
and  that  if  he  had  overcome  all  sense 
of  the  external  drawbacks  which  at- 
tended an  alliance  with  me,  I  was  so 
much  the  more  certain  of  an  esteem 
which  I  should  not  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  justifying.  In  short,  if  mar- 
riage was,  as  I  believed,  a  serious  bond, 
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— an  association  in  which  the  woman 
charges  herself  with  the  daily  happi- 
ness of  two  individuals, — was  it  not 
better  that  I  should  exercise  my  facul- 
ties and  my  courage  in  this  honourable 
task  than  in  the  isolation  in  which  I 
was  living  1 " 

This  was  not  the  manner  in 
which,  while  tracing  her  smiling  way 
among  the  many  discarded  partis 
of  her  earlier  youth,  she  had  looked 
forward  to  marriage ;  but  a  woman 
who,  without  arriere  -pensee,  and 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  all  her 
powers,  "charges  herself  with  the 
daily  happiness  of  two  individuals," 
taking  upon  herself  the  yoke  of 
duty  with  a  clear  appreciation  of 
all  its  meanings,  has  no  ignoble 
part  to  play.  Madame  Roland  did 
this  and  more.  She  lived  for  many 
years  little  known,  in  devotion  to 
the  task  she  had  taken  upon,  her, 
shrinking  from  none  of  its  require- 
ments. She  made  herself  the  phy- 
sician, the  nurse,  even  the  cook  of 
her  husband,  as  well  as  his  delight- 
ful and  elevating  companion — his 
inspiration  in  all  the  greater  efforts 
of  his  life.  She  added  not  only  to 
his  happiness,  but  to  his  import- 
ance and  reputation :  and  if,  in- 
deed, at  the  end  her  tender  fidelity 
was  disturbed  by  the  unexpected 
intrusion  of  such  a  passion  as  ought 
to  have  been  the  light  of  her  life, 
and  his  peace  disturbed  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  yet  was  all  done 
in  honour,  and  this  curious  tragic 
divergence  of  the  heart  brought 
with  it,  at  least,  no  breach  of  duty. 
Of  this  last  drop  of  bitterness  yet 
tragic  sweetness  in  her  cup,  the 
wine  mixed  with  myrrh  and  aloes 
with  which  life  is  mocked  in  its 
anguish,  it  is  not  yet  the  moment 
to  speak. 

Roland  was  a  gentleman  of  good 
family — that  is  to  say,  he  was  noble, 
possessing  the  quality  which  had 
made  Manon  open  her  brown  eyes 
when  she  saw  the  importance  which 
it  gave  to  Mademoiselle  d'Han- 


naches,  the  grande  Jiaquenee,  whose 
antiquated  parchments  and  preten- 
sions had  been  the  scorn  and  as- 
tonishment of  her  youth.  He  held 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  an  ap- 
pointment as  inspector  of  manufac- 
tures, which  took  him  at  one  time 
to  Amiens,  at  another  to  Lyons. 
The  latter  place  was  so  near  his 
paternal  home,  La  Platiere,  that  he 
was  able  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  there  with  his  family. 
Here  his  wife  had  need  of  all  her 
powers  to  steer  clear  of  domestic 
strife,  and  preserve  that  happiness 
of  two  for  which  she  had  under- 
taken to  provide.  She  passes 
lightly  by  the  "domestic  troubles 
of  life  with  a  woman — venerable 
by  her  age,  terrible  by  her  temper; 
and  between  two  brothers  —  the 
younger  of  whom  [her  husband] 
carried  independence  to  a  passion, 
and  the  elder  had  both  the  habits 
and  the  prejudices  of  domination  :  " 
while  of  the  happier  qualities  of 
this  rural  home  we  have  the  most 
charming  indications  in  her  letters. 
The  autobiography  runs  rapidly 
over  the  peaceful  years  of  her  life. 
Time  had  grown  terribly  short  with 
her,  and  the  agitated  days  that  re- 
mained after  she  had  reached  and 
recorded  the  period  of  her  marriage, 
were  kept  for  the  expression  of  the 
last  thoughts  of  a  dying  mother, 
wife,  and  patriot  —  in  all  these 
capacities  wrung  to  the  heart.  She 
had  dwelt  with  pleasure  upon  the 
story  of  her  youth,  but  that  accom- 
plished, perhaps  found  her  mature 
life  less  consolatory  as  a  refuge 
from  the  present.  It  is  to  her 
letters  that  we  have  to  turn  to 
make  out  the  story.  Her  corre- 
spondents were  no  longer  the  Sophie 
and  Henriette  of  the  convent. 
Roland,  for  some  reason  of  his  own, 
had  checked  her  intimacy  with 
those  early  friends ;  and  we  learn 
little  of  them  in  later  life  save  in 
one  romantic  and  touching  incident 
which  ends  the  tale.  When  Ma- 
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dame  Roland  was  in  prison,  Hen- 
riette,  the  elder  and  less  beloved 
of  the  sisters,  but  of  an  impulsive 
and  generous  nature,  being  a  widow 
and  childless,  bethought  herself 
that  her  life  was  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  that  of  her  brilliant 
friend,  and  hurried  to  the  prison, 
where,  after  all  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  admission,  she  implored 
Madame  Roland  to  change  clothes 
with  her,  and  so  make  her  escape. 
"  All  my  prayers,  all  my  tears, 
were  ineffectual,"  Henriette  tells  us. 
"  '  But  they  would  kill  thee,'  she 
said  again  and  again.  'I  would 
rather  suffer  a  thousand  deaths 
than  be  the  cause  of  thine.'  "  Thus 
ended  the  alliance  of  the  school- 
girls, only  upon  the  very  margin  of 
the  grave. 

The  correspondence  of  Madame 
Roland  in  her  married  life  was 
almost  entirely  with  men,  the  polit- 
ical friends  and  associates  of  her 
husband.  It  would  seem,  by  vari- 
ous indications,  that  scarcely  one 
of  them  altogether  escaped  the 
fascination  of  intercourse  with  such 
a  woman ;  but  she  walks  serenely 
among  them,  in  beautiful  purity 
and  kindness,  softly  subduing  all 
errant  thoughts.  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  than  the  little 
sketches  of  peaceful  domestic  exist- 
ence which  she  sends  to  Bosc.  She 
recounts  to  him  in  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life,  in  pages  full 
of  a  freshness  and  calm  which  con- 
trast strangely  with  the  fervours 
of  political  sentiment  which  burn 
in  her,  amid  all  those  tranquillising 
material  cares  of  the  store-room, 
the  linen  -  closet,  and  the  cellars. 
Never  was  a  life  more  circum- 
scribed and  still. 

"  I  am  housekeeper  above  all,"  she 
says.  "  My  brother-in-law  desires  me 
to  take  charge  of  the  house,  which  his 
mother  has  for  many  years  given  up, 
and  which  he  is  tired  of  managing 
himself.  On  getting  up  I  am  occu- 
pied with  my  husband  and  my  child 
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— teaching  her  to  read,  giving  both 
their  breakfast,  then  leaving  them 
together  in  the  study  while  I  look 
after  the  house  from  the  cellar  to  the 
granary.  If  there  is  any  time  to  spare 
before  dinner  (and  observe  that  we 
dine  at  mid-day,  and  that  one  must  be 
dressed,  as  guests  are  always1  possible, 
whom  the  mother  likes  to  invite),  I 
rejoin  my  husband  in  the  study  at  his 
work,  in  which  I  have  always  helped 
him.  After  dinner  we  remain  to- 
gether for  a  little,  and  I  constantly  sit 
with  my  mother-in-law  till  visitors 
arrive.  The  moment  I  am  free,  I  re- 
turn to  the  study,  beginning  or  con- 
tinuing to  write.  When  the  evening 
comes,  our  brother  appears  with  it ;  the 
newspapers  or  something  better  are 
read  aloud.  Sometimes  a  few  men 
come  in  ;  if  I  am  not  reading  aloud,  I 
sew  modestly  and  listen,  taking  care 
that  the  child  does  not  interrupt  the 
reading,  for  she  is  always  with  us  ex- 
cept on  grand  occasions.  ...  I  pay 
few  visits  save  those  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, but  sometimes  go  out  in  the  after- 
noon to  walk  with  my  husband  and 
Eudora.  .  .  .  This  kind  of  life  would 
be  hard  if  my  husband  were  not  a 
man  of  merit  whom  I  love  ;  but  with 
that  premiss,  it  is  a  delightful  life, 
full  of  tender  friendship  and  perfect 
confidence." 

Here  is  a  still  more  distinct  little 
vignette  of  the  peaceful  domestic 
scene.  This  time  she  writes  from 
Villefranche,the  little  neighbouring 
town,  where  life  is  less  complicated 
than  at  La  Platiere  —  dating  the 
letter 

"  Also  from  my  fireside,  but  at  eleven 
in  the  forenoon,  after  a  peaceful 
night  and  the  different  cares  of  the 
morning,  my  husband  (mon  ami)  at  his 
desk,  my  little  girl  at  her  knitting,  and 
I  talking  with  one  and  watching  over 
the  work  of  the  other,  enjoying  the 
happiness  of  my  warm  place  in  the 
midst  of  my  dear  little  family,  writing 
to  a  friend  while  the  snow  falls  upon 
so  many  of  the  unhappy,  overwhelmed 
with  poverty  and  pain.  I  think  with 
a  compassionate  heart  of  their  evil 
fate  ;  but  I  return  sweetly  upon  my 
own,  and  at  this  moment  all  the  com- 
plications of  circumstance  which  seem 
sometimes  to  spoil  its  perfection  are 
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as  nothing.  I  am  happy  in  returning 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  my  life. 
I  have  had  a  visitor  for  the  last  two 
months — a  charming  woman,  whose 
fine  profile  and  delicate  nose  would 
have  turned  your  head  at  first  sight. 
On  her  account  I  have  gone  out  a 
good  deal,  and  seen  company  at  home  : 
she  has  been  much  thought  of.  "We 
have  mingled  these  pleasures  with 
tranquil  days  in  the  country,  and 
pleasant  evenings  employed  in  reading 
aloud  and  conversation.  But,  finally, 
we  must  always  come  back  to  our  con- 
stant routine.  We  are  now  alone, 
and  I  return  with  delight  to  my  nar- 
rower circle." 

These  charming  descriptions  of 
an  existence  so  far  from  the  tu- 
mults of  the  world,  are  mingled 
with  playful  discussions  on  a  thou- 
sand subjects,  with  those  little 
assaults  and  defences,  delightful 
quarrels  on  paper,  which  give  zest 
to  correspondence,  and  keep  up  the 
recluse's  hold  upon  a  world  in 
which,  after  all,  and  not  in  the 
store-room,  her  life  lies.  They  are 
also,  it  must  be  added,  distracted 
by  the  blaze  of  revolutionary  en- 
thusiasm which  flares  out  now  and 
then,  red  and  fierce,  from  the 
midst  of  the  peaceful  fields.  As 
the  fatal  days  go  on,  and  the  first 
heavings  of  the  volcano  send  long 
thrills  through  the  most  distant 
rural  places,  the  woman,  banished 
from  the  scene  of  excitement,  but 
with  her  heart  in  it,  and  the  fever 
of  the  period  burning  in  her  veins, 
can  scarcely  restrain  herself.  Al- 
ready she  begins  to  feel  the  im- 
patience of  impotence,  the  rage  for 
action.  In  December  '90  it  is  thus 
that  her  burning  impatience,  her 
passionate  zeal,  bursts  forth  : — 

"  Make  haste,  then,  to  decree  the 
responsibilities  of  Ministers,  to  bridle 
your  executive,  to  organise  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  A  hundred  thousand 
Austrians  gather  on  your  frontier, — 
the  Belgians  are  beaten  ;  our  money 
flies,  and  no  one  cares  how  :  it  goes 
to  princes  and  fugitives,  who  use  our 
gold  to  make  weapons  for  our  subju- 


gation. .  .  .  Tudieu  !  Parisians  as  you 
are,  you  see  no  farther  than  your  nose. 
You  have  no  power  over  your  As- 
sembly. It  is  not  the  representatives 
that  have  made  the  revolution  :  except 
a  dozen  or  so,  they  are  all  below  that 
task.  It  is  public  opinion,  it  is  the 
people,  which  always  acts  well  when 
that  opinion  is  just ;  and  the  seat  of 
that  opinion  is  Paris.  Complete  your 
work  there,  or  expect  to  water  it  with 
your  blood. — Adieu,  citizen  and  friend, 
for  life  and  death." 

The  reader  will  remember  this 
letter,  all  aflame  with  zeal  and 
passion,  when  he  sees  this  enthu- 
siast woman  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Paris  mob,  learning  painfully,  by 
insult  and  outrage,  what  its  opinion 
was  worth,  and  casting  despairing 
eyes  to  the  despised  provinces  as 
containing  the  only  hope  of  the 
country. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of 
the  year  '91  that  the  Rolands  at 
last  found  themselves  in  Paris. 
Roland,  whose  powers  of  admin- 
istration and  industrious  research 
into  details  were  great,  was  sent 
there  on  a  special  mission  from 
Lyons,  in  which  place  he  had  been 
exercising  his  office  for  years,  and 
where  he  had,  against  all  the  pre- 
judices of  family  and  ancient  con- 
nection, declared  himself,  as  his 
wife  did  by  nature,  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Revolution.  The 
eagerness  with  which  Madame  Ro- 
land rushed  into  all  the  political 
excitements  of  the  time,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine.  She  had  applauded 
the  purity,  the  freshness  of  the 
country ;  but  she  was  a  Parisian 
born,  and  her  life,  reduced  to  a 
lower  level  of  emotion  than  that 
which  was  natural  to  her  by  the 
circumstances  of  her  marriage,  rose 
to  a  new  flood  of  active  energy  in 
this  new  life  of  the  country,  which 
filled  the  veins  of  France  with  wild 
exhilaration,  and  almost  madden- 
ing hope  of  great  things  to  come. 
No  sooner  was  she  in  Paris  than 
she  rushed  to  the  Assembly,  gazing 
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with  a  certain  awe  upon  "the 
powerful  Mirabeau,  the  astonishing 
Cazales,  the  bold  Maury,  the  astute 
Lameth,  the  cold  Barnave,"  and 
remarking  avec  depit  the  superiority 
of  the  Right  in  "  the  habit  of  rep- 
resentation," and  in  pure  language 
and  gentlemanly  manners,  yet  flat- 
tering herself  that  reason,  honesty, 
and  enlightenment  were  on  her  own 
side,  and  must  make  their  way. 

The  more  extended  description 
which  she  gives  of  Mirabeau  in 
another  place  affords  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  deeper  insight  in  her  which, 
partially  silenced  at  first,  further 
experience  brought  to  light. 

"  The  only  man  in  the  Revolution," 
she  says,  "  whose  genius  could  guide 
men,  and  give  impulse  to  an  assembly, 
great  by  his  faculties,  little  by  his 
vices,  but  always  superior  to  the  vul- 
gar, and  its  unfailing  master  as  soon 
as  he  took  the  trouble  to  command. 
He  died  soon  after.  I  thought  then 
that  this  was  well,  both  for  freedom 
and  for  his  own  reputation ;  but  events 
have  taught  me  to  regret  him  more 
deeply.  The  counterbalancing  power 
of  a  man  of  that  force  would  have  been 
very  beneficial  to  oppose  the  action  of 
a  crowd  of  nobodies,  and  to  preserve 
us  from  the  domination  of  bandits." 

There  was,  however,  no  idea  of 
counterbalance  of  any  kind  in  the 
early  days,  before  the  Revolution 
had  dipped  its  garment  in  blood. 
The  rush  of  events,  the  still  warmer 
rush  of  enthusiastic  feeling,  —  in 
which  every  man  urged  his  neigh- 
bour forward,  and  swelled  the  gen- 
eral tide  of  passion, — kept  up  an 
unspeakable  exaltation  in  the  very 
atmosphere  into  which  our  pro- 
vincials plunged  as  into  the  water 
of  life.  "  Here  one  lives  ten  years 
in  twenty-four  hours,"  she  cries ; 
"the  events  and  the  affections 
twine  together  and  succeed  each 
other  with  a  singular  rapidity.  The 
general  mind  was  never  occupied 
with  interests  so  high.  We  rise 
to  their  height ;  opinion  forms  and 
grows  enlightened  amid  the  storms, 
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and  prepares  at  last  the  reign  of 
justice."  "  I  will  end  my  life,"  she 
says,  on  another  occasion,  "when 
nature  pleases  ;  my  last  breath  will 
be  a  sigh  of  joy  and  hope  for  the 
generations  who  succeed  us."  Thus, 
with  head  and  heart  alike  aflame, 
she  entered  all  glowing  and  bril- 
liant into  her  natural  atmosphere 
of  high  sentiment  and  exalted 
thoughts.  She  was  full  of  preju- 
dice and  partizanship,  as  a  woman 
would  be,  and  glorified  every  mem- 
ber of  her  party  with  the  fame  of 
demigods,  yet  had  a  latent  sense  of 
its  want  of  vital  force,  its  tendency 
to  words  and  hesitation  where  ener- 
getic action  was  needful,  which 
burst  forth  now  and  then  in  a 
fling  of  feminine  impatience.  And 
it  was  amid  these  exciting  scenes 
that  a  great  event — the  greatest  of 
events — took  place  in  her  hitherto 
self-commanded  life,  in  which  all 
this  time  there  had  been  no  passion 
but  liberty  and  patriotism.  Among 
the  men  who  gathered  round  Ro- 
laiid  011  his  appearance  in  Paris 
was  one  whom  she  had  foreseen 
years  before,  when  she  felt  with 
awe  the  possibility  that  the  man 
capable  of  being  her  lover  might 
be  met  with  some  day,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  her  peace.  His  name  was 
Buzot,  an  active  member  of  the 
party  afterwards  known  as  Giron- 
dists. He  was  to  her  a  hero,  a 
leader  of  men ;  but,  alas !  he  has 
fallen  so  out  of  recollection,  that 
we  know  him  scarcely  at  all  save 
as  the  man  whom  Madame  Roland 
loved.  There  is  nothing  but  an 
allusion  here  and  there  in  the  end 
of  her  Memoir es — "  Oil  toi  que  je 
n'ose  pas  nommer/" — to  this  love 
which  never  was  to  know  an  earth- 
ly close,— which  left  her  duty  and 
her  family  untouched,  but  gave  a 
new  troubled,  yet  exultant,  life  to 
her  heart.  Afterwards,  however, 
some  three  or  four  letters,  written 
out  of  her  prison,  were  found  by 
eager  research,  and  the  mystery 
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was  solved.  The  letters  are  won- 
derful at  once  in  their  frankness 
and  restraint, — some  portions  of 
them  written  as  in  lambent  flame  : 
yet  we  almost  regret  that  Buzot's 
friend  who  had  his  papers  did  not 
obey  his  dying  wish  and  burn 
them,  leaving  this  great  visionary 
passion  a  mystery  for  ever.  But 
human  nature  must  pay  for  its 
insatiable  curiosity :  and  we  learn 
from  these  letters  the  strange  fact, 
last  touch  of  heartrending  tragedy 
in  this  life  of  self-denial,  that  the 
object  of  this  woman's  passionate 
but  visionary  love  was  of  the  same 
genre  as  the  husband  to  whom  she 
had  devoted  herself  with  such  un- 
tiring devotion, — no  new  hero,  no 
apostle,  as  she  supposed,  but  only 
a  man  of  hot  words  and  confused 
faculties,  like  the  rest.  This  dis- 
covery, however,  belongs  to  the 
final  act,  and  need  not  be  insisted 
upon  now. 

Roland  was  made  Minister  of 
the  Interior — what  we  should  call 
Home  Secretary — in  March  1792, 
while  still  the  king  sat  feebly  on 
his  undermined  throne,  and  convul- 
sive attempts  were  being  made  to 
render  national  life  possible  on  that 
footing.  They  had  just  arranged 
for  themselves  a  little  apartment  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  when  the 
transfer  to  the  official  mansion  had 
to  be  made  :  with  a  great  thrill  of 
ambition  satisfied,  or,  rather,  to 
speak  more  truly,  of  generous  de- 
light in  the  power  to  work,  and  ex- 
ultation in  finding  free  scope  and 
use  for  all  the  subdued  faculties  of 
life.  This  at  least  was  what  the 
woman  felt,  though  even  now  not 
without  many  a  movement  of  im- 
patience at  the  confusion  of  counsels 
to  which  she  had  to  listen,  and  the 
slowness  of  action.  The  appear- 
ance of  Roland  at  Court,  with  a 
simple  ribbon  tying  his  shoes  in- 
stead of  buckles,  and  the  sense  of 
the  valets  and  attendants  that  all 
was  lost  at  sight  of  such  a  sign  of 


the  times,  is  well  known.  Madame 
Roland's  position  of  semi-spectator, 
yet  secret  worker,  throughout  all 
this  exciting  period,  and  the  sub- 
dued impatience  of  her  silent  figure, 
as  we  see  her  at  first,  within  hear- 
ing of  all  that  is  going  on,  is  very 
striking.  "  I  knew  what  role  be- 
longed to  my  sex,"  she  says,  "  and 
I  never  abandoned  it.  Their  con- 
sultations were  held  in  my  presence, 
but  I  took  no  pai*t  in  them  :  placed 
at  a  table  outside  the  circle,  I 
worked  or  wrote  letters  while  they 
discussed  and  deliberated  ;  but  had 
I  written  ten  letters,  which  was 
sometimes  the  case,  I  never  lost  a 
word  of  what  was  said,  and  some- 
times had  to  bite  my  lips  to  keep 
in  my  opinion."  An  independent 
witness  repeats  the  same  descrip- 
tion. "  I  have  attended  various 
meetings  of  Ministers  and  the  chief 
of  the  Girondists  at  her  house.  A 
woman  might  seem  a  little  out  of 
place  in  such  assemblies,  but  she 
took  no  part  in  the  discussions, 
sitting  apart  at  her  desk  writing 
letters,  or  occupied  with  other 
work,  yet  never  losing  a  word." 
To  these  descriptions  she  adds  :  "  I 
found  myself  in  the  full  tide  of  af- 
fairs, without  intrigue  or  vain  curi- 
osity. Afterwards  Roland  talked 
over  everything  with  me  when  we 
were  alone,  with  the  confidence 
which  has  always  reigned  between 
us,  which  has  made  but  one  of  our 
united  knowledge  and  opinions." 
That  the  careful  and  precise,  but 
limited,  man  should  thus  betake 
himself  to  his  private  source  of  in- 
spiration, when  those  aimless  dis- 
cussions were  over,  was  inevitable. 
It  is  a  thing  tolerably  sure  to  oc- 
cur, even  when  the  domestic  oracle 
is  less  trustworthy.  But  by  this 
time,  the  period  when  Madame  Ro- 
land copied  her  husband's  manu- 
scripts and  corrected  his  proofs — 
a  period  to  which  she  cannot  look 
back  without  a  smile  —  was  now 
long  past.  She  was  his  scribe,  but 
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in  another  way.  Her  brilliant  liter- 
ary gift  had  given  to  his  reports 
and  opinions  upon  public  questions 
a  very  different  kind  of  popularity 
from  that  which  his  own  respectable 
style  would  have  merited.  When 
the  occasion  arose  for  utterance  on 
his  part,  it  was  she  who  flew  to  her 
ready  pen,  and  flashed  forth,  ener- 
getic and  concise,  such  trenchant 
and  lucid  sentences  as  are  charac- 
teristic of  French  eloquence.  Her 
Letter  to  the  King,  which  was  thus 
produced  at  one  sitting,  —  d'un 
trait, — is  a  tine  example  of  those 
compositions,  which  the  Minister's 
silent  wife,  listening,  biting  her 
lips,  eager  to  speak,  yet  holding 
by  her  role,  as  woman,  too  strongly 
to  let  fall  a  word,  made  into  a  na- 
tional utterance  as  soon  as  the  backs 
of  the  talkers  were  turned.  And 
no  doubt  Roland  would  be  very 
sure  that  he  had  dictated  all  that 
this  brilliant,  rapid  amanuensis 
made  him  say.  This  special  docu- 
ment originated  as  follows.  Servan, 
one  of  the  experimental  Ministry 
framed  to  reconcile  the  king  and 
the  people,  had  been  dismissed; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Roland, 
and,  still  more,  of  Roland's  wife, 
that  the  others  should  send  in  their 
joint-resignations. 

"  The  Ministers  met ;  they  deliber- 
ated, without  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sion, if  not  that  they  would  meet 
again  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  that  Roland  should  prepare  a 
letter.  I  could  never  have  believed, 
if  circumstances  had  not  compelled 
me  to  do  so  by  experience,  how  rare 
are  the  qualities  of  judgment  and  de- 
cision, and,  in  consequence,  how  few 
men  are  equal  to  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, still  more  to  govern  a  country." 

The  letter  was  written,  the  great 
men  assembled  again.  But  still 
they  hesitated  ;  and  Louis  received 
the  bold  and  uncompromising  ad- 
dress, not  from  them,  but  from 
Roland,  as  an  individual.  He  dis- 
missed him  next  day,  and  the 
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disgraced  Minister  communicated 
the  Lett-re  au  Jtoi  to  the  Assembly, 
by  whom  it  was  received  with  accla- 
mations, and  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  distributed  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  language  was  bold, — 
bolder  perhaps  than  is  often  heard 
by  kings.  But  in  warning  Louis  of 
what  might  happen  if  the  half- 
maddeiied  people  were  convinced 
that  he  was  secretly  taking  part 
against  them,  the  solemn  pro- 
phesies of  the  writer  were  but  too 
soon  and  too  cruelly  justified. 
Whether  an  honest  conception  of 
the  position  might  even  then  have 
saved  both  king  and  country, 
stopped  massacre  and  bloodshed, 
and  left  France  innocent  of  the 
horrors  of  September,  the  blood  of 
the  king,  and  much  other  besides, 
including  that  of  the  impassioned 
writer  herself,  who  thus  pointed 
out  the  only  way  of  salvation  to 
the  tottering  monarch,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  was  not  probable. 
But  the  protest,  in  any  case,  was  a 
noble  one.  And  to  think  of  the 
pair  in  that  little  cabinet,  the 
innermost  and  smallest  room  of 
the  suite,  the  grave  old  man,  con- 
scientious and  industrious,  whose 
thoughts  even  at  that  terrible 
moment  are  far  more  upon  the 
beneficial  administration  of  his 
bureau,  the  regulation  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
than  on  uncongenial  themes  of 
blood ;  and  the  woman  seated  at 
the  desk,  from  which  so  many  elo- 
quent pages  have  issued,  pouring 
forth  cTun  trait,  without  a  pause, 
that  clear  and  noble  statement  of 
the  crisis,  menaced  by  so  many 
dangers,  the  aureole  of  martyrdom 
hovering  over  her  own  bright  head, 
as  well  as  that  of  him  she  ad- 
dressed, her  own  life  hanging  on 
the  plea  as  his  did,  though  she 
knew  it  not — is  the  most  affecting 
spectacle.  If  they  ever  met  after 
in  those  realms  where  we  know 
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even  as  we  are  known,  what  might 
not  the  woman  whom,  no  doubt, 
he  thought  one  of  the  demons  of 
the  Revolution,  have  to  say  to  her 
fellow  victim  ? 

The  current  of  life  increases  in 
speed  as  it  nears  the  cataract,  and 
events  go  hurrying  on,  both  within 
and  without,  in  those  feverish  years. 
After  a  few  months  of  retirement  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  Roland  was 
restored  to  his  post  by  the  events 
of  the  10th  of  August — the  disposi- 
tion and  arrest  of  the  king,  and 
proclamation  of  the  Republic.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  it  began  to 
be  apparent  after  this  that  the 
power  was  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  moderate  party,  and  that 
such  a  sober  public  servant  as 
Roland  occupied  the  most  pre- 
carious place,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  party  of  blood  which  had  ac- 
complished this  final  act  of  the 
Revolution.  Then  came  the  ter- 
rible events  of  September.  At  the 
moment  when  the  massacres  were 
beginning,  the  court  of  the  Minis- 
ters was  filled  by  a  party  of  men 
demanding  Roland,  whom  Madame 
Roland  succeeded  in  sending  away, 
but  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
charged,  had  they  found  him,  with 
power  to  arrest  him.  It  was  the 
first  public  evidence  of  his  approach- 
ing downfall.  Fear  was  in  every 
heart ;  and  a  confused  apprehension 
of  some  horror,  he  knew  not  what, 
had  induced  Roland  to  warn  the 
authorities  of  the  Commune  to  take 
special  precautions  for  the  public 
safety,  and  above  all,  to  watch  over 
the  prisons.  The  warning  was 
quite  ineffectual;  and  while  Ma- 
dame Roland  parleyed  with  the 
crowd  in  her  courtyard,  and  the 
powerless  Ministry  held  its  con- 
fused council,  the  massacre  of  the 
prisoners,  that  most  horrible  of  all 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  had 
begun.  The  Ministers  did  not  even 
know  of  it  till  the  following  morn- 
ing. What  is  inexplicable,  how- 


ever, is  that  it  was  not  till  the  4th 
September,  after  two  days  of  blood, 
that  Roland's  repeated  order  to 
Santerre,  and  declaration  that  he 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  every  citizen, — tons  atten- 
tats  commis  sur  un  citoyen  quel- 
conque,  —  was  sent  out.  It  was 
placarded  over  all  the  streets  of 
Paris,  while  still,  horror  of  horrors, 
des  curieux  allaient  voir  ce  spec- 
tacle !  and  the  gazer  had  it  in  his 
power  to  turn  from  the  sight  of  the 
mad  and  brutal  executioners  strik- 
ing down  each  pallid  victim  as  he 
or  she  appeared,  to  the  mandate 
upon  the  wall  ordaining  the  s&rete 
des  personnes  et  des  biens,  and  the 
protection  of  every  citizen,  whoever 
he  might  be ! 

This  exhibition  of  impotence 
turns  all  the  utterances  that  poured 
from  that  little  cabinet  in  the  Min- 
ister's house  into  vindications  of 
himself  rather  than  attempts  for 
the  public  weal.  Had  they  come 
from  him  alone,  a  certain  contempt 
for  the  man  who  could  explain  and 
re-explain,  while  blood  was  flowing 
on  every  side,  would  be  our  chief 
sentiment.  But  when  we  remem- 
ber the  woman  behind-backs  writ- 
ing— fighting,  struggling,  apostro- 
phising, denouncing,  with  the  only 
instrument  in  her  power — the  feel- 
ing of  the  calm  spectator  at  this 
far  distance  of  time  and  possibility 
is  softened.  What  could  she  do 
more  ?  She  could  neither  act  nor 
inspire  into  acting  her  formal,  anx- 
ious, panic-stricken  husband,  who 
was  not  made  for  such  a  conflict ; 
nor  even  the  eager,  much-discussing, 
gesticulating  group  who  were  his 
friends  and  hers, — who  filled  her 
salons  with  outcries  of  pain  and 
horror,  and  did  nothing.  All  that 
she  could  do  was  to  placard  the 
walls  with  evidences  that  it  was 
not  his  fault — to  write  his  apology 
and  protest  to  the  Assembly — to 
send  over  all  the  country  his  ex- 
cuses for  what  he  could  not  do, — 
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his  cry  for  the  re-establishnient  of 
law  and  justice.  Hers  was  the  first 
voice  that  was  raised  against  the 
reign  of  blood.  With  a  caution  all 
uncongenial  to  her  fiery  soul,  she 
speaks  of  the  horrible  event :  "It 
were  perhaps  well  to  throw  a  veil 
over  the  events  of  yesterday.  There 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  of  the  human  heart,  which 
makes  excess  follow  victory  :  the 
sea,  roused  by  a  violent  storm,  will 
roar  and  rage  after  that  is  stilled. 
But  let  it  not  continue.  There  is 
still  time ;  but  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose."  Such  is  her  guarded, 
anxious  statement  of  events  that 
make  us  shiver  still.  "Let  them 
take  my  life,"  she  cries,  in  the 
name  of  her  husband,  sick  and  ill 
at  home  with  horror  of  the  blood- 
shed— "  Let  them  take  my  life  ;  I 
desire  to  keep  it  only  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  equality.  If  they 
are  violated,  destroyed,  be  it  by 
the  reign  of  foreign  despots  or  the 
errors  of  a  deceived  people, — I  have 
lived  long  enough."  The  Assembly 
answered  with  enthusiasm  to  this 
address,  printed  it,  and  distributed 
it  over  France — but  did  nothing, 
having  no  more  power  than  Roland. 
And  henceforward,  for  a  little 
while  longer,  the  Rolands,  the 
Gironde,  the  enthusiasts,  hoping 
against  hope  that  something  better 
might  come  of  it,  stood  face  to  face, 
in  a  fever  of  expectation,  with 
those  who  longed  to  shed  their 
blood. 

Various  incidents  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  confused  chaos  of 
alarm  and  dizzy  self-sustenance 
upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  On 
one  occasion  one  of  the  many  miser- 
able informers  of  the  time  accused 
Madame  Roland  of  intrigues  against 
the  Republic.  She  was  called  to 
the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  there 
defended  herself  with  a  grace  and 
nobility  which  made  her  for  one 
brief  intoxicating  moment  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Assembly,  receiving  the 
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homage  of  those  who  had  taken 
their  places  as  her  judges.  She 
merely  mentions  this,  in  passing, 
in  her  Memoirs ;  time  had  become 
too  short  with  her  even  for  the 
record  of  a  moment  which  must, 
one  would  have  thought,  have  stir- 
red the  blood  in  her  veins.  On  the 
other  side,  it  happened  more  than 
once  that  her  husband  and  she  were 
almost  forced  by  their  friends  to 
retire  from  the  ministerial  resi- 
dence, lest  they  should  be  assassin- 
ated in  the  night.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  the  house  being  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men  of  evil 
mien,  she  was  implored  to  disguise 
herself,  and  a  peasant's  dress  was 
chosen  as  the  best  or  easiest  form 
of  disguise. 

"  The  cap  which  she  put  on  was 
thought  not  coarse  enough,  and  an- 
other was  brought  to  her  ;  but  these 
cares  revolted  her,  and  produced  an 
explosion  of  indignation,  in  which  she 
threw  off  hastily  both  cap  and  gown. 
'  I  am  ashamed,'  she  cried,  '  of  the  part 
you  make  me  play.  I  will  neither 
disguise  myself  nor  fly.  If  they  choose 
to  kill  me,  let  them  find  me  in  my  own 
house.  I  owe  this  lesson  of  firm- 
ness to  the  world,  and  I  will  give  it.' 
She  pronounced  these  words  with  so 
much  animation  and  decision  that  no 
one  could  find  a  word  to  say." 

Roland  resigned  his  post  definite- 
ly in  the  beginning  of  January  '93, 
the  day  after  the  condemnation  of 
the  king.  In  April  he  made  a  last 
appeal  for  the  ratification  of  his 
accounts,  all  given  in  with  the 
scrupulous  order  that  distinguished 
him  at  his  demission,  and  for  per- 
mission to  retire  to  the  country. 
The  answer  to  this  application  was 
given  in  the  scene  with  which  this 
sketch  opens.  During  all  the  in- 
tervening time,  the  vile  revolution- 
ary press  had  exceeded  itself  in 
attacks  upon  the  pair.  The  '  Pere 
Duchesne,'  the  most  villainous  ex- 
ample of  what  a  newspaper  address- 
ed to  the  lower  classes  ever  came 
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to,  expended  its  filth  upon  the 
virtuous  Minister  and  his  wife. 
All  the  insults  and  mockery  to 
which  a  woman  exposes  herself, 
who  takes  part  in  public  life,  were 
poured  upon  her  head.  The  Con- 
vention, which  had  owned  the  in- 
fluence of  her  high  courage  and 
eloquence,  as  well  as  of  her  beauty 
and  personal  charms,  began  to 
laugh  with  brutal  insolence  when 
thefemme  JZoland  was  mentioned. 
The  Girondists,  who  had  been 
proud  of  her,  were  twitted  continu- 
ally with  her  influence.  These 
vexatious  outrages,  which  are  made 
in  jest,  are  the  natural  part  of  every 
feminine  combatant ;  but  it  was 
doubly  hard  upon  her,  whom  the 
doom  of  a  man  was  awaiting,  to 
receive  this  too  in  augmentation. 
When  she  was  in  prison,  the  in- 
sulting assaults  of  '  Pere  Duchesne  ' 
were  screamed  out  under  her  win- 
dow, and  especially  an  account  of 
a  supposed  visit  he  had  paid  to  her, 
and  in  which  she  was  made  to  con- 
fess various  horrors. 

After  three  weeks  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  Abbaye,  she  was  lib- 
erated ;  but  on  reaching  her  own 
house,  was  arrested  once  more,  with 
cruel  mockery  of  her  hopes,  and 
carried  to  Sainte  Pelagie,  where  the 
rest  of  her  life  was  spent,  and  where 
all  that  we  have  founded  upon  in 
this  paper  was  written,— the  peace- 
ful idyll  of  her  early  years ;  the 
dreams  of  her  beautiful  youth  ;  the 
compensations  of  her  subdued  exist- 
ence as  Roland's  wife ;  the  hopes 
of  the  dreamer  and  patriot  finding 
in  France  renewed  and  glorious, 
and  in  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  her  country,  a  compensation  for 
all  individual  privations.  We  have 
already  said  that  we  know  no  other 
instance  of  such  a  record  made  in 
such  circumstances.  When  it  was 
her  anxious  office  to  vindicate  Ro- 
land, with  a  hundred  repetitions, 
she  was  sometimes  diffuse,  some- 
times sophistical,  bound  by  what 


was  possible  for  such  a  man  to  say. 
But  her  own  vindication  is  clear 
and  rapid,  without  return  or  equi- 
voque, written  d'un  trait,  as  was 
her  custom.  The  life  of  her  prison 
is  set  before  us  with  a  mingling  of 
calmness  and  fiery  energy.  Much, 
no  doubt,  was  in  her  heart  that  she 
could  not  say.  If  it  ever  occurred 
to  her  (and  who  can  doubt  it  must 
have  done  so  ?),  in  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  Roland  and  most  of  her 
friends  far  away  and  comparatively 
safe  in  the  country,  that  it  was 
somewhat  bitter  to  be  left  alone  to 
bear  all  the  brunt  in  her  own  per- 
son, she  never  allows  this  bitterness 
to  be  apparent.  One  thing  alone 
the  reader  cannot  fail  to  see,  and 
that  is,  that  this  woman,  who  has 
spent  herself  in  his  service,  and 
whose  last  breath  is  to  be  used  in 
defending  him  from  every  imputa- 
tion, had  become  sick  to  the  heart 
of  her  Roland — her  virtuous,  petti- 
fogging statesman,  with  his  bureaux 
and  his  circulars,  his  protests  and 
self-vindications,  his  administrative 
capacity  and  impotent  soul.  Never, 
perhaps,  until  the  moment  came 
when  his  virtuous  feebleness  in 
face  of  so  alarming  an  emergency 
became  apparent,  had  she  realised 
it  fully  :  and  the  tragic  disturbance 
of  the  new  passion  which  had  come 
into  her  life,  and  which  it  did  not 
consist  with  her  high  spirit  and 
sincerity  to  conceal,  although  al- 
ways demeurant  fidele  a  mes  devoirs, 
must  have  imported  the  strangest 
trouble  into  her  life  with  her  hus- 
band, at  the  very  moment  when 
she  was  exercising  every  faculty 
for  his  defence,  and  lived  but  to 
work  for  him.  The  relief  of  her 
escape  from  all  these  complications 
and  from  his  tedious  and  depressing 
company,  and  the  burden  of  his 
problems,  made  her  prison  almost 
a  welcome  refuge.  Once  there, 
with  no  power  to  do  anything  more 
for  him,  she  was  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  a  free  woman ;  and  by 
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moments  gave  vent  to  an  outburst 
like  that  of  the  cavalier: — 

"  If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone  who  are  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty." 

The  few  letters  addressed  to 
Buzot,  the  object  of  her  visionary 
passion,  breathe  this  sentiment  in 
all  its  warmth.  "  I  am  not  afraid 
to  tell  you,  and  you  are  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who  can  under- 
stand it,  that  I  was  not  sorry  to 
be  arrested,"  she  says ;  and  then 
expounds  the  curious  medley  of 
thought  in  her  mind,  not  without 
a  sense,  at  once  pathetic  and 
humorous,  of  the  strange  com- 
plexity of  the  situation. 

"  They  will  thus  be  less  furious, 
less  ardent  against  R.,  I  say  to  my- 
self. If  they  bring  me  to  the  bar,  I 
shall  be  able  to  defend  myself  in  a 
way  that  will  be  useful  to  his  reputa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  I  will  thus 
make  up  to  him  for  anything  that  I 
have  made  him  suffer  ;  but  don't  you 
see  that  in  thus  living  alone  it  is  with 
you  (toi)  that  I  live.  Thus  by  my 
imprisonment  I  sacrifice  myself  to  my 
husband.  I  keep  myself  to  my  friend, 
and  I  owe  to  my  jailors  the  power  of 
conciliating  duty  and  love.  Pity  me 
not !  Others  admire  my  bravery,  but 
know  nothing  of  my  compensations  ! 
you  who  can  feel  all,  preserve  them  by 
the  constancy  of  your  courage." 

There  are  other  descriptions  of 
her  condition  which  rise  to  the 
very  heights  of  poetic-  exaltation. 
But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  these 
letters,  among  all  the  letters  of 
love  that  have  ever  been  written, 
that  the  woman  to  whom  Buzot 
has  become  the  first  of  men  makes 
no  appeal  to  his  love,  or  recollec- 
tion— asks  none  of  those  questions, 
desires  none  of  those  assurances, 
which  are  the  commonplaces  of  pas- 
sion. That  he  should  serve  his 
country  is  what  she  asks.  Writ- 
ing from  the  prison  which  is  sweet 
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to  her,  because  it  sets  her  free  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  visionary  so- 
ciety, these  eloquent  pages  are  more 
full  of  France  than  of  love.  "  I 
wDl  die  satisfied  in  knowing  that 
you  are  effectually  serving  your 
country,"  she  says.  "  Your  letter 
has  sounded  in  my  ears  those  manly 
accents  in  which  I  recognise  a  soul 
proud  and  free,  occupied  with  great 
designs,  superior  to  fate,  capable  of 
the  most  generous  resolutions,  the 
most  sustained  efforts.  .  .  .  Ah, 
it  matters  much,  indeed,  to  know 
if  a  woman  will  live  or  not  after 
you  !  The  question  is  to  preserve 
your  existence,  and  make  it  useful 
to  our  country."  This  was  what  her 
soul  desired  :  after  all  the  babble 
of  talk,  the  pedantry  of  official 
work,  a  man  who  would  servir  effi- 
cacement,  not  falter  and  defend 
himself,  even  by  her  hand.  Alas  ! 
most  pitiful  fate  to  which  a  woman 
can  be  subject — the  fate  which  so 
many  women  have  to  accept  as  in 
a  horrible  satanic  mockery  of  their 
eager  hearts  and  restrained  lives — 
this  man,  too,  knew  no  better  how 
to  servir  efficacement  than  Roland 
himself,  and  died  miserably  by 
his  own  pistol  in  a  field, — not  even 
for  love  of  her,  which  might  have 
been  an  excuse,  but  hunted  down 
by  the  dogs  of  the  Republic,  whom 
neither  he  nor  Roland  had  force 
or  mastery  to  subdue. 

Fortunately  she  did  not  know 
this.  She  knew  that  her  old  Ro- 
land would  not  survive  her,  and 
said  so  with  a  curious  sense  of  his 
dependence  upon  her,  and  absolute 
loyalty,  which,  indeed,  she  repaid 
in  every  act  of  her  life,  and  in  all 
her  dispositions  for  dying,  if  not  in 
her  heart.  But  she  could  not  fore- 
see that  Buzot  would  neither  have 
the  heart  to  sacrifice  himself  to  her 
or  to  live  for  France,  which  would 
have  been  better.  One  more  pic- 
ture of  the  last  stage  of  her  exist- 
ence, of  the  heart  of  the  woman  at 
2  L 
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the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  at  the  end 
of  her  days,  isolated  from  all  the 
world,  and  speaking  in  the  con- 
fidence of  that  supreme  privacy  to 
the  being  whom  in  all  the  world 
she  loved  best : — 

"  Proud  of  being  persecuted  at  a  time 
when  character  and  honour  are  pro- 
scribed, I  should  have  been  able,  even 
without  thee,  to  bear  it  with  dignity ; 
but  you  make  it  sweet  and  dear  to  me. 
The  wicked  think  they  overwhelm 
me  behind  their  iron  bars.  Fools  ! 
what  does  it  matter  to  me  if  I  live 
here  or  there  ?  I  live  everywhere  by 
my  heart,  and  to  shut  me  up  in  a 
prison  is  to  deliver  me  without  draw- 
tsack  to  this  life  of  the  affections.  My 
company  is  what  I  love  ;  my  occupa- 
tion to  think  of  it.  My  duty  when  I 
am  thus  left  alone  limits  itself  to 
wishes  for  all  that  is  good  and  just, 
and  he  whom  I  love  occupies  the  first 
place  in  that  order.  I  know  too  well 
what  is  imposed  upon  me  by  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things,  to  complain  of  the 
violence  which  has  disturbed  that 
course.  And  if  I  am  to  die,  so  be  it : 
I  have  had  what  is  best  in  life,  and  if 
it  lasted  it  might  bring  me  but  new 
sacrifices.  The  moment  when  I  felt 
the  greatest  joy  in  existing, — when  I 
felt  most  strongly  that  exaltation  of 
soul  which  braves  all  dangers,  and 
rejoices  in  braving  them, — is  that  in 
which  I  entered  this  Bastille,  which  my 
executioners  have  chosen  for  me.  .  .  . 
Except  the  trouble  into  which  I  have 
been  thrown  by  the  new  proscriptions, 
I  have  never  enjoyed  greater  calm 
than  in  this  strange  situation,  and  I 
have  felt  the  full  sweetness  of  it  from 
the  moment  when  I  knew  almost  all 
to  be  in  safety,  and  when  I  saw  thee 
working  in  freedom  to  preserve  that 
of  thy  country." 

Yet  she  was  not  always  so  calm 
as  she  says.  At  one  time  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  suicide,  think- 
ing it  no  wrong  to  cheat  the  scaf- 
fold, and  for  the  sake  of  her  child, 
that  the  little  Eudora  might  not 
be  stripped  of  anything.  But  the 
friend  who  could  have  brought  her 
the  means  for  this  would  not  con- 
sent to  it,  and  she  gave  up  the 


idea.  It  was  harder  to  bear  the 
constant  society, — the  sound  of  the 
disgusting  conversations  of  the 
wretched  women  of  the  streets  who 
were  imprisoned  in  the  same  cor- 
ridor. It  is  not  from  her  own  pen 
that  we  have  the  account  of  the 
effect  she  produced  among  them. 
"  The  chamber  of  Madame  Roland  " 
(it  is,  we  think,  Count  Beugnot  who 
speaks)  "became  the  asylum  of 
peace  in  that  hell.  If  she  went 
down  into  the  court,  her  presence 
established  order ;  and  these  unfor- 
tunates, whom  no  human  influence 
had  been  able  hitherto  to  master, 
were  restrained  by  the  fear  of 
offending  her.  She  moved  about 
surrounded  by  women  who  pressed 
round  her  as  around  a  patron  saint." 
It  is  the  same  hand  which  describes 
her  last  appearance,  when  on  her 
way  to  the  tribunal  and  the  scaf- 
fold :— 

"She  wore  a  dress  (une  Anglaise) 
of  white  muslin,  with  a  belt  of  black 
velvet,  a  bonnet  of  elegant  simplicity 
over  her  beautiful  hair,  which  floated 
over  her  shoulders.  Her  face  seemed 
to  me  more  animated  than  usual,  her 
colour  brilliant,  and  a  smile  upon  her 
lips.  "With  one  hand  she  held  the 
train  of  her  dress,  the  other  was 
abandoned  to  a  crowd  of  women  who 
pressed  round  to  kiss  it.  Those  who 
knew  what  fate  attended  her,  sobbed 
round  her,  recommending  her  in  every 
case  to  Providence.  Madame  Roland 
replied  affectionately  to  all.  She  did 
not  promise  to  return,  nor  did  she  tell 
them  that  she  was  going  to  die,  but 
her  words  were  touching  exhortations 
to  peace,  to  courage,  to  hope,  to  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  which  be- 
come misfortune.  ...  I  gave  her 
as  she  passed  my  message  from  Clavi- 
eres.  She  answered  in  few  words  and 
with  a  firm  voice.  She  had  begun  a 
sentence  when  the  cry  of  the  two 
attendants  called  her  to  the  tribunal. 
At  this  cry,  terrible  for  everybody 
but  her,  she  stopped  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  me,  '  Adieu,  monsieur  ;  let  us 
make  peace, — it  is  time.'  Raising  her 
eyes  to  me,  she  saw  that  I  had  diffi- 
culty in  repressing  my  tears,  and  that 
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I  was  violently  agitated.  She  seemed 
touched,  but  added  only  the  word, 
'  Courage ! ' " 

In  the  same  afternoon,  at  half- 
past  four,  when  the  early  shadows 
of  the  November  night  were  gather- 
ing, the  heavy  equipage  of  death 
set  out  from  the  Conciergerie.  It 
rolled  slowly  along  by  the  scenes 
in  which  her  early  life  had  passed. 
The  quays,  the  river,  the  same 
horizon  which  she  had  watched 
from  her  little  window  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset — that  very  window 
itself  looked  down  upon  the  pro- 
cession slowly  moving  along,  the 
centre  of  a  hideous  crowd,  which 
surrounded  with  cries  of  hatred 
the  dark  car  and  the  white  figure 
of  its  occupant.  "There  was  no 
difference  perceptible  in  her,"  says 
another  witness  who  met  the  train 
near  the  Pont-JSTeuf.  "Her  eyes 
were  full  of  light,  her  complexion, 
fresh  and  clear ;  a  smile  was  upon 
her  lips."  Beside  her,  an  image  of 
terror  and  downfall,  with  his  head 
bent  on  his  breast,  was  her  fel- 
low-sufferer, Lamarche,  whom  she 
cheered  and  encouraged,  by  times 
saying  something  which  brought  a 
smile  even  to  his  lips.  When  they 
reached  the  guillotine,  it  was  her 
right  as  a  woman,  the  compliment 
of  French  gallantry  to  its  victims, 
to  die  first.  But  even  then  she 
was  able  to  think  of  her  poor 
companion.  "  Go  first,"  she  said  ; 
"  the  sight  of  my  death  will  be  too 
much  for  you." 

"  The  executioner  hesitated  to  give 
his  consent  to  an  arrangement  con- 
trary to  his  orders.  '  Can  you  refuse 
a  woman  her  last  wish  1 '  she  said  to 
him  with  a  smile.  At  last  her  turn 
came.  While  she  was  being  fastened 
to  the  fatal  block,  her  eyes  encoun- 
tered a  colossal  image  of  Liberty,  a 
statue  made  of  plaster,  which  had 
been  raised  for  the  anniversary  of  the 


10th  of  August.  '  Oh,  Liberty  ! '  she 
cried,  '  how  they  have  cheated  thee  ! ' 
Then  the  knife  fell." 

Poor  old  Roland  in  his  retreat  in 
the  country,  where  he  had  lived 
miserably  like  a  hunted  creature, 
heard  the  news,  and  fainted  when 
he  heard  it.  It  was  discussed  be- 
tween him  and  his  friends,  two  old 
ladies,  who  had  sheltered  him  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives,  what  death 
he  should  die.  The  women  would 
have  had  him  go  to  Paris,  fling 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  com- 
motion, pour  forth  all  the  abhor- 
rence and  indignation  of  his  heart, 
and  claim  the  right  of  dying  like 
his  wife.  The  old  man  had  no 
heart  for  such  a  theatrical  exit,  and 
he,  too,  thought  of  his  child  and 
the  property  that  would  be  confis- 
cated if  he  died  on  the  scaffold.  A 
week  after  his  wife's  death  he  went 
out  alone  from  his  asylum,  and 
walked  through  the  dark  wintry 
night,  one  does  not  know  how  far, 
or  by  what  caprice  he  chose  the 
spot.  He  sat  down  upon  the  low 
wall  of  an  avenue  leading  to  a  little 
country  house,  and  there  in  silence 
and  darkness  put  his  dagger  into 
his  heart.  He  was  found  sitting 
there  next  morning,  calm  and  silent, 
death  not  having  even  changed 
his  position,  with  a  writing  in  his 
pocket,  begging  that  his  remains 
might  be  respected,  as  they  were 
those  of  an  honest  man. 

Buzot  lived  nearly  a  year  after 
him,  wrote  his  memoirs  also,  and 
might  have  lived  to  occupy  a  Gov- 
ernment post,  and  die  in  his  bed 
like  other  men,  but  for  a  search 
that  was  made  from  Bordeaux  after 
the  proscribed.  The  fugitives  had 
not  even  the  skill  to  escape,  except 
by  the  easy  way  of  the  pistol.  And 
here  was  an  end  of  all  their  passion 
and  their  hopes. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


I  HAD  spent  some  years  in  the 
colonies,  doctoring  diggers  and  the 
like  rough-and-ready  folks.  The 
novelty  of  the  strange  scenes  and 
free-and-easy  life  had  at  last  worn 
off,  and  I  found  myself  sighing  for 
the  respectability  of  broadcloth  and 
a  settled  position  in  my  profession. 
Aided  somewhat  by  thrift,  and 
more  by  a  fortunate  land  specula- 
tion, I  had  money  enough  to  sup- 
ply my  wants  for  a  few  years  to 
come ;  so  I  returned  to  England, 
resolved  to  beat  out  a  practice 
somewhere. 

Of  course,  the  first  person  I 
went  to  see  was  John.  He  was 
my  brother  —  my  only  brother, — 
indeed,  the  one  tie  I  had  to  Eng- 
land. We  were  a  couple  of  or- 
phans, but  pretty  sturdy  ones 
withal,  and  well  able  to  wrestle 
with  the  world.  Fortunately,  our 
father  lived  until  his  eldest  son 
was  of  an  age  to  carry  on  his  snug 
country  practice;  so  John  still 
occupied  the  old  red -brick  house 
in  the  main  street  of  the  little  town 
of  Dalebury,  the  same  brass  plate 
on  the  door  doing  duty  for  him  as 
for  his  father  before  him. 

I  found  old  John — so  his  clos- 
est friends  ever  called  him — little 
changed :  rather  graver  in  mien, 
perhaps,  but  with  the  same  honest 
eyes  and  kindly  smile,  winning  at 
once  the  confidence,  and  soon  the 
love,  of  men  and  women.  As  we 
clasped  hands  and  looked  in  each 
other's  faces,  we  knew  that  the 
years  which  had  made  men  of 
us  had  only  deepened  our  boyish 
love. 

It  was  pleasant,  very  pleasant, 
for  a  wanderer  like  myself  to  find 
such  a  welcome  awaiting  him.  It 
was  good  to  sit  once  more  in  that 


cosy  old  room  and  talk  with  John 
late  into  the  night,  discussing  all 
that  had  happened  since  last  we 
sat  there.  I  had  many  questions 
to  ask.  Dalebury  is  only  a  little 
town.  Having  been  born  and  bred 
there,  I  knew  all  the  inhabitants. 
I  had  not  been  abroad  long  enough 
to  forget  old  friends,  so  I  plied  John 
with  many  inquiries  as  to  the  fate 
of  one  or  another.  After  a  while 
I  asked — 

"  Who  lives  now  in  the  old  house 
at  the  corner — where  the  Tanners 
lived  once  1 " 

"  A  widow  lady  and  her 
daughter,  named  Dorvaux." 

"French,  I  suppose,  from  the 
name  1 " 

"N"o,  I  believe  not.  Her  late 
husband  was  French  ;  but  as  far 
as  I  have  learned,  Mrs  Dorvaux  is 
an  Englishwoman." 

"New-comers!  They  must  be 
quite  an  acquisition  to  Dalebury. 
Are  they  pleasant  people?" 

"  I  don't  know, — at  least,  I  only 
know  the  daughter.  She  is  very 
beautiful,"  added  John,  with  some- 
thing very  much  like  a  sigh. 

My  quick  ears  caught  the  sus- 
picious sound.  Could  I  be  on  the 
eve  of  an  interesting  discovery  ? 

"Very  beautiful,  is  she?  And 
what  may  her  Christian  name 
be?" 

"  Fleurette — Fleurette,"  replied 
John,  repeating  the  soft  French 
name,  and  lingering  upon  it  as 
though  it  were  sweet  to  his  lips, 
like  wine. 

Then  he  changed  the  conversa- 
tion, and  far  away  we  drifted  from, 
beautiful  maidens  and  musical 
names  as  I  recounted  some  of 
my  colonial  exploits, — how  I  had 
treated  strange  accidents,  out -of- 
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the-way  diseases,  ghastly  gunshot- 
wounds  ;  till  our  talk  became  purely 
professional,  and  without  cheerful- 
ness or  interest  for  the  laity. 

I  spent  the  next  day  in  look- 
ing up  old  friends  and  neighbours. 
I  had  brought  money  back  with 
me,  —  not  very  much,  it  is  true, 
but  rumour  had  been  kind  enough 
to  magnify  the  amount,  so  every 
one  was  glad  to  see  me.  Mind, 
I  don't  say  this  cynically  ;  I  only 
mean  that,  leaving  the  nuisance 
of  appeals  to  the  pocket,  for  old 
sake's  sake,  out  of  the  question,  all 
must  feel  greater  pleasure  at  see- 
ing a  rolling-stone  come  back  fair- 
ly coated  with  moss  than  scraped 
bare.  So  all  my  old  friends  made 
much  of  me,  and  I  wondered  why 
the  world  in  general  should  be 
accused  of  forgetfulness. 

Whilst  I  was  at  one  house,  an- 
other visitor  entered,  and  I  was 
introduced  to  Miss  Dorvaux.  As 
I  heard  her  name,  the  recollection 
of  my  grave  brother's  midnight 
sigh  made  me  look  at  her  intently 
and  curiously  —  more  so,  I  fear, 
than  politeness  allowed. 

Now  you  must  decide  for  your- 
self as  to  whether  Fleurette  Dor- 
vaux was  beautiful.  When  I  say, 
candidly,  only  one  person  in  the 
world  admires  her  more  than  I  do, 
only  one  person  is  her  more  de- 
voted slave  than  I  am,  I  confess 
myself  a  partial  witness,  whose 
testimony  carries  little  weight. 
But  to  my  eyes  that  day,  Fleurette 
appeared  this.  About  twenty  years 
of  age;  scarcely  middle  height, 
but  with  a  dainty,  rounded  figure ; 
brunette,  with  dark -brown  eyes, 
long  black  lashes,  making  those 
eyes  look  darker, — such  black  eye- 
brows and  such  black  hair !  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin  as  perfect  as  could 
be  :  such  a  bright,  bonny,  lively 
little  woman !  Not,  I  decided  at 
first,  the  wife  for  a  hard-working, 
sober  doctor  like  John  Penn. 

Stay — is  the  girl  so  bright,   so 


lively,  after  all?  On  her  entry 
she  had  greeted  my  friends  with  a 
gay  laugh  and  merry  words,  empha- 
sised with  vivacious  little  French 
gestures,  and  for  a  few  minutes  she 
was  all  life  and  sunshine.  She 
seemed  interested  when  she  heard 
my  name,  and  with  easy  grace  be- 
gan talking  to  me  thoughtfully  and 
sensibly.  As  she  talked,  some- 
thing in  her  manner  told  me  that 
life  was  not  all  sweetness  to  her. 
At  times  her  bright  brown  eyes 
looked  even  grave  and  serious,  and 
the  smile,  ever  on  her  lips  as  she 
spoke,  softened  to  a  pensive  smile. 
The  first  impression  she  made  on 
me,  the  idea  that  she  was  only  a 
brilliant  little  butterfly  thing,  left 
me,  and  I  hastened  to  atone  men- 
tally for  the  wrong  I  had  done  her 
by  thinking,  I  am  for  once  mis- 
taken; the  girl  has  plenty  of  sense, 
and,  likely  enough,  will  and  purpose 
in  that  pretty  head  of  hers.  How- 
ever, grave  or  gay,  wise  or  foolish, 
I  saw  in  Fleurette  Dorvaux  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  pictured  woe 
for  many  a  youth  in  Dalebury. 

After  John  had  seen  the  last  of 
his  patients  that  night,  he  joined 
me  in  the  old  room,  and  with  a 
bottle  of  good  wine  between  us,  I 
said — 

"  I  saw  your  beautiful  Miss 
Dorvaux  to-day." 

John  started  as  he  heard  her 
name,  but  made  no  reply ;  so  I  de- 
termined to  learn  all  that  was  to 
be  learned. 

It  was  a  very  easy  task.  Old 
John  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
keep  a  secret  from  me — it  may  be, 
he  never  meant  to  keep  this.  Any- 
way, in  a  short  time  I  had  the 
whole  history  of  his  love. 

Fleurette  and  her  mother  came 
to  Dalebury  some  twelve  months 
ago,  and  John,  whose  heart  had 
been  proof  against  all  local  charms, 
had  at  once  surrendered.  There 
was  something  in  the  girl  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  others.  Her  beauty, 
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her  gracefulness,  even  her  pretty 
little  foreign  ways,  had  taken  him 
by  storm ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  symptoms  he  described, 
his  case  was  very  soon  as  desperate 
as  that  of  a  boy  of  twenty.  It 
may  be,  the  very  strength  of  the 
constitution  which  had  so  long  de- 
fied love  made  the  fever  rage  more 
fiercely.  Yet,  severe  as  the  attack 
was,  the  cure  seemed  easy  enough. 
He  had  a  comfortable  home  and  a 
good  income  to  be  shared ;  so  he  set 
to  work  seriously  to  win  Fleur- 
ette's  love.  All  seemed  going  on 
as  well  as  could  be  wished;  the 
girl  appeared  happy  in  his  society, 
and,  if  she  showed  him  no  tangible 
marks  of  preference,  pleased  and 
flattered  by  his  attentions.  Yet 
at  last,  when  he  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife,  she  refused  him — sweetly 
and  sadly,  it  is  true,  but  neverthe- 
less firmly  refused  him. 

Now  although  I,  being  four  years 
younger,  and,  moreover,  his  brother, 
choose  to  laugh  at  John — call  him 
grave,  sober,  and  old — you  must 
understand  this  is  all  in  jest  and 
by  way  of  good-fellowship,  and  that 
John  Perm  was  a  man  any  girl 
should  be  proud  of  winning.  He 
was  no  hero,  or  genius,  or  anything 
of  that  sort ;  but  then  most  of 
us  move  among  ordinary  men  and 
women,  and  only  know  heroes,  he- 
roines, and  geniuses,  as  we  know 
princes  and  dukes,  by  name.  He 
was  a  clever,  hard-working  doctor, 
with  a  good  provincial  practice. 
Modesty  deters  me  from  saying 
much  about  his  personal  appear- 
ance, as  the  world  sees  a  strong- 
likeness  between  us.  I  will  only 
say  he  was  tall  and  well-built,  and 
carried  in  his  face  a  certain  look 
of  power,  which  right-minded 
women  like  to  see  with  men  who 
seek  their  love.  His  age  was  some- 
thing over  thirty.  Our  family  was 
good  and  our  name  unsullied. 
What  could  have  induced  Fleurette 
Dorvaux  to  reject  him  ?  Beautiful 


she  might  be ;  but  the  times  are 
mercenary,  and  beautiful  girls  don't 
win  the  love  of  a  man  like  John 
every  day  in  the  week. 

Although  John  told  me  all  about 
it  in  a  cynical  sort  of  way,  which 
sat  upon  him  as  badly  as  another 
man's  coat  might,  he  could  not  con- 
ceal from  me  how  deeply  wounded 
he  was — how  disappointed — and 
how  intense  had  been  his  love  for 
the  girl.  As  he  finished  his  recital 
I  grasped  his  hand,  saying,  with 
the  assurance  of  one  who  has  seen 
much  life — 

"  Hard  work  is  the  best  antidote, 
and  you  seem  to  have  plenty  of 
that— you  will  forget  all  about  it 
in  time,  old  fellow." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall.  I  feel 
like  a  man  who,  having  been  kept 
in  twilight  all  his  life,  is  shown 
the  sun  for  an  hour,  and  then 
again  put  back  into  twilight.  He 
will  forget  the  sun  no  more  than  I 
shall  forget  Fleurette." 

"  She  seemed  to  me  such  a  sweet 
girl,"  I  said,  doubtfully. 

"She  is  perfect,"  said  John. 
"  You  have  seen  nothing  of  her 
as  yet.  Wait  until  you  can  fathom 
the  depths  of  thought  and  feeling 
under  that  bright  exterior.  Then 
you  will  say  I  was  not  wrong  in 
loving  her  as  I  did — as  I  do  even 
now." 

"  Has  any  one  else  won  her  1 
Was  that  the  reason  she  refused 
you?" 

"No  one.  She  loves  me,  and  me 
only." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  I  asked, 
greatly  surprised. 

"That  evening  when  she  told 
me  firmly  and  decisively  she  would 
never  marry  me  —  never  could 
marry  me, — even  whilst  I  said  mad 
cruel  words  to  her,  I  saw  love  in 
her  tearful  eyes.  And  when,  for- 
getting all,  I  held  her  and  kissed 
her  once,  and  once  only,  I  felt  her 
lips  linger  on  mine.  Then  she 
broke  away  and  fled ;  but  I  know 
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such  a  woman  as  Fleurette  Dorvaux 
would  not  suffer  a  man's  kiss  unless 
she  loved  him.  She  wrote  me  a 
few  lines  the  next  day,  telling  me 
it  could  not  be,  begging  me  not 
even  to  ask  her  why.  Since  then 
she  shuns  me,  and  all  is  at  an  end ; 
so  please  talk  no  more  about  it." 

Here  was  a  nice  complication  ! 
Here  was  a  knot  to  untie  !  John 
refused  by  a  girl  who  loved  him  ! 
I  own  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  as- 
sert his  belief  in  her  love,  as,  some- 
how, it  pained  me  to  think  of  Fleur- 
ette sporting  with  a  man's  heart. 
Although,  as  I  told  you,  I  deter- 
mined, at  first,  that  she  was  not  the 
right  wife  for  John,  I  had  soon  re- 
canted, and  thought  now  how  she 
would  light  up  the  old  house,  and 
how  happy  John  would  be  with 
such  a  bright  little  woman  to  greet 
him  when  he  returned  of  an  even- 
ing weary  and  fagged.  So  I  re- 
solved to  see  all  I  could  of  Fleur- 
ette, to  study  her,  and  if  I  found 
her  as  good  as  John  said,  to  use 
my  skill  in  untying  the  knot  and 
smoothing  the  strands  of  their 
lives.  I  never  doubted  my  ability 
to  arrange  the  matter.  I  had  al- 
ways been  an  able  family  diplom- 
atist. Had  I  not,  at  New  Durham, 
brought  Roaring  Tom  Mayne  back 
to  his  faithful  but  deserted  wife, 
and  seen  them  commence  life  to- 
gether again  with  courage  and  con- 
tentment ?  Had  I  not  made  those 
two  old  friends  and  partners,  who 
for  some  time  had  been  prowl- 
ing about  with  revolvers  in  their 
pockets,  hoping  to  get  a  snap  shot 
at  each  other,  shake  hands,  and, 
eventually,  left  them  working  a 
new  claim  together?  Had  I  not 
stopped  pretty  Polly  Smith  from 
running  away  with  that  scamp 
Dick  Long,  who  had  two  or  three 
wives  already,  somewhere  up  coun- 
try ?  In  fact,  so  successful  had  I 
been  in  arranging  other  people's 
affairs,  that  it  seemed  to  an  experi- 
enced hand  like  myself  an  easy 


matter  to  place  John  and  Fleurette 
on  a  proper  footing. 

Dalebury  is  a  very  little  town. 
Its  enemies  even  call  it  a  village ; 
but  as  we  boast  of  a  mayor  and  a 
corporation,  we  can  afford  to  treat 
their  sneers  with  contempt.  Dif- 
ferent people  may  hold  different 
opinions  as  to  whether  life  is  pleas- 
anter  in  large  cities  or  small  towns; 
but  at  any  rate,  one  advantage  a 
small  place  like  Dalebury  offers  is, 
that  everybody  knows  everything 
about  every  one  else.  You  cannot 
hide  a  farthing  rushlight  under  a 
bushel.  So  if  anybody  has  any- 
thing to  keep  secret,  don't  let  him 
pitch  his  tent  in  Dalebury. 

With  the  universal  knowledge 
of  one's  neighbours'  affairs  pervad- 
ing the  Dalebury  atmosphere,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  first  person  I 
chose  to  ask  hastened  to  give  me 
all  the  information  respecting  the 
Dorvaux  that  Dalebury  had  as  yet 
been  able  to  acquire.  Mrs  Dor- 
vaux was  a  widow;  not  rich,  but, 
it  was  supposed,  fairly  well  off: 
she  was  a  great  invalid,  and  rarely 
or  ever  went  out.  Appearing  to 
dislike  society,  she  received  no  one, 
and  scarcely  any  one  knew  her. 
Those  with  whom  she  had  been 
brought  in  contact  stated  she 
was  a  quiet,  ladylike  woman,  who 
spoke  very  little.  It  was  not 
known  from  whence  they  had  come 
— probably  France;  but  this  was 
only  conjecture,  and  the  absence 
of  certainty  rather  distressed  Dale- 
bury.  They  kept  only  one  ser- 
vant, an  old  woman,  who  had  been 
with  them  many  years.  Fleurette 
had  made  many  friends,  and,  it 
seemed,  few,  if  any,  enemies.  She 
did  not  go  out  much,  being  de- 
voted to  her  invalid  mother;  but 
every  one  was  glad  of  her  company 
when  she  chose  to  give  it.  Alto- 
gether, Dalebury  had  nothing  to 
say  against  the  new-comers — a  fact 
speaking  volumes  in  their  favour. 

After  this,  as  we  were  such  near 
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neighbours,  I  used  frequently  to 
encounter  Fleurette,  and  would 
often  join  her  and  walk  with  her. 
Whether  she  knew  that  John's 
secret  was  mine,  I  could  not  say, 
but  she  met  my  friendly  advances 
half-way.  The  more  I  saw  of  her, 
the  more  I  wondered  how  I  could 
have  thought  her  so  lively  and 
gay.  Whatever  she  might  seem 
to  others,  there  was,  to  me  at 
least,  a  vein  of  thoughtful  sad- 
ness in  the  girl's  character  —  at 
times  I  even  fancied  it  approached 
to  despondency  ;  and  I  felt  almost 
angry  with  her,  knowing  that  a 
turn  of  her  finger  would  bring  one 
of  the  best  fellows  in  England  to 
her  feet.  We  met  old  John  once 
or  twice  as  we  were  walking  to- 
gether. Fleurette  cast  down  her 
long  lashes  and  simply  bowed. 

"  Of  course  you  know  my  brother 
well  ?  "  I  said. 

"I  have  often  met  him, "answered 
Fleurette,  calmly. 

"  And  you  like  him,  I  hope  1 " 

"  I  like  Dr  Penn  very  much," 
she  replied,  simply. 

"  He  is  the  best  fellow  and  the 
best  brother  in  the  world,"  I  said ; 
and  then  I  told  Fleurette  what  we 
had  been  to  each  other  as  boys  : 
how  John  had  been  as  careful  of 
me  as  the  mother  who  was  dead 
might  have  been — how  we  loved 
each  other  now ;  and  as  I  spoke,  I 
saw  a  blush  on  her  clear  brown 
cheek,  and  although  she  said  noth- 
ing, her  eyes  when  they  next  met 
mine  were  wistful  and  kind. 

I  shall  soon  make  it  all  right,  I 
thought,  as  I  noted  her  look,  and 
resolved  to  argue  the  matter  on 
the  first  fitting  occasion. 

There  is  a  little  river — a  tri- 
butary to  a  large  one  —  running 
through  Dalebury.  Being  too  shal- 
low for  navigation,  it  is  not  of 
much  use  except  as  a  water  supply, 
and  for  angling.  Still,  one  who 
knows  it  can  get  a  boat  with  a 
light  draught  a  long  way  up.  One 


afternoon,  thinking  a  little  exer- 
cise would  do  me  good,  I  procured 
such  a  boat,  and  started  to  row  up 
as  far  as  I  could,  and  drift  leisurely 
back  with  the  current.  For  some 
distance  on  one  side  of  the  stream 
are  rich  fertile  meadows ;  and  the 
path  along  the  bank,  through  these 
meadows,  is  a  favourite  walk  with 
the  Dalebury  folk.  As  I  paddled 
my  boat  up  the  stream,  guiding  its 
course  by  the  old  landmarks,  which 
came  fresh  to  my  memory  as  though 
I  were  a  boy  yet,  and  startling  the 
water-rats,  descendants  of  those 
amongst  whom  John  and  I  made 
such  havoc  years  ago,  I  saw  in 
front  of  me  on  the  river-bank  the 
dainty  little  figure  of  Fleurette. 
As  I  looked  at  her  over  my  shoulder, 
I  could  see  she  was  walking  slowly, 
with  her  head  bent  down,  as  one  in 
thought.  Thinking  of  John  and 
her  own  folly,  perhaps,  I  said.  So 
preoccupied  was  she,  that  the  sound 
of  my  oars  did  not  attract  her  at- 
tention until  I  was  close  to  her. 
Then,  seeing  who  it  was,  she  wait- 
ed whilst  I  rowed  to  the  bank  on 
which  she  stood. 

"Good afternoon,  Miss  Dorvaux," 
I  said ;  "if  you  will  step  into  my 
boat,  I  will  row  you  as  far  as  the 
shallows  will  let  me,  and  then  back 
home." 

Fleurette  hesitated.  "  Thank 
you,  Mr  Penn;  I  think  I  prefer 
strolling  along  the  river-bank." 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  tie  my  boat 
to  this  willow  -  stump,  and,  with 
your  permission,  walk  with  you. 
But  you  had  far  better  come  with 
me :  the  boat  is  quite  safe,  and  I 
have  not  forgotten  my  cunning." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  said 
the  girl,  stepping  lightly  into  the 
stern  of  the  boat ;  whilst  I  thought, 
here  is  the  chance  to  reason  and 
expostulate,  and  doubted  little  that 
my  arguments  would  let  me  bring 
Fleurette  back  ready  to  accept  her 
fate.  Well,  pride  goeth  before  a 
fall! 
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Yet  for  a  while  I  said  nothing 
to  my  companion.  I  did  not  even 
look  at  her.  Poor  little  Fleurette! 
I  saw,  as  soon  as  we  met,  that  tears 
were  on  those  dark  lashes.  The 
smile  on  her  lip  belied  them,  but 
the  tears  were  there,  nevertheless. 
So  I  waited  for  them  to  disappear 
before  I  talked  to  her,  although 
I  half  suspected  my  words  might 
bring  others  to  replace  the  vanish- 
ing drops. 

Presently  Fleurette  cried,  in  a 
voice  of  pleasure,  "  There  are 
some  water-lilies !  Can  we  get 
them  ? " 

With  some  trouble  I  got  the  boat 
near  them,  and  Fleurette  gathered 
three  or  four.  As  she  sat  opening 
the  white  cups  and  spreading  out 
the  starry  blooms,  I  said,  "Why 
are  you  always  so  sad,  Miss  Dor- 
vaux  1 " 

"Am  I  sad?  Very  few  people 
in  Dalebury  give  me  credit  for  that, 
I  fancy." 

"  My  eyes  look  deeper  down  than 
the  Dalebury  eyes.  To  me  you  are 
always  sad.  Why  is  it  ?  You 
have  youth,  beauty,  and,  if  you 
wished  it,  love.  Why  is  it  ? " 

Fleurette  turned  her  eyes  to 
mine.  "Do  you  think  these  pale 
lilies  have  any  hidden  troubles,  Mr 
Penn  ? " 

"None,  I  should  say.  They 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  you 
know." 

"The  people  who  toil  and  spin 
are  not  the  only  people  who  are 
unhappy  in  the  world,"  said  Fleur- 
ette, softly. 

"Nor  are  the  water-lilies  the 
only  flowers  who  shut  up  their 
hearts,  and  only  open  them  after 
great  persuasion." 

She  placed  one  of  the  white  stars 
in  her  dark  hair,  and  said,  "We 
are  getting  quite  poetical  this  after- 
noon. Was  that  a  kingfisher  flew 
by?" 

Of  course  it  was  no  more  a  king- 
fisher than  it  was  an  ostrich ;  and 


as  Fleurette  was  now  my  prisoner 
in  mid-stream,  I  was  not  going  to 
let  her  escape  or  evade  my  ques- 
tions for  any  bird  that  "flew. 

I  steadied  the  boat  with  an  occa- 
sional dip  of  the  oars,  and  looking 
her  full  in  the  face,  asked,  "  Fleur- 
ette, why  do  you  treat  John  so 
strangely  ? " 

Her  eyes  dropped.  "  I  scarcely 
understand  you,"  she  said. 

"You  understand  fully.  Why 
did  you  refuse  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  I  might  plead  a  woman's  privi- 
lege. If  we  cannot  choose,  we  can 
at  least  decline  to  be  the  choice  of 
any  particular  man." 

"  You  might  plead  it  if  you  did 
not  love  him ;  but  you  will  not 
plead  it,  Fleurette.  It  is  because 
I  know  you  love  him  I  ask  you  for 
an  answer  to  my  question." 

Her  fingers  toyed  nervously  with 
her  lilies,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  If  I  thought  you  did  not  care 
for  him — if  you  can  tell  me  so — my 
question  is  answered,  and  I  am 
satisfied.  Answer  me,  Fleurette." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  I  saw 
her  brave  brown  eyes  shining 
through  her  tears. 

"The  proudest  day  in  my  life 
was  when  John  Penn  asked  me  to 
be  his  wife — the  happiest  day  would 
be  the  day  I  married  him,  and  that 
will  be  never." 

"Never,  Fleurette?" 

' '  Never  —  never  —  never.  Un- 
less  "  here  the  girl  gave  a  sort 

of  shudder,  and  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands. 

"Tell  me  what  obstacle  there 
can  be,"  I  said,  gently. 

"  I  cannot.  I  will  not.  If  I 
could  not  tell  John,  why  should  I 
tell  you?" 

"  Your  mother  is  a  great  invalid, 
is  she  not  ? "  I  asked,  after  a  pause, 

"  Yes,"  replied  Fleurette. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  fear  John 
would  wish  you  to  leave  her?  Is 
that  the  reason,  Fleurette  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you  nothing,"  she 
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said,  firmly.  "  Put  me  ashore, 
please." 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Fleurette,"  I 
said,  resting  on  my  oars.  "  Then 
I  give  you  fair  warning,  I  shall 
never  cease  until  I  find  out  every- 
thing." 

The  girl's  face  flushed  with  anger. 
"  What  right  have  you,"  she  cried, 
"  to  attempt  to  pry  into  my  private 
life  ?  I  hate  you  !  Put  me  ashore 
at  once." 

Fleurette  not  only  had  a  will 
but  a  temper  of  her  own. 

"  I  will  not,"  I  said,  "  until  you 
give  me  some  message  I  can  take 
to  John, — some  word  that  will  let 
him  live  on  hope,  at  least." 

"  Will  you  put  me  ashore  ? "  said 
Fleurette,  stamping  her  foot.  My 
only  answer  was  a  stroke  of  the 
oars  which  sent  the  boat  some 
yards  further  up  the  stream. 

"Then  I  shall  go  myself,"  said 
Fleurette ;  and  before  I  could  com- 
prehend her  meaning,  she  simply 
slipped  overboard,  and  in  a  couple 
of  seconds  was  standing  on  the 
river-bank,  with  the  water  dripping 
from  her  petticoats.  She  darted 
across  the  meadow  without  even 
looking  back,  and  left  me  feeling 
supremely  ridiculous.  The  river 
was  scarcely  knee -deep  at  this 
point,  so  she  ran  no  risk  of  drown- 
ing, and  only  suffered  the  incon- 
venience of  wet  shoes  and  skirts ; 
but  I  could  not  divest  myself  of 
the  idea  that  had  there  been  six 
feet  of  water  there,  the  beautiful 
little  vixen  would  have  gone  over- 
board just  the  same.  I  had  been 
completely  outwitted  by  a  girl  of 
twenty;  but  then  no  one  could 
imagine  that  a  young  lady  of  the 
present  day,  attired  in  an  elegant 
walking-dress,  would  jump  out  of  a 
boat  to  avoid  his  society,  however 
angry  she  might  be.  Yet  I  felt 
very  foolish  as  I  drifted  back  to 
Dalebury,  and  doubted  whether  I 
had  done  John's  cause  any  good. 

"After   all,"    I    said,    "perhaps 


my  boasted  tact  and  diplomacy 
only  pass  muster  in  the  free-and- 
easy  community  of  New  Durham, 
and  I  shall  be  a  failure  in  England. 
I  had  better  take  the  first  steamer 
and  go  back  again." 

I  met  Fleurette  in  the  road  the 
next  morning.  Her  features  wore 
a  demure  smile. 

"  You  treated  me  shamefully,"  I 
said. 

"  I  am  the  one  to  complain,  I 
think.  The  idea  of  attempting  to 
keep  me  against  my  will !  My  boots 
were  spoiled  ;  I  was  made  most  un- 
comfortable, and  had  to  explain 
my  draggled  appearance  as  best  I 
could." 

"  But  fancy  my  horror  when  you 
stepped  out  of  the  boat;  and  picture 
what  a  fool  I  have  felt  ever  since. 
Nevertheless  I  forgive  you,"  I  said, 
magnanimously. 

"  And  I  forgive  you,"  said  Fleur- 
ette, with  deep  meaning  in  her 
voice.  So  we  shook  hands,  and 
renewed  our  compact  of  friendship. 

I  had  now  been  at  Dalebury 
nearly  a  month,  and  purposed, 
whilst  I  had  time  to  spare,  to 
make  a  little  trip  to  the  Contin- 
ent. I  intended  to  stay  there  two 
months,  then  return  and  commence 
work.  A  few  days  before  I  left 
Dalebury,  I  heard  that  some  one 
was  ill  at  the  house  at  the  corner ; 
and  with  the  remembrance  of  Fleur- 
ette's  wet  shoes  and  stockings  be- 
fore me,  I  was  very  uneasy.  How- 
ever, we  soon  ascertained  that  Mrs 
Dorvaux  was  the  sufferer,  and  that 
Dr  Bush,  from  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  had  been  called  in.  I  know 
this  was  very  annoying  to  John, 
as  Dr  Bush  and  he  were  not  the 
best  of  friends.  In  his  professional 
capacity  he  would,  I  believe,  have 
attended  Fleurette  herself  without 
show  of  emotion;  so  why  not  Fleur- 
ette's  mother  ?  Nothing,  of  course, 
could  be  said,  as  we  live  in  a  free 
country,  and  people  may  employ 
what  doctor  they  choose. 
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Evidently  Mrs  Dorvaux's  illness 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  I  soon 
saw  Fleu/ette  about  again.  She 
looked  pale  and  worn,  probably 
from  watching  and  nursing  her 
mother.  My  holiday  at  Dalebury 
had  now  run  down  to  its  last  dregs, 
so  when  we  met  it  was  to  say  good- 
bye. 

"  Can  it  never  be,  Fleurette  ? " 
I  whispered,  as  our  hands  .met 
before  parting. 

"  Never,"  she  replied — "  never. 
Good-bye — good-bye. " 

Poor  old  John  !  poor  little  Fleur- 
ette !  What  mystery  was  it  that 
stayed  the  happiness  of  these  two  ? 

I  returned  home  from  my  travels, 
tired  of  idleness.  Having  heard  of 
an  opening  that  promised  well,  I 
ran  down  to  Dalebury  to  consult 
my  brother.  John  and  I  were 
very  bad  correspondents,  so  I  had 
no  news  of  the  little  town  since  I 
sojourned  there.  As  I  passed  the 
house  at  the  corner  I  saw  it  was 
void.  I*  They  have  left,"  said  John, 
as  I  eagerly  asked  the  reason. 

"  Left !  Where  have  they  gone 
to?" 


"No  one  knows,"  said  John, 
sadly.  "Shortly  after  you  went 
abroad,  common  rumour  said  they 
were  thinking  of  quitting ;  and 
last  month  they  did  go." 

"Did  she  leave  no  word  —  no 
message  for  you?" 

"  Only  this,"  replied  John,  open- 
ing a  drawer  in  front  of  him,  where 
he  kept  a  variety  of  cheerful-look- 
ing instruments.  "  I  found  this 
one  morning  on  the  seat  of  my  car- 
riage. I  suppose  she  threw  it  in." 

A  single  flower,  the  stem  passed 
through  a  piece  of  paper  with  the 
word  "  Adieu  "  pencilled  on  it. 

Sorry  as  I  was  to  hear  the  news, 
I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  as 
John  replaced  the  flower  in  the 
drawer.  It  seemed  almost  ba- 
thos, that  little  rose,  tossed  into  a 
doctor's  carriage,  and  now  lying 
amongst  old  lancets,  forceps,  and 
other  surgical  instruments. 

The  weeks,  the  months,  even 
the  years,  passed  by,  and  we  heard 
nothing  of  Fleurette.  The  flower, 
doubtless  still  lying  in  the  drawer, 
was  all  that  was  left  of  old  John's 
little  romance. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Three  years  soon  went  by.  I 
was  still  in  England.  I  had  pur- 
chased a  share  in  a  London  prac- 
tice, and  although  I  found  much 
drudgery  in  my  work,  it  was  a 
paying  practice,  and  which  would 
eventually  be  entirely  mine,  as  my 
partner,  who  was  growing  old  and 
rich,  talked  of  retiring. 

Once  or  twice  in  every  year  I 
had  been  down  to  Dalebury.  All 
was  the  same  there.  John  was 
still  unmarried ;  and  if  he  said 
nothing  about  her,  I  knew  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  dainty  little  girl 
who  had  rejected  his  love.  Yet 
not  a  word  had  Fleurette  sent  him. 
She  might  be  dead  or  married,  for 
all  we  knew.  I  often  used  to 


wonder  whether  I  should  ever  meet 
her  again — whether  I  should  ever 
learn  her  secret  trouble,  for  I  felt 
that  Fleurette's  sadness  was  not  so 
much  from  having  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  being  John's  wife,  as  from 
the  cause  that  compelled  her  to 
take  that  step.  I  could  only  hope, 
and  say  a  word  now  and  then  to 
encourage  John  to  hope  also. 

One  day  whilst  snatching  a  hasty 
lunch,  I  was  informed  I  was  wanted 
at  once.  I  found  a  respectable  ser- 
vant waiting  for  me. 

"  Please  to  come  to  my  mistress 
at  once,  sir,"  she  said.  "She  is 
taken  very  ill,  all  of  a  sudden." 

"  Where  does  she  live  ? "  I  asked. 
The  servant  named  a  street  with- 
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in  a  short  distance,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  at  the  house. 

It  was  in  that  description  of 
street  we  term  respectable — dull, 
quiet,  and  respectable,  —  small 
houses  on  each  side  letting  at  low 
rents — rents,  most  likely,  decreas- 
ing as  an  old  tenant  left  and  a 
new  tenant  came  in  :  the  sort  of 
place  where  the  falling  gentleman 
and  the  rising  clerk  or  workman 
meet  in  their  downward  and  up- 
ward course.  On  our  way  I  asked 
the  servant  what  had  happened  to 
her  mistress. 

"  I  found  her  sitting  in  her 
chair,  sir,  looking  so  wild  and 
talking  such  gibberish,  that  I  came 
for  you  as  fast  as  I  could." 

She  led  the  way  to  a  sitting- 
room.  "  Mistress  was  in  there  when 
I  left ;  will  you  please  go  in,  sir  1 " 

I  went  in,  but  no  mistress  was 
visible.  I  saw,  with  a  quick 
glance,  that  the  room  was  prettily 
furnished  —  many  little  feminine 
knick-knacks  lying  about.  Hanging 
to  an  easel  near  the  window  were 
two  dead  birds,  a  goldfinch,  and  a 
bullfinch,  and  on  the  easel  stood  a 
China  plate,  painted  with  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  models. 
"Decayed  gentlefolks,"  I  said  to 
myself ;  but  the  servant's  voice, 
calling  me  from  above,  put  an  end 
to  all  further  speculations.  There 
was  evident  alarm  in  the  girl's 
voice  ;  so  I  hastened  up-stairs,  and, 
just  inside  the  door  of  a  bedroom, 
saw  a  woman  lying  on  the  floor, 
either  dead  or  insensible. 

With  the  servant's  assistance  I 
lifted  her  up  and  placed  her  on 
the  bed ;  then  proceeded  to  as- 
certain what  was  the  matter.  It 
needed,  alas !  very  little  profes- 
sional skill  to  determine  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  her  illness.  I  had 
before  me  one  of  those  sad  cases, 
unfortunately  becoming  more  and 
more  common,  of  drunkenness  in 
one  whose  education  and  station 
in  life  should  have  raised  her  far 


above  such  a  vice.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  Even  if  the  odour 
of  the  woman's  breath  had  not 
told  me  the  truth,  I  had  seen  too 
many  drunken  women  in  my  time 
to  be  deceived.  I  could  do  little 
to  relieve  her,  then ;  and  after  as- 
suring the  frightened  servant  her 
mistress  was  in  no  danger,  I  placed 
her  comfortably  on  the  bed,  and 
gave  the  girl  instructions  to  loosen 
her  clothes.  As  she  did  so,  I 
looked  with  pity  and  some  curi- 
osity on  the  unhappy  woman. 
She  was  a  lady,  evidently,  —  as 
far  as  the  common  sense  of  the 
word  reaches, — delicately  nurtured 
and  well  dressed.  Her  features 
were  pleasing,  regular,  and  refined, 
and  in  spite  of  all,  she  lay  here  a 
victim  to  the  same  vice  that  urges 
the  brutal  collier  to  pound  his  wife 
to  death,  and  causes  the  starving 
charwoman  to  overlie  her  wretched 
baby. 

I  did  not  like  to  expose  her 
weakness  to  her  own  servant,  so 
promised  to  send  round  some 
medicine,  and  to  look  in  again  in 
the  evening. 

As  I  stood  with  the  door  half 
open,  turning  to  give  the  servant 
some  last  instructions,  a  girl  pass- 
ed by  me  hastily,  not  even  seem- 
ing aware  of  my  presence.  Before 
I  had  time  to  speak,  or  even  to 
look  at  her,  she  had  thrown  her- 
self on  her  knees  beside  the  bed, 
and  was  weeping  bitterly  over  the 
unfortunate  woman.  Her  face  as 
she  knelt  was  hidden  from  me,  but 
I  could  see  her  hair  was  black, 
and  something  in  the  turn  of  her 
graceful  figure  struck  me  as  being 
familiar. 

"  Oh  my  poor  mamma  !  my  poor 
mamma  !  "  she  sobbed  out.  "  What 
shall  I  do  1  —  again,  again  !  Oh 
poor  mamma ! " 

I  drew  near  and  said,  "  You 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  your 
mother's  illness  ;  she  will  soon 
recover." 
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The  girl  rose  on  hearing  my 
voice.  She  turned  round  quickly 
and  looked  at  me.  Lo  and  be- 
hold, she  was  our  long-lost  Fleur- 
ette ! 

Fleurette — and,  as  I  could  see 
even  through  her  sorrow,  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever !  I  advanced  with 
outstretched  hands;  but  the  girl 
drew  herself  up  and  waved  me 
aside  with  the  dignity  of  a  dimin- 
utive empress. 

"And  so,  as  you  threatened, 
you  have  intruded  upon  my  pri- 
vacy. Go — I  will  never  speak  to 
you  again." 

"Miss  Dorvaux,"  I  answered, 
almost  as  angry  as  herself,  "your 
servant  will  tell  you  how  I  hap- 
pen to  be  here,  and  you  will  see  it 
is  from  no  wish  to  intrude.  I  am 
going  now,  but  shall  return  to  see 
my  patient  this  evening,  when  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  old  days,  you 
will  give  me  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation." 

Then,  as  Fleurette  returned 
weeping  to  her  mother,  I  departed, 
revolving  many  things  in  my  mind, 
as  the  writers  say. 

I  had  found  Fleurette  at  last. 
Actually  living  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  my  door !  Perhaps  she 
had  lived  there  ever  since  she  left 
Dalebury.  Now  having  found  her, 
what  was  I  to  do  with  her  ?  I  guess- 
ed that  I  had  also  fathomed  her 
mystery.  You  see  it  was  only  a 
commonplace,  vulgar  little  mystery 
after  all — a  mother's  drunkenness 
the  sum-total  of  it.  Yet  when  I 
thought  of  the  girl  giving  up 
her  love  and  bright  prospects  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  her  erring 
mother's  vice  a  secret,  most  likely 
never  complaining  of  the  sacrifice, 
wearing  to  the  outer  world  a  bright 
face  that  hid  from  nearly  every- 
one the  sorrow  of  her  heart,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  our  little  Fleur- 
ette was  something  very  near  a 
heroine,  after  all. 

My  first  idea  was  to  telegraph 


to  John  and  tell  him  where  to  find 
her;  but  upon  consideration  I 
thought  it  better  to  wait  until 
after  our  interview  in  the  evening. 

I  found  Fleurette  alone.  She 
was  very  pale,  very  sad,  very  sub- 
dued —  very  different,  indeed,  to 
the  angry  young  woman  who  had 
walked  into  the  river  three  years 
ago,  or  the  unjust  tyrant  who  had 
ordered  me  from  her  presence  that 
afternoon.  My  first  inquiry  was 
after  her  mother.  Poor  Fleurette 
coloured  as  she  told  me  that  lady 
was  now  almost  convalescent,  and 
she  did  not  think  I  need  trouble 
to  see  her  again.  Then  she  held 
out  her  hand,  and  as  I  took  it, 
said — 

"Please  forgive  me  for  my  un- 
just words  to-day ;  but  I  was  so 
vexed,  I  scarcely  knew  what  I 
said." 

"We  are  always  forgiving  each 
other,  Fleurette.  Brothers  unto 
seventy  times  seven — why  not  sis- 
ters also  ? " 

Fleurette  smiled  sadly  and  hope- 
lessly. 

"Tell  me,  Fleurette,"  I  said, 
gently,  as  I  sat  down  beside  her, 
"was  this  the  cause1?" 

She  nodded  her  pretty  head. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it.  '  How 
long  has  it  been  going  on  1  I  can 
be  secret  as  you." 

And  then  Fleurette  told  me.  I 
will  not  give  her  words.  They 
were  too  loving,  too  lenient,  and 
ever  framing  affectionate  excuses. 
It  was  a  piteous  little  tale,  even  as 
she  told  it— a  tale  of  hope  grow- 
ing stronger  every  day,  till  in  one 
hour  it  was  crushed  as  a  flower  is 
crushed  under  foot.  Then  came 
penitence,  contrition,  shame,  and 
the  ever-recurring  vows  of  amend- 
ment. And  with  them  hope 
sprang  afresh  and  bloomed  for  a 
while, — only  to  be  cut  down  as 
ruthlessly  as  before.  And  so  on 
for  years,  ever  the  same  weary 
round,  and  although  she  told  me 
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not,  ever  the  same  loving  care,  the 
same  jealous  resolve  to  shield  her 
mother's  sins  from  the  vulgar  gaze. 
It  was  a  hard  burden  for  a  girl  to 
bear.  For  this  she  gave  up  the 
hope  of  being  John's  wife.  She 
would  not  leave  her  mother  to 
perish,  and  would  not  injure  John, 
as  she  shrewdly  feared  might  be 
the  case  if  she  subjected  him  to 
the  scandal  of  having  a  mother-in- 
law  of  Mrs  Dorvaux's  disposition 
living  with  him  ;  and  knowing  as 
I  know  the  delicate  susceptibilities 
of  patients  in  a  place  like  Dale- 
bury,  in  my  heart  I  thought  that 
Fleurette  was  right. 

"  And  why  did  you  leave  Dale- 
bury  1 "  I  asked,  when  she  had 
finished  her  recital. 

"Mamma  was — ill — there;  so 
ill,  I  was  frightened,  and  obliged  to 
send  for  a  doctor, — and  I  feared 
people  might  learn  the  cause."  So 
that  was  why  Dr  Bush  had  been 
called  in  instead  of  John. 

"  Then  we  came  to  London,"  she 
continued.  "  London  is  so  large,  I 
thought  we  might  hide  ourselves 
here." 

"How  often  do  these  —  these 
attacks  show  themselves  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Sometimes  not  for  months ; 
sometimes  twice  a-month.  Oh,  do 
you  think  she  can  ever  be  cured  1 
She  has  been  so  good,  so  good  for 
such  a  long  time !  If  I  had  not 
gone  out  to-day,  this  might  never 
have  happened.  Our  poor  old  ser- 
vant died  some  months  ago,  and  I 
could  not  trust  the  new  one,  or  she 
might  have  prevented  it.  Do  you 
think  she  can  be  cured  1 " 

I  shook  my  head.  I  knew  too 
well  that  when  a  woman  of  Mrs 
Dorvaux's  age  has  these  periodical 
irresistible  cravings  after  stimu- 
lants, the  case  is  wellnigh  hope- 
less. Missionaries,  clergymen,  and 
philanthropists  tell  us  pleasing  and 
comforting  tales  of  marvellous  ref- 
ormations, but  medical  men  know 
the  sad  truth. 


I  was  so  indignant  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  young  girl's  life,  that  had 
I  spoken  my  true  thoughts,  I 
should  have  said,  "  Leave  the 
brandy-bottle  always  full,  always 
near  at  hand,  so  that —  Well, 

I  won't  be  too  hard  on  Fleurette's 
mother.  She  must  have  had  some 
good  in  her  for  the  girl  to  have 
loved  her  so. 

We  had  said  nothing  about  John 
as  yet.  That  was  to  come. 

"  Fleurette,  I  shall  write  to  John 
to-night.  What  shall  I  tell  him  ? " 

Her  black  eyelashes  were  now 
only  visible. 

"  What  can  you  tell  him  ?  You 
promised  to  guard  my  secret." 

"I  shall,  at  least,  tell  him  I 
have  found  you,  and  then  he  must 
take  his  own  course." 

"Oh,  don't  let  him  come  here," 
pleaded  the  girl.  "I  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  ;  and  perhaps,"  she 
added,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "he 
doesn't  care  to  hear  anything  about 
me  now." 

Ah,  Fleurette,  Fleurette!  after 
all,  on  some  points  you  are  only 
a  weak  woman. 

The  next  day  I  begged  leave  of 
absence  from  my  partner  and  pa- 
tients, and  ran  down  to  Dalebury 
to  tell  John  the  news. 

Yet  I  had  little  enough  to  tell 
him.  I  was  in  honour  bound  to 
guard  the  girl's  secret ;  so  all  I 
could  say  was,  I  had  found  her 
again,  that  she  was  as  bewitching 
as  ever,  and,  I  believed,  loved  him 
still.  I  could  add  that  now  I  knew 
the  reason  why  she  could  not  come 
to  him,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
own  it  was  a  weighty  one, — an 
obstacle  I  could  give  no  hope 
would  be  removed  for  many  years. 
He  must  be  content  with  that ; 
it  was  all  the  news,  all  the  hope,  I 
had  to  give  him. 

"  Very  well,"  said  John,  with  a 
sigh,  "I  must  wait.  All  things  come 
to  the  man  who  waits  ;  so  perhaps 
Fleurette  will  come  to  me  at  last." 
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Now  that  I  had  found  Fleurette, 
you  may  be  sure  I  was  not  going 
to  lose  sight  of  her  again.  I  was 
very  grieved  to  ascertain  that  her 
mother's  circumstances  were  not 
so  good  as  of  old.  Some  rascal 
who  possessed  the  widow's  confi- 
dence had  decamped  with  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Our  Fleurette 
eked  out  their  now  scanty  income 
by  painting  on  china;  and  very 
cleverly  the  girl  copied  the  birds 
and  flowers  on  the  white  plates. 
She  never  complained,  but  to  me  it 
was  more  than  vexatious  to  think 
there  was  a  good  home  waiting  for 
her  if  her  mother's  faults  would 
allow  her  to  accept  it.  Now  and 
again  I  would  give  John  tidings  of 
her.  He  never  sought  her,  being 
far  too  proud  to  come  until  she 
sent  for  him  ;  and  as  in  the  course 
of  the  *next  twelve  months  the  un- 
happy Mrs  Dorvaux  experienced 
three  or  four  relapses,  I  could  see 
little  chance  of  John  ever  getting 
the  message  he  waited  for.  I 
begged  Fleurette  to  persuade  her 
mother  to  enter  a  home  for  inebri- 
ates, but  the  girl  would  not  even 
broach  the  subject  to  her ;  so  here 
was  youth  drifting  away  from  John 
and  Fleurette — kept  apart  for  the 
sake  of  a  wretched  woman,  and  I 
was  powerless  to  mend  matters. 

But  did  John  and  Fleurette  ever 
marry?  You  see  this  is  not  a 
romance,  only  a  little  tale  of  real 
life,  and  as  such,  the  only  way  out 
of  the  deadlock  was  a  sad  and  pro- 
saic one, — a  way  that  poor  Fleur- 
ette could  not  even  wish  for.  Ref- 
ormation, I  say,  as  a  medical  man, 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  hope 
Fleurette  will  not  read  these  pages, 
where  I  am  compelled  to  express 
my  true  feelings,  by  saying  that,  a 
short  time  after  a  year  had  expired, 
Mrs  Dorvaux  was  obliging  enough 
to  die.  I  say  "obliging"  advis- 
edly, for  sad  though  it  be  to  think 
so,  her  death  made  three  people 


happy  ;  indeed,  as  her  life  was  so 
miserable  to  her,  it  may  be  I 
should  have  said  four.  Fleurette 
mourned  her  sincerely :  all  her 
faults  were  buried  in  her  grave, 
and  left  to  be  forgotten.  Two 
months  after  her  death  I  wrote  to 
John,  bade  him  come  to  town,  and 
without  even  warning  Fleurette, 
sent  him  to  see  her.  Then  he 
found  that  all  things  do  indeed 
come  to  the  man  who  can  wait, — 
even  the  love  that  seemed  so  hope- 
less and  far  away. 

I  don't  think  John  ever  knew, 
or,  unless  he  reads  it  here,  ever  will 
know,  the  true  reason  why  Fleur- 
ette refused  him  and  shunned  him 
for  so  long.  He  knows,  from  what 
I  told  him,  it  was  a  noble,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  womanly  motive 
that  led  her  to  reject  his  love,  and 
is  content  with  knowing  this.  He 
feels  the  subject  must  be  ever  pain- 
ful to  his  bright  little  wife,  and 
has  never  caused  her  pretty  eyes 
to  grow  dim  by  asking  for  an  ex- 
planation. There  is  no  sadness 
with  Fleurette  now.  She  lights 
up  that  old  red-brick  house ;  she 
is  the  life  of  Dalebury,  and,  more- 
over, the  one  woman  against  whom 
Dalebury  says  little  or  nothing. 

The  last  time  I  was  down  there, 
I  rowed  Fleurette  a  long  way  up 
the  shallow  stream.  Not  only 
Fleurette,  but  a  couple  of  children 
as  well, — dark-eyed  bonny  boys, 
who  chatter  in  French  and  English 
indiscriminately.  As  we  passed 
the  spot  where  the  aquatic  esca- 
pade 'took  place,  I  turned  with  a 
smile  to  my  sister;  but  before  I 
could  speak  she  said,  beseechingly — 

"  Don't,  please  —  don't.  Old 
memories  are  ever  sad.  The  pre- 
sent is  happy,  the  future  promises 
fair, — let  us  forget." 

And  as  she  spoke,  for  a  moment 
I  saw  the  sad  eyes  of  the  Fleurette 
of  old  days.  Old  memories  are 
sorrowful, — let  them  die. 
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SHAKESPEAKE    AND    GEORGE    ELIOT. 


SHAKESPEARE  has  no  equal  and 
no  second  in  the  literature  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  possible  to  run 
a  critical  parallel  between  him  and 
any  other  writer.  But  even  he 
ought  to  be  appreciated,  not  wor- 
shipped ;  and  it  is  useful  to  remem- 
ber that  there  have  been  a  few 
men  and  women  whom  he,  gener- 
ous and  incapable  of  literary  jeal- 
ousy, would  gladly  have  admitted 
to  seats,  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
near  the  throne.  Since  his  time, 
moreover,  all  literature  of  the  high- 
est order,  from  that  of  Goethe  to 
that  of  Burns,  has  been  profoundly 
affected  by  his  influence ;  and  in 
treating  of  the  affinities  between 
him  and  any  modern  author,  we 
are  in  some  sense  inquiring  what 
a  particular  pupil  has  learned  from 
the  master, — an  inquiry  that  cannot 
be  prosecuted  with  any  reasonable 
amount  of  success  without  afford- 
ing some  rather  vivid  glimpses  of 
that  master's  genius,  method,  and 
habits  of  thought. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  Shake- 
speare had  lived  in  the  Victorian 
age,  he  would  have  written  novels. 
That  he  would  have  begun  with 
writing  poems  is  certain — all  boys 
of  literary  genius  do ;  that  *  he 
would  ultimately  have  settled  to 
the  drama  is  in  a  high  degree  pro- 
bable ;  but  it  does  not  seem  un- 
likely that,  finding  his  creative 
energy  and  general  intellectual 
wealth  too  vast  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  river-channels  of  verse,  he 
might,  in  the  interval  between 
poetic  youth  and  dramatic  man- 
hood, have  flowed  over  into  the 
boundless  field  of  prose  fiction.  He 
might  have  been  repelled,  in  the 
outset  at  least,  from  the  Victorian 
stage,  by  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
have  appealed  with  sufficient  grav- 


ity to  his  whole  nature, — that  it 
would  have  inevitably  struck  him 
as  requiring  him  to  constitute  him- 
self a  mere  minister  of  amusement. 
No  artist  of  the  highest  order  can 
work  contentedly  in  an  element 
of  triviality.  As  an  Elizabethan 
dramatist,  Shakespeare  could  bring 
all  the  resources  of  his  mind  into 
requisition,  addressing  his  audience 
as  poet,  historian,  philosopher,  and 
ethical  instructor.  So  could  Goethe 
and  Schiller  eighty  years  ago  in  Ger- 
many; so,  presumably,  could  Victor 
Hugo  in  our  own  time  in  France. 
But  Scott  and  Byron,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  never 
thought  of  making  their  main 
appeal  to  their  countrymen' on  the 
stage  ;  and  with  sincere  respect  for 
the  men  of  cleverness,  nay,  of  genius, 
who  have  furnished  our  theatre- 
going  classes,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  with  the  amusement  they 
have  craved,  we  may  consider  it 
probable  that  Shakespeare  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  turned 
from  the  audience  of  Robertson, 
Wills,  Gilbert,  and  Burnand,  to 
address  the  audience  of  Scott, 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot. 

The  likelihood  that  Shakespeare, 
had  he  been  born  in  our  century, 
would  have  taken  the  world  by 
storm  with  a  transcendent  novel, 
is  enhanced  by  the  consideration 
that,  though  the  novel  and  the 
drama  have  some  profound  differ- 
ences, yet  a  good  novel  is,  in  not 
a  few  respects,  a  good  drama  writ 
large.  The  dramatist  must  put  into 
an  hour  what  the  novelist  spreads 
out  into  a  volume.  The  dramatist, 
therefore,  must  be  not  only  right 
in  his  general  notions  of  human 
nature  and  the  facts  of  life,  but 
pointedly,  intensely,  comprehen- 
sively right.  His  suggestions 
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must  admit  of  being  expanded  into 
chapters.  His  words  must  be  as 
graphic  as  the  touches  of  a  great 
painter.  A  flash  of  the  eye,  like 
that  quickening  in  the  glance  of 
Angelo  when  he  learned  that  blood 
was  not,  as  he  had  supposed,  upon 
his  hands,  must  admit  of  interpre- 
tation into  pages  of  soul-history. 

Only  the  noblest  dramas  are  of 
gold  fine  enough  to  be  thus  beaten 
out;  but  Shakespeare's  bide  the 
test.  Some  of  them,  however, 
would  require  a  supremely  gifted 
hand  to  effect  the  transmutation, 
— a  hand  about  as  gifted  as  his 
own;  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
we  are  tempted  to  wish  that  he 
had  written  them  out  as  novels, 
putting  in  those  elucidations,  those 
details,  those  lights  and  shades  of 
passion  and  motive,  of  which  now, 
as  we  pause  over  startling  circum- 
stances, and  ask  how  such  and 
such  a  thing  could  possibly  have 
been  as  it  appears  in  the  drama, 
we  feel  much  in  want.  No  modern 
hand  would  have  been  quite  equal 
to  the  task,  but  there  is  some  in- 
terest in  the  question  how  far  the 
most  celebrated  novelists  of  our 
time  might  respectively  have  suc- 
ceeded in  expanding  Shakespeare's 
dramas  into  novels.  It  is  in  at- 
tempting to  answer  this  question 
that  we  apprehend  how  definitely 
their  domains,  opulent  and  exten- 
sive as  they  may  be,  lie  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  great  Shakespearian 
empire.  But  there  are  some  points 
— and  those  of  high  importance — 
in  which  George  Eliot  might  have 
accomplished  the  writing  out  of  a 
Shakespearian  drama  into  a  novel, 
more  successfully  than  Scott,  Thack- 
eray, or  Dickens.  More  than  any 
of  these  she  delighted  in  psychol- 
ogical analysis — in  stating  and  solv- 
ing problems  of  casuistry  and  of 
character — in  tracing,  stage  by 
stage,  the  growth  in  the  human 
mind  of  evil  or  of  good.  Scott 
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could  have  expanded  with  brilliant 
picturesqueness  the  particulars  of 
stage  direction  into  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  feudal  war.  Dick- 
ens could  have  realised  with  felici- 
tous drollery  the  career  of  Dogberry 
and  Verges  before  their  elevation  to 
the  magisterial  bench.  Thackeray 
could  have  inimitably  sketched  the 
diplomatic  youth  of  Malvolio.  But 
none  of  these  was  so  inquisitively 
keen  and  close  in  observation  of 
character  as  to  feel  so  much  interest 
as  Shakespeare  felt,  and  George 
Eliot  could  have  felt,  in  the  ques- 
tion started,  in  "All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,"  respecting  the  unprin- 
cipled Parolles,  "Is  it  possible  he 
should  know  what  he  is,  and  he 
be  that  he  is?"  Such  a  question, 
it  is  obvious,  must  be,  comparatively 
speaking,  thrown  away  on  the  stage. 
There  is  not  time  in  the  onward 
movement  of  an  acted  play  for  the 
reflection  through  which  alone  the 
significance  of  such  a  remark  can 
be  appreciated.  Take  another  illus- 
tration from  the  same  drama.  "  The 
web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together:  our 
virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our 
faults  whipped  them  not ;  and  our 
crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were 
not  cherished  by  our  virtues."  That 
is  one  of  the  deepest  of  sayings. 
The  casuist,  the  moral  philosopher, 
the  student  of  life  and  character, 
might  find  in  it  a  theme  for  disser- 
tation;  and  their  respective  capa- 
cities to  unfold  its  meaning  would 
be  in  proportion  to  their  intellec- 
tual .  calibre  and  mastery  of  the 
science  of  human  nature.  Among 
moderns,  no  writers  except  Goethe 
and  George  Eliot  approach  Shake- 
speare in  their  fondness  for  such 
deep  sayings  ;  and  it  was  partly,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  his  profound 
appreciation  of  the  reflective  ele- 
ment in  Shakespeare,  that  Goethe 
decisively  pronounced  his  dramas 
things  to  be  understood  better  in 
2M 
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the  study  than  in  the  theatre. 
"  Shakespeare's  works, "he  exclaims, 
"  are  not  for  the  eyes  of  the  body." 
It  is  when  the  eye  of  the  soul 
gazes  on  them  in  its  own  chambers 
of  silence — gazes  on  them  long  and 
reflectively — that  they  yield  the 
richest  harvest  of  meaning,  and 
that  the  clue  of  their  suggestive- 
ness  opens  on  the  amplest  pros- 
pects. 

Who,  for  instance,  could  have 
tracked  so  well  as  George  Eliot 
such  a  suggestive  clue  as  Shake- 
speare gives  us  in  relation  to  the 
experiences  of  Macbeth,  when  he 
makes  him  shrink  from  prayer  with 
Duncan's  blood  upon  his  hands  ? — 

"  I  could  not  say  '  Amen  ' 
When  they  did  say  '  God  bless  us  ! ' 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  '  Amen  ' 
Stuck  in  my  throat." 

We  have  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  Hamlet's  uncle  : 

"0,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to 
heaven. 

Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will." 

A  strange  trait,  might  we  not  say, 
to  occur  in  the  delineation  of  two 
atrocious  murderers — the  one  of  a 
king  who  had  generously  advanced 
him,  and  who  was  his  guest ;  the 
other  of  a  king  who  was  his  brother? 
It  must  point  to  a  spiritual  history 
• — a  conflict  between  light  and  dark- 
ness— on  the  part  of  the  murderers. 
A  hasty  superficial  mind,  of  that 
"  knowing  "  order  whose  ignorance 
is  incurable,  may  see  nothing  in 
the  words  of  Macbeth  and  Claud- 
ius save  conscious  hypocrisy.  But 
George  Eliot  would  not  have  said 
so.  She  who  traced,  step  by  step, 
the  career  of  Bulstrode  in  '  Middle- 
march  ' — a  delineation  which  turns 
all  such  conceptions  of  the  hypo- 
critic  character  as  Moliere's  Tar- 
tuffe  and  Dickens's  Pecksniff  into 


child's  play  —  could  indeed  have 
thrown  light  upon  the  subject. 
Tartuffe  and  Pecksniff  are  simple 
characters,  and  wear  their  secrets 
on  their  foreheads.  Bulstrode  is 
a  mixed,  a  very  subtly  mixed, 
character — a  mystery  not  only  to 
others,  but  in  great  measure  to 
himself.  He  probably  could  not 
have  fixed  the  moment  at  which 
he,  a  devout,  industrious  youth, 
took  that  first  step  from  the  path 
of  virtue  which  led  to  falsehood, 
dishonesty,  and  at  last  to  murder. 
Both  Macbeth  and  Claudius  were, 
like  Bulstrode,  mixed  characters. 
Had  they  not  been  compounded 
of  good  and  evil,  they  would  have 
said  nothing  of  prayer.  lago  starts 
no  questions  upon  that  head.  He 
could  have  said  a  prayer  of  any 
length  without  a  quaver  in  his 
voice.  Neither  Macbeth  nor  Claud- 
ius ever  said  to  himself,  with  Rich- 
ard III.,  "I  am  determined  to 
prove  a  villain."  Bulstrode  could 
not  have  whispered  to  his  own 
heart  without  a  twinge  of  agony, 
"  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacher- 
ous." On  the  other  hand,  neither 
Claudius  nor  Macbeth  could,  any 
more  than  Bulstrode,  have  ever  been 
morally  sound.  We  feel  that  Bul- 
strode, even  when,  as  "  a  very  young 
man,"  he  "  used  to  go  out  preach- 
ing beyond  Highbury,"  was  smug, 
sanctimonious,  not  healthfully  fond 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  whose 
end  is  to  be  enjoyed.  That  is  an  in- 
tensely Shakespearian  touch  when 
Richard,  after  announcing  his  de- 
termination to  be  a  villain,  adds, 
as  immediate  and  natural  sequel, 
that  he  will  "  hate  the  idle  pleas- 
ures of  these  days."  Bulstrode  at 
his  best  can  hardly  have  had  the 
right  enjoyment  of  natural,  sunny 
pleasures.  Observe,  also,  that,  as  a 
very  young  man,  he  betook  him- 
self to  preaching.  He  would  in- 
struct others ;  he  was  more  or  less 
censorious ;  at  best  he  was  wordy. 
The  same  thing  is  notably  char- 
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acteristic  of  Claudius  and  of  Mac- 
beth. Deep  as  are  the  differences 
between  the  soldier  and  the  states- 
man, both  are  ingenious  sophists, 
skilful  equivocators,  voluble,  plaus- 
ible talkers.  Both  are  practised 
in  the  art  of  disguising  their  pur- 
poses in  specious  words — of  disguis- 
ing themselves  from  themselves  in 
veils  of  flimsy  vocables.  Of  neither 
could  it  at  any  time  have  been  said, 
that  his  conscience  was  as  the  noon- 
day clear. 

In  all  this  we  should  find  Tito, 
another  of  George  Eliot's  studies 
of  human  badness  —  perhaps  the 
most  elaborate  of  the  set — agreeing 
with  Bulstrode  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Claudius  and  Macbeth 
on  the  other.  In  the  whole,  we 
may  say  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  more  practically  use- 
ful and  philosophically  profound 
commentary  upon  Shakespeare's 
Claudius,  Macbeth,  and,  let  us 
add,  Angelo,  than  is  afforded  by 
George  Eliot's  delineation  of  cor- 
responding characters. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  it 
would  have  been  peculiarly  satis- 
factory if  George  Eliot  had  written 
out  a  Shakespearian  drama  into  a 
novel.  We  may  infer  from  a  hint 
at  the  end  of  '  Middlemarch  '  that 
the  entire  novel  arose  out  of  the 
tradition,  lingering  in  a  country 
district,  of  a  fine  girl  having  mar- 
ried a  sickly  clergyman,  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  and  in  little  more 
than  a  year  after  his  death  having 
given  up  her  estate  to  marry  his 
cousin,  young  enough  to  have  been 
his  son,  with  no  property,  and  not 
well-born.  The  prevailing  opinion 
in  the  district  was,  that  the  hero- 
ine of  this  romance  of  reality  could 
not  have  been  nice.  George  Eliot 
took  the  liberty  to  believe  that  she 
might  have  been  remarkably  nice, 
and  by  way  of  showing  how  such 
might  have  been  the  case,  con- 
structed the  story  in  which  she 
appears  as  Dorothea  Brooke,  the 


modern  Saint  Theresa, — one  of  the 
most  masterly  delineations  of  pure 
and  gracious  womanhood  in  the 
whole  range  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture. The  world  agrees  that  Doro- 
thea Brooke,  in  first  marrying 
Casaubon,  a  sickly,  elderly  clergy- 
man, and  in  then  marrying  Will 
Ladislaw,  conforms  to  the  highest 
laws  of  feminine  delicacy  and 
worth.  Now  all  Shakespearians  of 
unimpeached  orthodoxy  hold  that 
Helena,  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  conducts  herself,  from  first 
to  last,  with  womanly  grace,  pro- 
priety, and  lightness ;  but  one  can- 
not help  wishing  that  George  Eliot 
had  done  for  Helena  what  she  did 
for  Dorothea  Brooke — levelling  hills 
of  difficulty,  illumining  valleys  of 
shadow,  and  putting  in  all  those  ex- 
planatory circumstances  by  which 
a  brief  and  startling  drama  might 
have  been  worked  out  into  the  har- 
mony and  reconcilement  of  such  a 
novel  as  Shakespeare  himself  need 
not  have  scorned. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  problem,  or 
complication  of  problems,  she  would 
have  had  to  solve.  Helena  does 
what  seems,  on  the  head  and  front 
of  it,  to  offend  those  instincts  of 
modesty  and  reticence  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  heartstrings 
of  refined  and  high-souled  women. 
She  marries  a  man  who  does  not 
want  her, — a  man  who  takes  her 
to  the  altar  by  command  of  his 
sovereign,  —  a  man  who,  neither 
then  nor  afterwards,  appears  to 
justify  such  impassioned  regard, 
and  who  treats  her,  to  use  Mr  Rus- 
kin's  words,  with  the  "petulance 
and  insult  of  a  careless  youth." 
Being  deserted  by  this  husband,  she 
pursues  him,  and,  in  order  to  win 
him,  resorts  to  a  stratagem  which 
has  no  bearing  upon  his  spiritual 
nature,  and  which,  in  so  far  as  his 
own  will,  knowledge,  and  conscience 
are  concerned,  co-operates  with  his 
lower  self.  Nevertheless  all  ends 
well,  and  Shakespeare  manifestly 
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intends  us  to  decide  that  all  is 
well.  Bertram,  the  unworthy  hus- 
band, has  been  taught  to  appreciate 
and  to  prize  his  wife.  "I'll  love 
her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly." 
Helena  is  looked  upon  as  a  paragon 
of  nobleness  and  delicacy  by  all  the 
morally  authoritative  people  in  the 
play,  —  by  the  Countess,  by  the 
King,  by  every  one  who  really 
knows  her.  Mr  Ruskin  and  Pro- 
fessor Dowden  sing  her  praises. 
But  no  one  could  have  told  her 
tale,  with  all  its  ethical  justifi- 
cations, so  well  as  George  Eliot. 
"  Dorothea,"  she  says,  "  had  the 
ardent  woman's  need  to  rule  bene- 
ficently by  making  the  joy  of 
another  soul."  That  need  lay  deep 
among  the  motives  which  prompted 
Helena  to  accept  the  aid  even  of 
constraint  and  stratagem  in  bestow- 
ing upon  Bertram  the  great  bless- 
ing of  her  love.  With  what  un- 
erring knowledge  could  George 
Eliot  have  shown,  in  delineating 
Helena,  the  complex  yet  har- 
monious action  of  those  cardinal 
cravings  of  woman's  heart, — the 
aspiration  to  be  a  wife  and  the 
aspiration  to  be  a  mother  !  In  his 
celebrated  poem,  "  Fifine,"  Mr 
Browning,  or  whatever  portion  of 
Mr  Browning's  personality  may  be 
justly  assigned  to  the  questionable, 
ironical  Don  Juan  of  the  piece, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  wo- 
man's supreme  delight  is  to  be 
"  absorbed "  in  man  as  a  brook  is 
in  the  ocean.  If  that  fine  passage 
were  read  on  one  of  those  occasions 
when  female  planets  meet  in  galaxy 
to  shed  light  upon  woman's  rights 
and  men's  evil  propensities,  it  might 
possibly  produce  a  titter  among  the 
starry  throng.  Would  it  not  be 
felt  to  present  at  best  a  partial 
view  of  woman's  ambition  1  The 
husband,  to  say  the  most,  shares 
the  throne  of  woman's  world  with 
the  child.  Does  not  George  Eliot 
tell  us,  in  « The  Spanish  Gypsy,'  of 
the  "mother-prayers, "and  "mother- 


fancies,"  and  expected  "  champion- 
ship" of  all  she  most  fondly  hon- 
ours, with  which  a  woman  regards 
her  son?  No  doubt  the  son  goes 
and  the  husband  remains :  John 
Anderson's  good  wife  thinks  more 
of  him  than  of  all  the  brave  sons 
that  may  be  supposed  to  have  gone 
across  their  threshold  into  the 
world.  But  there  certainly  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  open  to  debate 
whether  the  most  thrilling  and 
ideal  wish  of  a  woman's  heart  is 
for  an  absorbing  husband,  or  for  a 
dutiful  and  loving  son.  Bertram, 
at  all  events,  could  not  but  be  re- 
garded by  Helena  in  the  latter 
point  of  view  as  well  as  in  the  for- 
mer. Compared  with  her,  he  is 
morally  and  intellectually  a  boy. 
Her  educational  and  maternal  in- 
stincts yearn  over  him.  She  will 
train  and  exalt  him  into  a  worthy 
husband  ;  and  he  will  be  none  the 
less  delightful  in  that  capacity,  be- 
cause he  will  not  fail  to  look  up  to 
her  a  good  deal.  Without  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mother-instinct,  prompt- 
ing her  to  sacrifice  even  her  woman- 
ly sensibilities  in  order  to  raise 
Bertram  into  worthiness,  she  never 
could  have  performed  the  difficult 
and  delicate  task  she  undertook. 

But  of  course  there  was  more  in 
her  impelling  motives  than  such  as 
can  be  called  in  any  sense  self- 
sacrificing.  There  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion, a  lofty,  a  sublime  joy  in  self- 
sacrifice  ;  but  there  are  also  positive 
pleasures  of  a  transcendent  char- 
acter, the  object  of  pure  and  natural 
passion,  which  it  is  entirely  right 
and  perfectly  gracious  and  graceful, 
in  woman  and  in  man,  to  desiderate. 
Shakespeare  and  George  Eliot  are 
content  that  their  heroines  should 
be  something  less  than  angels,  and 
almost  shock  us  with  the  peremp- 
toriness  with  which  they  insist 
that  their  Helenas  and  their  Julias, 
their  Dinahs  and  their  Maggies, 
shall  not  be  more  than  women. 
Mr  Ruskin  says  with  bold  vera- 
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city  that  sensual  passion  is  not 
only  a  fact,  but  a  "divine  fact." 
Shakespeare  evidently  thought  so ; 
and  George  Eliot,  if  any  modern 
writer  was  equal  to  the  achieve- 
ment, might  have  made  it  apparent 
that  it  never  ceases  to  be  divine  in 
the  proceedings  of  Helena. 

Having  now  sufficiently  seen 
how  a  novelist  and  a  dramatist 
can  be  reciprocally  illustrative,  we 
may  dwell  for  a  little  on  some 
points  of  contrast  between  George 
Eliot  and  Shakespeare. 

He  belongs  to  an  age  of  faith ; 
she  to  an  age  of  scepticism.  The 
intellectual  movement  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  still  more  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  movement  of  the 
Reformation,  had  made  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  an  age  of  bold  inquiry, 
of  great  freedom  of  thought ;  but 
no  serious  doubt  on  fundamental 
questions  had  reached  the  body  of 
thinking  men  in  England.  Scep- 
ticism had  not  become  one  of  those 
broad  facts  of  the  time  which  the 
dramatist  was  required  to  reflect 
in  his  mirror, — one  of  those  reigning 
modes  of  thought  with  which  he 
was  required  to  be  habitually  in 
sympathy.  George  Eliot  writes  in 
an  age  when  scepticism  has  pene- 
trated society  and  saturated  the 
atmosphere  we  breathe.  Its  influ- 
ence is  traceable  everywhere  in  her 
world — in  the  cottage  of  the  Bedes, 
where  shrewd,  manly,  clear-think- 
ing Adam  is  more  sceptical  than 
soft-headed  Seth,  and  where  old 
Lisbeth  Bede's  racy  wit  has  its 
edge  whetted  on  "  texes  " ;  in  the 
alley,  where  the  treachery  of  friend 
William,  undetected  by  a  solemn 
appeal  to  divine  justice  in  prayer, 
brings  Silas  Marner's  whole  scheme 
of  the  universe  in  shattering  ruin 
about  his  ears ;  in  the  library,  or 
studio,  or  drawing-room,  in  which 
Dorothea  detects  in  Ladislaw's  eye 
a  satiric  glance  at  the  magnum 
opus  of  Mr  Casaubon. 

The   general   result  of  this  dis- 


tinction between  Shakespeare's  time 
and  George  Eliot's  is,  that  men  and 
women,  as  contemplated  by  Shake- 
speare, are  more  widely  typical, 
more  universally  human,  than  those 
of  George  Eliot.  Take  the  men  and 
women  presented  in  "King  Lear," 
and  the  facts  or  incidents — in  one 
word,  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine their  relations  to  each  other, 
and  the  situations  on  which  the 
effect  depends.  In  every  respect 
they  belong  to  the  permanent  ele- 
ments of  society,  the  permanent 
facts  of  life.  Nothing  could  be 
more  familiar  than  the  relation  of 
father  and  children,  nothing  more 
common  than  the  vice  of  ingrati- 
tude, the  sin  of  ambition,  the  virtue 
of  filial  affection,  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  headlong  impulse  and 
criminal  intrigue.  Homer,  Yirgil, 
Dante,  and  the  contemporaries  of 
each,  could  have  understood  every 
character  and  every  event  in  "Lear" 
as  well  as  we  can.  But  the  group 
of  Dorothea  Brooke,  Mr  Casaubon, 
and  Will  Ladislaw,  with  all  that  is 
most  piquantly  interesting  in  their 
relations,  cannot  be  appreciated 
unless  we  realise  the  all-pervading 
scepticism  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live,  and  know  how  subtle  its  influ- 
ence may  be  even  when  it  does  not 
come  to  the  surface.  Mr  Casaubon 
would  have  felt  quite  differently 
towards  Ladislaw,  and  probably 
might  have  acted  quite  differently 
towards  Dorothea,  if  he  had  not 
been  preoccupied  with  his  grand 
work,  the  'Key  to  all  Mytholo- 
gies ' ;  nay,  if  he  had  not  been 
haunted  with  an  agonising  doubt  as 
to  the  soundness  of  his  own  argu- 
ments. This  was  to  him  like  tic- 
douloureux  in  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
The  poignancy  of  his  anguish  when 
he  perceived  the  growth  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween Ladislaw  and  Dorothea,  de- 
pended on  his  profound  conviction 
that  the  sceptical  youth  thought 
him  a  pompous  pedant,  and  would 
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infect  his  wife  with  scepticism  as 
to  whether  he  was  able  to  play  the 
part  of  ocean  to  her  brook.  All 
this  would  have  been  mysterious  to 
Homer  and  Virgil — and  even  Dante 
might  have  found  it  puzzling. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  state  of  half-belief  in 
which  we  now  all  exist  will  be 
permanent.  Men  will  again,  as  in 
former  ages,  believe  more  than  we, 
or  they  will  push  on  to  something 
like  finality,  and  believe  still  less 
than  we;  but  it  seems  improb- 
able that  they  will  be  always  in 
the  nomad  stage  of  spiritual  life. 
The  types  of  men,  therefore,  that 
we  have  in  Shakespeare  may  re- 
main fresh  and  true  when  the  apol- 
ogetic zeal  of  Casaubon,  and  Ladis- 
law's  contempt  for  that  apologetic 
zeal,  may  be  interesting  only  as 
illustrative  of  the  modes  and 
fashions  of  thought  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

If  our  age  is  characterised  by 
abounding  scepticism  in  the  pro- 
vince of  faith,  it  is  no  less  marked 
by  exultant  faith  in  the  world  of 
science.  Our  habits  of  thought, 
our  methods  of  work,  our  forms  of 
expression,  have  become  more  sci- 
entific than  formerly.  In  this 
respect  George  Eliot  belonged  to 
her  time.  In  delineating  character, 
she  depended  far  more  than  Shake- 
speare upon  the  acquired  knowledge 
and  insight  of  science.  His  method 
was  that  of  direct  observation,  of 
common -sense,  of  sympathetic  in- 
tuition. He  was  of  the  pre-scien- 
tific  era.  He  had  never  read  a 
manual  of  physiology.  He  looked 
upon  living  men  with  the  eye  of 
a  seer,  and  his  glance  went  through 
and  through  them.  George  Eliot 
was  of  course  a  keen  observer,  and 
richly  dowered  with  sympathetic 
intuition ;  but  she  nevertheless 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to 
Shakespeare  in  owing  a  vast  deal 
to  the  formal  teaching  of  science. 
There  probably  does  not  occur  in 


fictitious  literature  so  complete  a 
description  of  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion and  fabric  of  a  man,  viewed 
as  an  interpretation  of— as  vitally 
and  inseparably  connected  with — 
his  mental  disposition,  as  we  have 
in  George  Eliot's  Bulstrode.  We 
are  made  to  realise  the  unwhole- 
some physique,  the  perpetual  low- 
fever  in  the  veins,  the  habitual 
restless  introspection,  of  the  hypo- 
crite. The  intercourse  between 
Bulstrode  and  Doctor  Lydgate  is 
used,  with  an  artfulness  too  nice 
and  natural  to  look  artificial,  for 
this  purpose.  Shakespeare  gives 
no  medical  particulars  about  Angelo 
—does  not  say  whether  his  flesh 
was  firm  or  pasty — does  not  tell 
us,  even,  respecting  lago,  whether, 
when  he  looked  people  full  in  the 
face  —  as  with  the  frankness  of 
perfect  hypocrisy  he  unquestionably 
did  —  there  still  lurked  a  devil's 
glimpse  in  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
betraying  the  evil  spirit  within. 
George  Eliot  omits  no  physiological 
or  physiognomic  particulars. 

She  has  read  extensively  also 
the  somewhat  gruesome  literature 
of  ethnological  speculation ;  sug- 
gests a  great  deal  more  than  she 
says  in  describing  little  Maggie  Tul- 
liver's  proceedings  with  her  doll- 
fetish  ;  believes  in  hereditary  idio- 
syncrasies ;  and,  if  the  histories  of 
Fedalma  and  of  Deronda  may  be 
trusted  as  expressive  of  her  opin- 
ion, almost  holds  that  race  is  des- 
tiny. Inherited  instincts  forbid 
the  daughter  of  a  gypsy  king 
from  becoming  a  Christian  duchess  ; 
and  all  the  influences  of  Christian 
education  and  association  seem  to 
fall,  like  water  off  a  duck's  back, 
from  the  mind  of  Deronda,  when 
he  discovers  that  he  is  a  Jew. 
Shakespeare  is  ignorant  of  eth- 
nology. Those  who  go  to  "  Mac- 
beth" for  traits  of  Celtic  charac- 
ter, might  just  as  well  go  to  "  The 
Winter's  Tale  "  for  information  on 
Bohemian  geography.  But  he  be- 
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lieves  in  blood.  He  makes  no  mis- 
take in  the  treatment  of  cases  in 
which  race  is  a  factor.  His  Mac- 
beth is  a  man,  and  therefore  will 
pass  for  a  Celt.  His  Perdita  grows 
up  in  the  shepherd's  cottage  as  true 
a  lady,  in  all  essential  particulars, 
as  if  she  had  passed  through  the 
stages  of  girlhood  in  the  court  of 
Leontes  and  Hennione.  And  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
accurate  observation  of  life  which 
enable  him  to  secure  this,  are  more 
normal  and  genial  influences  on 
the  artist  than  the  special  culture 
of  the  physicist.  It  has  been  held 
by  some  that  George  Eliot's  lan- 
guage— and  if  her  language,  then 
her  habits  of  thought  and  com- 
position generally  —  was  starched 
and  stiffened  by  her  scientific 
learning.  That  indefinable  com- 
bination of  sweetness  and  natural- 
ness with  wave -like  fluency  and 
rhythmic  motion  which  goes  to 
produce  poetic  melody,  was  pro- 
bably made  more  difficult  for  George 
Eliot  by  the  elaborate  furnishing 
of  her  mind  with  the  set  phrases 
and  formulas  of  science.  '  . 

It  may  possibly  have  some  very 
distant  affinity  to  this  scientific 
constraint  and  lack  of  free  and 
easy  naturalness  in  George  Eliot, 
as  compared  with  Shakespeare,  that 
she  feels  supremely  the  symbolism, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  aes- 
thetic virtue,  of  gems,  while  he 
thinks  comparatively  little  of  gems, 
but  is  inexpressibly  fond  of  flowers. 
"How  very  beautiful  these  gems 
are  ! "  says  Dorothea.  "It  is 
strange  how  deeply  colours  seem 
to  penetrate  one,  like  scent.  I 
suppose  that  is  the  reason  why 
gems  are  used  as  spiritual  emblems 
in  the  Revelation  of  St  John. 
They  look  like  fragments  of  hea- 
ven." And  Fedalma  says  of  the 
jewels  given  her  by  Don  Silva, 
"  These  gems  have  life  in  them  : 
their  colours  speak."  In  number- 
less passages  Shakespeare  shows 


his  heart's  fondness  for  flowers. 
There  is  no  habit  of  his  mind  of 
which  we  have  clearer  assurance 
than  that  of  turning  to  them  and 
dwelling  upon  them  with  delight. 
The  eyes  of  his  sleeping  Lucrece 
are  not  gems  that  have  quenched 
their  radiance,  but  flowers  that 
have  "sheathed  their  light."  He 
loves  the  flowers  with  the  joyous 
effusion  of  one  who  in  boyhood 
had  run  upon  the  hills  around 
Stratford.  He  knows  them  in 
their  times  and  seasons,  and  can 
distinguish  those  of  early  spring, 
"that  come  before  the  swallow 
dares,  and  take  the  winds  of  March 
with  beauty,"  from  those  of  middle 
summer  that  strike  Perdita,  wise 
with  the  wisdom  of  sweet,  good 
girlhood,  as  one  of  nature's  gifts 
to  "men  of  middle  age."  A  poet 
in  the  very  make  and  mould  of 
his  soul,  he  sympathetically  gives 
them  life,  and  thinks  tenderly  of 
them  as  nurslings,  as  "darling 
buds  of  May,"  the  "  infants  of  the 
spring,"  which  the  cruel  frost- winds 
nip  and  blight. 

This  affectionate  interest  in  flow- 
ers,— an  interest  traceable  in  his 
poems,  especially  the  sonnets,  as 
well  as  his  dramas,  and  which  we 
may  confidently  attach  to  his  per- 
sonality—  there  is  a  tradition  at 
Stratford  that  he  said  he  could 
not  survive  the  threatened  enclo- 
sure of  Welcomb  hill, — is  a  very 
remarkable  characteristic  of  Shake- 
speare. Mr  Ruskin  tells  us  that 
great  painters  do  not  care  for 
flowers. 

"There  is  a  wide  distinction,"  he  says, 
"between  flower -loving  minds  and 
minds  of  the  highest  order.  Flowers 
seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordi- 
nary humanity.  Children  love  them  ; 
quiet,  tender,  contented,  ordinary  peo- 
ple love  them  as  they  grow  ;  luxurious 
and  disorderly  people  rejoice  in  them 
gathered.  They  are  the  cottager's 
treasure  ;  and  in  the  crowded  town 
mark,  as  with  a  little  broken  fragment 
of  rainbow,  the  windows  of  the  work- 
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ers  in  whose  hearts  rests  the  covenant 
of  peace.  ...  To  the  child  and  the 
girl,  the  peasant  and  the  manufactur- 
ing operative,  to  the  grisette  and  the 
nun,  the  lover  and  monk,  they  are 
precious  always.  But  to  the  men  of 
supreme  power  and  thoughtfulness, 
precious  only  at  times ;  symbolically 
and  pathetically  often  to  the  poets, 
but  rarely  for  their  own  sake." 

If  this  is  as  true  as  it  is  well-ex- 
pressed, Shakespeare  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Not  only  did 
he  dramatically  realise  the  feel- 
ings of  ordinary  humanity, — of  cot- 
tagers, of  children,  —  he  shared 
them.  The  love  of  flowers  evinced 
in  his  works  corroborates  the  tes- 
timony of  Shakespeare's  contem- 
poraries, that  he  was  gentle  and 
kind. 

The  last  we  shall  attempt  to 
specify  of  these  heads  of  con- 
trast between  Shakespeare  and 
George  Eliot  has  reference,  like 
the  first,  to  the  character  and  scope 
of  their  respective  presentations  of 
human  nature  and  human  life. 
Shakespeare,  we  saw,  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  human  nature  and 
society  in  a  state  of  comparatively 
stable  equilibrium  ;  George  Eliot  to 
human  nature  in  a  state  of  com- 
paratively unstable  and  possibly 
temporary  equilibrium.  It  is  now 
to  be  added  that  her  delineation  of 
human  nature,  relatively  to  Shake- 
speare's— for  this  qualification  must 
not,  for  one  moment,  be  forgotten 
— is  partial.  If  we  can  hardly 
venture  to  say  that  she  is  the  par- 
tisan, the  champion,  of  women,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  women 
occupy  the  larger  part  of  her  can- 
vas. Except  Adam  Bede,  Savon- 
arola, and  Maynard  Gilfil  —  for 
Felix  Holt  and  Daniel  Deronda  are 
not  among  her  happiest  efforts — 
she  has  no  heroes.  Ladislaw  is  a 
splendid  sketch,  but  she  does  not 
care  to  elaborate  the  portrait.  He 
is  "  likable,"  but  "  rather  miscella- 
neous and  bric-a-brac."  Seth  is  a 


dreamer.  Rufus  Lyon  is  an  anti- 
quarian specimen.  Zarca  is  a  mono- 
maniac. Silas  Marner  is  a  child. 
Caleb  Garth  is  a  somewhat  ex- 
panded and  embellished  edition 
of  Adam  Bede.  Philip  Wakem  is 
noble  but  insignificant.  Guest  is 
not  so  bad  as  he  has  been  called, 
but  no  one  has  ever  called  him  a 
hero.  Remark,  at  the  same  time, 
how  profound  and  comprehensive 
is  her  view  of  the  weakness,  folly, 
and  bitter  badness  that  compla- 
cently strut  about  in  the  insignia 
of  creation's  lord.  Arthur  is  trivial, 
self-deceiving,  the  prey  of  selfish 
passion.  Godfrey  Cass  is  an  ami- 
able weakling.  Mr  Brooke  is  a 
scatterbrain.  Old  Tulliver  is  af- 
fectionate and  honest,  but  puzzle- 
headed  ;  young  Tulliver  promises 
rather  well,  but  turns  out  a  cruel 
Philistine.  Lydgate  is  a  respect- 
able failure.  Bulstrode  is  a  hypo- 
crite. Dempster  is  a  miscreant. 
Tito  is  a  villain. 

It  is  urged  by  Mr  Ruskin  and 
Mr  Furnivall  that  Shakespeare  has 
himself  no  heroes, — that  his  men  are 
all  morally  or  mentally  defective, — 
that  he  never  casts  around  human 
nature  a  really  heroic  lustre  except 
in  the  persons  of  women, — Cordelia, 
Desdemona,  Hennione,  Imogen. 
It  is  indisputable  that  Shakespeare 
assigns  to  his  good  women  a  spiri- 
tual purity  and  elevation  which 
he  attributes  to  none  of  his  men, 
or  to  Brutus  only ;  but  the  prota- 
gonist in  his  dramas,  the  character 
that  leads,  is  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  instances  a  man.  The  part 
played  by  women  is  more  self-sac- 
rificing, more  beautiful,  than  that 
played  by  men,  but  it  is  the  world 
of  man  that  the  action  of  the  drama 
chiefly  illustrates.  In  Shakespeare's 
dramas  the  women  throw  light 
upon  the  men ;  in  George  Eliot's 
novels  the  men  throw  light  upon 
the  women.  Should  we  care  much 
for  Adam  or  Seth  Bede  apart  from 
Dinah,  for  Tom  or  Guest  apart 
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from  Maggie,  for  Casaubon  or 
Ladislaw  apart  from  Dorothea,  for 
Don  Silva  if  there  were  no  Fed- 
alma,  or  for  Grandcourt  and  De- 
ronda  if  there  were  no  Gwendolen  1 

What  a  magnificent  procession 
of  women  it  is,  to  be  sure,  that  we 
have  in  George  Eliot's  books ! 
Milly  Barton,  Caterina,  Janet 
Dempster,  Dinah  Morris,  Mrs  Poy- 
ser,  Lisbeth  Bede,  Hetty,  Maggie 
Tulliver,  Dolly  Winthrop,  Nancy 
Lammeter,  Gwendolen,  Dorothea, 
Celia,  Mrs  Cadwallader,  Rosamond, 
Romola,  Fedalma !  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  are  undoubtedly 
typical  women, — true  to  human 
nature  in  all  ages  civilised  enough 
to  give  woman  a  chance.  Milly 
Barton  is  the  long-suffering,  patient, 
uncomplaining  wife,  who  sacrifices 
herself  to  her  husband  and  children. 
Mrs  Poyser  is  the  clever,  predom- 
inant, victorious  house-queen,  the 
heroine  of  a  thousand  ballads, 
whose  sagacity  is  never  at  fault, 
whose  tongue  is  as  irresistible  as 
Siegfried's  sword,  whose  husband 
is  prosperous  but  submissive.  Of 
her  various  personations  of  the 
heroic  woman,  from  Dinah  Morris 
and  Dorothea  to  Romola  and  Fed- 
alma,  none  is  impossible,  and,  taken 
together,  they  constitute  a  truly 
magnificent  revelation  of  the  noble- 
ness that  is  in  woman.  But  the 
other  side  is  not  fairly  shown.  The 
mystery  of  feminine  malignity  is 
barely  touched  upon.  The  worst 
women  in  the  list  are  Rosamond 
and  Gwendolen.  That  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  just  account  of  the 
sex  which  embraced  Medea,  Goneril, 
and  Lady  Macbeth.  George  Eliot 
is  the  advocate  of  women;  in  Shake- 
speare we  must  still  find  their  ar- 
tist,— certainly  their  highest  artist. 
His  bad  women  are  supremely  bad. 

The  partiality  of  George  Eliot's 
representation  of  woman  becomes 
still  more  evident  when  we  consider 
the  tone  of  satire  in  which,  not  only 
through  the  lips  of  Mrs  Poyser  and 


Dolly  Winthrop,  but  in  her  own  per- 
son, she  refers  to  man.  "  A  man's 
mind,"  she  says, — "what  there  is 
of  it — has  always  the  advantage 
of  being  masculine, — as  the  small- 
est birch-tree  is  of  a  higher  kind 
than  the  most  soaring  palm, — and 
even  his  ignorance  is  of  a  sounder 
quality."  Scattered  through  all 
her  books — a  running  fire  of  wit 
and  raillery,  and  genial  yet  pun- 
gent sarcasm — we  have  an  indict- 
ment against  men,  and  a  cun- 
ningly suggested  exaltation  of 
women.  Of  course  women  will 
say  that  a  man  cannot  be  expected 
to  like  this,  but  that  it  is  just. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  men 
should  be  held  to  be  pledged  to 
dissatisfaction  with  George  Eliot's 
representation  of  them,  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  she  is  seen  by 
women  as  well  as  men  not  to  have 
held  the  scale  even.  Art  ought 
to  be  impartially  representative. 
Shakespeare  is  so;  and  the  fact 
that  George  Eliot's  contribution  to 
literature  may  be  described  as 
mainly  a  Legend  of  Good  Women, 
compels  us  to  put  the  question 
whether  that  legend  is  exhaustive- 
ly true. 

We  shall  not  venture  to  impeach 
the  positive  representation  of  wo- 
man that  has  been  given  us  by 
George  Eliot.  The  utmost  one 
can  say,  in  the  way  of  objection,  is 
that  she  has  not  so  fully  presented 
the  other  side, — that  the  effulgence 
of  her  light  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  very  existence  of  shadow.  She 
had  a. shrewd  idea  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  feminine  malignancy,  but 
she  kept  it  mainly  to  herself.  Her 
delineation  of  Rosamond  proves  not 
only  that  she  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  feminine  badness,  but  that 
she  could  send  a  fathoming  line 
deep  down  into  woman's  capacities 
for  inflicting  torment  upon  man. 
"  How  delightful,"  meditates  Rosa- 
mond, "  to  make  captives  from  the 
throne  of  marriage  with  a  husband 
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as  crown -prince  by  your  side — 
himself  in  fact  a  subject — while 
the  captives  look  up  for  ever  hope- 
less, losing  their  rest  probably,  and 
if  their  appetite  too,  so  much  the 
better  !  "  Rosamond  is  at  worst 
a  vain,  weak  woman,  strong  chiefly 
in  the  obdurate  unconvincibility  of 
a  fool.  Yet  what  fine  anguish 
did  her  mere  beauty,  united  with 
a  sense  of  the  sweetness  of  woman's 
sovereignty,  and  a  woman's  med- 
dlesome cunning,  enable  her  to  in- 
flict on  a  man  !  In  those  few  lines 
George  Eliot  shows  an  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  inner  nature 
of  woman,  deeply  masked  in  social 
shows,  but  furnished  by  nature 
with  a  power  to  inflict  pain,  equal 
to  and  measured  by  her  power  to 
give  pleasure.  The  lioness,  if  all 
travellers'  stories  are  true,  will  sit 
basking  on  a  crag  while  two  grand 
lions,  rivals  in  her  affections,  tear 
each  other  on  the  sand — call  it  the 
arena — below.  There  she  sits  and 
basks,  in  the  light  of  Afric's  sunny 
shore,  her  native  land,  watching 
the  conflict  with  candid  apprecia- 
tion, with  impartial  sympathy, 
agreeing  with  Mr  Matthew  Arnold 
that  poetry  is  the  criticism  of  life, 
or  at  least  that  such  criticism  of 
life  is  poetry.  She  knows  that 
when  Achilles  has  settled  with 
Hector,  he  will  come  fawningly, 
caressingly,  to  her  feet,  and  then, 
if  no  eligible  Trojan  heaves  in  sight 
— in  which  case  she  will  wait  until 
another  delicately  agitating  battle 
has  taken  place  —  she  will  con- 
descend to  smile  upon  him.  All 
this  is  in  Rosamond's  thrilling  con- 
ception of  the  bliss  of  man-killing, 
as  enjoyed  upon  the  throne  of  mar- 
riage. And  how  poor  and  negative 
were  the  powers  to  torment  of 
such  a  mere  heartless  beauty  as 
Rosamond,  compared  with  those, 
say,  of  a  Medea,  the  brain  of  a 
great  man  on  her  shoulders,  with 
a  hold  on  her  husband  through  his 
children,  and  infinite  anger  in  her 


heart  against  him !  Had  Shake- 
speare been  able  to  read  Euripides 
as  well  as  he  read  Ovid,  he  might 
have  left  us  a  tremendous  tragedy 
on  Medea. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  George 
Eliot  has  brought  into  clear  artistic 
delineation  one  part  of  feminine 
human  nature  on  which  Shake- 
speare never  has  occasion  to  dwell. 
She  stands  first  among  authors  in 
representing  the  delight  experi- 
enced by  women  of  a  superior  order 
in  friendship  of  a  purely  spiritual 
kind  with  men, — their  tendency  to 
lean  upon  and  in  a  lofty  sense  to 
love  men  in  whom  they  find  light 
and  leading.  To  such  a  friend- 
ship it  gives  a  ravishing  flavour 
if  there  is  a  cruel  or  antipathetic 
husband  in  the  way.  It  was 
Dempster's  miscreancy  that  made 
the  Rev.  Mr  Tryan  as  an  angel  Ga- 
briel to  Janet.  It  was  in  her  sore 
distress  between  her  two  lovers, 
Philip  and  Stephen,  that  Maggie 
found  it  so  consoling  to  lean  upon 
the  sustaining  mind  of  Mr  Venn. 
Exactly  such  a  friendship  as  we 
refer  to  arises  between  Romola 
and  Savonarola,  and  again  between 
Deronda  and  Gwendolen.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that,  on  this  point, 
George  Eliot  looks  with  penetrat- 
ing power  into  the  nature  of  women, 
helping  us  to  understand  one  im- 
portant element  in  the  stupendous 
influence  of  the  confessional.  It 
might  be  argued  that  she  does  not 
assert  the  superiority  of  women  to 
men — nay,  that  she  by  implication 
fully  admits  the  contrary — but  that 
she  denies  the  superiority  of  the 
wrong  man  to  women,  and  points 
out  that  the  husband  is  not  neces- 
sarily, in  brain,  heart,  conscience, 
the  sovereign  of  the  wife. 

The  differentia  of  George  Eliot 
as  a  describer  of  life  and  a  deline- 
ator of  character — that  in  respect 
of  which  we  can  most  decisively 
say  that  she  has  added  to  the  epi- 
tome of  human  life  given  by  Shake- 
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speare — is  the  signalisation  of  what 
may  be  called  the  neutral,  the  in- 
direct influences,  by  which  a  man's 
character  is  modelled  and  his  des- 
tiny fixed.  In  one  word,  George 
Eliot  has  apprehended  evil  more 
than  Shakespeare  apprehended  it 
as  a  negative  power,  a  vis  inertice, 
a  result  even  of  misfortune  or  acci- 
dent. Of  course  it  is  not  alleged 
either  that  Shakespeare  did  not 
know  the  power  of  circumstance  to 
influence  character,  or  that  George 
Eliot  denies  or  overlooks  the  fact  that 
evil  may  be  an  active,  aggressive, 
conscious  power.  But  Shakespeare 
accentuates  the  one  form  of  evil, 
George  Eliot  the  other.  Speaking 
broadly,  Shakespeare  accounts  for 
wicked  and  criminal  conduct  in  one 
of  two  ways.  Either  it  is  the  result  of 
temptation,  distinctly  apprehended 
as  temptation,  consciously  yielded  to 
for  the  sake  of  the  offered  price  ;  or 
it  issues  from  impulsive  badness,  de- 
lighting, like  all  othernatural  forces, 
in  self-manifestation.  Angelo  is 
under  no  mistake  or  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  sin  which  his  passion 
for  Isabella  prompts  him  to  com- 
mit. Macbeth  has  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  murder  of  Duncan 
will  be  a  villanous  crime.  There 
is  good  both  in  Angelo  and  in  Mac- 
beth,— that  is  proved  by  their  re- 
sistance, by  the  shock  which  the  first 
suggestion  of  evil  communicates  to 
their  moral  nature  ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion overpowers  them,  the  good  is 
vanquished.  lago,  however,  and, 
in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  Richard 
III.,  are  actuated  by  no  temptation 
that  can  for  one  moment  be  weighed 
against  the  wickedness  they  com- 
mit. Of  characters  that  yield  to 
temptation,  but  always  with  regret, 
always  with  a  yearning  towards 
virtue,  George  Eliot  has  given  us 
one  unimprovable  study  in  Bui- 
strode  ;  but  her  characters  that  love 
evil  for  its  own  sake — her  Raffles, 
her  Featherstone — are  not  to  be 
classed  with  her  good  work  at  all. 


They  have  not  the  marks  of  her 
hand,  and  cannot  be  compared  in 
any  way  with  Shakespeare's  thor- 
ough-paced villains. 

Her  distinctive  power  is  evinced 
in  tracing  the  all  but  imperceptible 
stages  by  which  Arthur  Donni- 
thorne,  the  cheerful,  fresh-minded, 
impulsively  generous,  warm-hearted 
young  squire,  drifts  into  the  con- 
duct that  ruins  Hetty.  In  like 
manner,  Maggie  Tulliver  glides  by 
degrees,  so  gradual  as  to  be  insen- 
sible to  herself,  into  a  thoroughly 
compromised  position,  l^o  doubt 
she  does  not  finally  and  irretriev- 
ably fall.  But  the  moral  deflection 
consisted  in  her  coming  between 
Stephen  Guest  and  Lucy  Deane ; 
and  this  she  was  led  into  under 
a  variety  of  influences  almost  too 
complex  for  enumeration  or  analy- 
sis. It  was  a  gravitation  towards 
evil,  a  gravitation  acting  upon  her 
whole  being,  mental  and  physical ; 
for  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  narrative  to  affirm  that  Guest 
was  a  mere  handsome  youth,  with 
no  emotional  or  intellectual  nature. 
Who  can  tell  where  the  physical 
ended  and  the  spiritual  began,  in 
the  participation  of  Guest  and 
Maggie  in  music1? 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
hold  that  the  third  volume  of  the 
'  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  containing  the 
account  of  the  love  affair  between 
Maggie  and  Guest,  is  inferior  to 
the  two  preceding  volumes,  or  that 
it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  them 
in  having  no  autobiographical  in- 
terest. •  In  the  third  volume  of 
'The  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  George 
Eliot  writes  with  a  vehement  in- 
tensity to  which  there  is  nothing 
quite  parallel  (Fedalma's  impas- 
sioned moaning  comes  near  it)  in 
her  other  writings,  and  every  para- 
graph tingles  with  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  experiences  of 
Maggie.  If  Maggie's  proceedings 
with  her  fetish,  Maggie's  early  re- 
lations with  her  brother  Tom, 
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Maggie's  running  away  to  the  gyp- 
sies, Maggie's  enthralment  in  the 
'  Imitatio  Christi,'  and  Maggie's 
regard  for  Philip,  afford  autobiog- 
raphical glimpses  of  George  Eliot, 
we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  there 
are  no  such  glimpses  in  the  his- 
tory of  Maggie's  relations  with 
Guest. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be 
no  dispute  that  literature  might  be 
searched  in  vain  for  a  more  power- 
ful realisation  than  we  have  in 
this  volume  of  the  easy  descent  of 
Avernus,  —  the  impalpable,  inau- 
dible, invisible  action  of  ten  thou- 
sand circumstances  of  temptation 
by  which  a  human  being  may 
be  brought  into  a  position  from 
which,  if  set  frankly  before  him,  he 
would  have  impetuously  recoiled. 
The  drift  of  these  remarks  may 
obviously  be  applied  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  character  of  Tito.  This 
is  the  word  we  ought  to  use, — 
George  Eliot  is  an  evolutionist  in 
her  treatment  of  character.  She 
describes  the  genesis  and  growth 
of  evil.  Shakespeare  employs  him- 
self rather  in  depicting  the  nature 
and  the  activity  of  the  thing  itself. 
It  has  been  often  remarked  by 
readers  of  '  Romola '  that  Tito 
Melema  did,  at  each  successive 
step  of  his  downward  career,  what 
they  might  themselves  have  done, 
— what,  at  least,  they  would  have 
seen  a  multitude  of  plausible  and 
moving  inducements  to  do.  Adopt 
a  free  and  easy  theory  of  life — set 
up  the  greatest  happiness  principle 
as  the  deity  to  be  worshipped  in 
the  inmost  shrine  of  your  soul — de- 
cide that  man's  chief  end  is  to  par- 
take, between  cradle  and  grave,  of 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  plea- 
sure,— and  you  will  be  put  to  your 
mettle  to  show  why  you  should  re- 
fuse to  take  the  first  step  with 
Tito.  Having  taken  the  first,  it 
will  go  hard  with  him  if  he  does 
not,  by  arguments  irresistibly  logi- 
cal, induce  you  to  take  the  second, 


the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  last. 
The  logic  of  pleasure  is  on  his  very 
features,  for  they  are  sweet  with- 
out any  hint  of  self  -  denial.  His 
is  "  a  face  which  vice  can  write  no 
marks  on — lips  that  will  lie  with  a 
dimpled  smile — eyes  of  such  agate- 
like  brightness  and  depth  that  no 
infamy  can  dull  them."  When  first 
confronted  by  duty,  in  the  stern 
shape  of  a  claim  that  he  should  at- 
tempt to  rescue  one  who  had  played 
to  him  the  part  of  a  father,  he  did 
not  start  instantly  on  the  enter- 
prise ;  he  hesitated,  and  questioned. 
Had  something  that  was  not  the  case 
been  the  case,  he  would,  or  have  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  would, 
have  done  as  he  ought.  He  was 
not  sure  that  his  foster-father  was 
dead!  "But,  after  all,  why  was 
he  bound  to  go  ?  What,  looked  at 
closely,"  Tito  asked  himself,  "was 
the  end  of  all  life,  but  to  extract 
the  utmost  sum  of  pleasure  ?  And 
was  not  his  own  blooming  life  a 
promise  of  incomparably  more  plea- 
sure, not  for  himself  only,  but  for 
others,  than  the  withered  country 
life  of  a  man  who  was  past  the  time 
of  keen  enjoyment,  and  whose  ideas 
had  stiffened  into  barren  rigidity?" 
It  was  not  the  least  notable  charac- 
teristic of  Tito  that  nothing  made 
him  angry.  His  power  of  forgive- 
ness was  illimitable ;  only  it  was 
exercised  always  for  his  own  sake, 
under  no  impulse  of  love,  or  grati- 
tude, or  even  of  contrition.  Here 
was  a  man  capable  of  executing  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  highest 
Christian  virtue,  and  yet  the  image 
was  absolutely  devoid  of  life.  It 
was  in  snow  or  in  wax.  There  lay 
in  him  "  no  active  malignity."  He 
would  have  been  "glad  not  to  give 
pain  to  any  mortal."  When  the 
man  he  had  wronged  tried  to  assas- 
sinate him,  he  did  not  lose  his 
temper.  The  escape,  the  sense  of 
triumph,  "raised  no  devilish  im- 
pulse." On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  only  of  reconciliation. 
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One  can  hardly  resist  some  relent- 
ing impulse  towards  Tito  when 
Baldassarre,  whom  the  thought  of 
vengeance  has  turned  into  a  mono- 
maniac, rejects  all  his  overtures 
towards  reconcilement.  George 
Eliot,  in  the  person  of  Romola, 
thus  sums  up  finally  on  Tito  : — 

"  There  was  a  man  to  whom  I  was 
very  near,  so  that  I  could  see  a  great 
deal  of  his  life,  who  made  almost  every 
one  fond  of  him,  for  he  was  young,  and 
clever,  and  beautiful,  and  his  manners 
to  all  were  gentle  and  kind.  I  believe, 
when  I  first  knew  him,  he  never 
thought  of  anything  cruel  or  base. 
But  because  he  tried  to  slip  away  from 
everything  that  was  unpleasant,  and 
cared  for  nothing  else  so  much  as  his 
own  safety,  he  came  at  last  to  commit 
some  of  the  basest  deeds  —  such  as 
make  men  infamous.  He  denied  his 
father,  and  left  him  to  misery  ;  he 
betrayed  every  trust  that  was  reposed 
in  him,  that  he  might  keep  himself 
safe  and  get  rich  and  prosperous.  Yet 
calamity  overtook  him." 

The  grand  lesson  of  Tito's  life  is 
that  morality  is,  in  its  essential 
nature,  transcendental, — that  duty 
is  not  resolvable  into  any  conceiv- 
able calculation  of  pleasure.  The 
practical  value,  in  the  way  of  warn- 
ing against  the  slipperiness  and 
primrose  smoothness  of  the  path 
of  temptation,  of  such  stories  as 
those  of  Arthur  and  Hetty,  of 
Guest  and  Maggie,  and  of  Tito, 
is  incommensurable.  We  are  not 
quite  sure,  however,  whether  Tito 
can  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  uni- 
versal types  of  human  nature.  If 
possible  in  Italy,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  in  England.  A  being 
who  is,  strictly  speaking,  incap- 
able of  virtue  or  vice,  who  can 
neither  love  nor  hate  any  one,  has 
an  infra-human  look.  lago  him- 
self is  a  more  conceivable  human 
type.  He  enjoyed  his  diabolism ; 
Tito  did  not.  It  is  observable 
that  George  Eliot  is  particular  in 
specifying  that  Tito  had  no  trace 
in  him  of  the  religious  instinct. 


"His  mind,"  she  says,  "was  desti- 
tute of  that  dread  which  has  been 
erroneously  decried,  as  if  it  were  noth- 
ing higher  than  a  man's  animal  care 
for  his  own  skin  :  that  awe  of  the 
divine  Nemesis  which  was  felt  by 
religious  pagans,  and,  though  it  took 
a  more  positive  form  under  Christian- 
ity, is  still  felt  by  the  mass  of  man- 
kind simply  as  a  vague  fear  at  any- 
thing which  is  called  wrong-doing. 
Such  terror  of  the  unseen  is  so  far 
above  mere  sensual  cowardice,  that  it 
will  annihilate  that  cowardice  :  it  is 
the  initial  recognition  of  a  moral  law 
restraining  desire,  and  checks  the  hard 
bold  scrutiny  of  imperfect  thought 
into  obligations  which  can  never  be 
proved  to  have  any  sanctity  in  the 
absence  of  feeling." 

Tito  was  "too  cultured  and  scep- 
tical" for  the  fear  of  God. 

This  recalls  us  to  Shakespeare. 
In  considering  George  Eliot's  mem- 
orable lesson  on  temptation,  we  do 
well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
counter  -  accentuation  by  Shake- 
speare of  the  element  of  will  in 
man.  Reading  George  Eliot  ex- 
clusively, we  are  apt  to  think  too 
meanly  of  our  kind,  to  figure  man 
as  a  mere  drift-log  of  circumstance. 
None  knows  better  than  Shake- 
speare the  immense  force  of  those 
material  and  mental  conditions 
under  which  we  exist.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  his  fundamental  convic- 
tion that  it  is  not  in  our  stars, 
but  in  ourselves,  if  we  are  under- 
lings, and  that  it  is  an  admirable 
evasion  of  a  scamp  to  lay  his 
transgressions  at  the  door  of  a 
star.  All  Shakespeare's  worthy 
characters,  from  Henry  V.  to  Flu- 
ellen,  differ  from  Tito  in  having 
an  ingrained  impression  of  religion. 
"  I  pray  you  to  serve  Got,"  says 
the  humble  Welshman,  "  and  keep 
out  of  prawls  and  prabbles."  It  is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  discern  Shake- 
speare's own  views  on  religion  as 
to  be  convinced  that  he  was  fond 
of  flowers;  but  one  can  hardly  avoid 
the  suggestion  of  personal  reference 
in  such  a  remark  as  that  concern- 
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ing  Benedick,  whose  nature,  bril- 
liant yet  gentle,  corresponded  gen- 
erally with  Shakespeare's  :  "  The 
man  doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it 
seems  not  in  him  by  some  large 
jests  he  will  make."  Still  less  is  it 
possible  to  think  that  there  were 
no  profound  religious  instincts  in 
him  who  put  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  Orlando  : — 

"  If   ever  you   have  looked  on  better 

days; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled 

to  church ; 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast." 
He  has  not  drawn  the  religious 
character,  in  its  express  develop- 
ment, so  fully  or  elaborately  as 
Goethe  in  "The  Confessions  of  a 
Beautiful  Soul,"  and  George  Eliot 
in  Dinah  Morris.  Yet  is  religion, 
though  partially  at  least  "  occult " 
— to  use  Mr  Raskin's  word— behind 
his  justice,  a  fundamental  habitude 
of  his  mind  ;  and  religion,  as  one  of 
the  great  facts  of  the  world,  is  more 
definitely  apprehended  by  him  than 
either  by  Goethe  or  by  George 
Eliot.  By  these  it  is  more  or  less 
sublimated  into  a  kind  of  floating 
essence  above  the  heads  of  men. 
Shakespeare,  depicting  it  as  present 
in  the  minds  he  characterised,  as- 
sociates it  more  expressly  with 
particular  conceptions,  —  with  an 
"  everlasting  bonfire,"  with  the 
"canons"  of  "the  Everlasting." 
It  may  seem  an  extravagant  asser- 
tion that  all  the  main  points  in 
the  theology  of  the  Reformation 
could,  by  one  well  skilled  in  the 
science  and  system  of  theology,  be 
pieced  together  from  his  dramas. 
But  when  we  recall  such  expres- 
sions as  "  though  all  that  I  can  do 
is  nothing  worth,"  "  irreconciled 
iniquities,"  "  He  that  could  the 
vantage  best  have  took  found  out 
the  remedy,"  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  we  may  at  least  say  that, 
since  dogmatic  theology  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  facts  of  his 


time,  Shakespeare,  in  his  epitome  of 
human  life,  found  occasion  to  show 
it  broadly  in  his  dramatic  mirror. 

In  conclusion,  we  recur  to  the 
train  of  thought  with  which  we  set 
out.  In  doing  homage  to  Shake- 
speare as  supreme,  one  is  bound 
also  to  do  justice  to  the  moderns. 
Turner  was  the  greatest  of  land- 
scape painters,  yet  in  looking  at  a 
bit  of  grey  quiet  sea  by  Vande- 
velde,  or  of  blue  sky  by  Claude, 
we  may  feel  that  there  are  some 
things  which  some  men  have  done 
better  than  he.  Shakespeare  did 
more  things  well  than  any  other 
man,  and  some  things  more  difficult 
than  any  other  man  has  attempted, 
but  others  have  done  things  which 
we  are  forced  to  pronounce  perfect 
in  their  way.  We  can  conceive 
nothing  finer,  for  example,  than 
Balzac's  portrait  of  the  million- 
aire miser,  Graiidet  of  Saumur,  or 
Scott's  description  of  Saunders 
Mucklebackit  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  his  son  Steenie,  or  Thack- 
eray's Waterloo  chapters  in  'Vanity 
Fair.'  In  like  manner  we  cannot 
imagine  even  Shakespeare's  hand 
improving  upon  the  companion 
portraits  of  Dorothea  and  Celia, 
or  touching  more  subtly  on  the 
roots  of  self  -  love  than  George 
Eliot  does  in  such  a  remark  as 
this :  "  A  man  likes  to  assume 
superiority  over  himself  by  hold- 
ing up  his  bad  example  and  ser- 
monising on  it."  In  treating  of 
Shakespeare's  relation  to  other  men, 
we  shall  find  no  statement  so  true, 
so  satisfying,  so  final,  as  that  his 
largeness  —  his  comprehensiveness 
— his  elevation — are  incomparable. 
If  other  men  have  the  Alps,  then 
he  has  the  Lombard  plain  besides  ; 
if  they  have  mountain,  plain,  and 
sea,  then  he  has  mountain,  plain, 
sea,  and  ocean, — in  a  word,  and 
that  Goethe's,  used  now  for  the 
third  time,  he  gives  an  epitome  of 
man  and  his  world. 
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So  this,  then,  was  the  Rover's  nest, 

And  here  the  chiefs  were  bred 
Who  broke  the  drowsing  Saxon's  rest, 

And  scared  him  in  his  bed. 

The  north  wind  blew,  the  ship  sped  fast, 

Loud  cheered  the  Corsair  crew, 
And  wild  and  free  above  the  mast 

The  Aslauga's  Raven J  flew. 

Sail  south,  sail  south,  there  lies  the  land 

Where  the  yellow  corn  is  growing; 
The  spoil  is  for  the  warrior's  hand, 

The  slave  may  have  the  sowing. 

Let  cowards  make  their  parchment  laws 

To  guard  their  treasured  hoards, 
The  steel  shall  plead  the  Rovers'  cause, 

Their  title-deeds  their  swords. 

The  Raven  still  o'er  Romsdal's  peak 

Is  soaring  as  of  yore, 
But  Rolf  the  Ganger's  battle-shriek 

Calm  Romsdal  hears  no  more. 

Long  ages  now  beneath  the  soil 

The  Ganger  has  been  lying — 
In  Romsdal's  bay  his  quiet  toil 

The  fisherman  is  plying. 

The  English  Earl  sails  idly  by, 

And  from  his  deck  would  trace, 
With  curious  antiquarian  eye, 

The  cradle  of  his  race. 

With  time  and  tide  we  change  and  change, 

Yet  still  the  world  is  young ; 
Still  free  the  proudest  spirits  range, 

The  prize  is  for  the  strong. 

And  though  it  be  a  glorious  thing 

In  Parliaments  to  shine, — 
Though  orators  be  modern  kings, 

And  only  not  divine : 

Yet  men  will  still  be  ruled  by  men, 

And  talk  will  have  its  day, 
And  other  Rolfs  will  come  again 

To  sweep  the  rogues  away.  J.  A.  F. 

Aslauga  was  a  Norse  witch,  and  her  messenger  a  raven. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 


CARRY  drove  away  from  Lindores 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  leaning 
back  in  her  corner  languidly  watch- 
ing the  slanting  light  upon  the 
autumnal  trees,  and  the  haze  in 
which  the  distance  was  hid,  soft, 
blue,  and  ethereal,  full  of  the  poetry 
of  nature.  She  had  about  her  that 
soft  languor  and  delicious  sense  of 
freedom  from  pain  which  makes 
convalescence  so  sweet.  She  felt 
as  if  she  had  got  over  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  and,  much  shattered 
and  exhausted,  was  yet  getting 
better,  in  a  heavenly  exemption 
from  suffering,  and  perfect  rest. 
This  sense  of  recovery,  indeed,  is 
very  different  from  the  languor  and 
exhaustion  of  sorrow ;  and  yet  with- 
out any  intention  of  hers,  it  veiled 
with  a  sort  of  innocent  hypocrisy 
those  feelings  which  were  not  in 
consonance  with  her  supposed  des- 
olation and  the  mourning  of  her 
widowhood.  Her  behaviour  was 
exemplary,  and  her  aspect  all  that 
it  ought  to  be,  everybody  felt ;  and 
though  the  country-side  was  well 
aware  that  she  had  no  great  reason 
to  be  inconsolable,  it  yet  admired 
and  respected  her  for  appearing  to 
mourn.  Her  fragility,  her  pale- 
ness, her  smile  of  gentle  exhaust- 
ion and  worn-out  looks,  did  her 
unspeakable  credit  with  all  the 
good  people  about.  They  were 
aware  that  she  had  little  enough 
to  mourn  for,  but  there  are  occa- 
sions on  which  nature  demands 
hypocrisy.  Any  display  of  satisfac- 
tion at  another's  death  is  abhorrent 
to  mankind.  Carry  in  her  convales- 
cence was  no  hypocrite,  but  she  got 
the  credit  of  it,  and  was  all  the  bet- 
ter thought  of.  People  were  almost 
grateful  to  her  for  showing  her  hus- 


band this  mark  of  respect.  After 
all,  it  is  hard,  indeed,  when  a  man 
goes  out  of  this  world  without  even 
the  credit  of  a  woman's  tears.  But 
Carry  had  no  sorrow  in  her  heart 
as  she  drove  away  from  the  door  of 
her  former  home.  It  had  not  been 
thought  right  that  she  should  go 
in.  A  widow  of  not  yet  a  fort- 
night's standing  may,  indeed,  drive 
out  to  get  a  little  air,  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  her  health,  but  she  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  able  to  go 
into  a  house,  even  if  it  is  her  father's. 
She  was  kissed  tenderly  and  com- 
forted, as  they  took  leave  of  her. 
"My  darling  Carry,  Edith  and  I 
will  drive  over  to  see  you  to-mor- 
row; and  then  you  have  the  chil- 
dren," her  mother  said,  herself  half 
taken  in  by  Carry's  patient  smile, 
and  more  than  half  desirous  of 
being  taken  in.  "  Oh  yes,  I  have 
the  children,"  Carry  said.  But 
in  her  heart  she  acknowledged,  as 
she  drove  away,  that  she  did  not 
even  want  the  children.  When  one 
has  suffered  very  much,  the  mere 
absence  of  pain  becomes  a  delicious 
fact,  a  something  actual,  which 
breathes  delight  into  the  soul. 
Even  when  your  back  aches  or  your 
head  aches  habitually,  to  be  free 
of  that  for  half  an  hour  is  heaven; 
and  Carry  had  the  bewildering 
happiness  before  her  of  being  free 
of  it  for  ever.  The  world  bore  a 
different  aspect  for  her;  the  air 
blew  differently,  the  clouds  floated 
with  another  motion.  To  look  out 
over  the  plain,  and  away  to  the  blue 
hills  in  the  distance,  with  all  their 
variety  of  slopes,  and  the  infinite 
sweet  depths  of  colour  and  atmo- 
sphere about  them,  was  beyond  all 
example  delightful,  quite  enough  to 
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fill  life  and  make  it  happy.  In 
the  heavenly  silence  she  began  to 
put  her  thoughts  into  words,  as 
in  her  youth  she  had  done  always 
when  she  was  deeply  moved.  Oh, 
who  are  they  that  seek  pleasure  in 
the  world,  in  society,  in  feasts  and 
merrymakings,  when  it  is  here, 
at  their  hand,  ready  for  their  en- 
joyment? This  was  her  theme. 
The  sunset  upon  the  hills  was 
enough  for  any  one  ;  he  who  could 
not  find  his  happiness  in  that, 
where  would  he  find  it?  Carry 
lay  back  in  her  corner,  and  felt 
that  she  would  like  to  kiss  the  soft 
air  that  blew  upon  her,  and  send 
salutations  to  the  trees  and  the  sun. 
What  could  any  one  want  more  ? 
The  world  was  so  beautiful,  pain 
had  gone  out  of  it,  and  all  the 
venom  and  the  misery.  To  rest  from 
everything,  to  lie  still  and  get  better, 
was  of  itself  too  exquisite.  Carry 
had  not  for  a  long  time  written 
any  of  those  little  poems  which 
Edith  and  Nora  and  some  other 
choice  readers  had  thought  so  love- 
ly. Her  tears  had  grown  too  bit- 
ter for  such  expression — and  to  feel 
herself  flow  forth  once  again  into 
the  sweet  difficulties  of  verse  was 
another  delight  the  more.  She  was 
all  alone,  in  deep  weeds  of  widow- 
hood, and  almost  every  voice  with- 
in twenty  miles  had  withiii  the  last 
fortnight  more  than  once  uttered 
the  words  ' '  Poor  Lady  Car ! "  but  oh, 
how  far  from  poor  she  felt  herself  ! 
In  what  exquisite  repose  and  peace 
was  she  mending  of  all  her  troubles ! 
Sometimes  she  would  ask  her- 
self, with  a  wonder  which  en- 
hanced the  sweetness,  Was  it  really 
all  over — all  over — come  to  an  end, 
this  nightmare  which  had  blotted 
out  heaven  and  earth  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible? never  to  come  back  to  her 
again  round  any  corner,  never  to 
have  any  more  power  over  her. 
Henceforward  to  be  alone,  alone — 
what  word  of  joy  !  It  is  a  word 
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which  has  different  meanings  to  dif- 
ferent people.  To  many  in  Carry's 
position  it  is  the  very  knell  of  their 
lives — to  her  there  was  a  music  in 
it  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
say.  Her  weakness  had  brought 
that  misery  on  herself :  and  now, 
was  it  possible  that  she  was  to  fare 
so  much  better  than  she  deserved,  to 
get  rid  of  it  for  ever  ?  She  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  imagined  how  dif- 
ferent things  might  have  been  :  she 
might  have  lived  to  be  an  old  wo- 
man under  that  yoke ;  she  might 
never  have  got  free — her  mind,  nor 
her  imagination,  nor  her  life.  She 
shuddered  to  think  what  might 
have  been.  But  it  was  over,  end- 
ed, finished,  and  she  was  free  — 
done  with  it  for  ever.  She  had 
not  deserved  this ;  it  was  a  hap- 
piness which  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  realise.  Poor  Carry,  futile 
even  in  her  anticipations  of  re- 
lief !  It  never  occurred  to  her 
that  the  two  little  children  to 
whom  she  was  returning — now  all 
her  own,  she  was  so  foolish  as  to 
think — were  pieces  of  Torrance,  not 
done  with,  never  to  be  done  with 
as  long  as  her  life  lasted;  but  she 
was  as  unconscious  of  that,  as  in- 
capable of  thinking  of  any  harm 
to  come  from  those  round-faced, 
stolid  babies,  as — any  other  mother 
could  be. 

Thus  she  was  driving  along,  very 
happy,  very  still,  exhausted  and 
languid  and  convalescent,  with  all 
the  beautiful  world  before  her,  full 
of  consolation  and  peace,  when 
Trouble  set  out  to  meet  her  upon 
her  way.  Poor  Lady  Car !  she 
had  suffered  so  much,  —  did  not 
life  owe  her  a  little  quiet,  a  breath- 
ing moment— long  enough  to  get 
better  in — quite  better,  as  we  say 
in  Scotland — and  get  the  good  of 
her  deliverance  ?  Indeed  it  seemed 
so  :  but  to  different  souls  different 
experiences.  Some  would  have 
escaped,  would  have  gone  on  softly, 
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never  quite  getting  over  the  dismal 
preface  of  their  life  to  the  sight 
of  spectators,  but  in  reality  tast- 
ing the  sweetness  of  repose  —  till 
the  inevitable  moment  came,  as  it 
does  to  all,  when  the  warfare  has 
to  be  taken  up  again.  But  to 
Carry  there  was  left  no  interval 
at  all.  She  so  delicate,  so  sensi- 
tive, all  her  nerves  so  highly  strung, 
quiet  would  have  been  everything 
for  her.  But  quiet  she  was  not  to 
have.  Trouble  set  out  from  the 
gate  of  Dalrulzian  while  she  rolled 
softly  along  to  meet  it,  unconscious, 
thinking  of  nothing  which  could 
justify  that  sudden  apparition — not 
a  feeling  in  her  going  out  towards 
it,  or  provoking  the  sight.  The 
trouble  which  thus  approached  Lady 
Car  was  in  the  shape  of  Edward 
Beaufort,  his  tall  figure  slightly 
stooping,  yet  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood,  his  countenance  gently 
despondent,  a  habitual  sigh  hang- 
ing, as  it  were,  about  him  ;  the  ends 
of  his  luxuriant  beard  lightly  moved 
by  the  breeze.  He  walked  some- 
what slowly,  musing,  with  nothing 
particular  to  do,  and  Carry  caught 
sight  of  him  for  some  time  before 
they  met.  She  gave  a  low  cry  and 
sat  upright.  Her  convalescent 
heart  lying  so  still,  so  sweetly  si- 
lent and  even  in  its  gentle  beat- 
ings, like  a  creature  that  had  been 
hurt,  and  was  coming  softly  to  it- 
self, leaped  up  with  a  bound  and 
spring,  and  began  to  go  again  like 
a  wild  thing,  leaping,  palpitating, 
pulling  at  its  leash.  The  first 
movement  was  terror — for  though 
her  tyrant  was  gone,  the  tradition 
of  him  was  still  upon  her,  and  she 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  instinct  all 
at  once.  "  My  God  !  "  she  said  to 
herself  in  the  silence,  clasping  her 
hands,  "  Edward  !  "  with  something 
of  the  wild  passion  of  alarm  which 
John  Erskine  had  once  seen.  But 
then  all  in  a  moment  again  this 
terror  subsided.  Her  sense  of  con- 
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valescence  and  repose  flew  away 
like  the  wind.  A  wild  flood  of  joy 
and  happiness  rushed  into  her  heart. 
"  Edward  !  "  —  for  the  first  time, 
feeling  herself  carried  away  by  a 
drowning  and  dazzling  tide  of  life, 
which  blinded  and  almost  suffocat- 
ed her,  Carry  realised  in  one  mo- 
ment what  it  meant  to  be  free.  The 
effect  was  too  tremendous  for  any 
thought  of  prudence,  any  hesitation 
as  to  what  his  sentiments  might  be, 
or  what  was  suitable  to  her  own 
position.  She  called  to  the  coach- 
man to  stop,  not  knowing  what  she 
did,  and  with  her  head  and  her 
hands  stretched  out  from  the  win- 
dow, met  him  as  he  came  up. 

For  the  first  moment  there  was 
not  a  word  said  between  them,  in 
the  excess  of  emotion,  he  standing 
below,  she  looking  out  from  above, 
her  white  face  surrounded  by  the 
widow's  livery  of  woe,  but  suddenly 
flushed  and  glowing  with  life  and 
love,  and  a  kind  of  triumphant 
ecstasy.  She  had  forgotten  what 
it  meant — she  had  not  realised  all 
that  was  in  it ;  and  now  it  burst 
upon  her.  She  could  not  think, 
scarcely  breathe — but  held  out  her 
hands  to  him,  with  that  look  beyond 
words  to  describe.  And  he  took 
them  in  the  same  way,  and  bent 
down  his  face  over  them,  silent,  not 
saying  a  word.  The  coachman  and 
footman  on  the  box  thought  it  was 
excess  of  feeling  that  made  this 
meeting  so  silent.  They  were  sorry 
for  their  mistress,  who  was  not  yet 
able  to  meet  any  one  with  com- 
posure ;  and  the  low  brief  conversa- 
tion that  followed,  sounded  to  them 
like  condolence  and  sympathy. 
How  astounded  the  men  would 
have  been,  and  the  still  landscape 
around  them,  with  its  houses  hid- 
den in  the  trees,  and  all  its  silent 
observers  about,  had  they  known 
what  this  colloquy  actually  was. 

"  Edward  !  "  was  the  first  word 
that  was  said — and  then  "  Carry  ! 
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Carry  !  but  I  ought  not  to  call 
you  so." 

"  Oh,  never  call  me  anything 
else,"  she  cried ;  "I  could  not  en- 
dure another  name  from  you.  Oh, 
can  you  forgive  me,  have  you  for- 
given me?  I  have  paid  for  it — 
bitterly,  bitterly !  And  it  was  not 
my  fault." 

"  I  never  blamed  you.  I  have 
forgiven  you  always.  My  suffering 
is  not  older  than  my  forgiveness." 

"  You  were  always  better  than 
I ; "  and  then  she  added  eagerly, 
not  pausing  to  think,  carried  on  by 
that  new  tide  that  had  caught  her, 
"  it  is  over ;  it  is  all  over  now." 

It  was  on  his  lips  to  say  Thank 
God — but  he  reflected,  and  did  not 
say  it.  He  had  held  her  hands  all 
the  time.  There  was  nobody  to 
see  them,  and  the  servants  on  the 
box  were  sympathetic  and  silent. 
Then  he  asked,  "  Will  they  let  me 
go  to  you  now  1 " 

"  You  will  not  ask  any  leave," 
she  said  hastily — "  no  leave  !  There 
are  so  many  things  I  have  to  say  to 
you — to  ask  your  pardon.  It  has 
been  on  my  heart  to  ask  your  par- 
don every  day  of  my  life.  I  used 
to  think  if  I  had  only  done  that  I 
could  die." 

"  No  dying  now,"  he  said,  with 
her  hands  in  his. 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  with  a  little 
shudder,  "  but  it  is  by  dying  I  am 
here." 

He  looked  at  her  pitifully  with 
a  gaze  of  sympathy.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  be  sorry  if  she  was  sorry. 
Even  over  his  rival's  death  Edward 
Beaufort  felt  himself  capable  of 
dropping  a  tear.  He  could  go  so  far 
as  that.  Self-abnegation  is  very 
good  in  a  woman,  but  in  a  man  it 
is  uncalled  for  to  this  degree.  He 
could  put  himself  out  of  the  ques- 
tion altogether,  and  looked  at  her 
with  the  deepest  sympathy,  ready 
to  condole  if  she  thought  proper. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  the  hon- 
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esty  of  Carry's  profound  sense  of 
reopening  life. 

"  You  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
bear,"  he  said,  with  a  vague  inten- 
tion of  consoling  her.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  interval  that  had 
elapsed  since  her  husband's  death  ; 
but  she  was  thinking  of  the  dismal 
abyss  before,  and  of  all  that  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  that 
event. 

"  More  than  you  can  imagine — 
more  than  you  could  believe,"  she 
said  ;  then  paused,  with  a  hot  blush 
of  shame,  not  daring  to  look  him 
in  the  face.  All  that  she  had  suf- 
fered, was  not  that  a  mountain 
between  them  ?  She  drew  her 
hands  out  of  his,  and  shrinking 
away  from  him,  said,  "  When  you 
think  of  that,  you  must  have  a 
horror  of  me." 

"  /  have  a  horror  of  you  ! "  he 
said,  with  a  faint  smile.  He  put 
his  head  closer  as  she  drew  back. 
He  was  changed  from  the  young 
man  she  had  known.  His  beard, 
his  mature  air,  the  lines  in  his 
face,  the  gentle  melancholy  air 
which  he  had  acquired,  were  all 
new  to  her.  Carry  thought  that 
no  face  so  compassionate,  so  tender, 
had  ever  been  turned  upon  her  be- 
fore. A  great  pity  seemed  to  beam 
in  the  eyes  that  were  fixed  witli 
such  tenderness  upon  her.  Perhaps 
there  was  not  in  him  any  such  flood 
of  rosy  gladness  as  had  illuminated 
her.  The  rapture  of  freedom  was 
not  in  his  veins.  But  what  a  look 
that  was  !  A  face  to  pour  out  all 
your  troubles  to — to  be  sure  always 
of  sympathy  from.  This  was  what 
she  thought. 

Then  in  the  tremor  of  blessedness 
and  overwhelming  emotion,  she 
awoke  to  remember  that  she  was 
by  the  roadside — no  place  for  talk 
like  this.  Carry  had  no  thought 
of  what  any  one  would  say.  She 
would  have  bidden  him  come  into 
the  carriage  and  carried  him  away 
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with  her — her  natural  support,  her 
consoler.  There  was  no  reason  in 
her  suddenly  roused  and  passionate 
sense  that  never  again  must  it  be 
in  any  one's  power  to  part  them. 
Nor  did  she  think  that  there  could 
be  any  doubt  of  his  sentiments, 
or  whether  he  might  still  retain 
his  love  for  her,  notwithstanding 
all  she  had  done  to  cure  him  of  it. 
For  the  moment  she  was  out  of 
herself.  They  had  been  parted  for 
so  long  —  for  so  many  miserable 
years — and  now  they  were  together. 
That  was  all  —  restored  to  each 
other.  But  still,  the  first  moment 
of  overwhelming  agitation  over, 
she  had  to  remember.  "  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you  !  "  she  cried ;  "  but 
it  cannot  be  here." 

"  When  shall  I  come  1 "  he  said. 

Carry's  impulse  was  to  say 
"  Now,  now  !  "  It  seemed  to  her 
as  if  parting  with  him  again  would 
be  tempting  fate.  For  the  first 
time  since  she  had  got  her  freedom, 
she  put  forth  all  her  powers  con- 
sciously, and  controlled  herself.  It 
seemed  to  her  the  utmost  stretch 
of  self-denial  when  she  said,  "To- 
morrow," with  a  long-drawn  breath, 
in  which  her  whole  being  seemed 
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to  go  out  to  him.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  carriage  was  rolling  along 
as  it  had  done  before,  and  Carry  had 
dropped  back  into  her  corner,  but 
not  as  she  was  before.  Her  entire 
world  was  changed.  The  glow  of 
life  which  had  come  back  to  her 
was  something  which  she  had  not 
known  for  years.  It  belonged  to 
her  early  bloom,  when  she  had  no 
thought  of  ever  being  Lady  Car 
or  a  great  personage.  It  belonged 
to  the  time  when  Edward  Beaufort 
was  the  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and 
nobody  thought  him  beneath  the 
pretensions  of  Carry  Lindores.  The 
intervening  time  had  rolled  away 
and  was  no  more.  She  put  her 
hands  over  her  eyes  to  shut  out 
everything  but  this  that  had  been, 
and  was,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 
Her  heart  filled  all  the  silence 
with  tumultuous  joyful  beating. 
It  was  all  over,  the  prison -time 
of  her  life — the  evil  time — gone 
like  a  bad  enchantment— past  and 
over,  leaving  no  sign.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  take  up  her 
life  where  she  laid  it  down  six 
years  ago,  and  that  all  would  be 
as  though  this  interruption  had 
never  been. 


CHAPTER     XLII. 


No  morning  ever  broke  which 
brought  more  exciting  expectations 
than  the  morning  of  the  25th 
September  in  the  various  houses 
in  which  our  history  lies.  Of  the 
dozen  people  whose  interests  were 
concerned,  not  one  but  awoke  early 
to  the  touch  of  the  warm  autumnal 
sunshine,  and  took  up  with  a  start 
of  troubled  energy,  painful  or  other- 
wise, the  burden  of  existence,  of 
which  for  a  few  hours  they  had 
been  partially  oblivious.  The  wo- 
men had  the  best  of  it,  which  is 
not  usual ;  although  in  the  mingled 
feelings  of  Lady  Lindores,  glad  that 


her  child  had  carried  out  her  ex- 
pectations, yet  half  sorry,  now 
it  was  over,  that  Edith  had  not 
accepted  the  great  matrimonial 
prize  put  into  her  hands — and  in 
those  of  Edith  herself,  happy  in  hav- 
ing so  successfully  surmounted  the 
incident  Millefleurs,  yet  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  excited  about  the  com- 
ing events  as  concerned  John 
Erskine,  and  doubtful  whether  she 
ought  to  have  written  to  him  so 
very  frank  and  undisguised  a  letter, 
— there  was  as  much  pain  as  plea- 
sure. As  for  Carry,  when  she  woke 
in  the  gloomy  magnificence  of  Tinto, 
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and  all  the  warmth  and  glowing 
hopes  of  yesterday  came  back  to 
her  mind  with  a  bound,  there  was 
nothing  in  her  thoughts  which  pre- 
vented her  lying  still  upon  her 
pillows  and  letting  the  flood  of 
light  sweep  into  her  heart,  in  a 
luxury  of  happiness  and  peace 
which  was  past  describing.  She 
did  not  for  the  moment  even  need 
to  think  of  the  meeting  to  come. 
Blessedness  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  become  habitual  to  her  once 
more.  She  woke  to  the  delight  of 
life.  "  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn 
to  be  alive."  The  past  had  flown 
away  like  a  dream :  was  it  a  dream 
altogether,  a  nightmare,  some  dark 
shadow  of  fear  and  pain,  from 
which  the  oppressed  soul,  having 
at  last  awoke,  was  free  ?  Beau- 
fort at  Dalrulzian  got  up  a  simi- 
lar feeling.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  find  himself  something  of  a 
failure  —  but  he,  too,  seemed  to 
be  restored  to  the  hopes  and  the 
standing  -  ground  of  youth.  He 
would  now  have  no  excuse  to  him- 
self for  liis  absence  of  energy  and 
ambition.  His  youthful  strength 
was  still  unimpaired,  though  he  had 
made  so  much  less  of  it  than  he 
ought.  And  now  here  were  all 
the  occasions  for  a  fresh  beginning 
— sympathy  to  support  him  and 
to  inspire  him.  Not  only  would 
he  be  happy,  but  at  last  he  would 
do  something — he  would  carry  out 
all  hopes  and  prophecies  of  him 
now. 

This  was  the  brighter  side — but 
in  Lindores  the  sentiments  of  the 
chief  personages  in  the  house  were 
not  so  pleasant.  Lord  Lindores  was 
angry  and  humiliated,  furious  with 
his  daughter  and  still  more  with 
his  wife,  who,  he  had  no  doubt, 
with  her  ridiculous  romance,  had 
filled  the  girl's  head  with  follies— 
and  not  much  less  with  Mille- 
fleurs,  who  had  thus  suffered  him- 
self to  be  foiled.  But  his  dis- 
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turbed  cogitations  were  as  noth- 
ing to  the  tumult  of  pain  and 
alarm  which  rose  up  in  Rintoul's 
mind  when  he  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  morning  light.  When  the 
young  man  awoke  he  had  first  a 
moment  of  bewildered  considera- 
tion, what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
confused  sense  of  disaster  of  which 
he  became  instantly  conscious — and 
then  he  sprang  from  his  bed  unable 
to  rest,  eager  for  movement  or  any- 
thing which  would  counterbalance 
the  fever  of  the  crisis.  This  was 
the  day.  He  could  delay  110  longer ; 
he  could  not  trifle  with  the  situa- 
tion, or  leave  things  to  chance  after 
to-day.  It  would  be  a  new  begin- 
ning in  his  life.  Hitherto  all  had 
gone  on  serenely  enough.  He  had 
gone  with  the  stream,  he  had  never 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
world  or  its  ways,  never  done  any- 
thing to  draw  men's  eyes  upon 
him.  But  after  to-day  all  would 
be  changed.  To-morrow  his  name 
would  be  telegraphed  over  all  the 
world  in  newspaper  paragraphs ; 
to-morrow  every  fellow  he  had  ever 
known  would  be  saying  :  "  Rintoul ! 
what  Rintoul  ?  You  never  can 

mean 1 "     No,  they  would  all 

feel  it  to  be  impossible.  Rintoul 
who  was  so  safe,  who  never  got 
into  scrapes,  whom  they  even 
laughed  at  as  a  canny  Scot,  though 
he  did  not  feel  a  Scot  at  all.  It 
would  be  incredible  to  all  who  had 
ever  known  him.  And  what  a 
scandal,  what  an  outcry  it  would 
make  !  In  his  own  family  even  ! 
Rjntoul  knew  that  Carry  was  not 
a  broken-hearted  widow,  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  after  she  knew, 
she  would  never  speak  to  him 
again.  It  made  his  heart  sink  to 
think  of  all  the  changes  that  in 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  would  become  inevitable. 
His  father,  with  what  rage,  and 
misery,  and  confusion  of  all  his 
plans  and  hopes,  would  he  hear  it ! 
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with  what  consternation  his  mother 
and  sister  !  As  for  himself,  every- 
thing would  be  interrupted  and 
set  aside,  his  life  in  every  way 
turned  upside-down,  his  ambition 
checked,  his  hopes  destroyed.  And 
all  this  to  save  John  Erskine  from 
a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience ! 
That  was  how  at  least  it  appeared 
to  him — really  from  inconvenience, 
nothing  more.  John  was  not  a  man 
of  rank  like  himself,  full  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world — he  was  not  responsible 
to  a  proud  and  ambitious  father. 
A  short  term  of  imprisonment  to 
him  would  be  like  a  disagreeable 
visit,  nothing  more.  Many  people 
had  to  spend  a  certain  part  of  every 
year,  for  instance,  with  an  old 
uncle  or  aunt,  somebody  from  whom 
they  had  expectations.  It  really 
would  be  little  or  nothing  more 
than  this.  And  it  was  not  as  if 
it  had  been  anything  disgraceful. 
The  county  would  not  think  the 
worse  of  him  ;  it  was  an  accident,  a 
thing  that  might  have  happened  to 
any  one.  But  to  Rintoul  how  much 
more  terrible  !  he  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  man,  with  a  sort  of  in- 
terest in  his  death.  He  would 
have  to  leave  his  regiment.  All 
his  projects  for  life  would  be  in- 
terrupted. By  the  time  he  was 
free  again,  he  would  be  forgotten 
in  society,  and  his  name  would 
be  fletri  for  ever.  These  thoughts 
sent  him  pacing  about  his  room 
with  hasty  steps,  the  perspiration 
standing  on  his  forehead.  All  to 
save  John  Erskine,  who  was  just 
as  much  to  blame  as  he  was — for 
the  first  quarrel  was  the  one  which 
had  excited  that  unfortunate  fel- 
low; all  to  save  from  a  little  in- 
convenience another  man ! 

Perhaps  if  he  had  been  placed 
simply  in  front  of  the  question 
whether  he  would  let  another 
man  be  punished  for  what  he 
had  done,  Rintoul  would  have 
had  spirit  enough  to  say  No ;  cer- 
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tainly  if  it  had  been  put  to  him 
quickly  for  an  instant  decision, 
without  time  to  think,  he  would 
have  said  No,  and  held  by  his  hon- 
our. But  something  else  more  de- 
termined than  himself  stood  before 
him.  Nora  !  He  might  use  sophis- 
tries for  the  confusing  of  his  own 
intellect — but  not  hers.  She  would 
look  at  him,  he  knew  how.  She 
would  turn  away  from  him,  he 
knew  how.  The  anticipation  of 
that  glance  of  high  scorn  and  un- 
spoken condemnation  made  Rintoul 
tremble  to  the  depths  of  his  being. 
When  he  thought  of  it  he  braced 
himself  up  with  a  rapidity  and 
certainty  much  unlike  the  previous 
hesitating  strain  of  his  thoughts. 
"  It  must  be  done,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. He  might  beguile  himself 
with  argument,  but  he  could  not 
beguile  Jier.  The  thought  might 
intrude  upon  him  whether  he  had 
been  wise  to  let  her  know — whether 
it  might  not  have  been  better  to 
keep  it  to  himself;  but,  having 
done  it,  the  question  was  now  not 
only  whether  he  was  content  to 
lose  Nora — but  if  he  was  content 
to  put  up  with  her  scorn  and  im- 
measurable contempt. 

They  all  remarked  how  pale  he 
was  when  he  came  to  breakfast — 
ghastly  pale,  lines  under  his  eyes, 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  drooping ; 
his  hair,  which  he  had  tried  hard 
to  brush  as  usual,  hung  limp,  and 
would  not  take  its  accustomed 
curl.  Lady  Lindores  tortured  him 
by  useless  inquiries  about  his 
health.  "You  are  ill — I  am  sure 
you  are  ill.  You  must  let  me  send 
for  the  doctor."  "For  goodness' 
sake,  mother,  let  a  fellow  alone.  I 
am  as  well  as  you  are,"  had  been 
his  amiable  answer.  He  all  but 
swore  at  the  servants,  all  but 
kicked  the  dog,  who  thrust  with 
confiding  importunity  his  head  un- 
der his  master's  arm.  The  situa- 
tion was  intolerable  to  him — his 
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thoughts  were  buzzing  in  his  ears 
and  all  about  him,  so  that  he  did 
not  hear  what  the  other  people 
said  ;  and  they  talked — with  what 
frivolous  pertinacity  they  talked  ! 
— about  nothing  at  all,  about  the 
most  trivial  things ;  while  he  was 
balancing  something  that,  in  his 
excitement,  he  felt  inclined  to  call 
life  or  death. 

But,  indeed,  Rintoul's  impres- 
sions as  to  the  gaiety  and  lively 
conversation  going  on  were  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  truth.  There 
was  scarcely  any  conversation,  but  a 
general  embarrassment.  Millefleurs 
was  the  only  one  who  said  much. 
He  bore  his  disappointment  so 
sweetly,  and  was  so  entirely  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  that  Lord 
Lindores  grew  more  and  more 
angry.  He  made  various  sharp  re- 
plies, but  the  little  Marquis  took 
110  heed.  He  gushed  forth,  like  a 
flowing  stream,  a  great  many  pleas- 
ant details  about  his  going  home. 
He  was  going  home  in  a  day  or 
two.  His  visit  to  Lindores  was  one 
which  he  could  never  forget ;  it 
had  gained  him,  he  hoped,  friends 
for  life.  Wherever  he  went  he 
would  carry  with  him  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  kindness  he  had  re- 
ceived. Thus  he  flowed  forth,  do- 
ing his  best,  as  usual,  to  smooth 
down  the  embarrassment  of  the 
others.  But  the  hour  of  the  re- 
past was  somewhat  terrible  to 
everybody.  Decorum  required 
that  they  should  all  sit  a  certain 
time  at  the  table,  and  make  a 
fashion  of  eating.  People  have  to 
eat  will  they  nill  they,  that  they 
may  not  betray  themselves.  They 
all  came  to  the  surface,  so  to 
speak,  with  a  gasp,  as  Millefleurs 
said  in  his  round  and  velvety 
voice,  "  I  suppose  you  are  going  to 
Dunearn  to  this  examination,  Lord 
Lindores  ? " 

"  It  is  a  private  affair,  not  an  open 
court ;  but  to  show  an  interest,  I 
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suppose  I  ought  to  be  somewhere 
near —  "  was  the  answer ;  and 
there  arose  at  that  moment  a 
howl  of  fright  and  pain  from  the 
dog,  upon  whom  Rintoul  had 
spilt  a  cup  of  tea.  He  got  up 
white  and  haggard,  shaking  off  the 
deluge  from  his  clothes.  "  These 
brutes  get  insufferable,"  he  cried ; 
"why  can  we  never  have  a  meal 
without  a  swarm  of  them  about  1 " 
The  proceedings  had  begun  at 
Dunearn  before  any  of  the  party 
from  Lindores  arrived  there.  Rin- 
toul, who  was  the  first  to  set  out, 
walked,  with  a  sort  of  miserable 
desire  of  postponing  the  crisis  ;  and 
Lord  Lindores,  with  a  kind  of 
sullen  friendliness  towards  John, 
followed  in  his  phaeton.  They 
were  both  late,  and  were  glad  to 
be  late ;  which  was  very  differ- 
ent from  Miss  Barbara,  who, 
wound  up  by  anxiety  to  an  exer- 
tion which  she  could  not  have  be- 
lieved herself  capable  of,  had  walk- 
ed from  her  house,  leaning  on 
Nora's  arm,  and  was  waiting  on  the 
spot  when  John  was  driven  up  in  a 
shabby  old  fly  from  Dunnotter.  The 
old  lady  was  at  the  door  of  the  fly 
before  it  could  be  opened,  putting 
out  her  hand  to  him.  "  My  bon- 
nie  lad,  you'll  come  to  your  lunch- 
eon with  me  at  half -past  one ;  and 
mind  that  you're  not  late,"  she 
said,  in  a  loud,  cheerful,  and  con- 
fident voice,  so  that  every  one 
could  hear.  She  took  no  notice  of 
the  lookers-on,  but  gave  her  in- 
vitation and  her  greeting  with  a 
fine  disdain  of  all  circumstances. 
Nora,  upon  whom  she  was  leaning, 
was  white  as  marble.  Her  eyes 
were  strained  with  gazing  along 
the  Lindores  road.  "Who  are 
you  looking  for,  Nora  1 "  Miss  Bar- 
bara had  already  asked  half-a- 
dozen  times.  It  was  not  much 
support  she  got  from  the  tremu- 
lous little  figure,  but  the  old  lady 
was  inspired.  She  stood  till  John 
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had  passed  into  the  town-house,  talk- 
ing to  him  all  the  time  in  a  voice 
which  sounded  over  all  the  stir  of 
the  little  crowd  which  had  gath- 
ered about  to  see  him.  "Janet 
cannot  bide  her  dishes  to  be 
spoilt.  You  will  be  sure  and  come 
in  time.  I'll  not  wait  for  you,  for 
I'm  not  a  great  walker ;  but  every 
thing  will  be  ready  at  half -past 
one." 

When  she  had  thus  delivered  her 
cheerful  message,  Miss  Barbara 
turned  homeward,  not  without  an- 
other remark  upon  Nora's  anxious 
gaze  along  the  road.  "  You  are 
looking  for  your  fine  friends  from 
Lindores;  we'll  see  none  of  them 
to-day,"  said  the  old  lady  resol- 
utely, turning  her  companion  away. 
She  went  on  talking,  altogether 
unaware  how  the  girl  was  suffer- 
ing, yet  touched  by  a  perception 
of  some  anxiety  in  her.  "  You  are 
not  to  be  unhappy  about  John 
Erskine,"  she  said  at  last.  These 
words  came  to  Nora's  ears  vague- 
ly, through  mists  of  misery,  anger, 
bitter  disappointment,  and  that 
wrath  with  those  we  love  which 
works  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
What  did  she  care  for  John 
Erskine  1  She  had  almost  said 
so,  blurting  out  the  words  in  the 
intolerance  of  her  trouble,  but 
did  not,  restrained  as  much  by 
incapacity  to  speak  as  by  any  other 
hindrance.  To  think  that  he  for 
whom  she  was  watching  had  proved 
himself  incapable  of  an  act  of 
simple  justice !  to  think  that  the 
man  whom  she  had  begun  by  think- 
ing lightly  of,  but  had  been  beguiled 
into  loving  she  did  not  know 
how,  sure  at  all  events  of  his 
honour  and  manliness — to  think 
that  he  should  turn  out  base,  a 
coward,  sheltering  himself  at  the 
cost  of  another !  Oh,  what  did  it 
matter  about  John  Erskine  ?  John 
Erskine  was  a  true  man — nothing 
could  happen  to  him.  Then  there 
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arose  all  at  once  in  poor  Nora's 
inexperienced  brain  that  bitterest 
struggle  on  earth,  the  rally  of  all 
her  powers  to  defend  and  account 
for,  while  yet  she  scorned  and 
loathed,  the  conduct  of  the  man 
she  loved.  It  is  easy  to  stand 
through  evil  report  and  good  by 
those  who  are  unjustly  accused, 
who  are  wronged,  for  whom  and 
on  whose  behalf  you  can  hold 
your  head  high.  But  when,  alas  ! 
God  help  them,  they  are  base, 
and  the  accusation  against  them 
just !  Nora,  young,  unused  to 
trouble,  not  knowing  the  very 
alphabet  of  pain,  fell  into  this 
horrible  pit  in  a  moment,  without 
warning,  without  escape.  It  con- 
fused all  her  faculties,  so  that  she 
could  do  nothing  save  stumble 
blindly  on,  and  let  Miss  Barbara 
talk  of  John  Erskine — as  if  John 
Erskine  and  the  worst  that  could 
happen  to  him  were  anything,  any- 
thing !  in  comparison  with  this  pas- 
sion of  misery  which  Nora  had  to 
bear. 

And  she  was  so  little  used  to 
suffering.  She  did  not  know  how 
to  bear.  Spartans  and  Indians 
and  all  those  traditionary  Stoics 
are  bred  to  it — trained  to  bear 
torture  and  make  no  sign ;  but 
Nora  had  never  had  any  training, 
and  she  was  not  a  Spartan  or  a 
Red  Indian.  She  was  a  woman, 
which  is  perhaps  next  best.  She 
had  to  crush  herself  down  ;  to  turn 
away  from  the  road  by  which  Rin- 
toul  might  still  appear ;  to  go  in  to 
the  quiet  rooms,  to  the  ordinary 
morning  occupations,  to  the  needle- 
work which  Miss  Barbara  liked  to 
see  her  do.  Anything  in  the  world 
would  have  been  easier;  but  this 
and  not  anything  else  in  the  world 
was  Nora's  business.  And  the  sun- 
ny silence  of  the  gentle  feminine 
house,  only  disturbed  by  Miss  Bar- 
bara's ceaseless  talk  about  John, 
closed  round  her.  Janet  came 
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"  ben  "  and  had  her  orders.  Agnes 
entered  softly  with  her  mistress's 
cap  and  indoor  shawl.  All  went 
on  as  it  had  done  for  years. 

This  calm,  however,  was  soon  in- 
terrupted. The  Lindores'  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  door,  with  all  the 
dash  and  splendour  which  distin- 
guishes the  carriage  of  a  countess 
when  it  stops  at  a  humble  house. 
Miss  Barbara  had  a  standing  pre- 
judice against  these  fine  half- 
foreign  (as  she  supposed)  people. 
She  rose  up  with  the  dignity  of 
an  archduchess  to  receive  her  visi- 
tors. Lady  Lindores  was  full  of 
anxiety  and  sympathy.  "  We  are 
as  anxious  as  you  can  be,"  she 
said,  kissing  Miss  Barbara  warmly 
before  the  old  lady  could  draw 
back. 

"  'Deed  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
anxious  at  all,"  said  Miss  Barbara, 
with  her  head  high.  "  A  thing 
that  never  happened  cannot  be 
proved  against  any  man.  I  am  ex- 
pecting my  nephew  to  his  luncheon 
at  half-past  one.  As  there's  noth- 
ing against  him,  he  can  come  to  no 
harm.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  your 
ladyship  and  Lady  Edith  to  meet 
him — at  half -past  one,"  the  old  lady 
said,  with  marked  emphasis.  She 
had  no  inclination  to  allow  herself 
to  be  intruded  upon.  But  Edith 
attained  what  her  mother  failed  to 
achieve.  She  could  not  conceal 
her  agitation  and  excitement.  She 
grew  red  and  pale  a  dozen  times  in 
a  minute.  "  Oh  yes,  Miss  Barbara, 
I  feel  with  you.  I  am  not  anxious 
at  all !  "  she  cried. 

Why  should  she  be  anxious? 
what  had  she  to  do  with  John1? 
Her  flutter  of  changing  colour 
touched  Miss  Barbara's  heart  in 
spite  of  herself.  No,  she  would  not 
be  a  suitable  wife  for  John  Erskine ; 
an  earl's  daughter  was  too  grand 
for  the  house  of  Dalrulzian.  But 
yet —  -  Miss  Barbara  could  not 
help  being  mollified.  She  pushed 
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an  easy-chair  towards  the  mother 
of  this  bonnie  creature.  "  It  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  him  to  hear  that  there 
are  kind  hearts  caring  for  what 
happens  to  him.  If  your  lady- 
ship will  do  me  the  honour  to  sit 
down,"  she  said,  with  punctilious 
yet  suspicious  respect. 

"  Papa  is  there  now,"  said  Edith, 
whispering  to  Nora ;  "  and  Lord 
Millefleurs  came  with  us,  and  will 
bring  us  word  how  things  are 
going.  Rintoul  started  before  any 

"  Rintoul ! "  said  Nora — at  least 
she  thought  she  said  it.  Her  lips 
moved,  a  warm  suffusion  of  colour 
came  over  her,  and  she  looked  wist- 
fully in  Edith's  face. 

"  He  thought  he  would  get  to 
Dunearn  before  us, — but,  after  all, 
horses  go  faster  than  men.  What 
is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  ill, 
Nora  ? " 

Nora  was  past  making  any  re- 
ply. The  cessation  of  pain,  that  is 
more,  a  great  deal  more,  than  a 
negative  good.  For  the  first  mo- 
ment, at  least,  it  is  bliss,  active 
bliss  —  more  than  anything  else 
known  to  men.  Of  course  Nora, 
when  she  came  to  herself,  explained 
that  it  was  a  sudden  little  spasm, 
a  feeling  of  faintness, — something 
she  was  used  to.  She  was  quite 
well,  she  declared ;  and  so  it  proved 
by  the  colour  that  came  back  to  her 
face.  "  She  has  not  been  herself  all 
the  morning,"  said  Miss  Barbara; 
"she  will  be  the  better  of  young 
company  —  of  somebody  like  her- 
self." 

After  this  the  ladies  tried  to 
talk  on  indifferent  subjects.  There 
were  inquiries  to  be  made  for  Lady 
Caroline,  "poor  thing ! "  and  she  was 
described  as  being  "  better  than  we 
should  have  dared  to  hope,"  with 
as  near  an  approach  to  the  truth 
as  possible ;  and  then  a  scattered 
fire  of  remarks,  now  one,  now  an- 
other, coming  to  the  front  with 
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sudden  energy;  while  the  others 
relapsed  into  the  listening  and 
strain  of  curiosity.  Miss  Barbara 
held  her  head  high.  It  was  she  who 
was  the  most  steady  in  the  conver- 
sation. She  would  not  suffer  it 
to  be  seen  that  she  had  any  tremor 
as  to  what  was  going  on.  But  the 
girls  were  unequal  to  this  fortitude. 
They  fluctuated  from  red  to  white, 
and  from  white  to  red.  They 
would  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  their  voices  ending  in  a 
quaver,  as  if  the  wind  had  blown 
them  out.  Why  should  they  be  so 
moved  1  Miss  Barbara  noted  it 
keenly,  and  felt  with  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  that  John  was  getting 
justice.  Two  of  them  ! — the  bon- 
niest creatures  in  the  county  ! 
How  their  rival  claims  were  to  be 
settled  afterwards  she  did  not  in- 
quire ;  but  in  the  meantime,  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  under  so 
dark  a  cloud,  it  warmed  her  heart 
to  see  him  so  much  thought  of : 
the  Erskines  always  were  so  ;  they 
were  a  race  that  women  loved  and 
men  liked,  and  the  last  representa- 
tive was  worthy  of  his  sires. 

Hours  seemed  to  pass  while  the 
ladies  thus  held  each  other  in  a 
wonderful  tension  and  restraint, 
waiting  for  the  news  :  until  a  little 
commotion  in  the  stair,  a  hurried 
step,  brought  them  all  to  their  feet 
with  one  impulse.  It  was  little 
Millefleurs  who  rushed  in  with  his 
hat  pressed  to  his  breast.  "  For- 
give the  intrusion,"  he  cried,  with 
pants  of  utterance ;  "  I'm  out  of 
breath ;  I  have  run  all  the  way. 
Erskine  is  coming  after  me  with 
Lord  Lindores."  He  shook  hands 
with  everybody  vehemently  in  his 
satisfaction.  "  They  let  me  in  be- 
cause I  was  the  Duke's  son,  don't 
you  know ;  it's  convenient  now 
and  then;  and  I  bolted  with  the 
news.  But  nobody  presents  me  to 
Miss  Erskine,"  he  said,  aggrieved. 
"  Madam,  I  am  Millefleurs.  I  was 
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Erskine's  fag  at  Eton.  I  have  run 
miles  for  him  to  buy  his  buns  and 
jam ;  but  I  was  slimmer  in  those 
days." 

Miss  Barbara  had  sunk  upon  a 
chair.  She  said,  with  a  panting 
of  her  ample  bosom  as  if  she  had 
been  running  too,  "You  are  too 
kind,  my  Lord  Millefleurs.  I  told 
John  Erskine  to  be  here  at  half- 
past  one  to  his  luncheon.  You 
will  all  wait  and  meet  him.  You 

will  wait  and  meet  him "  She 

repeated  the  words  with  a  little  sob 
of  age,  half  laughter  half  tears. 
"  The  Lord  be  praised  ! — though 
I  never  had  any  doubt  of  it,"  the 
proud  old  lady  said. 

"  It  has  all  come  perfectly  clear," 
said  Millefleurs,  pleased  with  his 
position  as  the  centre  of  this  eager 
group.  "  The  right  man,  the  person 
to  whom  it  really  happened,  has 
come  forward  most  honourably  and 
given  himself  up.  I  don't  clearly 
understand  all  the  rights  of  the 
story.  But  there  it  is;  the  man 
couldn't  stand  it,  don't  you  know. 
I  suppose  he  thought  nothing  would 
ever  be  found  out ;  and  when  he 
heard  that  Erskine  was  suspected 
and  taken,  he  was  stunned  at  first. 
Of  course  he  should  have  produced 
himself  at  once  ;  but  all's  well  that 
ends  well.  He  has  done  it  now." 

"  The  man — that  did  it  ? "  It  was 
Nora  that  said  this,  gazing  at  him 
with  perfectly  colourless  cheeks, 
standing  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  apart  from  the  others,  who 
were  for  the  moment  too  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  news  to 
ask  more. 

"  Don't  think  it  is  crime,"  said 
Millefleurs,  soothingly.  "There  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  acci- 
dent will  be  the  verdict.  In  the 
meantime,  I  suppose  he  will  be 
committed  for  trial;  but  all  these 
are  details,  don't  you  know,"  he 
said,  in  his  smooth  voice.  "  The 
chief  thing  is,  that  our  friend  is 
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clear  and  at  liberty ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he'll  be  here." 

They  scarcely  noticed  that  Nora 
disappeared  out  of  the  room  in  the 
joyful  commotion  that  followed. 
She  went  away,  almost  suffocating 
with  the  effort  to  keep  her  emotion 
down.  Did  he  know  of  whom  it 
was  that  he  was  speaking?  Was 
it  possible  that  he  knew  ?  the  son 
of  one,  the  brother  of  another — to 
Nora  more  than  either.  What  did 
it  mean?  Nora  could  not  get 
breath.  She  could  not  stay  in 
the  room,  and  see  all  their  relieved, 
delighted  faces,  the  undisturbed 
satisfaction  with  which  they  lis- 
tened and  asked  their  questions. 
Was  the  man  a  fool?  Was  he  a 


creature  devoid  of  heart  or  per- 
ception? An  hour  ago  Nora  had 
thought  that  Rintoul's  absence 
from  his  post  would  kill  her,  that 
to  see  him  do  his  duty  was  all  she 
wanted  on  earth.  But  now  the 
indifference  of  everybody  around 
to  what  he  had  done,  the  ease 
with  which  the  story  was  told, 
the  unconsciousness  of  the  listen- 
ers, was  more  intolerable  to  her 
than  even  that  despair.  She  could 
not  bear  it.  She  hurried  away,  not 
capable  of  a  word,  panting  for 
breath,  choked  by  her  heart,  which 
beat  in  her  throat,  in  her  very 
ears — and  by  the  anguish  of  help- 
lessness and  suspense,  which  was 
more  than  she  could  bear. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 


John  Erskine  had  received 
Edith's  letter  that  morning  in  his 
prison.  His  spirits  were  at  a  very 
low  ebb  when  it  was  put  into  his 
hand.  Four  days'  confinement  had 
taken  the  courage  out  of  him  more 
effectually  than  any  other  discipline 
could  have  done;  and  though  the 
prospect  of  his  examination  had 
brought  in  a  counterbalancing  ex- 
citement, he  was  by  no  means  so 
sure  that  everything  would  come 
right  as  he  had  been  at  first.  Hav- 
ing once  gone  wrong,  why  should 
it  come  right?  If  the  public  and 
the  sheriff  (or  whatever  the  man 
was)  could  entertain  such  an  idea 
for  four  days,  why  not  for  four 
years  or  a  lifetime  ?  When  Edith's 
letter  was  put  into  his  hand  he 
was  but  beginning  to  awake,  to 
brace  himself  up  for  an  encounter 
with  the  hostile  world.  He  had 
begun  to  say  to  himself  that  he 
must  get  his  wits  about  him,  and 
not  permit  himself  to  be  sacrificed 
without  an  effort.  And  then,  in 
a  moment,  up  his  heart  went  like 
a  shuttlecock.  She  had  no  doubt 


about  him,  thank  heaven !  Her 
"  dear  Mr  Erskine,"  repeated  when 
it  was  not  exactly  necessary,  and 
which  she  had  drawn  her  pen 
through,  but  so  lightly  that  the 
cancelling  of  the  words  only  made 
them  emphatic,  seemed  to  John  to 
say  everything  that  words  could  say. 
It  said  more,  in  fact,  than  Edith 
would  ever  have  said  had  he  not 
been  in  trouble  and  in  prison ; 
and  then  that  outbreak  about 
feminine  impotence  at  the  end ! 
This  was  to  John  the  sweetest 
pleasantry,  the  most  delightful 
jest.  He  did  not  think  of  her 
indignation  or  bitterness  as  real. 
The  idea  that  Lady  Lindores  and 
she  would  have  been  his  bail  if 
they  could,  amused  him  so  that  he 
almost  shed  tears  over  it;  as  well 
as  the  complaint  that  they  could  do 
nothing.  Do  nothing !  who  could 
do  so  much  ?  If  all  went  well, 
John  said  to  himself,  with  a  leap 
of  his  heart  —  if  all  went  well ! 
It  was  under  the  elation  of  this 
stimulant  that  he  got  ready  to 
proceed  to  Dunearn;  and  though 
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to  drive  there  in  the  dingy  fly 
with  a  guardian  of  the  law  beside 
him  was  not  cheerful,  his  heart 
swelled  high  with  the  thought  that 
other  hearts  were  beating  with 
anxiety  for  him.  He  thought 
more  of  that  than  of  his  defence ; 
for  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  not 
the  least  idea  how  to  manage  his 
defence.  Mr  Monypenny  had 
visited  him  again,  and  made  him 
feel  that  truth  was  the  last  thing 
that  was  likely  to  serve  him,  and 
that  by  far  his  wisest  plan  would 
be  to  tell  a  lie  and  own  himself 
guilty,  and  invent  a  new  set  of 
circumstances  altogether.  But  he 
did  not  feel  his  imagination  equal 
to  this.  He  would  have  to  hold  by 
his  original  story,  keep  to  the  facts, 
and  nothing  more.  But  surely 
some  happy  fortune  would  befriend 
him.  He  was  more  excited,  but 
perhaps  less  hopeful,  when  Miss 
Barbara  met  him  at  the  door  of 
the  town-house.  Her  words  did 
not  give  him  the  encouragement 
she  intended.  Her  luncheon  and 
her  house  and  her  confidence  were 
for  the  moment  intolerable  to  John, 
as  are  so  often  the  well-meant  con- 
solations of  his  elders  to  a  young 
man  driven  half  frantic  by  warmer 
hopes  and  fears.  He  came  to  him- 
self altogether  when  he  stepped 
within  the  place  in  which  he  felt 
that  his  fate  was  to  be  decided. 
Though  it  was  contrary  to  custom, 
several  of  his  friends,  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  had  been  admitted  by 
favour  of  the  sheriff  to  be  present 
at  the  examination,  foremost  among 
them  old  Sir  James,  who  towered 
over  the  rest  with  his  fine  white 
head  and  erect  soldierly  bearing. 
Lord  Lindores  was  admitted  un- 
der protest  when  the  proceedings 
were  beginning;  and  after  him, 
white  with  dust,  and  haggard  with 
excitement,  Rintoul,  who  kept  be- 
hind backs,  standing — so  that  his 
extremely  agitated  countenance,  his 
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lips,  with  a  slight  nervous  quiver, 
as  though  he  were  about  to  speak, 
and  eyes  drawn  together  with  a 
hundred  anxious  lines  about  them, 
were  clearly  apparent.  John  re- 
marked this  face  over  all  the  others 
with  the  utmost  surprise.  Rintoul 
had  never  been  very  cordial  with 
him.  What  could  be  the  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tion of  interest  now  ?  John,  from 
his  too  prominent  place  as  the 
accused,  had  this  agitated  face 
confronting  him,  opposed  to  him 
as  it  seemed,  half  defying  him,  half 
appealing  to  him.  Only  the  offi- 
cials concerned — the  sheriff,  who 
was  a  little  slow  and  formal,  mak- 
ing unnecessary  delays  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  other  function- 
aries— could  see  as  John  could  the 
face  and  marked  position  of  Rin- 
toul ;  and  none  of  these  personages 
took  any  notice.  John  only,  felt 
his  eyes  drawn  to  it  instinctively. 
If  all  this  passionate  sympathy  was 
for  him,  how  could  he  ever  repay 
Bintoul  for  friendship  so  unex- 
pected ?  No  doubt  this  was  lier 
doing  too. 

Just  as  the  witnesses  were  about 
to  be  called  who  had  been  sum- 
moned— and  of  whom,  though  John 
was  not  aware  of  it,  Rintoul,  who 
had  (as  was  supposed)  helped  to 
find  the  body,  was  one — an  extraor- 
dinary interruption  occurred.  Mr 
Monypenny,  who  to  John's  sur- 
prise had  not  approached  him  or 
shown  himself  in  his  vicinity, 
suddenly  rose,  and  addressing  the 
sheriff,  claimed  an  immediate 
stoppage  of  the  proceedings,  so 
far  as  Mr  Erskine  was  concerned. 
He  was  a  very  clear-headed  and  sen- 
sible man;  but  he  was  a  country 
"  man  of  business  " — a  Scotch  soli- 
citor— and  he  had  his  own  formal  I 
way  of  making  a  statement.  It  ] 
was  so  formal,  and  had  so  many 
phrases  in  it  only  half  comprehen- ; 
sible  to  unaccustomed  ears,  that  it 
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was  some  time  before  the  little 
group  of  friends  were  fully  aware 
what  the  interruption  meant. 

Mr  Monypenny  announced,  how- 
ever, to  the  perfect  understanding 
of  the  authorities  present,  that  the 
person  who  had  really  encoun- 
tered the  unfortunate  Mr  Tor- 
ranee  last,  and  been  concerned  in 
the  scuffle  which  no  doubt  unfor- 
tunately was  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent, had  come  to  his  house  on  the 
previous  night  and  given  himself 
up.  The  man's  statement  was 
perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory, 
and  would  be  supported  by  all  the 
circumstantial  evidence.  He  had 
kept  back  nothing,  but  displayed 
the  most  honourable  anxiety  to 
clear  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
so  unjustly  accused  and  put  to  so 
much  personal  inconvenience. 

"Is  the  man  in  court?"  the 
sheriff  asked. 

"  The  man  is  here,"  said  Mr 
Monypenny.  The  good  man  was 
conscious  of  the  great  effect  he 
was  producing.  He  looked  round 
upon  the  group  of  gentlemen  with 
thorough  enjoyment  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  he,  too,  was  startled  by 
the  extraordinary  aspect  of  Lord 
Rintoul.  The  young  man  was 
livid  ;  great  drops  of  perspira- 
tion stood  on  his  forehead;  the 
lines  about  his  eyes  were  drawn 
tight,  and  the  eyes  themselves,  two 
unquiet  watchers,  full  of  horror 
and  astonishment,  looked  out  wild- 
ly, watching  everything  that  was 
done.  His  lips  had  dropped  apart ; 
he  stood  like  a  man  who  did  not 
know  what  the  next  word  might 
bring  upon  him. 

"This  is  the  man,"  Mr  Mony- 
penny said.  Rintoul  made  a 
sudden  step  forward,  striking  his 
foot  violently  against  the  bench  in 
front  of  him.  The  sheriff  looked 
up  angrily  at  the  noise.  There 
is  something  in  a  great  mental 
struggle  of  any  kind  which  moves 
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the  atmosphere  around  it.  The 
sheriff  looked  up  and  saw  three 
men  standing  at  unequal  distances 
before  him :  Mr  Monypenny  in 
front  of  his  chair  with  somebody 
tranquil  and  insignificant  beside 
him,  and  in  the  distance  a  face 
full  of  extraordinary  emotion. 
"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
step  forward  1 "  the  sheriff  said  : 
and  then  stopping  himself  peev- 
ishly, "  This  is  all  out  of  order. 
Produce  the  man." 

Rolls  had  risen  quietly  by  Mr 
Monypenny's  side.  He  was  not  like 
a  brawler,  much  less  an  assassin. 
He  was  somewhat  pale,  but  in  his 
professional  black  coat  and  white 
tie,  who  could  have  looked  more 
respectable?  He  had  "cleaned 
himself,"  as  he  said,  with  great  care 
that  morning.  Haggard  and  uii- 
shaven  as  he  had  been  on  the  previ- 
ous night  after  his  wanderings,  he 
would  scarcely  have  made  so  great 
a  sensation  as  he  did  now,  trim  as 
a  new  pin,  carefully  shaved,  care- 
fully brushed.  There  was  a  half 
shout,  half  cry,  from  the  little  band 
of  spectators,  now  thoroughly  de- 
moralised and  incapable  of  keeping 
order.  "  Rolls,  old  Rolls  ! "  John 
Erskine  cried  with  consternation. 
Could  this  be  the  explanation  of  it  ? 
As  for  Rolls  himself,  the  outcry 
acted  upon  him  in  the  most  remark- 
able way.  He  grew  red  and  lost  his 
temper.  "  It's  just  me,  gentlemen," 
he  said ;  "  and  can  an  accident 
not  happen  to  a  man  in  a  humble 
condition  of  life  as  well  as  to  one 
of  you  1 ''  He  was  silenced  at  once, 
and  the  stir  of  amazement  re- 
pressed ;  but  nothing  could  pre- 
vent the  rustle  and  whisper  among 
the  gentlemen,  which  would  have 
become  tumultuous  had  their  pres- 
ence there  been  more  than  toler- 
ated. They  all  knew  Rolls,  and 
to  connect  him  with  such  an 
event  was  impossible.  The  tra- 
gedy seemed  over,  and  at  the  ut- 
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most   a    tragi  -  comedy,    a    solemn 
farce,  had  taken  its  place. 

Rolls's  statement,  however,  was 
serious  enough.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  met  his  master 
coming  down  from  Tinto  in  the 
condition  of  which  so  much  had 
been  made,  when  he  himself  was 
going  up  to  make  a  request  to  Mr 
Torrance  about  a  lease  —  that  he 
met  Torrance  close  to  the  Scaur 
"  coming  thundering  down  the 
brae  "  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
temper  such  as  it  was  well  enough 
known  Tinto  was  subject  to.  Rolls 
acknowledged  that  in  such  circum- 
stances he  ought  not  to  have  stop- 
ped him  and  introduced  his  suit — 
but  this  was  merely  an  error  of 
judgment.  Tinto,  he  said,  received 
his  request  very  ill,  and  called  his 
nephew — for  whom  he  was  going  to 
plead — a  ne'er-do-weel — which  was 
not  the  case,  let  him  say  it  that 
would.  And  here  again  Rolls  was 
wrong,  he  allowed — it  was  another 
error  of  judgment — but  he  was  not 
going  to  have  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  abused.  He  stood  up  for  it 
to  Tinto's  face  that  Willie  Rolls 
was  as  respectable  a  lad  as  ever 
ploughed  land.  It  was  well  known 
what  Tinto  was,  a  man  that  had 
no  thought  but  a  word  and  a  blow. 
He  rode  at  Rolls  furiously.  "  I 
took  hold  of  the  "beast's  bridle  to 
push  her  back, — what  I  could  do. 
She  would  have  had  her  hoofs  on 
me  in  a  moment."  Then  he  saw 
with  horror  the  rear,  the  bound 
back,  the  false  step ;  and  then  horse 
and  man  went  thundering  over  the 
Scaur.  Rolls  declared  that  he  lost 
no  time  in  calling  for  help — in  try- 
ing all  he  could  to  save  the  victim. 
Lord  Rintoul  would  bear  him  wit- 
ness, for  his  lordship  met  him  in 
the  wood,  routing  like  a  wild  beast. 
Nothing  could  be  more  consistent, 
more  simple,  than  the  whole  story 
— it  bore  the  stamp  of  truth  on 
every  line — or  such  at  least  was 
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the  conclusion  of  the  sheriff,  and 
the  procurator,  and  the  crier,  and 
the  town  officer,  and  every  official 
about  the  town-house  of  Dunearn. 
The  formidable  examination  which 
had  excited  so  much  interest  ter- 
minated by  the  return  of  John's 
fly  to  Dunnotter,  with  the  butler 
in  it,  very  grave  and  impressive  in 
the  solemn  circumstances.  Rolls 
himself  did  not  choose  to  consider 
his  position  lightly.  He  acknow- 
ledged with  great  respect  the  salu- 
tations of  the  gentlemen,  who  could 
not  be  prevented  from  crowding  to 
the  door  of  the  fly  after  him.  Sir 
James,  who  was  the  first,  thrust 
something  secretly  into  Rolls's  hand. 
"  They'll  not  treat  you  so  well  as 
they  treated  your  master.  You  must 
fee  them — fee  them,  Rolls,"  said  the 
old  general.  "  It'll  be  better  than 
I  deserve,  Sir  James,"  Rolls  said. 
"  Hoot !  nothing  will  happen  to 
you,  man  !  "  said  Sir  James.  "  He 
was  well  inspired  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,"  Mr  Monypenny  said. 
".The  truth  before  all— it's  the  best 
policy."  "  You're  very  kind  to  say 
sae,  sir,"  said  Rolls,  solemnly.  As 
he  spoke  he  met  the  eye  of  Lord 
Rintoul,  who  stood  behind  fixing 
his  regard  upon  the  face  of  John's 
substitute.  It  was  a  trouble  to 
Rolls  to  understand  what  the  young 
lord  could  mean,  "glowering"  as  he 
did,  but  saying  nothing.  Was  he 
better  aware  of  the  facts  of  the 
the  case  than  any  one  suspected  1 
might  he  come  in  with  his  story 
and  shatter  that  of  Rolls?  This 
gave  the  old  servant  a  little  anxi- 
ety as  he  sat  back  solemnly  in  his 
corner,  and  was  driven  away. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enum- 
erate all  the  visitors  who  thronged 
into  Miss  Barbara  Erskine's  house 
that  day.  She  had  three  more  leaves 
put  into  her  dining-table,  and  Janet 
added  dish  to  dish  with  the  wildest 
prodigality.  Sir  James  Montgom- 
ery was  one  of  those  who  "  con- 
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voyed  "  John  to  his  old  relative's 
house.  He  walked  upon  one  side 
of  the  hero,  and  Lord  Lindores 
upon  the  other.  "  I  will  not  con- 
ceal my  fault  from  you,  Miss  Bar- 
bara," he  said.  "I  thought  when 
I  heard  his  story  first  it  was  just 
the  greatest  nonsense.  But  it 
worked  upon  me — it  worked  upon 
me;  and  then  Lady  Montgomery, 
she  would  not  hear  a  word." 

"Women  understand  the  truth 
when  they  hear  it ;  it's  none  so 
often,"  Miss  Barbara  said,  flushed 
with  triumph  and  happiness.  Rin- 
toul  had  come  in  with  the  rest — or 
rather  after  the  rest.  He  and  John 
were  the  two  who  were  somewhat 
out  of  all  this  tumult  and  rejoicing. 
They  had  not  spoken  to  each  other, 
keeping  apart  with  an  instinctive 
repugnance,  silent  in  the  midst 
of  the  rejoicing.  But  the  rest 
of  the  company  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency. Such  a  luncheon !  a 
duke's  son  from  England,  an  earl, 
all  the  best  men  in  the  county  : 
and  Janet's  dishes  praised  and  con- 
sumed to  the  last  morsel,  and  the 
best  wine  brought  up  from  the 
cellar,  and  the  house  not  big  enough 
to  contain  the  guests.  Miss  Bar- 
bara sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
with  a  little  flush  of  triumph  on 
her  cheek.  "  It's  like  a  marriage 
feast,"  she  said  to  Sir  James  when 
they  rose  from  the  table. 

"  And  I  cannot  see  what  should 
hinder  it  to  be  the  forerunner — but 
the  breakfast  shall  be  at  my  house, 
Miss  Barbara,  since  her  parents 
have  no  house  of  their  own  here." 

"  Oh,  who  are  you  calling  her  ?  " 
said  Miss  Barbara,  shaking  her 
head  ;  and  as  she  spoke  she  turned 
towards  a  group  in  a  corner — two 
young  figures  close  together.  Sir 
James's  countenance  grew  long,  but 
Miss  Barbara's  bloomed  out  in  genial 
triumph.  "  It's  not  the  first  time," 
she  said,  "  that  we  have  had  a  lady 
o'  title  in  Dalrulzian — and  it  will 
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not  be  the  last."  The  magic  of  rank 
had  triumphed  even  over  prejudice. 
There  could  be  no  denying  that 
Lady  Edith  Erskine  would  be  a 
bonnie  name — and  a  bonnie  crea- 
ture too. 

"  I  got  your  letter,"  John  said. 
"  I  suppose  an  angel  must  have 
brought  it.  There  is  no  telling 
how  wretched  I  was  before,  or  how 
happy  after." 

"  No  angel,  but  my  mother's 
footman.  I  am  afraid  you  thought 
it  very  bold,  Mr  Erskine.  I  was 
afraid  after,  that  I  had  said  too 
much." 

"  I  think  so  too, — unless  you 
mean  it  to  kill  me  like  a  sweet 
poison ;  which  it  will  do,  unless 

there  is  more " 

"Mr  Erskine,  you  have  not 
quite  come  to  yourself, — all  this 
excitement  has  gone  to  your  head." 
"  I  want  more,"  said  John — 
"  more  !  "  And  Edith's  eyes  sank 
before  his.  It  was  not  like  the 
affectionate  proposals  of  Mille- 
fleurs,  whose  voice  was  audible  now 
even  through  those  low  syllables 
so  different  in  their  tone.  And 
Lady  Lindores  at  that  moment 
took  her  daughter  by  the  arm. 
"  Edith,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
fright,  "  Edith  ! "  Oh  foolish,  fool- 
ish mother  !  had  she  never  thought 
of  this  till  now  ? 

The  window  of  the  dining-room 
looked  out  into  the  garden.  Never- 
theless, it  was  possible  to  find  a 
covert  where  two  could  talk  and 
not  be  seen.  And  while  the  gentle- 
men rose  from  the  table,  and  Lady 
Lindores  came  to  her  daughter's 
rescue,  a  very  different  group,  two 
very  agitated  pale  young  people, 
stood  together  there,  without  a 
single  demonstration  of  tenderness 
or  even  friendship,  looking  at  each 
other  with  eager  eyes.  Or  rather 
the  girl  looked  at  the  man,  whose 
courage  had  failed  him,  who  stood 
before  her  like  a  culprit,  not  ven- 
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turing  to  raise  his  eyes  to  her 
face.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
it  ? "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it  1 "  She  stamped  her 
foot  upon  the  ground  in  her  excite- 
ment and  the  intolerable  trouble  of 
her  thoughts.  "  You  told  me — one 
thing;  and  now  another  has  hap- 
pened. What  does  it  mean  1 " 

"  Nora,"  he  said,  clasping  his 
hands,  "don't  be  so  hard  upon 
me  ! " 

"What  does  it  mean? "  she  cried, 
her  soft  face  growing  stern,  her  nos- 
trils dilating.  "  Either  what  you 
said  is  false,  or  this  is  false;  and 
anyhow,  you,  you  are  false,  Lord 
Rintoul !  Oh,  cannot  you  tell  me 
what  it  means  1  Is  it  that  you  are 
not  brave  enough  to  stand  up  by 
yourself — to  say,  It  was  I — 

"  For  God's  sake,  Nora !  I  was 
ready,  quite  ready  to  do  it,  though 
it  would  have  been  ruin  to  me. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind.  But 
what  could  I  do  when  this  man 

stood  up  before  me  and  said 

He  told  the  whole  story  almost 
exactly  as  —  as  it  happened.  I 
was  stupefied ;  but  what  could  I 
do  1  I  declare  to  you,  Nora,  when 
old  Monypenny  got  up  and  said 
'  The  man  is  here,'  I  jumped  up,  I 
stood  forward.  And  then  I  was 
confounded,  I  could  not  say  a 
word."  Here  he  approached  a  little 
nearer  and  put  out  his  hand  to 
take  hers.  "  Why  should  I,  Nora 
— now  tell  me  why  should  I  ?  when 
this  other  man  says  it  was  he. 
He  ought  to  know,"  Rintoul  add- 
ed, with  a  groan  of  faint  tentative 
humour  in  his  voice.  He  did  not 
know  how  far  he  might  venture 
to  go. 

Once  more  Nora  stamped  her 
foot  on  the  ground.  "  Oh,  I  cannot 
away  with  you  !  "  she  cried.  It  was 
one  of  Miss  Barbara's  old-fashioned 
phrases.  She  was  at  the  end  of 
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her  own.  She  would  have  liked, 
she  thought,  to  strike  him  as  he 
stood  before  her  deprecating,  yet 
every  moment  recovering  himself. 

"  If  another  man  chooses  to  take 
it  upon  him,  why  should  I  contra- 
dict him  ? "  Bintoul  said,  with  good 
sense  unanswerable.  ' '  I  was  stunned 
with  astonishment ;  but  when  you 
reflect,  how  could  I  contradict  him  ? 
If  he  did  it  for  John  Erskine's 
sake,  it  would  have  spoiled  that 
arrangement. " 

"John  Erskine  would  never 
make  any  arrangement.  If  he  had 
been  to  blame  he  would  have  borne 
it.  He  would  not  have  shirked  or 
drawn  back  ! " 

"You  think  better  of  John 
Erskine  than  of  me,  Nora.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is,  but  I  have  no 
right  to  interfere.  I'll  give  the  old 
fellow  something  when  it's  all  over. 
It  is  not  for  me  he  is  doing  it, 
whatever  is  his  reason.  I  should 
spoil  it  all  if  I  said  a  word.  Will 
you  forgive  me  now  ? "  said  Rintoul, 
with  a  mixture  of  calm  reason  and 
anxiety.  He  had  quite  recovered 
himself.  And  Nora,  still  in  a 
flutter  of  slowly  dissipating  excite- 
ment, could  find  no  argument 
against  that  sturdy  good  sense  of 
his.  For  he  was  strong  in  sense, 
however  worldly  it  might  be. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all. 
Do  you  know  who  the  man  was  ? " 
she  said. 

And  then  he  laughed — actually 
laughed — though  he  was  on  the 
borders  of  desperation  an  hour  ago. 
The  echo  of  it  seemed  to  run  round 
the  garden  among  the  listening 
trees  and  horrified  Nora.  But  at 
his  next  word  she  threw  up  her 
hands  in  consternation,  with  a  cry 
of  bewilderment,  confusion,  almost 
amusement  too,  though  she  would 
have  thought  that  impossible, — 
"Old  Rolls!" 
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John  Erskine  returned  to  Dal- 
rulzian  alone  after  this  wonderful 
morning's  work.  He  could  scarce- 
ly believe  that  he  was  free  to  walk 
where  he  pleased, — to  do  what  he 
liked.  Four  days  is  not  a  long 
period  of  time.  But  prison  has  an 
extraordinary  effect,  and  his  very 
limbs  had  seemed  to  tingle  when 
he  got  the  uncontrolled  use  of  them 
again.  Lord  Lindores  had  driven 
him  back  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Lin- 
dores, and  from  thence  he  walked 
on,  glad  of  the  air,  the  sense  of 
freedom  and  movement, — the  si- 
lence in  which  to  realise  all  that 
had  passed.  Enough  had  passed, 
indeed,  to  give  full  occasion  for 
thought ;  and  it  was  only  now 
that  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  event  struck  him.  Rolls  ! 
to  associate  Rolls  with  a  tragedy. 
In  his  excitement  John  burst  into 
a  wild  fit  of  laughter,  which  echoed 
along  the  quiet  road ;  then,  horrified 
by  the  sound,  drew  himself  quickly 
together,  and  went  on  with  the 
gravest  countenance  in  the  world. 
But  it  must  be  added  that  this 
thought  of  Rolls  was  only  momen- 
tary,— it  came  and  went,  and  was 
dropped  into  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness, in  which  all  accidents  of 
common  life  were  heaped  together 
as  insignificant  and  secondary,  in 
comparison  with  one  central  con- 
sciousness with  which  his  whole 
firmament  was  ablaze.  He  had 
demanded  "  More  !  more  !  "  but 
had  not  received  another  word. 
No  explanation  had  ensued.  The 
mother  had  come  in  with  soft  au- 
thority, with  a  steadfast  blank  of 
all  understanding.  Lady  Lindores 
would  not  see  that  they  wanted  to 
talk  to  each  other.  She  had  not 
ceased  to  hold  her  daughter  by 
the  arm,  affectionately  leaning  upon 
her,  until  they  went  away :  and 
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Edith  had  not  spoken  another 
word — had  not  even  met  his  anxi- 
ous looks  with  more  than  the  most 
momentary  fugitive  glance.  Thus 
John  had  withdrawn  in  that  state 
of  half  certainty  which,  perhaps,  is 
more  absorbing  to  the.  faculties  and 
more  transporting  to  the  heart  than 
any  definite  and  indisputable  fact 
ever  can  be.  His  whole  being  was 
in  movement,  agitated  by  a  delici- 
ous doubt,  by  an  eager  breathless 
longing  to  know,  which  was  sweeter 
than  knowledge.  All  the  romance 
and  witchcraft  of  passion  was  in 
it,  its  most  ethereal  part 

"  Hopes-,  and  fears  that  kindle  hopes — 
An  indistinguishable  throng ; 

And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 
Subdued  and  cherished  long." 

Such  was  the  potency  of  this 
charm,  that,  after  he  had  thrown 
one  thought  at  Rolls,  and  per- 
ceived the  absurdity  of  the  event, 
and  given  vent  to  the  excited 
commentary  of  that  laugh,  John 
abandoned  himself  altogether  to 
the  sea  of  fancies,  the  questions, 
the  answers,  the  profound  trains  of 
reasoning  which  belonged  to  that 
other  unresolved  and  all-entrancing 
problem.  He  discussed  with  himself 
every  word  of  Edith's  letter,  turn- 
ing it  over  and  over.  Did  it  mean 
this?  or  peradventure,  after  all, 
did  it  only  mean  that?  But  if  it 
meant  that  and  not  this,  would 
she  have  so  replied  to  his  looks? 
would  not  she  have  said  something 
more  definitely  discouraging  when 
he  appealed  to  her  for  More  !  more  ? 
She  had  not  given  him  a  word 
more ;  but  she  had  replied  with 
no  stony  look,  no  air  of  angry 
surprise  or  disdain,  such  as  sure- 
ly—  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  it  not  be  possible  that  com- 
passion and  sympathy  for  his  ex- 
2  o 
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traordinary  circumstances,  and  the 
wrong  he  had  undergone,  might 
keep  her,  so  sweet  and  good  as 
she  was,  from  any  discouraging 
word  ?  Only,  in  that  case,  would 
she  have  cast  down  her  eyes  like 
tliat  ?  would  they  have  melted  into 
that  unspeakable  sweetness?  So 
he  ran  on,  as  so  many  have  done 
before  him.  He  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter  which  had  affected 
him  so  deeply  for  the  last  week, 
or  of  Torrance,  who  was  dead,  or 
of  Rolls,  who  was  in  jail,  than  he 
did  of  last  year's  snow.  Every 
interest  in  heaven  and  earth  con- 
centrated to  him  in  these  end- 
less delightful  questions.  "When 
a  man,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  wo- 
man, is  in  this  beatific  agitation 
of  mind,  the  landscape  generally 
becomes  a  sort  of  blurr  of  light 
around  them,  and,  save  to  the  in- 
ward eye,  which  more  than  ever 
at  such  a  moment  is  "the  bliss 
of  solitude,"  there  is  nothing  that 
is  very  clearly  visible.  John  saw 
this  much,  but  no  more,  in  Miss 
Barbara's  old  -  fashioned  dining- 
room — the  genial  gentlemen  still 
at  table,  and  Miss  Barbara  herself, 
in  her  white  shawl,  forming  only  a 
background  to  the  real  interest ; 
and  he  perceived  no  more  of  the 
country  round  him  as  he  walked, 
or  the  glow  of  the  autumn  foliage, 
the  distance  rolling  away  in  soft 
blueness  of  autumnal  mists  to  Tinto. 
He  managed  to  walk  along  the  road 
without  seeing  it,  though  it  was 
so  familiar,  and  arrived  at  his 
own  gate  with  great  surprise, 
unable  to  comprehend  how  he 
could  have  come  so  far.  When 
he  opened  the  gate,  Peggy  Fleming 
came  out  with  her  apron  folded 
over  her  hands ;  but  when  she  saw 
who  it  was,  Peggy,  forgetting  the 
soap-suds,  which  showed  it  was 
washing  day,  flung  up  her  red 
moist  arms  to  the  sky,  and  gave 
utterance  to  a  wild  "skreigh"  of 


welcome  and  joy.  For  a  moment 
John  thought  nothing  less  than 
that  he  was  to  be  seized  in  those 
wildly  waving  and  soapy  arms. 

"  Eh,  it's  the  master  !  "  Peggy 
cried.  "Eh,  it's  himsel' !  Eh, 
it's  lies,  every  word ;  and  I  never 
believed  it,  no'  a  moment !  "  And 
with  that  she  threw  her  apron 
over  her  head  and  began  to  sob 
— a  sound  which  brought  out  all 
her  children,  one  after  another, 
to  hang  upon  her  skirts  and  eager- 
ly investigate  the  reason  why. 

The  warmth  of  this  emotional 
welcome  amused  him,  and  he  paused 
to  say  a  word  or  two  of  kindness 
before  he  passed  on.  But  he  had 
not  anticipated  the  excitement  with 
which  he  was  to  be  received.  When 
he  came  in  sight  of  his  own  house, 
the  first  sound  of  his  step  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  watchers  within 
with  an  anxious  alacrity.  A  head 
popped  out  at  a  window ;  a  white- 
aproned  figure  appeared  from  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  ran  back  at 
the  sight  of  him.  And  then  there 
arose  a  "  skreigh  "  of  rapture  that 
threw  Peggy's  altogether  into  the 
shade,  and  Bauby  rushed  out  upon 
him,  with  open  arms,  and  all  her 
subordinates  behind  her,  moist  and 
flowing  with  tears  of  joy.  "  Eh, 
Mr  John  !  Eh,  my  bonny  man  ! 
Eh,  laddie,  laddie— that  I  should 
call  you  sae !  my  heart's  just 
broken.  And  have  you  come 
hame  ?  and  have  you  come  hame  1 " 

"As  you  see,"  said  John.  He 
began  to  be  rather  tired  of  this 
primitive  rejoicing,  which  presup- 
posed that  his  detention  had  been 
a  very  serious  matter,  although  by 
this  time,  in  the  crowd  of  other 
thoughts,  it  had  come  to  look  of 
no  importance  at  all.  But  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  a  com- 
munication to  make  which,  no 
doubt,  would  much  lessen  this 
delight;  and  he  did  not  now  feel  I 
at  all  disposed  to  laugh  when  he 
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thought  of  Rolls.  He  took  Bauby 
by  the  arm,  and  led  her  with  him, 
astonished,  into  the  library.  The 
other  maids  remained  collected  in 
the  hall.  To  them,  as  to  Peggy 
at  the  lodge,  it  seemed  the  most 
natural  thing  to  imagine  that  he 
had  escaped,  and  might  be  pur- 
sued. The  excitement  rose  very 
high  among  them  :  they  thought 
instantly  of  all  the  hiding-places 
that  were  practicable,  each  one  of 
them  being  ready  to  defend  him  to 
the  death. 

And  it  was  very  difficult  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  Bauby  the 
information  which  John  had  to 
communicate.  "  Oh  ay,  sir,"  she 
said,  with  a  curtsey;  "just  that. 
I  was  sure  Tammas  was  at  Dun- 
notter  to  be  near  his  maister. 
He  has  a  terrible  opinion  of  his 
maister ;  but  now  you're  back 
yoursel',  there  will  be  no-thing  to 
keep  him." 

"You  must  understand,"  said 
John,  gently,  "that  Rolls  — it 
was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  merest 
accident ;  I  wonder  it  did  not 
happen  to  myself :  Rolls — caught 
his  bridle,  you  know " 

"Oh  ay, — just  that,  sir,"  said 
Bauby ;  "  but  there  will  be  no- 
thing to  keep  him,  now  you're  back 
yoursel'." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  make  my- 
self plain,"  said  John.  "  Try  to 
understand  what  I  am  saying. 
Rolls  —  your  brother,  you  know 

"  Oh  ay,  sir,"  said  Bauby,  smil- 
ing broadly  over  all  her  beaming 
face,  "he's  just  my  brother — aw- 
body  kens  that — and  a  real  good 
brother  Tammas  has  aye  been  to 
me." 

John  was  at  his  wits'  end.  He 
began  the  story  a  dozen  times  over, 
and  softened  and  broke  it  up  into 
easy  words,  as  if  he  had  been  speak- 
ing to  a  child.  At  last  it  gradually 
dawned  upon  Bauby,  not  as  a  fact, 
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but  as  something  he  wanted  to 
persuade  her  of.  It  was  a  shock, 
but  she  bore  it  nobly.  "  You  are 
meaning  to  tell  me,  sir,  that  it 
was  Tammas — our  Tammas — that 
killed  Pat  Torrance,  yon  muckle 
man?  Na, —  it's  just  your  joke, 
sir.  Gentlemen  will  have  their 
jokes." 

"  My  joke  ! "  cried  John  in  hor- 
ror ;  "do  you  think  it  is  anything 
to  joke  about?  I  cannot  under- 
stand it  any  more  than  you  can. 
But  it  is  fact ; — it  is  himself  that 
says  so.  He  got  hold  of  the 
bridle " 

"  Na,  Mr  John ;  na,  na,  sir. 
What  is  the  good  of  frightening 
a  poor  lone  woman1?  The  like 
of  that  could  never  happen.  Na, 
na." 

"  But  it  is  he  himself  who  has 
said  it ;  no  one  else  could  have 
imagined  it  for  a  moment.  It  is 
his  own  story " 

"  And  if  it  is,"  said  Bauby — 
"mind  ye,  Mr  John,  I  ken  no- 
thing about  it;  but  I  ken  our 
Tammas, — if  it  is,  he's  just  said  it 
to  save — ithers  :  that's  the  way  of 
it.  I  ken  him  and  his  ways — 

"To  save — others?"  The  sug- 
gestion .bewildered  John. 

"Oh  ay — it's  just  that,"  said 
Bauby  again.  She  dried  her  eyes 
carefully  with  her  apron,  pressing 
a  tear  into  each  corner.  "  Him  pit 
forth  his  hand  upon  a  gentleman, 
and  a  muckle  man  like  Pat  Tor- 
rance, and  a  muckle  beast !  Na, 
na,  Mr  John  !  But  he  might 
think,'  maybe,  that  a  person  like 
him,  no'  of  consequence — though 
he's  of  awfu'  consequence  to  me," 
said  Bauby,  almost  falling  back 
into  tears.  She  made  an  effort, 
however,  and  recovered  her  smile. 
"  It's  just  a  thing  I  can  very  weel 
understand." 

"I  think  you  must  be  out  of 
your  mind,"  cried  her  master. 
"  Such  things  are  not  done  in  our 
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day.  What!  play  with  the  law, 
and  take  upon  him  another  man's 
burden  ?  Besides,"  said  John,  im- 
patiently, "  for  whom  1  In  whom 
could  he  be  so  much  interested  as 
to  play  such  a  daring  game  ? " 

"  Oh  ay,  sir,  that's  just  the 
question,"  Bauby  said  composedly. 
From  time  to  time  she  put  up  her 
apron.  The  shock  she  had  received 
was  comprehensible,  but  not  the 
consolation.  To  follow  her  in  this 
was  beyond  her  master's  power. 

"That  is  the  question  indeed," 
John  said  gravely.  "  I  think  you 
must  be  mistaken.  It  is  very 
much  simpler  to  suppose  what  was 
the  case, — that  he  gripped  at  the 
brute's  bridle  to  save  himself  from 
being  ridden  down.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world 
that  I  did  not  do  it  myself." 

"  I'm  thinking  sae,  sir,"  said 
Bauby,  drily;  and  then  she  re- 
lapsed for  a  moment  to  the  darker 
view  of  the  situation,  and  rubbed 
her  eyes  with  her  apron.  "  What 
will  they  do  with  him  1 — is  there 
much  they  can  do  with  him  1 "  she 
said. 

She  listened  to  John's  explana- 
tions with  composure,  broken  by 
sudden  relapses  into  emotion ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  she  was  a  great  deal 
more  calm  than  John  had  expected. 
Her  aspect  confounded  her  master : 
and  when  at  last  she  made  him 
another  curtsey,  and  folding  her 
plump  arms,  with  her  apron  over 
them,  announced  that  "I  maun 
go  and  see  after  my  denner,"  his 
bewilderment  reached  its  climax. 
She  came  back,  however,  after  she 
had  reached  the  door,  and  stood 
before  him  for  a  moment  with,  if 
that  was  possible  to  Bauby,  a  cer- 
tain defiance.  "  You'll  no'  be  tak- 
ing on  another  man, "she said,  with 
a  half-threatening  smile  but  a  slight 
quiver  of  her  lip,  "the  time  that 
yon  poor  lad's  away  1 " 

This  encounter  was  scarcely  over 
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when  he  had  another  claim  made 
upon  him  by  Beaufort,  who  sud- 
denly rushed  in,  breathless  and  ef- 
fusive, catching  him  by  both  hands 
and  pouring  forth  congratulations. 
It  was  only  then  that  it  occurred  to 
John  as  strange  that  Beaufort  had 
not  appeared  at  Dunearn,  or  taken 
any  apparent  interest  in  his  fate ; 
but  the  profuse  explanations  and 
excuses  of  his  friend  had  the  usual 
effect  in  directing  his  mind  towards 
this  dereliction  from  evident  duty. 
Beaufort  overflowed  in  confused 
apologies.  "  I  did  go  to  Dunearn, 
but  I  was  too  late ;  and  I  did  not 
like  to  follow  you  to  your  aunt's, 
whom  I  don't  know ;  and  then — 
and  then —  -  The  fact  is,  I  had 
an  engagement,"  was  the  end  of  the 
whole ;  and  as  he  said  this,  a  curi- 
ous change  and  movement  came 
over  Beaufort's  face. 

"  An  engagement !  I  did  not 
think  you  knew  anybody." 

"  N"o, — nor  do  I,  except  those  I 
have  known  for  years." 

"  The  Lindores  ? "  John  said 
hastily, — "they  were  all  at  Dun- 
earn." 

"  The  fact  is —  '  Here  Beau- 
fort paused  and  walked  to  the  fire, 
which  was  low,  and  poked  it  vigor- 
ously. He  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  making  an  end  of  it  altogether 
before  he  resumed.  "  The  fact  is," 
—  with  his  back  to  John,  —  "I 
thought  it  only  proper — to  call — - 
and  make  inquiries."  He  cleared 
his  throat,  then  said  hurriedly, 
"In  short,  Erskine,  I  have  been  to 
Tinto."  There  was  a  tremulous 
sound  in  his  voice  which  went  to 
John's  heart.  Who  was  he  that  he 
should  blame  his  brother?  A  fellow- 
feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind. 

"Deja!"  was  all  that  John  said. 

"Deja  —  yes;  perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  waited.  But  when  you 
reflect  how  long — how  long  it  is  : 
and  all  that  has  happened,  and 
what  we  both  have  suffered " 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have 
gone  over  all  that  already  ? "  John 
asked,  amazed.  But  Beaufort  made 
him  no  reply.  The  fumes  of  that 
meeting  were  still  in  his  head,  and 
all  that  he  had  said  and  all  that 
had  been  said  to  him.  The  master 
of  the  house  was  scarcely  out  of  it, 
so  to  speak ;  his  shadow  was  still 
upon  the  great  room,  the  staircases, 
and  passages  ;  but  Carry  had  lived, 
it  seemed  to  her  years,  since  the 
decree  of  freedom  was  pronounced 
for  her.  If  there  was  indecorum 
in  his  visit,  she  was  unaware  of  it. 
To  feel  themselves  together,  to  be 
able  each  to  pour  out  to  the  other 
the  changes  in  their  minds,  the  dif- 
ference of  age  and  experience,  the 
unchangeableness  of  the  heart,  was 
to  them  both  a  mystery — a  wonder 
inscrutable.  Beaufort  did  not  care 
a  brass  farthing  for  John's  escape  ; 
he  had  heard  all  about  it,  but  he 
had  not  even  taken  it  into  his 
mind.  He  tried  to  put  on  a  little 
interest  now,  and  asked  some  con- 
fused questions  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  answers  he  re- 
ceived. When  they  met  at  dinner 
they  talked  upon  indifferent  sub- 
jects, ignoring  on  both  sides  the 
things  that  were  of  the  deepest 
interest.  "  Has  not  Rolls  come 
back  with  you?  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon, — I  forgot,"  said  Beaufort. 
And  John  did  not  think  very  much 
more  of  Rolls,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Lord  Millefleurs  went  away  a 
few  days  after ;  but  Beaufort  con- 
sidered that,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
suit  him  better  to  remain  in  Scot- 
land a  little  longer.  "  What  can  I 
do  for  you  1 "  he  said  ;  "  the  Duke 
is  deceiving  himself.  You  are  quite 
as  well  able  to  look  after  yourself 
as  I  am.  Why  should  I  pretend 
to  exercise  functions  which  we  all 
know  are  quite  unnecessary  ?  I 
have  only  just  come,  and  Erskine 
is  willing  to  keep  me.  I  think  I 
shall  stay." 
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"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  little 
Millefleurs,  "your  sentiments  are 
mine  to  a  T ;  but  we  agreed,  don't 
you  know?  that  the  Duke  has  a 
great  many  things  in  his  power, 
and  that  it  might  be  as  well  to 
humour  him.  You  have  eased  his 
mind,  don't  you  know  ? — and  why 
shouldn't  you  get  the  good  of  it? 
You  are  too  viewy  and  disinter- 
ested, and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I 
am  a  practical  man.  Come  along  ! " 
said  Millefleurs.  When  Beaufort 
continued  to  shake  his  head,  as 
he  puffed  out  solemn  mouthfuls  of 
smoke,  planting  himself  ever  more 
deeply,  as  if  to  take  root  there,  in 
his  easy -chair,  Millefleurs  turned 
to  John  and  appealed  to  him. 
"  Make  that  fellow  come  along, 
Erskine ;  it  will  be  for  his  good," 
the  little  Marquis  said.  There  was 
a  little  pucker  in  his  smooth  fore- 
head. "  Life  is  not  plain  sailing," 
he  went  on ;  "  les  convenances  are 
not  such  humbug  as  men  suppose. 
Look  here,  Beaufort,  come  along ; 
it  will  be  better  for  you,  don't  you 
know  ? " 

"  I  am  sick  of  thinking  what  is 
better  for  me,"  said  Beaufort.  "  I 
shall  please  myself  for  once  in  my 
life.  What  have  the  convenances 
to  do  with  me  ? "  He  did  not  meet 
the  look  of  his  junior  and  supposed 
pupil,  but  got  up  and  threw  away 
his  cigar  and  stalked  to  the  win- 
dow, where  his  long  figure  shut  out 
almost  all  the  light.  Little  Mille- 
fleurs folded  his  plump  hands,  and 
shook  his  round  boyish  head.  The 
other  Was  a  much  more  dignified 
figure,  but  his  outline  against  the 
light  had  a  limp  irresolution  in  it. 
He  knew  that  he  ought  to  go 
away ;  but  how  could  he  do  it  ? 
To  find  your  treasure  that  was  lost 
after  so  many  years,  and  then  go 
straight  away  and  leave  it  —  was 
that  possible?  And  then,  perhaps,  it 
had  flashed  across  Beaufort's  mind, 
who  had  been  hanging  on  waiting 
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for  fortune  so  long,  and  never  had 
bestirred  himself, — perhaps  it  flash- 
ed upon  him  that  now — now — the 
Duke's  patronage,  and  the  places 
and  promotions  in  his  power,  might 
be  of  less  importance.  But  this 
was  only  a  shadow  flying  like 
the  shadows  of  the  hills  upon 
which  he  was  gazing,  involuntary, 
so  that  he  was  not  to  blame  for 
it.  Millefleurs  went  away  alone 
next  day.  He  took  a  very  tender 
farewell  of  the  ladies  at  Lindores, 
asking  permission  to  write  to  them. 
"And  if  I  hear  anything  of  her, 
don't  you  know  1  I  shall  tell  you," 
he  said  to  Edith,  holding  her  hand 
affectionately  in  both  of  his.  "You 
must  hear  something  of  her — you 
must  go  and  find  her,"  said  Edith. 
Millefleurs  put  his  head  on  one 
side  like  a  sentimental  robin. 
"  But  it  is  quite  unsuitable,  don't 
you  know  1 "  he  said,  and  drove 
away,  kissing  his  hand  with  many 
a  tender  token  of  friendship.  Lord 
Lindores  could  scarcely  endure  to 
see  these  evidences  of  an  affectionate 
parting.  He  had  come  out,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  speed  the  parting 
guest  with  the  proper  smile  of  hos- 
pitable regret;  but  as  soon  as 
Millefleurs  was  out  of  sight,  turned 
upon  his  heel  with  an  expression 
of  disgust.  "He  is  a  little  fool, 
if  he  is  not  a  little  humbug.  I 
wonder  if  he  ever  was  in  earnest 
at  all?"  This  was  addressed  to 
Rintoul,  who  of  late  had  avoided 
all  such  subjects,  and  now  made  no 
reply. 

"  I  say,  I  wonder  whether  he 
ever  meant  anything  serious  at  all1?" 
said  Lord  Lindores,  in  a  tone  of 
irritation,  having  called  his  son 
into  the  library  after  him;  "and 
you  don't  even  take  the  trouble  to 
answer  me.  But  one  thing  he  has 
done,  he  has  invited  you  to  Ess  Cas- 
tle ;  and  as  I  suggested  to  you  before, 
there  is  Lady  Reseda,  a  very  nice 
girl,  in  every  way  desirable " 
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"I  have  had  my  leave  already," 
said  Rintoul,  hastily.  "It  was 
kind  of  Millefleurs ;  but  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  go — 

"  I  never  knew  before  that  there 
was  any  such  serious  difficulty 
about  leave, "  said  his  father.  ' '  You 
can  cut  off  your  last  fortnight 
here." 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  do," 
said  Rintoul,  with  a  troubled  look. 
"  I  have  made  engagements — for 
nearly  every  day." 

"You  had  better  speak  out  at 
once.  Tell  me,  what  I  know  you 
are  thinking,  that  the  Duke's 
daughter,  because  your  father  sug- 
gests her,  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  You  are  all  alike.  I  once 
thought  you  had  some  sense,  Rin- 
toul." 

"I — I  hope  I  have  so  still.  I 
don't  think  it  is  good  taste  to  bring 
in  a  lady's  name " 

"Oh,  d n  your  good  taste," 

cried  the  exasperated  father ;  "a 
connection  of  this  kind  would  be 
everything  for  me.  What  I  am 
trying  to  obtain  will,  remember 
this,  be  for  you  and  your  children 
as  well.  You  have  no  right  to 
reap  the  benefit  if  you  don't  do 
what  you  can  to  bring  it  about." 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you 
on — on  the  whole  subject — some 
time  or  other,"  said  the  young  man. 
He  was  like  a  man  eager  to  give  a 
blow,  yet  so  frightened  that  he  ran 
away  in  the  very  act  of  delivering 
it.  Lord  Lindores  looked  at  him 
with  suspicious  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  any  reason  why 
you  shouldn't  speak  now.  It 
would  be  well  that  we  should  un- 
derstand each  other,"  he  said. 

But  this  took  away  all  power 
from  Rintoul.  He  almost  trembled 
as  he  stood  before  his  father's  too 
keen — too  penetrating  eyes. 

"Oh,  don't  let  me  trouble  you 
now,"  he  said,  nervously ;  "  and 
besides,  I  have  something  to  do. 
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Dear  me,  it  is  three  o'clock ! "  he 
cried,  looking  at  his  watch  and 
hurrying  away.  But  he  had  really 
no  engagement  for  three  o'clock. 
It  was  the  time  when  Nora,  escap- 
ing from  her  old  lady,  came  out 
for  a  walk ;  and  they  had  met  on 
several  occasions,  though  never  by 
appointment.  Nora,  for  her  part, 
would  not  have  consented  to  make 
any  appointment.  Already  she 
began  to  feel  herself  in  a  false 
position.  She  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept and  keep  inviolable  the  secret 
with  which  he  had  trusted  her; 
but  that  she  herself,  a  girl  full 
of  high-mindedness  and  honour, 
should  be  his  secret  too,  and 
carry  on  a  clandestine  intercourse 
which  nobody  knew  anything  of, 
was  to  Nora  the  last  humiliation. 
She  had  not  written  home  since  it 
happened ;  for  to  write  home  and 
not  to  tell  her  mother  of  what  had 
happened,  would  have  seemed  to 
the  girl  falsehood.  She  felt  false 
with  Miss  Barbara ;  she  had  an  in- 
tolerable sense  at  once  of  being 
wronged,  and  wrong,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Lady  Lindores  and  Edith. 
She  would  no  more  have  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  him  than  she 
would  have  told  a  lie.  But  poor 
Nora,  who  was  only  a  girl  after  all, 
notwithstanding  these  high  prin- 
ciples of  hers,  took  her  walk  daily 
along  the  Lindores  road.  It  was 
the  quietest,  the  prettiest.  She 
had  always  liked  it  better  than  any 
other — so  she  said  to  herself ;  and 
naturally  Rintoul,  who  could  not 
go  to  Dunearn  save  by  that  way, 
met  her  there.  She  received  him, 
not  with  any  rosy  flush  of  pleas- 
ure, but  with  a  blush  that  was 
hot  and  angry,  resolving  that  to- 
morrow she  would  turn  her  steps 
in  a  different  direction,  and  that 
this  should  not  occur  again;  and 
she  did  not  even  give  him  her  hand 
when  they  met,  as  she  would  have 
done  to  the  doctor  or  the  minister, 
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or  any  one  of  the  ordinary  passers- 
by- 

"  You  are  angry  with  me,  Nora," 
he  said. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  have  any 
right  to  be  angry.  We  have  very 
little  to  do  with  each  other,  Lord 
Rintoul." 

"Nora  !"  he  cried  ;  "  Nora  !  do 
you  want  to  break  my  heart.  What 
is  this?  It  is  not  so  very  long 
since ! " 

"It  is  long  enough,"  she  said, 

"  to  let  me  see It  is  better  that 

we  should  not  say  anything  more 
about  that.  One  is  a  fool — one  is 
taken  by  surprise — one  does  not 
think  what  it  means — 

"  Do  you  imagine  I  will  let  my- 
self be  thrown  off  like  this?"  he 
cried,  with  great  agitation.  "  Nora, 
why  should  you  despise  me  so — 
all  for  the  sake  of  old  Rolls?" 

"  It  is  not  all  for  the  sake  of  old 
Rolls." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  him,  if  you 
like,  to-day.  I  will  find  out  from 
him  what  he  means.  It  is  his  own 
doing,  it  is  not  my  doing.  You 
know  I  was  more  surprised  than 
any  one.  Nora,  think !  If  you 
only  think,  you  will  see  that  you 
are  unreasonable.  How  could  I 
stand  up  and  contradict  a  man 
who  had  accused  himself?" 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  Rolls," 
cried  Nora,  who  had  tried  to  break 
in  on  this  flood  of  eloquence  in 

vain.  "I  was  thinking  of 

Lord  Rintoul,  I  am  not  a  person 
of  rank  like  you — I  don't  know 
what  lords  and  ladies  think  it  right 
to  do — but  I  will  not  have  clan- 
destine meetings  with  any  one.  If 
a  man  wants  me,  if  he  were  a 
prince,  he  must  ask  my  father, — he 
must  do  it  in  the  eye  of  day,  not 
as  if  he  were  ashamed.  Good-bye  ! 
do  not  expect  me  to  see  you  any 
more."  She  turned  as  she  spoke, 
waved  her  hand,  and  walked  quickly 
away.  He  was  too  much  aston- 
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ished  to  say  a  word.     He  made  a  went  home  crest-fallen.    She  never 

step  or  two  after  her,  but  she  called  turned  round,  nor  looked  back, — 

to  him  that  she  would  not  suffer  made  110  sign  of  knowing  that  he 

it,  and  walked   on   at  full  speed,  stood   there   watching   her.     Poor 
Rintoul  looked   after   her  aghast. 
He  tried  to  laugh  to  himself,  and 
to  say,  "  Oh,  it  is  that,  is  it  1 "  but 
he  could  not.     There  was  nothing 


Rintoul  crept  along  homeward  in 
the  early  gloaming  with  a  heavy 
heart.  He  would  have  to  beard 
the  lions,  then — no  help  for  it ;  in- 
gratifying  to  his  pride  to  be  got  out  deed  he  had  always  intended  to  do 


of  the  incident  at  all.     He  turned     it,  but  not  now,  when  there  was  so 
after   she   was   out   of   sight,  and     much  excitement  in  the  air. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 


Rolls  in  the  county  jail,  sent 
hither  on  his  own  confession,  was 
in  a  very  different  position  from 
John  Erskine,  waiting  examina- 
tion there.  He  was  locked  up  with- 
out ceremony  in  a  cell,  his  respecta- 
bility and  his  well  known  antece- 
dents all  ignored.  Dunnotter  was 
at  some  distance  from  the  district  in 
which  he  was  known,  and  Thomas 
Rolls,  domestic  servant,  charged 
with  manslaughter,  did  not  impress 
the  official  imagination  as  Mr  Rolls 
the  factotum  of  Dalrulzian  had  long 
impressed  the  mind  of  his  own 
neighbourhood  and  surroundings. 
And  Rolls,  to  tell  the  truth,  was 
deeply  depressed  when  he  found 
himself  shut  up  within  that  blank 
interior,  with  nothing  to  do,  and 
nothing  to  support  the  amour 
propre  which  was  his  strength, 
except  the  inborn  conviction  of  his 
own  righteousness  and  exemplary 
position, — a  sight  for  all  men.  But 
there  is  nothing  that  takes  down 
the  sense  of  native  merit  so  much 
as  solitude  and  absence  of  appre- 
ciation. Opposition  and  hostility 
are  stimulants,  and  keep  warm  in 
us  the  sense  of  our  own  superiority, 
but  not  the  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence of  a  surly  turnkey  to  whom  one 
is  No.  25,  and  who  cared  not  a 
straw  for  Rolls's  position  and  career. 
He  felt  himself  getting  limp  as  the 
long  featureless  days  went  on,  and 


doubts  of  every  kind  assailed  him. 
Had  he  been  right  to  do  it  1  Since 
he  had  made  this  sacrifice  for  his 
master,  there  had  come  into  his 
mind  a  chill  of  doubt  which  he 
had  never  been  touched  by  before. 
Was  it  certain  that  it  was  John  who 
had  done  it  1  Might  not  he,  Rolls, 
be  making  a  victim  of  himself  for 
some  nameless  tramp,  who  would 
never  even  know  of  it,  nor  care, 
and  whose  punishment  would  be 
doubly  deserved  and  worthy  of  no 
man's  interference  1  Rolls  felt  that 
this  was  a  suggestion  of  the  devil 
for  his  discomfiture.  He  tried  to 
chase  it  out  of  his  mind  by  think- 
ing of  the  pleasures  he  had  secured 
for  himself  in  that  last  week  of  his 
life — of  Edinburgh  Castle  and  the 
Oalton  Jail  and  the  Earthen  Mound 
and  the  wonders  of  the  Observa- 
tory. To  inspect  these  had  been 
the  dream  of  his  life,  and  he  had 
attained  that  felicity.  He  had  be- 
lieved that  this  would  give  him 
"  plenty  to  think  about "  for  the 
rest  of  his  life — and  that,  especially 
for  the  time  of  his  confinement,  it 
would  afford  an  excellent  pro- 
vision ;  but  he  did  not  find  the 
solace  that  he  had  expected  in 
musing  upon  Mons  Meg  and  the 
Scottish  Regalia.  How  dreadful 
four  walls  become  when  you  are 
shut  up  within  them  ;  how  the  air 
begins  to  hum  and  buzz  after  a 
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while  with  your  thoughts  that  have 
escaped  you,  and  swarm  about  like 
bees,  all  murmurous  and  unresting 
—  these  were  the  discoveries  he 
made.  Rolls  grew  nervous,  almost 
hysterical,  in  the  unusual  quiet. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  for 
his  plate  to  polish,  or  his  lamps 
to  trim  !  He  had  been  allowed  to 
have  what  are  called  writing  ma- 
terials,— a  few  dingy  sheets  of  note- 
paper,  a  penny  bottle  of  ink,  a  rusty 
steel  pen — but  Rolls  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  literary  composition  :  and 
a  few  books — but  Rolls  was  scorn- 
ful of  what  he  called  "  novelles," 
and  considered  even  more  serious 
reading,  as  an  occupation  which 
required  thought  and  a  mind  free 
of  care.  And  nobody  came  to  see 
him.  He  had  no  efftision  of  grati- 
tude and  sweet  praise  from  his  mas- 
ter. Mr  Monypenny  was  Rolls's 
only  visitor,  who  came  to  take  all 
his  explanations,  and  get  a  perfect 
understanding  of  how  his  case  ought 
to  be  conducted.  The  butler  had 
become  rather  limp  and  feeble  before 
even  Mr  Monypenny  appeared. 

"I'm  maybe  not  worthy  of 
much,"  Rolls  said,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  "but  I  think  there's 
one  or  two  might  have  come  to  see 
me — one  or  two." 

"I  think  so  too,  Rolls;  but  it 
is  not  want  of  feeling.  I  have 
instructions  from  Mr  Erskine  to 
spare  no  expense;  to  have  the  very 
best  man  that  can  be  had.  And 
I  make  no  doubt  we'll  carry  you 
through.  I'm  thinking  of  trying 
Jardine,  who  is  at  the  very  top  of 
the  tree." 

"  And  what  will  that  cost,  if 
I  may  make  so  bold,  Mr  Mony- 
penny ?  " 

When  he  heard  the  sum  that 
was  needed  for  the  advocate's  fee, 
Rolls's  countenance  fell,  but  his 
spirit  rose.  "  Lord  bless  us  !  "  he 
said, — "  a'  that  for  standing  up  and 
discoursing  before  the  Court !  And 
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most  of  them  are  real  well  pleased 
to  hear  themselves  speak,  if  it 
were  without  fee  or  reward.  I 
think  shame  to  have  a'  that  siller 
spent  upon  me;  but  it's  a  grand 
thing  of  the  young  master,  and  a 
great  compliment :  it  will  please 
Bauby,  too." 

"  He  ought  to  have  come  to  see 
you,  —  so  old  a  servant,  and  a 
most  faithful  one,"  said  Mr  Mony- 
penny. 

"Well-awell,  sir,  there's  many 
things  to  be  said  :  a  gentleman  has 
things  to  do ;  there's  a  number  of 
calls  upon  his  time.  He  would  mean 
well,  I  make  no  doubt,  and  then 
he  would  forget;  but  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  like  that ! 
Bauby  will  be  very  well  pleased. 
I  am  glad,  poor  woman,  that  she 
has  the  like  of  that  to  keep  up 
her  heart." 

"  Well,  Rolls,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  are  so  grateful.  Thinking 
over  all  the  circumstances,  and  that 
you  lost  no  time  in  giving  the  alarm, 
and  did  your  best  to  have  succour 
carried  to  him,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  you  will  be  let  off  very  easy. 
I  would  not  be  astonished  if  you 
were  discharged  at  once.  In  any 
case  it  will  be  a  light  sentence. 
You  may  keep  your  mind  easy 
about  that." 

"  It's  all  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence," said  Rolls.  He  was 
scarcely  willing  to  allow  that  his 
position  was  one  to  be  considered 
so  cheerfully.  "  It  will  be  a  grand 
exhibition  o'  eloquence,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  will  there  be  as.  much  siller 
spent,  and  as  great  an  advocate 
on  the  other  side,  Mr  Monypenny  ? 
It's  a  wonderful  elevating  thought 
to  think  that  the  best  intellects  in 
the  land  will  be  warstlin'  ower  a 
simple  body  like  me." 

"  And  that  is  true,  Rolls ;  they 
will  just  warstle  over  ye — it  will 
be  a  treat  to  hear  it.  And  if  I  get 
Jardine,  he  will  do  it  con  amore, 
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for  he's  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  Pro- 
curator, and  cannot  bide  the  Lord 
Advocate.  He's  a  tremendous 
speaker  when  he's  got  a  good  sub- 
ject ;  and  he'll  do  it  con  amore." 

"  Well  -  awell,  sir ;  if  it's  con 
amoray  or  con  onything  else,  sae 
long  as  he  can  convince  the  jury," 
said  Rolls.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  importance  of  this  point  of 
view ;  but  when  Mr  Monypenny 
left  him,  it  required  all  his  strength 
of  mind  to  apply  this  consolation. 
"  If  they  would  but  do  it  quick,  I 
wouldna  stand  upon  the  honour  of 
the  thing,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Next  day,  however,  he  had  a 
visitor  who  broke  the  tedium  very 
effectually.  Rolls  could  not  believe 
his  eyes  when  his  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  Lord  Rintoul  came  in. 
The  young  man  was  very  much  em- 
barrassed, and  divided,  apparently, 
between  a  somewhat  fretful  shame 
and  a  desire  to  show  great  cordi- 
ality. He  went  so  far  as  to  shake 
hands  with  Rolls,  and  then  sat 
down  on  the  only  chair,  not  seem- 
ing to  know  what  to  do  next.  At 
length  he  burst  forth,  colouring  up 
to  his  hair,  "  I  want  to  know 
what  made  you  say  that  ? — for  you 
know  it's  not  true." 

Rolls,  surprised  greatly  by  his 
appearance  at  all,  was  thunder- 
struck by  this  sudden  demand. 
"  I  don't  just  catch  your  meaning, 
my  lord,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  my  meaning — my  meaning 
is  not  very  difficult.  What  are 
you  here  for?  Is  it  on  Erskine's 
account?  Did  he  make  any  ar- 
rangement ?  What  is  he  to  do  for 
you  ? "  said  Rintoul  hurriedly.  "  It 
is  all  such  a  mystery  to  me,  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  When 
I  heard  you  say  it,  I  could  not 
believe  my  ears." 

Rolls  looked  at  him  with  a  very 
steady  gaze — a  gaze  which  grad- 
ually became  unbearable  to  the 
young  man.  "  Don't  stare  at  me, 
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he  cried  roughly,  "  but  answer  me. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? — that's 
what  I  want  to  know." 

"  Your  lordship,"  said  Rolls, 
slowly,  "is  beginning  at  the  hin- 
der end  of  the  subjik,  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  Maybe  ye  will  tell  me 
first,  my  lord,  what  right  ye  have 
to  come  into  a  jyel  that  belangs  to 
the  Queen's  maist  sacred  Majesty, 
as  the  minister  says,  and  question 
me,  a  person  awaiting  my  trial? 
Are  ye  a  commissioner,  or  are  ye 
an  advocate,  or  maybe  with  autho- 
rity from  the  Procurator  himsel"? 
I  never  heard  that  you  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  law." 

"I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  Rintoul,  subduing  himself. 
"  No ;  I've  nothing  to  do  with  the 
law.  I  daresay  I'm  very  abrupt. 
I  don't  know  how  to  put  it,  you 
know ;  but  you  remember  I  was 
there — at  least  I  wasn't  far  off:  I 
was — the  first  person  that  came. 
They'll  call  me  for  a  witness  at  the 
trial,  I  suppose.  Can't  you  see 
what  a  confusing  sort  of  thing  it  is 
for  me.  I  know,  you  know.  Don't 
you  know  I  know?  Why,  how 
could  you  have  done  it  when  it 

was Look  here,  it  would  be  a 

great  relief  to  me,  and  to  another 
— to — a  lady — who  takes  a  great 
interest  in  you — if  you  would  speak 
out  plain." 

The  eyes  of  Rolls  were  small  and 
grey, — they  were  not  distinguished 
by  any  brightness  or  penetrating 
quality ;  but  any  kind  of  eyes,  when 
fixed  immovably  upon  a  man's  face, 
especially  a  man  who  has  anything 
to  hide,  become  insupportable,  and 
burn  holes  into  his  very  soul. 
Rintoul  pushed  away  his  chair,  and 
tried  to  avoid  this  look.  Then  he 
perceived,  suddenly,  that  he  had 
appropriated  the  only  chair,  and 
that  Rolls,  whom  he  had  no  desire 
to  irritate,  but  quite  the  reverse, 
was  standing.  He  rose  up  hastily 
and  thrust  the  chair  towards  him. 
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"Look  here,"  he  said,  "hadn't  you 
better  sit  down  1  I  didn't  observe 
it  was  the  only  seat  in  the  — 
room." 

"  They  call  this  a  cell,  my  lord, 
and  we're  in  a  jyel,  not  a  private 
mansion.  I'm  a  man  biding  the 
course  of  the  law." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes  !  I  know  all 
that :  why  should  you  worry  me? " 
cried  Rintoul.  He  wanted  to  be 
civil  and  friendly,  but  he  did  not 
know  how.  "We  are  all  in  a 
muddle,"  he  said,  "and  don't  see 
a  step  before  us.  Why  have  you 
done  it?  What  object  had  he  in 
asking  you,  or  you  in  doing  it? 
Can't  you  tell  me  ?  I'll  make  it  all 
square  with  Erskine  if  you'll  tell 
me :  and  I  should  know  better  what 
to  do." 

"You  take  a  great  interest  in 
me — that  was  never  any  connec- 
tion, nor  even  a  servant  in  your 
lordship's  family.  It's  awfu'  sud- 
den," said  Rolls ;  "but  I'll  tell  you 
what,  my  lord, — I'll  make  a  bargain 
with  you.  If  you'll  tell  me  what 
reason  you  have  for  wanting  to 
ken,  I  will  tell  you  whatfor  I'm 
here." 

Rintoul  looked  at  Rolls  with  a 
confused  and  anxious  gaze,  know- 
ing that  the  latter  on  his  side  was 
reading  him  far  more  effectually. 
"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  was  — 
somewhere  about  the  wood.  I — I 
don't  pretend  to  mean  that  I 
could — see  what  you  were  about 
exactly, — but — but  I  know,  you 
know  !  "  cried  Rintoul,  confusedly  ; 
"that's  just  my  reason  —  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what's  the 
meaning  ?  I  don't  suppose  you  can 
like  being  here,"  he  said,  glancing 
round  ;  "  it  must  be  dreadful  slow 
work,  —  nothing  to  do.  You  re- 
member Miss  Barrington,  who  al- 
ways took  so  great  an  interest  in 

you  ?  Well,  it  was  she She — 

would  like  to  know." 

"  Oh  ay,  Miss  Nora,"  said  Rolls. 
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"  Miss  Nora  was  a  young  lady  I 
likit  weel.  It  was  a  great  wish  of 
mine,  if  we  ever  got  our  wishes  in 
this  world,  that  Dalrulzian  and  her 
might  have  drawn  together.  She 
was  awfu'  fond  of  the  place." 

"  Dalrulzian  and !  I  sup- 
pose you  think  there's  nobody  like 
Dalrulzian,  as  you  call  him,"  cried 
Rintoul,  red  with  anger,  but  forcing 
a  laugh.  "  Well,  I  don't  know  if 
it  was  for  his  sake  or  for  your 
sake,  Rolls ;  but  Miss  Nora  — 
wanted  to  know — 

"And  your  lordship  cam'  a'  this 
gait  for  that  young  lady's  sake  ? 
She  is  set  up  with  a  lord  to  do  her. 
errands,"  said  Rolls.  "  And  there's 
few  things  I  would  refuse  to  Miss 
Nora ;  but  my  ain  private  affairs 
are — well,  my  lord,  they're  just 
my  ain  private  affairs.  I'm  no 
bound  to  unburden  my  bosom,  ex- 
cept at  my  ain  will  and  pleasure,  if 
it  was  to  the  Queen  hersel'." 

"  That  is  quite  true — quite  true, 
Rolls.  Jove !  what  is  the  use 
of  making  mysteries  ? — if  I  was 
ignorant,  don't  you  see  !  but  we're 
both  in  the  same  box.  I  was — his 
brother  -  in  -  law,  you  know ;  that 
made  it  so  much  worse  for  me. 
Look  here.!  you  let  me  run  on,  and 
let  out  all  sort  of  things." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Lord 
Rintoul,  that  it  was  you  that 
pushed  Pat  Torrance  over  the 
brae  ? " 

The  two  men  stood  gazing  at 
each  other.  The  old  butler,  flushed 
with  excitement,  his  shaky  old  fig- 
ure erecting  itself,  expanding,  taking 
a  commanding  aspect ;  the  young 
lord,  pale,  with  anxious  puckers 
about  his  eyes,  shrinking  back- 
ward into  himself,  deprecating,  as 
if  in  old  Rolls  he  saw  a  judge  ready 
to  condemn  him.  "We  are  all 
— in  the  same  box,"  he  faltered. 
"  He  was  mad ;  he  would  have  it : 
first,  Erskine ;  if  it  didn't  happen 
with  Erskine,  it  was  his  good  luck. 
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Then  there's  you,  and  me — 
Rintoul  never  took  his  eyes  from 
those  of  Rolls,  on  whose  decision 
his  fate  seemed  to  hang.  He  was 
too  much  confused  to  know  very 
well  what  he  was  saying.  The 
very  event  itself,  which  he  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  forget  since 
it  happened,  began  to  be  jumbled 
up  in  his  mind.  Rolls — somehow 
Rolls  must  have  had  to  do  with 
it  too.  It  was  not  he  only  that 
had  seized  the  bridle, — that  had 
heard  the  horrible  scramble  of  the 
hoofs,  and  the  dull  crash  and  moan. 
He  seemed  to  hear  all  that  again 
as  he  stood  drawing  back  before 
John  Erskine's  servant.  Erskine 
had  been  in  it.  It  might  just  as 
well  have  happened  to  Erskine; 
and  it  seemed  to  him,  in  his 
giddy  bewilderment,  that  it  had 
happened  again  also  to  Rolls.  But 
Rolls  had  kept  his  counsel,  while 
he  had  betrayed  himself.  All  the 
alarms  which  he  had  gone  through 
on  the  morning  of  the  examination 
came  over  him  again.  Well !  per- 
haps she  would  be  satisfied  now. 

"  Then  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness," said  Rolls.  The  old  man 
felt  as  if  he  had  fallen  from  a  great 
height.  He  was  stunned  and 
silenced  for  the  moment.  He  sat 
down  upon  his  bed  vacantly,  for- 
getting all  the  punctilios  in  which 
his  life  had  been  formed.  "  Then 
the  young  master  thinks  it's  me," 
he  added  slowly,  "  and  divines  no- 
thing, no-thing  !  and  instead  of  the 
truth,  will  say  till  himself,  'That 
auld  brute,  Rolls,  to  save  his  auld 
bones,  keepit  me  in  prison  four 
days.' "  The  consternation  with 
which  he  dropped  forth  sentence 
after  sentence  from  his  mouth,  sup- 
porting his  head  in  his  hands,  and 
looking  out  from  the  curve  of  his 
palms  with  horror-stricken  eyes  into 
the  air,  not  so  much  as  noticing  his 
alarmed  and  anxious  companion, 
was  wonderful.  Then  after  a  long 


pause,  Rolls,  looking  up  briskly, 
with  a  light  of  indignation  in  his 
face,  exclaimed,  "And  a'  the  time  it 
was  you,  my  lad,  that  did  it  1 — I'm 
meaning,"  Rolls  added  with  fine  em- 
phasis, "  my  lord !  and  never  steppit 
in  like  a  gentleman  to  say  'it's  me — 
set  free  that  innocent  man ' — 

"  Rolls,  look  here  !  "  cried  Rin- 
toul, with  passion  —  "  look  here  ! 
don't  think  so  badly  till  you  know. 
I  meant  to  do  it.  I  went  there 
that  morning  fully  prepared.  You 
can  ask  her,  and  she  will  tell  you. 
When  somebody  said,  'The  man's 
here ' — Jove  !  I  stepped  out ;  I  was 

quite   ready.     And   then you 

might  have  doubled  me  up  with 
a  touch  ; — you  might  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather — when  I 
saw  it  was  you.  What  could  I 
do  ?  The  words  were  taken  out  of 
my  mouth.  Which  of  us  would 
they  have  believed?  Most  like- 
ly they  would  have  thought  we 
were  both  in  a  conspiracy  to  save 
Erskine,  and  that  he  was  the  guilty 
one  after  all." 

It  was  not  a  very  close  atten- 
tion which  Rolls  gave  to  this  im- 
passioned statement.  He  was  more 
occupied,  as  was  natural,  with  its 
effect  upon  his  own  position.  "  I 
was  just  an  auld  eediot,"  he  said  to 
himself — "just  a  fool,  as  I've  been 
all  my  born  days.  And  what 
will  Bauby  say1?  And  Dalrulzian, 
he'll  think  I  was  in  earnest,  and 
that  it  was  just  me !  Lord  be 
about  us,  to  think  a  man  should 
come  to  my  age,  and  be  just  as 
great  a  fool !  Him  do  it !  No ; 
if  I  had  just  ever  thought  upon 
the  subjik ;  if  I  hadna  been  an 
eediot,  and  an  ill-thinking,  suspi- 
cious, bad-minded Lord  !  me 

to  have  been  in  the  Dalrulzian 
family  this  thirty  years,  and  kenned 
them  to  the  backbone,  and  made 
such  a  mistake  at  the  end — 
He  paused  for  a  long  time  upon 
this,  and  then  added,  in  a  shrill 
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tone  of  emotion,  shame,  and  dis- 
tress, "And  now  he  will  think  a' 
the  time  that  it  was  really  me  ! " 

Rintoul  felt  himself  sink  into 
the  background  with  the  strangest 
feelings.  When  a  man  has  wound 
himself  up  to  make  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  wrong,  whatever  it 
is,  even  of  much  less  importance 
than  this,  he  expects  to  gain  a 
certain  credit  for  his  performance. 
Had  it  been  done  in  the  Town 
House  at  Dunearn,  the  news  would 
have  run  through  the  country  and 
thrilled  every  bosom.  When  he 
considered  the  passionate  anxiety 
with  which  Nora  had  awaited  his 
explanation  on  that  wonderful  day, 
and  the  ferment  caused  by  Rolls's 
substitution  of  himself  for  his 
master,  it  seemed  strange  indeed 
that  this  old  fellow  should  receive 
the  confession  of  a  person  so  much 
his  superior,  and  one  which  might 
deliver  him  from  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  rashness,  with  such 
curious  unconcern.  He  stood  be- 
fore the  old  butler  like  a  boy  before 
his  schoolmaster,  as  much  irritat- 
ed by  the  carelessness  with  which 
he  was  treated  as  frightened  for 
the  certain  punishment.  And  yet 
it  was  his  only  policy  to  ignore 
all  that  was  disrespectful,  and  to 
conciliate  Rolls.  He  waited,  there- 
fore, though  with  his  blood  boiling, 
through  the  sort  of  colloquy  which 
Rolls  thus  held  with  himself,  not 
interrupting,  wondering,  and  yet 
saying  to  himself  there  could  be  no 
doubt  what  the  next  step  must  be. 

"I  am  no'  showing  ye  proper 
respect,  my  lord,"  said  Rolls  at 
last ;  "  but  when  things  is  a'  out 
of  the  ordinar  like  this,  it  canna 
be  wondered  at  if  a  man  forgets 
his  mainners.  It's  terrible  strange 
all  that's  happened.  I  canna  well 
give  an  account  o't  to  myself. 
That  I  should  been  such  an 

eediot,  and  you maybe  no'  so 

keen  about  your  honour  as  your 
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lordship's  friends  might  desire." 
Here  he  made  a  pause,  as  some- 
times a  schoolmaster  will  do,  to 
see  his  victim  writhe  and  tempt 
him  to  rebellion.  But  Rintoul  was 
cowed,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  And  ye  have  much  to  answer 
for,  my  lord,"  Rolls  continued,  "  on 
my  account,  though  ye  maybe 
never  thought  me  worth  a  thought. 
Ye've  led  me  to  take  a  step  that  it 
will  be  hard  to  win  over — that  has 
now  no  justification  and  little  ex- 
cuse. For  my  part,  I  canna  see 
my  way  out  of  it,  one  way  or  an- 
other," he  added,  with  a  sigh ; 
"for  you'll  allow  that  it's  but  little 
claim  you,  or  the  like  of  you,  for 
all  your  lordship,  have  upon  me." 

"  I  have  no  claim,"  said  Rintoul, 
hastily ;  and  then  he  added,  in  a 
whisper  of  intense  anxiety,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  ? " 

Rolls  rose  up  from  his  bed  to 
answer  this  question.  He  went  to 
the  high  window  with  its  iron 
railings  across  the  light,  from  which 
he  could  just  see  the  few  houses 
that  surrounded  the  gates,  and  the 
sky  above  them.  He  gave  a  sigh, 
in  which  there  was  great  pathos 
and  self-commiseration,  and  then 
he  said,  with  a  tone  of  bewilder- 
ment and  despair,  though  his 
phraseology  was  not,  perhaps,  dig- 
nified,— "  I'm  in  a  hobble  that  I 
cannot  see  how  to  get  out  of.  A 
man  cannot,  for  his  ain  credit,  say 
one  thing  one  afternoon  and  an- 
other the  next  day." 

"Rolls,"  said  Rintoul,  with  new 
hope,  coming  a  little  closer,  "we 
are  not  rich:  but  if  I  could  offer 
you  anything, — make  it  up  to  you, 
anyhow " 

"Hold  your  peace,  my  lord," 
said  the  old  man  testily — "hold 
your  peace.  Speak  o'  the  vulgar  !" 
he  added  to  himself,  in  an  under- 
tone of  angry  scorn.  "  Maybe  you 
think  I  did  it  for  siller — for  some- 
thing I  was  to  get ! "  Then  he 
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returned  to  his  bed  and  sat  down 
again,  passing  Rintoul  as  if  lie  did 
not  see  him.  "But  the  lad  is 
young,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  it 
would  be  shairp,  shairp  upon  the 
family,  being  the  son-in-law  and  a'. 
And  to  say  I  did  it,  and  then  to 
say  I  didna  do  it,  wha  would  put 
ony  faith  in  me?  I'm  just  com- 
mitted to  it  one  way  or  another. 
It's  not  what  I  thought,  but  I'll 
have  to  see  it  through.  My  Lord 
Rintoul,"  said  Rolls,  raising  his 
head,  "you've  gotten  me  into  a 
pretty  pickle,  and  I  canna  see  my 
way  out  of  it.  I'm  just  that  way 
situate  that  I  canna  contradict 
myseF  —  at  least,  I  will  not  con- 
tradict mysel' ! "  he  added,  with  an 
angry  little  stamp  of  his  foot. 
"They  may  say  I'm  a  homicide, 
but  no  man  shall  say  I'm  a  leear. 
It  would  make  more  scandal  if  I 
were  to  turn  round  upon  you  and 
convict  ye  out  of  your  ain  mouth, 
than  if  I  were  just  to  hold  my 
tongue,  and  see  what  the  High 
Court  of  Justeeciary  will  say." 

"Rolls!"  Rintoul  could  not 
believe  his  ears  in  the  relief  and 
joy.  He  wanted  to  burst  forth 
into  a  thousand  thanks,  but  dared 
not  speak  lest  he  should  offend 
rather  than  please.  "  Rolls  !  if 
you  will  do  me  such  a  kindness, 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  No  words 
can  tell  what  I  feel.  If  I  can 
do  anything— no,  no,  that  is  not 
what  I  mean — to  please  you — to 
show  my  gratitude " 

"  I  am  not  one  to  flatter,"  said 
Rolls.  "  It  would  be  for  none  of 
your  sake — it  would  be  just  for 
myself,  and  my  ain  credit.  But 
there  are  twa-three  things.  You 
will  sign  me  a  paper  in  your  ain 
hand  of  write,  proving  that  it  was 
you,  and  no'  me.  I  will  make  no 
use  o't  till  a's  blown  over;  but  I 
wouldna  like  the  master  to  go  to  his 
grave,  nor  to  follow  me  to  mine — 
as  he  would  be  sure  to  do — think- 


ing it  was  me.  I'll  have  that  for 
a  satisfaction.  And  then  there's 
another  bit  maitter.  Ye'll  go 
against  our  young  master  in  no- 
thing he's  set  his  heart  upon.  He 
is  a  lad  that  is  sore  left  to  himself. 
Good  and  evil  were  set  before  him, 
and  he — did  not  choose  the  good. 
And  the  third  thing  is  just  this. 
Him  that  brings  either  skaith  or 
scorn  upon  Miss  Nora,  I'll  no'  put 
a  fit  to  the  ground  for  him,  if  he 
was  the  king.  Thir's  my  condi- 
tions, my  Lord  Rintoul.  If  ye 
like  them,  ye  can  give  your  pro- 
mise— if  no',  no' ;  and  all  that  is  to 
follow  will  be  according.  For  I'm 
no'  a  Lindores  man,  nor  have  nae- 
thing  to  do  with  the  parish,  let 
alane  the  family  :  ye  needna  ima- 
gine one  way  or  another  that  it's 
for  your  sake " 

"  If  you  want  to  set  up  as  over- 
seer over  my  conduct,"  cried  Rin- 
toul hastily,  "  and  interfere  with 
my  private  concerns — 

"  What  am  I  heedin'  aboot  your 
lordship's  private  concerns'?  No 
me !  They're  above  me  as  far 
as  the  castle's  above  the  kitchen. 
Na,  na.  Just  what  regards  young 
Dalrulzian,  and  anything  that  has 
to  do  with  Miss  Nora — 

"Don't  bring  in  a  lady's  name, 
at  least/'  cried  Rintoul,  divided  be- 
tween rage  and  fear. 

"And  who  was  it  that  brought 
in  the  lady's  name  1  You  can  do 
it  for  your  purpose,  my  lord,  and 
I'll  do't  for  mine.  If  I  hear  of  a 
thing  that  lady's  father  would  not 
approve  of,  or  that  brings  a  tear  to 
her  bonnie  eyes,  poor  thing !  poor 
thing ! " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Rolls,  hold 
that  tongue  of  yours !  Do  you 
think  I  want  an  old  fellow  like 
you  to  teach  me  my  duty  to — to — 
the  girl  I'm  going  to  marry  !  Don't 
drive  a  man  mad  by  way  of  doing 
him  a  favour.  I'm  not  ungrateful. 
I'll  not  forget  it.  Whatever  I  can 
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do  ! but  for  God's  sake  don't  hit 

a  fellow  when  he's  down, — don't  dig 
at  me  as  if  I  hadn't  a  feeling  in 
me,"  cried  Rintoul.  He  felt  more 
and  more  like  a  whipped  schoolboy, 
half  crying,  half  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  with  despite  and  humilia- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  grim  pleasure  with  which  Rolls 
looked  on.  He  liked  to  see  the 
effect  of  his  words.  He  liked  to 
bring  this  young  lord  to  his  knees, 
and  enjoy  his  triumph  over  him. 
But  there  are  limits  to  mortal  en- 
joyment, and  the  time  during  which 
his  visitor  was  permitted  to  remain 
with  him  was  near  an  end.  Rolls 
employed  the  few  minutes  that  re- 
mained in  impressing  upon  Rintoul 
the  need  for  great  caution  in  his 
evidence.  "Ye  maun  take  awfu' 
care  to  keep  to  the  truth.  Ye'll 
mind  that  a'  ye  have  to  do  with  is 
after  you  and  me  met.  An  oath 
is  no'  a  thing  to  play  with, — an 
oath,"  said  Rolls,  shaking  his  grey 
head,  "is  a  terrible  thing." 

Rintoul,  in  his  excitement, 
laughed  loud.  "You  set  me  an 
excellent  example,"  he  said. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Rolls  gravely. 
"  Ye'll  mind  this,  my  lord,  that  the 
accused  is  110'  on  his  oath  ;  he  canna 
be  called  upon  to  criminate  him- 
self— that's  one  of  the  first  grand 
safeguards  of  our  laws.  "Whatever 
ill  posterity  may  hear  of  me,  there's 
no'  one  in  the  country  can  say  that 
Thomas  Rolls  was  mansworn  !  " 

Rintoul  left  Dunnotter  with  feel- 
ings for  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  description  in  words. 
There  was  a  ringing  in  his  ears  as 
he  drove  across  the  bare  moorland 
country  about  Dunnotter,  a  dizzying 
rush  of  all  his  thoughts.  He  had 
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the  feeling  of  a  man  who  has  just 
escaped  a  great  personal  danger, 
and  scarcely  realises,  yet  is  trem- 
blingly conscious  in  every  limb,  of 
his  escape.  He  threw  the  reins  to 
his  groom  when  he  approached 
Dunearn,  and  walked  through  the 
little  town  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
Nora,  notwithstanding  her  dis- 
avowal of  him,  to  pour  out  into 
her  ears — the  only  ones  into  which 
he  could  breathe  it — an  account  of 
this  extraordinary  interview.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  traced  with 
eager  feet  every  path  she  was  likely 
to  take,  and  walked  past  Miss 
Barbara's  house  again  and  yet 
again,  till  the  lamps  began  to  be 
lighted  in  the  tranquil  streets  and 
to  show  at  the  windows.  The 
evening  was  chilly,  and  Rintoul 
was  cold  with  agitation  and  anx- 
iety. He  felt  more  disconsolate 
than  any  Peri  as  he  stood  out- 
side, and  looking  up  saw  the  win- 
dows all  closed  so  carefully,  the 
shutters  barred,  the  curtains  drawn. 
There  was  no  chance  for  him 
through  these  manifold  mufflings, 
and  he  did  not  venture  to  go  and 
ask  for  her,  though  she  was  so 
necessary  to  him, — not  only  his  love 
and  his  affianced  wife,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  but  his  only  confidant — 
the  sole  creature  in  the  world  to 
whom  he  dared  to  speak  of  that 
which  filled  his  mind  and  heart. 
It  was  with  the  most  forlorn  sense 
of  abandonment  and  desolation 
that  he  turned  his  face  towards 
the  house  in  which  he  was  so  im- 
portant, and  so  much  love  awaited 
him,  but  where  nobody  knew  even 
the  A  B  C  of  his  history.  His  only 
confidant  was  offended  Nora,  who 
had  vowed  to  see  him  no  more. 
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BEFORE  I  relate  the  following 
story,  I  must  explain  to  what  ex- 
tent the  facts  contained  in  it  are 
true,  and  in  what  manner  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  them.  Phil- 
osophers have  long  held  that  facts 
are  but  a  secondary  reality.  The 
idea  alone  is  true  in  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  embodiment 
of  the  idea  in  a  form  cognisable  by 
the  senses  is  a  mere  circumstance 
or  accident.  The  circle  or  triangle 
to  which  so  many  geometrical  pro- 
perties belong  is  ideal  only.  Na- 
ture never  made  either  one  or  the 
other.  And  thus  the  great  Kant 
was  led  to  conclude  that  Dasein  or 
Being  was  no  proper  predicate, — 
that  to  say  of  anything  that  it  has 
or  had  an  actual  existence,  adds 
nothing  to  an  understanding  of  its 
character.  We  can  form  an  idea 
of  Julius  Ctesar,  of  his  birth,  his 
consulship,  his  conquests,  his  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  constitution, 
and  his  death  in  the  senate-house. 
The  picture  in  our  mind  will  be 
complete  in  itself ;  and  to  say  that 
these  things  were  facts  leaves  the 
image  no  more  distinct  than  it 
was  before,  or  the  conception  more 
pregnant.  Nay,  if  conceived  as  a 
possibility  merely,  and  as  no  more 
than  a  possibility,  Julius  Caesar 
would  still  be  a  really  existing  be- 
ing. This  or  that  opinion  could 
be  formed  of  his  character;  this 
or  that  judgment  could  be  passed 
upon  his  actions.  If  he  was  noth- 
ing, the  opinion  would  be  nothing, 
and  the  judgment  nothing ;  and  of 
nothing  no  proposition  could  be 
either  true  or  false.  When  we  have 
once  allowed  something  to  be  possi- 
ble, we  have  already  conceded  that 
it  is  a  reality ;  or  we  fall  into  the 
jaws  of  the  Satz  des  Widerspruchs 


— the  monster  which  lies  in  wait 
to  devour  the  unwary  wanderer  in 
the  metaphysical  labyrinth. 

The  seeming  paradox  is  the  most 
consolatory  of  spiritual  truths. 
Leibnitz,  first  of  modern  thinkers, 
penetrated  the  perilous  circuit 
with  the  thread  in  his  hand  of  the 
"pre-established  harmony, "and  re- 
turned to  reveal  the  mystery.  He 
had  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that 
the  series  of  phenomena  which 
we  call  the  existing  universe  are 
co-ordinated  together  in  an  indis- 
soluble chain  of  cause  and  effect ; 
that  nothing,  to  the  falling  of  a 
sparrow,  could  be  other  than  it 
is,  and  that  all  is  as  perfect  as 
sovereign  Wisdom  could  make  it. 
But  inasmuch  as,  in  this  "best 
of  all  possible  worlds,"  there  were 
still  criminal  and  miserable  per- 
sons, who  as  creatures  of  a  fatal 
necessity  presumed  to  think  that 
they  were  hardly  treated,  especi- 
ally when  informed  that  their  mis- 
deeds might  involve  their  everlast- 
ing punishment,  Leibnitz  lifted 
the  veil  which  concealed  the  Coun- 
sels of  the  Everlasting,  and  showed 
them  that  their  wretched  existence, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  their 
only  one,  was  but  a  unit  out  of 
infinitude, — a  single  insignificant 
fraction  of  their  spiritual  totality. 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  as  realised  in 
the  world  of  sense,  was  a  ravisher 
and  a  murderer,  and  brought  ruin 
on  himself  and  his  father's  house. 
Sextus  Tarquinius  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  good  and  happy,  and 
protested  against  the  abominable 
lot  which  the  fatal  sisters  had 
woven  for  him.  Leibnitz,  who 
had  undertaken  to  vindicate  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,  committed 
Sextus  with  a  smile  to  the  care  of 
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the  Angel  of  Destiny.  The  angel 
led  him  down  to  the  caverns  where 
the  ladies  of  whom  he  complained 
were  at  their  work,  and  he  found 
them  weaving  his  fortune,  not  in 
one  pattern,  but  in  infinite  pat- 
terns. To  the  Infinite  Maker  of 
all  things  there  were  infinite  possi- 
bilities, each  perfectly  organised 
and  consistent  to  the  finest  fibre. 
In  the  universe  of  experience,  de- 
veloped under  conditions  of  time 
and  space,  Tarquin  beheld  him- 
self indeed  violating  the  bridal 
chamber  of  Lucretia,  and  expiat- 
ing his  wickedness  under  the  lash 
of  the  Furies.  But  time  and  space 
being  themselves  but  imaginary 
entities,  gave  no  superior  or  ex- 
ceptional reality  to  the  existence 
which  was  entangled  in  them. 
He  beheld  other  infinite  possible 
universes,  equally  real  in  them- 
selves, though  unrealised  in  sen- 
sible shape,  where  the  ravisher  of 
Lucrece  was  leading  a  life  of  piety 
and  purity,  a  loving  husband,  a 
happy  father,  a  faithful  friend,  a 
noble  and  worthy  citizen,  and  clos- 
ing an  honoured  career  amidst  the 
tears  of  a  grateful  country. 

One  alone  of  these  iniinite  uni- 
verses had  been  selected  for  out- 
ward manifestation,  the  Infinite 
Maker  having  so  ordered.  And  of 
this  the  Sextus  of  space  and  time 
could  alone  be  cognisant.  But  the 
Sextus  of  history  was  not  the  only 
Sextus.  Space  and  time  were  but 
forms ;  and  all  possibilities  were 
alike  in  the  infinite  mind  in  which 


they  originated.  The  riddle  was 
solved.  Sextus  was  not  one  but 
many.  He  was  perplexed  by  the 
multiplicity  of  his  individuality, 
but  he  was  consoled  by  knowing 
that  he  was  not  entirely  wicked 
or  entirely  wretched.  He  sighed, 
but  he  believed  and  adored. 

Since  Leibnitz  found  his  way 
into  the  chamber  of  the  Fates,  and 
introduced  his  friend  there,  the 
approaches  have  remained  open  for 
those  who  will  to  enter  them  ;  and 
many  a  mortal  has  since  strayed 
thither  in  idle  hours  to  gaze  on  the 
"  infinite  possibilities,"  "  the  visions 
of  the  future,"  and  "  all  the  won- 
ders that  shall  be."  There  along  the 
endless  corridors  the  mystic  tapes- 
tries are  hanging.  Which  among 
them  all  is  to  be  hung  hereafter  for 
exhibition  in  the  picture-gallery  of 
Time  is  known  alone  to  the  weird 
sisters — to  them,  and  to  the 

"  Prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  things 

to  come." 

But  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 
not  at  one  period  or  other  ventured 
a  visit  into  that  conditional  region, 
or  tried  to  hear  what  that  soul 
might  be  muttering  in  its  sleep.  I 
among  the  rest  had  wandered 
thither,  amusing  myself  with  ac- 
tualities and  possibilities,  when 
my  eye  was  caught  by  a  scene 
familiar  to  me.  I  stopped,  looked 
steadily  at  it,  and  felt  myself  trans- 
ported to  the  spot.  I  could  see 
and  hear  as  if  I  was  actually 
present. 


It  was  in  the  year  1950.  The 
place  was  the  public  garden  at 
Cape  Town — beautiful  as  the  gar- 
den of  Alcinous.  Table  Mountain 
was  in  its  old  place,  a  mist  clinging 
to  the  level  summit,  the  crags 
looking  out  from  under  it,  so  close 
and  menacing,  that  they  seemed  as 
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if  they  would  one  day  fall  and  bury 
city  and  people  under  their  majestic 
mass.  But  Cape  Town  was  still 
nestling  under  their  shadows.  Those 
crags  had  stood  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  would  stand, 
perhaps,  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
more,  with  the  pine-forests  climb- 
2  P 
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ing  to  their  feet;  by  daylight 
forming  a  picture  of  extraordinary 
natural  grandeur,  and  by  night  a 
rude  instrument  by  which  a  simple 
people  could  measure  the  move- 
ments of  the  southern  stars. 

Dark-skinned  philosophers  had 
perhaps  used  it  for  such  a  purpose 
before  the  Europeans  had  set  foot 
there  to  degrade  them.  The  Bush- 
men and  Hottentots  knew  at  least 
the  rising  and  setting  of  Canopus. 
But  the  white  race,  when  they 
came,  had  brought  skill  and  science 
with  them.  In  spite  of  the  econo- 
mics of  Mr  Hume,  who  believed 
that  a  grant  to  Greenwich  would 
suffice  in  a  revolving  globe  for  a 
complete  observation  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere,  astronomers,  Herschel 
especially,  had  been  enabled,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, to  scan  the  southern  sky 
with  the  most  perfect  instruments 
which  modern  art  could  produce. 

There  had  been  a  change,  how- 
ever, apparently,  since  my  own  last 
visit.  The  library  stood  in  its  old 
place  at  the  head  of  the  gardens,  but 
attached  to  it  was  now  a  new  ob- 
servatory, a  spacious  building,  with 
wings  containing  suites  of  lecture- 
rooms  and  the  private  apartments 
of  the  professors.  The  Cape  sta- 
tion had  been  selected  as  the  site 
of  a  great  astronomical  university, 
the  second  on  the  globe.  No  other 
position  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
combined  so  many  advantages  in 
equality  of  climate  and  brilliancy  of 
atmosphere,  while  it  was  a  conveni- 
ent meeting-place  for  men  of  science 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth. 

An  important  gathering  had  just 
taken  place  of  astronomical  savans. 
Groups  of  grave-looking  men  were 
strolling  about  the  garden.  There 
were  English  there,  and  Americans, 
and  French,  and  Italians,  and  Ger- 
mans :  even  Arab  faces  could  be 
observed,  and  Indian  and  Chinese. 
The  astronomical  learning  of  the 
world  had  evidently  been  assem- 


bled for  a  consultation  on  some 
point  or  points  of  universal  inter- 
est to  the  descendants  of  Adam. 

The  descendants  of  Adam  had 
been  passing  through  an  uneasy 
period.  For  a  century  or  so  they 
had  gone  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
in  politics  and  religion,  the  most 
important  and  most  difficult  sub- 
jects of  human  study,  every  individ- 
ual was  to  be  left  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  and  to  give  effect  to  it  by 
his  vote.  The  organic  relations  of 
man  to  man,  and  of  all  men  to  their 
Maker,  were  to  be  decided  upon 
by  the  judgment  of  the  majority. 
The  sacred  birthright  of  humanity 
was  to  obey  no  law,  and  accept  no 
belief,  which  did  not  approve  itself 
to  the  intellect  of  each  particular 
unit.  They  had  voted  laws  when 
laws  were  required,  or  had  cancelled 
them  when  found  disagreeable,  in 
the  confident  certainty  that  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe  was  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign  who  would 
be  guided  by  the  voices  of  His 
creatures.  As  to  the  sovereign 
himself,  and  of  their  duties  to  him, 
they  had  all  thought  for  themselves, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  his  neighbour's  privilege 
to  form  any  conclusion  that  he 
pleased,  and  to  express  it  as  freely 
as  he  pleased.  This  notion  of 
things  had  proved  extremely  plea- 
sant, and  for  a  time  had  seemed  to 
prosper.  All  men  like  liberty, 
the  liberty  especially  to  do  as  they 
like.  And  this  liberty  appeared 
to  have  been  the  one  thing  needed 
to  make  the  world's  affairs  run 
smoothly.  It  was  like  sawing 
through  the  bulkheads  when  a  ves- 
sel is  running  before  the  wind. 
The  ship  has  free  play,  and  slides 
through  the  water  with  redoub- 
led ease.  Population  multiplied, 
wealth  multiplied,  pleasures  mul- 
tiplied, and  along  with  the  plea- 
sures grew  the  appetite  for  them. 
But  wealth  and  pleasure  were  not 
distributed  equally.  The  few  had 
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much,  the  many  little ;  and  the 
many  being  the  clear  majority, 
had  the  power  in  their  hands. 
Being  left  to  think  for  themselves, 
they  had  by  this  time  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  unless  they  got 
their  share  of  good  things  in  this 
world,  they  were  not  likely  to  have 
the  loss  made  up  to  them  in  another. 
Consequently  they  had  cried  out 
generally  for  a  more  equal  division, 
and  had  taken  steps  to  bring  it 
about.  The  wind  had  changed.  The 
ship  which  sailed  so  smoothly  in 
the  trade-winds  within  the  tropics, 
could  no  longer  face  a  sea-way. 
The  old  rules  of  political  naviga- 
tion having  been  voted  down  and 
discredited,  could  not  be  revived. 
The  minds  of  men  were  filled  with 
notions  which,  not  being  in  accor- 
dance with  facts,  were  not  work- 
able;  and  wherever  these  notions 
had  taken  root,  the  results  had 
been  hungry  stomachs,  crying  for 
food  where  there  was  no  food  to 
give  them  ; — confusion,  anarchy, 
and  broken  heads, — the  thousand 
millions  of  mankind  dissolved  into 
disintegrated  atoms,  each  caring  to 
save  himself,  careless  of  what  came 
to  the  rest ;  and  finally,  perhaps, 
Ihe  worst  condition  mankind  had 
ever  known  since  Noah's  deluge. 
Had  those  days  lasted  no  flesh 
could  have  been  saved.  But  prac- 
tical misery  is  a  powerful  educa- 
tor. Loud  as  the  cry  had  been 
for  the  rights  of  man,  it  was  louder 
now  for  wisdom  to  rule.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  catastrophe  turned 
from  their  idol  with  a  loathing  as 
violent  as  their  previous  adoration. 
In  all  societies  the  majority  are 
fools,  but  the  fools  themselves 
had  experienced  what  folly  issued 
in,  and  were  the  most  passion- 
ate in  their  clamour  for  author- 
ity. They  rushed  into  fetters 
as  furiously  as  they  had  broken 
them ;  and  a  man  who  talked  of 
liberty  was  likely  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered.  The  "  progress "  so 


much  boasted  of  had  been  but  the 
blossoming  of  the  aloe — a  sudden 
lavish  squandering  of  strength 
after  centuries  of  silent  growth. 
The  aloe  dies  of  the  effort.  The 
European  nations  had  not  died,  but 
they  were  prostrate  and  humili- 
ated. Out  of  their  exhaustion  had 
come  the  passionate  cry,  "  Who  will 
show  us  any  good  !  Let  us  find  our 
wisest  men,  and  let  them  govern 
us,  and  woe  to  any  wretch  who 
shall  choose  a  way  of  his  own." 

In  every  country  there  is  always 
a  wisest  man.  Such  a  man  gener- 
ally hides  himself;  but  when  the 
will  to  find  him  is  universal  and 
sincere,  either  he,  or  a  near  ap- 
proach to  him,  will  not  fail  to  be 
discovered.  Persons  of  this  kind, 
thrust  into  authority  in  spite  of 
themselves,  were  using  it  cautious- 
ly and  moderately.  Order  reap- 
peared ;  human  life  again  became 
tolerable ;  the  few  remnants  of  the 
past  civilisation  which  had  vitality 
in  them  slowly  recovered, — politi- 
cal liberty  surviving  only  as  a 
tradition  of  horror.  But  even 
horror  cannot  change  a  habit  of 
mind  which  has  been  long  indulged. 
Men  had  been  deluded  before  by 
idle  and  extravagant  hopes;  they 
were  now  in  as  extreme  despon- 
dency. And  when  the  mind  is  under 
the  influence  of  any  strong  emotion, 
the  emotion  will  have  its  way  and 
cannot  be  restrained.  In  earlier 
times  religion  would  have  been  the 
natural  resource  under  such  con- 
ditions ;  and  as  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  from  political  excesses, 
it  had  been  thought  prudent  to 
leave  religion  free.  But  religion, 
in  fact,  no  longer  existed.  To  the 
more  energetic  intellects,  under  the 
open  discussions  of  the  past  age, 
even  the  constitutional  theory  of 
the  world  Ruler  had  disappeared. 
When  it  had  been  once  ascertained 
that  God  was  no  personal  active 
power,  it  had  become  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  believe  in  Him.  The  men  of 
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science  insisted  that  their  eyes  had 
never  seen  any  Maker  of  the  world  ; 
that  nothing  which  their  eyes  did 
see  implied  His  existence.  The 
historical  Divinity  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  could  not  be  restored  ; 
and  though  men  were  being  made 
to  feel  to  their  cost  that  there  were 
forces  in  the  universe  of  which 
the  philosophers  had  no  concep- 
tion, they  could  form  no  distinct 
notion  at  all  of  what  these  forces 
might  be.  Among  the  illiterate, 
or  the  sensitive  and  superstitious, 
Romanism  still  survived,  and  timid 
and  tender-hearted  people  hid  them- 
selves under  its  shadow.  Others 
took  to  communicating  with  spirits, 
no  longer  through  rapping  tables, 
but  under  new  forms,  which  shifted 
with  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
Those  who  called  themselves  rea- 
sonable turned  to  science,  which 
professed  to  rest  upon  a  more  cer- 
tain basis.  As  long  as  their  pas- 
sions had  found  scope  in  the  world 
of  politics,  the  multitude  had 
accepted  the  conclusions  of  the 
professors,  and  had  acquired  such 
knowledge  as  they  possessed  by 
rational  submission  to  the  few 
who  were  better  informed  than 
themselves.  But  they  had  been 
taught  for  centuries,  that  on  the 
most  intricate  questions  of  govern- 
ment and  religion  they  were  not 
competent  only,  but  were  bound, 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  form  inde- 
pendent opinions.  If  they  were 
competent  to  form  opinions  of  their 
own  on  the  most  difficult  of  all 
subjects,  a  fortiori  they  were  free 
to  judge  of  matters  directly  cognis- 
able by  their  senses ;  and  the  pol- 
itical avenues  of  speculation  being 
closed  to  them,  and  the  problems 
of  religion,  which  had  once  been 
so  agitating,  having  no  longer  sense 
or  meaning,  they  had  flung  them- 
selves with  their  passions  all  awake 
upon  the  mysteries  of  nature.  As- 
tronomy had  been  the  focus  of  their 
inquiries  —  astronomy,  or,  rather, 


astrology ;  for  the  old  tendency  re- 
vived to  extract  out  of  the  stars 
an  interpretation  of  the  enigma  of 
their  being.  If  there  was  any  In- 
finite, it  was  in  the  infinity  of 
space,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
unhappy  units  were  playing  their 
bewildered  parts.  If  there  was 
any  heaven,  it  was  where  those 
far-off  celestial  orbs  passed  nightly 
over  their  head,  preaching  calm  to 
their  troubled  spirits ;  or,  as  it  might 
seem  at  times,  mocking  their  im- 
patient misery  with  the  unmoved 
indifference  with  which  the  shin- 
ing eyes  looked  down  on  them. 

Astronomy,  under  the  undis- 
turbed labour  of  competent  mathe- 
maticians and  observers,  had  be- 
come the  most  exact  of  all  the 
branches  of  natural  knowledge. 
For  thousands  of  years  the  move- 
ments of  star  and  planet  had  been 
watched  and  noted  down.  Phe- 
nomena the  most  complex  had  been 
reduced  to  system ;  irregularities, 
apparently  the  most  inexplicable, 
had  been  explained  by  the  action 
of  universally  operating  law ;  spec- 
ulation had  been  tested  by  minute 
observation ;  minute  observation 
had  suggested  fresh  speculation — 
till,  one  by  one,  each  eccentric  phe- 
nomenon had  yielded  to  analysis. 
The  solutions,  however,  were  intelli- 
gible only  to  mathematicians.  The 
real  movements  were  not  the  appa- 
rent movements,  but  exactly  the  op- 
posite to  them.  The  motions  of  the 
planets  had  to  be  studied  from  a 
platform  which  was  itself  moving — 
moving  both  on  its  axis  and  through 
space.  Patience,  and  the  successive 
exertions  of  powerful  intellects, 
undisturbed  by  impertinent  inter- 
ference, had  triumphed  over  all  diffi- 
culties ;  and  astronomy,  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  had  become 
a  science  as  complete  in  itself  and  as 
certain  in  its  conclusions,  as  Catho- 
lic theology  had  been  six  centuries 
before  in  the  hands  of  the  Angeli- 
cal Doctor. 
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Into  this  serene  element  there 
was  a  sudden  irruption  of  private 
judgment.  The  people  had  learnt 
from  the  astronomers  that  this 
globe  of  theirs  was  part  of  the 
solar  system  ;  that  the  solar  system 
belonged  to  some  larger  system; 
that  every  orb  which  they  beheld 
was  moving  in  obedience  to  an  all- 
comprehending  law ;  that  the  small- 
est insect  upon  earth  was  a  living 
unit  in  a  universal  organisation 
which  extended  to  infinity.  What 
was  this  system,  as  it  was  called  1 
The  scissors-grinder  and  the  brick- 
layer had  been  told  that  he  was  fit 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  wisest 
statesman.  He  had  found,  to  his 
cost,  that  he  was  not  fit, — that  his 
imagined  right  was  a  right  merely 
to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  to  suffer 
for  it.  But  he  was  surely  compe- 
tent to  understand  objects  visible 
to  his  eyes.  What  were  the  astron- 
omers more  than  he  1  Had  he  not 
the  same  five  senses  ?  Had  he  not 
the  same  common-sense  to  under- 
stand what  was  plainly  set  before 
them  ?  Plain  men  had  weaknesses, 
perhaps,  but  so  had  the  astrono- 
mers. Learned  corporations  liked 
well  to  be  supposed  possessors  of 
some  exclusive  secret.  It  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  common  un- 
derstandings were  incapable  of  a 
knowledge  the  possession  of  which 
was  vital  to  them. 

Thus,  as  the  mixed  multitude 
had  once  been  theologians  and  poli- 
ticians, so  now  they  became  ob- 
servers, intent  to  use  their  private 
intelligence  about  the  movements 
of  the  stars.  The  result,  of  course, 
was  the  wildest  confusion.  Instead 
of  accurate  knowledge,  conveyed  by 
competent  teachers,  the  eyes  of 
men  were  blinded,  their  ears  deaf- 
ened, and  their  throats  choked  by 
the  dust  of  ignorance  and  clamour. 
The  same  causes  which  had  de- 
stroyed religion  and  government 
were  now  destroying  science.  The 
effect  and  the  origin  of  it  became 


alike  evident.  "  Private  judg- 
ment "  would  not  answrer.  It  was 
resolved  that  no  one  should  speak  or 
write  any  more  except  on  subjects 
which  he  understood.  The  news- 
papers protested,  for  controversy 
was  the  breath  of  their  existence, 
but  a  general  statute  being  passed 
prohibiting  the  propagation  of  lies, 
they  died  a  natural  death.  The 
only  journal  surviving  was  a  Gov- 
ernment Gazette,  which  contained 
nothing  but  ascertained  truths. 

"  Liberty  of  opinion  "  in  matters 
speculative  had  thus  failed  as  dis- 
astrously as  it  had  failed  before 
in  politics,  and  the  world  had  had 
enough  of  it.  The  illusions  van- 
ished, and  the  temple  and  its  wor- 
shippers alike  disappeared.  The 
exhausted  nations  gathered  them- 
selves together,  and  recognised  that 
in  facts  alone  was  salvation,  and 
that  wise  men  and  fools  were  not 
equally  competent  to  discover  what 
the  facts  were.  Penitent,  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  they  no  longer 
thought  that  they  could  discuss  or 
alter  the  laws  of  the  universe  by 
the  votes  of  majorities.  They  re- 
cognised, at  last,  that  the  laws  of 
the  universe  had  been  voted  by  the 
Maker  of  it,  independent  of  them 
or  their  wishes ;  that  their  own 
place  in  the  matter  was  to  find  out 
what  those  laws  were  and  obey 
them,  or  else  to  perish.  The  grass 
grows  swiftly  over  a  battle-field. 
Gracious  nature  pardons  those  who 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  stands 
their  friend  in  the  repair  of  their 
misfortunes.  The  return  of  out- 
ward order  was  not  difficult  when 
the  pride  of  self-assertion  had  been 
humbled.  The  silent  wise  took  the 
place  of  the  eloquent  orator ;  and 
the  eloquent  orator,  if  he  ventured 
on  a  platform,  was  made  to  know 
that  he  was  in  a  changed  world. 
Individuals,  sick  alike  of  deciding 
how  they  would  themselves  be 
governed  or  of  speculating  on  paral- 
lactic  equations,  attended  each  to 
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his  own  business ;  and  ceasing  to 
boast  of  the  progress  of  humanity, 
they  began  in  earnest  to  resume 
the  condition  of  moral  and  reason- 
able beings.  The  atmosphere  was 
cleared  amidst  the  wrecks  of  the 


Babel  towers  of  vanity  ;  simplicity 
could  again  clothe  itself  in  forms 
of  natural  grace;  the  enchanter's 
wand  was  broken ;  the  companions 
of  Ulysses  were  restored  to  their 
natural  shapes. 


It  was  necessary,  however,  that 
the  lesson  should  be  remembered, 
and  the  souls  of  men  were  saddened 
by  the  recollection  of  their  scan- 
dalous orgies.  I  was  once  over- 
taken in  Africa  by  a  sudden  vio- 
lent -storm.  It  came  on  late 
one  summer  afternoon.  The  sky 
grew  dark  as  midnight.  In  a  few 
seconds  there  was  a  rush  of  wind. 
The  wind  turned  to  rain,  —  rain 
which  poured  down  till  the  plain 
on  which  we  were  travelling  be- 
came a  lake,  and  the  horses  were 
standing  in  water  to  their  fetlocks. 
The  thunder  roared  as  if  the  whole 
circle  of  the  horizon  had  been 
planted  with  batteries  of  giant 
artillery,  and  the  air  in  the  un- 
ceasing lightning  burned  like  witch- 
es' oils,  blue  and  green  and  crimson. 
For  three  hours  the  tempest  lasted, 
and  then  vanished  as  it  had  come. 
There  was  again  daylight.  The 
skirts  of  the  breaking  clouds  were 
tinted  in  the  sunset  lights;  the 
rays  of  heaven  shone  once  more 
over  the  drenched  and  draggled 
earth  :  a  great  rainbow,  a  full  semi- 
circle in  the  low  sun,  spanned  the 
whole  arch  of  heaven,  the  two  horns 
of  it  resting  in  an  iridescent  mist. 
Beautiful  but  intensely  sad.  The 
rainbow  spoke  of  hope, — but  of 
hope  for  a  day  that  was  to  come, 
not  for  the  day  that  was  departing. 
So  it  was  with  these  poor  people. 
The  storm  was  over.  They  had 
recovered  their  senses,  and  they 
could  put  their  houses  in  material 
order  again,  but  they  had  lost 
what  had  made  their  lives  beauti- 
ful, and  this  was  not  so  easy  to 
restore.  They  had  lost  their  re- 


ligion. Their  Father  in  heaven 
had  become  a  perhaps,  and  then  a 
vacancy.  They  had  done  with 
illusions.  Piety  itself  forbade  them 
to  take  up  with  assertions,  in  self- 
will  or  cowardice,  which  were  no 
longer  certain  to  them  :  their  very 
intellects  had  become  confused 
with  the  licence  of  speculation. 

They  were  beginning  life  over 
again  from  the  foundations,  and 
they  found  it  hard  to  rouse  them- 
selves to  the  effort.  What  were 
they?  What  were  they  to  do? 
The  stars  had  returned  no  answer 
to  their  "  common-sense  and  free 
inquiry."  The  stars  shone  on  in 
their  courses,  calm,  cold,  and  in- 
different. After  so  many  thousand 
years  of  experience,  they  had  shown 
themselves  such  fools,  that  they 
inclined  to  think  that  they  had 
run  their  course, — that  the  race  of 
man,  like  so  many  other  races,  had 
spent  its  vital  force,  and  was  draw- 
ing to  an  end.  Their  astronomical 
speculations,  absurd  as  they  had 
been,  had  left  behind  them  a  vague 
sense  of  physical  causes  at  work, 
which  might  make  human  life  im- 
possible. There  were  terrors  of  an 
expected  comet.  If  the  earth's 
attraction  detained  it  but  for  a 
few  hours,  the  earth  might  be  strip- 
ped as  bare  of  life  as  the  moon. 
In  the  existing  condition  of  men's 
minds,  the  gloomiest  views  obtained 
the  readiest  credit. 

At  this  moment  an  unknown 
star  suddenly  made  its  appearance 
between  the  constellations  of  Ce- 
pheus  and  Cassiopeia.  For  the 
first  few  weeks  it  attracted  little 
notice,  being  barely  visible,  but  it 
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grew,  month  after  month  grew,  till 
it  became  brilliant  as  Sirius,  bril- 
liant as  Jupiter  itself,  and  at 
length  blazed  with  so  fierce  a  lustre 
that  it  could  be  seen  with  naked 
eye  in  the  full  light  of  noon.  By 
the  astronomers  it  was  supposed  to 
be  an  old  acquaintance  ;  a  star  had 
been  recorded  as  having  appeared 
precisely  at  this  spot  at  intervals 
of  about  300  years,  as  having 
remained  visible  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  vanished.  It  had  been 
last  seen  by  Tycho  Brahe,  who 
had  left  a  minute  account  of  it; 
and  in  the  observatories  it  had 
been  watched  with  extreme  inter- 
est, but  without  any  other  emo- 
tion. With  the  world  outside  it 
was  far  otherwise.  All  mankind 
saw  the  star :  those  who  knew  its 
history  were  few.  Appearing  as 
it  did  at  so  peculiar  a  time,  it 
seized  on  the  universal  imagination. 
It  was  useless  to  appeal  to  Tycho, 
for  Tycho  had  been  reprobated  in 
the  late  discussion  as  among  the 
misleaders  of  innocence.  And 
millions  upon  millions  of  people, 
knowing  as  they  did  to  their  sor- 
row in  how  many  illusions  they  had 
been  living,  and  concluding  scienti- 
fic discoveries  in  general  to  be  a  mass 
of  folly,  fell  back  upon  the  beliefs  of 
their  forefathers,  and  saw  in  the  star 
the  angel  of  judgment, — the  judg- 
ment which  they  had  been  taught 
to  laugh  at  as  an  old  wife's  fable, 
coming  in  the  majesty  of  heaven. 

So  universal  was  the  alarm,  that 
the  various  governments  were 
obliged  to  take  notice  of  it.  To 
strengthen  the  hands  of  lawful 
authority  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
tronomical licence  of  opinion,  it 
had  been  thought  desirable  to 
train  a  larger  number  of  compe- 
tent students  and  professors.  The 
staff  at  the  existing  institutions 
had  been  strengthened ;  and  among 
other  places,  an  astronomical  uni- 
versity had  been  established  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  addition 


to  the  agitation  about  the  new  star, 
some  real  problems  had  presented 
themselves,  of  which  no  satisfactory- 
solution  had  been  offered.  A  doubt 
did  certainly  exist  in  the  minds  of 
some  really  competent  persons, 
whether  there  were  not  changes  at 
work  which  might  seriously  affect 
the  earth's  condition.  To  discuss, 
and,  if  possible,  settle  these  points, 
and  to  allay  the  popular  terrors, 
a  congress  of  observers  had  met 
at  Cape  Town,  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  found  myself  intro- 
duced among  them,  had  apparently 
completed  their  labours,  and  were 
about  to  disperse. 

So  much  I  had  gathered  from 
the  fragments  of  conversation  to 
which  I  had  listened  in  the  garden. 
If  my  story  is  imperfect,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  otherwise 
from  the  broken  sentences  in  which 
it  became  known  to  me.  As  far  as  I 
could  understand,  the  Report  of  the 
Conference  would  quiet  the  alarm 
of  those  who  looked  for  immediate 
catastrophes.  The  star  had  waned, 
as  Tycho  had  seen  it  wane  before. 
No  instrument  which  had  been 
turned  upon  it  revealed  the  mys- 
tery. It  resembled  some  vast  re- 
volving lighthouse,  with  a  period 
of  something  over  300  years.  That 
was  all  that  could  be  known.  The 
comet  had  come  and  gone.  It 
had  passed  close  to  the  earth,  but 
between  us  and  the  sun  ;  and,  pass- 
ing in  the  daylight,  its  presence 
had  been  unobserved.  It  had 
neither  consumed  the  oxygen,  as 
some  feared,  nor  turned  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  others  thought  it  might, 
to  laughing-gas.  Mankind  had 
survived,  and  had  been  in  no  par- 
ticular exhilaration  of  spirits.  For 
the  rest,  all  things  continued  as 
they  were ;  and  on  the  old  question 
what  the  universe  was,  and  whence 
it  came,  there  was  no  more  answer 
than  before.  Man  was  permitted  to 
know  that  he  was  a  part  of  an  illim- 
itable material  universe ;  but  of  the 
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nature  and  bounds  of  it  he  could 
know  no  more  than  he  could  know 
of  his  own  nature.  The  bird  flew 
out  of  the  darkness  into  the  lighted 
hall  of  the  Norwegian  chief.  It 
fluttered  for  a  moment  among  the 
torches,  and  vanished  into  dark- 
ness again.  Such  was  human  life, 
and  science  could  say  no  more  upon 
it  than  the  Norwegian  poet.  The 
flying  island  on  which  man's  lot 
was  cast  would  last  as  long  as  he 
or  his  race  were  likely  to  need-  it, 
so  far  as  causes  discoverable  in 
nature  were  likely  to  affect  its 
duration.  One  phenomenon  there 
was  which  seemed  to  threaten  an 
eventual  termination.  It  was  pos- 
sible— there  was  reason  to  think 
so — that  the  tidal  wave  raised  by 
the  moon  was  slowly  reducing  the 
rate  of  the  earth's  rotation ;  that 
in  millions  of  years  the  earth  and 
her  satellite  would  remain  with 
the  same  faces  always  turned  to 
one  another,  uninhabitable  by  living 
things  from  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture,— two  barren  globes  sweeping 
desolate  through  space.  Other 
phenomena,  it  was  true,  had  threat- 
ened a  similar  catastrophe,  till  some 
unlocked  -  for  compensating  force 
had  been  discovered  in  the  labora- 
tory of  nature.  Similar  resources 
might  secretly  neutralise  the  re- 
tarding influence  of  the  tidal  wave. 
But  however  this  might  be,  the 
lease  for  which  the  human  race 


occupied  their  inheritance  had 
still  ages  to  run  to  which  our  past 
existence  would  seem  like  a  day ; 
and  the  earth  would  yield  all  that 
men  required  far  beyond  the  period 
during  which  they  would  be  likely 
to  continue.  Ages  before  the  earth 
ceased  to  be  a  fit  home  for  him, 
man  would  have  perished  from 
exhaustion  of  vital  force,  like  the 
generations  which  had  preceded 
him  —  if,  indeed  (nobler  animal 
that  he  was),  when  every  spot 
upon  the  globe  was  occupied,  and 
nothing  new  was  left  for  him  to  do 
or  to  discover,  he  did  not  pine  away 
in  a  prison  from  which  there  was  no 
escape,  or  beat  himself  desperately 
to  death  against  the  walls  of  his 
cage. 

The  astronomers,  at  any  rate, 
had  this  message  for  him.  He 
was  of  less  consequence  than  his 
vanity  had  led  him  to  suppose. 
There  was  no  sign  that  the  order 
of  things  was  to  be  interrupted  for 
any  freak  of  his.  He  was,  as  he 
had  been,  a  part  of  nature,  and 
subject  to  nature's  laws.  The  earth 
remained,  and  was  likely  to  remain, 
as  a  stage  on  which  he  might  still 
play  his  wise  or  foolish  part :  to  be 
moderately  happy  if  he  obeyed  the 
rules  which  his  Maker  had  appoint- 
ed for  him ;  to  sink,  unpitied  and 
unhelped,  in  miseries  of  his  own 
creation,  if  he  chose  to  go  his  own 
way  in  delirious  dreams  of  liberty. 


The  various  groups  to  whose  con- 
versation I  had  been  listening,  as 
they  strolled  about  the  lawn,  were 
now  collecting  towards  the  library. 
It  was  evening.  The  air  was  still. 
The  table-cloth  of  cloud  was  melt- 
ing off  the  mountain.  The  sharp 
angles  of  the  projecting  crags  stood 
out  in  the  sunset :  their  shadows 
were  traced  on  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice. And  as  the  mists  stole  down 
the  hollows,  their  skirts  were  draped 


in  floating  robes  of  pink.  A  profes- 
sor of  the  college,  with  a  naval  officer 
of  rank,  was  watching  the  transfor- 
mation-scene, which  daily  famili- 
arity could  not  deprive  of  its  inter- 
est, when  the  evening  gun  boomed 
out  from  the  castle,  and  was  an- 
swered from  the  ships  in  the  bay. 

"  We  must  move  in  and  take  our 
seats,"  said  the  professor.  "  Our 
lecturer  is  no  orator.  He  knows 
what  he  wishes  to  say,  but  he  has 
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not  studied  how  to  say  it ;  and  un- 
less we  are  near  the  platform,  we 
shall  miss  half  his  sentences." 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  would 
much  care  about  that,"  said  the 
admiral.  "  He  is  going  to  speak, 
I  believe,  about  the  harm  which 
free  speech  has  done  in  the  world. 
I  could  be  eloquent  myself,  if  I  did 
not  hate  the  name  of  eloquence, 
on  what  I  saw  this  morning  on  my 
way^up  from  Simon's  Town.  Speech 
ruined  this  country  for  us  while  it 
was  ours  ;  speech  lost  it  for  us,  and 
the  cannon  had  to  recover  it.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  since  last  we 
took  possession,  and  really  attempt- 
ed to  govern.  It  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness of  marsh  and  wild-flowers  and 
sandy  waste.  Every  acre  of  the 
peninsula  is  now  enclosed,  with 
plantations,  fields,  gardens,  vine- 
yards, solid  houses,  and  a  prosper- 
ing people  in  them.  I  could  almost 
have  fancied  myself  in  Ireland." 

"  In  Ireland  !  "  said  the  profes- 
sor. "  That  is  hardly  a  fair  com- 
parison. In  Ireland  there  has  been 
order  for  half  a  century.  It  is  fifty 
years,  I  think,  since  the  last  patriot 
was  hanged  at  Cork.  Here  I  can 
myself  remember  the  jangling  in 
yonder  joss-house ; "  and  he  pointed 
to  the  ruins  of  the  Parliament 
House  at  the  foot  of  the  avenue. 
"  Not  half  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  we  made  an  end  of  all  that 
here.  But  climate  and  soil  have 
helped  us." 

"  Well,"  said  the  admiral,  "  you 
have  begun  well  at  any  rate.  Let 
us  hope  a  new  state  of  things  is 
beginning,  —  when  men  will  call 
themselves  men  again  without 
being  ashamed  of  the  name.  You 
tell  us  we  are  not  to  be  burst  up 
just  yet,  and  that  we  may  think 
once  more  of  posterity.  But  come, 
let  us  go  in." 

The  library  was  fast  filling.  It 
was  not  large ;  but  it  was  large 
enough  for  the  company.  The  dep- 
utations from  the  various  ^countries 


were  in  their  places.  The  general 
in  command  at  the  station  was  pres- 
ent with  his  staff",  the  officers  of 
the  fleet  in  their  uniforms.  But 
the  uniforms  were  plain  :  the  faces 
of  the  men  who  wore  them  were 
keen  and  thoughtful ;  and  they 
could  be  distinguished  only  by  a 
certain  aspect  of  command,  from 
the  thinkers  and  mathematicians 
among  whom  they  were  dispersed. 
The  room  was  lighted  by  a  single 
electric  lamp ;  the  excessive  bright- 
ness being  subdued  and  dispersed 
by  an  opal  globe.  It  was  used 
in  general  for  lectures  at  the  col- 
lege, with  a  raised  desk  at  one 
end,  behind  which,  as  we  entered, 
the  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
already  standing.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  about  sixty,  thin,  and  slightly 
stooping,  with  a  large  head,  thick 
bushy  grizzled  hair,  and  complexion 
brown  —  perhaps  browned  by  the 
sun — rising  in  the  centre  of  each 
cheek  to  a  bright  crimson.  His 
eyes,  which  I  was  near  enough  to 
see,  were  violet  blue,  fire  blazing  at 
the  bottom  of  them.  He  was  an 
Englishman,  a  distinguished  his- 
toriographer, I  was  told ;  but  dis- 
tinguished also  by  a  power  of 
judgment  in  other  matters,  which 
of  late  years  had  been  found  use- 
ful. He  had  no  notes,  and  spoke 
in  English,  which,  it  appeared,  had 
become  a  common  language  among 
all  educated  persons.  What  he 
said  was  something  of  this  kind  : — 
"  GENTLEMEN, — To-morrow  we  go 
our  several  ways.  Before  we  sep- 
arate, I  have  been  requested  to 
address  some  kind  of  speech  to 
you.  Speech-making  is  not  an  art 
which  we  any  of  us  are  inclined  to 
practise  nowadays.  We  deal  with 
facts,  and  the  fewer  our  words  the 
better.  The  art  of  speech  is  the 
art  of  blowing  bubbles — iridescent 
films  distended  with  human  breath, 
which  last  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  burst,  leaving  behind  them  a 
drop  of  dirty  water.  To  our  grand- 
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fathers  it  was  the  sublimest  of 
human  inventions.  They  were  the 
servants  of  the  multitude ;  and  he 
who  would  but  dress  in  sounding 
language  the  prevailing  epidemic 
of  folly,  passed  with  the  multitude 
for  the  wisest  man.  On  their  fa- 
vour he  throve,  and  their  favour 
depended  on  the  skill  with  which 
he  could  express  their  own  notions 
for  them.  In  religion,  in  politics, 
and  at  last  in  science,  truth  was 
the  opinion  of  the  majority ;  and 
the  majority  being  fools,  there  was 
an  '  irruption  of  the  barbarians,' 
with  such  consequences  as  we  have 
seen.  The  bubble  broke  ;  the  bar- 
barians— such  of  them  as  have  sur- 
vived the  catastrophe — discovered 
that  fine  words  and  unanimous  votes 
could  not  alter  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  being  idiots  still  — 
though  penitent  idiots — they  ima- 
gined that,  because  by  their  own 
blockheadism  they  had  made  them- 
selves miserable,  the  world  itself 
was  coming  to  an  end.  They  may 
be  reassured :  the  world,  so  far  as 
science  can  discover,  will  last  for 
further  seons ;  and  the  earth  will 
remain  a  stage,  where,  if  it  so 
pleases  them,  they  can  continue 
to  play  their  fantastic  tricks  with 
the  same  results  for  some  millions 
of  years.  What  will  they  do  with 
themselves?  They  are  humbled 
now.  Is  it  a  lucid  interval  merely  ? 
Or  has  the  lesson  been  a  lasting 
one?  The  stars  are  silent.  We 
are  astronomers,  not  astrologers. 
But  if  we  cannot  read  the  future 
we  can  learn  from  the  past;  and 
I  shall  use  my  opportunity  this 
evening  to  go  over,  in  some  detail, 
the  causes  which  brought  about  our 
late  disgrace. 

"What  this  race  of  ours  is  we 
don't  know,  and  are  never  like  to 
know;  but  we  do  know  that  we 
are  beings  capable  of  improvement 
and  happiness,  and  again  of  sin 
and  suffering,  and  that  of  these 
two  conditions  it  lies  with  our- 


selves whether  we  have  one  or  the 
other.  All  nature,  from  the  furth- 
est star  to  the  smallest  insect,  is 
governed  by  laws.  Consequences 
follow  causes  in  exact  order.  Man 
is  able  to  observe  these  laws  and 
adjust  his  conduct  to  them.  In 
proportion  as  he  rightly  ascertains 
the  facts  of  things,  and  acts  in  con- 
formity with  them,  he  makes  pro- 
gress. In  proportion  as  he  follows 
his  own  will  and  pleasure  he  sinks 
into  a  beast.  And  because  in  all 
collections  of  men  there  are  some 
who  have  more  wit  and  character 
than  others,  and  therefore  see  more 
clearly,  those  have  thriven  best 
who  have  loyally  allowed  persons 
who  see  better  than  themselves  to 
think  for  them  and  to  guide  them. 
"  The  history  of  all  nations  who 
have  done  any  real  good  in  this 
world  is  identical,  or  at  least  analo- 
gous. Like  ants  and  other  animals, 
we  men  are  gregarious.  Living 
each  by  ourselves,  we  remain  sav- 
ages. We  are  meant  for  society, 
and  nature  has  laid  down  the  rules 
under  which  society  is  possible. 
Each  individual  must  sacrifice  his 
own  inclinations  and  fancies  ;  sub- 
mit to  these  rules  and  conform  to 
them.  They  are  erected  into  duties, 
and  consecrated  under  the  name  of 
religion.  They  are  enacted  as  law, 
and  guardians  of  the  law  are  ap- 
pointed to  see  them  executed.  The 
wisest  and  strongest  are  chosen  as 
teachers  and  councillors  and  magis- 
trates. These  think  and  act  for 
all.  The  rest  obey  them,  ask  no 
questions,  and  mind  their  own 
affairs.  Communities  so  construct- 
ed are  in  a  state  of  health — health 
of  mind  and  health  of  body.  Black 
sheep  are  treated  promptly  to  rope 
and  gallows.  The  shepherds  have 
no  more  licence  than  the  flock, 
while  they  have  all  the  responsi- 
bility ;  and  if  they  misuse  their 
powers,  they  are  brought  to  a  rude 
reckoning.  This  is  the  first  stage, 
and  it  is  usually  monarchic — the 
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rule  of  a  king,  who  chooses  his  own 
advisers. 

"  But  how  to  choose  your  king  ! 
A  wise  king  has  a  fool  for  a  son : 
the  son  cannot  rule,  and  is  got  rid 
of.  Something  is  needed  with  more 
stability  in  it ;  and  beside  the  king, 
or  in  place  of  him,  there  grow  up 
aristocracies.  Bees  manufacture 
royal  personages  with  special  food 
and  nurture.  Communities  of  men 
in  like  manner  manufacture  a  race 
of  nobles.  Special  families  achieve 
distinction.  Children  born  of  these 
families  are  bred  with  a  sense  that 
much  is  expected  of  them — that 
they  must  live  up  to  the  level  of 
their  fathers,  or  they  will  be  dis- 
graced. The  sense  of  honour  re- 
inforces duty.  They  inherit  rank, 
and  power  along  with  it.  If  not 
themselves  the  wisest,  they  take 
the  counsel  of  the  wisest,  and  still 
the  community  prospers.  The 
moral  nature  remains  healthy, 
strong,  and  intelligent. 

"The  third  stage  follows.  As 
it  is  with  kings,  so  it  is  with 
nobles.  Heat  is  a  mode  of  mo- 
tion :  motion  can  be  converted 
into  heat,  and  heat  into  motion ; 
but  the  same  element  cannot  be 
in  both  forms  at  once.  There  is 
the  same  relation  between  polit- 
ical power  and  what  our  grand- 
fathers called  'wealth.'  Men  are 
born  to  work,  but  they  are  born 
also  with  an  appetite  for  pleasure. 
Hereditary  aristocracies  remain  in 
authority  as  long  as  they  think 
first  of  duty  and  little  of  enjoy- 
ment; but  they  can  use  their 
power  in  making  fine  houses  for 
themselves,  and  piling  up  estates, 
and  living  luxuriously,  and  then 
their  authority  passes  from  them. 
They  have  chosen  the  more  agree- 
able alternative.  They  are  left 
(for  a  time)  to  enjoy  themselves, 
but  they  lose  the  right  to  rule. 
This,  hitherto,  has  been  the  fate 
of  all  aristocracies.  Then  comes 
the  last  change.  Power  gasses  back 


to  the  people,  who  try  to  govern 
themselves.  Leading  harder  lives, 
in  contact  with  fact  and  necessity, 
they  succeed  for  a  time,  and  as 
long  as  the  generation  lasts  which 
was  brought  up  in  habits  of  obedi- 
ence. But  each  regards  himself 
as  his  own  master,  and  follows 
his  own  interest  or  his  own  vanity. 
The  organisation  dissolves  into  its 
component  monads,  each  strug- 
gling for  as  large  a  share  as  he  can 
secure  of  the  pleasant  things  of 
life.  Shopboy,  tinker,  and  tailor 
is  taught  that  he  has  been  a  slave 
hitherto,  that  he  is  now  a  free 
man,  as  good  as  the  best,  entitled 
to  do  as  he  likes  and  take  what 
he  can  get.  And  then,  as  certain 
as  mathematics,  comes  the  war 
against  property,  the  crusade  of 
those  who  have  nothing  against 
those  who  have  something  or  much. 
Inequality  of  property  is  tolerable 
only  where  there  is  inequality  of 
merit ;  and  when  equality  of  merit 
has  been  conceded  in  the  equal 
distribution  of  power,  those  who 
sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  will  lose  the  pottage  as 
well.  If  this  was  all,  it  might  be 
borne.  Riches,  after  all,  are  not 
indispensable  to  any  man ;  he  can 
live  better,  perhaps,  without  them. 
But  a  multitude  must  still  have 
some  one  to  lead  them,  if  they  are 
not  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
They  have  got  rid  of  their  old 
shepherds ;  but  the  greatest  fool 
has  an  instinct  of  worship  in  him 
for  those  who  are  superior  to  him- 
self. And  he  finds  his  superior  110 
longer  in  those  who  are  braver  and 
wiser  than  himself,  but  in  those 
who  can  make  the  finest  speeches 
to  him,  who  can  best  flatter  his 
vanity  and  dress  his  own  illusions 
in  finest  words.  It  becomes  the 
day  of  the  popular  orator — of  the 
gifted  being  who  knows  nothing 
and  can  talk  of  everything.  No 
one  any  longer  thinks  of  what  is 
true.  The  sufficient  truth  for 
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the  moment  is  what  will  gain  the 
voice  of  the  majority.  The  most 
intricate  questions  of  politics  and 
religion  are  decided  by  votes,  and 
votes  are  decided  by  interest  or 
passion.  Science  itself  does  not 
escape  when  the  ears  of  the  millions 
can  be  tickled  by  meddling  with 
it ;  most  deadly,  most  poisonous, 
the  orator  becomes,  when  he  cants 
of  justice  and  appeals  to  moral 
sentiment,  for  the  moral  sentiment 
becomes  corrupted  by  the  dishonest 
use  of  it. 

"A  nation  which  has  reached  this 
condition  has  finished  its  course 
and  is  ripe  for  a  catastrophe.  It 
has  grown,  it  has  made  its  mark, 
it  has  blossomed,  it  comes  to  an 
end  ;  and  amidst  the  wreck  a  new 
organisation  slowly  begins  to  re- 
construct itself.  The  appearance 
of  the  popular  orator  is  the  invari- 
able indication  of  the  approach  of 
the  crisis.  He  leads  the  way  to 
ruin,  for  the  truth  is  not  in  him ; 
and  by  a  curious  irony,  he  leaves 
his  speeches,  like  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  to  be  studied  as  models  of 
eloquence  by  the  schoolboys  of 
generations  to  come. 

"So  far  the  universal  law — a 
law  as  constant  as  the  law  which 
governs  the  planetary  revolutions. 
Nothing  is  more  certain ;  yet  there 
is  nothing  which  men  are  less 
willing  to  believe,  and  therefore 
Nature  reminds  us  of  it  by  fiercer 
and  fiercer  examples  as  nations 
grow  larger,  and  the  catastrophes 
which  overtake  them  become  more 
appalling.  Our  own  England  had 
been  the  parent  and  fountain  of 
the  illusions  which  lately  over- 
spread the  world ;  we  were  the 
worst  offenders,  and  we,  with  pe- 
culiar fitness,  were  picked  out  for 
retribution.  The  question  of  ques- 
tions for  us  is,  Whether  we  have 
learnt  our  lesson,  or  whether  it  is 
to  need  repeating  till  none  of  us 
are  left  to  learn  it. 

"The   English   nation  grew  up 


in  that  island-home  of  ours,  stern 
and  well-knit,  like  a  forest-oak, — a 
nation  of  men  solid  in  judgment 
and  resolute  in  act.  In  every 
county,  in  every  district,  in  every 
parish  there  was  a  teaching  class 
and  a  ruling  class,  —  those  who 
taught  what  human  duty  was,  and 
those  who  were  appointed  to  see 
that  duty  performed.  The  duties 
of  man  were  heard  of  much,  the 
rights  of  man  were  not  heard  of 
at  all ;  for  no  one  supposed  that  he 
had  any  rights,  except  to  be  hanged 
if  he  was  an  evil-doer.  Thus  a 
race  of  people  was  created  really 
great.  There  was  no  false  senti- 
ment. Crime  was  sharply  punished 
by  the  judge.  Sins  were  punished 
by  the  Church.  Incapable  rulers, 
small  or  great,  were  visited  accord- 
ing to  their  delinquencies.  Bad 
lords  went  to  the  scaffold ;  bad 
kings  were  deposed  or  got  rid  of ; 
but  no  one  supposed  that  we 
could  do  without  kings  or  lords. 
The  State  was  militant,  in  con- 
stant war  with  evil ;  and  an  army 
without  officers  is  a  mob. 

"  So  things  went  on,  turbulent 
enough — for  war  is  always  a  stormy 
business — but  producing  such  men 
and  women  as  you  find  in  Shake- 
speare, and  producing  in  Shake- 
speare himself  a  poet  to  immor- 
talise their  likeness. 

"  The  first  breach  was  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  clergy  having  least 
to  do,  began  to  leave  that  little 
undone.  They  preferred  enjoyment 
to  work,  and  pleasant  fictions  to 
inconvenient  truths.  They  preached 
what  they  had  ceased  to  believe ; 
and  became  at  last  conscious  and 
scandalous  liars.  The  people  be- 
ing better  than  they,  refused  to  be 
taught  by  them  any  longer;  and 
having  no  guides  whom  they  could 
trust,  were  driven  to  think  for 
themselves.  It  could  not  be  helped. 
Theology  is  the  most  difficult  of 
sciences.  Common  men  are  as  little 
able  to  form  sound  opinions  about 
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it  as  about  the  movements  of  the 
stars ;  but  when  the  teachers  were 
false  teachers  —  grossly,  absurdly, 
and  consciously  false — they  at  least 
could  no  longer  be  trusted.  They 
and  their  authority  came  to  an 
end.  Unfortunately,  along  with 
the  authority,  the  principle  of 
authority  was  itself  shaken;  and 
the  rights  of  man  first  began  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  right  of  private 
judgment — the  right  of  each  block- 
head to  form  a  creed  for  himself, 
upon  subjects  where,  to  make  a 
mistake,  was  most  fatal. 

"For  a  time,  indeed,  average 
laymen  did  not,  as  a  fact,  think  for 
themselves.  They  imagined  that 
they  did  ;  but  their  thoughts  were 
governed  by  tradition,  and  by 
the  credible  remnants  of  the  old 
faith.  The  deliverance  from  the 
lies  of  the  clergy  was  a  blessed 
gain  for  them,  and  the  seed  which 
had  been  sown  under  the  Plan- 
tagenets  blossomed  under  Eliza- 
beth. But  the  poison  which  had 
infected  the  Church  spread  next 
to  the  temporal  rulers.  Great  men 
discovered  that  they  could  turn 
their  powers  into  enjoyment ;  that 
pleasure  was  a  reality ;  that  a 
moderate  quantity  of  virtue  was 
sufficient  for  a  gentleman;  and  that 
virtue  as  a  rule  of  action  was  pro- 
blematic, and  possibly  a  humbug. 
Moral  worth  had  descended  a  step 
lower,  from  priests  and  lords,  to 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The 
people  having  less  means  of  being 
vicious,  had  less  temptation  to 
forget  duty.  The  people  revolted 
against  Crown  and  aristocracy. 
The  Puritans  upset  the  Govern- 
nient,  executed  the  King,  and  tried 
to  rule  in  the  name  of  religion. 
But  the  religion  was  not  true,  and 
would  not  work.  Puritanism  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  permanent 
result  of  their  doings  was  only 
that  the  people  got  more  liberty. 
First,  they  had  taken  the  right  to 
think  for  themselves ;  next,  they 


had  taken  the  right  to  govern 
themselves.  It  was  in  reality  their 
greatest  misfortune,  and  they  glori- 
fied it,  and  called  it  by  fine  names, 
and  dreamt  that  they  had  raised 
themselves  to  a  new  height  of 
moral  development. 

"As  at  the  Reformation  so  at  the 
Revolution,  the  evil  did  not  show 
itself  at  once.  Moral  habits  sur- 
vived, and  social  traditions.  The 
gentry  were  brave,  honourable,  and 
proud  of  their  country.  The  people 
in  turn  were  proud  of  them,  and 
sent  them  to  Parliament.  In  the 
first  sense  of  freedom  the  nation 
expanded.  It  spread  its  manufac- 
tures over  the  world.  It  founded 
colonies ;  it  conquered  India  ;  while 
in  country  manor-house  and  farm- 
stead and  cottage,  the  tough  Eng- 
lish race  continued  to  propagate 
itself.  But  the  poison  was  in  the 
bones.  England  had  lost  its  re- 
ligion. It  remained  an  opinion  on 
which  every  one  might  think  as 
he  pleased ;  but  as  a  rule  of  life 
it  had  ceased  to  exist.  Men  will 
not  sacrifice  their  inclinations  to  a 
'Perhaps.'  Religion  being  perpet- 
ually argued  over  had  lapsed  into 
a  'per/iaps.'  The  reality  that  was 
left  was  pleasure,  and  the  god 
who  gave  it  was  money.  Thus 
deeper  and  deeper  through  English 
society  spread  a  desire  for  money 
as  the  first  object  of  human  wishes. 
Duty  was  left  to  take  its  chance ; 
and  when  all  alike  were  pursuing 
the  same  object,  the  respect  for 
superior  degree  melted  away.  One 
man  could  claim  no  authority  over 
another,  when  he  would  use  it  only 
for  some  object  of  his  own.  Lower 
and  lower  went  the  franchise,  till 
every  Englishman  came  to  think 
that  he  was  politically  the  equal  of 
every  other.  All  morally  were  on 
the  same  level,  for  each  and  all 
cared  only  for  themselves  ;  and  the 
English  nation  became  an  aggre- 
gate of  thirty  million  units,  held 
together  only  by  fibres  of  old  habit, 
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which  was  wearing  thinner  as  each 
generation  grew  to  manhood  that 
had  been  born  in  the  new  era. 
The  great  families  still  preserved 
their  property.  Their  wealth  grew 
with  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  so  long  as  any  privilege  of 
power  remained  to  them,  they  re- 
tained something  of  the  instinct  of 
birth,  and  some  ambition  after  a 
noble  life.  But  when  their  privi- 
lege was  taken  from  them,  they 
were  too  proud  to  contend  on  equal 
terms  with  the  plebeians  whom  they 
despised.  They  turned  to  amuse- 
ment and  satiated  themselves  with 
it,  till  amusement  itself  became 
wearisome,  even  from  the  better 
nature  which  they  had  not  wholly 
lost.  Yet  they  went  on,  for  there 
was  no  other  object  for  them,  till 
at  length  the  supreme  glory  of  a 
descendant  of  the  Crusaders  was  to 
win  a  horse-race,  or  shoot  a  thou- 
sand pheasants  in  a  day,  or  gain  a 
prize  in  the  '  tournament  of  doves ' 
under  the  bright  eyes  of  patrician 
ladies.  The  '  middle  classes '  were 
little  better.  They  dug  coal  and 
iron,  and  wove  cotton,  covering  the 
sea  with  their  ships  and  the  fair 
soil  of  England  with  a  black  canopy 
of  smoke ;  but  all  for  money — that 
they,  too,  might  live  in  splendour 
and  enjoy  themselves  :  while  in  the 
shadow  of  their  factories  there 
grew  hideous  lanes  of  brick,  where, 
amidst  dirt  and  meanness,  and 
drink-shops  and  flaring  finery,  shut 
out  from  every  grace,  material  or 
spiritual,  which  could  lend  joy  to 
infancy  or  dignity  to  manhood,  the 
new  race  of  Englishmen  grew  up  in 
millions  upon  millions,  looking  with 
greedy  eyes  on  the  pleasures  which 
stood  beyond  their  reach,  yet  were 
the  realities  of  the  only  paradise 
in  which  they  any  longer  believed. 
"  They,  too,  were  citizens.  They, 
too,  were  men  and  brothers.  They 
demanded  their  share  in  political 
power,  and  they  got  it.  The  circle 
had  come  round.  As  in  the  Greek 


commonwealths,  the  a?ropoi,  those 
who  had  no  property  were  admitted 
on  equal  terms  with  the  euTropot, 
those  who  had  inherited  property  or 
had  made  it.  The  airopoi  were  ten 
to  one  in  number  as  against  their 
rivals ;  and  numbers  alone  were 
counted.  The  reasons  had  ceased 
which  could  justify  a  distinction. 
Birth,  intellect,  wealth,  can  claim 
authority  when  they  stand  for  su- 
periority of  character.  When  birth 
means  a  title  to  shoot  more  pheas- 
ants than  other  people,  and  intel- 
lect is  only  valued  as  a  means  of 
making  a  fortune,  and  wealth  means 
palaces  and  fine  living,  the  lad 
who  can  black  a  shoe  may  fairly 
say  that  he  has  as  good  a  right  to 
a  voice  in  the  State  as  a  duke  or 
an  archbishop. 

"And  this  was  called  progress, 
growth  of  constitutional  liberty, 
and  other  fine  names.  Our  grand- 
fathers, whatever  their  failings, 
had  the  art  to  perfection  of  put- 
ting a  fair  face  on  things.  When 
their  armies  ran  away  in  battle, 
they  called  it  a  noble  forbearance, 
and  decided  that  for  the  future, 
like  Dogberry,  they  would  let  their 
enemy  have  his  way,  and  thank 
God  that  they  were  rid  of  a  rogue. 
Their  most  astonishing  feat  was 
their  mode  of  government.  Gov- 
ernment of  some  kind  there  had 
to  be,  if  only  to  collect  the  taxes 
and  spend  them.  All  the  power, 
legislative  and  administrative,  was 
in  the  hands  of  658  gentlemen, 
who  could  persuade  the  people  to 
elect  them  to  Parliament.  From 
the  time  when  the  changes  began 
after  the  Reformation,  there  had 
been  two  parties  in  the  country, — 
one  wishing  to  keep  the  old  institu- 
tions as  they  were,  the  other  wish- 
ing to  make  everybody  equal  to 
every  one  else.  The  distinction  lost 
its  meaning  when  the  equalising 
was  finished,  but  the  form  was 
kept  up  for  convenience.  The  two 
parties  turned  into  two  factions, 
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between  whom  in  principle,  if 
either  could  be  said  to  have  any 
principle,  there  was  no  practical 
difference.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment represented  the  majority 
for  the  time  being ;  her  Majesty's 
Opposition  represented  the  min- 
ority who  wished  to  become  the 
Government;  and  the  business  of 
each  was  to  thwart  and  denounce 
the  other  as  the  enemy  of  the 
country.  When  they  met  in  coun- 
cil it  was  to  wrangle  with  each 
other;  when  they  separated  it 
was  to  harangue  the  mob  on  the 
iniquities  of  their  opponents.  -The 
art  of  statesmanship  was  to  secure 
the  majority  of  voices,  and  those 
succeeded  best  who  could  make 
the  finest  speeches.  Again,  as 
with  the  Greeks,  the  supreme 
person  was  the  greatest  orator, — 
he  who  could  best  tickle  the  ears 
of  multitudes  with  the  rhetoric  of 
passionate  sentiment.  It  was  not 
the  man  who  knew  the  most,  or 
who  knew  anything,  or  cared  to 
know, — it  was  not  the  bravest  or 
the  truest  or  the  most  just,  but 
he  who  could  best  pretend  to  all 
this,  who  could  play  best  on  the 
prevailing  gusts  of  popular  opinion. 
As  the  wind  changed,  so  he  changed. 
No  one  cared  to  look  forward  be- 
yond one  year  or  two.  The  fine 
oration  which  set  the  country 
vibrating  was  forgotten  before  a 
year  came  round.  It  was  a  thing 
of  air,  an  effervescing  draught,  de- 
lightful, while  the  effervescence 
lasted,  to  the  intellectual  palate, 
but  nauseous  or  even  poisonous, 
at  best  flat  and  unreadable,  when 
considered  in  cold  blood.  These 
were  the  men  to  whom  the  con- 
cerns of  the  great  British  Empire 
were  consigned,  with  such  results 
as  we  have  seen.  This  is  the  class 
of  persons,  as  I  observed  before, 
who  at  certain  periods  of  history 
have  again  and  again  come  to  the 
front;  and  their  appearance  has 
been  the  unvarying  sign  that  the 


countries  which  breed  them  have 
lost  their  hold  on  facts,  and  are 
approaching  a  catastrophe  which 
the  orators  are  the  instruments  in 
precipitating.  Demosthenes  helped 
to  ruin  Athens,  Cicero  helped  to 
ruin  the  Roman  constitution.  The 
fact  was  not  as  they  said  that  it 
was;  and  fact  proved  the  strong- 
est. In  Plato's  time  the  orators 
were  in  full  blast.  Oratory  then, 
as  in  the  London  of  our  grand- 
fathers, was  the  road  to  power, 
and  every  ambitious  youth  learned 
the  use  of  his  weapons  in  the 
rhetoric  schools.  Plato  knew  what 
must  be  the  end  of  it.  Oratory, 
he  said,  was  a  /coAa/ceia,  an  art 
of  flattery,  an  art  of  persuading 
people  through  their  feelings  that 
a  thing  was  not  what,  nevertheless, 
it  really  was.  Oratory  was  to  true 
speech  as  the  art  of  cooking  to  the 
dressing  of  pure  food.  Demos- 
thenes, himself  the  chief  master 
of  the  trade,  said  that  the  secret 
of  it  was  u7roKp«ris,  the  art  of 
acting,  of  theatrical  personation. 
Plato,  quoting  a  Greek  proverb, 
declared  that  the  affairs  of  a  nation 
were  safer  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  could  neither  spin  nor  write, 
/AT/TC  ypa^eii/  fiJ/re  veiv  eTriora/Ltej/ot, 
than  in  the  hands  of  orators  and 
of  those  who  delighted  in  them. 

"  So  stood  England  when  the 
nineteenth  century  was  waning 
to  its  close.  It  had  an  empire, 
but  being  unable  to  govern  its 
empire,  it  had  flung  its  colonies 
off  to  govern  themselves,  had  fur- 
nished them  with  little  parliaments 
after  tLe  parent  model,  and  had  left 
its  parties  to  shuffle  and  scram- 
ble for  the  spoils  of  office.  At 
home  the  Parliament  could  con- 
struct nothing.  Its  active  func- 
tions were  only  to  destroy.  Each 
season  there  was  a  campaign 
against  some  old  institution,  some 
rule  or  system  which  had  been 
found  useful  in  better  days.  As 
soon  as  that  was  cut  down,  there 
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was  a  universal  singing  of  Te 
Deums,  as  for  a  glorious  victory. 
The  institutions  were  all  gone  at 
last,  or  visibly  going ;  and  political 
equality  fairly  established,  those 
who  wished  to  please  the  a?ropoi 
were  beginning  to  nibble  at  pro- 
perty, precisely  as  Aristotle  said. 
It  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
dwell  in  detail  over  those  miser- 
able years.  All  was  hastening  to  a 
conclusion — inevitable  as  we  now 
see  it  to  have  been. 

"At  such  times  men  are  en- 
chanted ;  their  power  of  vision  is 
penally  taken  from  them.  If  they 
could  see  where  they  were  going 
they  would  stop  short,  but  they 
have  given  themselves  to  illusions, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  see. 
They  go  dancing  forward,  shouting 
glory  to  the  Highest,  and  dream- 
ing that  they  are  sailing  into  the 
skies.  The  dream  is  over.  Fact 
once  more  stares  them  in  the  face, 
and  fact  which  will  not  vanish  be- 
fore oratory. 

"At  this  crisis  there  arose  in 
England  a  man  whose  name  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the 
collapse  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. I  mean  Callicles.  I  observe 
the  sensation  with  which  this  name 
is  received  by  you  ;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take, it  is  an  intellectual  crime,  to 
assign  to  one  person  the  misfortunes 
which  have  befallen  large  classes  of 
mankind.  The  true  cause  has  been 
in  themselves.  The  individual, 
whoever  he  may  be,  is  little  more 
than  a  symbol  of  his  age,  yet  he 
may  be  an  instructive  symbol,  be- 
cause, usually,  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  his  age,  and  embodies  in  his 
own  person  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  it.  Callicles's  was  the  hand 
which  fired  the  train,  but  the  train 
lay  prepared  for  him  by  every  bat- 
tue-shooting lord,  every  blustering 
demagogue,  every  insincere  news- 
paper writer,  every  dishonest  trader 
or  workman, — by  all  those  collec- 
tively, who  by  word  and  act  had 


been  busy  propagating  delusions, 
and  making  the  thing  which  was 
not  appear  to  be  the  thing  that  was. 
Callicles  was  already  old  when  the 
direction  of  affairs  passed  into  his 
hands.  He  had  long  official  ex- 
perience of  the  most  varied  kind. 
He  began  life  as  a  Tory.  He  end- 
ed it  as  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
crats. In  the  art  of  oratory,  he 
was  the  greatest  master  that  Eng- 
land had  ever  known.  His  speeches, 
when  deliberately  read,  were  flat 
and  without  interest.  There  are 
no  wise  sayings  in  them  ;  no  pithy 
epigramatic  expression  of  moral 
truths  which  show  thought  and 
original  insight.  But  he  was  a 
perfectly  accomplished  actor — De- 
mosthenes' vTTOKpiTi/js.  He  could 
play  upon  the  commonplace  senti- 
ments of  men  as  a  musician  plays 
upon  an  instrument.  He  never 
doubted  the  rectitude  of  his  inten- 
tions, for  he  was  religious,  in  his 
own  sense  of  the  word.  The  Liber- 
als were  the  political  descendants 
of  the  Puritans.  Callicles  was  an 
Episcopalian,  and  hated  Puritan- 
ism in  all  its  forms;  but  the  anom- 
aly was  rather  useful  to  him  than 
injurious,  for  the  Liberals  had 
drifted  far  from  their  own  creed, 
and  his  tendencies  secured  him  the 
confidence  of  the  High  Church 
clergy,  who  disliked  Protestants 
as  much  as  he  did ;  while  his  repu- 
tation for  piety,  unusual  among 
Liberal  leaders,  gained  him  the 
hearts  of  simple  people,  who  con- 
cluded that  a  man  so  good  as  he 
was  could  not  do  wrong.  He  was 
omniscient.  He  could  talk  and 
write  on  any  subject  of  human 
interest ;  but  in  his  talk  he  said 
nothing  to  be  remembered,  and 
his  books  were  unreadable,  when 
they  had  lost  their  novelty.  ?roAA' 
^TriWaro  «pya  KOKOJS  8'  ^TrurraTO 
7ran-a.  He  had  warm  impulses. 
He  ardently  desired  to  make  the 
world  happy.  None  so  ready  as 
he  when  an  impassioned  period 
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was  needed  to  denounce  some 
passing  injustice  or  ring  out  a  cry 
for  liberty.  England  was  flood- 
ing the  world  with  shoddy.  Cal- 
licles  set  trade  free — free  for  rogues 
as  for  honest  men,  to  cheat  as  they 
pleased.  Merchants  and  manu- 
facturers grew  rich  beyond  their 
dreams.  Workmen  had  better 
wages,  and  the  drink -shops  throve 
and  multiplied.  All  classes  had 
more  money.  As  to  the  sort  of 
men  that  were  being  bred,  that 
was  a  thing  of  course.  It  was 
again  as  it  had  been  in  Greece. 
So  long  as  men  made  money, 
as  Aristotle  said,  virtue  might  be 
assumed.  Of  virtue  OTTOCTOV  ovv 
would  do.  All  this  was  called 
Progress.  The  nation  was  advanc- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Calli- 
cles  was  in  his  glory. 

"But  fire  needs  feeding.  He 
was  the  chief  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  his 
party  in  power.  The  upper  ranks 
in  England,  being  rich,  were  inclin- 
ing to  stand  still,  and  a  cry  was 
needed  to  keep  his  faction  together. 
Democracy  left  to  itself  might  at- 
tack property,  and  this  for  the  pre- 
sent would  be  dangerous.  Callicles, 
from  a  financier,  became  a  specula- 
tive statesman.  He  turned  his 
eyes  on  Ireland. 

"  It  was  a  memorable  epoch. 
The  laws  in  this  universe  are 
just.  The  Nemesis  of  evil  actions 
may  be  slow,  but  it  is  certain. 
There  is  a  last  evil  action  always 
which  brings  on  the  retribution, 
and  Ireland  was  the  fitting  instru- 
ment of  England's  humiliation. 
The  English  were  a  great  people, 
but  in  the  brightest  parts  of 
their  history  they  were  a  selfish 
people.  They  were  energetic  and 
enterprising ;  they  had  an  empire 
on  which  the  sun  never  set.  But 
they  treated  their  dependencies  as 
if  they  existed  for  their  own  glory, 
and — except  in  India,  where  dan- 
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ger  made  them  cautious  —  they 
never  really  attempted  to  govern 
those  dependencies  or  give  them  a 
share  of  their  own  advantages. 
The  colonies  could  take  care  of 
themselves,  being  far  off.  Ireland 
could  not.  Ireland,  lying  close  to 
England,  was  necessary  to  her.  If 
England  was  to  be  an  imperial 
nation,  Ireland,  placed  at  her  own 
door,  could  not  be  left  open  to 
her  enemies.  Ireland  was  con- 
quered and  attached  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  But  for  seven  cen- 
turies from  the  day  of  the  annexa- 
tion, no  serious  effort  was  ever 
made  to  rule  that  island,  to  intro- 
duce law  and  order  there,  or  en- 
courage industry.  From  first  to 
last  she  was  made  the  plaything  of 
English  factions,  alternately  cuffed 
and  caressed;  at  one  time  plun- 
dered and  manacled,  at  another  the 
caged  wild  beasts  let  loose  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  Her  trade  was 
destroyed  when  it  was  beginning 
to  grow,  her  lands  were  wasted, 
her  commerce  paralysed,  till  at 
last  the  name  of  Ireland  became  a 
byword,  and  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land appeared  to  have  acted  like  a 
stream  of  oil  of  vitriol  poured  over 
the  whole  island. 

« Well  might  an  English  states- 
man think  with  shame  of  Ire- 
land, being,  as  it  was,  the  dis- 
grace of  the  English  name.  The 
man  who  could  have  wisely  seen 
into  the  nature  of  that  problem 
and  found  a  fit  solution  of  it  would 
have  earned  immortal  fame.  But 
far  enough  was  any  such  enter- 
prise from  Callicles;  far  enough 
was  any  such  intention  from  him. 
Of  Ireland's  history,  of  the  Irish 
people,  he  knew  nothing, — perhaps 
in  his  heart  he  did  not  care  to 
know.  His  problem  was  the  sim- 
ple one  to  secure  the  Irish  vote  to 
the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament. 
The  seven  centuries'  occupation  had 
not  been  entirely  without  result. 
2  Q 
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Ireland  being  necessary  for  Eng- 
land, an  English  colony  had  been 
planted  there.  The  land  was  chiefly 
owned  by  English,  and  there  was 
an  English  Church.  A  fifth  of  the 
entire  population  was  of  English  or 
Scotch  origin,  and  was  Protestant 
in  religion,  while  the  Irish  were 
Catholics.  They  had  been  planted 
there  to  hold  the  country  as  a  gar- 
rison for  England's  convenience. 
Originally,  and  with  logic  enough, 
the  political  power  had  been  con- 
fined to  these  Protestants.  They 
were  ruling  a  hostile  race,  and  that 
race  was  not  to  be  trusted  with 
arms  which  would  be  used  against 
the  superior  country.  But  the  age 
came  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment. The  Irish  members,  as  long 
as  they  were  only  Protestants,  were 
generally  Conservatives.  The  Libe- 
rals discovered  that  to  disfranchise 
a  man  for  his  creed  was  obsolete 
tyranny.  The  Catholics  in  Ireland 
were  the  majority.  If  the  Catholics 
were  emancipated,  the  Irish  vote 
would  go  with  them.  The  work 
was  done.  Half  the  Irish  members 
became  Catholic,  and  ought  to  have 
been  grateful  to  their  liberators. 

"  But  men  do  not  always  see 
obligations  of  this  kind.  The 
Irish  knew  the  motive  of  the 
emancipation,  and  were  not  grateful 
at  all.  They  hated  England— justly 
hated  England.  They  had  gained 
much ;  they  saw  a  chance  of  gain- 
ing all,  and  of  ridding  themselves 
of  England's  domination  for  ever. 
The  country  remained  miserable. 
Political  thimble-rig  will  not  drain 
bogs,  or  convert  rags  and  discontent 
into  industry  and  content.  Mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  them  went 
away  to  America,  carrying  their 
hatred  along  with  them.  A  new 
Irish  nation  grew  in  the  United 
States,  with  enmity  to  England 
in  the  hearts  of  every  unit  among 
them.  At  home  the  feeling  grew 
daily  in  intensity  as  England 
showed  herself  anxious  and  alarmed. 


The  Irish  members  of  Parliament 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  their 
hands,  and  Cabinets  stood  or  fell  at 
their  pleasure.  This  was  the  phe- 
nomenon with  which  Callicles  was 
confronted,  and  with  which,  after 
his  fashion,  he  undertook  to  deal. 

"  The  curse  of  Ireland  had 
been  anarchy :  no  country  could 
thrive  where  law  was  not  obeyed. 
The  Protestant  landowners  had 
been  set  to  govern  there.  Had 
they  been  allowed  fair  play,  they 
would  have  made  Ireland  as  pros- 
perous as  Scotland ;  but  English 
jealousy  would  not  allow  it,  and 
tied  their  hands.  Powers  sufficient 
to  rule  had  been  taken  from  them. 
They  were  left  in  possession  of  the 
land,  and  such  power  as  the  owner- 
ship of  it  gave.  But  this  power  was 
a  shadow.  The  people  hated  them 
as  symbols  of  the  detested  English 
supremacy.  They  shot  them  from 
behind  hedges,  and  no  one  was 
punished.  Murder  they  came  to 
look  on  as  an  act  of  lawful  warfare. 
Callicles's  hopeful  project  was  to 
sweep  the  English  owners  and  the 
English  establishment  away,  in  the 
hope  that  Ireland  would  then  be 
quiet,  or  at  least  that  the  Irish  re- 
presentatives would  vote  for  him 
and  his  party. 

"  When  a  ship  is  in  mutiny,  it  is 
not  considered  prudent  to  depose 
the  officers  and  leave  the  mutineers 
to  choose  other  officers  of  their  own. 
Ireland  meant  to  be  independent. 
To  root  out  of  it  the  only  part  of 
the  population  which  was  loyal  to 
England,  was  like  an  attempt  to 
cure  a  drunkard  by  fresh  doses  of 
aqua  vitse.  The  fact  remained  that 
England's  safety  required  that  she 
could  keep  hold  of  Ireland  some- 
how; and  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  centuries  without  attempting  to 
provide  a  substitute,  was  not  a  step 
which  a  statesman  would  have  ven- 
tured who  understood  mankind, 
and  especially  the  Irish  part  of  it. 
But  Callicles,  and  a  majority  of 
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the  English  people  with  him,  were 
given  over  to  the  illusion  that 
liberty  was  the  panacea  for  all  hu- 
man evils  :  only  let  there  be  liberty 
enough,  and  the  true  reign  of 
Christ  would  begin.  He  went  to 
work  with  a  light  heart.  He  dis- 
covered that  Protestant  ascendancy 
had  been  the  Upas  -  tree  under 
which  Ireland  had  withered.  There 
were  still  prejudices  to  be  over- 
come. The  English  had  not  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  Protest- 
antism had  been  a  Upas  -  tree 
among  themselves,  and  were  star- 
tled at  the  comparison.  Most  of 
them  respected  property,  and  did 
not  understand  that  it  could  be 
right  to  take  away  from  men  what 
they  or  their  fathers  had  bought 
in  the  faith  of  the  law.  But  Cal- 
licles  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
When  his  followers  hesitated,  a 
fresh  batch  of  murders  weakened 
their  scruples.  Callicles  was  ready 
with  smooth  speeches  to  prove  that 
he  felt  nothing  but  love  and  re- 
spect for  the  institutions  which  he 
threatened  ;  that  the  Irish  Church 
rested  on  immortal  foundations, 
and  would  be  stronger  than  before  ; 
that  he  would  touch  no  man's  pro- 
perty, sanction  no  rapine ;  that  he 
meant  only  to  establish  everywhere 
a  blessed  harmony  of  justice  and 
goodwill.  Words  cost  nothing. 
He  was  as  ready  with  words  as  a 
bankrupt  nation  with  a  paper  cur- 
rency. The  mob  applauded.  The 
more  cautious  Liberals  crushed 
their  misgivings  down,  and  gave 
him  his  way.  He  disestablished 
the  Protestant  Church.  He  set  up 
a  court  'in  sympathy  with  the 
Irish  tenants,'  to  judge  between 
them  and  their  landlords,  who  at 
once  transferred  a  quarter,  and 
sometimes  half,  of  the  landlord's 
estate  into  the  tenant's  pockets. 
Yet  when  he  looked  for  gratitude 
he  found  only  defiance.  If  he  had 
laid  the  burden  where  it  ought  to 
have  been  placed,  on  England's 


shoulders, — if  he  had  told  England 
that  the  sin  was  hers,  that  if  for 
purposes  of  policy  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  landowners,  she  must 
herself  pay  for  what  she  took  from 
them,  —  he  would  have  redeemed 
his  own  words,  and  England,  in 
consenting,  would  have  shown  that 
she  was  really  penitent.  But  the 
Irish,  not  unnaturally,  saw  no 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  a  generos- 
ity which  was  costing  England  no- 
thing, and  was  itself  only  an  act  of 
robbery — and  Callicles  did  not  dare 
to  ask  the  English  people  to  tax 
themselves  for  a  Parliamentary 
party  manoeuvre.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  he  would  have 
had  peace  in  his  own  day ;  that 
while  he  was  slicing  up  the  Pro- 
testant gentry  and  flinging  the 
joints  to  the  wolves,  the  wolves 
would  have  been  quiet  till  they  had 
digested  them.  But  they  had  fine 
appetites,  and  preferred  to  take  the 
carcases  to  themselves.  The  Irish 
members  in  Parliament  laughed 
him  to  scorn.  The  Irish  people, 
who,  if  they  had  never  loved  Eng- 
land, had  at  least  feared  her,  saw 
only  now  that  England  was  afraid, 
and  that  the  day  of  revenge  was 
come.  The  master  of  oratory  had 
to  deal  with  facts,  and  facts  were 
too  strong  for  him.  He  dared  not 
strike.  He  had  played  with  fire 
till  his  house  was  burning,  and  he 
had  no  art  to  conjure  down  the 
flame.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  still  to  yield  and  to  yield.  He 
gave  up  the  Union.  He  left  Ire- 
land to  govern  herself  (since  he 
was  unable  to  govern  it)  on  his  own 
beautiful  colonial  system,  where  the 
English  authority  was  reduced  to 
a  name.  But  the  Irish  would  not 
bear  so  much  as  the  name,  and 
then  there  was  fighting,  and  then 
the  Irish  in  America  sent  out 
their  cruisers  to  gorge  themselves 
on  the  plunder  of  the  fat  English 
merchants,  and  America  herself  at 
last  stepped  into  the  arena,  and 
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the  end  came.  The  colonies  in- 
stantly declared  their  independ- 
ence :  among  them  all  there  was 
not  one  whose  interests  the  mother 
country  had  ever  furthered  at  the 
cost  of  her  own.  When  she  had 
meddled  in  their  affairs  it  was  not 
for  their  sake,  but  to  please  some 
section  of  her  own  society  who 
commanded  votes  in  Parliament. 
She  had  not  sought  their  attach- 
ment, and  she  had  not  earned  it. 
Why  should  they  incur  loss  and 
danger  from  England  1  The  link 
that  bound  them  had  been  worn  to 
a  thread.  It  parted,  and  they  were 
gone.  And  at  home !  The  time 
had  come  when,  if  England  was  to 
keep  her  place  among  the  Great 
Powers  of  the  world,  she  must 
demand  efforts  and  sacrifices  from 
every  one  of  her  children ;  and  in 
that  supreme  moment  it  was  found 
that  the  English  were  not  a  nation 
any  longer,  but  thirty  million 
monads,  an  aggregate  of  dust.  The 
teaching  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  done  its  work.  Every  one 
had  been  set  free  from  his  neigh- 
bour. No  link  any  longer  joined 
man  to  man,  and  all  to  their  coun- 
try. The  thirty  millions  had  been 
taught  that  each  man's  duty  was 
to  do  the  best  that  he  could  for 
himself.  What  had  the  Govern- 
ment ever  done  for  them,  that  they 
should  risk  life  and  fortune  for  the 
Government  ? 

"  Events  would  not  wait.  Mis- 
fortune followed  misfortune :  credit 
was  shaken,  and  business  stood 
still.  The  millions  in  the  towns 
depended  for  daily  food  on  daily 
wages.  England  itself  no  longer 
produced  food  enough  for  half  her 
people.  There  had  been  no  fore- 
thought, no  provision  for  a  possible 
day  of  evil.  The  food  came  in  by 


private  channels,  in  answer  to  the 
daily  demand.  When  the  unem- 
ployed multitudes  could  no  longer 
buy,  the  stream  ceased  to  flow. 
Above  the  huge  towns  hung  loom- 
ing the  spectre  of  famine.  With 
famine  came  rage,  and  the  rage 
turned  naturally,  turned  justly,  on 
the  false  prophets  who  had  been 
teaching  the  gospel  of  progress  ;  on 
the  body  who  had  sat  in  the  Place 
of  Princes  and  had  been  idolised  as  a 
congregation  of  gods, — the  miser- 
able Parliament." 

Awfully  the  Professor's  voice  was 
sounding  through  the  hall,  like  the 
voice  of  the  cavern  of  doom.  Deeper 
and  deeper  it  grew,  till  the  notes 
sank  so  low  in  the  scale  that  my 
ears  could  no  longer  follow  them. 
I  saw  his  lips  moving  passionately; 
I  saw  the  audience  quivering  as  the 
tremendous  story  of  the  retribution 
was  unfolded.  But  I  could  hear 
no  more.  At  last  the  figures  them- 
selves became  indistinct :  the  room 
and  the  listeners  grew  transparent, 
as  if  the  walls  and  all  that  they 
contained  were  of  dissolving  mist. 

The  Professor  and  his  audience, 
the  Cape  observatory,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  philosophers,  all 
vanished.  There  remained  only 
seared  into  my  memory  the  im- 
pression of  the  half-revealed  possi- 
bility— one  among  the  infinite  pos- 
sibilities ;  and  therefore,  with  the 
odds  against  the  realisation  of  it, 
of  infinity  to  one.  But  fact  and 
fiction  were  so  strangely  blended 
that  I  remembered  the  Satz  des 
Widerspmichs.  What  I  had  seen 
was  a  true  something  :  but  whether 
fated  to  become  an  actuality  under 
conditions  of  space  and  time,  the 
genius  of  Leibnitz,  less  kind  to  me 
than  to  Tarquin,  was  pleased  to 
leave  unrevealed. 
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CHAPTER    V. A    FUTURE    PRIME    MINISTER. 


THE  Tresham  family  could  boast 
not  only  of  an  ancient  lineage,  but 
also  of  one  of  the  finest  old  houses 
in  the  county — a  house  which  had 
even  retained  the  ancient  moat 
around  it  until  a  rheumatic  ances- 
tor of  Sir  Reginald,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  had 
ordered  it  to  be  filled  in,  and  thus 
brought  upon  himself  the  ill-will 
of  his  poorer  neighbours,  who  had 
always  asserted  their  right  to  catch 
big  carp  in  "f  feesh  pond."  In 
the  hall  of  Owlscote  Manor  there 
hangs  a  picture  of  the  father  of  all 
carp,  which  was  caught  after  a  long 
and  arduous  struggle  in  the  year 
1759,  and  was  found  to  weigh  no 
less  than  twenty-five  pounds.  Long 
after  the  slaying  of  that  carp,  all 
the  fish  were  one  day  perceived 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
stone  dead;  and  then  came  the 
baronet  with  the  tendency  to  rheu- 
matism, and  the  moat  was  got  rid 
of,  not  without  considerable  ex- 
pense and  difficulty.  The  old 
house,  however,  had  been  very 
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little  altered  since  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  chamber  in 
which  she  dined  still  exists;  and  the 
bed  on  which  she  slept  has  never 
been  touched — except  by  the  house- 
maid's feather  duster — since  the 
virgin  queen  rose  in  all  her  beauty 
from  it.  There,  too,  is  the  silk 
embroidery  worked  by  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  who  was  a  prisoner  at 
Owlscote  for  many  weary  months  ; 
and  who,  indeed,  has  left  some 
trace  of  her  sorrows  and  misfor- 
tunes behind  her  in  half  the  an- 
cient castles  and  halls  of  this  part 
of  England. 

The  father  of  the  present  Sir 
Reginald  Tresham  had  been  a 
well-known  member  of  Parliament, 
who  once  held  an  official  position, 
though  not  one  of  the  first  import- 
ance. Still,  it  was  admitted  that 
he  had  "claims"  upon  his  party; 
and  had  he  lived,  they  might  per- 
haps have  obtained  suitable  recog- 
nition, especially  as  his  old  ac- 
quaintance and  former  colleague, 
Mr  Spinner,  had  arrived  at  the 
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very  summit  of  power,  and  had 
once  more  become  the  idol  of  his 
grateful  and  devoted  countrymen. 
Clearly,  then,  the  moment  was 
propitious  for  an  advance  in  the 
political  fortunes  of  Sir  Robert 
Tresham  :  but  even  politics  are  not 
so  uncertain  as  human  life.  The  bar- 
onet was  walking  alone  one  evening 
in  his  park, — as  he  was  rather  fond 
of  doing,  being  a  man  of  a  some- 
what solitary  and  musing  spirit, — 
when  his  foot  caught  in  a  bramble. 
He  fell  heavily  forward,  and  a  few 
hours  afterwards  he  was  lying  in 
his  own  chamber,  vexed  no  longer 
by  ambition's  spur,  but  profoundly 
indifferent  to  the  pursuits  in  which 
most  of  us  engage  with  so  much 
ardour,  till  the  dread  summons 
arrives  for  us  also — and  "  the  rest 
is  silence." 

Lady  Tresham  had  loved  her 
husband,  but  she  was  a  woman  of 
a  self-reliant  disposition,  and  she 
possessed  indomitable  energy.  She 
therefore  did  not  grieve  over- 
much, or  affect  — as  some  ladies 
placed  in  her  position  do  for  a 
time — to  renounce  all  further  in- 
terest in  life.  Far  from  it.  She 
found  that  though  she  was  not 
wealthy,  a  fair  provision  had  been 
made  for  her;  and  it  really  was  not 
very  unpleasant  to  have  every- 
thing her  own  way.  Sir  Robert 
was  not  a  bad  husband,  but  of 
course  he  "interfered,"  and  now 
there  was  110  one  to  interfere.  For 
the  son  was  young  when  his  father 
died,  and  his  mother  devoted  her- 
self assiduously  to  his  interests. 
Her  great  hope  had  always  been 
that  he  would  enter  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  then  it  might  be 
that  she  would  live  to  see  the  day 
when  Reginald  would  occupy  the 
place  which  Mr  Spinner  himself 
now  filled.  So  daring  in  their 
dreams  are  mothers.  And  if  she 
did  not  live  to  see  her  son  in  Mr 
Spinner's  place,  he  would  get  there 
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all  the  same,  and  that  would  be 
enough.  Even  in  her  later  years 
she  was  a  very  striking  woman- 
tall,  aristocratic,  with  a  keen  grey 
eye,  and  a  manner  which  somehow 
made  everybody  respect  and  like 
her.  She  was  a  type  of  all  that 
was  best  in  the  "  old  school  " — a 
school  which  had  many  undeniable 
merits  of  its  own,  even  when  com- 
pared with  the  modern  school, 
which  is  usually  thought  to  be  in- 
finitely its  superior. 

The  conditions  of  success  in 
public  life  are  not  what  they  were; 
but  there  is  one  thing  which  is  still 
requisite  to  enable  a  man  to  attain 
to  a  foremost  place  in  the  great 
struggle,  and  that  is  capacity.  It 
need  not  be  capacity  of  a  very  high 
order;  the  capacity  to  make  a 
fluent  speech,  or  to  manage  men 
who  know  how  to  manage  others, 
or  to  create  the  impression  that 
you  are  an  exceptionally  able  man 
— anything  of  this  sort  will  suffice. 
Sir  Reginald  Tresham  was  very 
fairly  qualified  in  this  respect  for 
the  race  he  had  resolved  to  run. 
He  could  speak  well,  and  speak 
often,  without  repeating  himself 
too  much ;  he  handled  his  guns 
with  quickness  and  readiness ;  he 
could  adapt  himself  skilfully  to 
the  varying  moods  of  his  audience 
and  to  the  wants  of  the  times. 
As  for  his  politics,  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  they  were  those  of  Mr 
Spinner. 

So  far,  all  had  marched  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desire  of  his 
excellent  mother ;  but  one  day  the 
sky,  which  had  long  been  fair  over 
Owlscote  Manor,  became  suddenly 
clouded.  The  young  baronet  began 
to  give  occasion  for  much  anxiety. 
It  was  not  that  his  principles 
seemed  to  be  in  any  danger,  for 
he  had  passed  safely  through  the 
distemper,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ex- 
treme theories  of  the  day.  But 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Margraves 
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at  the  Grange,  which  was  only 
about  five  miles  off,  Sir  Reginald 
had  frequently  been  a  visitor  there 
— more  frequently  than  his  mother, 
who  knew  something  about  the 
world  and  human  nature,  deemed 
altogether  wise  or  prudent.  It  is 
true  that  the  visits  were  by  no 
means  all  made  on  one  side.  The 
Margraves  were  often  seen  at 
Owlscote,  just  as  other  recognised 
members  of  county  families  were  ; 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  Kate 
was  a  favourite  with  everybody, 
not  excepting  Lady  Tresham  her- 
self. There  was  something  in  her 
face  which  half  won  the  hearts  of 
all  who  beheld  her  to  begin  with, 
and  the  sweetness  of  her  disposi- 
tion soon  did  the  rest.  But  Lady 
Tresham  had  anticipated  much 
from  her  son's  marriage.  He  was, 
as  she  religiously  believed,  destined 
to  cut  a  great  figure  before  the 
world,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
that  his  wife  should  be  a  woman 
who  could  contribute  to  his  ad- 
vancement. His  means  would  not 
be  great,  for  Owlscote  was  but  a 
small  property ;  and  the  best  of 
management  could  do  no  more 
than  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  limited  establish- 
ment, with  a  due  regard  for  ap- 
pearances. Money  and  influence 
were  both  highly  desirable  for  the 
wife  of  such  a  man,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  look  outside  the  family 
circle  for  a  woman  who  possessed 
both.  The  lady  was  not,  it  is  true, 
in  the  first  bloom  of  youth  and 
beauty,  but  she  had  considerable 
expectations,  and  was  thought  to 
be  clever — that  is,  as  clever  as  it 
is  desirable  for  an  earl's  daughter 
to  be.  But  all  a  mother's  vigilance 
failed  to  detect  in  Sir  Reginald 
any  sign  that  he  looked  with  more 
than  the  most  ordinary  interest  on 
the  Lady  Selina  Plume,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Rathskinnan,  a 
near  connection  of  his  mother's, — 
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whereas  it  seemed  only  too  clear 
that  he  continually  sought  the 
society  of  Kate  Margrave.  It 
might  be,  of  course,  that  the  at- 
traction at  Four  Yew  Grange  was 
Richard  Margrave,  who  had  more 
than  once  accompanied  Reginald 
on  his  shooting  expeditions  in  the 
wild  West,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic ;  but  the  widow  did 
not  much  believe  in  the  attrac- 
tions of  fathers  when  there  were 
daughters  in  the  way.  Thus  it 
happened  that  she  looked  upon  her 
son's  intimacy  with  the  Margraves 
as  a  very  untoward  incident  in  her 
own  family  history. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Regi- 
nald was  a  good  deal  at  the  Grange 
at  this  period,  but  there  was  an 
excellent  excuse  for  him.  Kate 
Margrave  had  been  brought  up 
from  infancy  in  America,  with  but 
a  break  of  three  or  four  years  spent 
in  European  travel;  and  she  had  all 
the  quick  -  wittedness  of  American 
women  with  the  strong  common- 
sense — and,  shall  it  be  added,  the 
soft  musical  voice  1  —  which  she 
owed  to  her  English  blood.  She 
was  extremely  well  read,  and  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  course  of 
public  affairs — unlike  a  good  many 
of  her  sex,  especially  at  her  time  of 
life.  Thus  it  chanced  that  Regi- 
nald Tresham  often  found  liimself 
talking  to  her  of  his  position  and 
prospects  as  they  strolled  about 
the  gardens  or  the  park — for  Kate 
had  not  yet  found  it  necessary  in 
England  to  discard  the  freedom 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
enjoy  in  New  York  or  at  Newport ; 
and  therefore  she  walked  and 
talked  with  the  young  baronet 
more  than  perhaps  might  have 
been  permitted  had  she  been  the 
member  of  an  ordinary  English 
household.  Of  such  freedom  all 
Americans  declare  that  little  or  no 
harm  ever  comes  in  their  own  coun- 
try,— and  what  they  say  is  true. 
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Mrs  Peters  looked  on  at  the 
progress  of  this  friendship  with 
all  the  more  interest  because  she 
had  watched  over  its  growth  at 
Newport,  where,  in  fact,  it  had  its 
origin.  Kate  was  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs  Peters's  "  cottage  " — a  magnifi- 
cent house,  built  by  the  "  Skinner  " 
after  his  celebrated  victory  over 
another  great  king  of  the  stock- 
market,  known  as  Brother  Nathan- 
iel. This  worthy  man  belonged  to 
the  Methodist  persuasion,  and  con- 
sequently possessed  a  great  advan- 
tage over  most  of  his  fellow-specu- 
lators. His  "  connection  "  trusted 
entirely  in  him  ;  for  was  he  not  one 
of  themselves,  and  had  he  not  given 
large  sums  of  money  towards  found- 
ing a  new  college  1  They  trusted 
in  him,  and  he,  in  the  ordinary  and 
legitimate  course  of  business,  turned 
their  pockets  inside  out,  and  left 
them  to  marvel  over  the  guile  which 
is  in  the  heart  of  man.  Yet  Na- 
thaniel, in  his  turn,  was  brought 
up  to  be  sheared :  he  was  expert, 
but  the  "  Skinner "  was  too  much 
for  him.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  passed  from  Brother  Na- 
thaniel to  old  Peters  as  the  result 
of  one  day's  transactions  ;  and  with 
a  part  of  this  money  the  villa  at 
Newport  was  built.  "  I  guess," 
said  Peters  to  an  intimate  friend, 
over  that  unrivalled  summer  drink, 
a  Santa  Cruz  sour,  at  the  bar  of 
the  club  on  the  night  of  his  vic- 
tory,— "  I  guess  Brother  Nathaniel 
tried  the  wrong  rooster  to  work  the 
racket  on  when  he  struck  me.  I 
look  green,  I  know,  but  I'm  not  so 
green  as  my  yaller  necktie  makes 
me  look.  I  guess  I've  fixed  his 
flint  for  him  this  time,  I  have. 
He  won't  come  anigh  me  again. 
No,  sir,  —  he'd  as  soon  think  of 
combing  a  tiger's  tail."  Such  was 
the  ordinary  style  of  conversation 
of  the  "  Skinner."  His  wife  was 
not  overburdened  Avith  it,  for  he 
was  not  often  at  home ;  and  when 
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he  was  at  home  he  was  generally 
asleep. 

At  the  Newport  villa,  then,  Kate 
was  a  guest  when  Sir  Reginald 
Tresham  halted  there  before  pur- 
suing his  westward  progress  in 
search  of  the  "big  game  "  which  is 
ever  retreating  further  and  further 
towards  the  setting  sun.  Mar- 
grave had  made  him  known  to  his 
daughter,  and  the  acquaintance  had 
ripened  quickly,  as  such  acquaint- 
anceships often  do  in  the  genial 
society  of  young  and  pretty  repub- 
lican maidens.  Sally  Peters  had 
as  much  consideration  for  others 
as  she  would  have  wished  anybody 
to  have  had  for  herself.  When- 
ever Reginald  called,  she  found  an 
excuse  for  her  own  disappearance 
from  the  scene ;  but  Kate  was  of 
an  entirely  unsuspecting  nature, 
and  saw  nothing  unusual  in  these 
arrangements.  As  for  Reginald,  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he  liked 
the  society  of  this  vivacious  and 
sensible  half -American,  half -Eng- 
lish girl,  and  more  than  that  he 
did  not  just  then  seek  to  know. 
He  was  not  at  all  of  a  sentimen- 
tal turn  of  mind,  and  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  falling  in 
love.  Nevertheless,  the  fate  which 
overtakes  most  men  befalls  these 
hard-headed  persons  likewise  ;  and 
it  may  be  that  when  Sir  Reginald 
bade  farewell  to  his  friends  at 
Newport,  he  was  somewhat  less 
free  in  spirit  than  the  wild  buflalo 
of  which  he  went  in  search. 

The  time  during  which  the  Mar- 
graves had  been  in  England  had 
brought  about  certain  changes  in 
the  baronet's  situation.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  pushed  his  way  in  po- 
litical life;  and  in  the  next,  he  had 
greatly  strengthened  his  friendship 
with  Kate.  She  had  caught  some- 
thing of  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm 
with  regard  to  a  public  career ;  so 
much  was  to  be  done  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and 
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for  securing  the  just  interests  of  all 
classes.  And  then  she  felt  that  it 
was  all  so  different  from  that  which 
was  understood  in  America  by  the 
phrase  "  going  into  politics."  That 
signified  a  long  and  weary  trudge 
through  many  miry  ways,  with  dis- 
appointment, and  perhaps  a  black- 
ened name  and  a  ruined  reputation, 
at  the  end  of  the  journey.  She 
could  not  but  remember  the  famous 
case  of  the  wonderful  Colonel  Posh- 
kosh,  who  once  visited  her  father, 
and  who  enjoyed  for  some  time  the 
distinction  of  being  the  "war- 
horse  "  of  his  State.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  made  or 
unmade  men  faster  than  Warwick 
made  kings.  One  day  the  spotless 
name  of  Poshkosh  was  found  en- 
tered in  a  little  memorandum-book, 
kept  by  the  agent  of  a  company 
which  had  been  proved  guilty  of 
bribing  half  Congress,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  name  were  the  figures 
$75,000.  The  Colonel,  who  was 
famous  for  his  smile,  smiled  more 
vigorously  than  ever,  and  tried  to 
pass  off  the  whole  thing  as  a  capi- 
tal joke.  But  the  joke  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  memorandum- 
book  "  knocked  him,"  as  he  said, 
"  higher  than  a  kite."  It  all  came 
of  employing  amateurs  in  the  deli- 
cate business  of  influencing  men's 
votes  at  Washington.  If,  instead 
of  their  own  blundering  agent,  the 
company  had  engaged  the  services 
of  that  famous  lobbyist  Don  Pedro, 
or  even  of  the  inferior  but  still  cap- 
able gentleman  known  in  the  mar- 
ble halls  of  the  Capitol  as  the  "  Bar- 
ber," the  whole  affair  would  have 
been  conducted  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  and  no  memo- 
randum-book would  have  exploded 
like  a  torpedo  under  the  chairs  of 
so  many  distinguished  legislators. 
But  the  professional  gentlemen 
were  not  employed,  and  the  result 
was  that  Colonel  Poshkosh  fell  to 
rise  no  more.  If  it  had  not  been 
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for  that  misadventure,  the  Colonel 
would  in  due  time  have  sat  in 
glory  in  the  White  House.  So  he 
firmly  believed,  and  no  one  could 
prove  that  he  was  mistaken. 

But  in  England  there  is  no  cor- 
ruption, and,  indeed,  no  fear  of 
any  man  rising  to  power  by  unfair 
means  of  any  kind.  Deceit,  foul 
play,  and  trickery  are  unknown  in 
public  life.  Such  was  Kate  Mar- 
grave's firm  belief;  and  who  is 
there  that  does  not  know  that  she 
was  right1?  Reginald  Tresham 
sometimes  talked  to  her  on  the 
subject,  for  he  saw  that  she  felt 
more  interest  in  the  events  which 
were  taking  place  around  her  than 
most  women  pretend  to  do.  Al- 
most imperceptibly  to  himself,  Kate 
began  to  play  an  important  part  in 
his  life.  Scarcely  any  picture  of 
the  future  arose  in  his  mind's  eye 
in  which  Kate  was  not  the  most 
prominent  figure.  He  talked  to 
her  of  his  plans  ;  he  often  went  to 
her  for  advice ;  and  he  could  not 
help  comparing  her  with  his  cous- 
in— as  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
her — the  Lady  Selina,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter.  Perhaps 
in  this  he  was  not  always  just;  but 
men  who  are  placed  as  he  then  was 
are  seldom  just. 

"  My  cousin,"  he  told  Kate  one 
night,  as  they  were  waiting  in  the 
billiard-room  for  Margrave  to  join 
them,  "takes  no  interest  in  anything 
but  herself.  Politics  are  her  special 
aversion ;  it  is  wonderful  how  care- 
fully she  cultivates  her  ignorance 
of  them.  With  you  in  America 
it  is  different.  It  always  seemed 
to  me  that  you  took  as  much  in- 
terest in  what  was  going  on  as 
men.  That  must  be  one  reason 
why  so  many  Englishmen  go  there 
to  get  married." 

"  A  very  odd  reason  ;  we  always 
thought  it  was  because  they  man- 
aged to  fall  in  love." 

"  Oh,  of  course  that  has  some- 
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thing  to  do  with  it,  but  love  is  not 
everything.  Every  man  likes  to 
see  those  who  are  near  and  dear 
to  him  take  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects which  largely  occupy  his  own 
mind." 

"  That  sounds  very  like  a  piece 
out  of  one  of  your  speeches  to  the 
working-men  of  Coalfield." 

"  So  it  does,"  said  Tresham,  with 
a  laugh.  "  I  plead  guilty  at  once. 
I  must  take  care  that  I  do  not  get 
to  talk  like  that  pompous  humbug 
Holbush,  who  makes  none  but  full- 
dress  speeches.  Thank  you  for 
stopping  me." 

"  Perhaps  you  imitate  Mr  Hol- 
bush because  you  are  likely  to 
serve  under  him.  Is  that  it  1 " 

"  With  ordinary  good  fortune  I 
shall  have  an  Under-Secretaryship 
at  the  very  next  vacancy;  but  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  in  Holbush's 
department.  Mr  Spinner  was  al- 
ways a  great  friend  of  my  father's, 
and  he  has  avowed  a  strong  desire 
to  serve  me.  And  with  Mr  Spin- 
ner's support,  the  rest  is  easy ;  as 
the  party  advances,  I  shall  advance 
with  it." 

"We  all  hope  that  it  will  be  so 
— my  father  especially." 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  put  it 
a  little  differently,  and  said  that 
you  especially  hoped  it  will  be  so. 
Will  that  do  1 " 

"  You  have  none  but  friends 
here,"  said  Kate,  looking  down. 
"At  any  rate,  we  expect  you  to 
do  justice  to  yourself,  and  become 
Prime  Minister.  And  then  you 
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will  settle  down,  as  your  mother 
says  ;  she  is  very  anxious  for  that." 

"So  I  believe,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  time.  My  mother  mar- 
ried young,  and  she  thinks  that  no 
one  can  make  a  mistake  in  follow- 
ing her  example." 

Kate  had  not  intended  that  the 
conversation  should  take  this  turn. 
"  I  wish  I  could  play  billiards," 
she  said,  taking  up  a  cue,  "for 
then  I  could  keep  you  amused  till 
my  father  comes." 

"  Let  me  teach  you.  I  will 
come  over  every  evening  and  give 
you  a  lesson." 

"And  what  would  Lady  Selina 
say  to  that  1 "  asked  Kate,  with  a 
touch  of  mischief  in  her  tone. 

"Why  should  I  care  what  she 
would  say  1  Her  opinion  is  of  no 
great  consequence — but  yours — 

"  Ah,  mine,  of  course,  is  of  great 
importance.  But  I  will  not  take 
lessons  of  you,  and  you  shall  not 
come  oftener  than  once  a-week  or 
so." 

"And  then  only  to  see  your 
father  1 " 

"That  of  course,"  said  Kate, 
with  a  little  laugh.  "  I  am  sure 
Lady  Selina  will  not  object  to 
that." 

It  was  in  the  mind  of  young 
Tresham  to  use  a  somewhat  strong 
expression  concerning  his  cousin, 
but  luckily  at  that  moment  Mar- 
grave entered  the  room,  and  the 
interrupted  game  was  renewed ; 
and  long  before  it  was  finished 
Kate  had  run  off  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER   VI. MOTHER    AND    SON. 

On  the  morning  after  this  con-  of  the  Margrave  property,  and  they 

versation,  Lady  Tresham  resolved  added   to  her  desire  to   see   Reg- 

to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  inald  placed  beyond  reach  of  any 

was  any  foundation  for  her  uneasi-  misadventure  in  marriage,  and  in- 

ness  with  regard  to  her  son.     She,  creased  her  regret  at  the  apparent 

too,  had  heard  rumours  of  an  im-  failure  of  her  efforts  to  induce  him 

pending  contest  for  the  possession  to   incline   his    thoughts    towards 
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Lady  Selina.  The  time  had  come, 
at  any  rate,  when  it  behoved  her  to 
find  out  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
At  breakfast,  therefore,  she  lost  no 
time  in  opening  the  campaign, — 
there  is  nothing  like  beginning 
early  in  the  day,  if  the  matter  in 
hand  promises  to  be  troublesome. 

"So  there  is  to  be  a  lawsuit," 
said  she,  "  over  that  property  at 
the  Grange.  Have  you  heard  any 
particulars  about  it  1 " 

"  I  have  not," — and  in  so  saying 
he  spoke  the  literal  truth,  for  no 
one  at  the  Grange,  not  even  Mar- 
grave himself,  had  heard  that  any 
decisive  course  had  been  taken. 
And  as  for  Tresham,  he  was  un- 
acquainted even  with  the  rumours 
which  had  so  rapidly  travelled  over 
half  the  country. 

"  That  is  the  story,"  continued 
the  mother,  "  and  apparently  it  is 
true.  A  lawsuit  is  the  last  thing 
one  could  desire  to  have  hanging 
over  one's  head,  even  if  there  were 
a  good  answer  to  it.  But  I  fancy 
that  there  is  not  a  good  answer  to 
this.  The  Tiltoffs  are  not  the  pleas- 
antest  people  in  the  world  ;  but  if 
they  have  right  on  their  side,  I 
suppose  they  ought  to  succeed,  and 
I  do  not  imagine  they  would  have 
gone  so  far  as  they  have  done  un- 
less they  felt  tolerably  sure  that 
their  claim  could  be  substantiated. 
So  much  for  a  headstrong  young 
man  deserting  his  family  and  his 
country." 

"  I  always  understood  that  Mar- 
grave was  turned  out  of  the  house 
by  his  father  on  account  of  a  pure- 
ly imaginary  offence  which  he  had 
given.  If  so,  it  is  rather  hard  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  him." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Tresh- 
am, who  had  opened  her  attack 
briskly,  and  did  not  mean  to  let  it 
flag,  "Richard  Margrave  went  away 
and  got  married,  no  one  knows  to 
whom.  That  is  always  a  mistake. 
People  like  to  know  where  a  man's 
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wife  came  from,  and  who  she  was. 
It  never  was  more  necessary  than 
now,  when  a  good  many  women 
that  one  sees  about  would  be  puz- 
zled to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  themselves." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was 
anything  wrong  about  Margrave's 
marriage  1 " 

"  How  am  I  to  know  ?  We  can- 
not tell  anything  about  it.  One 
thing  is  certain — it  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  his  daughter  that  she 
has  no  mother  to  care  for  her  wel- 
fare. Is  she  dead — or  alive  1  Have 
you  ever  heard  1 " 

Lady  Tresham  spoke  with  every 
appearance  of  perfect  frankness, 
and  no  one  would  have  suspected 
that  she  had  heard  long  ago  of  the 
death  of  Margrave's  wife. 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  the  son, 
beginning  to  feel  a  little  uncom- 
fortable, for  now  he  saw  by  the 
signs  that  mischief  was  afoot, — "  I 
have  heard  that  she  is  dead.  Do 
you  know  of  any  reason  to  doubt 
it?" 

"  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  shrewd 
old  lady,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoul- 
ders, "  that  I  know  nothing — no- 
body knows  anything.  But  I  re- 
peat, it  is  a  misfortune  for  the 
daughter  that  no  mother's  eye  can 
watch  over  her.  That  is  all  the 
greater  reason  for  the  exercise  of 
great  care  and  prudence  in  one's 
relations  with  her.  A  girl's  posi- 
tion is  very  soon  compromised — 
one  must  consider  that." 

"Why  do  you  say  this  to  me, 
my  dear  mother  1  Am  I  compro- 
mising Miss  Margrave  ? " 

"  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  at 
present ;  but  I  know  more  about 
young  girls  than  you  do,  and  I 
know  the  necessity  of  a  man  acting 
with  great  caution — -particularly  a 
man  in  your  position.  You  are 
aware  of  my  feelings  in  regard  to 
your  future,  Reginald.  I  am  not 
at  all  anxious  to  see  you  married 
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for  some  time  to  come ;  but  when 
you  have  made  your  choice,  let  it 
be  in  a  rank  of  life  at  least  equal 
to  your  own — rather  above  it  than 
beneath  it.  That  is  the  old  rule, 
and  it  is  the  sound  one.  Depend 
upon  it,  we  old  ladies  are  by  no 
means  bad  judges  of  such  matters." 

"And  pray,"  said  the  son,  com- 
posedly, "  in  what  direction  would 
you  have  me  look  ?  Shall  I  try  for 
a  royal  alliance  ?  " 

"  Do  not  be  absurd,  Reginald. 
Let  us  talk  seriously  for  a  few 
minutes.  You  know  perfectly  well 
what  I  should  like  to  see  you  do." 

"  Marry  Selina  —  so  runs  the 
plan,  does  it  not  1 " 

"  Well,  I  do  not  deny  that  such 
a  choice  would  give  me  great  pleas- 
ure ;  for  Selina,  although  a  year  or 
two  older  than  you,  is  a  most  ad- 
mirable woman,  and  would  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  help  to  you  in 
your  future  career.  Never  forget 
that.  A  man  should  always  ask 
himself  before  thinking  of  marriage, 
Can  my  wife  promote  my  success 
in  life  1  As  for  money,  that  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance, provided  that  the  wife 
has  influence  ;  for  influence  of  the 
right  kind  will  bring  money,  and 
everything  else,  in  its  train.  There 
are  women  selfish  enough  to  think 
of  none  of  these  things ;  having 
neither  money  nor  influence,  they 
entrap  a  man  into  a  marriage,  and 
hamper  him  in  the  race,  or  even 
ruin  his  career,  without  the  small- 
est scruple.  Of  course,"  added 
Lady  Tresham  quickly,  seeing  that 
her  son  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  annoyance  at  these  very 
unmistakable  reflections,  "  I  am  not 
thinking  now  of  the  Margraves,  or 
of  anybody  within  the  circle  of 
our  acquaintance.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  unscrupulous  women  of  this 
kind  exist.  Marriage  gives  every- 
thing to  them,  and  nothing  to  the 
man.  In  these  days  especially,  no 
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man  has  a  right  to  marry  unless  he 
can  be  sure  that  the  struggle  for 
success  can  be  materially  lightened 
by  his  wife.  The  contest  is  too 
hard  for  a  single  possible  advantage 
to  be  thrown  away." 

"  Well,  who  talks  of  throwing  an 
advantage  away  ?  You  surely  will 
allow  that  inclination  must  have  a 
little  to  do  with  such  a  matter  as 
this  1  Would  you  have  me  sell 
myself  to  a  woman  I  cared  nothing 
fort" 

"  Sell  yourself  !  What  a  phrase, 
Reginald !  People  do  not  sell 
themselves  nowadays,  except  in 
romances  and  melodramas." 

"They  do  not  call  it  by  that 
name.  But  a  good  many  marriages 
that  you  and  I  know  of  have  very 
much  that  character,  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  What  about  Lord 
Splint  1 " 

"  Never  mind  Lord  Splint,"  re- 
plied Lady  Tresham  —  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  for  one  only,  a  little 
thrown  off  her  guard.  Lord 
Splint's  case  was,  indeed,  an  awk- 
ward one  to  be  revived  at  that 
moment,  but  Lady  Tresham  adop- 
ted him  and  it  at  once.  "  I  con- 
sider," she  went  on,  "  that  Lord 
Splint  has  set  all  young  men  of  his 
class  a  highly  meritorious  example. 
He  wanted  money,  and  he  married 
a  lady  with  abundance  of  it.  Do 
you  think  he  will  be  the  less  happy 
on  that  account  1  If  you  do,  you 
are  mistaken.  Money  makes  every- 
thing more  tolerable  than  it  would 
be  without  it — even  marriage." 

"  Even  marriage  !  "  repeated 
Tresham,  with  a  laugh.  "  Why, 
I  thought  you  were  so  eager  for 
me  to  get  married  ? " 

"  It  depends  on  the  person  you 
choose." 

"  Some  marriages  would  require 
a  great  deal  of  sweetening  in  the 
way  you  suggest ;  I  must  admit 
that." 

"And  then,"  continued  the  mo- 
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ther,  preferring  to  pass  over  this 
remark,  "we  must  remember  the 
great  importance  to  you  of  good 
family  connections.  To  be  sure, 
you  might  make  your  way  in  these 
days  without  them,  like  Mr  Chirp  ; 
but  you  would  not  care  to  be  Mr 
Chirp,  even  with  his  position." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  he 
is  a  great  man." 

"  No — a  small  man  in  a  t  great 
position.  He  will  not  last,  my 
son,  as  Mr  Spinner  has  done,  for 
instance." 

"  Let  us  come  to  your  point, 
mother.  It  is  not  to  talk  of  Chirp 
that  you  are  keeping  me  here  now. 
It  is  something  which  you  deem  of 
far  greater  importance." 

"You  are  right,  Reginald  — I 
make  no  attempt  to  deceive  you. 
I  will  tell  you  the  fear  which  I 
have  lately  had  weighing  upon  my 
heart ;  it  is,  that  you  will  become 
entangled  in  some  hasty  engage- 
ment of  which  you  might  after- 
wards repent.  Is  there  any  ground 
for  this  fear  ]  I  ask  you  frankly, 
and  I  know  that  I  may  trust  you 
to  answer  me  truly."  She  looked 
straight  into  his  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
and  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that 
she  saw  him  partially  avert  his  face 
from  her  scrutiny. 

"I  have  never,"  said  he,  after 
a  little  pause,  "  spoken  a  word  to 
Miss  Margrave  which  could  lead 
her  to  suppose  that  I  sought  the 
honour — for  such  I  should  account 
it — of  a  closer  acquaintance  than 
we  have  at  present.  But  I  cannot 
conceive  what  objection  you  can 
have  to  her." 

"  You  cannot  1  Do  you  not  see 
that  the  whole  question  we  have 
been  talking  about  is  concerned  in 
such  a  match  as  this  would  be  1 
Who  is  Miss  Margrave's  father1? 
A  man  of  good  birtli  enough,  no 
doubt ;  comes  of  a  very  fair  family, 
though  it  is  not  on  a  level  with 
ours — and  no  man  is  justified  in 
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marrying  below  his  level,  as  I  said 
before.  That  is  my  cardinal  max- 
im on  the  marriage  question  ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  that  as  you  grow 
older,  and  see  more  of  the  world, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  a  wise  and 
safe  one.  For  man  or  woman, 
marriage  is  the  one  great  chance 
in  life,  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
the  most  of.  Women,  as  a  rule,  do 
make  the  most  of  it;  men  more 
frequently  throw  it  away.  They 
act  as  if  they  were  sure  the  chance 
would  come  round  to  them  again. 
Now  I  do  not  want  you  to  commit 
any  such  imprudence." 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  some  one 
exactly  like  you,  mother,"  said  the 
son,  taking  her  hand  in  his  own ; 
"  I  would  marry  her  at  once." 

"  My  dear  boy,  there  are  women 
far  more  worthy  of  you  than  any 
one  you  have  yet  seen.  Do  not  act 
hastily ;  it  is  all  I  ask.  As  for  the 
Margraves,  I  desire  to  speak  kindly 
of  them.  The  young  lady  is  charm- 
ing— I  grant  it.  But  of  her  father's 
life,  his  connections,  his  marriage 
even,  no  one  knows  anything.  I 
ask  you,  who  was  his  wife?  An 
American,  so  they  say." 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it,"  said  young  Tresham,'  rather 
disconcerted  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  I  have  always  understood  that  she 
was  of  English  birth,  though  I  con- 
fess I  have  heard  no  more  than 
that,  and  scarcely  know  where  I 
heard  even  so  much.  Remember, 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  a  question 
on  the  subject." 

"  She  was  an  American,"  per- 
sisted Lady  Tresham,  in  a  firm  and 
quiet  tone,  and  with  an  increasing 
conviction  that  she  was  conducting 
a  successful  assault.  "  And  who 
are  the  Americans  1  People  who 
are  now  all  the  rage — which  is  more 
than  they  were  when  I  was  a  girl. 
Then  we  scarcely  ever  saw  an  Ameri- 
can from  one  year's  end  to  another  ; 
now  society  abounds  with  them. 
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In  my  young  days  there  was  a  long, 
thin,  sallow-visaged  man  who  was 
asked  out  everywhere  because  he 
was  a  great  orator — David  Web- 
ster— Daniel  Webster, — some  such 
name  as  that ;  a  man  with  an  enor- 
mous forehead.  I  remember  that 
perfectly.  But  now  we  have  legi- 
ons of  such  people — not  all  of  them 
with  enormous  foreheads,  I  admit, 
but  most  of  them  heralded  before- 
hand as  greater  prodigies  than 
Samuel — was  his  name  Samuel  1 — 
Webster.  We  must  be  civil  to 
them,  of  course  —  it  is  quite  the 
proper  thing;  but,  thank  heaven, 
we  need  not  marry  them  or  their 
daughters ! " 

"  I  can  only  repeat,  mother,  that 
I  believe  you  are  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  Miss  Margrave's  mo- 
ther was  an  American." 

"There  is  no  mistake  whatever 
about  it.  What  kind  of  an  Ameri- 
can I  really  do  not  know— perhaps 
a  native  ;  a  woman  with  beads  and 
moccasins  ;  a  sort  of  Pocahontas — 
who  can  tell  ? " 

"  A  very  good  sort  of  woman 
that  would  be,"  said  young  Tresh- 
am,  unable  to  repress  a  smile  at  his 
mother's  zeal. 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  my  dear 
son.  Consider  —  I  say  it  once 
more — consider  your  career.  The 
man  of  all  others  to  help  you  as  a 
father-in-law  would  be  your  kins- 
man, the  Earl  of  Rathskinnaii. 
But  if  you  will  not  go  there,  at 
least  go  to  some  quarter  equally 
good.  Go  and  talk  to  Mr  Spinner." 

"  What !  about  my  choice  of  a 
wife  ? " 

"  No — not  that,  of  course,  but 
with  reference  to  your  future.  He 
owes  our  family  much,  and  is,  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  well 
disposed  towards  you.  They  say 
he  means  to  remain  in  office  for 
years  to  come." 

"  He  always  did  mean  to  remain 
there." 
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"  No  doubt — no  doubt;  but  there 
he  is  now,  at  any  rate,  and  he  will 
stick  there  if  he  can,  depend  upon 
it.  Your  father  was  an  ally  of  his 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Go  and 
see  him ;  it  will  remind  him  of  the 
past." 

"Are  you  sure  that  he  wishes  to 
be  reminded  of  the  past?  Most 
people  think  that  he  has  a  happy 
knack  of  forgetting  it.  Recollect 
that  he  has  changed  his  opinions 
slightly  since  my  father's  time." 

"  Of  course  he  has,"  said  Lady 
Tresham,  with  a  cheerful  smile ; 
"every  honest  man  changes  his 
opinions  —  sometimes  as  often  as 
twice  a-year.  Remember  we  are 
not  living  in  the  old  stage-coach 
days.  It  does  not  do  to  be  wiser 
than  the  people ;  and  what  is  Mr 
Spinner  but  a  child  of  the  people  ? 
One  must  study  every  wish  and 
every  thought  of  the  great  public  ; 
that  is  Mr  Spinner's  way,  and  I 
want  it  to  be  yours.  You  must 
get  on,  and  you  can  only  do  that 
by  ready  adaptability — of  course, 
I  mean  conscientious  adaptability. 
Naturally  you  would  always  con- 
sult your  conscience  first,  and  your 
interests  afterwards.  Generally 
speaking,  I  hope  both  would  be 
found  in  harmony.  At  any  rate, 
you  will  go  and  see  Mr  Spinner, 
will  you  not?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  have  always  in- 
tended to  do  so,  and  will  put  it  off' 
no  longer."  The  widow  held  out  her 
hand,  and  her  son  bent  down  and 
kissed  it.  He  was  a  clear-headed 
man,  but  there  were  times  when  he 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  his  mo- 
ther was  indulging  in  her  favourite 
vein  of  sarcasm,  or  talking  in  plain 
and  serious  earnest ;  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  Lady  Tresham  had 
always  puzzled  her  husband ;  and 
even  her  son,  who  was  of  a  keener 
intellect  than  his  father,  was  fre- 
quently baffled  by  her.  As  he 
walked  forth  upon  the  terrace,  he 
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felt  that  somehow  he  was  baffled 
now;  but  that  did  not  diminish  his 
admiration  of  his  mother's  abilities. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  what  my  wife  may  be  like, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  man 
could  have  a  cleverer  mother. 
What  a  pity  she  has  taken  this 
violent  prejudice  against  the  Mar- 
graves !  And  what  is  all  this 
cock-and-bull  story  about  the  Til- 
toffs  and  their  lawsuit  1  Can  there 
lie  any  truth  in  that?  Is  Mar- 
grave's position  so  insecure  as  my 
mother  fancies  ?  "  As  he  paced 
up  and  down,  he  thought  very  seri- 
ously over  his  own  position,  and  no 
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doubt  many  things  which  had  been 
uttered  that  morning  insisted  on 
forcing  themselves  again  and  again 
upon  his  attention.  Suggestions 
had  been  made  which  could  not 
be  easily  dismissed  :  Lady  Tresham 
did  not  intend  that  they  should  be. 
Her  remarks  were  generally  remem- 
bered. Yet  she  had  not  intended 
this  morning  to  say  a  disagreeable 
thing ;  she  thought  only,  as  it  was 
her  duty  to  do,  of  the  interests  of 
her  son. 

"Decidedly,"  said  he,  after  a 
long  communing  with  himself — 
"  decidedly  I  must  go  and  see  Mr 
Spinner." 


CHAPTER   VII. MR    DEXTER    FILE. 


In  the  pleasantest  street  of  New 
York,  which  by  common  consent  is 
now  held  to  be  Fifth  Avenue — 
although  much  might  be  said  for 
the  picturesque  neighbourhood  of 
the  Battery,  long  since  deserted 
by  the  world  of  fashion, — in  Fifth 
Avenue  there  stood  a  house  which 
attracted  no  particular  attention 
from  the  passer-by,  but  to  which 
visitors  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  there 
were  seldom  any  signs  of  gaiety,  or 
even  of  the  ordinary  bustle  of  life, 
about  the  place.  Social  festivities 
were  almost  unknown  within  those 
walls ;  the  brilliant  equipages  of 
wealthy  New  Yorkers  were  rarely 
seen  to  stop  before  the  door.  The 
rooms  facing  the  street  were  gor- 
geously fitted  up,  although  they 
seemed  to  be  almost  uninhabited. 
At  night — when,  by  an  odd  chance, 
most  of  the  occupant's  visitors  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  to  see  him — 
no  lights  were  ever  visible  in  the 
front  windows,  and  by  day  the 
heavy  velvet  curtains  were  seldom 
drawn  aside.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  passage  leading  from  the  street 
door,  a  few  steps  descended  to  a 


back  room,  which  presented  a  great 
contrast  in  its  appearance  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  house.  There  were 
no  handsome  carpets,  no  mirrors, 
no  pictures.  Everything  was  plain 
and  unpretending.  And  this  was 
the  private  sanctuary  of  the  famous 
Mr  Dexter  File,  whose  exploits  in 
the  field  of  finance  had  frequently 
astonished  the  world,  and  whose 
name  was  better  known  on  every 
exchange  in  Europe  than  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  or  the 
master  of  the  Turkish  legions. 

In  the  middle  of  this  room  stood 
a  large  desk,  full  of  drawers ;  and 
a  still  larger  iron  safe  completely 
filled  up  one  corner.  Near  the 
safe  a  number  of  ivory  knobs  were 
inserted  in  the  wall,  and  the  click- 
ing of  a  telegraphic  instrument  was 
heard  behind  a  curtain  which  was 
drawn  across  one  end  of  the  cham- 
ber. Behind  that  curtain  there 
was  also  a  table,  at  which  a  short- 
hand writer  was  seated  every 
evening  till  the  last  of  the  visitors 
had  taken  his  departure;  but  no 
one  who  entered  the  house  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  his  existence. 
He  did  his  work  in  silence,  and  the 
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words  which  were  taken  down  were 
known  to  no  one  but  himself  and 
his  employer.  One  of  the  knobs  in 
the  wall  opened  up  telephonic  com- 
munication with  Albany,  where,  as 
everybody  is  aware,  the  legislation 
for  the  great  State  of  New  York 
is  carried  on ;  another  communicat- 
ed with  Boston,  and  a  third  with 
Philadelphia — for  great  capitalists 
lived  in  those  cities,  and  Mr  Dex- 
ter File  held  important  relations 
with  the  chief  of  them.  The  tick- 
ing behind  the  curtain  came  from 
a  private  telegraph  wire  which  was 
connected  with  an  Atlantic  cable, 
and  this  cable  was  practically  the 
private  property  of  Mr  File.  It 
enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  exact 
state  of  affairs  in  every  market  in 
Europe  at  any  moment,  and  some- 
times to  communicate  to  his  agents 
in  London  and  Paris  information 
which  caused  no  slight  perturba- 
tion in  those  markets,  especially  as 
regards  the  securities  of  Mr  File's 
native  land.  It  had  cost  a  fortune 
to  lay  this  cable,  but  it  had  earned 
a  much  larger  one  in  various  ways; 
and  Dexter  File  knew  perfectly 
well  that  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  get  rid  of  it  whenever  it  had 
fully  served  his  purpose. 

In  the  iron  safe  were  records  of 
transactions  in  stocks  which  would 
have  staggered  a  Rothschild.  Most 
men,  even  of  large  ideas,  are  con- 
tent to  deal  with  thousands,  or 
with  tens  of  thousands;  Dexter 
File's  dealings  were  frequently  with 
millions.  The  formation  of  gigan- 
tic combinations  destined  to  pro- 
duce results  more  or  less  important 
wherever  a  stock  exchange  existed; 
the  organisation  of  an  immense 
speculation  in  which  the  principal 
railroads  of  the  entire  American 
continent  would  be  affected ;  the 
contrivance  of  a  scheme  by  which 
some  popular  enterprise  would  be 
exposed,  or  a  discredited  project 
rendered  suddenly  popular, — such 
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was  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
Mr  Dexter  File  carried  on  in  this 
room.  This  work  absorbed  all  his 
thoughts.  He  did  not  drink,  he 
did  not  smoke;  books  he  never 
read ;  he  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  temptations  of  the  usual  pleas- 
ures of  life.  It  was  useless  to  ask 
him  out  to  dinner,  for  he  would 
not  go ;  one  description  of  food 
was  the  same  to  him  as  another. 
His  dinner  was  generally  over  in 
ten  minutes.  He  had  no  animosi- 
ties, and  very  few  friendships.  No 
woman  had  ever  been  seen  inside 
his  house — except,  of  course,  his 
domestics,  and  they  seldom  came 
in  his  way.  Yet,  although  Dex- 
ter File  had  so  few  associates,  he 
would  not  have  known  what  was 
meant  if  anybody  had  told  him 
that  he  led  a  solitary  life. 

Many  men  at  various  times  had 
declared  war  to  the  knife  against 
Mr  File,  and  had  gone  forth  with 
the  determination  to  make  an  end 
of  him  and  his  career.  They  soon 
found  that  they  might  as  well  have 
fought  against  the  stars.  Sooner 
or  later  they  fled  from  the  field  in 
dismay,  defeated,  and  most  likely 
ruined.  No  one  knew  even  the 
least  of  File's  plans ;  for  he  had  no 
confidants,  and  never  talked  about 
his  affairs  to  any  one,  under  any 
circumstances  which  surrounded 
him.  He  was  never  troubled  with 
those  weak  moments  which  come 
to  others,  when  no  watch  is  set 
upon  the  tongue,  and  when  confi- 
dences are  given  to  be  afterwards 
betrayed.  Mr  File's  belief  was  that 
no  man  was  to  be  trusted — still 
less  any  woman.  His  taciturnity 
was  one  great  secret  of  his  power ; 
it  made  men  fear  him,  and  it  also 
made  them  trust  him.  It  was  well 
known  that  whatever  might  hap- 
pen, Dexter  File  would  disclose 
nothing.  Congressional  commit- 
tees, one  after  another,  had  sum- 
moned him  before  them ;  but  al- 
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though  he  answered  all  their  ques- 
tions, they  never  found  out  what 
they  wanted  to  know.  File  was 
perfectly  frank  and  straightfor- 
ward to  all  appearance,  only  he 
told  them  nothing.  The  secrets 
which  committees  tried  to  explore 
were  locked  up  in  his  own  breast ; 
and  no  one,  whether  friend  or  foe, 
had  ever  been  able  to  find  the  key. 

Two  gentlemen  were  seated  with 
Mr  Dexter  File  in  the  back  room 
just  described  :  one,  sleek,  round, 
and  bald-headed,  was  Mr  Mink, 
who  knew  as  much  of  File's  affairs 
as  any  man  could  be  said  to  do, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  be  his 
most  trusted  friend  ;  the  other,  a 
dark-eyed,  black-haired,  vivacious 
little  man,  was  none  other  than 
the  King  of  the  Lobby,  known 
in  Washington  as  Don  Pedro — the 
most  good-natured  man  alive,  and 
the  most  successful  in  driving 
conviction  home  to  the  minds  of 
wavering  Congressmen.  When  a 
man  was  uncertain  as  to  which 
way  he  intended  to  vote,  an  inter- 
view of  a  few  minutes  with  Don 
Pedro  was  usually  found  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  come  to 
a  decision.  There  were  few  indeed 
who  were  capable  of  resisting  his 
persuasive  powers.  In  his  bed- 
room at  Washington  there  was  a 
little  table  which  was  wonderfully 
responsive  to  the  will  of  Mr  File. 
He  would  touch  a  knob  in  his 
private  office  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
Don  Pedro  would  instantly  hear  a 
bell  ring,  and  presently  a  long  slip 
of  paper  would  unroll  itself  from 
the  little  table,  and  on  that  paper 
he  would  find  printed  all  that  File 
wished  him,  at  the  moment,  to 
know.  It  was  in  obedience  to  a 
summons  communicated  to  him  in 
this  way  that  he  was  now  closeted 
with  his  principal. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
clicking  with  the  telegraph  instru- 
ments, for  the  business  which  had 
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called  these  three  men  together 
was  of  greater  importance  than 
usual,  and  it  required  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  agents  in  various 
distant  cities.  But  in  a  few  min- 
utes all  was  silent  again.  And 
then  it  appeared  that  Don  Pedro 
had  a  few  words  to  say. 

"  We  shall  have  some  trouble 
over  that  bill  which  our  friend 
wants,"  said  he  to  Mink — for  File 
was  writing,  or  pretended  to  be. 
"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion to  it." 

"  From  what  quarter  ? "  asked 
File,  looking  up. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  that  our  best 
speaker,  Blower,  has  gone  .back 
on  us.  It  will  be  hard  to  do  with- 
out him.  Do  you  still  attach  much 
importance  to  getting  this  bill 
passed  ? " 

"  I  have  not  changed  my  mind 
about  it  in  any  way,"  said  File. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  Blower  ?" 

"  He  has  changed  his  mind ; 
that's  all  I  can  get  out  of  him." 

"  Then  let  him  change  it  back 
again.  It  will  be  his  wisest  plan." 
File  thought  of  certain  notes  which 
contained  a  record  of  a  conversa- 
tion  that  had  taken  place  between 
Blower  and  himself  in  that  very 
room.  It  might  be  necessary  to  let 
the  Congressman  know  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  notes.  But  that 
was  a  measure  which  he  was  very 
reluctant  to  adopt. 

"  I  cannot  make  him  out,"  con- 
tinued Don  Pedro,  taking  a  cigar 
out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket  and 
putting  it  in  his  mouth  without 
lighting  it.  "  He  says  he  has 
conscientious  scruples." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said 
File,  with  much  gravity  ;  "  they  are 
generally  rather  expensive  things  to 
me.  How  long  has  he  had  them  1 " 

"A  week  or  two.  He  thought 
the  bill  unobjectionable  at  first; 
now  he  says  he  has  taken  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  his  duty." 
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"Is  that  so?  How  much  did 
you  offer  him  ?  " 

"  Five  thousand  dollars." 

"  Double  it ;  see  what  effect  that 
will  have  upon  his  conscience. 
We  must  have  this  affair  arranged, 
and  Blower  is  necessary.  Five 
thousand  was  no  price  at  all  to 
offer  him.  You  are  so  fond  of 
your  money,  Don  Pedro,  that  you 
hate  to  part  with  it." 

"  Well,  I  can  but  try  him  again," 
said  the  King  of  the  Lobby,  rub- 
bing his  b)ack,  stubbly  hair  very 
hard,  still  sucking  at  his  cigar. 

"  Do  ;  use  your  best  arguments," 
continued  Dexter  File,  with  a  hard 
sort  of  smile.  "  Convince  his 
judgment.  That  is  what  they  call 
it,  isn't  it,  Mink  ? " 

"  I  guess  that's  the  talk,"  ob- 
served Mink,  briefly.  "  Judgment 
is  rather  up  in  the  market  just  now." 

"  It  generally  is  when  I  happen 
to  want  it.  But  what  about  your 
other  men,  Don  Pedro  ?  Are  they 
getting  uneasy  in  their  consciences 
too  ? " 

"Not  very  bad;  I  reckon  they 
can  be  fixed.  At  any  rate,  I  can 
count  on  enough  to  put  this  bill 
through  any  day  you  like.  Tucker 
of  Okolona  will  vote  for  it :  Tucker 
is  a  cheap  man,  and  never  suspects 
anything  wrong.  A  cocktail  and 
a  hundred-dollar  bill  will  do  his 
business  at  any  time.  Flap,  of 
Illinois,  we  shall  want — I  think 
he  would  be  a  most  useful  man." 

"  Ask  him  to  dinner,"  said  Mink, 
who  hated  formal  dinners  almost 
as  much  as  Dexter  File  himself  : 
"if  he  survives  it,  you  can  do 
what  you  like  with  him ;  if  he 
doesn't,  you  can  do  without  him." 

"  I  have  asked  him  for  to-mor- 
row night.  With  canvas -backs 
and  unlimited  champagne,  much 
may  be  done  with  an  Illinois  Con- 
gressman. Then  we  shall  begin 
operations  next  week,  Mr  File  ? " 

"On   Tuesday.     You  will   hear 


from  me  that  morning."  He  nod- 
ded to  the  great  lobbyist,  and  Don 
Pedro,  who  had  by  this  time 
chewed  up  nearly  half  his  cigar, 
passed  out.  Then  File,  making  a 
sign  to  Mink  to  remain  where  he 
was,  took  up  a  pile  of  letters  from 
the  table,  and  singled  out  one  which 
bore  the  English  post -mark.  It 
was  a  letter  which  Richard  Mar- 
grave had  written  to  him  after  his 
conversation  with  the  lawyer.  It 
described  the  difficulty  in  which  he 
suddenly  found  himself  placed,  and 
dwelt  briefly,  but  in  a  way  which 
seemed  to  be  not  without  its  effect 
on  Dexter  File,  on  his  anxieties  con- 
cerning his  daughter.  "  You  will 
see,"  he  wrote,  "the  necessity  of 
my  finding  out  who  were  my  wife's 
parents,  and  where  she  was  born. 
It  is  my  only  hope.  The  people 
by  whom  she  was  brought  up,  and 
whom,  as  you  are  aware,  I  looked 
upon  as  her  parents,  are  dead.  You 
alone  of  my  friends  know  all  her 
history.  You  can  be  the  means  of 
enabling  me  to  repel  the  threatened 
attack  upon  my  property,  and  thus 
of  saving  my  daughter  from  mis- 
fortune— it  may  even  be,  from 
want,  for  I  have  no  means  apart 
from  the  estate  left  me  by  my 
father.  Let  me,  then,  ask  you  to 
help  me  if  you  can — and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  either  your  will- 
ingness or  your  ability  to  do  so." 

Dexter  File  read  this  letter  more 
than  once,  and  held  it  long  in  his 
hand,  pondering  what  reply  he 
should  make  to  it.  It  was  quite 
true  that  he  knew  everything  that 
could  be  known  about  Margrave's 
wife.  He  recollected  her  as  a  child, 
when  circumstances  placed  her 
under  the  charge  of  persons  who 
were  strangers  to  him.  He  had 
lost  sight  of  her  for  some  few  years  ; 
but  as  she  advanced  towards  wom- 
anhood he  saw  her  occasionally, 
and  he  was,  as  Margrave  had  said, 
present  at  her  marriage. 
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File  had  not  only  known  Mar- 
grave's wife,  but  he  had  also  known 
her  parents,  and  recalled  them  both 
as  he  sat  plunged  in  a  deep  reverie, 
twisting  Margrave's  letter  between 
his  fingers.  The  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  place  in  which  Dexter 
himself  was  born — a  quiet  little 
spot  in  the  centre  of  New  York 
State,  consisting  of  a  few  scattered 
farmhouses  and  a  cross-roads  store. 
He  worked  hard,  was  gifted  with 
great  natural  abilities,  and  very 
soon  found  Tonawanda  too  small 
for  him.  He  started  off  to  make 
his  fortune,  and  Dexter  File  had 
often  seen  his  name  in  the  New 
York  papers ;  but  for  some  years 
before  Margrave's  marriage,  File 
had  held  little  communication  with 
his  old  friends.  He  had  outgrown 
them,  and  perhaps  they  had  almost 
forgotten  him.  But  he  went  to  the 
marriage,  in  consideration  of  his 
long  intimacy  with  the  father  of 
the  bride. 

As  for  the  mother,  she  was  a 
woman  whom  File  could  also  dis- 
tinctly recall,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years.  In  her  early 
days  she  had  been  a  beautiful 
woman — tall,  dark,  and  with  sin- 
gularly fascinating  eyes.  For  a 
year  or  so  after  her  marriage  she 
was  a  model  wife  ;  but  too  soon  the 
life  of  her  husband,  immersed  as  he 
was  in  his  business,  became  intol- 
erable to  her.  She  was  young,  and 
perhaps  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  should  have 
attractions  for  her  which  they  did 
not  possess  for  her  husband,  whose 
thoughts  were  all  concentrated  on 
one  object  —  to  get  rich.  For  a 
time  the  husband  suspected  and 
feared  nothing,  which  was  perhaps 
a  mistake  ;  then  he  suspected  too 
much,  which  was  a  still  greater 
mistake.  The  wife  declared  that 
she  was  guilty  of  nothing  worse 
than  heedlessness  and  levity  ;  the 
husband  judged  her  harshly,  and 


left  her  to  her  fate.  Then  a  child 
was  born,  and  the  husband  refused 
to  acknowledge  child  or  mother — 
and  there,  for  him,  the  tragedy 
came  to  an  end. 

Dexter  remembered  it  all  well: 
the  suffering  of  the  father — for 
though  hard  and  severe,  he  was  by 
no  means  a  man  destitute  of  feel- 
ing ;  the  death  of  the  mother ;  the 
fate  of  the  child,  brought  up  among 
strangers,  not  unprovided  for  by 
the  father  who  disowned  her,  but 
left  in  ignorance  of  him,  knowing 
nought  either  of  his  guidance  or 
his  love.  It  was  a  vision  of  the 
past  which  sent  a  pang  of  misery 
even  into  that  iron  soul. 

The  daughter  thus  adopted  by 
her  mother's  friends,  became  Mar- 
grave's wife.  He  believed,  as  he 
had  told  the  lawyer,  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  family  whose 
name  she  bore.  Her  beauty  was 
great,  and  Margrave  was  at  an 
impressionable  age.  The  courtship 
was  brief :  there  were  few  friends 
present  at  the  marriage,  but  among 
them  was  Dexter  File,  whose  pres- 
ent was  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
Treasury  note,  which  he  slipped 
into  the  bride's  hand  on  bidding 
her  good-bye.  It  was  a  token  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  her  parents, 
who,  long  years  before,  had  been 
his  most  intimate  friends,  in  days 
when  he  could  yet  boast  of  having 
friends. 

Everything  came  back  to  the 
capitalist's  mind  as  he  sat  looking 
at  Margrave's  letter.  What  was 
he  now  *o  say  in  answer  to  it  ? 
Were  there  not  many  circumstances 
which  even  he  could  scarcely  ex- 
plain? He  could  solve  some  of 
Margrave's  doubts  ;  but  there  were 
others  which  he  could  not  solve — 
there  would  still  be  left  much  that 
would  remain  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness even  to  his  own  eyes. 

"You  remember,"  he  said  at 
length  to  his  companion,  "  the 
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woman  who  lived  in  Onondaga 
some  years  ago,  and  whose  daughter 
married  that  young  Englishman 
you  sometimes  used  to  meet  here?" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mink,  with  a 
quick  glance  at  File ;  "  has  she 
turned  up  again1? 

"No;  I  almost  wish  she  had. 
Do  you  know  what  became  of 
her  ? " 

"She  was  in  New  York  for 
some  time,  but  it  is  many  years 
ago.  I  thought  she  was  dead." 

"That  is  one  thing  which  I 
want  to  find  out."  Mink  seemed 
to  be  thinking  the  matter  over 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
he  said — - 

"  Why  not  go  to  Captain  Clinch? 
Depend  upon  it,  he  is  your  man. 
He  will  know  as  much  about  her 
as  you  would  care  to  hear  —  per- 
haps more.  He  never  loses  sight 
of  anybody,  and  he  has  reason  to 
remember  her" 

"What  reason1?  I  never  heard 
of  it." 

"Well,  he  was  a  great  friend 
of  M 'Stinger  the  actor,  and  you 
recollect  that  the  woman  we  are 
speaking  of  travelled  with  M 'Sting- 
er's company.  M 'Stinger  died  ra- 
ther suddenly,  and  some  suspicion 
fell  upon  her.  Clinch  will  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

"  I  will  see  him,"  said  File. 
Presently  he  added,  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  is  thinking  aloud, 
"  It  was  strange  that  the  wife  of 
this  Englishman  should  have  gone 
pretty  much  the  same  road  as  her 
mother.  It  must  have  run  in  the 
blood." 

Hosea  Mink  looked  very  grave. 
Evidently  the  theme  upon  which 
File  had  suddenly  touched  was  by 
no  means  an  agreeable  one  to  him. 
He  looked  at  the  capitalist  for  a 
moment  in  a  questioning  manner, 
and  then  he  said — 

"  The  mother  was  innocent, 
whatever  the  daughter  may  have 
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been.  I  have  never  had  the  slight- 
est doubt  about  that." 

"  So  you  have  always  said  ;  but 
unfortunately  you  could  never  get 
her  husband  to  believe  it." 

"More's  the  pity.  If  I  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  looked 
after  his  daughter  more  than  he 
did ;  and  that  might  have  been 
better  for  her,  as  well  as  for  this 
friend  of  yours,  Mr  Margrave, 
whom  she  married " 

"And  ran  away  from,"  said 
File,  quickly.  "As  I  say,  it  was 
in  the  blood.  But  the  father  paid 
for  the  education  of  the  girl,  did 
he  not  ? " 

"  So  the  Vances  always  said." 

"  And  they  treated  her  as  their 
own  child.  She  wanted  for  noth- 
ing. How  did  she  suffer  by  being 
left  in  their  care1?  What  could 
her  father — as  you  call  him — have 
done  for  her  more  than  they  did  1 " 

"That's  all  very  well  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  the  father  was  wrong 
in  laying  the  mother's  sin  at  the 
daughter's  door,  and  refusing  to 
acknowledge  her  as  his  child." 

Then  nothing  more  was  said  on 
either  side  for  several  minutes.  File 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"It  is  too  late,"  he  said,  "to 
talk  about  that  old  story.  It  is 
another  matter  I  want  to  look  into 
now.  Good  night.  I  will  take 
your  advice  and  see  Clinch." 

"Good  night,"  said  Mink,  rising 
quickly,  evidently  much  relieved 
at  his  release. 

But  Dexter  File  sat  there  still, 
neither  moving  nor  regarding  any- 
thing around  him,  plunged  in 
thought.  Then  he  turned  to  his 
desk,  and  sat  down  and  answered 
Margrave's  letter  —  an  answer  of 
three  or  four  lines  only ;  for  whe- 
ther in  writing  or  in  speaking,  he 
never  wasted  a  word.  At  last  he 
turned  out  the  lights  and  went  to 
bed;  but  even  then  he  could  not 
at  first  banish  from  his  mind  the 
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sad  story  which  the  letter  had  re-  I  will  try  to  manage  it.     In  the 

vived.     "  It  may  be,"  he  thought,  meantime,    I   will    go    to    sleep." 

"  that  Margrave's  daughter  will  be  And    as   he  was   one    of   the  few 

different ;   the   dark    drop   in   the  lucky  mortals  who  can  command 

blood   cannot    last    for    ever.      I  sleep  at  will,  he  was  soon  buried 

should  like  to  see  her.     Some  day  in  forgetfulness. 


CHAPTER   VIII. — A   SECRET   CONSULTATION. 


Everybody  in  New  York  knew 
that  Dexter  File  was  one  of  the 
richest  of  its  inhabitants.  Some 
people  liked  to  say  that  he  was 
the  richest  of  all ;  but  then  they 
chose  to  forget  for  the  moment 
the  fortune  of  the  Vandervoor 
family,  which,  although  it  had  only 
been  growing  for  a  couple  of  gen- 
erations, already  reached  colossal 
proportions — to  say  nothing  of  the 
riches  amassed  by  the  Van  Toffs, 
of  the  genuine  Knickerbocker 
stock.  The  Van  Toffs  lived  in 
a  large,  old-fashioned  house,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden,  in  the  Second 
Avenue  :  like  true  Knickerbockers 
as  they  were,  they  had  kept  to  the 
original  Dutch  quarter  of  the  city, 
and  declined  to  bend  the  knee,  or 
even  to  make  an  obeisance  afar  off, 
to  the  great  god  Mammon,  which 
modern  New  Yorkers  had  set  up 
in  Fifth  Avenue.  Nowhere  is 
pride  of  family  and  good  descent 
more  tenaciously  clung  to  than  in 
America.  The  descendants  of  the 
"  first  families  "  of  Virginia,  or  of 
the  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts, 
or  of  the  Knickerbockers  of  New 
York,  are  among  the  least  likely 

nle  in  the  world  to  admit  the 
cine  of  universal  equality.  In 
the  old  streets  near  the  East  River 
in  New  York,  there  are  still  some 
spacious  and  comfortable  houses 
left — the  abodes  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Mynheers,  who  once  bought 
the  island  of  the  Indians  for  a 
handful  of  tobacco  and  a  few  rolls 
of  skins.  Now  and  then,  when 
one  of  the  good  old  stock  dies, 
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everybody  is  astonished  at  the  im- 
mense amount  of  money  which  he 
leaves  behind ;  and  most  of  this 
money  goes  into  safe  hands,  where 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish.  It  was  there- 
fore an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Dexter  File  was  the  richest  man 
in  the  city.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  put  the  matter  would  be  that 
which  he  once  adopted  himself : 
"I  guess  I  am  richer  than  any 
American  ought  to  be."  And  most 
Americans  were  on  this  point  de- 
cidedly of  Mr  Dexter  File's  opinion. 
Among  the  people  who  thus 
agreed  with  him  were  numerous 
representatives  of  that  universal 
class  which  lives  and  thrives  upon 
the  industry  and  thrift  of  others — 
the  freebooters  who  hang  upon  the 
outskirts  of  society,  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  spring  at  its 
throat.  Mr  File's  house  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  every  member 
of  this  class ;  and  it  was  equally  well 
known,  that  although  he  might  not 
keep  large  sums  of  ready  money  in 
an  old  stocking  under  his  bed,  yet 
that  his  big  iron  safe  contained 
documents  which  were  quite  as 
valuable  as  money,  and  which 
might  be  turned  into  it  with  very 
little  trouble  by  almost  any  one 
who  happened  to  get  hold  of  them. 
The  railroad  securities  hoarded 
within  that  safe  were  always  worth 
at  least  ten  millions  of  pounds — so 
much  Mr  File  invariably  kept  by 
him  as  a  little  reserve.  And  be- 
sides these,  there  were  Government 
notes  and  bonds,  and  certain  letters 
2s 
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and  papers,  which  were  of  quite  as 
much  value  to  the  persons  interest- 
ed in  them  as  ingots  of  gold.  These 
papers  were  of  so  much  importance, 
that  their  publication  would  have 
caused  more  consternation  in  Wash- 
ington than  a  destructive  earth- 
quake. 

And  yet  no  attempt  had  ever 
been  made  to  rob  Mr  File's  dwell- 
ing, whereas  some  of  his  neighbours 
had  suffered  more  than  once  from 
the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
various  gentlemen  who  were  skilled 
in  the  use  of  new  and  improved 
instruments  for  gaining  entrance  to 
a  house  without  the  consent  of  its 
inmates.  The  secret  of  Mr  File's 
immunity  from  these  visits  was 
simple,  although  no  one  had  ever 
found  it  out.  He  knew  far  too 
much  about  the  police  to  go  to 
them  for  advice  or  assistance.  One 
evening,  in  response  to  a  hint  which 
he  had  let  fall  to  Mr  Mink,  a  gentle- 
manly-looking man,  with  smoothly 
shaved  cheeks  and  a  dark  mous- 
tache, and  wearing  a  large  diamond 
solitaire  in  his  shirt  -  front,  pre- 
sented himself  at  Mr  File's  house, 
and  was  instantly  admitted.  His 
appearance  was  so  much  in  his 
favour,  that  he  completely  capti- 
vated the  heart  of  the  Irish  girl 
who  opened  the  door;  and  there 
was  some  excuse  for  her,  for  this 
gentleman  and  his  diamond  stud 
were  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
a  great  success  with  her  sex.  A 
pleasanter- looking  man  one  could 
scarcely  meet  with  ;  and  if  a  large 
lump  somewhat  disfigured  one  side 
of  his  face,  that  was  merely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  a 
fresh  "  chaw  "  of  the  far  -  famed 
Virginia  Solace  just  before  enter- 
ing the  house.  If  a  man  is  to  be 
condemned  for  chewing  tobacco, 
the  whole  population  of  the  West, 
and  a  large  part  of  that  of  the 
East,  might  as  well  be  "  wiped 
out "  at  once. 


[May 

This  quiet  young  man  was  in 
reality  none  other  than  the  famous 
Dandy  Clinch,  captain  of  the 
Bowery  gang  ;  and  the  distinction 
of  the  Bowery  gang  was,  that  it 
controlled  all  the  other  gangs  in 
New  York.  Captain  Clinch  was 
the  absolute  ruler  of  his  forces ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  he  deserved 
his  position,  for  he  had  two  good 
points  in  his  character  which  many 
persons  who  are  not  thieves  can- 
not boast  of  —  his  word  could 
always  be  trusted,  and  he  was  as 
brave  as  a  lion.  Dexter  File  knew 
of  these  merits ;  but  he  also  knew 
that  the  Captain  had  one  or  two 
grave  faults  mingled  with  his  vir- 
tues, and  it  was  perhaps  in  the 
hope  of  getting  him  to  correct 
these  that  he  sent  for  him  on  this 
particular  occasion. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Dandy 
remained  closeted  with  the  great 
financier  nearly  half  an  hour,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  emerged 
with  a  very  cheerful  smile  on  his 
good-looking  face,  and  with  the 
"chaw"  well  established  in  his 
other  cheek.  Mr  File  himself 
showed  him  to  the  door.  The 
Irish  maid,  who  had  been  on  the 
watch  for  the  departure  of  the 
brigand  chief,  heard  the  following 
fragment  of  conversation ;  and 
there  was  nothing  in  it  to  con- 
sole her  for  missing  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  Dandy  again — 

"Then  that  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary  ? "  It  was  Mr  File  who 
said  this. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  take  no  further 
trouble." 

"And  if  I  should  have  a  visit 
from  any  of  your  boys,  I  am  to 
send  for  you  at  once?" 

"  They  will  not  come,  sir— take 
my  word  for  it.  You  might  leave 
all  your  doors  unlocked  every 
night,  and  not  a  pin  would  be 
missing  in  the  morning." 

"  Very  well ;  remember  you  are 
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to  call  here  and  see  me  once  every 
quarter." 

Captain  Clinch  undertook  to  re- 
member that;  and  it  is  only  just 
to  him  to  say  that  his  visits  were 
made  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
and  that  in  the  intervals  between 
them  nothing  whatever  occurred 
to  give  rise  to  the  slightest  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  Mr 
File.  The  Dandy  was  always 
allowed  to  see  the  great  man,  and 
always  had  a  few  minutes'  talk 
with  him,  and  invariably  left  the 
house  buttoning  up  his  breast- 
pocket with  an  air  of  perfect 
content  with  Mr  File  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  had 
gone  on  for  several  years  with- 
out the  slightest  variation  in  the 
programme. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  quar- 
terly visit  of  Captain  Clinch  was 
due  on  the  night  following  that 
upon  which  File  had  deliberated 
so  long  upon  Margrave's  letter. 
The  leviathan  of  American  rail- 
roads was  quite  ready  for  his 
honest  friend ;  the  accustomed 
roll  of  Treasury  notes  was  lying 
upon  the  table  by  his  side.  Punc- 
tually at  the  appointed  hour  the 
Dandy  made  his  appearance,  and 
sat  himself  down  in  an  arm-chair, 
and  furtively  surveyed  the  finan- 
cier with  the  deepest  attention. 
Everybody  who  came  into  Dexter 
File's  presence  did  the  same ;  for 
he  had  done  such  incredible  things, 
and  he  kept  himself  so  secluded 
from  the  world,  that  there  was 
greater  curiosity  to  see  him  than 
there  was  to  see  all  the  wonderful 
objects  ever  raked  together  by  Mr 
Barnum.  He  was  a  man  of  per- 
haps sixty  years  of  age  or  there- 
abouts— tall,  thin,  and  grey,  with 
piercing  eyes  half  hidden  beneath 
a  heavy  canopy  of  bushy  eyebrows. 
It  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  look 
fairly  into  those  eyes,  not  only  be- 
cause they  were  set  so  far  back  in 
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the  head,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  their  owner  was  peculiarly 
skilled  in  the  art  of  avoiding  the 
scrutiny  of  any  one  with  whom  he 
happened  to  be  holding  a  conver- 
sation. In  manner,  Dexter  File 
was  quiet  and  self-possessed,  and 
in  speech,  as  it  has  been  said,  he 
was  very  reserved.  It  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  any 
clue  to  his  thoughts  or  purposes, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  at  all 
surprising  that  Captain  Clinch  was 
no  wiser  after  his  study  of  that 
imperturbable  visage  than  he  was 
before. 

While  Clinch  was  trying  to  read 
Mr  File's  thoughts,  the  great  cap- 
italist himself  was  arranging  in 
proper  order  the  questions  he  in- 
tended to  ask  ;  for  there  was  no- 
thing that  he  hated  more  than  to 
travel  twice  over  the  same  ground, 
or  to  use  two  words  where  one 
could  be  made  to  do. 

"  Nothing  happened,  sir  ?  "  asked 
the  Captain,  respectfully.  He  very 
seldom  addressed  any  one  as  "  sir." 
He  was  a  true  American,  and  looked 
upon  the  use  of  "  sir  "  as  the  mark 
of  an  inferior  race — of  "  British- 
ers," for  instance.  But  in  Dexter's 
case  he  was  overawed  :  there  was 
something  about  the  man  which 
made  him  subdued  and  respectful 
in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Dexter,  and 
he  handed  over  the  little  roll  which 
had  been  placed  in  readiness  upon 
his  desk.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  worthy  Captain  would 
have  taken  this  packet  and  his 
leave  at  the  same  time ;  but  there 
was  something  in  his  employer's 
manner  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  an  additional  communication 
might  be  expected.  He  waited 
patiently  until  it  pleased  the  great 
man  to  speak. 

"  Do  you  recollect,"  said  Dexter 
File  at  length,  "  old  Charley  Box, 
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the  manager  of  the  Bowery  Theatre 
in  former  days  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  Mr  File ;  he's 
only  been  dead  about  five  years. 
He  died  soon  after  his  failure 
through  his  losses  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  A  good  many  people 
lose  their  money  there." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  Then  they  should 
keep  away  from  it.  Was  there  not 
an  actor  named  M 'Stinger  once  in 
Box's  employ  1 " 

"  I  guess  there  was  ;  and  a  first- 
class  actor  he  was — better  than 
any  of  them  foreigners  from  the 
other  side,  Macready  and  that  lot. 
You  ought  to  have  seen  him  play 
Macbeth.  When  it  came  to  the 
fighting  scene,  you  might  have 
heard  him  down  to  the  Battery. 
His  voice  made  the  house  shake." 

"That  must  have  been  a  treat. 
And  what  became  of  him  ?  " 

"  The  same  as  becomes  of  all  of 
us,  Mr  File — he  died.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  mine,  and  I  knew 
the  woman  who  was  always  around 
with  him  towards  the  last.  And 
a  mighty  queer  story  that  was,  too. 
He  was  in  love  with  her,  but  I 
don't  think  she  cared  for  him. 
That's  the  way  of  women;  if  you 
want  them  to  care  for  you,  never 
let  them  see  you  care  for  them. 
Poor  M 'Stinger  was  not  up  to  that; 
and  a  hard  time  he  had  of  it, 
according  to  what  I  heard." 

"What  was  the  trouble?" 

"  On  one  of  M'Stinger's  tours  " 
— the  Captain  called  it  towers — 
"he  fell  in  with  a  woman  who  was 
a  novice  on  the  stage,  although 
she  had  played  as  an  amatoor  half 
round  the  country.  M 'Stinger 
took  up  with  her,  and  she  went 
with  him  out  West ;  for  she  was 
a  mighty  smart  woman,  and  good- 
looking  at  that  time,  although 
most  people  were  afraid  of  her — 
she  had  such  an  all-fired  temper. 
At  any  rate,  poor  M 'Stinger  got 
completely  under  her  thumb,  and 
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took  more  and  more  to  drink ;  and 
they  say  she  used  to  help  him  at 
it,  so  that  at  last  Mac  had  nothing 
left  but  the  house  which  he  lived 
in,  and  which  he  had  bought  years 
before.  Well,  sir,  one  morning,  as 
the  policeman  was  going  his  rounds, 
what  should  he  see  in  front  of 
Mac's  door  but  Mac  himself,  breath- 
ing hard,  but  unconscious ;  and  so 
he  remained  for  about  two  hours, 
and  then  he  handed  in  his  checks. 
That  was  the  end  of  M 'Stinger. 
No  actor  to  touch  him  now,  Mr 
File — Booth  is  not  a  patch  upon 
him." 

"  Where  was  the  woman  all  this 
time  ? " 

"  She  was  in  her  own  lodgings ; 
for,  you  see,  she  did  not  live  in  poor 
Mac's  house.  She  did  not  like 
him  well  enough  to  do  that.  Some 
people  felt  kind  o'  sorry  for  her. 
But  the  day  after  the  funeral  she 
produced  a  deed  which  made  over 
to  her  the  house  and  everything 
in  it,  from  basement  to  roof ;  and 
it  turned  out  that  this  deed  had 
been  executed  the  very  day  before 
Mac  was  found  lying  in  front  of 
his  own  door.  After  that,  people 
began  to  look  at  her  sideways, 
especially  as  it  came  out  that  Mac 
had  been  at  her  house  all  the  night 
before,  and  hadn't  long  left  her 
when  he  was  picked  up." 

"And  so  there  was  some  sus- 
picion of  foul  play,  eh?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Mr  File,  Mac 
generally  went  to  bed  a  little 
wavy." 

"  Wavy  ? "  repeated  File. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  sir — 
he  was  a  little  too  fond  of  the  Bour- 
bon. The  doctor  said  he  had  had 
an  apoplectic  fit,  probably  caused  by 
intoxication;  and  so  nothing  was 
done.  But  the  woman  was  watched 
for  some  time,  and  she  knew  it ; 
and  little  facts  gradually  came  out 
which  sort  o'  settled  suspicion  upon 
her.  But  the  police  did  not  like 
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to  take  her,  for  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  set  against  the  doctor's." 

"  And  so  she  ran  away  ? " 

"  Ran  away  !  Guess  not.  She 
jest  sot  right  down  where  she  was 
until  the  whole  thing  had  pretty 
nigh  blown  over,  when  one  day 
a  woman  who  had  lived  with  her 
as  a  servant,  let  out  a  story  which 
made  the  police  wake  up  pretty 
lively  ;  but  my  lady  took  the  hint, 
and  neither  she  nor  the  servant 
has  ever  been  seen  again." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  where  this 
woman  —  M 'Stinger's  friend  —  is 
now  ? " 

"An  idee,  but  that's  about  all. 
I  reckon  she's  somewhere  in  South 
America,  for  she  was  traced  to 
Cuba.  No  doubt  she  could  make 
money  there,  for  she  was  a  real 
elegant  actress.  I  wonder  you 
never  saw  her,  sir.  But  you  don't 
go  to  the  theatre  1 " 

"  Not  very  often,  Captain.  But 
didn't  this  woman  give  up  the 
stage  1 " 

"I  never  heard  that  she  did. 
She  was  too  fond  of  it  to  give  it 
up.  If  you  wanted  to  find  her, 
Mr  File,  I  guess  it  could  be  done 
— at  least,  we'd  hunt  the  trail  hard 
for  you." 

"  Do  you  say  the  police  wanted 
her!"  said  File,  taking  no  notice 
of  this  offer. 

"  Well,  they  did  for  a  time ;  but 
my  opinion  is,  they  couldn't  have 
done  much  if  they  had  found  her. 
I  always  believed  she  did  no  harm, 
except  to  gammon  M 'Stinger  out 
of  his  house.  Drink  will  kill  a 
man  as  sure  as  poison  if  he  takes 
enough  of  it,  and  Mac  took  enough 
for  a  dozen  men.  The  woman  was 
said  to  be  very  respectably  con- 
nected, but  I  never  heard  rightly 
who  she  was." 
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"  The  city  seems  pretty  quiet 
just  now,"  said  File,  suddenly 
changing  the  subject. 

"Everything  very  dull,  sir,  my 
business  included.  The  boys  haven't 
had  a  stroke  of  luck  for  six  months 
and  more." 

Then  Captain  Clinch  got  up  to 
withdraw,  for  he  saw  that  his  em- 
ployer had  no  more  to  say.  As 
his  hand  was  on  the  door,  File 
turned  suddenly  and  asked  him 
one  more  question. 

"What  did  you  say  was  the 
name  of  the  woman  you  have  been 
talking  of  ? " 

"  Mrs  M 'Stinger  do  you  mean, 
sir  1 " 

"  Is  that  what  she  was  called  ? " 

"Sometimes.  And  yet  people 
say  that  they  never  lived  together. 
Her  real  name  was  a  shorter  one 
than  that,  and  she  was  always 
known  by  it  while  she  was  in  the 
West.  But  she  changed  it  after 
she  went  from  there — that's  how 
it  is  that  everybody  lost  sight  of 
her." 

"And  her  stage  name  in  the 
West  ? " 

"Was  Vance,  Mr  File— Rachel 
Yance.  No  doubt  she  is  dead  by 
this  time  ;  it  is  a  good  many  years 
ago  since  she  was  last  heard  of — 
at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Rachel 
Vance  was  the  name.  Shall  I  try 
to  find  her  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  I  know  nothing  about 
her.  Your  story  interested  me. 
No  doubt  you  could  tell  many  a 
curious  tale,  Captain?" 

"  I  reckon  I  could,  sir.  Queer 
things  have  happened  in  New 
York." 

"  It  is  all  pretty  much  as  I 
thought,"  said  File  to  himself  as 
the  door  closed  on  his  friend  the 
Dandy. 
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MRS     CARLYLE  S     LETTERS. 


THE  "old  style"  of  reviewing 
had  something  to  recommend  it. 
When  we  look  into  the  Magazines 
(often  very  poor  affairs,  we  must 
admit),  published  in  London  and 
Edinburgh  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  we  find  that  their 
notices  of  books  consist  mainly  of 
extracts.  There  are  generally  a 
few  words  of  preface — sometimes 
a  few  words  that  by  courtesy  may 
be  called  critical ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  article  is  taken  almost  bodily 
from  the  volume  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  "review."  A  very  fair 
notion  not  only  of  the  author's 
manner,  but  of  the  author's  matter, 
was  thus  obtained.  But  we  have 
changed  all  that.  Our  critical 
notices  are  constructed  upon  a 
quite  different  principle.  The  book 
is  merely  the  peg,  so  to  speak,  on 
which  the  reviewer  hangs  his  own 
individual  convictions  or  original 
research.  It  is  the  occasion  of  the 
writing — nothing  more.  The  prac- 
tice had  no  doubt  been  introduced 
before  his  time,  but  Macaulay  was 
the  first  great  master  of  the  art. 
In  his  most  brilliant  essays,  indeed, 
he  professes  to  review  ;  but  he  has 
barely  opened  the  ball  before  he 
starts  on  an  independent  adventure 
of  his  own — the  unfortunate  delin- 
quent who  had  presumed  to  write  a 
book  on  the  subject  being  dismissed 
with  a  more  or  less  contemptuous 
kick.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  either  practice ;  but  we 
think  it  a  pity  that  the  earlier 
should  be  entirely  discarded.  There 
are  occasions  when  the  reader  de- 
sires to  ascertain  not  what  the 
critic  thinks,  but  what  the  writer 
says;  and  the  remarkable  letters 


of  Mrs  Carlyle,  which  Mr  Froude 
has  recently  published,  is  certainly 
a  case  in  point. 

That  they  are  remarkable  letters, 
no  one,  we  think,  will  venture  to 
dispute, — the  most  remarkable,  pro- 
bably, that  have  been  written  by  a 
woman — in  our  time  at  least.  We 
do  not  know  any  letters,  indeed, 
with  which  we  would  care  to  com- 
pare them — they  are  so  idiomatic, 
so  vivid,  so  altogether  personal  and 
uncommon.  The  story,  moreover, 
which  they  disclose,  is  one  of  in- 
tense interest ;  but  it  is  an  interest 
which  does  not  depend  upon  inci- 
dent, which  is  often  painful,  and 
sometimes  enigmatic  and  obscure. 
It  requires  not  a  little  patience  and 
discernment  to  find  out  what  it 
exactly  imports, — how  far  the  hus- 
band, how  far  the  wife,  was  to 
blame  for  what  amounted  during 
many  years  to  virtual  alienation. 
The  narrative,  though  related  with 
more  than  French  vivacity,  is  thus 
essentially  sombre.  Into  all  these 
matters,  when  the  evidence  is  com- 
plete, it  may  be  proper  to  enter ; 
in  the  meantime,  we  propose  for 
once  to  revert  to  the  earlier  usage 
of  our  craft,  and  to  lay  before  our 
readers  such  a  summary  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  as  may  en- 
able each  for  himself  to  form  his 
own  conclusions. 

Without  any  considerable  de- 
parture from  the  line  marked  out, 
however,  one  or  two  prefatory  ob- 
servations may  be  ventured  upon, 
and,  indeed,  are  almost  indispen- 
sable. In  the  first  place,  the  high 
literary  quality  of  the  letters  is 
undeniable.  Mr  Froude,  and  even 
Mr  Carlyle,  may  have  doubted 
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at  times  the  propriety  of  making 
them  public  property ;  but  the 
risk  was  well  worth  running.  No 
such  letters,  so  far  as  we  can  re- 
member, are  to  be  found  in  our 
literature.  Instinct  with  life  and 
passion,  brilliantly  direct,  bitterly 
contemptuous,  the  scorn  and  the 
pathos  alike  are  original  and  un- 
borrowed.  There  is  not  an  alien 
or  artificial  note  in  one  of  them, — 
every  word  comes  straight  from 
the  heart.  The  woman  who  wrote 
them  was  indeed  in  one  sense  a 
great  artist ;  but,  as  Polixines 
says,  "the  art  itself  is  nature." 
They  are  crowded  with  details  of 
domestic  misadventures,  which  a 
commonplace  story  -  teller  would 
have  made  insufferably  dull  and 
insipid :  but  Mrs  Carlyle  was  not 
a  commonplace  story-teller;  and 
the  fine  touch  of  the  comic  art- 
ist is  everywhere  manifest.  The 
mean  miseries  and  discomforts  of  a 
narrow  and  unlovely  life  are  re- 
lated in  the  true  spirit  of  Comedy. 
The  soft  light  of  the  humorous  ima- 
gination plays  about  them.  Helen 
the  cook-maid,  or  Jane  the  maid-of- 
all-work,  are  such  figures  as  one 
might  find  in  a  play  by  Congreve  or 
Sheridan.  The  language  is  mar- 
vellously flexible — adapting  itself 
with  natural  ease  and  rapidity  to 
whatever  mood,  grave  or  gay, 
lively  or  severe,  happens  to  be 
the  mood  of  the  moment.  The 
nimble  wit  never  flags.  Its  un- 
expectedness is  perhaps  its  most 
noticeable  characteristic, — the  ban- 
ter has  alway  a  turn  which  no 
one  else  could  have  given  it,  and 
which  constantly  takes  us  by  sur- 
prise. Ursa  Major  himself,  and 
his  "  Immensities  "  and  "  Eterni- 
ties "  and  "  Upper  Powers,"  is 
treated  with  a  charming  playful- 
ness —  a  playfulness,  however, 
which  at  length  (for  several  un- 


happy years  at  least)  assumes  an 
almost  sibylline  air  of  severity 
and  reticence.  That  Mrs  Carlyle 
indulged  in  a  freedom  of  speech 
which  is  rare  in  those  days  cannot 
be  denied, — one  fancies  sometimes 
that  she  must  have  agreed  with 
the  old  Scottish  gentlewoman  who 
held  that  swearing  was  a  great 
ornament  to  conversation, — but  it 
is  never  rude  or  vulgar,  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  true  refinement 
and  natural  delicacy  of  her  char- 
acter. Her  keen  and  incisive  in- 
tellect was  impatient  to  intoler- 
ance of  the  vapid  conventions  of 
society ;  and  this  impatience  is 
reflected  in  the  language  she  uses. 
It  cuts  to  the  quick.  But  in  her 
case,  trenchant  keenness  of  insight 
was  closely  united  with  true  and 
tender  sympathy ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  strikes  us  most  in  these 
letters — the  fierce  hostility  to  the 
unworthy,  or  the  beautiful  com- 
passion for  the  unhappy.  Her 
temperament  was  acutely  sensi- 
tive, and  this  sensitiveness,  easily 
wounded,  gave  vivacity  to  her 
mockery  and  bitterness  to  her 
reproach. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
fascination  which  such  .a  charac- 
ter must  have  exercised  in  the 
society  to  which  she  belonged.  It 
may  be  said  quite  truly  that  there 
was  no  one  who  knew  her  who  did 
not  love  her.  The  first  and  most 
famous  men  of  the  time  were  her 
devoted  slaves.  Hardly  a  woman 
then  in  the  great  London  world 
was  at  once  so  strong  and  so  lovable, 
so  simple  and  sincere  and  yet  so  un- 
common. She  told  William  For- 
ster  once  that  her  grandfather  was 
a  gipsy  who  had  "suffered"  for 
sheep-stealing  at  Lanark.  That, 
he  replied,  explained  the  mystery, 
—  she  was  a  cross  between  the 
Gipsy  and  John  Knox.1  The 


"  Next  morning  was  bright  as  diamonds,  and  we  walked  all  about  the  town 
neighbouring  heights ;  where,  rendered  unusually  communicative  by  our  iso- 
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weird  brilliancy  of  her  intellect 
had  unquestionably,  as  Scotch 
people  would  say,  something  "un- 
canny," something  elfin,  about  it. 
She  was  a  woman  who  had  no  awe 
— who  looked  all  things  frankly 
and  fearlessly  in  the  face  —  to 
whom  mental  reserves  and  pious 
frauds  were  an  abomination — who 
was  as  untamable  as  Meg  Merri- 
lies.  Was  she  a  woman  or  was 
she  a  witch?  She  was  a  very 
witch  in  her  wilful  humours,  her 
irreverent  mockery,  her  fitful  gusts 
of  passion, — a  very  woman  in  her 
tenderness,  her  purity,  her  com- 
passion, her  soft  pitifulness. 

How  much  of  her  almost  eccen- 
tric temerity  and  defiance  of  con- 
vention was  due  to  her  position  as 
Carlyle's  wife,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  The  story  of  their  rela- 
tions, as  it  is  disclosed  in  these 
letters,  is  essentially  tragic.  A 
bright  and  charming  and  ambi- 
tious girl  chose  to  mate  herself 
with  a  peasant  in  whom  she  de- 
tected the  rudiments  of  greatness. 
She  elected  to  take  the  risk.  In 
her  father's  house  she  had  been 
dearly  loved,  delicately  nurtured. 
In  her  new  home  she  became  a 
household  drudge,  —  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water.  It 
was  not  exactly  the  life  she  had 
looked  for;  but  she  set  herself  to 
discharge  her  new  duties  with  a 
stout  heart.  Had  her  husband 
rightly  valued  her,  no  complaint 
would  have  come  from  her.  She 
was  not  a  woman  who  would  have 
spent  her  leisure  in  idle  regrets  or 
fruitless  reproaches  of  unkind  fate. 


But  it  must  be  honestly  said  that 
he  never — until  the  very  last — 
appeared  to  recognise  the  rarity  of 
the  jewel  he  had  won.  His  life 
was  passed  in  his  study — in  long, 
silent,  solitary  rides  over  the  hills 
of  Dumfriesshire — or  among  the 
lanes  of  suburban  London.  He 
was  a  victim  of  dyspepsia,  which 
took  to  his  moody  imagination  the 
form  of  some  malignant  power  sent 
expressly  to  torment  him.  When 
he  emerged  out  of  the  gloom  of 
oppressive  work  and  bodily  wretch- 
edness, he  went  away  from  her, 
leaving  her  to  fight  out  the  battle 
alone.  He  had  no  leisure  to  de- 
vote to  her,  —  though,  as  after- 
wards appeared,  he  had  enough 
and  to  spare  for  others,  especially 
for  Lady  Ashburton.  "  What  was 
there  in  Bottom  to  bewitch  Tit- 
ania  ? "  Jeffrey  had  once  asked  in 
his  light  tone  of  banter ;  but  the 
bewitchment  (if  it  ever  existed) 
did  not  last  long  :  and  though  she 
strove  to  resist  the  process  of  dis- 
illusion, and  always  kept  a  soft 
place  for  him  in  her  heart,  and 
sought  with  even  pitiful  insistance 
to  bring  herself  into  relations  of 
amity  with  the  peasant  people 
from  whom  he  sprang,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  she  entirely 
succeeded.  In  short,  they  were 
ill  matched.  She  was  proud  and 
sensitive ;  he  was  vehement  and 
despotic.  Two  such  fiery  and 
eruptive  natures  were  bound  sooner 
or  later  to  come  into  collision ; 
and,  as  usually  happens,  the  woman 
had  the  worst  of  it.  Carlyle  never 
knew  how  he  had  wounded  her  till 


lated  position,  I  informed  William  Edward  that  my  maternal  grandmother  was 
'  descended  from  a  gang  of  gipsies ' ;  was,  in  fact,  grand-niece  to  Matthew  Baillie, 
who  '  suffered  at  Lanark,' — that  is  to  say,  was  hanged  there.  A  genealogical 
fact,  Forster  said,  which  made  me  at  last  intelligible  for  him ;  '  a  cross  between 
John  Knox  and  a  gipsy — how  that  explained  all  ! '  By  the  way,  my  uncle  has  told 
me,  since  I  came  here,  that  the  wife  of  that  Matthew  Baillie,  Margaret  Euston  by 
name,  was  the  original  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  '  Meg  Merrilies.'  Matthew  himself  was 
the  last  of  gipsies  ;  could  steal  a  horse  from  under  the  owner  if  he  liked,  but  left 
always  the  saddle  and  bridle  ;  a  thorough  gentleman  in  his  way,  and  six  feet  four 
in  stature  ! " 
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she  was  dead ;  but  then  his  remorse 
was  bitter.  Dr  Johnson,  as  we  all 
remember,  by  way  of  expiating  his 
filial  impiety,  stood  bareheaded  in 
the  rain  before  his  father's  door; 
Mr  Carlyle,  in  a  similar  spirit  of 
contrition,  collected  his  wife's  let- 
ters and  journals,  and  prepared 
them  for  publication.  (Mr  Froude, 
we  daresay,  has  been  sometimes 
tempted  to  wish  that  the  prophet 
had  done  his  penance  in  person, 
and  not  by  proxy.)  After  hear- 
ing all  that  is  to  be  said  on  the 
subject,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
attribute  anything  like  absolute 
criminality  either  to  husband  or 
to  wife.  "The  pity  of  it,  the 
pity  of  it,  lago,"  is  the  fittest 
comment.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  : 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  bore 
themselves  not  ignobly.  A  less 
finely  fibred  woman  would  have 
suited  Carlyle,  for  whom  the  joys 
of  domesticity  had  no  particular 
charm,  quite  as  well ;  and  with  an- 
other man,  "  little  Jeannie  Welsh," 
as  her  old  friends  called  her  to  the 
last,  might  have  led  a  happy  and 
contented  life. 

In  the  meantime  Mr  Froude 
is  carrying  out  with  unshrinking 
fidelity  and  tenacity  the  task  in- 
trusted to  him.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  letters  have  been  very 
carefully  sifted,  and  that  nearly 
every  reference  (one  or  two  have 
been  overlooked,  indeed — notably 
the  passage  affecting  the  Thomas 
Carlyle  who  did  not  write  the 
'  French  Revolution,'  and  who  was 
a  high  -  minded  and  scrupulously 
honest  man,  quite  incapable  of  any 
mean  or  unworthy  mystification) 
calculated  to  inflict  real  injury  on 
living  men  or  women,  has  been 
carefully  erased.  Whether  the 
publication  will  add  to  Carlyle's 
reputation  is  a  matter  on  which 
we  are  not  prepared  to  pronounce 
any  judgment,  pro  or  con.  The 
people  who  look  upon  him  as  a 
god  will  not  be  pleased ;  but  then 


he  was*  not  a  god,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  a  very  immaculate  fellow- 
creature.  Yet  his  essential  force 
was  such  that  he  can  afford  to  be 
honestly,  nay,  even  rudely  handled, 
and  need  not  fear  the  closest  and 
most  unfriendly  scrutiny.  It  will 
appear  more  and  more  clearly  as 
time  goes  by,  and  everything  is 
known  that  can  be  known,  that 
while  often  noisy  and  blatant  (his 
love  of  silence,  as  Mrs  Carlyle  says, 
being  extremely  platonic),  he  was 
yet  a  man  of  immense  sincerity, 
and  of  real  if  unequal  greatness. 
"She  sleeps  in  a  pure  grave,  and 
our  peasant  maiden,  to  us  who 
knew  her,  is  more  than  a  king's 
daughter."  So  he  said  of  his  sister 
Margaret,  who  died  in  girlhood; 
so  his  admirers  may  say  of  the 
brother  who  earned  a  world-wide 
fame.  And  beside  him  —  along- 
side of  him,  if  not  above  him — 
this  woman,  with  her  high  and 
noble  regard  for  truth  and  right, 
and  her  direct  and  bitter  contempt 
— this  weird,  witch  -  like,  much- 
suffering,  much  -  enduring  little 
soul — will  find  a  place.  No  more 
sincere  letters  than  hers  were  ever 
written;  and  when  we  say  that 
there  is  nowhere  any  trace  of  dis- 
honesty in  her  whole  life,  that  her 
soul  was  as  limpid  and  transparent 
as  her  style,  what  higher  praise 
can  be  given1?  The  world  is  dis- 
tinctly richer  for  such  an  addition 
to  its  group  of  notable  women ;  and 
if,  instead  of  this  strong  and  indi- 
vidual picture  —  so  idiomatic,  so 
racy  of  the  soil — Mr  Froude  had 
been  content  to  give  us  a  conven- 
tional sketch,  from  which  all  the 
colour  had  been  washed  out,  he 
would  have  sinned  in  our  opinion 
even  more  badly  than  his  numer- 
ous censors  assume  that  he  has 
done.  A  portrait  of  Carlyle,  from 
which  Mrs  Carlyle  and  all  the 
deeper  and  darker  shadows  of  his 
life  were  excluded,  might,  no 
doubt,  have  been  manufactured; 
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what  it  would  have  been  worth 
in  our  National  Portrait  Gallery  is 
another  and  quite  different  question. 
The  letters — which  have  been 
amply  annotated  by  her  husband 
in  highly  characteristic  fashion — 
begin  with  the  first  year  of  their 
London  or  Chelsea  life,  and  are 
continued  almost  without  inter- 
ruption till  Mrs  Carlyle's  death  in 
1866.  The  notes  and  annotations, 
let  us  say  in  passing,  are  exceed- 
ingly characteristic.  They  abound 
in  specimens  of  that  grave  and 
humorous  exaggeration  which  is  so 
often  found  in  his  best  work.  He 
tries  hydropathic  treatment  with 
disastrous  results  :  "  Admired  the 
fine  air  and  country;  found  by 
degrees  water  taken  as  a  medicine 
to  be  the  most  destructive  drug  I 
Jtad  ever  tried  —  and  thus  paid 
my  tax  to  contemporary  stupor, 
and  had  done  with  water-cure." 
The  tear  and  wear  of  correcting 
'  Frederick'  were  almost  more  than 
flesh  and  blood  could  stand, — the 
Christmas  of  1857  being  spent,  it 
appears,  among  "the  most  refrac- 
tory set  of  proof-sheets  I  expect  in 
this  world."  Isabella,  the  obstre- 
perous maid -of -all -work,  is  dis- 
missed with  quite  Cromwellian 
curtness :  "  My  brief  request  to 
her  was  to  disappear  straightway, 
and  in  no  region  of  God's  universe, 
if  she  could  avoid  it,  ever  to  let  me 
behold  her  again."  On  his  visit  to 
Ireland  in  1846  he  saw  O'Connell 
("chief  quack  of  the  then  world" 
— "first  time  I  had  ever  heard 
the  lying  scoundrel  speak  " — "  the 
eminently  despicable  and  eminently 
poisonous  professor  of  blarney  that 
he  was")  and  ate  a  potato,  the 
remembrance  of  which  was  ten- 
derly cherished  ever  afterwards : 
"  Dined  at  John  Mitchell's  with  a 
select  party  one  evening,  and  ate 
there  the  last  truly  good  potato  I 
)iave met  with  in  the  world"  Upon 
the  whole,  his  judgments  of  the 


men  he  came  across  are  more 
generous  than  we  had  looked  for. 
He  does  justice  to  the  genuine 
qualities  of  Lockhart :  "A  hard, 
proud,  but  thoroughly  honest, 
singularly  intelligent,  and  also 
affectionate  man,  whom  in  the 
distance  I  esteemed  more  than 
perhaps  he  ever  knew.  Seldom 
did  I  speak  to  him ;  but  hardly 
ever  without  learning  and  gaining 
something."  And  of  Landor  he 
says  finely  :  "On  which  evening, 
till  near  noon  of  next  day,  I 
was  Walter  Savage  Landor's  guest, 
much  taken  with  the  gigantesque, 
explosive,  but  essentially  chival- 
rous and  almost  heroic  old  man." 
(On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  an  eloquent  and 
omniscient  Secretary  of  State  dis- 
missed with  befitting  brevity : 
"  William  Harcourt,  the  now  law- 
yering,  parliamenteering,  &c.,  loud 
man,  who  used  to  come  hither  at 
intervals.")  Of  the  last  hours  of 
the  good  old  mother,  who  had  been 
so  much  to  her  son,  he  writes  with 
a  really  pathetic,  an  almost  monu- 
mental simplicity : — 

"  Never  was  a  more  perfect  polite- 
ness of  heart,  beautifully  shining 
through  its  native  bits  of  embarrass- 
ments and  simple  peasant  forms.  A 
pious  mother,  if  there  ever  was  one  : 
pious  to  God  the  Maker  and  to  all  He 
had  made.  Intellect,  humour,  softest 
pity,  love,  and,  before  all,  perfect 
veracity  in  thought,  in  word,  mind, 
and  action  ;  these  were  her  character- 
istics, and  had  been  now  for  above 
eighty-three  years,  in  a  humbly  dili- 
gent, beneficent,  and  often  toilsome 
and  suffering  life,  which  right  surely 
had  not  been  in  vain  for  herself  or 
others.  The  end  was  now  evidently 
nigh,  nor  could  we  even  wish,  on 
those  terms,  much  longer.  Her  state 
of  utter  feebleness  and  totally  ruined 
health  last  year  (1852)  had  been 
tragically  plain  to  me  on  leaving  for 
Germany.  For  the  first  time  even 
my  presence  could  give  no  pleasure, 
her  head  now  so  heavy." 
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"Friday  morning,  December  23, 
1853,  got  to  the  Kirtlebridge  Station  ; 
a  grey  dreary  element,  cold,  dim,  and 
sorrowful  to  eye  and  to  soul.  Earth 
spotted  with  frozen  snow  on  the  thaw 
as  I  walked  solitary  the  two  miles 
to  Scotsbrig  ;  my  own  thought  and 
question,  will  the  departing  still  be 
there?  Vivid  are  my  recollections 
there ;  painful  still  and  mournful 
exceedingly  ;  but  I  need  not  record 
them.  My  poor  old  mother  still 
knew  me  (or  at  times  only  half  knew 
me)  ;  had  no  disease,  but  much  mis- 
ery ;  was  sunk  in  weakness,  weari- 
ness, and  pain.  She  resembled  her 
old  self,  thought  I,  as  the  last  depart- 
ing moon-sickle  does  the  moon  itself, 
about  to  vanish  in  the  dark  waters. 
Sad,  infinitely  sad,  if  also  sublime.  .  .  . 
At  midnight  were  her  last  words 
to  me,  tone  almost  kinder  than  usual, 
and,  as  if  to  make  amends,  'Good 
night,  and  thank  ye  ! '  John  had 
given  her  some  drops  of  laudanum. 
In  about  an  hour  after  she  fell  asleep, 
and  spoke  or  awoke  no  more.  All 
Sunday  she  lay  sleeping,  strongly 
breathing,  face  grand  and  statute- 
like  ;  about  4  P.M.  the  breath,  with- 
out a  struggle,  scarcely  with  abate- 
ment for  some  seconds,  fled  away 
whence  it  had  come.  Sunday,  Christ- 
mas Day,  1853.  My  age  58 ;  hers 
83." 

Some  of  the  old  Annandale 
stories  which  he  relates  are  as 
good  as  any  in  Dean  Ramsay  ;  and 
they  have,  besides,  the  merit  of 
novelty.  The  figures  belong  to  a 
bygone  world — to  a  Scotland  that 
has  passed  away  —  and  yet  we 
know  that  they  are  true  to  the 
life.  What  can  be  better  than 
this? 

"In  pious  Scotland  'the  worT,'  or 
'worl's  gear,'  signifies  riches.  Mar- 
garet (Smith)  Aitken,  an  Annandale 
farmer's  wife,  of  small  possessions, 
though  of  large  and  faithful  soul,  had 
(perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago),  by 
strenuous  industry  and  thrift,  saved 
for  herself  twenty  complete  shillings 
— an  actual  £\  note,  wholly  her  own, 
to  do  what  she  liked  with  !  —  and 
was  much  concerned  to  lay  it  up  in 
some  place  of  absolute  safety  against 


a  rainy  day.  She  tried  anxiously  all 
her  'hussives,'  boxes,  drawers,  a  cun- 
ning hole  in  the  wall,  various  places, 
but  found  none  satisfactory,  and  was 
heard  ejaculating,  to  the  amusement 
of  her  young  daughters,  who  never 
forgot  it,  'They  have  trouble  that 
hae  the  worl',  and  trouble  that 
haena't ! ' " 

So  much  for  Carlyle's  contribu- 
tions to  these  volumes ;  and  in. 
making  some  selections  from  the 
"  letters "  we  shall  as  far  as  pos- 
sible confine  ourselves  to  those 
which  are  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  the  characters  of  this  curi- 
ously assorted  couple.  In  all 
familiar  letters  the  personal  in- 
terest is  necessarily  the  strongest ; 
and  in  the  letters  before  us  the 
personal  interest,  for  many  obvious 
reasons,  is  even  stronger  than 


Mrs  Carlyle's  writings  abound  in 
epigram  as  well  as  in  passages  of 
really  charming  tenderness.  Her 
epigrams,  like  the  '  Pensees '  of  Jou- 
bert,  are  the  concentrated  expres- 
sion of  sense  and  thought ;  but 
they  have  a  sparkle  of  witty  scorn 
besides,  which  we  miss  in  Joubert's. 
If  any  collection  of  her  "  ana "  is 
made  hereafter,  the  only  difficulty 
of  the  collector  will  be  the  abun- 
dance of  material.  Among  them 
some  of  the  following  (which  we 
take  almost  at  random)  will  doubt- 
less be  found : — 

"  I  trust  that  my  mother  reported 
my  thanks,  as  she  was  charged  to  do  ; 
and  that  however  much  you  may  all 
have  beamed  my  laziness,  you  have 
not  suspected  me  of  the  atrocious  sin 
of  ingratitude,  'alike  hateful  to  gods 
and  men  : '  at  least  it  used  to  be  so  ; 
but  now  that  it  is  so  common  in  the 
world,  people  are  getting  into  the  way 
of  regarding  it,  I  suppose,  as  they  do 
other  fashionable  vices,  '  with  one  eye 
shut  and  the  other  not  open '  (as  an 
Irish  author  said  to  me  the  other  day 
in  describing  his  manner  of  reading  a 
certain  journal).  Eogers  the  poet,  who 
professed  to  be  a  man  of  extensive 
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beneficence,  and  to  have  befriended 
necessitous  persons  without  number 
in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  declares 
that  he  never  met  with  gratitude 
but  in  three  instances.  I  have  a 
mind  to  ask  him  to  do  something  for 
me,  just  that  he  may  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  swelling  his  beggarly  list  of 
grateful  people  to  four.  'For  the 
name  of  Welsh,'  I  natter  myself,  cher- 
ishes the  old  Athenian  notions  about 
gratitude." 

"  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof — at  present  more  than  suffi- 
cient." 

"  But  with  respect  to  this  influenza, 
uncle,  what  think  you  of  it  ?  above  all, 
how  is  it,  and  why  is  it?  For  my 
part,  with  all  my  cleverness,  I  cannot 
make  it  out.  Sometimes  I  am  half 
persuaded  that  there  is  (in  Cockney 
dialect)  'a  do  at  the  bottom  on  it ' ; 
medical  men  all  over  the  world  hav- 
ing merely  entered  into  a  tacit  agree- 
ment to  call  all  sorts  of  maladies 
people  are  liable  to,  in  cold  weather, 
by  one  name  ;  so  that  one  sort  of 
treatment  may  serve  for  all,  and  their 
practice  be  thereby  greatly  simplified. 
In  more  candid  moments,  however,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  'diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge ' :  if  not  a  part  of 
that  knowledge,  at  least  that  it  is 
meant  as  a  counterpoise  ;  so  that  our 
minds  may  be  preserved  in  some 
equilibrium,  between  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  enormous  acquirements  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
generally  diffused  experience  that  all 
the  acquirements  in  the  world  are  not 
worth  a  rush  to  one,  compared  with 
the  blessedness  of  having  a  head  clear 
of  snifters !  However  it  be,  I  am 
thankful  to  heaven  that  I  was  the 
chosen  victim  in  this  house,  instead  of 
my  husband.  For,  had  he  been  laid 
up  at  present,  there  would  have  been 
the  very  devil  to  pay." 

"Woe  to  him  if  he  fall  into  the 
net  of  any  beautiful  Italian  !  People 
who  are  so  dreadfully  'devoted'  to 
their  wives  are  so  apt,  from  mere 
habit,  to  get  devoted  to  other  people's 
wives  as  well !  " 

"  Dear  Susan,  I  am  sorry  to  say  this 
world  looks  always  the  more  absurd 
to  me  the  longer  I  live  in  it !  But, 
thank  heaven,  I  am  not  the  shepherd 
set  over  them  ;  so  let  them  go  their 


way  :  while  we,  who  are  a  little  high- 
er than  the  sheep,  go  ours  ! " 

"  I  went  into  the  church  last  night 
with  Reginald  ;  and  when  I  looked 
at  him  and  it,  and  thought  of  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  living  souls  who 
were  to  be  saved  through  such  means, 
I  could  almost  have  burst  into  tears. 
Anything  so  like  the  burial-place  of 
revealed  religion  you  have  never  seen, 
nor  a  rector  more  fit  to  read  its  burial- 
service  ! " 

"All  the  books  that  pretend  to 
amuse  in  our  day,  come,  in  fact,  either 
under  that  category  which  you  ex- 
cept against,  '  the  extravagant,  clown- 
jesting  sort,'  or  still  worse,  under  that 
of  what  I  should  call  the  galvanised- 
death's-head-grinningsort.  There  seems 
to  be  no  longer  any  genuine,  heartfelt 
mirth  in  writers  of  books  ;  they  sing 
and  dance  still  vigoureusement,  but  one 
sees  always  too  plainly  that  it  is  not 
voluntarily,  but  only  for  halfpence  ; 
and  for  halfpence  they  will  crack  their 
windpipes,  and  cut  capers  on  the 
crown  of  their,  heads,  poor  men  that 
they  are ! " 

"I  do  not  know  whether  it  be 
worst  to  be  without  the  power  of  in- 
dulging one's  reasonable  wishes,  or  to 
have  the  power  of  indulging  one's 
whims." 

"When  my  husband  is  at  work,  I 
hardly  ever  see  his  face  from  break- 
fast till  dinner  ;  and  when  it  rains,  as 
often  even  when  it  does  not  rain,  no 
living  soul  comes  near  me,  to  speak 
one  cheerful  word  ;  yet,  so  long  as  I 
am  in,  what  the  French  call,  my '  room 
of  reception,'  it  never  occurs  to  me 
to  feel  lonely.  Send  me  to  my  bed- 
room for  a  day,  to  that  great  red  bed 
in  which  I  have  transacted  so  many 
headaches,  so  many  influenzas  !  and  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  already  half  buried  ! 
Oh,  so  lonely  !  as  in  some  intermedi- 
ate stage  betwixt  the  living  world  and 
the  dead  !  .  .  .  I  sometimes  think 
that,  were  I  to  remain  there  long,  I 
should  arrive  in  the  end  at  prophesy- 
ing, like  my  great,  great  ancestors  ! 
Solitude  has  such  a  power  of  blending 
past,  present,  and  future,  far  and  near, 
all  into  one  confused  jumblement,  in 
which  I  wander  about  like  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  that  has  put  off  the  beg- 
garly conditions  of  time  and  space  : 
and  that  I  take  to  be  a  first  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  one." 
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"Women,  they  say,  will  always 
give  a  varnish  of  duty  to  their  in- 
clinations. I  wonder  whether  men 
are  any  better  in  always  giving  to 
their  disinclinations  a  varnish  of  jus- 
tice ? " 

"  "Well,  I  did  the  Great  Britain.  It 
is  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long 
and  fifty  feet  broad,  and  all  of  iron, 
and  has  six  sails,  and  one  pays  a 
shilling  to  see  it,  and  it  was  not  'a 
good  joy.'  All  these  prodigious  efforts 
for  facilitating  locomotion  seem  to  me 
a  highly  questionable  investment  of 
human  faculty  ;  people  need  rather  to 
be  taught  to  sit  still." 

"I  fancy  you  would  find  our  talk 
amusing  if  you  could  assist  at  it  in  a 
cloak  of  darkness,  for  one  of  the  pen- 
alties of  being  'the  wisest  man  and 
prof  oundest  thinker  of  the  age '  is  the 
royal  one  of  never  hearing  the  plain, 
'  unornamented  '  truth  spoken  ;  every 
one  striving  to  be  wise  and  profound 
invitd  naturd  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  one,  and  making  himself  as  much  as 
possible  into  his  likeness.  And  this 
is  the  reason  that  Arthur  Helps  and 
so  many  others  talk  very  nicely  to  me, 
and  bore  you  to  distraction.  With 
me  they  are  not  afraid  to  stand 
on  the  little  '  broad  basis '  of  their 
own  individuality,  such  as  it  is.  With 
you  they  are  always  balancing  them- 
selves like  Taglioni,  on  the  point 
of  their  moral  or  intellectual  great 
toe." 

"I  thought  Mr  C.  was  going  to 
kick  his  foot  through  her,  when  she 
tumbled  down  at  his  touch.  If  she 
had  been  his  wife  he  certainly  would 
have  killed  her  on  the  spot ;  but  his 
maid-of-all-work  he  felt  could  not  be 
got  rid  of  without  his  being  hanged 
for  her." 

"  My  poor  dear  ! — That  was  the 
worst  journey,  '  but  one,'  I  ever  read 
of.  You  can  perhaps  guess  the  ex- 
ception. One  good  thing  will  come 
of  it,  I  hope  ;  and  that  is  a  certain 
sympathy  with  Quashee  !  You  will 
be  more  disposed  henceforth  to  grant 
to  your  black  brother  the  compensa- 
tion of  unlimited  pumpkins  !  Such 
is  indeed  the  only  benefit  that  I,  '  as 
one  solitary  individual,'  ever  get  from 
being  made  excessively  miserable  in 
any  particular  way;  it  develops  a 
new  sympathy  in  me  for  another  class 
of  human  sufferers.  In  all  other  re- 


spects, I  should  say  that  being  made 
excessively  miserable  is  not  for  one's 
soul's  good  at  all,  but  the  reverse. 
Natures  strong  and  good  to  begin 
with  (that  is,  the  exceptional  natures), 
may  be  '  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing.' When  one  can  digest  it,  I  dare- 
say it  goes  to  fibre ;  but  where  the 
moral  digestion  is  unhappily  weak, 
the  more  miserable  one  is,  the  more 
one  grows — '  what  shall  I  say  1 — bad, 
upon  my  honour.' " 

"It  had  been  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  not  Jonah  in  the  whale's 
belly,  but  the  whale  in  Jonah's  belly; 
that  little  creature  seemed  to  have 
absorbed  this  whole  establishment 
into  herself." 

"  He  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  me, 
— has  a  perception,  I  think,  that  I 
don't  adore  his  wife,  and  is  grateful 
to  me  for  that." 

"  I  was  regretting  to  Betty  that  my 
aunts  should  live  in  such  a  fuss  of 
religion.  '  My  dear,'  said  she,  '  they 
were  idle — plenty  to  live  on,  and  nocht 
to  do  for't ;  they  might  hae  ta'en  to 
waur  ;  so  we  maun  just  thole  them, 
an'  no'  compleen.' " 

"Anything  is  better  than  walking 
when  one  feels  like  an  eel  in  the 
matter  of  backbone." 

"  I  have  always  had  the  same  sort 
of  attraction  for  miserable  people  and 
for  mad  people  that  amber  has  for 
straws.  Why  or  how,  I  have  no 
idea." 

"  Even  when  Darwin, '  in  a  book 
that  all  the  scientific  world  is  in 
ecstasy  over,  proved  the  other  day 
that  we  are  all  come  from  shell-fish, 
it  didn't  move  me  to  the  slightest 
curiosity  whether  we  are  or  not.  I 
did  not  feel  that  the  slightest  light 
would  be  thrown  on  my  practical  life 
for  me,  by  having  it  ever  so  logically 
made  out  that  my  first  ancestor,  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  ages  back,  had 
been,  or  even  had  not  been,  an  oyster. 
It  remained  a  plain  fact  that  I  was 
no  oyster,  nor  had  any  grandfather  an 
oyster  within  my  knowledge  ;  and  for 
the  rest,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained,  for  this  world,  or  the  next, 
by  going  into  the  oyster-question,  till 
all  more  pressing  questions  were  ex- 
hausted!" 

"  Meanwhile  Mr  C.  declares  me  to 
be  his  '  guardian  angel.'  No  sinecure, 
I  can  tell  him." 
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The  more  tender  passages  have 
always  a  note,  or  undertone,  of 
sadness  ;  but  for  genuineness  (and 
that  is  the  touchstone)  both  the 
tenderness  and  the  sadness  have 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Not  a  few 
of  them  read  like  passages  from  the 
Great  Masters  ;  even  the  style  has 
a  characteristic  "distinction"  of 
its  own.  There  is,  for  instance, 
a  little  dialogue  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  John  Sterling,  entitled 
"  The  Bird  and  the  Watch,"  which 
is  quite  out  of  the  common,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  this  extract : — 

"  Unhappy  Chico  !  not  in  thy  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  thyself,  lies  the 
mean  impediment  over  which  thou 
canst  not  gain  the  mastery.  The  lot 
thou  complainest  of  so  petulantly  is, 
with  slight  variation,  the  lot  of  all. 
Thou  art  not  free  ?  Tell  me  who  is  ? 
Alas,  my  bird  !  Here  sit  prisoners  ; 
there  also  do  prisoners  sit.  This  world 
is  all  prison,  the  only  difference  for 
those  who  inhabit  it  being  in  the  size 
and  aspect  of  the  cells  ;  while  some  of 
these  stand  revealed  in  cold  strong 
nakedness  for  what  they  really  are, 
others  are  painted  to  look  like  sky 
overhead,  and  open  country  all  around, 
but  the  bare  and  the  painted  walls 
are  alike  impassable,  and  fall  away 
only  at  the  coming  of  the  Angel  of 
Death." 

There  was  an  unusual  wealth  of 
affection  in  "  Jeannie  Welsh's"  na- 
ture, which,  though  habitually  re- 
strained, was  all  the  more  lavishly 
bestowed  when  it  found  an  outlet. 
Sitting  on  her  old  nurse's  knee  (she 
goes  round  by  Edinburgh  merely 
"  for  a  kiss  of  old  Betty  "),  or  mov- 
ing among  her  early  Haddington 
friends,  she  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
happy.  "  The  hearts  of  these  two 
old  women  are  as  fresh  as  gowans. 
It  is  like  being  pretty  well  up  to- 
wards heaven,  being  here."  "  The 
people  at  Haddington  seem  all  to 
grow  so  good  and  kind  as  they  grow 
old.  That  isn't  the  way  with  us 
in  the  south."  And  what  a  homely 
but  charming  picture  is  this  ! — 


"  I  went  and  drank  tea  with  Mrs 
David  Davidson,  the  worst-used  wo- 
man I  ever  knew  ;  and  at  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age  she  hasn't  a  drop  of 
gall  in  her  whole  composition,  and  is 
as  serene  as  if  she  had  never  had  a 
sorrow.  She  has  still  the  same  ser- 
vant, Mary  Jeffrys,  who  was  with  her 
when  I  was  a  child  ;  she  has  served 
her  with  the  same  relish  for  fifty  years. 
'  Ye  dinna  find  us  as  perfect  as  I  could 
wuss,'  she  (Mary)  said  to  me  (the 
house  was  clean  as  a  new  pin) ; 
'but  I'm  as  wullin  as  ever  to  Work, 
only  no'  just  sae  able.'  At  the  door 
she  called  after  me  :  '  Ye'll  find  us  aye 
here  while  we're  to  the  fore  ;  but  it's 
no'  unco  lang  we  can  expect  to  get 
bided.'  I  don't  think  either  mistress 
or  maid  could  survive  the  other  a 
month." 

The  habitual  mood,  however,  is 
different.  The  hardness  and  the 
weariness  of  life  in  "  this  great  big 
absurdity  of  a  world,"  are  con- 
stantly brought  home  to  us,  with 
an  almost  Swiftian  scorn.  "  The 
triumphal-procession-air  which,  in 
our  manners  and  customs,  is  given 
to  marriage  at  the  outset — that 
singing  of  Te  Deum  before  the  bat- 
tle has  begun — has,  ever  since  I 
could  reflect,  struck  me  as  some- 
what senseless  and  somewhat  im- 
pious. If  ever  one  is  to  pray — if 
ever  one  is  to  feel  grave  and  anx- 
ious— if  ever  one  is  to  shrink  from 
vain  show  and  vain  babble — surely 
it  is  just  on  the  occasion  of  two 
human  beings  binding  themselves 
to  one  another,  for  better  and  for 
worse,  till  death  part  them  ;  just 
on  that  occasion  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  celebrate  only  with  re- 
joicings, and  congratulations,  and 
trousseaux,  and  white  ribbon !  Good 
God!"  "I  should  not  be  at  all 
afraid  that  after  a  few  weeks  my 
new  maid  would  do  well  enough,  if 
it  weren't  for  Mr  C.'s  frightful  im- 
patience with  any  new  servant  un- 
trained to  his  ways,  which  would 
drive  a  woman  out  of  the  house 
with  her  hair  on  end  if  allowed  to 
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act  directly  upon  her !  So  that  I 
have  to  stand  between  them,  and 
imitate  in  a  small,  humble  way,  the 
Roman  soldier  who  gathered  his 
arms  full  of  the  enemy's  spears, 
and  received  them  all  into  his  own 
breast.  It  is  this  which  makes  a 
change  of  servants,  even  when  for 
the  better,  a  terror  to  me  in  pros- 
pect, and  an  agony  in  realisation — 
for  a  time."  The  hard  life  told 
upon  her  health  and  spirits,  and 
there  were  moments  when  even 
Death  would  have  been  welcome. 

"  I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest ; 
I  want  no  Paradise,  but — rest," 

she  exclaims,  in  Byron's  words; 
and  she  looks  forward  to  the  un- 
known future  with  strange  com- 
posure : — 

"  Yes,  nobody  out  of  Bedlam,  even 
educated  in  Edinburgh,  can  contrive 
to  doubt  of  death.  One  may  go  a  far 
way  in  scepticism  ;  may  get  to  dis- 
believe in  God  and  the  devil,  in  virtue 
and  in  vice,  in  love,  in  one's  own  soul ; 
never  to  speak  of  time  and  space,  pro- 
gress of  the  species,  rights  of  women, 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, '  isms,'  world  without  end ;  every- 
thing, in  short,  that  the  human  mind 
ever  believed  in,  or  '  believed  that  it 
believed  in  ; '  only  not  in  death.  The 
most  outrageous  sceptic, — even  I,  after 
two  nights  without  sleep, — cannot  go 
ahead  against  that  fact — a  rather  cheer- 
ing one  on  the  whole — that,  let  one's 
earthly  difficulties  be  what  they  may, 
death  will  make  them  all  smooth 
sooner  or  later,  and  either  one  shall 
have  a  trial  as  existing  again  under 
new  conditions,  or  sleep  soundly 
through  all  eternity.  That  last  used 
to  be  a  horrible  thought  for  me,  but 
it  is  not  so  any  longer.  I  am  weary, 
weary  to  such  a  point  of  moral  ex- 
haustion, that  any  anchorage  were 
welcome,  even  the  stillest,  coldest, 
where  the  wicked  should  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  be  at  rest, 
— understanding  both  by  the  wicked 
and  the  weary  myself." 

These  last  extracts  bring  us  to 
what  is  not  the  least  interesting 


part  of  the  book — the  view  which 
it  presents  of  Carlyle's  own  charac- 
ter. Her  tone,  when  speaking  of 
her  husband,  is  at  once  playful  and 
bitter.  She  freely  recognises  his 
great  qualities ;  but  her  mockery 
plays  about  him  like  summer  light- 
ning. In  the  earlier  years  the  ridi- 
cule is  always  sweet-tempered,  and 
even  tender  —  like  Miss  Bronte's 
ridicule  of  Paul  Emmanuel ;  but  it 
grows  more  and  more  bitter  as  the 
years  pass  on,  and  she  feels  herself 
passing  more  and  more  out  of  his 
life.  From  allusions  that  occur  on 
almost  every  page,  we  select  a  few, 
which  are  not  more  striking  or 
touching  than  scores  of  others  : — 

"  So  never  fear,  dearest  !  Never 
fear  about  that,  or  anything  else  under 
heaven.  Try  all  that  ever  you  can  to 
be  patient  and  good-natured  with  your 
povera  piccolo,  Gooda,  and  then  she 
loves  you,  and  is  ready  to  do  anything 
on  earth  that  you  wish  ;  to  fly  over 
the  moon,  if  you  bade  her.  But  when 
the  signor  della  casa  has  neither  kind 
look  nor  word  for  me,  what  can  I  do 
but  grow  desperate,  fret  myself  to 
fiddle-strings,  and  be  a  torment  to 
society  in  every  direction  ?  ...  So 
you  see,  dear,  here  is  Fortune  actually 
smiling  on  you  over  the  seas,  with  her 
lap  full  of  dollars.  Pray  .you,  don't 
you  be  bashful ;  but  smile  on  her  in 
return.  .  .  .  Why  do  women  marry  ? 
God  knows,  unless  it  be  that,  like  the 
great  Wallenstein,  they  do  not  find 
scope  for  their  genius  and  qualities  in 
an  easy  life. 

'  Night  it  must  be  ere  Friedland's  star 
shall  burn  ! ' 

Only  think  of  my  husband,  too,  having 
given  me  a  little  present !  he  who 
never  attends  to  such  nonsenses  as 
birthdays,  and  who  dislikes  nothing 
in  the  world  so  much  as  going  into  a 
shop  to  buy  anything,  even  his  own 
trousers  and  coats  ;  so  that,  to  the 
consternation  of  Cockney  tailors,  I  am 
obliged  to  go  about  them.  Well,  he 
actually  risked  himself  in  a  jeweller's 
shop,  and  bought  me  a  very  nice 
smelling-bottle  !  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  woe  his  little  gift  made  me,  as 
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well  <os  glad  ;  it  was  the  first  thing  of 
the  kind  he  ever  gave  to  me  in  his 
life.  In  great  matters  he  is  always 
kind  and  considerate  ;  but  these  little 
attentions,  which  we  women  attach 
so  much  importance  to,  he  was  never 
in  the  habit  of  rendering  to  any  one  ; 
his  up-bringing,  and  the  severe  turn 
of  mind  he  has  from  nature,  had  alike 
indisposed  him  towards  them.  ...  I 
am  always  wondering  since  I  came 
here  how  I  can,  even  in  my  angriest 
mood,  talk  about  leaving  you  for  good 
and  all ;  for,  to  be  sure,  if  I  were  to  leave 
you  to-day  on  that  principle,  I  should 
need  absolutely  to  go  back  to-morrow 
to  see  how  you  were  taking  it.  ... 
Alas,  dear  !  I  am  very  sorry  for  you. 
You,  as  well  as  I,  are  '  too  vivid  ; '  to 
you,  as  well  as  to  me,  has  a  skin  been 
given  much  too  thin  for  the  rough  pur- 
poses of  human  life.  They  could  not 
make  ball -gloves  of  our  skins,  dear, 
never  to  dream  of  breeches.  .  .  .  God 
knows  how  gladly  I  would  be  sweet- 
tempered  and  cheerful-hearted,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  for  your  single 
sake,  if  my  temper  were  not  soured 
and  my  heart  saddened  beyond  my 
own  power  to  mend  them.  .  .  .  You 
have  not  the  least  notion  what  a  kill- 
ing thought  it  is  to  have  put  into 
one's  heart,  gnawing  there  day  and 
night,  that  one  ought  to  be  dead  since 
one  can  no  longer  make  the  same 
exertions  as  formerly  ;  that  one  was 
taken  '  for  better,'  not  by  any  means 
'  for  worse ' ;  and,  in  fact,  that  the 
only  feasible  and  dignified  thing  that 
remains  for  one  to  do  is  to  just  die, 
and  be  done  with  it.  ...  Heigh-ho  ! 
I  feel  just  in  the  case  of  the  Edinburgh 
meat- jack  :  '  Once  I  was  happ — happ 
— happ — y  !  but  now  I  am  mee — e — 
serable  ! '  .  .  .  How  I  wish  this  long 
weary  book  were  done,  for  his  own 
sake  and  for  everybody's  near  him  ! 
It  is  like  living  in  a  madhouse  on  the 
days  when  he  gets  ill  on  with  his 
writing.  .  .  .  Life  is  too  monotonous 
and  too  dreary  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  Frederick  the  Great." 

The  Scotch  Ursa  Major  of  our 
century,  as  he  appears  in  these 
letters,  bears  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  English  Ursa  Major  of  the 
last.  Carlyle  was  certainly  the 
last  man  to  whom  such  a  fine  and 


delicate  piece  of  mechanism  as 
"  Jeannie  Welsh "  should  have 
been  intrusted.  Yet  till  her  health 
broke  down,  her  keenly  humorous 
perception  saved  her  from  utter 
misery.  Much  of  the  Comedy  in 
which  her  husband  figures  is  just 
inimitable.  Our  readers  will  gain 
some  notion  of  the  grotesquerie  of 
the  situation  from  this  little  bit 
of  mosaic,  which  we  have  pieced 
together  quite  in  the  rough  : — 

"  The  '  French  Eevolution  '  done, 
and  the  lectures  done,  he  is  going 
somewhere  (to  Scotland  most  prob- 
ably) to  rest  himself  awhile  ;  to  lie 
about  the  roots  of  hedges,  and  speak 
to  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  except  in 
monosyllables !  a  reasonable  project 
enough,  considering  the  worry  he  has 
been  kept  in  for  almost  three  years 
back.  .  .  .  My  poor  man  of  genius 
had  to  sit  on  a  jury  trial  two  days,  to 
the  ruin  of  his  whole  being,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual.  And  ever 
since  he  has  been  reacting  against  the 
administration  of  British  justice,  to  a 
degree  that  has  finally  mounted  into 
influenza.  ...  He  has  had  it  in  his 
head  for  a  good  while  to  write  a  life 
of  Cromwell,  and  has  been  sitting  for 
months  back  in  a  mess  of  great  dingy 
folios,  the  very  look  of  which  is  like 
to  give  me  locked-jaw.  .  .  .  He  has 
suffered  unutterable  things  in  Wales 
from  the  want  of  any  adequate  supply 
of  tea  !  For  the  rest,  his  visit  appears 
to  have  been  pretty  successful  ;  plenty 
of  sea-bathing ;  plenty  of  riding  on 
horseback,  and  of  lying  under  trees  ! 
I  wonder  it  never  enters  his  head  to 
lie  under  the  walnut-tree  here  at  home. 
It  is  a  tree  !  leaves  as  green  as  any 
leaves  can  be,  even  in  South  Wales  ! 
but  it  were  too  easy  to  repose  under 
that :  if  one  had  to  travel  a  long 
journey  by  railway  to  it,  then  indeed 
it  might  be  worth  while  !  .  .  .  Up 
went  all  the  carpets  which  my  own 
hands  had  nailed  down,  in  rushed  the 
troop  of  incarnate  demons,  bricklayers, 
joiners,  whitewashes,  &c.,  whose  noise 
and  dirt  and  dawdling  had  so  lately 
driven  me  to  despair.  Down  went  a 
partition  in  one  room,  up  went  a  new 
chimney  in  another.  Helen,  instead 
of  exerting  herself  to  stave  the  torrent 
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of  confusion,  seemed  to  be  struck  (no 
wonder)  with  temporary  idiotcy  ;  and 
my  husband  himself,  at  sight  of  the 
uproar  he  had  raised,  was  all  but 
wringing  his  hands  and  tearing  his 
hair,  like  the  German  wizard-servant 
who  has  learnt  magic  enough  to  make 
the  broomstick  carry  water  for  him, 
but  had  not  the  counter-spell  to  stop 
it.  Myself  could  have  sat  down  and 
cried,  so  little  strength  or  spirit  I  had 
left  to  front  the  pressure  of  my  cir- 
cumstances. But  crying  makes  no 
way  ;  so  I  went  about  sweeping  and 
dusting  as  an  example  to  Helen  ;  and 
held  my  peace  as  an  example  to  my 
husband,  who  verily,  as  Mazzini  says 
of  him,  'loves  silence  somewhat  pla- 
tonically.'  It  was  got  through  in  the 
end,  this  new  hubbub  ;  but,  when  my 
husband  proceeded  to  occupy  his  new 
study,  he  found  that  devil  a  bit  he 
could  write  in  it  any  more  than  beside 
the  piano  ;  '  it  was  all  so  strange  to 
him  ! '  The  fact  is,  the  thing  he  has 
got  to  write — his  long-projected  life 
of  Cromwell — is  no  joke,  and  no  sort 
of  room  can  make  it  easy,  and  he  has 
been  ever  since  shifting  about  in  the 
saddest  way  from  one  room  to  another, 
like  a  sort  of  domestic  wandering  Jew  ! 
.  .  .  Mr  C.,  in  the  midst  of  talking 
to  me  the  other  evening,  suddenly 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  hearth-rug, 
and  called  out  furiously,  'Get  along, 
sir  ! '  and  he  had  not  gone  mad — had 
merely  perceived  a  mouse  at  his  feet ! 
...  I  was  kept  awake  the  first  night 
after  my  arrival  (at  Moffat)  by— a 
hyena  !  (Yes,  upon  my  honour  ;  and 
you  complain  of  a  simple  cock  !)  .  .  . 
We  kept  him  in  bed  to  breakfast, 
almost  by  main  force,  however,  and 
John  told  him  to  live  on  slops  to  com- 
plete his  cure  ;  but  he  told  John  in 
very  decided  Annandale  that  '  he  had 
a  great  notion  he  would  follow  the 
direction  of  Nature  in  the  matter  of 
eating  and  getting  up,  and  if  Nature 
told  him  to  dine  on  a  chop  it  would 
be  a  clever  fellow  that  should  persuade 
him  not  to  do  it.'  .  .  .  Figure  this  ; 
[Scene — a  room  where  everything  is 
enveloped  in  dark-yellow  London  fog  ! 
For  air  to  breathe,  a  sort  of  liquid 
soot !  Breakfast  on  the  table — '  adul- 
terated coffee,'  'adulterated  bread,' 
'  adulterated  cream,'  and  '  adulterated 
water  ! ']  Mr  C.  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  looking  remarkably  bilious ; 
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Mrs  C.  at  the  other,  looking  half 
dead  !  Mr  C.  :  '  My  dear,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  my  bed  is  full  of 
bugs,  or  fleas,  or  some  sort  of  animals 
that  crawl  over  me  all  night ! '  .  .  . 
Mr  Carlyle  has  been  so  wild  to  get 
away,  and  so  incapable  of  determining 
where  to  go  and  when  to  go,  that 
living  beside  him  has  been  like  living 
the  life  of  a  weathercock  in  a  high 
wind,  blowing  from  all  points  at 
once  !  .  .  .  I  tried  him  alone  for  a 
few  days,  when  I  was  afraid  of  falling 
seriously  ill  unless  I  had  change  of 
air.  But  the  letter  that  came  from 
him  every  morning  was  like  the  letter 
of  a  Babe  in  the  Wood,  who  would  be 
found  buried  with  dead  leaves  by  the 
robins  if  I  didn't  look  to  it.  ...  I 
found  him  so  out  of  sorts  on  my  re- 
turn, that  I  gave  it  up,  with  inward 
protest  and  appeal  to  posterity.  .  .  . 
Lumbago,  my  dear,  it  is  good  that 
you  should  know  in  time,  admits  of 
but  one  consolation — of  but  one  hap- 
piness !  viz.,  '  perfect  liberty  to  be  as 
ugly  and  stupid  and  disagreeable  as 
ever  one  likes  ! '  And  that  consola- 
tion, that  happiness,  that  liberty  re- 
serves itself  for  the  domestic  hearth  ! 
As  you  will  find  when  you  are  mar- 
ried, I  daresay.  .  .  .  The  longer  I 
live,  the  more  I  am  certified  that  men, 
in  all  that  relates  to  their  own  health, 
have  not  common-sense  !  Whether  it 
be  their  pride,  or  their  impatience,  or 
their  obstinacy,  or  their  ingrained 
spirit  of  contradiction,  that  stupefies 
and  misleads  them,  the  result  is  al- 
ways a  certain  amount  of  idiotcy  or 
distraction  in  their  dealings  with  their 
own  bodies  !  I  am  not  generalising 
from  my  own  husband.  I  know  that 
he  is  a  quite  extravagant  example  of 
that  want  of  common-sense  in  bodily 
matters  which  I  complain  of.  Few 
men  (even)  are  so  lost  to  themselves 
as  to-  dry  their  soaked  trousers  on 
their  legs  !  (as  he  does), — or  swallow 
five  grains  of  mercury  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  then  walk  or  ride 
three  hours  under  a  plunge  of  rain  ! 
(as  he  does),  &c.  &c.  ...  On  the  New 
Year's  morning  itself,  Mr  C.  '  got  up 
off  his  wrong  side,'  a  by  no  means  un- 
common way  of  getting  up  for  him  in 
these  overworked  times  !  And  he  sud- 
denly discovered  that  his  salvation, 
here  and  hereafter,  depended  on  hav- 
ing, '  immediately,  without  a  moment's 
2  T 
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delay,'  a  beggarly  pair  of  old  cloth 
boots,  that  the  street-sweeper  would 
hardly  have  thanked  him  for,  '  lined 
with  flannel,  and  new  bound,  and  re- 
paired generally  ! '  and  '  one  of  my 
women ' — that  is,  my  one  woman  and 
a  half — was  to  be  set  upon  the  job  ! 
Alas !  a  regular  shoemaker  would 
have  taken  a  whole  day  to  it,  and 
wouldn't  have  undertaken  such  a  piece 
of  work  besides  !  and  Mr  C.  scouted 
the  idea  of  employing  a  shoemaker,  as 
subversive  of  his  authority  as  master 
of  the  house.  So  neither  my  one 
woman,  nor  my  half  one,  having  any 
more  capability  of  repairing  '  gener- 
ally '  these  boots  than  of  repairing  the 
Great  Eastern,  there  was  no  help  for 
me  but  to  sit  down  on  the  New  Year's 
morning,  with  a  great  ugly  beast  of  a 
man's  boot  in  my  lap,  and  scheme,  and 
stitch,  and  worry  over  it  till  night ; 
and  next  morning  begin  on  the  other ! " 

These  extracts  are,  we  think, 
more  informing  and  explanatory 
than  the  most  elaborate  comment 
could  be.  The  mixed  nature  of 
the  man  is  revealed  with  surprising 
vivacity.  His  arbitrariness,  his 
masterfulness,  his  wilfulness,  the 
gloomy  cloud  which  so  seldom  lifted, 
the  awkward  and  ungainly  tender- 
ness, the  gruff  and  whimsical  hu- 
mours, are  grouped  together  into  a 
living  picture  which  a  Rembrandt 
or  a  Millais  could  not  surpass. 

The  more  attentive  reader  of 
these  letters  will  observe  that  the 
coldest  and  most  reproachful  (when 
"  yours  faithfully  "  is  substituted 
for  "  your  own  Jane  "  or  "  your  un- 
fortunate Goody ")  belong  to  the 
period  when  Carlyle  was  haunting 
Lady  Ashburton's  drawing-room ; 
and  the  Diary  during  the  same 
time  discloses  even  stronger  feel- 
ing. She  was  cruelly  wounded. 

"  October  31.  —  Rain  !  rain  !  rain  ! 
'  Oh,  Lord  !  this  is  too  ridiculous,'  as 
the  Annandale  farmer  exclaimed, 
starting  to  his  feet  when  it  began 
pouring  in  the  midst  of  his  prayer 
for  a  dry  hay -time.  I  have  no  hay  to 
be  got  in,  or  anything  else  that  I 
know  of,  to  be  got  in ;  but  I  have  a 


plentiful  crop  of  thorns  to  be  got  out, 
and  that,  too,  requires  good  weather." 
"  November  5. — Alone  this  evening. 
Lady  A.  in  town  again  ;  and  Mr  C.  of 
course  at  Bath  House. 

'  When  I  think  of  what  I  is 
And  what  I  used  to  was, 
I  gin  to  think  I've  sold  myself 
For  very  little  cas. '  " 

"  November  7. — Dear,  dear  !  What 
a  sick  day  this  has  been  with  me !  Oh, 
my  mother  !  nobody  sees  when  I  am 
suffering  now;  and  I  have  learnt  to 
suffer  '  all  to  myself.'  From  '  only 
childness '  to  that,  is  a  far  and  a  rough 
road  to  travel. 

'  Oh,  little  did  my  mother  think, 

The  day  she  cradled  me, 
The  lands  I  was  to  travel  in, 
The  death  I  was  to  dee  ! '  " 

"  April  21. — I  feel  weaklier  every 
day,  and  my  soul  also  is  sore  vexed — 
oh,  how  long !  I  put  myself  in  an 
omnibus,  being  unable  to  walk,  and 
was  carried  to  Islington  and  back 
again.  What  a  good  shilling's-worth 
of  exercise  !  The  Angel  at  Islington  ! 
It  was  there  I  was  set  down  on  my 
first  arrival  in  London,  and  Mr  C. 
with  Edward  Irving  was  waiting  to 
receive  me. 

'  The  past  is  past,  and  gone  is  gone.'  " 

Mr  Froude,  in  a  very  judicious 
note,  has  told  us  quite  simply  all 
that  there  is  to  tell  about  the 
estrangement  which  Carlyle's  de- 
votion to  this  "  most  queen  -  like 
woman  "  occasioned  ;  and  with  his 
explanation  we  must  bring  our  ex- 
tracts to  a  close.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know,  however,  that  the  breach 
was  healed  later  on,  and  that 
Jeannie  Welsh's  closing  years  were 
among  the  happiest  and  brightest 
of  her  married  life. 

"  When  he  was  absorbed  in  his 
work,  she  saw  but  little  of  him.  The 
work  was  a  sufficient  explanation  as 
long  as  others  were  no  better  off  than 
she  was.  But  when  she  found  that 
he  had  leisure  for  Bath  House,  though 
none  for  her,  she  became  jealous  and 
irritable.  She  was  herself,  of  course, 
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invited  there  ;  but  the  wives  of  men 
of  genius,  like  the  wives  of  bishops, 
do  not  take  the  social  rank  of  their 
husbands.  Women  understand  how 
to  make  one  another  uncomfortable  in 
little  ways  invisible  to  others,  and  Mrs 
Carlyle  was  made  to  feel  that  she  was 
admitted  into  those  high  regions  for 
her  husband's  sake,  and  not  for  her 
own.  She  had  a  fiery  temper,  and  a 
strong  Scotch  republican  spirit,  and 
she  would  have  preferred  to  see  Car- 
lyle reigning  alone  in  his  own  king- 
dom. Her  anger  was  wrong  in  itself, 
and  exaggerated  in  the  form  which  it 
assumed.  But  Carlyle,  too,  was  to 
blame.  He  ought  to  have  managed 
his  friendships  better.  He  ought  to 
have  considered  whether  she  had  not 
causes  of  complaint,  and  to  have  re- 
membered how  much  he  owed  to  her 
care  for  him.  But  Carlyle  was  wilful, 
and  impatient  of  contradiction.  When 
his  will  was  crossed  or  resisted,  his 
displeasure  rushed  into  expressions 
not  easily  forgotten  ;  and  thus  there 
grew  up  between  these  two,  who  at 
heart  each  admired  and  esteemed  the 
other  more  than  any  other  person  in 
the  world,  a  condition  of  things  of 
which  the  trace  is  left  in  this  diary. 
The  shadow  slanted  backwards  over 
their  whole  lives  together ;  and  as  she 
brooded  over  her  wrongs,  she  came  to 
think  with  bitterness  of  many  recol- 
lections which  she  had  laughed  away 
or  forgotten.  Carlyle's  letters  during 
all  this  period  are  uniformly  tender 
and  affectionate,  and  in  them  was  his 
true  self,  if  she  could  but  have  al- 
lowed herself  to  see  it.  '  Oh,'  he  often 
said  to  me  after  she  was  gone,  '  if  I 
could  but  see  her  for  five  minutes  to 
assure  her  that  I  had  really  cared  for 
her  throughout  all  that !  But  she 
never  knew  it — she  never  knew  it.'  " 

One  last  word;  and  the  last 
word  cannot  perhaps  be  said  bet- 
ter than  it  is  in  the  letter  of  an 
enthusiastic,  if  somewhat  trans- 
cendental, German  correspondent, 
now  lying  on  our  table :  "  After 
all,"  he  remarks,  "  there  is  some- 


thing very  noble  and  queenly,  even 
if  in  a  gipsy  fashion,  about  the 
heroine  of  this  strange  story. 
Though  she  has  got  the  mortal 
stab,  she  does  not  show  it,  but 
folds  her  cloak,  with  a  proud  and 
careless  smile,  across  the  wound. 
To  the  bitter  end,  she  will  not  fail 
in  one  jot  or  tittle  of  her  duty, — 
will  help,  while  the  life-blood  ebbs, 
the  man  she  has  sworn  to  help. 
And  out  of  this  unswerving  fidel- 
ity to  a  higher  law  there  grew  a 
nobler  content  —  something  finer 
than  happiness — something  of  that 
ideal  joy  which  is  the  crown  of 
him  who  has  fought  a  good  fight, 
who  has  finished  his  course,  who 
has  kept  the  faith.  And  herein 
was  victory,  —  the  evil  shadows 
slunk  back,  the  cloud  of  sorrow 
lifted  off,  and  left  her  soul  un- 
clouded. And  ere  she  passed  quite 
away  from  our  earth,  to  what- 
ever of  bliss  or  woe  lies  beyond, 
she  was  permitted  to  know  that 
her  singular  fidelity  had  been 
at  last  recognised,  and  that  the 
man  who  had  blindly  wounded  her 
was  eager  to  make  what  of  recom- 
pense or  atonement  was  yet  pos- 
sible. A  vulgar  criticism  will  im- 
press the  likeness  of  its  own  sordid 
commonplace  upon  the  tragic  his- 
tory— will  appreciate  neither  the 
heroic  constancy  of  the  wife,  nor 
the  moving  sincerity  of  the  hus- 
band's remorse ;  but  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  not  critics  will  feel 
that  the  story  which  is  disclosed 
is  no  mean  record  of  domestic  mis- 
adventures, but  one  of  those  high 
and  pathetic  themes  which,  while 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is — 
a  bitter  riddle,  an  inscrutable  enig- 
ma— will  continue  to  stir  to  their 
depths  our  love,  our  pity,  and  our 
hate." 
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"UNFATHOMED      MYSTERIE  S."  l 


UNDER  such  titles  as  "  Thought- 
Reading,"  "  Brain  -  Waves,"  &c., 
we  have  recently  heard  much  free 
discussion  of  that  strange  and 
utterly  incomprehensible  influence 
which  we  are  driven  to  assume 
must  be  exerted  by  certain  minds 
on  those  which  (from  some  affinity 
as  yet  unexplained)  are  subject  to 
their  power. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  persons 
who  have  failed  to  remark  how 
often  they  have  turned  to  a  friend 
to  make  some  comment  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  which 
may  have  been  under  discussion, 
and  are  startled  by  hearing  the 
very  words  they  meant  to  utter 
addressed  to  themselves.  Hence 
the  saying,  "  You  have  taken  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth."  Or 
again  :  how  often  we  are  seized  by 
a  sudden  impulse  to  write  to  some 
far-away,  long  -  neglected  friend, 
and  lo  !  our  letter  crosses  one  from 
him,  perhaps  in  mid-ocean,  proving 
that  the  same  impulse  must  have 
impelled  him  to  write  at  the  same 
time. 

To  whatever  cause  we  must 
ascribe  this  unsolved  problem — 
whether  electricity,  magnetism,  or 
any  kindred  agency — the  reality 
of  these  influences  appears  to  be 
beyond  question.  Whether  it  may 
in  any  way  account  for  such  very 
puzzling  "  lucky  hits "  as  are  oc- 
casionally made  by  the  "  spiritual- 
ists," I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover. Yet  it  seems  possible  that, 
in  some  inexplicable  manner,  some 


of  these  persons  may  have  acquired 
a  power  (which  might  prove  a  very 
inconvenient  one)  of  reading  their 
neighbours'  innermost  thoughts — 
thoughts  so  deeply  buried  that 
they  themselves  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of  their  existence. 

A  lady  has  just  been  describing 
to  me  a  seance  at  which  she  was 
recently  present  in  a  London  draw- 
ing-room. It  was  given  by  a 
gentleman  who  wished  simply  to 
prove  the  power  of  thought-read- 
ing, without  making  any  claim 
whatever  to  supernatural  power. 
Calling  up  a  girl,  who  was  a  total 
stranger  to  him,  but  a  friend  of 
my  informant,  he  told  her  that  he 
was  going  out  of  the  room,  and  she 
was  to  take  two  slips  of  paper, 
write  a  name  on  each,  and  fold 
them  up  neatly,  before  his  return. 
The  girl  being  an  American,  wrote 
the  names  of  two  of  her  country- 
women— one  in  the  United  States, 
the  other  present  at  the  seance. 

The  gentleman  immediately  re- 
turned, blindfold.  He  bade  the 
girl  take  one  of  the  folded  papers, 
and  press  it  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  with  her  own  finger,  while 
with  her  other  hand  she  was  to 
press  his  finger  upon  his  own  brow, 
as  if  helping  him  to  intensify  his 
power  of  thought-reading.  Pres- 
ently he  said,  "  This  is  a  very  un- 
common name :  it  is  troublesome 
to  read."  Then  he  spelt  MARY 
GREENHOWE,  without  any  mis- 
take whatever.  Then  he  said, 
"This  lady  is  in  America.  She 


1  [It  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  the  personal  experiences  narrated  in  this 
paper  are  those  of  a  writer  whose  good  faith  is  unimpeachable,  whose  powers  of 
observation  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  who  most  positively  affirms  that  every 
detail  herein  related  is  accurately  described  without  any  exaggeration.  We  have 
never  in  spiritualistic  literature  met  with  more  striking  proof  of  the  wonderful 
success  with  which  professional  mediums  practise  their  delusions. — ED.  B.  M.] 
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is  very  ill.  You  are  in  great 
trouble  about  her."  Strange  to 
say,  the  young  lady  had  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  to  say  that  her 
friend  was  suffering  from  a  serious 
attack  of  fever,  and  she  certainly 
was  in  considerable  anxiety  about 
her. 

The  second  slip  of  folded  paper 
was  then  produced,  on  which  was 
written  the  name  of  my  friend 

Mrs  S s  ;  but  the  blind  reader 

at  once  said, — "Why,  you  have 
written  'Mrs'  instead  of  putting 
a  Christian  name."  He  then  read 
the  surname  without  hesitation 
(also  an  uncommon  name),  and  im- 
mediately added, — "  Why,  this  lady 
is  present  in  the  room,"  so  he  would 
say  nothing  more  concerning  her. 
The  lady  in  question  was  my  in- 
formant. She  had  no  acquaintance 
whatever  with  the  thought-reader. 

He  then  left  the  room,  leaving 
those  in  it  to  agree  on  some  object 
which  he  was  to  touch.  He  re- 
turned, blindfold  as  before,  and  a 
gentleman,  not  known  to  him,  was 
deputed  to  walk  beside  him,  press- 
ing one  finger  on  his  brow,  but  in 
no  way  guiding  him.  The  seeker 
several  times  remonstrated  with 
this  gentleman,  saying  that  he  felt 
he  was  inimical  to  him — was  re- 
solving not  to  think  of  the  object ; 
that  if  he  would  do  so,  he  could 
find  it  far  more  rapidly ;  that  he 
made  no  pretence  to  any  super- 
natural power,  but  wished  simply 
to  show  the  power  of  thought-read- 
ing. All  this  time  he  slowly  ad- 
vanced from  point  to  point,  now 
and  again  pausing  before  some 
object,  but  always  saying  "No,  it 
was  not  this,"  till  at  length  he 
suddenly  seemed  satisfied,  and 
actually  did  touch  the  thing  se- 
lected. He  gave  various  other 
tests  of  his  power,  which  excited 
considerable  wonder  in  those  who 
beheld  them. 

As   all  well  -  authenticated   evi- 


dence in  any  way  bearing  on  the 
subject  must  possess  a  certain  value 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing a  solution  of  the  question,  I 
may  be  excused  for  describing  an 
incident  of  so  personal  a  character 
that  I  should  otherwise  shrink 
from  relating  it.  I  have  been  told 
that  what  seemed  to  me  a  very 
strange  experience,  was  really  no- 
thing out  of  the  common,  but 
would  appear  a  perfectly  natural 
incident  to  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  dabbling  in  spiritualism. 

Probably,  however,  there  are 
multitudes  of  persons  who,  like 
myself,  have  always  rather  avoided 
the  subject.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  always  had  the  greatest 
dislike  to  everything  connected 
with  it,  and  to  all  the  seatices 
in  which  "darkened  rooms,"  "soft 
touches  of  spirit  hands,"  "  table- 
rappings,"  "chair-liftings,"  "sounds 
of  low  music,"  <fcc.,  <fcc.,  formed 
items,  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  are  suggestive  of  some  form  of 
deception. 

Two  years  ago,  however,  I 
chanced  to  find  myself  in  Boston 
(Massachusetts),  the  fortunate  guest 
of  one  whose  hospitable  home  has 
for  many  years  been  the  centre  of 
the  most  delightful  society  in  that 
literary  city.  Knowing  Boston 
to  be  a  centre  of  so-called  spirit- 
ualism, I  remarked  to  a  friend  of 
my  host  that  it  was  really  quite 
wrong  that  travellers  should  be 
there  and  not  see  something  of 
the  spiritualism  for  which  it  is 
so  famous.  He  replied  that  he 
himself  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it,  but  that  if  I  cared  to 
interview  a  medium,  he  would  find 
out  how  to  arrange  the  meeting, 
and  would  be  glad  to  escort  me. 
Of  course  I  agreed,  and  he  went 
off  to  ask  an  acquaintance  learned 
in  such  matters  how  he  was  to  set 
about  it. 

His  friend  told  him  that  it  was 
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the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
He  had  only  to  go  to  a  central 
office,  called  "The  Banner  of  Light," 
and  there  he  would  obtain  all  neces- 
sary information.  To  this  office  he 
accordingly  proceeded,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  the  most  business-like 
manner.  "He  wished  to  see  a 
medium  ? "  Certainly.  He  had 
only  to  select  the  one  he  preferred. 
Thereupon  a  large  book  of  refer- 
ence was  produced,  like  a  servants' 
register,  in  which  were  entered  the 
names  and  addresses  of  a  multitude 
of  professional  mediums,  on  any 
one  of  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to 
call  and  make  his  own  arrange- 
ments. 

Quite  at  random  he  took  note  of 
several  addresses  and  drove  off  to 
the  first  on  his  list.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  an  unpleasant  -  looking 
woman,  in  a  dingy  house,  and  re- 
solved to  try  his  luck  elsewhere. 
At  the  next  house  he  was  received 
in  a  pretty  room  by  an  attractive 
little  lady  of  fragile  and  delicate 
appearance.  She  consulted  her 
list  of  engagements,  and  said  she 
could  spare  an  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  she  would  expect  us. 

Three  other  ladies  had  by  this 
time  expressed  a  wish  to  accom- 
pany us.  The  medium,  Mrs  N. 
W.,  made  some  demur  to  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many,  on  the  score  that 
it  was  much  more  fatiguing  to  her. 
However,  she  waived  this  objec- 
tion, and  on  the  following  morning 
we  proceeded  to  her  house.  We 
were  a  party  of  five,  almost  stran- 
gers one  to  another — certainly  not 
knowing  one  incident  in  one  an- 
other's lives.  Mrs  N.  W.  did  not 
know  even  our  names.  Had  she 
done  so,  they  could  certainly  have 
conveyed  nothing  to  her  mind. 

We  started  immediately  after 
breakfast,  on  a  brilliant  winter's 
morning,  cold  and  crisp,  with 
bright  sunshine.  We  were  all  in 
the  most  mirthful  frame  of  mind 


— amused  by  the  novelty  of  the 
proceeding,  and  certainly  without 
one  thought  of  anything  serious  in 
the  matter.  The  only  definite  idea 
we  had  concerning  the  coming  in- 
terview was,  that  we  would  ask 
the  medium  to  tell  us  about  a 
packet  of  papers  which  I  had  lost 
and  could  not  trace, — not  that  we 
for  one  moment  expected  her  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 

On  arriving  at  her  house,  we 
were  received  by  a  tidy  little  maid, 
and  were  shown  into  a  little  draw- 
ing-room, into  which  the  full  sun- 
light poured,  lighting  up  every 
corner.  There  was  no  question  of 
darkened  rooms  or  mysticism  of 
any  sort  :  only  the  simplest  fur- 
niture— a  few  pretty  cane  chairs 
adorned  with  blue  ribbons.  We 
all  carried  large  bunches  of  most 
fragrant  winter  violets  ;  and  when, 
after  a  few  moments,  Mrs  N.  W. 
entered  the  room,  we  offered  her 
a  bunch,  which  she  accepted  pleas- 
antly, observing,  "All  good  spirits 
love  flowers."  Though  our  friend 
had  prepared  us  to  see  a  very  fair, 
delicate  little  lady,  we  were  all 
startled  by  the  unnatural  pallor 
of  her  wax-like  complexion — due, 
we  supposed,  to  passing  so  large 
a  portion  of  her  life  in  some  un- 
natural condition. 

After  a  few  words  of  greeting, 
during  which  our  previous  levity 
was  considerably  toned  down  by 
her  evident  earnestness  in  the 
matter  on  hand,  she  asked  us  to 
sit  in  a  small  circle,  holding  hands, 
for  about  one  minute  (all  in  full 
sunshine).  Then  she  said,  "  I 
must  sleep  ;  "  and  passing  her 
hand  a  few  times  across  her  own 
face,  she  went  off  into  a  sort  of 
waking  trance.  Then,  much  to 
our  amazement,  in  a  strange,  un- 
natural voice,  she  began  to  pray 
a  simple  and  most  earnest  prayer 
to  the  Great  Spirit  of  all  good  and 
holiness,  that  He  would  bestow 
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upon  us  all  goodness,  and  grant 
us  a  closer  union  with  the  spirits 
of  all  His  children  ;  and  especially 
she  prayed  that  none  but  good 
spirits  might  be  allowed  to  com- 
municate with  us.  I  must  confess 
that  we  were  all  utterly  taken 
aback — so  entirely  incongruous  was 
this  solemn  appeal  with  the  spirit 
in  which  we  had  sought  the  inter- 
view. 

Ere  we  had  recovered  from  our 
astonishment,  our  medium  com- 
menced talking  in  a  shrill  child's 
voice.  (The  idea  seems  to  be,  that 
during  the  trance  the  medium  is 
no  longer  himself  or  herself,  but 
is  merely  a  passive  agent,  of  whose 
faculties  some  spirit  present  takes 
the  mastery,  while  acting  as  spokes- 
man for  all  others  present.) 

Turning  to  one  of  the  ladies,  she 
told  her  that  several  of  her  near 
relations,  who  were  dead,  were  pres- 
ent, and  desired  her  to  deliver  cer- 
tain messages.  Knowing  noth- 
ing about  the  lady  in  question, 
I  took  little  interest  in  what  was 
said,  but  I  saw  that  she  did  so, 
and  that  she  seemed  rather  sur- 
prised. 

Suddenly  turning  to  the  gentle- 
man who  had  brought  us,  she  told 
him  that  his  father  was  standing 
beside  him.  She  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe him  minutely,  and  said  he 
bade  her  tell  his  son  that  his  bless- 
ing rested  on  him  because  of  his 
lifelong  devotion  to  his  invalid 
sister.  This  was  startling :  and  I 
learnt  subsequently  that  the  in- 
valid sister  and  the  brother's  de- 
voted care  were  prominent  facts  in 
his  life's  history.  Then  she  told 
him  that  a  young  girl — "  Nelly  " — 
was  coming  close  up  to  speak  to 
him  ;  that  she  said  how  bitterly 
she  had  grieved  at  having  to  leave 
him,  for  she  had  been  so  happy 
with  him  that  she  had  no  wish  to 
enter  the  spirit-world.  Then  turn- 
ing aside,  as  if  speaking  to  the 


girl,  she  said :  "  Now,  Nelly,  you 
must  not  cry ;  for  if  you  do  so,  I 
cannot  hear  what  you  say."  A 
few  moments  later  she  said,  "  Nelly 
bids  me  tell  you  that  you  are  not 
to  trust  George  so  thoroughly. 
You  know  who  I  mean  by  George. 
A  man  who  transacts  business  for 
you, — no  relation,  only  a  business 
friend.  She  says  he  is  not  acting 
well  for  you.  Those  last  shares  he 
bought  are  not  good.  You  had 
better  look  after  that  matter." 

Throughout  this  communication, 
— of  which  I  omit  many  details, 
— our  friend  was  evidently  much 
astonished  ;  and  though,  of  course, 
I  could  not  venture  to  make  any 
inquiry  concerning  his  lost  love,  I 
did  ask  if  there  was  such  a  person 
as  "George,"  and  was  told  in  a 
whisper  that  there  was,  and  that 
in  every  particular  the  medium 
had  rightly  described  their  rela- 
tions. 

Suddenly  Mrs  N.  W.  turned  to 
me,  saying  that  a  spirit  was  press- 
ing forward  to  get  close  to  me, — 
"  a  short,  thick-set  man ;  he  has 
been  an  old-fashioned -looking  fel- 
low ever  since  his  boyhood."  She 
then  proceeded  to  give  a  most 
minute  description  of  various  phy- 
sical peculiarities,  so  very  marked 
as  to  be  quite  unmistakable.  Yet 
so  little  had  I  dreamt  of  harbouring 
one  thought  concerning  the  sacred 
dead  at  such  a  time,  that  I  could 
scarcely  believe  I  heard  aright 
when  she  added,  "He  says  he 
is  your  brother !  —  his  name  is 
J  o  .H  N.  That  is  John."  She 
again  commented  freely  on  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  adding,  "  But 
what  a  good  companion  he  is  ;  and 
how  he  does  love  sport ! "  Then 
suddenly  pressing  her  hand  on  her 
head,  she  said,  with  a  look  of 
great  pain,  "  Oh,  poor  fellow  !  how 
dreadfully  he  suffered  here  before 
he  died ! " 

Now    I    am    positively    certain 
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that  it  was  not  till  nearly  all  these 
details  had  been  minutely  de- 
scribed that  my  own  thoughts  def- 
initely recurred  to  the  brother 
who,  of  all  the  dear  ones  gone 
hence,  would,  I  think,  draw  near- 
est to  me,  were  it  in  his  power ; 
the  one  brother  who,  in  bodily 
presence,  differed  so  strangely  from 
all  his  stalwart  brethren,  though 
excelled  by  none  in  his  skill  as  a 
mighty  hunter ;  the  brother  who, 
after  long  years  of  toil  in  Ceylon, 
had  died  of  a  sudden  and  agonising 
pressure  on  the  brain,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  had  definitely 
decided  on  returning  home  —  so 
that  the  same  ship  which  was  to 
have  brought  him  back  to  England 
brought  the  tidings  of  his  death. 

Ere  I  had  fully  realised  what 
had  been  said,  the  medium  re- 
sumed. "There  is  a  dark-com- 
plexioned woman  standing  beside 
him,  who  loves  you  both  dearly." 
Then  she  minutely  described  her, 
adding,  "she  is  your  sister."  She 
took  my  hand,  and  wrote  three 
letters,  so  plainly  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake,  saying  each  as  she 
did  so  —  I  D  A.  Doubtless  the 
name  had  risen  to  my  mind,  so 
that  thought-reading  might  account 
for  this.  But  certainly  not  one 
soul  in  all  America  knew  any  one 
of  the  facts  which  Mrs  N.  W.  told 
me  that  day  ;  so  that  by  no  pos- 
sible means  could  she  have  ob- 
tained any  information  concerning 
my  family,  even  had  she  known 
my  name,  which  she  did  not. 

Then,  apparently  as  a  means  of 
identification,  and  although  my 
own  thoughts  had  most  certainly 
not  turned  to  the  subject,  she  went 
on  to  say  how  terribly  this  spirit 
had  suffered  in  her  last  long  ill- 
ness,— how  the  internal  complaint 
had  puzzled  and  baffled  all  the  doc- 
tors, whereas  she  (the  medium)  saw 
plainly  that  the  cause  of  death  had 


been  different  from  what  they  im- 
agined, and  she  named  another 
malady. 

Feeling  these  revelations  to  be 
terribly  painful,  and  being,  more- 
over, determined  that  neither  by 
look  nor  word  would  I  allow  any 
one  present  to  detect  how  strangely 
true  was  every  syllable  spoken,  I 
tried  to  turn  the  subject ;  but  the 
medium  went  on — as  if  analysing 
some  curious  case  —  to  describe 
various  prominent  features  of  a 
character  which,  in  its  various 
moods,  was  more  strongly  marked 
than  that  of  any  other  woman  I 
have  ever  known. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  how  full  of 
fun  and  mischief  she  is  !  What  a 
capital  racy  story  she  can  tell,  and 
how  witty  she  is  !  But  some  days, 
when  she  is  in  great  pain,  you 
know,  she  is  so  low  and  depressed 
that  for  days  together  she  can 
scarcely  speak.  And  then  the 
moment  she  is  a  little  better  she 
is  as  full  of  wit  and  frolic  as  ever." 

All  this  (with  other  strangely  ac- 
curate details)  was  so  startlingly 
exact  a  description  of  one  endow- 
ed with  most  rare  conversational 
powers,  and  a  fund  of  mother-wit 
which  bubbled  to  the  surface  when- 
ever the  pressure  of  great  physical 
pain  was  removed  for  a  little  season, 
that  I  could  scarcely  credit  my 
hearing  (especially  as  ten  years  had 
elapsed  since  those  days  of  alter- 
nating mirth  and  suffering).  But 
a  moment  later  the  medium  added, 
"  She  wants  me  to  tell  you,  that 
you  need  fear  nothing  in  coming 
to  the  spirit- world,  for  there  are  so 
many  there  who  love  you,  and  wait 
to  welcome  you." 

The  medium  added,  "  There  is  a 
young  man  standing  close  to  your 
sister ;  she  is  speaking  to  him." 
She  went  on  to  describe  one  who 
was  buried  on  the  field  of  Alma  in 
1854;  and  as  I  plainly  recognised 
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her  description,  I  asked,  with  care- 
fully assumed  indifference,  what 
was  his  name  ?  In  my  own  mind 
I  thought  of  the  name  by  which  we 
always  addressed  him.  She  re- 
plied, "  I  will  tell  you  when  I  hear 
it."  A  moment  later,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, she  uttered,  not  the  name 
that  was  in  my  mind,  but  that  by 
which  his  wife  alone  called  him  ! 
Then  she  said,  "  There  is  another 
lady  with  them — also  a  sister ;  she 
is  taller,  and  has  smooth  dark  hair. 
She  has  an  uncommon  name — 

S  E  Y I  cannot  make  out 

the  last  syllable."  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  name  of  my  eldest 
sister,  Seymour,  had  presented  it- 
self vividly  to  my  mind,  yet  she 
could  not  make  this  out.  This, 
then,  was  clearly  not  thought- 
reading. 

She  did  not  lose  more  than  a  few 
seconds  in  this  effort.  Then  turn- 
ing from  me  to  a  lady  who  sat  op- 
posite, she  said,  "  I  have  much  to 
tell  you — from  Annie,  your  sister- 
in-law."  She  then  described  the 
spirit  in  question,  and,  correcting 
herself,  said,  "  Oh  !  her  name  is 
not  Annie  —  it  is  Fanny.  I  had 
not  heard  rightly  at  first."  Then 
she  said,  "  Come  close,  that  I  may 
tell  you  in  a  whisper,  for  you  will 
not  like  the  others  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say,  and  it  is  no  concern  of 
theirs." 

She  spoke  for  some  minutes  in  a 
whisper,  quite  inaudible  to  the  rest 
of  the  party ;  but  I  watched  the 
lady  who  was  thus  addressed  start, 
as  if  utterly  amazed  by  what  was 
said,  and  she  appeared  more  and 
more  perplexed  as  she  listened. 
She  told  us  afterwards  that  she 
could  not  possibly  repeat  what  had 
been  said  to  her,  but  that  it  had 
reference  to  strictly  private  family 
affairs,  which  she  was  convinced 
that  no  one  outside  of  her  own 
domestic  circle  could  possibly  know. 


On  returning  home,  she  told  her 
relations  what  had  been  said,  and 
all  were  alike  perplexed.  She  said 
her  father  had  the  greatest  horror 
of  spiritualism,  and  had  never  al- 
lowed any  of  them  to  dabble  in  it ; 
and  evidently  this  revelation  con- 
firmed his  objections. 

As  soon  as  this  private  aside  was 
ended,  I  asked  Mrs  N.  W.  whether 
she  could  tell  anything  about  people 
who  were  still  alive,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word.  She  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative ;  whereupon 
I  said  there  were  two  men  concern- 
ing whom  I  should  like  to  have 
information.  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  receive  any,  but  my 
thoughts  turned  to  my  brother 
and  my  half  -  brother,  both  in 
Afghanistan. 

She  said,  "  Tell  me  in  what  sort 
of  country  to  look  for  them — a  hot 
country  or  a  cold  one  1 "  It  was  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  so  I  replied, 
"  A  cold  country." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  she  said, 
"I  see  them  both.  One  is  more 
nearly  related  to  you  than  the 
other.  He  is  your  brother.  His 
name  is  F  R  A  N  K.  I  think  he  must 
be  some  sort  of  merchant,  for  he 
has  long  trains  of  animals  carrying 
heavy  burdens.  There  are  strange 
wild-looking  people  about  him — 
something  like  our  wild  Indian 
tribes,  but  different.  I  think  there 
must  be  some  disturbance  or  trouble 
in  the  country,  for  he  seems  to  be 
anxious  for  peace, — something  like 
what  was  going  on  where  the  poor 
Prince  Imperial  was  killed. 

Strange  to  say,  this  brother  was 
then  in  charge  of  a  land  transport 
corps,  oppressed  by  the  amount  of 
work  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  in 
organising  means  of  transporting 
all  stores  to  the  front,  and  person- 
ally inspecting  every  detail.  The 
long  caravans  of  laden  camels  and 
pack-horses  might  well  have  seemed 
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suggestive  of  trains  of  merchan- 
dise. 

I  asked  her  to  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  other  man.  At  first  she 
could  not,  for  she  said  he  was  ill 
— not  seriously  ill,  but  that  some- 
how she  could  not  make  out  his 
name.  Some  minutes  later  she 
said,  "  The  name  of  that  other  man 
— the  one  who  is  not  so  closely 
related  to  you — is  F  B  E  D.  They 
will  both  come  home  safely." 

So  far  all  she  had  said  was  extra- 
ordinarily accurate.  Now,  however, 
she  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  weary, 
and  as  if  speaking  at  random.  I 
asked  if  she  could  tell  me  about  a 
lost  packet  of  papers.  She  replied, 
"  Oh  yes ;  they  are  lost  to  you  for 
ever.  You  need  take  no  further 
trouble  to  recover  them."  (I  did 
recover  them  a  few  days  later.) 
She  then  volunteered  to  tell  me 
that  I  should  very  soon  go  "  across 
the  pond  "  (Anglice,  return  to  Eng- 
land, which,  in  fact,  I  did  a  week 
later) ;  that  an  old  friend  would  come 
to  welcome  me,  but  that  within 
ten  days  he  would  die  suddenly. 
Her  description  of  this  gentleman 
so  far  resembled  a  friend  who 
actually  did  most  unexpectedly 
come  to  meet  me,  that  I  frankly 
confess  to  having  been  unable  to 
shake  off  an  uneasy  qualm  till  the 
allotted  ten  days  were  well  over. 
But  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  in 
this  case  also,  our  medium  proved 
herself  quite  unable  to  prophesy, 
for  my  friend  continues  to  this  day 
in  perfect  health. 

The  fragile  little  woman  now 
said  she  was  very  tired,  and  must 
awaken.  She  passed  her  hand  over 
her  face,  shivered,  and  seemed  by 
a  voluntary  effort  to  come  out  from 
her  trance.  She  appeared  utterly 
exhausted,  and  confessed  to  feel- 
ing so.  The  death-like  pallor  which 
had  at  first  struck  us  so  painfully, 
even  more  ghastly  than 


before.  Strange  to  say,  all  this 
had  occurred  within  the  hour 
which  she  had  previously  allotted 
to  us — for  a  specified  pecuniary 
consideration.  Throughout  the 
seance  she  had  continued  to  speak 
in  the  strained  unnatural  voice, 
purporting  to  be  that  of  the  child 
who  was  supposed  to  be  speaking 
through  her  agency.  We  were  glad 
once  more  to  hear  her  speak  in  her 
natural  voice.  She  told  us  she  had 
other  appointments  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  must  rest ;  so  we 
left  her,  and  passed  out  into  the 
crisp  sunlight  of  the  New  England 
winter,  and  went  on  our  way, 
feeling  considerably  bewildered  by 
our  interview. 

Much  of  what  she  had  said  was 
so  utterly  unaccountable,  that  I, 
for  one,  could  not  put  it  from  me 
for  days.  It  really  seemed  as  if, 
but  for  lack  of  time,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  others  all  claiming  their 
share  of  one  short  hour,  she  might 
have  gone  on  speaking  consecu- 
tively, as  one  who  had  something 
definite  to  tell ;  or  else,  if  there 
were  any  fraud  in  the  matter 
(which  seemed  quite  impossible), 
I  might  have  obtained  some  clue 
to  it. 

I  could  not  attribute  her  words 
to  thought-reading ;  for  in  almost 
each  case  the  thoughts  were  entirely 
of  her  suggestion  :  and  in  several 
instances  where  she  addressed  the 
others,  she  had  to  explain  some- 
thing of  which  she  had  to  remind 
them  ;  saying,  "  Don't  you  remem- 
ber?" and  they  answered,  "Yes; 
but  I  had  forgotten." 

I  confess  to  having  felt  the 
strongest  wish  to  repeat  the  inter- 
view, but  I  had  arranged  to  leave 
Boston  on  the  following  morning, 
so  had  no  further  opportunity.  All 
my  friends  there  assured  me  that 
it  was  just  as  well,  as  many  of 
them  had  been  tempted  for  a  while 
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to  attend  similar  seances,  either 
seeking  a  solution  of  the  matter,  or 
in  the  bond  fide  hope  of  obtaining 
messages  from  the  silent  land.  All 
agreed  in  assuring  me  that  they 
had  never  arrived  at  anything  satis- 
factory, and  had  only  been  led  to 
disquiet  themselves  in  vain.  They 
said  it  was  very  unusual  for  any 
medium  to  be  as  definite  in  her 
statements  as  the  lady  we  had 
visited.  Altogether,  they  strongly 
recommended  me  to  be  content 
with  this  glimpse  from  the  threshold 
of  spiritualism,  and  to  let  it  alone. 

From  whatever  point  I  considered 
the  question,  it  appeared  equally  in- 
comprehensible. Strange  enough 
that  a  totally  unknown  girl,  in  a 
foreign  land,  should,  without  any 
bidding  of  ours,  be  able  minutely  to 
describe  the  frail  bodies  which,  so 
many  years  previously,  had  been 
laid  beneath  the  sod,  in  lands  so 
widely  separated.  But  stranger 
still,  that  if  the  spirits  of  our  loved 
ones  were  indeed  now  around  us, 
and  had  found  a  voice  capable  of 
whispering  their  messages,  the  first 
impression  they  should  seek  to  con- 
vey should  have  reference  to  the 
physical  pain  which  we  so  fondly 
believe  is  all  forgotten  when  the 
spirit  forsakes  its  mortal  body. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  an 
unvarying  feature  in  all  these 
manifestations,  as  they  are  called. 
Various  people  subsequently  de- 
scribed to  me  their  experiences  of 
similar  phenomena  (if  such  they 
be)  but  in  every  case  the  medium, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  began 
by  describing  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  which  had  caused  the  spirit 
to  forsake  its  house  of  clay. 

One  gentleman  told  me  how  he, 
like  ourselves,  a  total  stranger  in 
Boston,  had,  from  the  merest  curi- 
osity, sought  an  interview  with  a 
medium,  selected  quite  at  random. 
She  at  once  proceeded,  unasked, 


and  greatly  to  his  distress,  minute- 
ly to  describe  his  dead  father  and 
brother,  and  other  kinsfolk  who 
had  passed  over  "  to  the  majority." 
Anxious  to  turn  her  attention  from 
topics  which  he  felt  to  be  at  once 
too  sacred  and  too  painful  to  be 
touched  upon  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  asked  if  she  could  give 
him  any  particulars  concerning  an 
absent  friend.  He  gave  her  no 
clue  whatever  to  the  person  of 
whom  he  was  thinking  ;  and,  much 
to  his  astonishment,  she  almost 
immediately  proceeded  to  describe 
him,  and  the  room  in  which  he  was 
sitting ;  also  two  ladies  who  were 
present,  —  one  elderly  and  grey- 
haired,  who  sat  in  a  corner  of  a 
sofa — the  other  young  and  hand- 
some, a  Spanish-looking  girl,  with 
glossy  raven-black  hair.  The  gen- 
tleman was  sitting  at  the  piano. 
When  asked  whose  music  he  was 
playing,  the  medium  replied,  "  His 
own."  She  was  asked  his  name, 
and  replied  that  she  could  not  tell 
till  she  heard  it  mentioned.  Soon 
afterwards  she  mentioned  a  very 
uncommon  name  by  which  he  was 
very  rarely  addressed,  and  said  it 
was  the  name  by  which  the  grey- 
haired  lady  called  him.  She  then 
added  his  surname. 

A  few  days  later  our  traveller 
returned  to  the  town  where  his 
friend  lived,  and  made  a  point  of 
going  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  inquired  where  he  had  been  the 
previous  week  ?  His  friend  replied 
that  he  had  been  absent,  but  had 
been  obliged  to  return  unexpected- 
ly on  a  certain  day  (the  very  day 
in  question).  "  Who  had  he  found 
on  his  return  1 "  "  Only  his 
mother."  "No  one  else?"  "Oh 
yes ;  late  in  the  afternoon  Miss 

chanced   to   arrive."     (Then 

the  accuracy  of  the  medium  was 
undoubted.  Her  description  of  the 
handsome  Spanish  -  looking  girl, 


with  glossy  raven-black  hair,  ex- 
actly answered  to  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion.) "And  what  were  they 
all  doing  at  sunset  ?  "  "  Nothing 
special.  He  was  playing  the  piano, 
and  they  were  listening. "  "  Whose 
music  was  he  playing  1"  "  Oh,  he 
was  improvising."  "Might  he  see 
the  room  in  which  they  were  sit- 
ting ? "  "  Why,  certainly." 

So  he  led  the  way  to  a  room  ex- 
actly answering  to  that  described 
by  the  medium,  and  the  grey-haired 
mother  pointed  out  the  corner  of 
the  sofa  which  was  her  accustomed 
seat  in  the  twilight,  and  the  chair 
occupied  by  the  dark-haired  girl ; 
and  the  picture  was  recognised  as 
being  altogether  accurate. 

On  leaving  Boston,  I  remained 
for  some  days  in  New  York,  where, 
on  my  happening  to  refer  to  this 
subject,  a  lady  asked  if  I  should 
care  to  attend  a  spiritualist  meet- 
ing on  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing. On  the  principle  that  travel- 
lers must  see  all  things,  I  assented  ; 
and  we  found  our  way  to  a  large 
crowded  hall,  where  a  great  congre- 
gation had  assembled,  as  if  for  a 
religious  service.  A  good  choir  of 
six  or  eight  well-trained  voices  sang 
very  pretty  semi-sacred  anthems  at 
intervals  ;  and  copies  of  '  Progres- 
sive Hymns'  were  freely  distribu- 
ted in  the  hall.  These  were  sung 
in  parts  by  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, with  that  peculiar  harmoni- 
ous faculty  which  appears  to  be  the 
birthright  of  our  American  cousins, 
though  known  to  us  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  teaching  of  Messrs 
Moody  and  Sankey.  Almost  all 
these  hymns  had  reference  to  our 
union  and  communion  with  those 
who  have  crossed  the  narrow  stream 
of  death.  Some  were  prayers  to 
the  Father  of  all  spirits, — the  great 
undivided  family  which  includes 
all,  whether  still  clothed  in  flesh 
or  emancipated  from  its  bondage. 
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Others  were  appeals  to  the  spirits 
of  the  departed,  assumed  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  full  of  sympathy  with  all 
concerns  of  those  we  call  living. 

But  the  main  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  what  we  may  call  the 
sermon.  A  remarkable  and  very 
eloquent  address  on  "The  Spiritu- 
alism of  the  Bible."  The  speaker 
(who  had  hitherto  born  the  title  of 
Reverend  in  some  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  but  had  lately 
"  advanced  "  so  far  as  to  become  a 
leader  in  "Progressive  Religion") 
was  well  versed  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  ;  and  (being  thoroughly 
master  of  that  torrent  of  words, 
which  seems,  in  America,  to  be  the 
natural  talent  of  the  majority,  in- 
stead of  a  special  gift  to  a  very  few, 
as  with  us),  moreover,  not  being 
withheld  by  any  reverent  shrink- 
ing from  introducing  the  most 
sacred  topics  in  connection  with 
the  most  questionable  events  of 
the  moment,  his  discourse  was  cer- 
tainly as  startling  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

To  our  ears  this  method  of  treat- 
ing sacred  subjects  could  not  but 
sound  painfully  irreverent,  —  to 
many  it  would  appear  almost  blas- 
phemous. But  this  was  evidently 
not  the  intention  of  the  speaker, 
nor  the  impression  produced  on  his 
hearers.  His  one  object  was  to 
prove  that  the  reality  of  spiritual- 
ism rests  on  evidence  of  precisely 
the  same  character  as  that  of  Chris- 
tianity— namely,  the  indubitable 
testimony  of  a  certain  number  of 
chosen  witnesses.  As  in  the  days 
of  old,  spiritual  revelations  were 
never  made  to  "  all  the  people,"  but 
only  to  a  select  few,  whose  testi- 
mony others  have  ever  since  been 
required  to  accept  in  faith,  so,  he 
maintained,  it  is  now  in  this  pres- 
ent time.  The  supernatural  is  ever 
around  us,  though  our  ordinary  hu- 
man eyes  are  not  capable  of  discern- 
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ing  it.  They  need  some  special  en- 
lightenment, which  in  certain  cases 
has  been  bestowed,  as  when,  in  an 
hour  of  imminent  danger,  when  the 
King  of  Syria  had  sent  horses  and 
chariots,  and  a  great  host  to  encom- 
pass the  city  of  Dothan,  that  he 
might  capture  Elisha  the  prophet, 
and  the  servant  of  the  prophet 
was  distraught  with  fear,  his  mas- 
ter said  to  him,  "  Fear  not;  for  they 
that  be  with  us,  are  more  than 
they  that  be  with  them.  And 
Elisha  prayed,  and  said,  Lord,  I 
pray  Thee,  open  his  eyes,  that  he 
may  see.  And  the  Lord  opened  the 
eyes  of  t/ie  young  man;  and  lie  saw: 
and,  behold,  the  mountain  was  full 
of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round 
about  Elisha." 

The  invisible  protectors  were 
there  already.  All  that  was  need- 
ed was  that  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man  should  be  made  capable  of  dis- 
cerning them. 

Again,  when  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  stood  in  the  pathway  of 
Balaam,  "  for  an  adversary  against 
him,"  neither  the  prophet  nor  his 
two  servants  discerned  his  pres- 
ence. At  three  points  in  the  road 
the  angel  stood  in  the  way,  and 
the  ass,  beholding  him,  turned 
aside,  and  where  the  path  was  so 
narrow  that  she  could  not  turn 
aside,  she  fell ;  but  not  until  the 
Lord  opened  t/ie  eyes  of  Balaam 
did  he  recognise  the  Presence  in 
which  he  stood.  Apparently  his 
servants  never  saw  the  angel  at 
all,  any  more  than  did  the  men 
which  journeyed  with  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus, when  there  shone  around  him 
a  light  from  heaven,  so  radiant 
that  for  three  days  he  was  left 
without  sight,  and  the  Lord  Him- 
self spoke  with  him.  But  his  com- 
panions stood  speechless,  hearing  a 
voice  but  seeing  no  man.  When, 
in  consequence  of  this  marvellous 
manifestation,  Saul  the  persecutor 


had  been  transformed  into  Paul 
the  apostle,  it  was  probably  in  no 
merely  symbolic  sense  that,  refer- 
ring to  the  long  array  of  saintly 
dead,  he  implied  their  present  in- 
terest in  the  living,  as  an  incentive 
to  holiness  of  life,  when,  addressing 
the  Hebrews  on  their  life-warfare, 
he  encouraged  them  to  earnestness, 
by  the  recollection  that  they  are 
compassed  about  with  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  every 
medium  is  supposed  to  be  simply 
the  agent  whom  some  emancipated 
spirit  adopts  as  his  representative, 
so  that  in  spiritualistic  circles  every 
communication  is  said  to  be  made, 
not  by  the  medium,  but  by  the 
spirit  whom  he  represents,  and  the 
medium,  while  under  this  influence, 
speaks,  and  is  spoken  of,  as  being 
that  spirit,  —  the  lecturer  quoted 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Old 
Testament,  promising  the  return  of 
Elijah  the  prophet.  These  he  took 
in  connection  with  St  John  the 
Baptist's  declaration  that  he  was 
not  Elias ;  whereas  the  Master,  in 
speaking  of  him,  said  plainly,  "  If 
ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias, 
which  was  for  to  come." 

Rapidly  quoting. one  case  after 
another  of  recent  so-called  spirit- 
ual manifestations,  sworn  to  on  oath 
by  a  given  number  of  eminent  spirit- 
ualists (some  of  whom  were  citizens 
of  note  then  present,  and  all  of  which 
were  instances  apparently  fully  be- 
lieved in  by  the  large  assemblage 
whom  he  addressed),  he  turned  to 
the  sacied  page,  and  thence  read 
some  story  of  supernatural  interest, 
supported  by  apparently  very  simi- 
lar evidence  to  that  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  the  case  in  question. 
So  he  ran  through  the  vaiious  Scrip- 
tural books,  always  speaking  of  the 
favoured  kings  and  prophets  as 
"  mediums." 

He  made  no  allusion  to  Saul's 
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interview  with  the  witch  at  En- 
dor,  probably  because  of  the  dis- 
tinct references  there  made  to  the 
Divine  prohibition  of  all  manner  of 
witchcraft ;  to  the  penalty  of  death 
awarded  under  the  Levitical  law 
to  the  man  or  the  woman  that  hath 
a  familiar  spirit,  and  the  strict 
prohibition  to  consult  wizards,  or 
witches,  or  necromancers,  or  such 
as  have  familiar  spirits,  or  use 
divination,  as  the  heathen  do — 
but  concerning  which,  the  chosen 
people  are  told  that,  "  As  for  thee, 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suffered 
thee  so  to  do.  For  all  that  do 
these  things  are  an  abomination 
unto  the  Lord  ;  and  because  of 
these  abominations  the  Lord  thy 
God  doth  drive  them  out  from  be- 
fore thee." 

In  glancing  at  the  old  story, 
however,  and  considering  it  in  its 
relation  to  the  spiritualism  of  the 
present  day,  it  struck  me  very  forc- 
ibly that  no  manner  of  doubt  is 
thrown  on  the  reality  of  the  super- 
natural power  possessed  by  certain 
persons,  whether  called  witches  or 
mediums.  In  fact,  the  story  of 
Saul's  visit  to  the  witch  reads 
strangely  like  that  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  spiritualistic  seance.  He 
says  to  his  servants,  "  Seek  me 
a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar 
spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  her,  and 
inquire  of  her."  A  little  while 
previously  he  might  have  chosen 
his  medium  from  a  list  as  long 
as  the  register  of  "  The  Banner  of 
Light"  at  Boston  in  the  year  of 
grace  1882.  But  he  had  recently, 
probably  at  the  bidding  of  Samuel, 
caused  all  such  to  be  put  to  death, 
in  obedience  to  the  Levitical  law. 
So  his  servants  had  to  inquire  dili- 
gently. Then  they  came  and  told 
him,  "  Behold,  there  is  a  woman 
that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  at  En- 
dor."  He  goes  to  her  disguised, 
that  she  may  not  know  him.  She 


says,  "  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  to 
thee  ?  And  he  said,  Bring  me  up 
Samuel."  It  does  not  appear  cer- 
tain that  he  said  this  name  aloud. 
Probably  he  only  willed  it,  for  the 
moment  the  woman  perceived  that 
it  was  Samuel  who  appeared  to  her, 
she  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  in  sore 
fear.  Then  the  king  saiJ  to  her, 
"  Be  not  afraid.  What  sawest 
thou  ?  What  form  is  he  of  ? 
And  she  said,  An  old  man  com- 
eth  up,  and  he  is  covered  with  a 
mantle ;  and  Saul  perceived  [from 
her  description]  that  it  was  Samuel. 
And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why 
hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring 
me  up  ? "  Then  he  told  him  of  the 
certain  punishment  that  must  fall 
on  him,  because  he  had  not  obeyed 
the  voice  of  the  Lord ;  and  how  he 
must  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines ;  and  that  he  and 
his  three  sons  were  to  be  slain. 
"  To-morrow,"  he  said,  "  shalt  thou 
and  thy  sons  be  with  me." 

This  witch,  or  medium,  must 
have  been  a  woman  well  to  do,  and 
probably  of  good  social  standing, 
to  have  escaped  detection  in  the 
recent  witch  -  persecution  ;  and, 
moreover,  there  is  nothing  about 
her  suggestive  of  claptrap  incanta- 
tions or  other  modes  of  mystifying 
her  visitors.  On  the  contrary,  she 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  house- 
wife and  a  hospitable  soul ;  for 
when  she  perceived  Saul  lying 
prone  on  the  earth,  in  anguish  of 
spirit,  she  suspected  the  truth — 
that  he  was  also  weak  through 
fasting.  So  she  persuaded  him  to 
rest  on  her  bed,  while  she  hasted 
to  kill  a  fat  calf  and  cooked  it,  and 
made  cakes  of  flour,  and  set  meat 
before  Saul  and  before  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  so-  she  strengthened 
them  ere  they  went  forth  to  the 
fatal  battle-field. 

The  lecturer  dwelt  especially  on 
various  recent  cases  of  apparitions, 
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evidently  familiar  to  all  his  hearers 
—  of  spirits  having  appeared  to 
mediums  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  desiring  them  to  go  and 
deliver  certain  messages  to  other 
persons.  These  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  support  by  Scriptural  parallels, 
as  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  Ananias,  bidding  him  go 
and  minister  to  Saul  in  his  blind- 
ness, and  lay  his  hand  on  him  that 
he  might  receive  his  sight.  He 
quoted  various  instances  of  per- 
sons who,  having  quite  recently 
been  charged  with  such  messages, 
had  actually  been  suddenly  trans- 
ported, by  some  means  totally  un- 
known to  themselves,  from,  the 
place  where  they  were,  to  some 
distant  spot,  where  they  were  to 
do  the  special  work  assigned  to 
them.  He  described  several  such 
incidents  as  having  occurred  within 
his  own  knowledge ;  and  his  con- 
gregation apparently  accepted  his 
statements  as  gospel.  But,  lest 
any  unbeliever  should  cavil,  he 
reminded  his  hearers  •  of  how  St 
Philip  was  commanded  to  go  into 
the  desert  between  Jerusalem  and 
Gaza,  there  to  meet  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  and  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures which  he  was  reading ;  how, 
so  soon  as  the  new  convert  had  been 
baptised,  as  they  came  up  out  of 
the  water  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
caught  away  Philip,  that  the  eunuch 
saw  him  no  more.  But  Philip  was 
found  at  Azotus — a  distance,  said 
the  preacher,  of  about  thirty-seven 
miles.  It  was  customary,  he  said, 
in  the  Christian  world  to  accept 
this  statement ;  and  why  should 
they  deem  it  incredible  that  me- 
diums should  be  similarly  trans- 
ported in  this  present  age? 

He  swore  positively  to  having 
himself  seen  a  visible  hand  appear 
in  the  night,  and  write  on  the  wall 
in  letters  of  light  a  message  from 
one  of  his  kinsfolk  concerning  cer- 


tain family  matters.  "  You  say 
you  cannot  believe  this?  Then 
turn  to  Daniel,  and  read  of  the 
Hand  that  wrote  on  the  wall  at 
Belshazzar's  feast."  The  magni- 
tude of  the  one  cause,  and  the 
triviality  of  the  other,  seemed  a 
matter  of  no  moment  in  his 
estimation. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  petition  of 
Elisha  the  prophet,  that  a  double 
portion  of  Elijah's  spirit  might  rest 
upon  him  ;  and  his  master's  reply 
— "  Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing ; 
nevertheless,  if  thou  see  me  wJien 
I  am  taken  from  tJiee,  it  shall  be 
so  unto  thee.  And,  behold,  there 
appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses 
of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asun- 
der ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirl- 
wind into  heaven.  And  Elislia  saw 
it."  With  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  lecturer  affirmed  posi- 
tively that  he  himself,  in  common 
with  other  mediums,  had  often  stood 
by  deathbeds,  and  had  actually  be- 
held a  radiant  spirit  float  upward 
from  the  body  at  the  moment  of 
death,  clothed  in  transcendent 
light. 

He  quoted  a  multitude  of  cases 
in  rapid  succession  of  recent  spirit 
apparitions,  where  the  dead  had 
suddenly  and  distinctly  become 
visible  in  a  company  of  mediums. 
In  some  instances  he  referred  by 
name  to  the  citizens  who  had  been 
the  honoured  mediums  to  whom 
special  revelations  had  been  made. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  substance  of 
these  revelations  appeared  in  any 
case  to  have  been  worthy  of  note, 
or  to  have  required  special  mes- 
sengers. Nevertheless  he  did  not 
scruple  to  claim  credence  for  every 
statement  he  brought  forward,  on 
the  ground  that  the  evidence  ad- 
duced was  precisely  similar  to  that 
on  which  we  accept  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  he  thereupon  proceeded  to  quote 
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every  instance  in  which  our  Lord 
appeared  to  His  disciples. 

Such  a  method  of  handling  sacred 
subjects  was,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
most  painfully  jarring  to  the  ear  of 
those  who  were  not  "Progressive 
Religionists  ;  "  and  if  I  venture  to 
quote  one  more  illustration  from 
this  singular  discourse,  I  do  so 
solely  as  a  characteristic  American 
expression  of  contempt  for  their 
own  Government.  The  speaker 
told  us  how  he  knew,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  what  we  call  death 
was  merely  passing  from  one  con- 
dition of  life  to  another.  That  he 
had  proved  it  in  the  case  of  his 
own  mother,  because  she  had  not 
only  frequently  appeared  to  him,  but 
also,  on  various  occasions,  to  many 
friends  ;  and  he  could  summon  fifty 
different  men,  all  well  known  in 
this  city  of  New  York,  who  would 
swear  to  having  seen  her  after  she 
was  said  to  have  died.  Turning  to 
the  Epistles,  he  read  of  One  who 
was  seen  by  His  disciples — some- 
times when  they  were  alone,  some- 
times in  company,  in  open  air,  or 
within  closed  doors ;  and  at  one  time 
He  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said 
the  lecturer,  "where  (out  of  Con- 
gress] you  would  find  five  hundred 
men  who  would  agree  to  tell  a  lie, 
or  fifty  either — especially  when,  as 
in  each  case  I  have  quoted,  they 
could  only  gain  opprobrium  there- 
by?" 

After  more  hymn -singing  and 
anthems,  the  crowded  congregation 
dispersed;  and  as  we  passed  through 
an  outer  hall  we  saw  large  book- 
stalls, where  books,  periodicals,  and 
a  great  variety  of  newspapers  were 
offered  for  sale  —  all  treating  of 
spiritualism.  That  so  large  a  liter- 
ature on  such  a  subject  could  exist, 


was  in  itself  a  new  revelation  to 
me,  and  spoke  volumes  for  the 
number  of  persons  who  must  take 
a  certain  definite  interest  in  the 
matter.  I  was,  however,  by  no 
means  prepared  to  learn  that  the 
avowed  spiritualists  in  the  United 
States  are  estimated  at  ten  mil- 
lions— so  says  Judge  Edmunds  of 
America. 

Still  more  startling  is  it  to  be 
told  that  "  there  is  scarcely  a  city 
in  Europe  where  spiritualists  are 
not  reckoned  by  hundreds,  if  not 
by  thousands ;  that  regularly  es- 
tablished communities  habitually 
meet  for  '  spiritual '  purposes,  and 
that  they  reckon  among  them  in- 
dividuals of  every  class  and  avo- 
cation, nominal  members  of  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church."  * 

The  learned  Jesuit,  Father  Per- 
rone,  tells  us  that  upwards  of  two 
thousand  treatises  in  defence  of 
this  system  have  been  published 
since  the  year  1860,  and  that  he 
believes  these  modern  professors 
of  divination  to  be  undoubtedly 
working  by  diabolic  agency.  He 
shows  that  their  whole  system  is 
identical  with  the  prohibited  necro- 
mancy, or  "art  of  communicating 
with  devils  ; "  and  declares  his  con- 
viction that  at  these  seances  evil 
spirits  may  truly  personify  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  but  that  for 
all  Catholic  Christians  such  com- 
merce with  the  emissaries  of  evil 
is  without  excuse. 

We  further  learn  that  London 
itself  supports  no  less  than  five 
spiritual  papers — at  least  it  did 
so  in  the  year  187 1.2  Whether 
their  number  has  increased  or 
diminished  since  that  date,  I  can- 
not tell.  But  in  looking  over  some 
extracts  from  those,  I  am  struck 
by  finding  that  they  assume  as 
acknowledged  facts  various  mani- 


1  '  Scepticism  and  Spiritualism.' 

2  The  Debateable  Land,  p.  175.     R.  Dale  Owen. 
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festations  similar  to  those  alluded 
to  by  the  lecturer  in  New  York. 
For  instance,  in  a  paper  read  by 
Mr  T.  Grant  to  the  Maidstone 
Philosophical  Society  in  1872,  as 
being  "  A  Scientific  View  of  Mod- 
ern Spiritualism,"  he  describes  va- 
rious classes  of  mediums,  one  of 
which  he  calls  the  missionary 
medium,  because  it  is  irresistibly 
compelled  to  go  on  some  given 
errand,  without  knowing  why  or 
whither,  wherever  the  spirit  guides 
him.  Mr  Grant  asserted  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  a  medium  of 
this  class  in  Maidstone,  who,  though 
too  weak  to  walk  far  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  was  neverthe- 
less, when  under  this  influence, 
enabled  to  walk  long  distances 
without  feeling  fatigue,  at  the 
most  unreasonable  hours  of  day 
or  night ;  and  has  several  times  been 
instantaneously  transported  from 
one  place  to  another,  miles  apart. 
Again,  we  were  struck  by  the 
exceedingly  practical  nature  of  the 
communication  which  we  heard 
the  Boston  medium  make  to  my 
companion  respecting  certain  busi- 
ness transactions.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  such  revela- 
tions are  not  without  parallel  in 
Britain.  Thus,  in  a  singular  rec- 
ord of  a  multitude  of  strange  and 
unaccountable  facts,  collected  by 
the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,1  he  quotes  the 
following  story,  giving  the  name 
and  address  of  his  informant : — 

"A  commercial  firm  at  Bolton  in 
Lancashire  had  found  that  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  which  had  been 
sent  to  their  bank  by  a  confidential 
clerk,  had  not  been  placed  to  their 
credit.  The  clerk  remembered  the 
fact  of  taking  the  money,  though  not 
the  particulars  ;  but  at  the  bank  no- 
thing was  known  of  it.  The  clerk, 
feeling  that  he  was  liable  to  suspicion 


in  the  matter,  and  anxious  to  elucidate 
it,  sought  the  help  of  a  spirit  medium. 
The  medium  promised  to  do  her  best. 
Having  heard  the  story,  she  presently 
passed  into  a  kind  of  trance.  Shortly 
after,  she  said  :  '  I  see  you  on  your 
way  to  the  bank.  I  see  you  go  into 
the  bank.  I  see  you  go  to  such  and 
such  part  of  the  bank.  I  see  you 
hand  some  papers  to  a  clerk.  I  see 
him  put  them  in  such  and  such  a  place 
under  some  other  papers.  And  I  see 
them  there  now.'  The  clerk  went  to 
the  bank,  directed  the  cashier  where 
to  look  for  the  money,  and  it  was 
found,  —  the  cashier  afterwards  re- 
membering that  in  the  hurry  of  busi- 
ness he  had  there  deposited  it." 

The  gentleman  who  narrated 
this  story  stated  that  a  relation 
of  his  had  written  to  the  com- 
mercial firm  in  question,  to  ask 
whether  the  facts  here  stated  had 
actually  occurred,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived a  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr  Lee  applied  to  this  gentleman 
for  a  corroboration  of  the  story,  and 
in  due  course  received  the  follow- 
ing answer:  "Nov.  9,  1874.— 
Your  account  is  correct.  I  have 
the  answer  of  the  firm  to  my  in- 
quiry at  home  now." 

The  advance  of  modern  science 
has  taught  us  to  despise  the  super- 
stitions of  the  dark  ages.  Necro- 
mancy and  witchcraft  are  deemed 
things  of  the  past.  Yet  under  new 
names,  and  with  refinements  better 
suited  to  this  nineteenth  century, 
the  same  beliefs  would  seem  to 
be  at  work.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
simple  little  heart-shaped  piece  of 
wood,  called  "Planchette,"  running 
on  wheels,  and  pierced  by  a  pencil, 
became  a  favourite  drawing-room 
plaything,  and  was  required  to  act 
the  part  of  the  divining-rod  in  the 
hand  of  the  Eastern  magicians.  So 
eerie  were  the  answers  thus  ob- 
tained to  various  questions,  that 


1  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural.     Henry  S.  King  &  Co. 
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in  many  cases  the  inquirers  took 
alarm,  and  solemnly  condemned 
their  "  Planchette  "  to  an  auto  da 
fe.  We  know  of  one  which  was 
deliberately  sunk  in  the  Nile,  and 
another  in  the  Thames,  as  being 
decidedly  "uncanny." 

Then  we  have  had  the  whole 
array  of  evidence  concerning  table- 
turning  and  spirit-rapping,  which 
for  so  many  years  formed  a  fruitful 
topic  of  conversation  and  wonder. 
Add  to  these,  numerous  indisput- 
able stories  of  unaccountable  appa- 
ritions, such  as  those  vouched  for 
by  Mr  Lane  and  his  sister  during 
their  residence  in  Egypt ; l  and  also 
such  mysterious  rappings  as  con- 
tinued for  years  to  disturb  the 
pious  home  of  the  Wesleys ;  and 
many  other  instances  equally  well 
authenticated. 


All  I  can  learn  on  this  subject, 
and  its  effect  on  those  who  have 
gone  most  deeply  into  its  study, 
inclines  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
one  which  it  is  well  to  leave 
untouched,  and  so  my  inquiries 
have  gone  no  further.  From 
what  I  can  gather,  I  infer  that 
the  whole  question  of  Spiritualism 
is  full  of  difficulty ;  that  those 
who  start  on  the  endeavour  to 
follow  it  out  soon  find  them- 
selves plunged  in  an  intricate 
labyrinth,  from  which  escape  be- 
comes more  and  more  hopeless  the 
further  they  advance, — a  labyrinth 
in  which  light  becomes  darkness, 
and  in  which  they  who  once  enter 
are  beguiled  ever  onward,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  grasping  something 
tangible,  which  for  ever  eludes 
their  quest. 


1  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians.     E.  W.  Lane. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 


AFTER  this  there  ensued  a  brief 
pause  in  the  history  of  the  family 
in  all  its  branches  :  it  was  a  pause 
ominous,  significant — like  the  mo- 
mentary hush  before  a  storm,  or 
the  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it 
dashes  below.  The  house  of  Lin- 
dores was  like  a  besieged  strong- 
hold, mined,  and  on  the  eve  of 
explosion.  Trains  were  laid  in  all 
directions  under  its  doomed  bas- 
tions, and  the  merest  breath,  a  flash 
of  lightning,  a  touch  of  electricity 
anywhere,  would  be  enough  to  bring 
down  its  defences  in  thunders  of 
ruin.  It  seemed  to  stand  in  a 
silence  that  could  be  felt,  throwing 
up  its  turrets  against  the  dull  sky 
—  a  foreboding  about  it  which 
could  not  be  shaken  off.  From 
every  side  assaults  were  preparing. 
The  one  sole  defender  of  the  strong- 
hold felt  all  round  him  the  storm 
which  was  brewing,  but  could  not 
tell  when  or  how  it  was  to  burst 
forth. 

The  others  were  all  heavy  with 
their  secrets  —  all  holding  back 
something  —  afraid  to  divulge  the 
separate  course  which  each  planned 
to  take  for  themselves.  A  family 
will  sometimes  go  on  like  this  for  a 
long  time  with  the  semblance  of  na- 
tural union  and  household  complete- 
ness, while  it  has  in  reality  dropped 
to  pieces,  and  holds  together  only 
out  of  timidity  or  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  its  members  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  tradition,  of  use  and  wont. 
But  on  one  point  they  were  still 
united.  Carry  was  the  one  sub- 
ject upon  which  all  were  on  the 
alert,  and  all  agreed.  Rintoul  had 
no  eyes  for  Edith's  danger,  and 
Edith — notwithstanding  many  an 
indication  which  would  have  been 


plain  enough  to  her  in  other  cir- 
cumstances— never  even  suspected 
him ;  but  about  Carry  the  uneasi- 
ness was  general.  "  What  is  that 
fellow  doing  hanging  about  the 
place? — he's  up  to  no  good,"  Rin- 
toul said,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  overwhelming  embarrassments. 
"I  wonder,"  was  Lady  Lindores' 
way  of  putting  it — not  without  a 
desire  to  make  it  apparent  that  she 
disapproved  of  some  one  else — "  I 
wonder  how  John  Erskine,  know- 
ing so  much  as  he  does,  can  en- 
courage Mr  Beaufort  to  stay." 
"  Mamma !  how  can  you  suppose 
he  encourages  him  —  can  he  turn 
him  out  of  his  house  ?  "  cried  Edith, 
flaming  up  in  instant  defence  of  her 
lover,  and  feeling  her  own  guilt 
and  hidden  consciousness  in  every 
vein.  There  was  no  tender  linger- 
ing now  upon  Beaufort's  name,  no 
hesitation  or  slip  into  the  familiar 
"Edward."  As  for  Rintoul,  he 
had  been  providentially,  as  he  felt, 
delivered  from  the  necessity  of 
speaking  to  his  father  of  his  own 
concerns,  by  being  called  away  sud- 
denly to  the  aid  of  a  brother  officer 
in  trouble.  It  tore  his  heart,  in- 
deed, to  be  out  of  reach  of  Nora ; 
but  as  Nora  would  not  see  him,  the 
loss  was  less  than  it  might  have 
been,  and  the  delay  a  gain.  Edith's 
story  was  in  abeyance  altogether ; 
and  their  mourning,  though  it  was 
merely  of  the  exterior,  brought  a 
pause  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
social  life.  They  did  not  go  out, 
nor  receive  their  neighbours  —  it 
was  decorous  to  refrain  even  from 
the  very  mild  current  of  society  in 
the  country.  And  this,  indeed,  it 
was  which  made  the  pause  possible. 
Lord  Lindores  was  the  only  mem- 
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ber  of  the  family  who  carried  on 
his  usual  activities  unbroken,  or 
even  stimulated  by  the  various  cat- 
astrophes that  had  occurred.  He 
was  more  anxious  than  ever  about 
the  county  hospitals  and  the  elec- 
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perfect  godsend  to  him  than  Tor- 
ranee's  death. 

But  the  more  he  perceived  and 
felt  the  importance  of  this,  the 
more  did  the  presence  of  Beaufort 
disturb  and  alarm  him.  It  became 


tion  that  must  take  place  next  year;     daily  a  more  urgent  subject  in  the 


and  he  began  to  employ  and  turn  to 
his  own  advantage  the  important 
influence  of  the  Tinto  estate,  which 
he,  as  the  little  heir's  grandfather, 
was  certainly  entitled,  he  thought, 
to  consider  as  his  own.  Little 
Tommy  was  but  four ;  and  though, 
by  a  curious  oversight,  Lord  Lin- 
dores had  not  been  named  as  a 


family.  When  Lord  Lindores  got 
vague  information  that  Carry  had 
met  somewhere  her  old  lover  on 
the  roadside— which  somebody,  of 
course,  saw  and  reported,  though 
it  did  not  reach  his  ears  till  long 
after  —  his  dim  apprehensions 
blazed  into  active  alarm.  He 
went  to  his  wife  in  mingled  anger 


guardian,  he  was,  of  course,  in  the     and  terror.    To  him,  as  to  so  many 


circumstances,  his  daughter's  nat- 
ural guardian,  who  was  Tommy's. 
This  accession  of  power  almost  con- 
soled him  for  the  destruction  of 
his  hopes  in  respect  to  Millefleurs. 
He  reflected  that,  after  all,  it  was 
a  more  legitimate  way  of  making 
himself  indispensable  to  his  coun- 
try, to  wield  the  influence  of  a  great 
landed  proprietor,  than  by  any 
merely  domestic  means ;  and  with 
Tinto  in  his  hands,  as  well  as  Lin- 
dores, no  man  in  the  county  could 
stand  against  him.  The  advantage 
was  all  the  greater,  since  Pat 
Torrance  had  been  on  the  opposite 
side  of  politics,  so  that  this  might 
reasonably  be  concluded  a  county 
gained  to  the  Government.  To  be 
sure,  Lord  Lindores  was  far  too 
highminded,  and  also  too  safe  a 
man,  to  intimidate,  much  less 
bribe.  But  a  landlord's  legitimate 
influence  is  never  to  be  under- 
valued;  and  he  felt  sure  that 
many  men  who  had  been  kept 
under,  in  a  state  of  neutrality, 
at  least,  by  Torrance's  rough  and 
brutal  partisanship,  would  now  be 
free  to  take  the  popular  side,  as 
they  had  always  wished  to  do. 
The  influence  of  Tinto,  which  he 
thus  appropriated,  more  than 
doubled  his  own  in  a  moment. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more 


husbands,  it  always  appeared  that 
adverse  circumstances  were  more 
or  less  his  wife's  fault.  He  told 
her  what  he  had  heard  in  a  tem- 
pest of  indignation.  "You  must 
tell  her  it  won't  do.  You  must  let 
her  know  that  it's  indecent,  that 
it's  shameful.  Good  heavens,  just 
think  what  you  are  doing  ! — let- 
ting your  daughter,  your  own 
daughter,  disgrace  herself  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  county.  Talk 
about  the  perceptions  of  women ! 
they  have  no  perceptions  —  they 
have  no  moral  sense,  I  believe. 
Tell  Carry  I  will  not  have  it.  If 
you  don't,  I  must  interfere."  Lady 
Lindores  received  this  fulmination 
with  comparative  silence.  She 
scarcely  said  anything  in  her  own 
defence.  She  was  afraid  to  speak 
lest  she  should  betray  that  she  had 
known  more  than  her  husband 
knew,  and  was  still  more  deeply 
alarmed  than  he  was.  She  said, 
"You  are  very  unjust,"  but  she 
said  no  more.  That  evening  she 
wrote  an  anxious  note  to  John 
Erskine;  the  next  day  she  drove 
to  Tinto  with  more  anxiety  than 
hope.  Already  a  great  change  had 
come  over  that  ostentatious  place. 
The  great  rooms  were  shut  up ; 
the  less  magnificent  ones  had  al- 
ready begun  to  undergo  a  trans- 
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formation.  The  large  meaningless 
ornaments  were  being  carried  away. 
An  air  of  home  and  familiar  habi- 
tation had  come  about  the  house. 
Carry,  in  her  widow's  cap,  had  be- 
gun to  move  lightly  up  and  down 
with  a  step  quite  unlike  the  lan- 
guor of  her  convalescence.  She 
was  not  convalescent  any  longer, 
but  had  begun  to  bloom  with  a 
soft  colour  and  subdued  air  of  hap- 
piness out  of  the  cloud  that  had 
enveloped  her  so  long.  To  see  her 
so  young  (for  her  youth  seemed  to 
have  come  back),  so  fresh  and  al- 
most gay,  gave  a  wonderful  pang 
of  mingled  pain  and  delight  to  her 
mother's  heart :  it  showed  what  a 
hideous  cloud  that  had  been  in 
which  her  life  had  been  swallowed 
up,  and  to  check  her  in  her  late 
and  dearly  bought  renewal  of  ex- 
istence was  hard,  and  took  away  all 
Lady  Lindores'  courage.  But  she 
addressed  herself  to  her  task  with 
all  the  strength  she  could  muster. 
"  My  darling,  I  am  come  to — talk 
to  you,"  she  said. 

"  I  hope  so,  mother  dear ;  don't 
you  always  talk  to  me  1  and  no  one 
so  sweetly,"  Carry  said,  with  her 
lips  upon  her  mother's  cheek,  in 
that  soft  forestalling  of  all  rebuke 
which  girls  know  the  secret  of. 
Perhaps  she  suspected  something 
of  what  was  coming,  and  would 
have  stopped  it  if  she  could. 

"  Ah,  Carry  !  but  it  is  serious — 
very  serious,  dear  :  how  am  I  to  do 
it  1 "  cried  Lady  Lindores.  "  The  first 
time  I  see  light  in  my  child's  eye 
and  colour  on  her  cheek,  how  am 
I  to  scold  and  threaten?  You 
know  I  would  not  if  I  could  help 
it,  my  Carry,  my  darling." 

"  Threaten,  mamma !  Indeed, 
that  is  not  in  your  way." 

"No,  no;  it  is  not.  But  you 
are  mother  enough  yourself  to 
know  that  when  anything  is  wrong 
we  must  give  our  darlings  pain 
even  for  their  own  dear  sakes. 
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Isn't  it  so,  Carry1?  There  are 
things  that  a  mother  cannot  keep 
still  and  see  her  dear  child  do." 

Carry  withdrew  from  behind  her 
mother's  chair,  where  she  had  been 
standing  with  one  arm  round  her, 
and  the  other  tenderly  smoothing 
down  the  fur  round  Lady  Lindores' 
throat.  She  came  and  sat  down 
opposite  to  her  mother,  facing  her, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and 
looking  at  her  with  an  eager  look 
as  if  to  anticipate  the  censure  in 
her  eyes.  To  meet  that  gaze  which 
she  had  not  seen  for  so  long,  which 
came  from  Carry's  youth  and 
happier  days,  was  more  and  more 
difficult  every  moment  to  Lady 
Lindores. 

"Carry,  I  don't  know  how  to 
begin.  You  know,  my  darling,  that 
— your  father  is  unhappy  about 
you.  He  thinks,  you  know, — per- 
haps more  than  you  or  I  might  do, 
— of  what  people  will  say." 

"Yes,  mother." 

Carry  gave  her  no  assistance, 
but  sat  looking  at  her  with  lips 
apart,  and  that  eager  look  in  her 
eyes — the  look  that  in  old  times 
had  given  such  a  charm  to  her  face, 
as  if  she  would  have  read  your 
thought  before  it  'came  to  words. 

"  Carry,  dear,  I  am  sure  you 
know  what  I  mean.  You  know — 
Mr  Beaufort  is  at  Dalrulzian." 

"  Edward  "?  Yes,  mother,"  said 
Carry,  a  blush  springing  up  over 
her  face ;  but  for  all  that  she  did 
not  shrink  from  her  mother's  eyes. 
And  then  her  tone  sunk  into 
infinite  softness — "  Poor  Edward  ! 
Is  there  any  reason  why  he 
shouldn't  be  there1?" 

"  Oh,  Carry  ! "  cried  Lady  Lin- 
dores, wringing  her  hands,  "you 
know  well  enough  —  there  can 
only  be  one  reason  why,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  wish  to  con- 
tinue there." 

"  I  think  I  heard  that  my  father 
had  invited  him,  mamma." 
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"  Yes.  I  was  very  much  against 
it.  That  was  when  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  with,  Lord  Millefleurs 
— when  it  was  supposed,  you  know, 
that  Edith — and  your  father  could 
not  ask  the  one  without  asking  the 
other." 

"In  short,"  said  Carry,  in  her 
old  eager  way,  "it  was  when  his 
coming  here  was  misery  to  me, — 
when  it  might  have  been  made  the 
cause  of  outrage  and  insult  to  me, 
— when  there  were  plans  to  wring 

my  heart,  to  expose  me  to 

Oh,  mother,  what  are  you  making 
me  say?  It  is  all  over,  and  I 
want  to  think  only  charitably,  only 
kindly.  My  father  would  have 
done  it  for  his  own  plans.  And 
now  he  objects  when  he  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it." 

"  Carry,  take  care,  take  care. 
There  can  never  be  a  time  in  which 
your  father  has  nothing  to  do  with 
you  :  if  he  thinks  you  are  forget- 
ting—  what  is  best  in  your  posi- 
tion— or  giving  people  occasion  to 
talk." 

"  I  have  been  told  here,"  said 
Carry,  with  a  shiver,  looking  round 
her,  "that  no  one  was  afraid  I 
would  go  wrong ;  oh  no — that  no 
one  was  afraid  of  that.  I  was  too 
proud  for  that."  The  colour  all 
ebbed  away  from  her  face ;  she 
raised  her  head  higher  and  higher. 
"  I  was  told — that  it  was  very  well 
known  there  was  no  fear  of  that ; 
but  that  it  would  be  delightful  to 
watch  us  together,  to  see  how  we 
would  manage  to  get  out  of  it, — 
and  that  we  should  be  thrown  to- 
gether every  day.  That — oh  no 
— there  was  no  fear  I  should  go 
wrong  !  This  was  all  said  to  your 
daughter,  mother ;  and  it  was  my 
father's  pleasure  that  it  should  be 
so." 

"  Oh  Carry,  my  poor  darling ! 
No,  dear — no,  110.  Your  father 
never  suspected — 

"My  father  did  not  care.     He 
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thought,  too,  that  there  was  no 
fear  I  should  go  wrong.  Wrong  !  " 
Carry  cried,  starting  from  her  seat 
in  her  sudden  passion.  "Do  you 
know,  mother,  that  the  worst  wrong 
I  could  have  done  with  Edward 
would  have  been  whiteness,  inno- 
cence itself,  to  what  you  have  made 
me  do — oh,  what  you  have  made 
me  do,  all  those  hideous,  horrible 
years  ! " 

Lady  Lindores  rose  too,  her  face 
working  piteously,  the  tears  stand- 
ing in  her  eyes.  She  held  out  her 
hands  in  appeal,  but  said  nothing, 
while  Carry,  pale,  with  her  eyes 
shining,  poured  forth  her  wrong 
and  her  passion.  She  stopped 
herself,  however,  with  a  violent 
effort.  "I  do  not  want  even  to 
think  an  unkind  thought,"  she  said 
— "  now  :  oh  no,  not  an  unkind 
thought.  It  is  over  now  —  no 
blame,  no  reproach ;  only  peace — 
peace.  That  is  what  I  wish.  I 
only  admire,"  she  cried,  with  a 
smile,  "that  my  father  should  have 
exposed  me  to  all  that  in  the  light- 
ness of  his  heart  and  without  a 
compunction ;  and  then,  when  God 
has  interfered — when  death  itself 
has  sheltered  and  protected  me — • 
that  he  should  step  in,  par  exemple, 
in  his  fatherly  anxiety,  now  ! — 

"You  must  not  speak  so  of  your 
father,  Carry,"  said  Lady  Lindores ; 
"  his  ways  of  thinking  may  not  be 
yours — or  even  mine :  but  if  you 
are  going  to  scorn  and  defy  him,  it 
must  not  be  to  me." 

Carry  put  her  mother  down  in 
her  chair  again  with  soft  caressing 
hands,  kissing  her  in  an  acces  of 
mournful  tenderness.  "  You  have 
it  all  to  bear,  mother  dear— both 
my  indignation  and  his  —  what 
shall  I  call  it? — his  over-anxiety  for 
me;  but  listen,  mother,  it  is  all 
different  now.  Everything  changes. 
I  don't  know  how  to  say  it  to  you, 
for  I  am  always  your  child,  what- 
ever happens ;  but,  mamma,  don't 
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you  think  there  is  a  time  when 
obedience — is  reasonable  no  more?" 

"It  appears  that  Edith  thinks 
so  too,"  Lady  Lindores  said  gravely. 
"But,  Carry,  surely  your  father 
may  advise — and  I  may  advise. 
There  will  be  remarks  made, — there 
will  be  gossip,  and  even  scandal. 
It  is  so  soon,  not  more  than  a 
month.  Carry,  dear,  I  think  I  am 
not  hard  •  but  you  must  not — in- 
deed you  must  not " 

"What,  mother?"  said  Carry, 
standing  before  her  proudly  with 
her  head  aloft.  Lady  Lindores 
gazed  at  her,  all  inspired  and  glow- 
ing, trembling  with  nervous  energy 
and  life.  She  could  not  put  her 
fears,  her  suspicions,  into  words. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
What  was  it  she  wanted  to  say  ? 
to  warn  her  against — what  1  There 
are  times  in  which  it  is  essen- 
tial for  us  to  be  taken,  as  the 
French  say,  at  the  half-word,  not 
to  be  compelled  to  put  our  terrors 
or  our  hopes  into  speech.  Lady 
Lindores  could  not  name  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  her  alarm.  It  would 
have  been  brutal.  Her  lips  would 
not  have  framed  the  words. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  Carry; 
you  know  what  I  mean,"  was  all 
that  she  could  say. 

"  It  is  hard,"  Carry  said,  "that  I 
should  have  to  divine  the  reproach 
and  then  reply  to  it.  I  think  that 
is  too  much,  mother.  I  am  doing 
nothing  which  I  have  any  reason 
to  blush  for ; "  but  as  she  said  this, 
she  did  blush,  and  put  her  hands 
up  to  her  cheeks  to  cover  the 
flame.  Perhaps  this  sign  of  consci- 
ousness convinced  the  mind  which 
Lady  Lindores  only  excited,  for  she 
said  suddenly,  with  a  tremulous 
tone :  "I  will  not  pretend  to  mis- 
understand you,  mamma.  You 
think  Edward  should  go  away. 
From  your  point  of  view  it  is  a 
danger  to  me.  But  we  do  not  see 
it  in  that  light.  We  have  suffered 
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a  great  deal,  both  he  and  I.  Why 
should  he  forsake  me  when  he  can 
be  a  comfort  to  me  now  1 " 

"Carry,  Carry ! "  cried  her  mother 
in  horror — "a  comfort  to  you! 
when  it  is  only  a  month,  scarcely 
a  month,  since — 

"Don't  speak  of  that,"  Carry 
cried,  putting  up  her  hands. 
"  What  if  it  had  only  been  a  day  1 
What  is  it  to  me  what  people 
think?  Their  thinking  never  did 
me  any  good  while  I  had  to  suffer, 
— why  should  I  pay  any  attention 
to  it  now  1 " 

"But  we  must,  so  long  as  we 
live  in  the  world  at  all,  pay  atten- 
tion to  it,"  cried  Lady  Lindores, 
more  and  more  distressed ;  "  for 
your  own  sake,  my  dearest,  for 
your  children's  sake." 

"  My  children  ! — what  do  they 
know  ?  they  are  babies.  For  my 
own  sake !  Whether  is  it  better, 
do  you  think,  to  be  happy  or  to  be 
miserable,  mother1!  I  have  tried 
the  other  so  long.  I  want  to  be 
happy  now.  I  mean,"  said  Carry, 
clasping  her  hands,  "  to  be  happy 
now.  Is  it  good  to  be  miserable  ? 
Why  should  I?  Even  self-sacri- 
fice must  have  an  object.  Why 
should  I,  why  should  I  ?  Give  me 
a  reason  for  it,  and  I  will  think ; 
but  you  give  me  no  reason  ! "  she 
cried,  and  broke  off  abruptly,  her 
agitated  countenance  shining  in  a 
sort  of  rosy  cloud. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  they  sat 
and  gazed  at  each  other,  or,  at 
least,  the  mother  gazed  at  Carry 
with  all  the  dismay  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  offended  against  the 
proprieties  in  her  life,  and  yet 
could  not  but  feel  the  most  pain- 
ful sympathy  with  the  offender. 
And  not  only  was  she  anxious 
about  the  indecorum  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  full  of  disturbed  curiosity 
to  know  if  any  determination  about 
the  future  had  been  already  come 
to.  On  this  subject,  however, 
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she  did  not  venture  to  put  any 
question,  or  even  suggest  anything 
that  might  precipitate  matters. 
Oh,  if  John  Erskine  would  but 
obey  her — if  he  would  close  his 
doors  upon  the  intruder  ;  oh,  if  he 
himself  (poor  Edward  !  her  heart 
bled  for  him  too,  though  she  tried 
to  thwart  him)  would  but  see  what 
was  right,  and  go  away  ! 

"Dear,"  said  Lady  Lindores, 
faltering,  "  I  did  not  say  you  might 
not  meet — whoever  you  pleased — 
in  a  little  while.  Of  course,  no- 
body expects  you  at  your  age  to 
bury  yourself.  But  in  the  circum- 
stances— at  such  a  moment — in- 
deed, indeed,  Carry,  I  think  he 
would  act  better,  more  like  what 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  of  him, 
if  he  were  to  consider  you  before 
himself,  and  go  away." 

"What  we  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect !  What  had  you  a  right  to 
expect1?  What  have  you  ever 
done  for  him  but  betray  him  1 " 
cried  Carry,  in  her  agitation.  She 
stopped  to  get  breath,  to  sub- 
due herself,  but  it  was  not  easy. 
"  Mother,  I  am  afraid  of  you,"  she 
said.  "  I  might  have  stood  against 
my  father  if  you  had  backed  me 
up.  I  am  afraid  of  you.  I  feel  as 
if  I  ought  to  fly  away  from  you, 
to  hide  myself  somewhere.  You 
might  make  me  throw  away  my 
life  again, — buy  it  from  me  with 
a  kiss  and  a  smile.  Oh  no,  no  ! " 
she  cried,  almost  violently ;  "  no, 
no,  I  will  not  let  my  happiness 
go  again ! " 

"  Carry,  what  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ? " 

Carry  did  not  reply ;  her  coun- 
tenance was  flushed  and  feverish. 
She  rose  up  and  stood  with  her 
arm  on  the  mantelpiece,  looking 
vaguely  into  her  own  face  in  the 
mirror.  "  I  will  not  let  my  happi- 
ness go  again,"  she  said,  over  and 
over  to  herself. 

John   Erskine    carried  his  own 
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reply  to  Lady  Lindores'  letter  be- 
fore she  returned  from  this  expedi- 
tion to  Tinto.  He,  too,  was  one 
of  those  who  felt  for  Lady  Car  an 
alarm  which  neither  she  nor  Beau- 
fort shared ;  and  he  had  already 
been  so  officious  as  to  urge  strongly 
on  his  guest  the  expediency  of  go- 
ing away, — advice  which  Beaufort 
had  not  received  in,  as  people  say, 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 
He  had  not  been  impressed  by 
his  friend's  disinterested  motives 
and  anxiety  to  serve  his  true  in- 
terests, and  had  roundly  declared 
that  he  would  leave  Dalrulzian  if 
Erskine  pleased,  but  no  one  should 
make  him  leave  the  neighbourhood 
while  he  could  be  of  the  slightest 
comfort  to  her.  John  was  not 
wholly  disinterested,  perhaps,  any 
more  than  Beaufort.  He  seized 
upon  Lady  Lindores'  letter  as  the 
pretext  for  a  visit.  He  had  not 
been  admitted  lately  when  he  had 
gone  to  Lindores — the  ladies  had 
been  out,  or  they  had  been  en- 
gaged, or  Lord  Lindores  had  seized 
hold  upon  him  about  county  busi- 
ness ;  and  since  the  day  when  they 
parted  at  Miss  Barbara's  door,  he 
had  never  seen  Edith  save  for  a 
moment.  He  set  off  eagerly,  with- 
out, it  is  to  be  feared,  doing  any- 
thing to  carry  out  Lady  Lindores' 
injunctions.  Had  he  not  exhausted 
every  argument  ?  He  hurried  off 
to  tell  her  so,  to  consult  with  her 
as  to  what  he  could  do.  Anything 
that  brought  him  into  contact  and 
confidential  intercourse  with  either 
mother  or  daughter  was  a  •  happi- 
ness to  him.  And  he  made  so 
much  haste  that  he  arrived  at  Lin- 
dores before  she  had  returned  from 
Tinto.  The  servant  who  opened 
the  door  to  him  was  young  and  in- 
discreet. Had  the  butler  been  at 
hand,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  be,  it  is 
possible  that  what  was  about  to 
happen  might  never  have  hap- 
pened. But  it  was  a  young  foot- 
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man,  a  native,  one  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  family,  and  liked  to 
show  his  interest.  "Her  ladyship's 
no'  at  home,  sir,"  he  said  to  John  ; 
"but,"  he  added,  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure,  "  Lady  Edith  is  in  the 
drawing-room."  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  John  was  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  this  intimation. 
He  walked  quite  decorously  after 
the  man,  but  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
tumbling  head  over  heels  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  there.  When  the 
door  was  closed  upon  them,  and 
Edith,  rising  against  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  in  front  of 
a  great  window,  turned  to  him 
with  a  little  tremulous  cry  of  won- 
der and  confusion,  is  it  necessary 
to  describe  their  feelings  ?  John 
took  her  hands  into  both  of  his 
without  any  further  preliminar- 
ies, saying,  "  At  last  !  "  with  an 
emotion  and  delight  so  profound 
that  it  brought  the  tears  to  his 
eyes.  Arid  Edith,  for  her  part,  said 
nothing  at  all — did  not  even  look 
at  him  in  her  agitation.  There 
had  been  no  direct  declaration, 
proposal,  acceptance  between  them. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
now.  Amid  all  the  excitements 
and  anxieties  of  the  past  weeks, 
these  prefaces  of  sentiment  seemed 
to  have  been  jumped  over  —  to 
have  become  unnecessary.  They 
had  been  long  parted,  and  they  had 
come  together  "  at  last !  " 

It  may  probably  be  thought  that 
this  was  abrupt, — too  little  anxious 
and  doubtful  on  his  part,  too 
ready  and  yielding  on  hers.  But 
no  law  can  be  laid  down  in  such 
cases,  and  they  had  a  right,  like 
other  people,  to  their  own  way. 
And  then  the  meeting  was  so  un- 
expected, he  had  not  time  to  think 
how  a  lover  should  look,  nor  she 
to  remember  what  punctilios  a  lady 
should  require.  That  a  man  should 
go  down  on  his  knees  to  prefer  his 
suit  had  got  to  be  old-fashioned  in 
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the  time  of  their  fathers  and  mo- 
thers. In  Edith's  days,  the  straight- 
forwardness of  a  love  in  which  the 
boy  and  girl  had  first  met  in  frank 
equality,  and  afterwards  the  man 
and  woman  in  what  they  considered 
to  be  honest  friendship  and  liking, 
was  the  best  understood  phase. 
They  were  to  each  other  the  only 
possible  mates,  the  most  perfect 
companions  in  the  world. 

"  I  have  so  wanted  to  speak  to 
you,"  he  cried ;  "  in  all  that  has 
happened  this  is  what  I  have  want- 
ed ;  everything  would  have  been 
bearable  if  I  could  have  talked  it 
over, — if  I  could  have  explained 
everything  to  you." 

"  But  I  understood  all  the  time," 
Edith  said. 

There  is  something  to  be  said 
perhaps  for  this  kind  of  love-mak- 
ing too. 

And  the  time  flew  as  never  time 
flew  before — as  time  has  always 
flown  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  it  began  to  grow  dark  before 
they  knew :  for  the  days  were  creep- 
ing in,  growing  short,  and  the 
evenings  long.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  they  liked  the  darkness — it 
was  more  delightful  than  the  finest 
daylight ;  but  it  warned  them  that 
they  might  be  interrupted  at  any 
moment,  and  ought  to  have  put 
them  on  their  guard.  Lady  Lin- 
dores  might  come  in,  or  even  Lord 
Lindores,  which  was  worse ;  or, 
short  of  those  redoubtable  person- 
ages, the  servants  might  make  a 
sudden  invasion  to  close  the  win- 
dows, which  would  be  worst  of 
all :  even  this  fear,  however,  did 
not  break  the  spell  which  envel- 
oped them.  They  were  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  up  against  the 
great  window,  which  was  full  of 
the  grey  evening  sky,  and  formed 
the  most  dangerous  background  in 
the  world  to  a  group  of  two  figures 
very  close  together,  forming  but  one 
outline  against  the  light.  They 
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might,  one  would  think,  have  had 
sense  enough  to  recollect  that  they 
were  thus  at  once  made  evident  to 
whosoever  should  come  in.  But 
they  had  no  sense,  nor  even  caution 
enough,  to  intermit  their  endless 
talking,  whispering,  now  and  then, 
and  listen  for  a  moment  to  anything 
which  might  be  going  on  behind 
them.  When  it  occurred  to  Edith 
to  point  out  how  dark  it  was  get- 
ting, John  had  just  then  entered 
upon  a  new  chapter,  and  found  an- 
other branch  of  the  subject  upon 
which  there  were  volumes  to  say. 

"  For  look  here,"  he  said,  "what 
will  your  father  say  to  me,  Edith  1 
I  am  neither  rich  nor  great.  I  am 
not  good  enough  for  you  in  any 
way.  No — no  man  is  good  enough 
for  a  girl  like  you — but  I  don't 
mean  that.  When  I  came  first  to 
Dalrulzian  and  saw  what  a  little 
place  it  was,  I  was  sick  with  dis- 
gust and  disappointment.  I  know 
why  now — it  was  because  it  was 
not  good  enough  for  you.  I  roam 
all  over  it  every  day  thinking  and 
thinking  —  it  is  not  half  good 
enough  for  her.  How  can  I  ask 
her  to  go  there  1  How  can  I  ask 
her  father  ? " 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  speak  such 
nonsense,  John.  If  it  is  good 
enough  for  you,  it  is  good  enough 
for  me.  If  a  room  is  big  or  little, 
what  does  that  matter?  And  as 
for  my  father " 

"  It  is  your  father  I  am  afraid 
of,"  John  said.  "  I  think  Lady 
Lindores  would  not  mind ;  but 
your  father  will  think  it  is  throw- 
ing you  away.  He  will  think  I  am 
not  good  enough  to  tie  your  shoe, — 
and  he  will  be  quite  right — quite 
right,"  cried  the  young  man,  with 
fervour 

"  In  that  case,"  said  a  voice  be- 
hind them  in  the  terrible  twilight 
• — a  voice,  at  the  sound  of  which 
their  arms  unclasped,  their  hands 
leapt  asunder  as  by  an  electric 
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shock ;  never  was  anything  more 
sharp,  more  acrid,  more  incisive, 
than  the  sound, — "  in  that  case, 
Mr  Erskine,  your  duty  as  a  gentle- 
man is  very  clear  before  you. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  do — Go  ! 
the  way  is  clear." 

"  Lord  Lindores  !  "  John  had 
made  a  step  back  in  his  dismay, 
but  he  still  stood  against  the  light, 
his  face  turned,  astonished,  towards 
the  shadows  close  by  him,  which 
had  approached  without  warning. 
Edith  had  melted  and  disappeared 
away  into  the  gloom,  where  there 
was  another  shadow  apart  from  the 
one  which  confronted  John,  catch- 
ing on  the  whiteness  of  its  counten- 
ance all  the  light  in  the  indistinct 
picture.  A  sob,  a  quickened  breath- 
ing in  the  background,  gave  some 
consciousness  of  support  to  the 
unfortunate  young  hero  so  rudely 
awakened  out  of  his  dream,  but 
that  was  all. 

"Her  father,  at  your  service, — 
entertaining  exactly  the  sentiments 
that  you  have  attributed  to  him, 
and  only  surprised  that  with  such 
just  views,  a  man  who  calls  him- 
self a  gentleman ' 

"  Robert !  "  came  from  behind 
in  a  voice  of  keen  remonstrance; 
and  "  Father ! "  with  a  cry  of  in- 
dignation. 

"  That  a  man  who  calls  himself 
a  gentleman,"  said  Lord  Lindores 
deliberately,  "should  play  the  do- 
mestic traitor,  and  steal  into  the 
affections — what  she  calls  her  heart, 
I  suppose — of  a  silly  girl ! " 

Before  John  could  reply,  his  out- 
line against  the  window  had  again 
become  double.  Edith  stood  beside 
him,  erect,  with  her  arm  within  his. 
The  touch  filled  the  young  man 
with  a  rapture  of  strength  and 
courage.  He  stopped  her  as  she 
began  to  speak.  "Not  you,  dear- 
est, not  you  ;  I,"  he  said.  "  Lord 
Lindores,  I  am  guilty.  It  is  true 
what  you  say, — I  ought  to  have 
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gone  away.  Had  I  known  in  time, 
I  should  have  gone  away — ('Yes, 
it  would  have  been  right : '  this  in 
an  undertone  to  Edith,  who  at 
these  words  had  grasped  his  arm 
tighter)  ;  but  such  things  are  not 
done  by  rule.  What  can  I  do 
now1?  "We  love  each  other.  If 
she  is  not  rich  she  would  be  happy 
with  me  —  not  great,  but  happy; 
that's  something !  and  near  home, 
Lord  Lindores !  I  don't  stand 
upon  any  right  I  had  to  speak  to 
her — perhaps  I  hadn't  any  right — 
I  beg  your  pardon  heartily,  and  I 
don't  blame  you  for  being  angry." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  the  father  thus  addressed, 
with  his  wife  murmuring  remon- 
strance behind  him,  and  his  daugh- 
ter before  him  standing  up  in  de- 
fiance at  her  lover's  side,  should 
have  been  exasperated  beyond 
endurance.  "  Upon  my  soul !  "  he 
cried.  He  was  not  given  to  ex- 
clamations, but  what  can  a  man 
do  1  Then  after  a  pause, — "  that  is 
kind,"  in  his  usual  sharp  tone, 
"  very  kind  ;  you  don't  blame  me  ! 
Perhaps,  with  so  much  sense  at 
your  command,  you  will  approve  of 
me  before  all's  done.  Edith,  come 
away  from  that  man's  side — this  in- 
stant !  "  he  cried,  losing  his  temper, 
and  stamping  his  foot  on  the  ground. 

"  Papa  !  no,  oh  no — I  cannot. 
I  have  chosen  him,  and  he  has 
chosen " 

"  Leave  that  man's  side.  Do  you 
hear  me  1  leave  him,  or — 

"Robert!  Robert!  and  for  God's 
sake,  Edith,  do  what  your  father 
tells  you.  Mr  Erskine,  you  must 
not  defy  us." 

"  I  will  not  leave  John,  mother ; 
you  would  not  have  left  my  father 
if  you  had  been  told 

"I  will  have  no  altercation,"  said 
Lord  Lindores.  "  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  you,  Edith.  Mr  Erskine, 
I  hope,  will  leave  my  house  when 
I  tell  him  to  do  so." 
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"  Certainly  I  will, — certainly  ! 
No,  Edith  darling,  I  cannot  stay, 
— it  is  not  possible.  We  don't  give 
each  other  up  for  that;  but  your 
father  has  the  best  right  in  his 
own  house " 

"Oh,  this  is  insupportable.  Your 
sentiments  are  too  fine,  Mr  Erskine 
of  Dalrulzian ;  for  a  little  bonnet 
laird,  your  magnanimity  is  princely. 
I  have  a  right,  have  I,  in  my 
own " 

Here  there  suddenly  came  a  lull 
upon  the  stormy  scene,  far  more 
complete  than  when  the  wind  falls 
at  sea.  The  angry  Earl  calmed 
down  as  never  angry  billows  calmed. 
The  pair  of  desperate  lovers  stole 
apart  in  a  moment;  the  anxious, 
all-beseeching  mother  seated  herself 
upon  the  nearest  chair,  and  said 
something  about  the  shortening  of 
the  days.  This  complete  cessation 
of  all  disturbance  was  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  a  portly  figure  carrying 
one  lamp,  followed  by  another  slim- 
mer one  carrying  a  second.  The 
butler's  fine  countenance  was  mild- 
ly illuminated  by  the  light  he 
carried.  He  gave  a  slight  glance 
round  him,  with  a  serenity  which 
made  all  these  excited  people  shrink, 
in  his  indifferent  and  calmly  supe- 
rior vision.  Imperturbable  as  a  god, 
he  proceeded  to  close  the  shutters 
and  draw  the  curtains.  John 
Erskine  in  the  quiet  took  his  leave 
like  any  ordinary  guest. 

The  mine  had  exploded; — the 
mines  were  exploding  under  all  the 
ramparts.  This  was  the  night 
when  Rintoul  came  home  from  his 
visit;  and  Lady  Lindores  looked 
forward  to  her  son's  composure  of 
mind  and  manner,  and  that  good 
sense  which  was  his  characteristic, 
and  kept  him  in  agreement  with 
his  father  upon  so  many  points  on 
which  she  herself  was  apt  to  take 
different  views.  It  was  the  only 
comfort  she  could  think  of.  Edith 
would  not  appear  at  dinner  at  all ; 
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and  her  mother  was  doubly  afraid 
now  of  the  explanation  of  Carry's 
sentiments  which  she  would  have 
to  give  to  her  husband.  But  Rin- 
toul,  she  felt  with  relief,  would  calm 
everything  down.  He  would  bring 
in  a  modifying  influence  of  out- 
door life  and  unexaggerated  senti- 
ment. The  commonplace,  though 
it  was  one  of  the  bitternesses  of  her 
life  to  recognise  her  son  as  its  im- 
personification,  is  dearly  welcome 
sometimes;  and  she  looked  forward 
to  Rintoul's  presence  with  the  in- 
tensest  relief.  She  gave  him  a  hint, 
when  he  arrived,  of  her  wishes : 
"  Occupy  your  father  as  much  as 
you  can,"  she  said.  "  He  has  had 
several  things  to  think  of  ;  try  and 
put  them  out  of  his  head  to-night." 
"  I  think  I  can  promise  I  will  do 
that,  mother,"  said  Rintoul.  The 


tone  of  his  voice  was  changed  some- 
how. She  looked  at  him  with  a 
certain  consternation.  Was  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets  ?  Had 
Rintoul  something  on  his  mind] 
But  he  bore  his  part  at  dinner 
like  a  man,  and  talked  and  told 
his  stories  of  the  world  —  those 
club  anecdotes  which  please  the 
men.  It  was  only  after  she  had 
left  the  dining-room  that  Rintoul 
fell  silent  for  a  little.  But  be- 
fore his  father  could  so  much  as 
begin  to  confide  to  him  what 
had  happened  in  the  afternoon, 
Rintoul  drew  his  chair  close  to 
the  table,  planted  his  elbow  upon 
it  to  support  himself,  and  looked 
steadily  into  his  father's  face.  "  I 
should  like  to  talk  to  you,  if 
you  don't  mind — about  myself,"  he 
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The  profoundest  of  the  many 
wounds  inflicted  upon  Lord  Lin- 
dores, at  this  terrible  period  of  his 
life,  was  that  which  he  thus  received 
at  the  hands  of  Rintoul :  it  was 
so  altogether  unexpected,  so  unlike 
anything  that  he  had  imagined  of 
his  son,  so  sudden,  that  it  took 
away  his  breath.  For  the  first 
moment  he  could  not  speak  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  disappointment 
and  outraged  expectations.  ' '  You, " 
he  said  at  length,  "  Rintoul !  I 
have  been  prepared  for  folly  on  the 
part  of  your  sisters,  but  I  have 
always  felt  I  had  a  tower  of  strength 
in  you." 

"  There  is  no  difference  in  me," 
said  Rintoul, — "  I  should  be  just  as 
ready  to  back  you  up  about  the 
girls  as  ever  I  was;  but  if  you  will 
recollect,  I  never  said  a  word  about 
myself.  I  consider  it  as  our  duty 
to  look  after  the  girls.  For  one 
thing,  they  are  not  so  well  qualified 
to  judge  for  themselves.  They  see 


things  all  from  one  side.  They 
don't  know  the  world.  I  wouldn't 
let  them  sacrifice  their  prospects 
to  a  bit  of  silly  sentiment;  but  I 
never  said  a  word  about  myself. 
That's  different.  A  man  has  a 
right  to  please  himself  as  to  who 
he's  going  to  marry,  if  he  marries 
at  all.  Most  fellows  don't  marry 
at  all — at  least  it's  usual  to  say  so  ; 
I  don't  know  that  it's  true.  If 
you'll  remember,  when  you  spoke 
to  me  of  Lady  Reseda,  I  never  said 
anything  one  way  or  another.  I 
have  never  committed  myself.  It 
has  always  been  my  determination 
in  this  respect  to  take  my  own 
way." 

Lord  Lindores  was  subdued  by 
this  calm  speech.  He  was  almost 
cowed  by  it.  It  was  very  different 
from  Carry's  tears,  and  even  from 
Edith's  impassioned  defiance.  Rin- 
toul knew  perfectly  well  what  he 
was  about.  There  was  no  excite^ 
ment  to  speak  of  in  his  steady  con- 
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fidence  in  his  own  power.  And 
his  father  knew  very  well  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  A 
family  scandal  might  indeed  be 
made :  a  breach  in  their  relations, 
— a  quarrel  which  would  amuse  the 
world.  He  might  withdraw  Rin- 
toul's  allowance,  or  refuse  to  in- 
crease it,  but  this,  though  vexa- 
tious, was  not  in  any  way  final ; 
for  the  estates  were  all  strictly 
entailed,  and  his  heir  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  procuring  what 
money  he  needed.  It  was  like 
fighting  against  a  rock  to  struggle 
with  Rintoul.  When  their  father 
worked  himself  up  into  a  rage,  and 
launched  sharp  phrases  at  the  girls, 
bitter  cuts  and  slashes  of  satire  and 
fierce  denunciations,  these  weapons 
cut  into  their  tender  flesh  like 
knives,  and  they  writhed  upon  the 
point  of  the  paternal  spear.  But 
Rintoul  did  not  care.  A  certain 
amount  of  vituperation  was  inevit- 
able, he  knew,  and  he  did  not 
mind  it.  His  father  might  "  slang  " 
him  as  much  as  he  pleased ;  fierce 
words  break  no  bones,  and  he  knew 
exactly  how  far  it  could  go.  Lord 
Lindores  also  knew  this,  and  it 
had  the  most  curious  composing 
and  subduing  effect  upon  him. 
What  is  the  use  of  being  angry, 
when  the  object  of  your  anger  does 
not  care  for  it  1  There  is  no  such 
conqueror  of  passion.  If  nobody 
cared,  the  hastiest  temper  would 
learn  to  amend  itself.  Lord  Lin- 
dores was  aware  that  Rintoul 
would  hear  him  out  to  the  end, — 
that  he  would  never,  so  to  speak, 
turn  a  hair, — that  he  would  reply 
with  perfect  coolness,  and  remain 
entirely  unmoved.  It  would  be 
like  kicking  against  a  blank  wall, 
— a  child's  foolish  instinctive  par- 
oxysm of  passion.  Therefore  he 
was  not  violent  with  Rintoul,  nor 
sharply  satirical,  except  by  mo- 
ments. He  did  not  appeal  to  his 
feelings,  nor  stand  upon  his  own 


authority.  If  indeed  he  could  not 
keep  his  exasperation  out  of  his 
voice,  nor  conceal  his  annoyance, 
he  did  this  only  because  he  could 
not  help  it,  not  with  any  idea  of 
influencing  Rintoul.  But  it-  was 
indeed  a  very  serious  blow  which 
he  had  received, — the  most  telling 
of  all. 

"After  this,"  he  said,  "why 
should  I  go  on  struggling  ?  What 
advantage  will  it  be  to  me  to 
change  Lindores  into  a  British 
peerage  ?  I  could  not  enjoy  it  long 
in  the  course  of  nature,  nor  could 
I  afford  to  enjoy  it.  And  as  for 
my  son,  he  will  have  enough  to  do 
to  get  bread  and  butter  for  his 
numerous  family.  A  season  in 
town,  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  will  after  this  be  perfectly 
out  of  the  question." 

"  I  suppose  it's  just  as  likely  as 
not  that  the  House  of  Lords  will 
be  abolished  before  my  time,"  said 
Rintoul  calmly, — "at  least  they  say 
so." 

"They  say  d d  nonsense, 

sir,"  cried  the  Earl,  touched  at  his 
tenderest  point.  "The  House  of 
Lords  will  outlive  you  and  half  a 
hundred  like  you.  They  don't 
know  Englishmen  who  say  so.  I 
had  hoped  to  see  my  family  ad- 
vancing in  power  and  influence. 
Here  was  poor  Torrance's  death, 
for  instance,  coming  in  providen- 
tially to  make  up  for  Edith's  folly 
about  Millefleurs."  Here  Lord 
Lindores  made  a  little  pause  and 
looked  at  his  son.  He  had,  beyond 
expectation,  made,  he  thought,  an 
impression  upon  him.  "Ah,"  he 
said,  "  I  see,  you  forgot  the  Tinto 
influence.  You  thought  it  was  all 
up  with  my  claims  when  Mille- 
fleurs slipped  through  our  fingers. 
On  the  contrary,  I  never  felt  so 
like  attaining  my  point  as  now." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  was  think- 
ing, father,"  said  Rintoul,  in  a 
slightly  broken  voice.  He  had 
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risen  from  his  chair  and  walked 
to  the  window,  and  stood  there, 
keeping  his  face  averted  as  he 
spoke.  "I  cannot  tell  you,"  he 
said  more  earnestly,  "  the  effect  it 
has  upon  me  when  you  speak  of 
getting  an  advantage  from — what 
has  happened.  Somehow  it  makes 
iny  blood  run  cold.  I'd  rather  lose 
everything  I  have  than  profit  by 
that — accident.  I  can't  bear  the 
idea.  Besides,"  he  added,  recover- 
ing himself,  "  I  wouldn't  build  so 
upon  it,  if  I  were  you.  It's  all  in 
Carry's  hand,  and  Carry  will  like 
to  have  things  her  own  way." 

"This  exhibition  of  sentiment 
in  respect  to  Pat  Torrance  takes 
me  altogether  by  surprise,"  said 
Lord  Lindores.  "  I  was  not  aware 
you  had  any  such  friendship  for 
him.  And  as  to  Carry.  Pooh !  Carry 
has  not  got  a  way  of  her  own." 

This  subject,  though  it  was  so 
painful  to  Rintoul,  brought  the 
conversation  to  an  easier  level. 
But  when  the  young  man  had  left 
him,  Lord  Lindores  remained  for  a 
long  time  silent,  with  his  head  in 
his  hands,  and  a  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment pervading  his  mind, 
which,  if  it  had  not  a  very  exalt- 
ed cause,  was  still  as  keen  as  any 
tragedy  could  require.  He  had  let 
things  go  much  as  they  would  be- 
fore he  came  to  his  kingdom ;  but 
when  Providence,  with  that  strange 
sweep  of  all  that  stood  before  him, 
had  cleared  his  way  to  greatness, 
he  had  sworn  to  himself  that  his 
children  should  all  be  made  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  old  house 
out  of  its  humble  estate — that  they 
should  every  one  add  a  new  hon- 
our to  Lindores.  Now  he  said  to 
himself  bitterly  that  it  would  have 
been  as  well  if  his  brothers  had 
lived, — if  he  had  never  known  the 
thorns  that  stud  a  coronet.  What 
had  the  family  gained  1  His  son 
would  have  been  quite  good  enough 
for  Nora  Barrington  if  he  had  never 
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been  more  than  Robin  Lindores ; 
and  John  Erskine  would  have  been 
no  great  match  for  his  daughter, 
even  in  the  old  times.  It  would 
have  been  as  well  for  them  if  no 
change  had  come  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  family, — if  all  had  remained 
as  when  they  were  born.  When 
he  thought  of  it,  there  was  a  mo- 
ment when  he  could  have  gnashed 
his  teeth  with  rage  and  mortifica- 
tion. To  have  sworn  like  a  trooper 
or  wept  like  a  woman,  would  have 
been  some  relief  to  his  feelings ;  or 
even  to  clench  his  hands  and  his 
teeth,  and  stamp  about  the  floor 
like  a  baffled  villain  on  the  stage. 
But  he  did  not  dare  to  relieve  him- 
self by  any  of  these  safety-valves 
of  nature.  He  was  too  much  afraid 
of  himself  to  be  melodramatic  or 
hysterical.  He  sat  and  gnawed  his 
nails,  and  devoured  his  own  heart. 
His  house  seemed  to  be  tumbling 
about  his  ears  like  a  house  of  cards. 
Why  should  he  take  any  further 
trouble  about  it  1  Neither  money 
nor  importance,  nothing  but  love, 
save  the  mark  !  idiocy — the  pass- 
ing fancy  of  boys  and  girls.  Prob- 
ably they  would  all  hate  each  other 
in  a  year  or  two,  and  then  they 
would  understand  what  their  folly 
had  done  for  them.  He  thought  of 
this  with  a  vindictive  pleasure ; 
but  even  of  that  indifferent  satis- 
faction he  could  not  be  sure. 

Meanwhile  there  was,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed,  the  greatest  ex- 
citement in  the  house.  Rintoul 
told  his  mother  and  sister,  and  was 
half  angered  by  their  sympathy. 
Edith,  who  was  herself  in  great 
agitation,  received  the  intimation 
with  delight ;  but  this  delight  was 
quite  distasteful  to  her  brother, 
who  stopped  her  by  a  wrathful 
request  to  her  not  to  think  this 
was  a  nonsensical  affair  like  her 
own.  "  I  know  what  I'm  about ; 
but  as  for  you,  it  is  just  a  piece  of 
idiocy,"  he  said :  at  which  poor 
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Edith,  aghast,  retired  into  her- 
self, wounded  beyond  description 
by  this  rejection  of  her  sympathy. 
Having  thus  snubbed  his  sister,  he 
defied  the  alarmed  surprise  and 
tempered  disapprobation  with  which 
his  mother  heard  his  story.  "I 
know  that  you  were  never  a  very 
great  friend  to  Nora,"  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  when  another  girl  cuts  out 
your  own,  you  can't  be  expected  to 
be  quite  just.  But  my  father  and  I 
understand  each  other,"  said  Rin- 
toul.  He  went  out  after  having  thus 
mowed  down  the  ranks  on  either 
side  of  him,  in  a  not  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind,  carrying  with  him, 
in  order  to  post  it  with  his  own 
hand,  the  letter  to  Colonel  Barring- 
ton,  which  he  had  informed  his 
father  had  been  written  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  And  this  was  quite 
true;  but  having  written  it,  Rin- 
toul  had  carefully  reserved  it  till 
after  his  interview  with  his  father. 
Had  Lord  Lindores  been  very  vio- 
lent, probably  Colonel  Barrington 
would  not  have  had  his  letter :  not 
that  Rintoul  would  have  given 
Nora  up,  but  that  he  had,  like 
most  wise  men,  a  strong  faith  in 
postponement.  Wait  a  little  and 
things  will  come  right,  was  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  his  creed ; 
but  as  Lord  Lindores — kept  down 
by  the  certainty  that  there  was 
very  little  to  be  made  of  Rintoul 
except  by  giving  him  his  own  way 
— had  not  been  violent,  the  letter 
went  without  delay. 

Thus,  as  it  sometimes  happens, 
the  worst  of  the  family  misfortunes 
was  the  one  that  was  condoned 
most  easily ;  for  certainly,  in  the 
matrimonial  way,  Rintoul's  failure 
was  the  worst.  Daughters  come 
and  daughters  go — sometimes  they 
add  to  the  family  prestige,  some- 
times they  do  the  reverse ;  but  at 
all  events,  they  go,  and  add  them- 
selves to  other  families,  and  cease 
to  be  of  primary  importance  as 


concerns  their  own.  But  the  eld 
est  son,  the  heir,  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position.  If  he  does  noth- 
ing to  enrich  the  race,  or  add  hon- 
our to  it,  the  family  stock  itself 
must  suffer.  Nora  Barrington 
would  bring  some  beauty  with  her 
to  Lindores,  but  not  even  beauty 
of  an  out-of-the-way  kind, — honest, 
innocent,  straightforward,  simple 
beauty,  but  no  more, — and  no  con- 
nections to  speak  of ;  her  uncle,  the 
head  of  her  family,  being  no  more 
than  a  Devonshire  M.P.  This 
was  very  sad  to  think  of.  Rin- 
toul, in  his  matter-of-fact  way, 
felt  it  as  much  as  any  one. 
There  were  moments  even  when 
he  seemed  to  himself  to  have  been 
unfairly  dealt  with  by  Providence. 
He  had  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
seek  this  girl, — she  had  been  put 
down  before  him  ;  and  it  was  hard 
that  it  should  have  so  happened 
that  one  so  little  eligible  should 
have  been  the  one  to  catch  his 
heart.  But  to  do  him  justice,  his 
heart  being  caught,  he  made  no 
material  resistance.  He  was  en- 
tirely steadfast  and  faithful  to 
his  own  happiness,  which  was  in- 
volved. But  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  as  it  might  have  done  to  a 
feebler  mind,  that  he  was  in  any 
way  disabled  from  opposing  the 
unambitious  match  of  his  sister  in 
consequence  of  the  similar  charac- 
ter of  his  own.  He  held  to  his 
formula  with  all  the  solidity  of 
judgment  which  he  had  always 
shown.  When  his  mother  pointed 
out  to  him  his  inconsistency,  he 
refused  to  see  any  inconsistency  in 
it.  "I  never  would,  and  never  did, 
say  anything  as  to  myself.  I  never 
meant  to  give  up  my  own  freedom. 
The  girls  —  that's  quite  different. 
It  was  your  duty  and  my  duty  to 
do  the  best  we  could  for  the  girls. 
I  say  now,  a  stop  should  be  put  to 
Edith.  Erskine's  a  gentleman,  but 
that's  all  you  can  say.  She  will 
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never  be  anybody  if  she  marries 
him ;  whereas,  if  she  had  not  been 
a  fool,  what  a  far  better  thing  for 
her  to  have  had  Millefleurs.  I 
should  put  a  stop  to  it  without 
thinking  twice ;  and  I  can't  im- 
agine what  my  father  means  not 
to  do  it."  This  was  Rintoul's 
opinion  upon  his  sister's  affairs. 

"  And  supposing  Colonel  Bar- 
rington  had  been  of  the  same  opin- 
ion in  respect  to  Nora  ? "  Lady 
Lindores  said. 

"  In  respect  to  Nora  1  I  con- 
sider," said  Rintoul,  "that  Nora  is 
doing  very  well  for  herself.  We 
are  not  rich,  but  the  title  always 
counts.  A  fellow  can't  shut  his 
eyes.  I  know  very  well  that  there 
are  a  good  many  places  where  I — 
shouldn't  have  been  turned  away  : 
though  you  don't  think  very  much 
of  me,  mother.  Colonel  Barring- 
ton  is  not  a  fool ;  he  knows  Nora 
couldn't  have  been  expected  to  do 
better.  You  see  cleverness  is  not 
everything,  mamma." 

"I  think  you  are  very  clever, 
Robin,"  his  mother  said,  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh — a  sigh  of  wonder 
that  her  son  (always  such  a  mys- 
tery to  a  woman)  should  feel  and 
talk  and  think  so  unlike  herself ;  a 
smile  that  he  should  be  so  much  jus- 
tified in  doing  so,  so  successful  in  it. 
Both  the  smile  and  the  sigh  were 
full  of  wonder  and  of  pain.  But 
she  was  comforted  to  think  that 
Rintoul  at  least  was  capable  of 
something  heavenly — of  true  love 
and  disinterested  affection.  That 
was  something,  that  was  much,  in 
the  dearth  of  fame. 

Thus  Rintoul's  marriage  was  con- 
sented to,  while  Edith's  was  first 
peremptorily  denied,  then  grudg- 
ingly entertained,  and  made  the 
subject  of  delays  and  procrastina- 
tions enough  to  have  wearied  out 
any  pair  of  lovers.  But  they  had 
various  consolations  and  helps  to 
support  them,  the  chief  of  which 
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was  that  they  lived  so  near  each 
other,  and  were  able  to  meet  often, 
and  talk  over  in  infinite  detail 
every  step  that  was  taken,  and  all 
the  objections  seen  by  others,  and 
all  the  exquisite  reasons  in  favour 
of  their  love  which  were  known  to 
themselves.  And  Lady  Lindores 
was  from  the  first  upon  their  side, 
though  she  respected  her  husband's 
unwillingness  to  bestow  his  daugh- 
ter so  humbly.  Carry  was  to  her 
mother  a  standing  admonition 
against  any  further  weakness  on 
this  point.  In  every  word  and 
step  by  which  the  young  widow 
showed  her  thankfulness  for  her 
deliverance,  she  struck  with  horror 
the  fine  sense  of  fitness  and  rever- 
ence which  was  in  her  mother's 
mind.  Lady  Lindores  had  not 
been  false  in  the  sentiments  of 
pity  and  remorseful  regret  with 
which  she  had  heard  of  the  death 
of  Torrance.  There  are  some  souls 
which  are  so  finely  poised  that  they 
cannot  but  answer  to  every  natu- 
ral claim,  even  when  against  them- 
selves. Had  she  been  Torrance's 
wife,  all  the  privileges  of  freedom 
would  not  have  emancipated  her 
from  that  compassion  for  the  man 
struck  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
life,  which  took  almost  the  shape 
of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  And 
when.  Carry  exulted,  it  gave  her 
mother  a  pang  with  which  her 
whole  being  shivered.  God  forbid 
that  she  should  ever  be  instrumen- 
tal in  placing  another  creature  in 
such  a  position  as  Carry's  !  She 
stood  very  gently  but  very  firmly 
against  her  husband  on  Edith's  be- 
half. She  would  not  consent  to 
interfere  with  the  love  and  choice 
of  her  child. 

Carry  adopted  her  sister's  cause 
with  a  still  warmer  devotion.  She 
promised  her  support,  her  help  in 
every  possible  manner,  would  have 
sanctioned  an  instant  rebellious 
marriage,  arid  settled  half  of  her 
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own  large  jointure  upon  Edith  to 
justify  the  step,  if  she  could  have 
had  her  own  way,  and  would 
scarcely  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  prudence.  This  nervous 
partisanship  was  not  of  any 
great  advantage  to  the  lovers,  but 
still  it  gave  them  the  consolation 
of  sympathy.  And  by-and-by  the 
whole  county  became  aware  of  the 
struggle,  and  took  sides  with  the 
warmest  feeling.  Old  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  as  everybody  knows, 
had  entertained  other  views;  but 
when  he  heard  of  Nora's  promotion, 
and  of  the  position  of  affairs  in 
general,  his  kind  old  heart  was 
greatly  moved.  He  went  off  in- 
stantly to  talk  over  the  matter 
with  Miss  Barbara  Erskine  at 
Dunearn,  from  whose  house  Nora 
had  just  departed.  "  To  think  that 
this  should  have  been  going  on  all 
the  time,  and  you  and  me  never 
the  wiser,"  the  old  general  said, — 
"  the  little  cutty  !  But  no  doubt 
they  were  left  in  great  tribulation 
as  to  what  my  lord  the  Earl's  ma- 
jesty would  say." 

"Young  persons  have  a  great 
notion  of  themselves  nowadays," 
said  Miss  Barbara;  "they  will  not 
hear  of  advice  from  the  like  of  you 
or  me.  Yet  I  think  Nora  might 
have  said  a  word  to  an  old  friend. 
I  am  getting  blind  and  doited.  I 
never  suspected  anything.  What 
my  heart  was  set  on  was  to  get  her 
for  my  nephew  John." 

"Just  that,"  said  Sir  James, 
nodding  his  head ;  "  that  was  my 
own  idea.  But  you  see  John,  he 
has  chosen  for  himself  —  and  a 
bonny  creature  too,  if  she  is  as 
good  as  she  is  bonny." 

"I  am  not  very  fond  of  the 
family.  What  are  they  but  stran- 
gers 1  My  heart  is  most  warm  to 
them  that  I  know,"  said  Miss 
Barbara.  But  this  was  a  very 
mild  statement,  and  uttered  with 
little  vehemence,  for  Miss  Barbara 
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was  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure 
of  having  an  Earl's  daughter  in 
the  family.  "There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  beauty,"  she  added,  "and 
there's  a  great  deal  of  good  in  her, 
from  all  I  hear." 

"With  those  eyes  ye  may  be 
sure  there's  no  harm,"  said  Sir 
James,  growing  enthusiastic.  "  And 
I  like  the  lad  that  had  the  sense 
to  see  what  was  in  my  little  Nora. 
She'll  make  a  bonny  countess,  and 
I  wish  she  was  here  that  I  might 
give  her  a  kiss  and  tell  her  so. 
But  this  Lady  Edith  is  a  bonny 
creature  too ;  and  as  for  Lord  Lin- 
dores himself,  he's  no  stranger,  you 
know — he's  just  little  Robby  Lin- 
dores that  both  you  and  me  mind. 
The  one  that  has  raised  a  preju- 
dice, I  make  no  doubt,  is  just  that 
foreign  wife  of  his — 

"  She  is  not  foreign  that  ever  I 
heard " 

"  Well,  well — maybe  not  accord- 
ing to  the  letter ;  but  she  has 
foreign  ways,  and  without  doubt 
it  is  her  influence  that  has  kept 
the  family  from  settling  down  as 
we  had  a  right  to  expect.  My  Lady 
Rintoul  will  set  that  right  again. 
Bless  me,  who  would  have  thought 

that  little  Nora But  we  must 

let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  Miss  Bar- 
bara. We  must  just  stand  up  for 
the  young  couple,  and  defeat  the 
machinations  of  the  foreign  wife." 

Sir  James  laughed  at  this  fine 
sentence  of  his ;  but  yet  he  meant 
it.  And  even  Miss  Barbara  agreed 
that  this  stranger  woman  was  no 
doubt  at  the  bottom  of  the  mis- 
chief. When  Sir  James  departed, 
the  old  lady  felt  herself  nerved  to 
a  great  exertion.  By  this  time  it 
was  winter,  and  she  went  out  but 
seldom,  the  pony -chaise  being  a 
cold  conveyance.  But  that  night 
she  electrified  her  household  by 
ordering  the  "  carriage "  —  the 
old  carriage,  never  produced  but 
on  occasions  of  great  solemnity — • 
2  x 
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for  the  next  day.  "Where  will 
ye  be  going  ?  "  Janet  asked  open- 
mouthed,  after  she  had  got  over 
the  shock  of  the  announcement. 
But  her  mistress  did  not  conde- 
scend to  give  her  any  answer.  It 
was  through  Agnes,  at  a  later  hour, 
that  information  descended  upon 
the  household.  "  Sae  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  she  is  just  going  to  Lin- 
dores to  settle  a'  about  thae  two 
marriages,"  Agnes  said  in  great  ex- 
citement. "  What  two  marriages  1 
Ye  think  of  nothing  but  mar- 
riages," said  Janet.  But  neverthe- 
less that  excellent  person  was  as 
much  excited  as  any  one  when  the 
huge  vehicle  drew  up  at  the  door 
next  morning,  and  stood  out  in  the 
rain  to  hear  the  orders  which  were 
given  to  the  coachman.  Agnes, 
seated  within  in  attendance  on  her 
mistress,  gave  her  a  little  nod  with 
her  eyelids,  as  much  as  to  say, 
Who's  in  the  right  now  1  "  To  Lin- 
dores." "  Bless  me  ! "  said  Janet, 
"  single  women  are  aye  so  keen  on 
that  subject.  They  would  ken 
better  if  they  had  ever  had  a  man 
o'  their  ain." 

And  indeed  Miss  Barbara's  mag- 
nificent intention  was  to  make  a 
proposal  to  Lord  Lindores,  which 
must,  she  could  not  doubt,  make 
everything  smooth.  Lord  Lindores 
was  a  gentleman,  and  took  pains 
not  to  show  the  old  lady,  to  whom 
the  credit  of  the  house  of  Dalrul- 
zian  was  so  dear,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Erskines  good  enough  to 
mate  with  his  family  :  which  was 
also  a  laudable  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion ;  for  Miss  Barbara  was 
very  strong  in  dates,  and  knew 
when  the  earldom  of  Lindores  was 
founded,  and  who  was  the  first  of 
the  family,  as  well  as  the  exact 
period  when  the  Erskines  were 
settled  at  Dalrulzian.  Lord  Lin- 
dores forbore,  partly  out  of  good 
feeling,  partly  from  alarm,  and 
partly  because  Miss  Barbara's  offer 


was  not  one  to  be  refused.  If  it 
should  so  happen  that  he  might 
be  compelled  to  give  in,  then  the 
settlement  upon  Edith  of  Miss 
Barbara's  fortune  would  make  a 
very  distinct  difference  in  the  case. 
He  did  not  intend  to  give  in,  but 
still The  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  great  politeness  at 
least.  "There  are  many  things 
to  be  taken  into  consideration," 

he  said.     "  I  had  other  plans 

You  will  excuse  me  if  I  cannot 
give  up  my  intentions  in  a  mo- 
ment, because  two  young  people 
have  chosen  to  fall  in  love  with 

each  other "     "It  is  what  we 

all  have  to  do,  my  lord,"  said  Miss 
Barbara,  who  was  old-fashioned, 
and  gave  every  man  his  title.  "  It 
is  the  only  thing,  in  my  experience, 
that  it  is  useless  to  fight  against." 
Then  Lord  Lindores  made  her  a 
fine  bow,  and  declared  that  this 
was  a  most  appropriate  sentiment 
from  a  lady's  lips  ;  but  a  man  must 
be  excused  if  he  took  a  graver  view. 
There  was  a  sharp  accent  in  his 
voice  which  not  all  his  politeness 
could  quite  disguise.  "For  my 
part,"  Miss  Barbara  said,  "  I  have 
just  had  to  swallow  my  own  dis- 
appointment, and  think  nothing 
of  it ;  for  what  I  had  set  my  heart 
upon  was  to  wed  my  nephew  John 
to  Nora  Barrington,  that  now  it 
appears,  in  the  arrangements  of 
Providence,  is  to  be  your  lord- 
ship's daughter-in-law,  my  Lady 
Bintoul."  Lord  Lindores  jumped 
up  at  this  as  if  a  knife  had  been 
put  into  him.  He  could  scarcely 
trust  himself  to  speak.  "  I  can't 
allow  it  to  be  an  arrangement  of 
Providence,"  he  cried,  bitterly,  but 
recovered  himself,  and  forced  a 
smile  upon  his  angry  countenance, 
and  assured  Miss  Barbara  that  her 
proposal  was  most  generous.  He 
gave  her  his  arm  to  the  drawing-* 
room,  in  which  Lady  Lindores  and 
Edith  were  sitting,  and  withdrew, 
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with  his  face  drawn  into  a  certain 
wolfish  expression  which  his  wife 
was  aware  meant  mischief,  but 
without  betraying  himself  in 
speech.  When  he  got  back  to 
his  library,  he  launched  a  private 
anathema  at  the  "  old  witch  "  who 
had  taken  it  upon  herself  to  inter- 
fere. But  nevertheless,  in  Lord 
Lindores'  mind  there  arose  the 
conviction  that  though  he  never 

would  consent,  yet  if  he  did 

why,  that  Miss  Barbara  and  her 
proposal  were  worth  making  a 
note  of  :  and  he  did  so  accordingly. 
Miss  Barbara,  on  her  part,  left  the 
Castle  half  affronted,  half  mollified. 
She  was  angry  that  her  proposal 
did  not  settle  everything  in  a 
moment ;  but  she  was  touched  by 
the  sweetness  of  Edith,  and  a  little 
moved  out  of  her  prejudices  in 
respect  to  Lady  Lindores.  "  She 
has  no  foreign  accent,"  she  said, 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  drive, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Agnes — "no 
more  than  any  of  us.  And  she 
has  none  of  that  sneering  way, — my 
lord  yonder,  he  just  cannot  con- 
tain himself  for  spite  and  ill-will — 
but  I  cannot  see  it  in  her.  Nodoubt 
she's  one  of  them  that  is  everybody's 
body,  and  puts  on  a  fine  show — but 
nothing  from  the  heart." 

Some  time  after  this  another  in- 
cident, which  had  no  small  bear- 
ing upon  the  story  of  one  of  these 
young  pairs,  occurred  at  Dalrul- 
zian.  Rintoul  had  never  concealed 
his  opposition,  but  neither  had  it 
ever  become  a  subject  of  personal 
conflict  between  John  Erskine  and 
himself.  He  had  gone  away  after 
his  own  explanation,  for  time  did 
not  stand  still  while  these  events 
were  going  on,  and  even  a  Guards- 
man has  periods  of  duty.  Shortly 
after  he  returned  to  Lindores,  some 
question  about  the  boundaries  of 
the  estates  made  it  expedient  that 
there  should  be  formal  communica- 
tions between  the  two  houses.  Rin- 
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toul  undertook  to  be  the  messenger. 
He  had  been  with  his  regiment  for 
the  last  two  months,  and  he  had 
not  inquired  into  local  events.  He 
was,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  pre- 
pared for  the  sight  that  encoun- 
tered him  when  he  knocked  at 
John  Erskine's  door.  It  was 
opened  to  him  by  Rolls,  in  all 
the  glory  of  shining  "  blacks " 
and  snowy  neckcloth,  as  com- 
posed, as  authoritative,  as  fully 
in  command  of  himself  and  every- 
thing about  him,  as  he  had  ever 
been.  Rintoul,  though  he  was  a 
lord  and  a  soldier  and  a  fine 
fellow,  gave  a  jump  backwards, 
which  scattered  the  gravel  on  the 
path.  "Good  lord,  Rolls!"  he 
cried.  It  was  not  an  agreeable 
surprise.  He  had  done  his  best 
to  forget  Rolls,  and  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. To  have  so  many  painful 
associations  thus  recalled  was  un- 
pleasant ;  and  the  sight  of  him,  so 
suddenly,  without  warning,  an  un- 
deniable shock. 

"Ay,  my  lord,  it's  just  Rolls," 
said  the  butler,  barring,  as  it  were, 
his  entrance.  Rolls  regarded  the 
young  man  with  a  stern  air ;  and 
even  when  Rintoul,  recovering 
himself,  began  to  .express  pleasure 
at  his  return,  and  great  interest 
in  hearing  how  it  was,  the  face 
of  Rolls  remained  unmoved.  He 
changed  his  mind,  however,  about 
barring  the  entrance,  and  slowly 
showed  Rintoul  into  the  vacant 
dining-room,  which  he  entered  after 
him,  shutting  the  door. 

"I'll  easy  tell  your  lordship  how 
I  got  out,"  he  said;  "but  there's 
mair  pressing  matter  in  hand. 
They  tell  me,  my  lord,  that  ye 
will  not  yield  to  have  my  maister, 
John  Erskine  of  Dalrulzian,  for 
Lady  Edith's  man.  I  would  like 
to  hear  if  that's  true." 

"  It's  a  curious  sort  of  question 
to  ask,"  said  Rintoul.  "  I  might 
ask  what's  that  to  you,  Rolls  1 " 
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"Ay,  so  ye  might  —  it  would 
be  just  like  you,  my  lord ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  politic 
in  all  the  circumstances.  What 
for  are  you  opposing  it  ?  Ye're 
to  marry  Miss  Nora,  and  get  your 
ain  will  and  pleasure.  I  wish  her 
much  joy,  poor  thing,  and  strength 
of  mind  to  bear  a'  that's  before  her. 
What  is  your  lordship's  objection 
to  my  maister,  if  I  may  make  so 
bold  as  to  ask  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  very  complimen- 
tary," said  Rintoul,  growing  red. 

"  No,  I'm  no'  complimentary, 
my  lord ;  it's  no'  my  line.  Will 
you  tell  me  what's  set  you  against 
this  marriage  ?  for  that  is  what  I 
would  like  to  ken." 

Rintoul  tried  to  laugh,  though 
it  would  have  pleased  him  better 
to  knock  his  monitor  down.  "  You 
must  see,  Rolls,  that  a  thing  like 
this  is  my  own  concern,"  he  said. 

"  It's  my  concern  as  well,"  said 
Rolls.  "  There's  mair  between 
you  and  me,  my  lord,  than  I'm 
wanting  to  tell ;  but  if  I  was  in 
your  lordship's  place,  I  would  not  rin 
counter  to  them  that  has  proved 
themselves  your  best  friend 

"  Rolls !  what  are  you  doing 
here?"  cried  John  Erskine,  with 
amazement,  suddenly  opening  the 
door. 

The  countenance  of  Rolls  was 
quite  impassive.  "  I  was  giving 
my  Lord  Rintoul  an  account  of 
my  marvellous  deliverance  out 
o'  my  prison,  sir,"  he  said,  "and 


how  it  was  thought  I  had  suffer- 
ed enough  in  my  long  wait  for 
the  trial.  And  that  was  true. 
Much  have  I  suffered,  and  many 
a  thought  has  gone  through  my 
head.  I'm  real  ripened  in  my 
judgment,  and  awfu'  well  acquaint 
with  points  o'  law.  But  I  hope 
I  may  never  have  anything  more 
ado  with  such  subjects — if  it  be 
not  upon  very  urgent  occasion," 
Rolls  said.  And  he  withdrew 
with  a  solemn  bow  to  Rintoul, 
in  his  usual  methodical  and  im- 
portant way. 

Rintoul  had  come  to  see  John 
Erskine  upon  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  they  had  never  ceased 
to  be  friends  —  as  good  friends, 
that  is,  as  they  ever  had  been. 
And  the  similarity  of  their  sit- 
uation no  doubt  awakened  new 
sympathies  in  their  minds.  At 
least,  whatever  was  the  cause,  this 
meeting  did  much  to  draw  them 
together.  It  was  now  that  Rin- 
toul showed  to  John  the  real 
good  feeling  that  was  in  him. 
"  I  have  not  been  on  your  side, 
I  confess,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
thought  Edith  might  do  better.  I 
don't  hide  it  from  you.  But  you 
need  not  fear  that  I  will  stand  in 
your  way.  I'm  in  the  same  box 
myself.  My  lord  likes  my  affair 
just  as  little  as  he  likes  yours. 
But  of  course  if  she  sticks  fast 
to  you,  as  she'll  certainly  do,  what 
can  he  make  of  it  ?  Everything  must 
come  right  in  the  end." 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 


Thus  between  threats  and  pro- 
mises, and  patience  and  obstinacy, 
it  came  gradually  to  pass  that 
Lord  Lindores  had  to  yield.  He 
made  that  winter  a  very  unhappy 
one  to  his  family — and  it  was  not 
more  agreeable  to  himself ;  for  it 
was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at 


the  conviction  that  he  could  make 
nothing  by  his  opposition.  In 
Rintoul's  case,  this  had  been  evi- 
dent to  him  from  the  very  first, 
but  he  had  tried  for  some  time 
to  delude  himself  with  the  idea 
that  Edith  would  and  must 
yield  to  his  will.  The  successive 
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stages  of  wrath,  bewildered  sur- 
prise, impatient  certainty,  and  then 
of  a  still  more  disagreeable  con- 
viction that  whatever  he  might 
say  or  do  he  would  not  overcome 
this  girl,  went  over  him  one  after 
another,  irritating  and  humiliating 
his  arbitrary  spirit.  A  father  may 
consent  to  the  fact  that  beyond  a 
certain  point  he  cannot  coerce  his 
full-grown  son  ;  but  to  be  opposed 
and  vanquished  by  a  chit  of  a  girl, 
is  hard  upon  him.  To  see  a  soft, 
small  creature,  whom  he  could  al- 
most blow  away,  whom  he  could 
crush  in  his  hand  like  a  butterfly, 
standing  up  in  all  the  force  of  a 
distinct  and  independent  being  be- 
fore him,  and  asserting  her  own 
will  and  judgment  against  his, — 
this  was  almost  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  came,  however,  gradu- 
ally to  a  perception  of  what  can 
and  what  cannot  be  done  in  the 
way  of  moral  compulsion.  It  had 
succeeded  with  Carry,  and  he  had 
not  been  able  at  first  to  imagine 
that  it  would  not  succeed  equally 
with  Edith ;  but  gradually  his 
mind  was  undeceived.  He  had 
in  reality  given  up  the  contest 
long  before  he  would  confess  to 
himself,  and  still  longer  before  he 
would  allow  to  the  world,  that  it 
was  so.  If  he  could  do  nothing 
else,  he  would  at  least  keep  his 
household  in.  suspense,  and  make 
the  cup  as  bitter  as  possible  to 
them  before  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  sweet. 

Lord  Lindores,  with  all  these 
vexations  upon  his  head,  experi- 
enced for  a  moment  an  absolute 
pause  in  his  individual  career  and 
prospects.  He  was  assailed  with 
that  disgust  which  is  one  of  the 
curses  of  age  and  experience. 
Cui  bono?  it  is  the  oldest  of  re- 
flections and  the  most  persistent. 
To  what  good  is  all  the  work  and 
labour  under  the  sun  ?  What  did 
it  matter  to  him  to  gain  an  empty 
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distinction,  if  his  children  were 
to  melt  away  on  all  sides  of  him, 
and  merge  into  the  lower  classes — 
which  was  how,  in  a  moment  of 
natural  exasperation,  he  repre- 
sented the  matter  to  himself.  But 
afterwards  there  was  a  reaction,  as 
was  equally  natural.  He  reflected 
that  he  was  only  fifty-five,  and 
that  what  a  man  enjoys  himself 
is  more  to  him  than  anything  his 
grandchildren  are  likely  to  enjoy. 
If  he  was  sure  of  never  having  any 
grandchildren,  it  would  still  be 
worth  his  while  to  be  Lord  Dun- 
earn  in  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain,  and  take  his  seat  and 
wear  his  robes  in  Westminster. 
Till  these  glories  were  attained, 
what  was  he  ? — a  mere  Scots  lord, 
good  for  nothing.  A  man's  chil- 
dren are  not  the  only  interests  he 
has  in  life ;  especially  when  they 
are  married  he  can  shake  them  off 
— he  can  re-enter  the  world  with- 
out encumbrance.  And  Lord  Lin- 
dores remembered  that  life  and  the 
pleasures  of  his  rank  could  be  en- 
joyed soberly  with  his  wife  at  a  mo- 
derate expense  if  the  young  people 
were  all  off  his  hand.  He  had  been 
but  an  uncomfortable  husband  of 
late  years,  and  yet  he  loved  his 
wife  as  she  loved  him,  in  frequent 
disagreements,  in  occasional  angers 
and  impatiences,  and  much  disap- 
pointment. What  would  become 
of  the  world  if  love  did  not  manage 
to  hold  its  footing  through  all 
these  1  The  boys  and  girls  of  the 
highflown  kind  are  of  opinion  that 
love  is  too  feeble  to  bear  the  de- 
struction of  the  ideal.  But  that 
is  all  these  young  persons  know. 
Love  has  the  most  robust  vitality 
in  the  world — it  outlives  every- 
thing. Lord  Lindores  was  often 
irritated  beyond  description  by  his 
wife,  who  would  not  understand 
his  ways,  and  was  continually  di- 
verging into  ridiculous  by-paths 
of  her  own.  And  she  was  more 
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disappointed  in  him — more  hurt 
and  mortified  by  his  shortcomings 
than  words  can  say.  But  yet 
they  loved  each  other.  So  much, 
that  it  gradually  began  to  dawn 
upon  him  with  a  sense  of  solace, 
that  when  the  House  of  Lords 
called  him,  as  he  hoped,  he  and  she 
together,  without  any  young  people 
to  trouble  them,  would  yet  take 
their  pleasure  together,  and  enjoy 
it  and  their  elevated  position,  and 
be  able  to  afford  it,  which  was  the 
best  of  all.  She,  at  fifty,  was  still 
a  handsome  woman ;  and  he  had  a 
presence  which  many  younger  men 
might  have  envied.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  imagination  of  Lady 
Lindores  would  have  been  equally 
delighted  with  this  dream  :  but  it 
would  have  pleased  her  to  know 
that  he  looked  forward  to  it,  which 
is  next  best.  Animated  by  this 
thought,  Lord  Lindores  gathered 
himself  together  and  returned  to 
public  business  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul.  He  took  possession  un- 
hesitatingly, as  has  been  said,  of  the 
Tinto  power  and  influence.  Tor- 
ranee  had  opposed  him  in  politics, 
and  thus  neutralised  the  advantage 
of  a  family  union  against  which 
nothing  in  the  county  could  stand. 
But  now,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion, Lord  Lindores  drew  into  his 
hand  the  influence  of  Tinto  too. 

This  went  on  for  some  time  with 
little  warning  of  the  insecurity  of 
tenure  by  which  he  held  his 
power.  Beaufort  had  at  last  with- 
drawn from  Dalrulzian,  though  it 
was  not  absolutely  certain  that  he 
had  left  the  neighbourhood.  The 
minds  of  the  family  were,  however, 
eased  by  his  abandonment  of  the 
ground  so  far.  And  Lady  Car 
lived  very  quietly,  seldom  making 
her  appearance  out  of  her  own 
grounds,  and  never  once  appearing 
at  Lindores.  She  would  not,  in- 
deed, on  any  argument,  return  to 
her  old  home.  Though  she  was 


urged  by  her  mother  and  sister 
with  many  soft  entreaties,  Carry 
would  never  yield  on  this  point. 
Her  countenance  seemed  to  blanch 
when  it  was  suggested,  though  she 
would  give  no  reason  but  a  tremu- 
lous oft-repeated  "No,  no;  oh  no, 
no."  When  she  drove  out,  she 
would  sometimes  call  at  the  door 
to  fetch  them,  sometimes  to  convey 
them  home,  but  they  could  not  in- 
duce her  to  cross  the  familiar  thresh- 
old. She  wag  uneasy  even  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  the  house, 
and  breathed  more  freely  when  it 
was  out  of  sight.  This  extraordin- 
ary objection  to  her  father's  house 
kept  her  almost  a  prisoner  in  her 
own ;  for  where  could  a  widow  of 
but  a  few  months  go,  except  to  her 
parents'?  No  other  visiting  was 
possible.  She  was  not  even,  they 
thought,  very  desirous  of  Edith's 
society,  but  liked  to  be  alone,  in- 
teresting herself  in  the  alterations 
of  furniture  and  new  arrangements 
she  was  making ;  a  great  many  of 
the  faded  grandeurs  upon  which 
Pat  Torrance  prided  himself  had 
already  been  put  away.  For  the 
moment  this  was  the  only  sign  of 
feeling  herself  her  own  mistress 
which  Lady  Car  displayed. 

Other  revolutions,  however,  were 
at  hand.  There  came  a  moment 
when  it  happened  that  one  of  the 
orders  Lord  Lindores  had  given 
was  disobeyed,  and  when  an  ex- 
planation was  asked,  the  answer 
given  was  that  Lady  Car  herself 
had  given  other  orders.  This  irri- 
tated her  father  greatly,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  things  were  could 
exist  no  longer — that  he  must  have 
an  explanation  with  his  daughter. 
He  set  out  for  this  purpose  with 
a  little  impatient  determination  to 
bring  Carry  to  her  senses.  He 
had  been  tolerating  much  which  it 
was  ridiculous  to  go  on  tolerating. 
All  the  family  had  humoured  her, 
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he  felt,  as  if  she  had  been  an  in- 
consolable widow,  broken-hearted 
and  incapable  of  any  exertion.  At 
this,  he  could  not  but  smile  within 
himself  as  he  thought  of  it.  It  was 
a  pity,  perhaps,  for  Torrance,  poor 
fellow,  but  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  it  was  a  most  fortunate  acci- 
dent for  Car.  To  be  his  wife,  per- 
haps, had  its  disagreeables,  but  there 
could  be  no  more  desirable  position 
than  that  of  his  widow  ;  and  to  in- 
dulge Carry's  whims  as  they  had 
all  been  doing,  and  keep  every  an- 
noyance out  of  her  way  as  if  she  had 
been  heartbroken,  was  too  absurd. 
He  decided  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  once 
for  all.  She  was  left  by  the  will 
in  uncontrolled  authority,  and  it 
was  full  time  to  show  her  that  this 
did  not,  of  course,  interfere  with 
the  authority  of  her  father,  who 
was  her  natural  guide  and  protec- 
tor. "Your  husband,  of  course, 
took  this  into  consideration,"  he 
intended  to  say.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  had  to  brace  him- 
self up  for  the  interview  with  a 
clear  sense  that  it  might  be  a 
painful  one ;  and  that,  as  he  went 
along,  Lord  Lindores  did,  what  was 
a  great  tribute  to  the  altered  posi- 
tion of  Carry — arranged  the  sub- 
jects of  their  interview  in  his  mind, 
and  settled  with  himself  what  he 
was  to  say. 

A  great  deal  can  happen  in  a 
neighbourhood,  even  when  it  is  full 
of  gossiping  society,  without  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  the  persons  most 
intimately  concerned,  and  Lord 
Lindores  had  been  kept  in  ignor- 
ance of  much  which  had  alarmed 
and  disquieted  his  wife.  She  was 
aware,  but  he  was  not,  that  Beau- 
fort still  lingered  in  the  vicinity, 
not  living  indeed  in  one  place,  but 
making  frequent  expeditions  from 
Edinburgh,  or  from  the  further 
north,  sometimes  to  the  little  hotel 
at  Dunearn,  sometimes  to  other 


little  towns  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  which  he  could  come  for  the 
day,  or  even  for  a  few  hours,  to  see 
Carry  in  her  solitude.  Lady  Lin- 
dores had  discovered  this  with  all 
the  pain  of  anxiety  and  wounded 
disapproval, — wounded  that  Carry 
could  think  it  right  to  do  what 
seemed  to  herself  so  little  suited 
to  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  her 
position :  and  though  scarcely  a 
word  had  been  said  between  them 
on  the  subject,  it  had  brought  pain 
and  embarrassment  into  their  in- 
tercourse ;  for  Carry  was  irritated 
and  wounded  beyond  measure  by 
the  consciousness  of  her  mother's 
disapproval.  She,  of  whom  Tor- 
rance had  declared  in  his  brutal 
way  that  she  was  too  proud  to  go 
wrong,  was  incapable  indeed  even 
of  conceiving  the  possibility  that 
"going  wrong"  should  be  in  any 
one's  thought  of  her.  In  her  own 
mind,  the  fervour  with  which  she 
had  turned  back  to  the  love  of  her 
life,  the  eagerness  with  which,  at 
the  very  earliest  moment,  she  had 
sought  his  pardon,  were  the  only 
compensations  she  could  give  him 
for  the  falsehood  into  which  she  had 
been  forced  and  the  sufferings  that 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him.  How 
could  she  pretend  to  build  a  wall 
of  false  delicacy  around  herself  and 
keep  him  at  a  distance,  while  her 
heart  was  solely  bent  upon  making 
up  to  him  for  what  he  had  suffered, 
and  conscious  of  no  sentiment  but 
an  overwhelming  desire  for  his 
presence  and  society?  That  she 
should  be  obliged  to  enjoy  this 
society  almost  by  stealth,  and  that 
her  mother,  even  her  mother, 
should  object  and  remonstrate,  gave 
Carry  the  keen  and  sharp  offence 
with  which  a  delicate  mind  always 
resents  a  false  interpretation  of  its 
honest  meaning.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  her  first  duty  now  was  to  be 
true — always  true.  She  had  been 
false  with  horrible  consequences  : 
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to  conceal  now  the  eager  bound  of 
her  heart  towards  her  true  lover 
would  be  a  lie — especially  to  him 
who  had  suffered,  as  she  also  had 
suffered,  from  the  lies  of  her  life. 
But  Lord  Lindores,  when  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  Carry  must  be 
brought  to  her  senses,  was  in  no 
way  aware  how  difficult  the  position 
was,  and  how  far  those  senses  had 
gone  astray. 

He  had  taken  a  considerable 
round  to  think  over  the  subject,  so 
that  it  was  getting  towards  evening 
when  he  rode  up  the  long  avenue 
to  Tinto, — so  late  that  the  work- 
men whom  Carry  employed  in  the 
changes  she  was  making  were  leav- 
ing their  work,  when  Lord  Lindores 
went  into  the  house  and  made  his 
way  towards  Carry's  sitting-room. 
He  sent  away  the  butler,  who,  with 
an  air  of  alarm  and  surprise,  started 
out  of  the  partial  twilight  to  con- 
duct him  to  his  daughter.  It  was, 
he  felt,  something  of  a  reproach 
to  him  that  the  man  looked  so 
much  startled,  as  if  his  mistress's 
father  could  be  an  unwelcome 
visitor.  The  room  was  not  light- 
ed, save  by  the  glow  of  a  large  fire, 
when  Lord  Lindores  opened  the 
door,  after  a  knock  to  which  no 
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Beaufort,  I  can  do  nothing  but 
return  to  what  I  said  before.  Qui 
s'excuse,  s'accuse.  You  may  have 
the  very  best  of  reasons,  but  it  is 
an  injury  to  Carry  that  you  should 
stay  here." 

"  An  injury  to  me  !  How  can  it 
be  an  injury  to  me  ?  It  is  my  only 
consolation,  it  is  the  only  help  I 
have.  I  have  told  you  from  the 
first,  mamma.  Edward  has  been 
wronged,  only  not  so  cruelly 
wronged  as  I  was  myself ;  oh,  no- 
body could  be  that !  And  now 
that  we  can  make  it  up  to  each 
other— and  learn  to  forget  it, — you 
would  chase  him  away  a  second 
time — for  what  1  because  of  what 
people — the  world — those  who  know 
nothing  about  us — may  say  !  " 

Carry  was  standing  by  the  man- 
telpiece, her  tall  figure  in  its  black 
clinging  dress  scarcely  distinguish- 
able at  first,  but  the  animation 
with  »  which  she  spoke,  and  the 
natural  eloquence  of  her  gestures, 
brought  it  out  against  the  white 
marble.  Then  there  came  Beau- 
fort's deeper  voice  :  "  You  know, 
Lady  Lindores,  I  am  ready  to  do 
whatever  is  best  for  her.  If  I  can 
comfort  her  after  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  her,  how  can  I  go  away  ? 


answer  was  returned.     There  was     I  wish  to  do  only  what  is  best  for 
a  sound  of  several  voices,  and  he     her." 


was  surprised  to  see  the  tall  figure 
of  a  man  standing  against  the  fire- 
light. Who  was  the  man  who  was 
visiting  Carry  1  It  was  not  Rin- 
toul,  nor  any  one  else  he  knew  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Nobody  about 
was  so  tall,  so  slight,  though  there 
was  something  in  the  outline  of  the 
figure  that  was  familiar  to  him. 
But  there  was  an  agitated  conver- 
sation going  on,  which  made  the 
speakers  scarcely  distinguishable 
in  the  twilight,  unconscious  of  the 
knock  of  the  new-comer  or  his 
entrance.  To  his  surprise  it  was 
his  wife's  voice  which  he  heard 
first,  saying  tremulously  :  "  Mr 


"  I  beg  to  remark,"  said  Lord 
Lindores,  coming  forward,  "  that  I 
knocked  before  coming  in.  This,  I 
suppose,  is  why  your  servant  looked 
alarmed  when  he  admitted  me.  Is 
this  gentleman,  may  I  ask,  living 
here  ? " 

Carry  drew  back  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice  as  if  she  had  received  a 
blow.  She  clung  to  the  edge  of 
the  tall  white  mantelpiece,  shrink- 
ing, her  figure  drawn  together, 
an  impersonation  of  terror  and 
trouble.  Beaufort  started  too,  but 
slightly,  and  stood  instinctively  out 
of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the 
new-comer.  Lord  Lindores  went 
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straight  forward  to  the  fire  and 
took  up  his  position  with  his  back 
to  it,  with  a  certain  straightforward 
ease  and  authority,  like  a  man  in 
his  own  house,  who  has  no  doubt 
of  his  right  to  do  his  pleasure  there. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
by  no  means  so  certain  as  he 
looked. 

"  We  did  not  hear  you,"  said 
Carry,  with  a  breathless  gasp  in 
her  voice.  "We  were  talking — 
over  points  on  which  my  mother 
does  not  agree  with  me." 

"  I  can  easily  imagine  that,"  he 
replied. 

And  then  there  was  a  dreadful 
pause.  Lady  Lindores,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire,  did  not  move 
or  speak.  It  was  the  crisis  of 
Carry's  fate,  and  except  in  defence 
or  help  of  her  child,  the  mother 
vowed  to  herself  that  she  would 
take  no  part.  It  was  hard,  but  it 
was  best  for  Carry.  Whatever 
was  going  to  happen  to  her,  she 
must  decide  for  herself  now. 

"I  asked,"  said  Lord  Lindores, 
in  that  calm,  clear,  collected  voice, 
which  was  so  strange  a  contrast 
to  the  agitation  of  the  others, 
"  whether  this  gentleman  is  living 
here  1  If  so,  it  is  very  inappropri- 
ate and  unsuitable.  Your  mother 
would  prefer,  I  am  sure,  if  Mr 
Beaufort  is  here  about  any  busi- 
ness, to  offer  him  a  bed  at  Lin- 
dores." 

There  was  a  universal  holding 
of  the  breath  at  this  extraordinary 
proposition.  Had  he  burst  into 
all  the  violence  of  passion,  they 
would  have  been  prepared,  but  not 
for  this  politeness  and  calm. 

"  I  am  not  living  here,  Lord 
Lindores,"  said  Beaufort,  with 
some  confusion.  "I  am  on  my 
way  from  the  North.  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  staying  for 
an  hour  or  two  on  my  way  to  in- 
quire  " 

"That     was     very     kind,"    he 
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said ;  "  and  kindness  which  in- 
terferes with  personal  comfort  is 
very  rare.  If  you  are  going  to 
Edinburgh,  you  must  remember 
you  have  two  ferries  to  cross." 

"  Probably,"  Beaufort  cried,  fal- 
tering a  little,  "I  shall  stay  all 
night  in  Dunearn.  Lady  Caroline 
— had  some  commissions  for  me." 

"  You  had  much  better  come  to 
Lindores.  Commissions,  Carry ! 
I  suppose  Mr  Beaufort  is  acting  as 
a  sort  of  agent  for  you  in  your 
new  arrangements.  Is  it  bric-a- 
brac  ?  You  young  men  are  all 
learned  in  that." 

Nobody  made  any  reply,  but  the 
very  air  seemed  to  tingle  with  the 
extraordinary  tumult  of  feeling. 
To  accept  Beaufort  as  an  ordinary 
caller,  and  to  invite  him  to  Lin- 
dores, was  a  master-stroke.  But 
the  two  people  between  whom  he 
stood  were  so  surcharged  with 
passionate  feeling,  that  any  touch 
must  produce  an  explosion  of  one 
sort  or  another.  This  touch  was 
given  inadvertently  by  Lady  Lin- 
dores, who  —  terribly  bewildered 
by  the  course  that  things  were  tak- 
ing, but  feeling  that  if  Beaufort 
could  be  induced  to  go  to  Lindores, 
it  would  cut  the  thread  better  than 
any  other  expedient — rose  softly 
out  of  the  twilight,  and  coming 
forward  to  him,  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  :  "  Yes,  yes,  that  is  much 
the  best.  Come  to  Lindores,"  she 
said. 

At  which  Carry  lost  the  control 
of  herself  which  people  in  their 
ordinary  senses  have.  Between 
panic  and  passion  she  was  beside 
herself.  Fear  has  a  wild  temerity 
which  goes  far  beyond  courage ; — 
her  tall  straight  figure  seemed  to 
fling  suddenly  out  of  the  shade, 
and  launch  itself  upon  this  milder 
group.  She  put  Lady  Lindores 
away  with  a  vehement  gesture. 
"Mother,  "she  cried,  "do  not  you 
meddle.  Edward !  do  not  go,  do 
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not  go ;  it  is  a  trap,  it  is  a  snare. 
If  you  go  it  will  all  be  over,  all 
over  !  "  Her  voice  rose  almost  to 
a  scream.  She  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  reason  has  no  longer 
any  hold,  and  all  the  reticence  and 
modesty  of  nature  yields  to  the  wild 
excitement  of  terror.  She  was 
trembling  all  over,  yet  capable  of 
any  supreme  effort  of  desperation, — 
ready  to  defend  to  the  last,  against 
the  same  powers  that  had  crushed 
her  before,  her  last  hope. 

"  Carry,"  said  Lord  Lindores, — 
he  kept  up,  at  incalculable  cost  to 
himself,  his  tone  of  conciliation, — 
"I  do  not  understand  what  you 
fear.  Is  it  I  that  am  to  lay  traps 
or  snares  1  I  forgive  you,  my  poor 
child ;  but  this  is  a  strange  way  to 
talk  to  Mr  Beaufort, — he  cannot 
stay  here " 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  staying 
here,  Lord  Lindores,"  said  Beaufort 
hastily.  "  You  may  be  sure  I  will 
not  expose  her  to  any  comment." 

"  I  am  very  sure,  nevertheless, 
that  you  are  doing  so,"  said  Lord 
Lindores. 

The  contrast  of  this  brief  dia- 
logue with  Carry's  impassioned 
tones  was  extraordinary.  She  felt 
it  through  the  haze  of  excitement 
that  surrounded  her,  though  her 
intelligence  of  all  outside  matters 
wias  blurred  by  the  wild  strain  of 
her  own  feelings,  which  would  have 
utterance.  "  Father,"  she  said 
hoarsely,  putting  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  "go  away  from  us — do  not 
interfere.  You  know  what  you 
made  of  me  when  I  was  in  your 
hands.  Oh,  let  us  alone  now  !  I 
am  not  a  girl — I  am  a  woman.  I 
am  the  same  as  you,  knowing  good 
and  evil.  Oh,"  she  said  suddenly, 
"  if  you  want  to  keep  any  respect 
for  me,  go  away,  go  away,  for  I 
don't  know  what  I  am  saying. 
My  head  is  turning  round.  Mo- 
ther,— Edward;  don't  you  see  that 
I  am  losing  my  reason  ?  Oh,  don't 


let    him    interfere  —  let    him 


Lady  Lindores  caught  her 
daughter  in  her  arms,  in  a  trem- 
bling effort  to  control  and  calm 
her.  "  Carry,  my  dearest !  you  will 
be  sorry  afterwards — 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  sorry,"  cried 
poor  Lady  Car,  drawing  herself  out 
of  her  mother's  hold, — "sorry  to 
have  been  unkind,  sorry  to  have 
betrayed  myself ;  but  I  must,  I 
must.  I  cannot  hold  my  peace. 
Oh,  father,  let  me  alone!  What 
good  will  that  do  you  to  make  me 
wretched  1  What  good  has  it  done 
you  1  Nothing,  nothing  !  I  might 
have  been  poor  and  happy,  instead 
of  all  I  have  come  through ;  and 
what  difference  would  it  have  made 
to  you  ?  You  have  killed  me  once  ; 
but  oh,  think  how  cruel,  how 
tyrannous,  if  you  tried  to  kill  me 
again  !  And  you  see  nobody  speaks 
for  me ;  I  am  alone  to  defend  my- 
self. Father,  you  shall  not  inter- 
fere again." 

She  had  resumed  her  hold  on  his 
arm,  grasping  it  half  to  support  her- 
self, half  to  enforce  what  she  was 
saying.  He  now  put  his  hand  upon 
hers  and  detached  it  gently,  still 
keeping  down  his  anger,  retaining 
his  tone  of  calm.  "  My  poor  child, 
you  are  overdone  ;  let  your  mother 
take  care  of  you,"  he  said  compas- 
sionately. "Mr  Beaufort,  we  are 
both  out  of  place  here  at  this  mo- 
ment. Lady  Caroline  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  try  her ;  we  had  better 
leave  her  with  her  mother."  No- 
body could  be  more  reasonable, 
more  temperate.  His  compassion- 
ate voice  and  gentle  action,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  seemed  about  to 
sweep  away  with  him  the  some- 
what irresolute  figure  of  the  man 
who  had  no  right  to  be  there,  filled 
Carry  with  a  wild  pang.  It 
seemed  to  her  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  protest  and  passion,  he 
was  about  to  be  victorious  once 
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more,  and  to  rob  her  of  all  life  and 
hope  again.  She  stretched  out  her 
arms  wildly,  with  a  cry  of  anguish  : 
"  Edward,  are  you  going  to  forsake 
me  too  1 " 

Edward  Beaufort  was  very  per- 
tinacious in  his  love,  very  faithful, 
poetically  tender  and  true,  but  he 
was  not  strong  in  an  emergency, 
and  the  calmness  and  friendliness 
of  Lord  Lindores'  address  deceived 
him.  He  cried,  "  Never  ! "  with 
the  warmest  devotion  :  but  then  he 
changed  his  tone  a  little :  "  Lord 
Lindores  is  perhaps  right — for  the 
moment.  I  must  not — bring  ill- 
natured  remark " 

Lady  Car  burst  into  a  little  wild 
laugh.  "You  have  no  courage — 
you  either,"  she  said,  "  even  you. 
It  is  only  I,  a  poor  coward,  that 
am  not  afraid.  It  is  not  natural 
to  me,  everybody  knows ;  but  when 

a  soul  is  in  despair Then  just 

see  how  bold  I  am,"  she  cried  sud- 
denly, "father  and  mother!  If 
there  is  any  holding  back,  it  is  his, 
not  mine.  I  have  been  ready — 
ready  from  the  first,  as  I  am  now. 
I  care  nothing  about  remark,  or 
what  anybody  says.  I  will  hear 
no  reason ;  I  will  have  no  inter- 
ference. Do  you  hear  me,  all] 
Do  you  hear  what  I  say?" 

"  I  hear — what  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear,  Carry, — what  you  cannot 
mean.  Mr  Beaufort  is  too  much 
a  gentleman  to  take  advantage 
of  this  wild  talk,  which  is  mere 
excitement  and  overstrained  feel- 
ing." 

She  laughed  again,  that  laugh, 
which  is  no  laugh,  but  an  expres- 
sion of  all  that  is  inarticulate  in 
the  highest  excitement.  "  I  am 
ready  —  to  fulfil  our  old  engage- 
ment, our  old,  old,  broken  engage- 
ment, that  we  made  before  God  and 
heaven.  I  have  been  like  Dante," 
she  said  ;  "  I  have  lost  my  way,  and 
made  that  dreadful  round  before 
I  could  find  it,  through  hell  and 
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purgatory;  yes,  that  is  it — through 
hell And  now,  whenever  Ed- 
ward pleases.  It  is  not  I  that  am 
holding  back.  Yes,  go,  go  ! "  she 
said ;  "  oh,  though  I  love  you, 
you  are  not  like  me,  you  have  not 
suffered  like  me  !  go — but  don't  go 
with  my  father.  He  will  find 
some  way  of  putting  everything 
wrong  again." 

The  two  gentlemen  walked  sol- 
emnly, one  behind  the  other,  to  the 
door :  on  the  threshold  Lord  Lin- 
dores paused.  "  I  don't  suppose 
you  will  suspect  me  of  any  designs 
upon  your  life,"  he  said,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  "  if  I  repeat  that  you 
will  be  welcome  at  Lindores." 

"  I  had  made  all  my  arrange- 
ments," said  Beaufort,  with  some 
confusion,  "  to  stay  at  Dunearn." 

Lord  Lindores  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment before  mounting  his  horse. 
"  All  that  she  has  been  saying  is 
folly,"  he  said ;  "  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  it  will  not  be  permit- 
ted  " 

"Who  is  to  stop  it?  I  don't 
think,  if  we  are  agreed,  any  one 
has  the  power." 

"  It  will  not  be  permitted.  It 
would  be  disgraceful  to  you.  It 
would  be  a  step  that  no  gentleman 
could  take.  A  foolish  young 
woman,  hysterical  with  excitement 
and  exhaustion  and  grief — 

"  Lord  Lindores,  you  forget 
what  that  young  woman  has  been 
to  me — ever  since  I  have  known 
her.  I  have  never  wavered — 

"Then  you  have  committed  a 
sin,"  the  Earl  said.  He  stood  there 
discomfited,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  scarcely  remembering  the 
servants,  who  were  within  hearing, 
— not  knowing  what  further  step  to 
take.  He  raised  his  foot  to  put  it 
in  the  stirrup,  then  turned  back 
again.  "  If  you  will  not  come  with 
me — where  we  could  talk  this  out 
at  our  leisure — at  least  you  will 
go  away  from  here,"  he  said.  Beau- 
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fort  did  not  reply  in  words,  but 
hastened  away,  disappearing  in  the 
gloom  of  the  avenue.  Lord  Lin- 
dores mounted  his  horse,  and 
followed  slowly,  in  a  tumult  of 
thought.  He  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  it, — he  was  unable  now 
to  realise  the  power  of  wild  and 
impassioned  resistance  which  was 
in  Carry.  He  was  giddy  with  as- 
tonishment, as  if  his  horse  or  his 
dog  had  turned  round  upon  him  and 
defied  him.  But  he  tried  to  shake 
off  the  impression  as  he  got  further 
from  Tinto.  It  was  impossible; 
it  was  a  mere  bravado.  She 

would  no  more  hold  to  it  than 

And  since  there  was  delicacy,  de- 
corum, propriety  —  every  reason 
that  could  be  thought  of,  on  the 
other  side — no,  no  !  He  would  for- 
give poor  Carry's  passion,  for  she 

could  no  more  hold  to  it Even 

her  mother,  who  had  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  manage  before,  her  mother 
would  fully  support  him  now.  He 
tried  to  console  himself  with  these 
thoughts;  but  yet  Lord  Lindores 
rode  home  a  broken  man. 

Lady  Lindores  sat  and  cried  by 
the  fire,  while  Carry  swept  about 
the  room  in  her  passion,  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  firelight.  The 
servants  at  Tinto  were  more  judi- 
cious than  those  at  Lindores.  They 
were  accustomed  to  scenes  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  to  know  that  it 
was  indiscreet  to  carry  lights  thither 
until  they  were  called  for.  In  the 
late  Tinto's  time  the  lamps,  when 
they  were  carried  in  abruptly,  had 
lit  up  many  an  episode  of  trouble, 
— the  fierce  redness  of  the  master's 
countenance,  the  redness  so  differ- 
ent of  his  wife's  eyes.  So  that  no 
one  interrupted  the  lingering  hour 
of  twilight.  Lady  Lindores  sat  like 
any  of  the  poor  women  in  the  cot- 
tages, unable  to  stand  against  the 
passion  of  her  child.  How  familiar 
is  the  scene, — the  mother  crying  by 
the  fireside,  descended  from  her  dig- 
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nity  and  power  to  sway  (if  she  ever 
possessed  any),  to  sheer  helplessness 
and  pathetic  spectatorship,  unable, 
with  all  the  experience  and  gather- 
ed wisdom  of  her  years,  to  suggest 
anything  or  do  anything  for  the 
headstrong  life  and  passion  of  the 
other  woman,  who  could  learn 
only  by  experience,  as  her  mother 
did  before  her.  Carry  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  from  end  to 
end;  even  the  shadowy  lines  of 
her  figure,  even  her  step,  revealed 
the  commotion  of  her  soul :  when 
she  came  full  into  the  firelight  she 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  head  thrown  back,  con- 
fronting the  dim  image  of  herself 
in  the  great  mirror  against  a  ruddy 
background  of  gloom.  And  Carry 
in  her  passion  was  not  without  en- 
lightenment too. 

"  No,"  she  said  passionately, 
"  no,  no.  Do  you  know  why  I  am 
so  determined?  It  is  because  I 
am  frightened  to  death.  Oh,  don't 
take  an  advantage  of  what  I  am 
saying  to  you.  How  do  I  know 
what  my  father  might  do  this  time  1 
No,  no.  I  must  keep  out  of  his 
hands.  I  will  rather  die." 

"  Carry,  I  will  not  interfere. 
What  can  I  do  between  you  ?  But 
these  are  not  all  conventionalities, 
as  you  think  —  there  is  more  in 
them. 

"  There  is  this  in  them,"  she  said, 
with  a  strange  pathetic  smile,  "  that 
Edward  thinks  so  too.  He  is  not 
ready  like  me  to  throw  away  every- 
thing. He  might  be  persuaded, 
perhaps,  if  my  father  put  forth  all 
his  powers,  to  abandon  me,  to  think 
it  was  for  my  interest — 

"Carry,  I  do  not  wish  to  sup- 
port you  in  your  wild  projects  :  but 
I  think  you  are  doing  Edward 
injustice." 

"  Thank  you,  mother  dear ;  your 
voice  is  so  sweet,"  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  softening,  "  why  should  you 
cry?  It  is  all  a  black  sea  round 
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about  me  on  every  side.  I  have 
only  one  thing  to  cling  to,  only 
one  thing,  and  how  can  I  tell  ?  per- 
haps that  may  fail  me  too.  But 
you  have  nothing  to  cry  for.  Your 
way  is  all  clear  and  straight  before 
you  till  it  ends  in  heaven.  Let 
them  talk  as  they  like,  there  must 
be  heaven  for  you.  You  will  sit 
there  and  wait  and  watch  to  see  all 
the  broken  boats  come  home, — some 
bottom  upwards,  and  every  one 
drowned ;  some  lashed  to  one  mis- 
erable bit  of  a  mast — like  me." 

"  Carry,"  said  Lady  Lindores, 
"  if  that  is  the  case, — if  you  do  not 
feel  sure — why,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, father  and  mother,  and  mod- 
esty and  reverence,  and  all  that 
is  most  necessary  to  life,  your  own 
good  name,  and  perhaps  the  future 
welfare  of  your  children — why  will 
you  cling  to  Edward  Beaufort  ? 
You  wronged  him  perhaps,  but  he 
did  nothing  to  stop  it.  There  were 
things  he  might  have  done  —  he 
ought  to  have  been  ready  to  claim 
you  before — to  oppose  your " 

Carry  threw  herself  at  her 
mother's  feet,  and  laid  her  trem- 
bling hand  upon  her  lips.  "  Not  a 
word,  not  a  word,"  she  cried.  "  Do 
you  think  he  would  wrong  my 
children  1  Oh  no,  no  !  that  is  im- 
possible. His  fault,  it  is  to  be  too 
good.  And  if  he  did  nothing,  what 
could  he  do?  He  has  never  had 
the  ground  to  stand  on,  nor  oppor- 
tunity, nor  time.  Thank  God ! 


they  will  be  his  now  ;  he  will  prove 
what  is  in  him  now." 

Which  was  it  that  in  her  heart 
she  believed  ?  But  Lady  Lindores 
could  not  tell.  Carry,  when  she 
calmed  down,  sat  at  her  mother's 
feet  in  the  firelight,  and  clasped  her 
close,  and  poured  out  her  heart,  no 
longer  in  fiery  opposition  and  pas- 
sion, but  with  a  sudden  change 
and  softening,  in  all  the  pathos  of 
trouble  past  and  hope  returned. 
They  cried  together,  and  talked  and 
kissed  each  other,  once  more  mother 
and  child,  admitting  no  other 
thought.  This  sudden  change  went 
to  the  heart  of  Lady  Lindores. 
Her  daughter's  head  upon  her 
bosom,  her  arm  holding  her  close, 
what  could  she  do  but  kiss  her  and 
console  her,  and  forget  everything 
in  sympathy.  But  as  she  drove 
home  in  the  dark  other  fears  came 
in.  Only  one  thing  to  cling  to — 
and  perhaps  that  might  fail  her — 
"  one  miserable  bit  of  a  mast." 
What  did  she  mean]  What  did 
Carry  believe?  that  her  old  love 
would  renew  for  her  all  the  happi- 
ness of  life,  as  she  had  been  saying, 
whispering  with  her  cheek  close  to 
her  mother's — that  the  one  dream 
of  humanity,  the  romance  which  is 
never  worn  out  and  never  departs, 
was  now  to  be  fulfilled  for  her  ?— 
or  that,  even  into  this  dream,  the 
canker  had  entered,  the  sense  that 
happiness  was  not  and  never  could 
be? 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 


When  a  pair  of  lovers  are  finally 
delivered  from  all  those  terrible  ob- 
stacles that  fret  the  current  of  true 
love,  and  are  at  last  married  and 
settled,  what  more  is  there  to  be 
said  about  them  ?  One  phase  of 
life  is  happily  terminated,  —  the 
chapter  which  human  instinct  has 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  romance, 


the  one  in  which  all  classes  are  in- 
terested,— those  to  whom  it  is  still 
in  the  future,  with  all  the  happy 
interest  of  happiness  to  come, — 
those  to  whom  it  is  in  the  past,  with 
perhaps  a  sigh,  perhaps  a  smile  of 
compassion,  a  softening  recollec- 
tion, even  when  their  hopes  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  of  what  was  and 
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what  might  have  been.  The  happi- 
nesses and  the  miseries  of  that  early 
struggle,  how  they  dwindle  in  im- 
portance as  we  get  older,— how  little 
we  think  now  of  the  crisis  which 
seemed  final  then—things  for  which 
heaven  and  earth  stood  still;  yet 
there  will  never  come  a  time  in 
which  human  interest  will  fall  away 
from  the  perennial  story,  continu- 
ally going  on,  ever  changing,  yet 
ever  the  same. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  knot- 
ting up  of  other  threads,  we  must 
first  recount  here  what  happened 
to  Lord  Millefleurs.  He  did  not 
take  any  immediate  steps  in  respect 
to  Miss  Sallie  Field.  They  corre- 
sponded largely  and  fully  at  all 
times,  and  he  told  her  of  the  little 
incident  respecting  Edith  Lindores, 
in  full  confidence  of  her  sympathy 
and  approval.  Perhaps  he  gave 
the  episode  a  turn  of  a  slightly 
modified  kind,  representing  that 
his  proposal  was  rather  a  matter 
of  politeness  than  of  passion,  and 
that  it  was  a  relief  to  both  parties 
when  it  was  discovered  that  Edith, 
as  well  as  himself,  considered  fra- 
ternal much  better  than  matri- 
monial relations.  Miss  Sallie's 
reply  to  this  was  very  uncompro- 
mising. She  said :  "I  think  you 
have  behaved  like  a  couple  of  fools. 
You  ought  to  have  married.  You 
can  tell  her  from  me  that  she  would 
have  found  you  very  nice,  though 
your  height  may  leave  something 
to  be  desired.  I  don't  myself 
care  for  girls,— they  are  generally 
stupid ;  but  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  suitable,  and  pleased 
your  parents — a  duty  which  I  wish 
I  saw  you  more  concerned  about." 
Lord  Millefleurs,  in  his  reply,  ac- 
knowledged the  weight  and  sense 
"  as  always  "  of  his  correspondent's 
opinion.  "  I  told  dear  Edith  at 
once  what  you  said  ;  but  it  did  not 
perhaps  make  so  much  impression 
on  her  as  it  would  otherwise  have 


done,  since  she  has  got  engaged  to 
John  Erskine,  a  country  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  does 
not  please  her  parents  half  so  well 
as  a  certain  other  union  would  have 
done.  Pleasing  one's  parents  after 
all,  though  it  is  a  duty,  is  not  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations. 
Besides,  I  have  never  thought  it 
was  a  commandment  to  which  great 
attention  was  paid  chez  nous." 
Miss  Field's  reply  was  still  more 
succinct  and  decided :  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  chez  nous. 
I  hate  French  phrases  when  simple 
American  will  do  as  well.  If  you 
think  we  don't  love  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  it  just  shows  how  far  pop- 
ular fallacy  can  go,  and  how  easily 
you  bigoted  Englishmen  are  taken 
in.  Who  was  it  that  first  opened 
your  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering your  mother's  feelings  ? " 
Peace  was  established  after  this, 
but  on  the  whole  Lord  Millefleurs 
decided  to  await  the  progress  of 
circumstances,  and  not  startle  and 
horrify  those  parents  whom  Miss 
Sallie  was  so  urgent  he  should 
please.  Some  time  after  she  in- 
formed him  that  she  was  coming 
to  Europe  in  charge  of  a  beautiful 
young  niece,  who  would  have  a 
large  fortune.  "  Money  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  way 
in  which  dukes  and  duchesses 
consider  matters,"  she  wrote,  enig- 
matically, "and  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out  from  your  papers  and 
novels  (if  there  is  any  faith  to 
be  put  in  them),  American  girls  are 
the  fashion."  Lord  Millefleurs  in- 
formed his  mother  of  this  approach- 
ing arrival,  and  with  some  difficulty 
procured  from  her  an  invitation  to 
Ess  Castle  for  his  Transatlantic 
friends.  "I  wish  there  was  not 
that  girl  though,"  her  Grace  said  ; 
but  Lady  Reseda,  for  her  part,  was 
delighted.  "  She  will  go  to  Paris 
first  and  bring  the  very  newest 
fashions,"  that  young  lady  cried. 
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The  ducal  mansion  was  a  little 
excited  by  the  anticipation.  They 
looked  for  a  lovely  creature  dressed 
to  just  a  little  more  than  perfec- 
tion, who  would  come  to  breakfast 
in  a  diamond  necklace,  and  amuse 
them  more  than  anybody  had 
amused  them  in  the  memory  of 
man.  And  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed in  this  hope.  Miss  Nellie 
F.  Field  was  a  charming  little 
creature,  and  her  "  things "  were 
divine.  Lady  Reseda  thought  her 
very  like  Daisy  Miller;  and  the 
Duchess  allowed,  with  a  sigh,  that 
American  girls  were  the  fashion, 
and  that  if  Millefleurs  would  have 

something  out  of  the  way 

But  in  the  meanwhile  Millefleurs 
left  this  lovely  little  impersonation 
of  Freedom  to  his  mother  and  sister, 
and  walked  about  with  her  aunt. 
Miss  Sallie  was  about  eight  or 
nine  and  thirty,  an  age  at  which 
women  have  not  ceased  to  be 
pleasant — when  they  choose — to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  heart.  But 
the  uncompromising  character  of 
her  advice  was  nothing  to  that  of 
her  toilette  and  appearance.  She 
wore  short  skirts  in  which  she 
could  move  about  freely  when 
everybody  else  had  them  long. 
She  wore  a  bonnet  when  everybody 
else  had  a  hat.  Her  hair  was  thin, 
but  she  was  scrupulous  never  to 
add  a  tress,  or  even  a  cushion.  She 
was  not  exactly  plain,  for  her  feat- 
ures were  good,  and  her  eyes  full 
of  intelligence  ;  but  as  for  complex- 
ion, she  had  none,  and  no  figure  to 
speak  of.  She  assumed  the  entire 
spiritual  charge  of  Millefleurs  from 
the  moment  they  met,  and  he  was 
never  absent  from  her  side  a  mo- 
ment longer  than  he  could  help. 
It  amused  the  family  beyond  meas- 
ure, at  first  almost  more  than  Nellie. 
But  by-and-by  the  smile  began  to 
be  forced,  and  confusion  to  take 
the  part  of  hilarity.  It  was  Miss 
Sallie  Field  herself  at  last  who 
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took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  if  that 
is  not  too  profane  a  simile.  She 
took  the  Duke  apart  one  fine  even- 
ing, when  the  whole  party  had 
strolled  out  upon  the  lawn  after 
dinner — "  Your  son,"  she  said,  "  is 
tormenting  me  to  marry  him,"  and 
she  fixed  upon  the  Duke  her  intel- 
ligent eyes.  His  Grace  was  con- 
founded, as  may  be  supposed.  He 
stood  aghast  at  this  middle-aged 
woman  with  her  Transatlantic  ac- 
cent and  air.  He  did  not  want  to 
be  uncivil.  "  You  ! "  he  said,  in 
consternation,  then  blushed  for  his 
bad  manners,  and  added,  suavely, 
"  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons — 
you  mean — your  niece."  That  of 
itself  would  be  bad  enough.  "  No," 
said  Miss  Sallie,  with  an  air  of 
regret,  "it  does  not  concern  Nellie. 
I  have  told  him  that  would  be  more 
reasonable.  Nellie  is  very  pretty, 
and  has  a  quantity  of  money ;  but 
he  doesn't  seem  to  see  it.  Perhaps 
you  don't  know  that  this  was  what 
he  wanted  when  I  sent  him  home 
to  his  mother  1  I  thought  he  would 
have  got  over  it  when  he  came 
home.  I  consider  him  quite  un- 
suitable for  me,  but  I  am  a  little 
uneasy  about  the  moral  consequen- 
ces. I  am  thirty-eight,  and  I  have 
a  moderate  competency,  not  a  for- 
tune, like  Nellie.  I  thought  it 
better  to  talk  it  over  with  you 
before  it  went  any  further,"  Miss 
Sallie  said. 

And  when  he  took  this  middle- 
aged  and  plain-spoken  bride  to  Dal- 
rulzian  to  visit  the  young  people 
there,  Millefleurs  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  his  consciousness  of  the 
objections  which  his  friends  would 
no  doubt  make.  "  I  told  you  it 
was  quite  unsuitable, "he  said,  turn- 
ing up  his  little  eyes  and  clasp- 
ing his  plump  hands.  "We  were 
both  perfectly  aware  of  that ;  but 
it  is  chic,  don't  you  know,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  use  a  vulgar 
word."  Edith  clasped  the  arm  of 
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John  when  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Millefleurs  had  retired, 
and  these  two  young  people  in- 
dulged in  subdued  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. They  stepped  out  upon  the 
terrace  walk  to  laugh,  that  they 
might  not  be  heard,  feeling  the  de- 
lightful contrast  of  their  own  well- 
assorted  youth  and  illimitable  hap- 
piness. The  most  delightful  vanity 
mingled  with  their  mirth,  that  va- 
nity in  each  other  which  feels  like  a 
virtue.  It  was  summer,  and  the  air 
was  soft,  the  moon  shining  full 
over  the  far  sweep  of  the  undu- 
lating country,  blending  with  a 
silvery  remnant  of  daylight  which 
lingered  far  into  the  night.  The 
hills  in  the  far  distance  shone 
against  the  lightness  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  crest  of  fir-trees  on  Dalrul- 
zian  hill  stood  out  against  the  sky, 
every  twig  distinct.  It  was  such  a 
night  as  the  lovers  babbled  of  on 
that  bank  on  which  the  moonbeams 
lay  at  Belmont,  but  more  spiritual 
than  any  Italian  night  because  of 
that  soft  heavenly  lingering  of  the 
day  which  belongs  to  the  north. 
This  young  pair  had  not  been  mar- 
ried very  long,  and  had  not  ceased 
to  think  their  happiness  the  chief 
and  most  reasonable  subject  of  in- 
terest to  all  around  them.  They 
were  still  comparing  themselves 
with  everything  in  earth  and  al- 
most in  heaven,  to  the  advantage 
of  their  own  blessedness.  They 
were  amused  beyond  description  by 
the  noble  couple  who  had  come  to 
visit  them.  "Confess,  now,  that 
you  feel  a  pang  of  regret,"  John 
said— and  they  stood  closer  and 
closer  together,  and  laughed  under 
their  breath  as  at  the  most  delight- 
ful joke  in  the  world.  Up-stairs 
the  Marchioness  shut  the  window, 
remarking  that  the  air  was  very 
cold.  "What  a  fool  that  little 
thing  was  not  to  have  you,"  she 
said  ;  "  you  would  have  done  very 
well  together."  "  Dear  Edith  !  " 
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said  Millefleurs,  folding  his  hands, 
"it  is  very  pretty,  don't  you  know, 
to  see  her  so  happy." 

The  observations  made  down- 
stairs, upon  the  actors  in  this  little 
drama,  were  very  free,  as  was  natu- 
ral. Rolls  himself,  who  had  held 
a  more  important  rdle  than  any 
one  knew,  was  perhaps  apt  to  ex- 
aggerate the  greatness  of  his  own 
part,  but  with  an  amiable  and  be- 
nevolent effect.  His  master,  indeed, 
he  looked  upon  with  benevolent  in- 
dulgence, as  knowing  no  more  than 
a  child  of  the  chief  incident.  If 
Rolls  had  not  been  already  bound 
to  the  house  of  Dalrulzian  by  life- 
long fidelity,  and  by  that  identifica- 
tion of  himself  and  all  his  interests, 
his  pride  and  self-regard,  with  his 
"  family,"  which  is  something  even 
more  tenacious  and  real  than  faith- 
fulness, he  would  have  been  made 
so  by  the  fact  that  John,  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  realising  that 
Rolls  was  suffering  for  him,  had 
given  orders  to  Mr  Monypenny  to 
secure  the  most  expensive  assistance 
for  his  trial.  The  pride,  contempt, 
satire,  and  keen  suppressed  emo- 
tion with  which  this  act  filled  the 
old  servant's  bosom,  were  beyond 
description.  "It  was  just  down- 
right extravagance,"  he  said  to 
Bauby ;  "  they're  a'  fuils,  thae 
Erskines,  frae  father  to  son.  Lay- 
ing out  all  that  siller  upon  me ; 
and  no'  a  glimmer  o'  insight  a'  the 
time.  An'  he  had  had  the  sense  to 
see,  it  would  have  been  natural ;  but 
how  could  he  divine  my  meaning 
when  there  was  no  conscience  in 
himsel'  1  and  giving  out  his  money 
all  the  same  as  if  notes  were  things 
ye  could  gather  on  the  roadside  ?  " 
"  He  mightna  understand  ye,  Tam- 
mas,  but  he  ken't  your  meaning 
was  good,"  said  Bauby.  Their  posi- 
tion was  changed  by  all  the  changes 
that  had  happened,  to  the  increase 
of  their  grandeur  if  not  of  their 
happiness.  Rolls  had  now  a  tall 
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and  respectful  youth  under  his 
orders,  and  Bauby  was  relieved,  in 
so  far  as  she  would  allow  herself  to 
be  relieved,  of  the  duties  of  the 
kitchen.  It  was  gratifying  to  their 
pride,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  sighed  occasionally  for  the 
freedom  of  the  time  when  Rolls 
was  alone  in  his  glory,  dictator  of 
the  feminine  household,  and  Bau- 
by's  highest  effort  of  toilette  was 
to  tie  a  clean  apron  round  her 
ample  waist.  She  had  to  wear  a 
silk  gown  now,  and  endeavour  to 
be  happy  in  it.  Rolls's  importance, 
however,  was  now  publicly  acknow- 
ledged both  out  of  doors  and  in. 
He  was  looked  upon  with  a  kind 
of  admiring  awe  by  the  popula- 
tion generally,  as  a  man  who  had 
been,  as  it  were,  like  Dante,  in 
hell,  and  came  out  unsinged — or  in 
prison,  which  was  nearly  as  bad, 
issuing  forth  in  a  sort  of  halo  of 
innocence  and  suffering.  It  might 
have  been  possible  that  John  Er- 
skine  or  any  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country-side  had  quarrelled  with 
Tinto  and  meant  mischief ;  but 
Rolls  could  not  have  meant  any- 
thing. The  very  moment  that  the 
eyes  of  the  rural  world  were  di- 
rected to  him,  it  was  established 
that  accident  only  could  be  the 
cause  of  death,  and  everybody  felt 
it  necessary  to  testify  their  sym- 
pathy to  the  unwilling  instrument 
of  such  an  event.  The  greatest 
people  in  the  county  would  stop  to 
speak  to  him  when  occasion  offered, 
to  show  him  that  they  thought  no 
worse  of  him.  Even  Lord  Lindores 
would  do  this ;  but  there  was  one 
exception.  Rintoul  was  the  one 
man  who  had  never  offered  any 
sympathy.  He  turned  his  head 
the  other  way  when  Rolls  ap- 
proached him, — would  not  look  at 
him  when  they  were,  perforce, 
brought  into  contact.  While  Rolls, 
for  his  part,  regarded  Lord  Rintoul 
with  a  cool  and  cynical  air  of  obser- 
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vation  that  was  infinitely  galling  to 
the  object  of  it.  "  Yon  lord  !"  he 
said,  when  he  spoke  of  him,  con- 
temptuous, with  a  scoff  always  in  his 
tone.  And  Rolls  had  grown  to  be 
a  great  authority  in  legal  matters, 
the  only  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  was  supposed,  that  knew 
the  mysteries  of  judicial  procedure. 
But  his  elevation,  as  we  have  said, 
was  modified  by  domestic  draw 
backs.  Instead  of  giving  forth  his 
sentiments  in  native  freedom  as  he 
went  and  came  with  the  dishes, 
direct  from  one  table  to  another,  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
other  servants  of  the  household 
were  disposed  of  before  the  butler 
and  the  housekeeper  could  express 
confidentially  their  feelings  to 
each  other.  And  Bauby,  seated  in 
her  silk  gown,  doing  the  honours 
to  the  Marquis's  man,  of  whom  she 
stood  in  great  awe,  and  the  March- 
ioness's woman,  whom  she  thought 
a  "  cutty,"  was  not  half  so  happy 
as  Bauby,  glowing  and  proud  in  the 
praises  of  a  successful  dinner,  with 
her  clean  white  apron  folded  over 
her  arms. 

"  This  is  the  lord  that  my  leddy 
would  have  been  married  upon,  had 
all  gone  as  was  intended,"  Rolls 
said.  "  He's  my  Lord  Marquis  at 
present,  and  will  be  my  Lord  Duke 
in  time." 

"  Such  a  bit  creature  for  a'  thae 
grand  titles,"  said  Bauby,  yawning 
freely  over  the  stocking  which  she 
was  supposed  to  be  knitting.  "  Eh, 
Tammas,  my  man,  do  ye  hear  that 
clatter  1  We'll  no'  have  an  ashet 
left  in  the  house." 

"  It's  a  peety  she  didna  take  him 
— it  would  have  pleased  a'  pairties," 
said  Rolls.  "  I  had  other  views 
mysel',  as  is  well  known,  for  our 
maister  here,  poor  lad.  Woman, 
cannot  ye  bide  still  when  a  person 
is  speaking  to  ye  1  The  ashets  are 
no'  your  concern." 

"  Eh,  and  wha's  concern  should 
2  Y 
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they  be1?"  cried  Bauby;  "would  I 
let  the  family  suffer  and  me  sit 
still  1  My  lady's  just  a  sweet  young 
thing,  and  I'm  more  fond  of  her 
every  day.  She  may  not  just  be 
very  clever  about  ordering  the  din- 
ner, but  what  does  that  maitter  as 
lang  as  I'm  to  the  fore  1  And  she's 
an  awfu'  comfort  to  my  mind  in 
respect  to  Mr  John.  It  takes  off 
the  responsibility.  Me  that  was 
always  thinking  what  would  I  say 
to  his  mammaw!" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
my  lady,"  said  Rolls,  "  but  just  that 
I  had  ither  views.  It's  a  credit  to 
the  house  that  she  should  have  re- 
fused a  grand  match  for  our  sake. 
But  it  will  be  a  fine  ploy  for  an 
observer  like  me  that  kens  human 
nature  to  see  them  a'  about  my 
table  at  their  dinner  the  morn. 
There  will  be  the  Earl  himsel',  just 
girning  with  spite  and  politeness — 
and  her  that  would  have  been  my 
ain  choice,  maybe  beginning  to  see, 
poor  thing,  the  mistake  she's  made. 
Poor  thing  !  Marriages,  in  my 
opinion,  is  what  most  shakes  your 
faith  in  Providence.  It's  just  the 
devil  that's  at  the  bottom  o'  them, 
so  far  as  I  can  see." 

"  Hoot,  Tammas — it's  true  love 
that's  at  the  bottom  o'  them, "Bauby 
said. 

"  Love  ! "  Rolls  cried  with  con- 
tempt :  and  then  he  added  with  a 
grin  of  malice — "  I'm  awfu'  enter- 
tained to  see  yon  lord  at  our  table- 
end.  He  will  not  look  the  side 
I'm  on.  It's  like  poison  to  him  to 
hear  my  voice.  And  I  take  great 
pains  to  serve  him  mysel',"  he  said 
with  a  chuckle.  "  I'm  just  extra- 
ordinar  attentive  to  him.  There's 
no  person  that  I  take  half  as  much 
charge  of.  I'm  thinking  his  din- 
ner will  choke  him  some  day,  for 
he  canna  bide  the  sight  o'  me." 

"  Him  that  should  go  upon  his 
knees  to  ye  every  day  of  his  life  !  " 
cried  Bauby  indignant. 
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"  We'll  say  no-thing  about  that ; 
but  I  get  my  diversion  out  o'  him," 
said  Rolls  grimly,  "  though  he's 
a  lord,  and  I'm  but  a  common 
man ! " 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Car  took 
place  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  Torrance's  death.  It  was 
accomplished  in  London,  whither 
she  had  gone  some  time  before, 
with  scarcely  any  one  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony  but  her  mo- 
ther. She  preferred  it  so.  She 
was  happy  and  she  was  miserable, 
with  the  strangest  mingling  of 
emotions.  Lady  Lindores  made 
vain  efforts  to  penetrate  into  the 
mind  which  was  no  longer  open  to 
her  as  her  own.  Carry  had  gone 
far  away  from  her  mother,  who 
knew  none  of  the  passions  which 
had  swept  her  soul,  yet  could  di- 
vine that  the  love  in  which  she  was 
so  absorbed,  the  postponed  and 
interrupted  happiness  which  seem- 
ed at  last  to  be  within  her  grasp, 
was  not  like  the  love  and  happiness 
that  might  "have  been.  When 
Beaufort  was  not  with  her,  her 
pale  countenance,  that  thoughtful 
face  with  its  air  of  distinction  and 
sensitive  delicacy,  which  had  never 
been  beautiful,  would  fall  into  a 
wan  shadow  and  fixedness  which 
were  wonderful  to  see.  When  he 
was  with  her,  it  lighted  up  with 
gleams  of  ineffable  feeling,  yet 
would  waver  and  change  like  a 
stormy  sky,  sometimes  with  a  light- 
ning-flash of  impatience,  sometimes 
with  a  wistful  questioning  glance, 
which  gave  it  to  Lady  Lindores  all 
the  interest  of  a  poem  united  to 
the  far  deeper,  trembling  interest 
of  observation  with  which  a  mother 
watches  her  child  on  the  brink  of 
new  possibilities.  Were  they  for 
good  or  evil  ? — was  it  a  life  of  hope 
fulfilled,  or  of  ever  increasing  and 
deepening  disappointment,  which 
lay  before  Carry's  tremulous  feet  1 
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They  were  not  the  assured  feet  of 
a  believing  and  confident  bride. 
What  is  love  without  faith  and 
confidence  and  trust?  It  is  the 
strangest,  the  saddest,  the  most 
terrible,  the  most  divine  of  human 
passions.  It  is  seldom  that  a  wo- 
man begins  with  such  enlighten- 
ment in  her  eyes.  Usually  it  is  the 
growth  of  slow  and  much-resisted 
experience,  the  growing  revelation 
of  years.  How  sweet,  how  heavenly, 
how  delightful,  when  love  is  blind  ! 
How  wise  the  ancients  were  to 
make  him  a  child — a  thing  of  caprice 
and  sweet  confusion,  taking  every- 
thing for  granted  !  But  this  to 
Carry  was  impossible.  When  her 
mother  took  her  into  her  arms  on 
her  wedding  morning,  dressed  in 
the  soft  grey  gown  which  was  the 
substitute  for  bridal  white,  they 
kissed  each  other  with  a  certain 
solemnity.  At  such  a  moment  so 
much  is-  divined  between  kindred 
hearts  which  words  can  never  say. 
"  I  want  you  to  remember,"  said 
Carry,  "  mother  dear — that  what- 
ever comes  of  it,  this  is  what  is 
best."  "  I  hope  all  that  is  most 
happy  will  come  of  it,  my  darling," 
said  Lady  Lindores.  "  And  I  too 
— and  I  too "  She  paused, 


raising  a  little  her  slender  throat, 
her  face,  that  was  like  a  wistful 
pale  sky,  clear-shining  after  the 
rain — "  But  let  it  be  what  it  may, 
it  is  the  only  good — the  only  way 
for  me."  These  were  the  sole  words 
explanatory  that  passed  between 
them.  Lady  Lindores  parted  with 
the  bridal  pair  afterwards  with  an 
anxious  heart.  She  went  home 
that  night,  travelling  far  in  the 
dark  through  the  unseen  country, 
feeling  the  unknown  all  about  her. 
Life  had  not  been  perfect  to  her 
any  more  than  to  others.  She 
had  known  many  disappointments, 
and  seen  through  many  illusions : 
but  she  had  preserved  through 
all  the  sweetness  of  a  heart  that 
can  be  deceived,  that  can  forget 
to-day's  griefs  and  hope  again  in 
to-morrow  as  if  to-day  had  never 
been.  As  she  drew  near  her 
home,  her  heart  lightened  without 
any  reason  at  all.  Her  husband 
was  not  a  perfect  mate  for  her — 
her  son  had  failed  to  her  hopes. 
But  she  did  not  dwell  on  these  dis- 
enchantments.  After  all,  how  dear 
they  were  !  after  all,  there  was  to- 
morrow to  come,  which  perhaps, 
most  likely,  would  yet  be  the  per- 
fect day.  -  , 
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THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE: 


THE    NEW    TREATIES    AND    THE    LAST    CALM. 


SINCE  the  year  opened,  some  new 
treaties  or  "  understandings  "  have 
been  on  foot,  which  reflect  the 
uneasy  and  unstable  condition  of 
European  affairs.  The  new  Triple 
Alliance,  by  which  Italy  (vice  Rus- 
sia discharged)  becomes  united  with 
the  Germanic  Powers,  is  another 
precaution  against,  if  not  prepara- 
tion for,  certain  international  con- 
tests which  are  reckoned  as  im- 
pending. Perhaps  it  is  also  a 
consequence  —  certainly  it  is  an 
opportune  sequence — of  an  earlier 
treaty  or  arrangement,  of  which 
we  shall  next  speak.  It  is  also  the 
first  notable  illustration  of  the  new 
order  of  things  of  which  we  lately 
wrote  —  namely,  of  that  general 
desire  of  European  nations  and 
Governments  to  expand  into  for- 
eign regions,  with  the  result  that 
the  extra-European  rivalries  thus 
created  are  being  reflected  back 
upon  the  politics  or  international 
relations  of  our  own  small  but 
supremely  restless  and  domineer- 
ing Continent. 

The  new  Kingdom  of  Italy,  it 
must  be  confessed,  has  showed  it- 
self fond  of  fishing  in  troubled 
waters,  and  has  frequently  obtain- 
ed by  alliances  what  it  could  not 
have  acquired  by  its  own  strength. 
By  the  help  of  Napoleonic  France, 
Italy  saw  the  Austrians  driven  be- 
hind the  Mincio ;  and  by  mingling 
in  the  Germanic  quarrels,  she  fin- 
ally got  possession  of  Venice  and 
the  Quadrilateral.  Since  then, 
Italy  has  been  on  the  watch  to 
get  hold  of  what  she  styles 
" Italia  Irredenta"  —  namely,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
Austria's  Dalmatian  provinces  on 
the  Adriatic.  At  the  same  time, 


sharing  the  general  passion,  Italy 
has  been  bent  upon  acquiring  ter- 
ritory in  Northern  Africa ;  and  she 
still  smarts  under  the  bold  trickery 
whereby  Republican  France  sud- 
denly forestalled  her  by  appropria- 
ting Tunis.  Further,  as  she  knows 
she  is  not  a  match  in  war  for  her 
Gallican  neighbours,  Italy  fears 
lest  Tripoli  also  will  by-and-by  be 
snatched  from  her  ambition  by  the 
mailed  hand  of  France.  She  can- 
not forgive  France — she  has  noth- 
ing to  hope  from  that  power ;  and 
she  now  sees  that  if  she  is  not  to 
be  permanently  circumscribed  in 
her  ambition,  she  must  play  her 
old  game  of  allying  herself  with  a 
stronger  Power.  Accordingly  the 
Italian  Government  publicly  re- 
pudiates "  Irredentism,"  and  is 
happy  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria,  which  will 
make  her  secure  against  France, 
give  her  some  backing  in  her  Afri- 
can projects,  and  which,  in  the 
event  of  war,  would  probably  en- 
able her  to  reclaim  Nice  from  her 
old  ally,  France. 

As  regards  the  other  side  of  this 
Tripartite  Treaty  for  mutual  de- 
fence, no  one  entertains  any  doubt. 
It  is  simply  another  precaution 
which  the  two  Germanic  empires 
take  against  the  apprehended  war 
with  Russia  supported  by  France. 
Hitherto  Austria  has  been  com- 
pelled to  be  ready  to  face  two  ways 
at  once  ;  and  her  power  of  co-oper- 
ating with  Germany  against  Russia 
(or  against  Russia  and  France 
simultaneously)  has  been  weakened 
by  the  necessity  of  defending  her 
southern  provinces  against  the 
hardly  veiled  ambition  of  Italy. 
Already  this  effect  of  the  new 
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treaty  is  in  operation ;  and  the 
"  order  of  battle  "  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  array,  now  safely  ne- 
glecting the  Italian  frontier,  is 
framed  so  as  to  confront  only  the 
hostility  of  Russia. 

This  strengthening  of  the  famous 
Austro-German  alliance  comes  op- 
portunely. Indeed  that  may  pretty 
safely  be  inferred  of  any  such  event 
with  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  to 
do.  Russia  and  France  combined 
are  a  truly  formidable  foe ;  and 
Austria  at  least  might  well  feel 
nervous  so  long  as  Italy  could  join 
in  the  fray  as  her  special  assailant. 
But  with  Italy  included  in  their 
alliance,  the  Germanic  Powers  may 
face  the  future  in  calm,  and  Russia 
must  now  revise  even  her  recently 
shaped  hopes,  if  not  altogether  re- 
sign her  coveted  wardenship  of  the 
Balkans  for  the  less  attractive 
guerdon  of  conquest  in  Asia  Minor. 
With  respect  to  the  treaty,  the 
Italian  journal,  the  'Rassegna,' 
agrees  with  the  Austrian  press  in 
thinking  that  the  nearest  danger 
of  war  is  between  Austria  and 
Russia;  and  it  adds  that  "the 
general  European  interest  and  im- 
mediate Italian  interest  require 
that  Panslavism  under  the  lead  of 
Russia  should  not  triumph  and  in- 
undate Europe.  Austria  would  be 
a  bulwark  for  Italy  against  that 
terrible  colossus,  and  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  Italy  to  support  Aus- 
tria even  if  there  were  no  treaty." 
The  motives  of  the  German  Powers 
in  concluding  this  new  alliance  are 
too  obvious  to  need  conjecture. 
As  the  '  Neue  Freie  Presse '  re- 
marks, "This  new  grouping  of 
Powers  frees  Austria  from  the 
danger  which  hitherto  has  existed, 
of  having  to  face  two  enemies  at 
once."  But  we  would  call  atten- 
tion to  some  recent  diplomatic  in- 
cidents and  procedure  which  serve 
to  show  that  such  a  strengthen- 
ing of  Austria's  position  was  not 
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superfluous,   and    occurs   very  op- 
portunely. 

Austria  has  recently  been  waver- 
ing,— under  the  pressure  of  exter- 
nal temptation,  combined  with  a  not 
unnatural  reluctance  to  confront 
the  worst  at  once.  The  "Sick 
Man"  of  Europe  is  approaching 
another  and  probably  a  final 
crisis;  and,  led  by  the  double- 
headed  eagle  of  Russia,  the 
birds  of  prey  are  preparing  to 
descend  upon  the  moribund  car- 
case. It  will  be  a  very  serious 
matter — now,  as  it  proved  thirty 
years  ago.  Consultation,  agree- 
ment, pre-arrangement,  is  requi- 
site. The  intending  despoilers 
cannot  afford  to  fight  with  one 
another ;  and  Russia's  hope  is  that, 
by  mutual  co-operation,  the  coup 
de  grace  may  be  delivered  so  swift- 
ly and  surely  that  the  Western 
Powers,  at  present  angrily  jealous 
and  disunited,  may  have  no  time 
for  effective  intervention.  Austria 
hesitates,  —  reluctant  to  engage 
in  so  perilous  an  enterprise;  and 
Austria  is  the  one  great  mov- 
able piece  on  the  chess-board  of 
Europe.  Russia,  Germany,  France 
— each  of  these  Powers  has  at 
present  a  distinct  and  fixed  role, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  diverge.  But  Austria  sways 
to  and  fro,  and  might  fall  either 
into  the  one  camp  or  the  other. 
True,  Austria  would  rather  make 
no  change :  she  is  well  content  as 
the  ally  of  Germany,  and  also  she 
feels  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to 
take  sides  with  Russia.  The  hug 
of  the  Russian  bear  is  a  perilous 
fondling ;  and  the  ally  of  the  Mus- 
covite colossus  is  too  likely  to  share 
the  fate  of  the  jackal  which  went 
a-hunting  with  the  king  of  beasts, 
and  was  remorselessly  taught  to 
understand  "  the  lion's  share." 
Austria  dare  not  fight  Russia 
single  -  handed,  —  although  every 
Hungarian  sabre  would  leap  from 
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its  scabbard  in  such  a  war;  and 
although  she  feels  safe  in  company 
of  the  well-trained  German  legions, 
Austria  thinks,  "  How  much  better 
would  it  be  could  we  do  without 
fighting  altogether,  and  simply 
share  in  the  spoil !  "  The  Court  of 
Vienna  has  not  been  wavering  in  her 
treaty-loyalty  to  Germany,  but  in 
her  hostility — or  at  least  in  her  tac- 
tics of  hostility — towards  Russia. 

Any  one  who  has  given  thought 
to  European  affairs  might  antici- 
pate, or  even  confidently  reckon 
upon,  the  occurrence  of  such  a  pre- 
liminary crisis — this  hesitation  and 
vacillation  in  the  policy  of  Austria. 
It  seems  easy  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  distant  danger.  The  re- 
spective parts  may  be  accepted  and 
assumed  cahnly  and  without  tre- 
pidation, even  with  comfort  and 
confidence.  Nay  more,  even  when 
the  prepared-for  danger  presents 
itself,  if  it  come  as  a  direct  attack 
upon  one's  self,  there  is  little  scope 
for  hesitation,  and  self-preservation 
impels  one  to  the  combat.  But 
what  Power  would  wilfully  pro- 
voke the  hostility  of  two  allied 
neighbours,  each  wellnigh  a  match 
for  herself?  And  how  different, 
how  delicate,  how  equivocal  be- 
comes an  alliance  and  prepared-for 
defence,  when  there  is  no  direct 
attack  made  or  threatened ;  and 
also  when,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mistrusted  Power  professes  to  de- 
sire— and  in  one  sense  (that  is,  for 
the  present,  and  in  the  first  place) 
truly  desires — to  act  in  full  concert 
with  its  allied  neighbours,  and  pro- 
fusely promises  to  observe  their 
interests  as  much  as  her  own,  in  a 
conjoint  enterprise  in  which  the 
spoils  will  be  large  and  tempting  ? 
Under  such  circumstances,  how 
natural  that  the  alliance  should 
be  shaken,  and  that  the  allied 
Power  which  is  the  most  tempted, 
and  which  would  first  be  endan- 
gered by  hostilities,  should  desire 


to  parley,  vacillate,  perhaps  even 
refuse  to  adhere  to  the  original 
programme  of  the  alliance  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  present  turn 
of  affairs  was  discussed,  at  least 
in  general  terms,  when  the  momen- 
tous Austro-German  alliance  was 
contracted.  At  that  time  Prince 
Bismarck  held  in  his  hand  conclu- 
sive proofs  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, then  led  in  foreign 
policy  by  Prince  Gortschakoff,  was 
full  of  wrath  towards  Germany, 
and  was  laboriously  plotting  against 
both  of  the  Germanic  Powers.  So 
conclusive  was  this  evidence,  for- 
warded by  Prince  Bismarck  to  his 
hesitating  sovereign,  that  despite 
his  loyal  affection  for  his  Romanoff 
relatives,  the  old  Emperor  William 
felt  compelled  to  agree  to  an  ex- 
clusive alliance  with  Austria  as  a 
matter  of  imperial  duty.  Indeed, 
at  that  time,  so  closely  impend- 
ing was  a  war  between  Russia 
and  her  Germanic  neighbours, 
that  there  was  a  menacing  mus- 
ter of  forces  on  both  sides, — 
an  advance  into  the  salient  bas- 
tion of  Poland  (then  filled  with 
Russian  troops)  was  planned,  by 
the  German  and  Austrian  armies 
from  opposite  sides,  with  the  view 
of  catching  the  advanced  Muscovite 
army  as  in  a  vice,  beginning  the 
war  by  a  new  Sedan.  But  the 
Czar  Alexander  shrank  from  the 
ordeal,  making  personal  overtures 
to  his  uncle  William ;  the  two 
monarchs  met  at  Konigsberg, — 
amicable  relations  were  re-estab- 
lished, and  the  daring  and  ever- 
plotting  Prince  Gortschakoff  soon 
afterwards  gave  place  to  the  paci- 
fic M.  Giers. 

The  aged  Prince  has  now  closed 
a  vigorous  old  age  in  official 
repose  at  Baden;  and  M.  Giers 
has  been  engaged  in  a  tour 
among  the  Courts  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe — from  Varzin  to 
Rome,  and  back  to  St  Petersburg 
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vid  Vienna, — a  tour  "  for  the  sake 
of  health,"  yet  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  serious  and  appre- 
hensive conjecture  upon  the  Con- 
tinent. It  must  be  allowed  that 
Prince  Gortschakoff  had  much  to 
show  in  behalf  of  the  policy  of 
his  life,  —  although,  happily  for 
Europe,  he  was  outwitted  and  out- 
generalled  ere  its  crowning  stage 
by  the  redoubtable  Bismarck. 
Russia's  long-desired  conquest  of 
Constantinople  must  be  made 
either  with  the  help  of  Austria 
or  over  her  corpse.  Czar  Nicholas 
reckoned  he  could  count  upon  the 
co-operation  of  Austria,  in  grati- 
tude for  his  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary, and  as  a  result  of  the  enmity 
then  sown  between  Austria  and 
her  Hungarian  subjects ;  but  the 
imperious  Schwartzenberg  early 
proclaimed  that  Austria  might 
surprise  Europe  by  "an  act  of 
splendid  ingratitude," — partly  (or 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Czar,  wholly)  ful- 
filled by  the  leaning  of  Austria  to 
the  Western  Powers  during  the 
Crimean  war.  It  was  at  the  close 
of  that  war  that  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff acceded  to  the  direction  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  Russia,  and  made 
it  his  ambition  to  avenge  or  re- 
deem that  defeat.  For  long,  he 
made  it  his  game  to  support  Prus- 
sia, in  order  to  weaken  Austria, 
while  arraying  these  two  Powers 
in  mortal  enmity  to  each  other : 
so  that  Austria  thus  weakened, 
and  unaided  by  Germany,  must 
either  become  friendly  or  submis- 
sive to  Russia,  or  else  be  destroyed. 
Meanwhile  (he  reckoned)  Russia 
could  obtain  the  alliance  of  France 
against  the  new  Germanic  em- 
pire ;  so  that  Prussia,  after  all, 
could  be  robbed  of  the  fruits  of 
the  wars  which,  with  the  support 
of  Russia,  she  had  successfully 
waged  :  and  Russia  would  virtually 
become  lord-paramount  of  Europe, 
and  be  able  to  carry  to  completion 


her   destruction    of    the   Ottoman 
empire. 

The  sagacious  and  adroit  re-es- 
tablishment of  friendship  between 
the  two  great  Germanic  Powers 
nipped  this  Muscovite  scheme  of 
policy  at  the  very  moment  when 
its  success  seemed  secure;  and 
since  then  an  angry  growl  from 
Varzin  has  sufficed  to  keep  in 
check  the  ever-bubbling  animosity 
of  the  Muscovites  towards  their 
Germanic  neighbours.  But  Russia 
is  a  young  country ;  its  people 
feel  vaguely  that  they  have  a  great 
future  before  them.  The  dream  of 
a  vast  Panslavic  empire  is  natural 
enough, — -especially  since  the  Ger- 
mans have  accomplished  a  some- 
what similar  object,  and  when  the 
principle  of  Nationality  is  the  new 
and  accepted  basis  of  territorial 
settlements.  Last  summer,  the 
Slavic  passion  was  fermenting. 
Skobeloff,  the  "  White  General " — 
the  darling  and  hope  of  the  Rus- 
sian army — audaciously  announc- 
ed the  Muscovite  idea,  the  thought 
and  aspiration  of  the  millions  of 
his  countrymen,  when  he  proclaim- 
ed that  it  is  the  mission  of  Russia 
to  unite  the  whole  Slavonian  peo- 
ples of  Europe, .  and  emancipate 
them  from  oppression  by  a  success- 
ful war  against  the  hated  German 
race ;  and  publicly,  in  Poland  as 
elsewhere,  he  challenged  the  stu- 
dents and  his  brother  officers  to 
drink  to  a  Gallo-Russian  Alliance 
against  the  common  foe.  Then  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  (as  has  re- 
cently been  acknowledged)  he  took 
counsel  with  Gambetta  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  war  of  the 
revanche ;  but  hardly  had  Skob- 
eloff returned  to  his  own  country 
— probably  chafing  that  the  hour 
had  not  struck  for  him  to  mount 
his  white  charger  and  lead  in  the 
fray — than  he  suddenly  expired  in 
a  pleasure-house  in  one  of  his  ex- 
uberant orgies  at  Moscow. 
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Gambetta,  too,  is  dead.  France 
has  lost  her  only  representative 
man,  and  possible  leader.  The 
head  and  front  of  belligerent 
France  is  gone :  there  is  literally 
no  one  who  can  speak  for  France, 
or  with  whom  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment could  confidently  negotiate. 
President  Grevy  stands  solid  and 
firm  in  his  loyal  respectability, 
but  without  either  the  will  or  the 
ability  to  take  the  initiative  in  any 
direction ;  the  Ministry  are  no- 
bodies, much  readier  to  resign  than 
to  defend  themselves;  while  the 
Chambers  consist  of  factions,  in- 
stead of  political  parties, — are  de- 
void of  character,  and  carry  but 
little  weight  with  the  nation. 
France  herself  does  not  know  her 
own  mind.  She  looks  for  a  chief 
to  represent  and  guide  her;  and, 
finding  none,  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vails in  some  quarters,  uneasiness 
in  all, — the  malaise  which  often 
precedes  a  disastrous  commotion. 

Skobeloff  is  gone, — Gambetta  is 
gone;  and  M.  Giers  goes  on  dip- 
lomatic travels.  If  Gambetta, 
last  August,  was  distrustful  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  Russian  alliance,  not 
less  surely  may  the  troubled  Czar 
or  his  Minister  cease  to  rely  for 
the  present  upon  an  alliance  with 
headless  and  quavering  France. 
In  truth,  there  is  no  Power  in 
Europe  which  at  present  desires 
war,  or  which  would  not  prefer  to 
postpone  a  contemplated  war  to 
some  future  and  more  convenient 
season.  Germany  only  desires 
peace, — the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  status  and  territorial  ar- 
rangements. Although  ready,  if 
war  should  come,  to  turn  these 
arrangements  still  more  decis- 
ively in  her  own  favour,  Ger- 
many desires  to  be  let  alone — to 
consolidate  her  still  young  Empire, 
and,  by  developing  her  industries, 
to  lessen  or  remove  the  discontent 
which  the  costs  of  an  armed  peace 


beget  among  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  her  poorer  classes.  The 
brave  and  stout-hearted  old  Em- 
peror, too,  earnestly  desires  to 
close  his  waning  life  in  peace, — 
especially  as  a  war  would  al- 
most inevitably  place  him  in 
active  hostility  with  his  imperial 
relatives  at  St  Petersburg.  Aus- 
tria likewise  will  engage  in  no 
offensive  war.  Indeed,  although 
ready  enough  to  aggrandise  herself, 
one  must  look  far  back  in  her 
history  to  find  any  instance  of  a 
war  in  which  Austria  has  been  the 
true  assailant. 

And  yet,  will  all  this  suffice  to 
avert  a  not  distant  war?  Not 
once,  but  a  score  of  times,  has 
"stress  of  circumstance"  forced 
into  conflict  nations  or  Govern- 
ments which  would  have  been  only 
too  content  to  remain  at  peace. 
There  is  a  Providence  in  the  affairs 
of  men  which  shapes  our  ends, 
rough-hew  them  as  we  may.  And 
there  are  many  things  which  make 
thoughtful  men  to  ask,  to  what 
strange  goal  is  Europe  now  being 
led  ?  —  and  whither  through  the 
dark  is  Providence  guiding  the 
nations'?  Is  it  to  some  dread 
storm  and  night,  preparatory  to 
the  dawning  of  some  brighter 
day?  The  removal  of  Skobeloff, 
Gambetta,  and  Gortschakoff,  at 
the  present  juncture  of  affairs, 
will  doubtless  be  the  subject  of 
moralising  remark  in  future  times. 
Even  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  their 
brave  old  Emperor  must  soon  pass 
away,  —  a  clearance  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  Past  which  was  like- 
wise noticeable  a  century  ago,  when 
the  French  Revolution  was  about 
to  convulse  Europe  like  the  out- 
burst of  a  long-slumbering  Vesu- 
vius. The  sudden  death  of  Gam- 
betta (yet  Skobeloff's  was  still 
more  sudden),  as  the  bells  were  be- 
ginning to  toll  for  the  New  Year 
1883,  must  have  been  profoundly 
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impressive  to  all  who,  even  by  a 
blind  presentiment,  felt  what  mo- 
mentous events  might  lie  in  the 
womb  of  that  New  Year.  Gam- 
betta  was  the  head  and  front  of 
martial  France ;  and  for  the  hour, 
his  disappearance  has  temporarily 
thrown  the  "  war  of  revenge  "  into 
the  background  from  loss  of  a 
leader.  But  far  more  important, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  is  likely  to  be 
the  influence  of  his  disappearance 
on  the  domestic  fortunes  of  his 
country — of  "  la  belle  France,"  the 
"grande  nation"  to  whose  renown 
and  prosperity  he  was  devoted 
with  the  whole  passion  of  his  soul. 
In  proportion  as  the  war  of  re- 
venge grows  dim  in  the  sight  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  the  grand  self- 
control  requisite  for  its  successful 
realisation  must  become  relaxed. 
So  long  as  the  hope  was  lively, — 
so  long  as  men  thought  first  of 
restoring  the  glory  of  France,  and 
winning  back  the  lost  provinces 
by  a  war  of  liberation, — no  one 
grudged  the  heavy  Budgets  which 
were  quietly  preparing  for  it ;  and 
even  the  teeming  forces  of  revolu- 
tionary discontent  were  half  will- 
ing to  postpone  their  "social  Re- 
volution "  until  that  patriotic  pro- 
ject was  accomplished.  But  now, 
what  remains  to  divert  the  wild 
masses  of  Socialism  and  of  Anar- 
chy from  their  purpose  ?  Ay,  and 
what  man  or  Government  now  is 
left  in  France  to  control  the  fierce 
masses,  and  stay  them  midway  in 
their  wild  career?  Already  there 
is  "uneasiness"  everywhere;  and 
in  their  hearts  at  least,  the  orderly 
classes,  the  well-to-do  people,  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  are  beginning  to 
crave  again  for  "  the  strong  man  " 
— for  some  individual  or  Govern- 
ment who  shall  have  alike  the  will, 
the  strong  nerve,  and  the  iron  hand 
to  "  save  Society  "  ! 

The   chiefs  of  Germany  see  all 
this  plainly ;  and  with  the  steady, 
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calm,  but  pitiless  judgment  of  the 
Teuton,  they  are  ready  to  act — if 
need  be  to  strike  —  in  whatever 
fashion  may  be  best  for  themselves 
— for  Germany.  Possibly  some  of 
our  readers — who  are  to  be  found 
in  India,  as  elsewhere — may  have 
seen  the  elephant  in  presence  of  a 
snake :  perhaps  the  great  brute  is 
standing  harnessed,  quiet  and  mo- 
tionless, as  if  only  waiting  for  his 
master;  but  his  small  keen  eye 
keeps  watch  upon  every  movement 
of  his  foe, — till,  quick  as  lightning, 
his  ponderous  hoof  is  advanced  and 
planted  crushingly,  and  the  snake 
is  demolished  ere  its  poison-fangs 
have  been  full  raised  to  strike ! 
Somewhat  so  does  Germany,  in  its 
chiefs,  watch  the  present  move- 
ments of  troubled  France, — medi- 
tating what  is  to  be  the  issue,  even 
while  the  French  themselves  know 
not  what  they  desire,  much  less 
whither  they  are  going.  And  so 
the  current  of  events  rolls  on  in 
the  dark  to  an  unknown  issue  ! 

Men  of  science  tell  us  that  the 
whole  universe  is  in  ceaseless  mo- 
tion —  from  the  largest  of  suns 
down  to  the  molecules  of  plants 
and  the  atoms  of  the  "  dead  "  rocks. 
And  (they  tell  us  further)  the  fun- 
damental cause  of  this  perpetual 
movement  and  change  is  Evan- 
escence—  the  principle  of  decay 
and  disappearance,  with  the  effects 
of  a  resulting  vacuum.  It  is  the 
vacuum  produced  by  the  lightning- 
flash  which  begets  the  thunder,  the 
loud  collision  of  the  surrounding 
clouds  or  air.  Evaporation  keeps 
in  ceaseless  motion  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  the  waters ;  and  the  very 
dust  which  we  daily  sweep  from 
our  roads  or  our  furniture  is  the 
waste  of  a  ceaselessly  decaying 
world,  ere  it  be  built  up  anew  into 
other  forms.  And  all  such  death 
brings  action  as  well  as  change, — 
setting  in  motion  the  surrounding 
bodies  or  atoms  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
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So  is  it,  likewise,  in  the  affairs  of 
nations  and  the  career  of  mankind. 
And  so  is  it  at  present  in  Europe, 
where  decay  in  one  part  (or  more, 
perhaps)  will  upset  the  existing 
equilibrium,  and  threatens  to  cre- 
ate a  whirlpool  of  belligerent  con- 
flicts, despite  the  general,  if  not  uni- 
versal, desire  to  remain  at  peace. 

The  primal  difficulty  is  the  old 
story  of  the  "  Sick  Man,"  as  first 
told  by  Czar  Nicholas  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  royal  saloons  of  St 
Petersburg.  Nicholas  was  so 
proud  of  his  army,  of  the  military 
machine  which  it  had  been  the 
pride  of  his  life  to  review  and  per- 
fect,— and  so  confident,  too,  in  his 
ascendant  influence  with  Prussia 
and  Austria, — that  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  war,  at  least  of  this  kind  (of  the 
Cross  against  the  Crescent,  with. 
Constantinople  as  the  prize)  was 
really  against  his  heart ;  but  he 
could  not  blind  himself  to  the  wide 
ring  of  storm-waves  which  such  an 
attack  would  set  in  motion ;  and 
shrewdly  he  sought  to  prevent  a  Eu- 
ropean war  by  timely  consultation 
and  a  free  offer  to  the  other  Powers 
of  a  full  share  in  the  spoils.  But 
never  yet,  from  the  bargaining  of 
the  first  Napoleon  with  the  first 
Alexander  downwards,  has  a  gen- 
eral agreement  been  possible  where 
the  spoil  is  so  great,  and  the  cen- 
tral gem  so  peerless  yet  undivisible. 

But  the  attempt  is  being  made 
anew.  Hardly  possible  is  it  that 
it  should  not  be  so.  The  Turkish 
empire  is  moribund.  Thirty  years 
ago,  when  Nicholas  said  that  Turkey 
was  "  sick,"  he  mentally  took  into 
account  the  fact  that  he  himself 
was  longing,  and,  as  he  thought, 
was  able,  to  administer  to  the 
somewhat  sturdy  patient  the  coup 
de  grace.  But  now,  Turkish  em- 
pire is  really  sick.  True,  other 
countries — European  countries,  too 
— have  been  quite  as  sick  ;  indeed, 
far  more  torn  by  domestic  dissen- 


sions, and  with  quite  as  feeble  an 
Executive.  But  the  Turks  hold  one 
of  the  fairest  and  the  most  coveted 
regions  of  the  world — the  natural 
seat  or  centre  of  Asio-European 
dominion,  —  the  place  where,  if 
ever  such  were  established,  a  true 
Universal  Empire  of  the  Old 
World  would  most  fitly  have  its 
seat.  [That  is,  so  long  as  Africa 
is  still  an  undeveloped  Continent ; 
for,  thereafter,  the  natural  centre 
of  the  Old  World's  power,  as  of  its 
commerce,  would  be  the  Syrian 
Isthmus,  —  some  new  Jerusalem, 
with  a  new  sea  created  by  the 
inlet  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  the  Dead  Sea, — filling 
the  deep  trough  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  extending  southwards 
through  the  Wady  and  old  water- 
course of  Arabia  to  the  Red  Sea.] 
The  position,  then,  is  this  : — The 
dominion  of  the  Ottomans  is  crum- 
bling. Although  supported  by  a 
race  as  manly,  hardy,  loyal,  and 
redoubtable  in  arms  as  any  to  be 
found  in  the  world,  the  empire  of 
the  Ottomans  has  at  all  times  been 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  vigour 
and  sagacity  of  its  Sultans,  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Othman. 
But  families  seem  to  wear  out,  like 
everything  mortal;  and  although 
there  is  no  sure  law  in  such  things 
— although  a  Bajazet  or  a  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  may  appear  sud- 
denly, even  from  the  loins  of  a 
decaying  line,  still  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  such  advent,  and  the  pres- 
ent Sultan  is  quite  incompetent  to 
pass  the  electric  shock  of  personal 
power  and  genius  through  the  half- 
paralysed  system  of  imperial  ad- 
ministration. Let  alone,  it  is  pos- 
sible— it  is  quite  conceivable — that 
the  recent  ferment  of  the  Ottoman 
mind  might  eventuate  in  some  new 
and  stabler  system  of  government, 
— or  some  new  chief  and  leader 
might  appear  on  the  scene.  But 
Turkey  will  not  be  let  alone  : 
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she  is  surrounded  by  Powers 
which  have  no  desire  to  witness  such 
a  regeneration,  —  nay,  who  would 
passionately  and  covetously  rush 
in  to  prevent  it.  Her  enemies 
wait  at  her  gates;  and  their  mu- 
tual jealousy  alone  keeps  their 
sword  in  the  scabbard,  and  post- 
pones the  war-cry,  "To  Constan- 
tinople ! " 

But  for  how  long?  The  year 
now  commenced  can  hardly  come 
to  an  end  without  a  crisis  in 
Continental  affairs,  together  with 
the  gathering  of  war-clouds  in  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  and  on  the 
heights  above  Erzeroum.  The 
Russian  Government  complains 
that  the  Porte  does  nothing  to  rem- 
edy the  disorders  and  misgovern- 
ment  in  Armenia.  That  is  Russia's 
well-known  mode  of  beginning  a 
quarrel  with  her  Ottoman  neigh- 
bour. It  looks  so  just,  so  bene- 
ficent !  "  Let  us  all  join  together 
in  this  demand,"  says  Russia,  "  and 
then  the  Porte,  seeing  we  are  in 
earnest,  will  make  the  requisite 
reforms,  and  all  will  be  well."  At 
the  same  time,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, with  its  bribes  and  emis- 
saries, takes  care  that  the  disorders 
do  not  cease, — rather  that  they  cul- 
minate in  an  insurrection,  to  end 
either  in  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  or 
else  in  the  Turks  dealing  to  the  in- 
surgents the  sanguinary  fate  which 
was  meant  for  themselves.  Then 
Europe  is  appealed  to,  a  la  the 
"  Bulgarian  atrocities  :  "  so  that, 
whichever  way  the  affair  goes, 
Russia  gets  her  pretext  for  war, 
and  also,  from  her  position  and 
covert  preparations,  is  the  first  in 
the  field.  Or  a  revolution  may 
take  place  at  Constantinople ;  and, 
either  to  support  the  Sultan,  or  to 
restore  order — it  matters  not  which 
— a  Russian  naval  squadron  and 
corps  d'armee  may  land  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  occupy 
the  long-coveted  Byzantium.  This 
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was  the  meditated  game  a  few 
years  ago,  when  Russia  got  wind 
of  the  impending  dethronement  of 
Abdul  Aziz;  and  it  is  to  defeat 
any  direct  coup  de  main  upon  his 
capital  from  the  sea  that  the  pres- 
ent Sultan  bestows  so  much  atten- 
tion upon  the  new  torpedo-batteries, 
which  (barring  accidents)  appear 
to  have  rendered  the  Straits  hence- 
forth impassable  by  a  hostile  fleet. 
We  apprehend  Lord  Beaconsfield 
will  be  famous  for  this  (among 
other  things),  that  he  was  the  last 
Prime  Minister  who  successfully 
despatched  the  British  Fleet  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. Unfortunately  for  the  Sul- 
tan, although  he  is  safe  against 
any  direct  seaward  approach,  his 
palaces  and  his  capital  are  with- 
in a  single  march  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  are  within  reach  of  a 
Russian  coup  de  main  without  a 
Muscovite  vessel  forcing  its  way 
into  the  Bosphorus.  Yet  even 
this  form  of  the  danger  is  discerned 
by  the  foreboding  Porte,  and  a 
scheme  for  insulating  Constanti- 
nople by  means  of  a  canal  has  been 
postponed  only  for  lack  of  money 
to  execute  it. 

M.  de  Giers  has  been  welcomed 
and  feted  at  Vienna  as  no  previous 
visitor  had  been  since  Prince  Bis- 
marck came  to  the  Austrian  capital 
to  conclude  with  Count  Andrassy 
the  Austro-German  Alliance.  A 
dozen  banquets  in  a  few  days, 
given  by  the  Emperor  and  highest 
circles  of  Vienna;  interviews  and 
consultations  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  and  the  more  important 
of  the  Archdukes;  secrecy  pre- 
served, and  no  "  interviewing  "  per- 
mitted on  the  part  of  the  Press. 
Count  Kalnocky,  too,  is  a  different 
sort  of  statesman  from  Count  An- 
drassy,— the  latter,  like  all  Hun- 
garians, being  utterly  opposed  to 
any  intimacy  with  the  Muscovite. 
Indeed,  even  at  these  banquets  to 
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the  Muscovite  diplomatist,  it  was 
noticeable  that  the  Hungarian  no- 
bility kept  aloof, — albeit  the  Aus- 
trian Court,  by  its  choice  of  coun- 
try-seats and  in  other  ways,  had 
been  courting  an  increase  of  popu- 
larity among  the  Hungarians.  The 
Magyars,  as  is  notorious,  dislike 
any  more  annexations  of  Turkish 
territory,  which  would  add  to  the 
already  numerically  preponderating 
Slavic  population  of  the  empire, 
and  amongst  whom  they  are  em- 
bedded. In  such  territorial  exten- 
sion the  brave  Hungarians  foresee 
a  paving  of  the  way  to  Muscovite 
Panslavism,  under  which  they  would 
be  compelled  to  share  the  sad  fate, 
the  national  extinction,  which  has 
befallen  their  gallant  half-kinsmen 
of  Poland.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  Austrian  generals  are 
Slavs,  who  are  urgent  for  further 
annexations  of  north-western  Tur- 
key ;  and  the  Court  is  reputed  fav- 
ourable to  the  same  policy. 

Possibly,  perhaps  probably,  no 
new  "  Treaty "  was  signed  as  the 
outcome  of  M.  de  Giers's  diplo- 
matic visit  to  Vienna ;  but  that 
a  new  and  highly  important  ar- 
rangement was  come  to  between 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  Courts 
we  feel  assured,  and  it  is  hardly 
doubted  anywhere.  Doubtless, 
too,  it  is  a  written  agreement — 
which,  though  denied  as  a  treaty, 
will  be  ere  long  appealed  to  as 
such.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Prince  Bismarck  at  first  took  sus- 
picion ;  and  M.  de  Giers's  visit  to 
Varzin  was  followed  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  terms  of  the  Austro- 
German  Alliance — which  forbids 
the  admission  of  any  other  Power : 
doubtless  as  a  reminder  both  to 
Russia  and  Austria  that  Germany 
meant  to  adhere  to  that  Treaty, 
and  meant  to  watch  over  it.  Even 
with  the  Austrian  Court  M.  de 
Giers  was  doubtless  prepared  to  find 
a  steady  adherence  to  the  German 


alliance.  He  could  not  openly  seek 
for  a  breach  between  the  two  Ger- 
manic Powers, — although  he  must 
hate  that  alliance  as  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  the  hopes  of 
Muscovite  ambition.  "  Not  for  a 
moment,"  he  would  say  to  Austria, 
"  do  I  suggest  any  withdrawal  from 
that  Alliance;  but  surely,  with 
perfect  loyalty  to  it,  we  may  make 
arrangements  mutually  advanta- 
geous for  us;  and  which,  as  ad- 
vantageous to  you,  cannot  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  German  Govern- 
ment." We  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  Prince  Bismarck  liked 
this  affair,  or  that  he  did  not  scent 
the  danger  that,  by  this  entangle- 
ment of  so-called  mutual  interests, 
Austria  would  be  caught  in  the 
Muscovite  wiles,  and  be  led  further 
and  to  different  results  than  Count 
Kalnocky  and  his  Emperor  con- 
templated. Yet,  powerful  as  Ger- 
many is,  Prince  Bismarck  must 
here  be  wary.  He  cannot  afford 
to  undo  his  own  great  work  of  the 
Austro-German  Alliance  by  offend- 
ing and  alienating  the  Court  of 
Vienna  by  insisting  that  Austria 
must  refuse  to  listen  to  the  os- 
tensibly favourable  overtures  of 
Russia.  Indeed,  when  M.  de  Giers 
at  the  outset  went  to  Varzin,  ex- 
plaining the  object  of  his  mission 
as  entirely  favourable  to  Austria, 
what  could  the  great  German  Chan- 
cellor reply,  but  to  this  purport, — 
"  If  you  convince  Austria  that 
your  proposals  are  advantageous 
for  her,  that  is  enough  for  Ger- 
many "  1  Yet  plainly  Prince  Bis- 
marck had  his  mistrust, — else,  why 
unfold  like  a  banner  the  terms 
of  the  Austro-German  Alliance 
— that  diplomatic  bulwark  against 
Russia  and  Russian  conspiracies  of 
which  he  was  the  author,  and  for 
the  realisation  of  which  he  had  put 
forth  the  whole  energies  alike  of 
his  influence  and  of  his  consummate 
skill?  And  even  when  M.  de  Giers 
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reached  Vienna,  the  German  Am- 
bassador, the  Prince  de  Reuss,  kept 
aloof  from  the  Muscovite  diplom- 
atist and  from  the  banquets  in  his 
honour.  But  to  remove  this  Ger- 
manic opposition,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  came  to  Berlin,  charged 
with  assurances  from  the  Czar  that 
he  desired  in  all  respects  to  main- 
tain with  Germany  the  close  and 
intimate  alliance,  and  community 
of  dynastic  interests,  which  had 
prevailed  in  his  father's  time. 

What  Prince  Bismarck  thinks  of 
these  Muscovite  professions  and 
overtures,  or  how  far  he  finds  it 
possible  to  place  any  reliance  upon 
a  Czar  unnerved  by  the  terrors  and 
perils  of  his  position,  we  cannot 
assume  to  say.  But  Austria,  at 
present,  is  the  Power  most  con- 
cerned in  the  new  Russian  over- 
tures ;  and  doubtless,  after  having 
issued  his  warning,  and  also  after 
having  received  the  "reassuring" 
mission  of  the  Russian  Archduke, 
the  German  Chancellor  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  open 
interposition  in  the  negotiations  at 
Vienna.  Possibly  he  mumbled  or 
grumbled  anew  his  old  saying,  that 
the  Eastern  Question  is  not  to  Ger- 
many worth  "  the  bones  of  a  single 
Pomeranian  landwehrmann!"  But 
that  saying  was  not  truthful :  it 
was  but  an  excuse  for  a  neutrality 
which  it  was  then  incumbent  upon 
the  German  Government  to  main- 
tain. And  further,  it  was  said  at 
the  time  that  the  German  ambas- 
sador at  Vienna  was  instructed  to 
appeal  to  the  Hungarian  party 
against  the  Muscovite  proclivities 
of  the  Court. 

However,  the  new  arrangement 
— which  History  will  probably  pre- 
fer to  call  a  Treaty  —  has  been 
concluded.  Instead  of  fighting  in 
rivalry  for  the  spoils  of  Turkey, 
Russia  and  Austria  are  disposed  to 
co-operate,  and  share  the  spoil  ami- 
cably (if  they  can  /) — Russia,  how- 
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ever,  comforting  herself  with  the 
belief  (a  very  old  and  established 
one  on  her  part),  that  whatever  she 
may  allow  Austria  to  get  at  first, 
can  be  taken  back  from  her  by- 
and-by !  Indeed,  in  a  Panslavic 
empire,  what  place  could  there  be 
for  Austria  1 — or  what  fate  but  de- 
struction and  disappearance  ?  Nor 
is  Austria,  on  her  part,  likely  to 
be  much  deceived.  Still,  it  is  so 
tempting  to  adjourn  the  evil  day ! 
It  is  so  easy  to  compromise  instead 
of  to  fight, — it  seems  so  needlessly 
rash  to  reject  overtures  and  draw 
the  sword;  —  why  not  accept  the 
proffered  gains,  which  will  be  im- 
mediate, when  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  comrade  in  robbery  may  play 
fair,  or  that  we  can  outwit  him, 
after  all1?  But  is  Bismarck  hood- 
winked 1  Nay,  with  the  Austrian 
Court  itself,  is  it  not  rather  want 
of  nerve  than  of  discernment 
that  tempts  it  into  the  path  of 
danger?  The  gallant  Hungarians 
— truly,  we  are  sorry  for  them. 
Not  once,  but  often,  have  they 
saved  the  Austrian  empire :  and 
they  deserve  a  better  fate  than 
to  be  engulfed  and  overpowered 
amidst  the  gathering  and  rising 
masses  of  the  Slavonians.  Better, 
even,  if  need  be,  to  split  off  from 
Austria,  and,  along  with  their  kins- 
men the  Poles  and  the  German- 
peopled  provinces  of  Austria,  unite 
with  the  Teuton  race,  and  help  the 
Germanic  Empire  to  be  the  bul- 
wark of  Europe  against  the  mighty 
Slavic  avalanche  from  the  East. 
Polish  lance  and  Hungarian  sabre 
saved  medieval  Europe  alike  from 
Turk  and  Tartar  :  their  help  would 
be  needful  again  if  a  disunited  Eu- 
rope should  need  to  be  bulwarked 
against  the  westward  movement  of 
colossal  Slavism. 

The  important  mission  of  M.  de 
Giers  was  successful — at  least  in  its 
prime  object.  He  failed,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  failed,  to  re- 
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establish  the  Kaiserbund —  to  re- 
gain admittance  for  Russia  into 
the  Alliance  with  the  two  German 
Powers.  But  he  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  Austria  with  Russia 
in  some  pre- arrangement  for  de- 
stroying Turkey  and  distributing 
her  spoils.  Whether  that  arrange- 
ment will  be  honestly  observed  by 
Russia,  after  the  coup  de  grace  has 
been  conjointly  struck,  is  another 
question.  We  do  not  believe  it  for 
a  moment.  Nor  (we  venture  to 
think)  does  Prince  Bismarck.  An- 
other, and  seemingly  a  happy  part 
of  the  arrangement  is  (it  is  said), 
that  there  is  to  be  no  precipitancy 
of  attack.  Both  of  the  co-operating 
Powers  are  to  hold  off  until  Tur- 
key is  actually  in  extremis.  Which 
means  that  each  Power  is  suspi- 
cious of  its  ally,  and  therefore  they 
bind  themselves  not  to  seek  to  get 
the  start  of  one  another.  In  com- 
mon parlance,  they  agreed  to  start 
fair,  and  thereafter  to  share  equally, 
— Turkey  being  meanwhile  allowed 
to  live  her  brief  day  in  peace,  without 
external  attack  or  the  stirring  up 
of  internal  commotion.  Here,  also, 
we  feel  sceptical.  Both  in  Armenia 
(about  which  Austria  cares  little) 
and  in  Eastern  Roumelia  (for 
which  Austria  cares  much),  Rus- 
sian emissaries  and  diplomacy  are 
at  work.  Does  Austria  believe 
that  this  Muscovite  sapping  and 
mining  will  cease  1  Perhaps  not. 
More  probably  she  thinks  she  can 
do  as  much  for  herself  in  the 
Bosnian  quarter,  where  Austrian 
influence  is  already  working  its 
way  towards  Novi  Bazar. 

And  so,  as  the  first  result  of  the 
new  Treaty  (or  in  deference  to 
diplomatic  punctilio,  let  us  call  it 
"arrangement"),  there  is  to  be  a 
calm.  But  will  it  be  kept? — and 
how  long  will  it  last  1  The  Danu- 
bian  Commission  has  completed  its 
amicable  discussions  in  London ;  but 
how  long  will  it  be  before  the  pre- 


sent settlement  is  swept  away,  and 
the  work  of  the  pen  be  revised  by 
the  sword  of  war?  And,  even  in 
Mr  Gladstone's  eyes,  what  now  is 
to  become  of  the  interesting  young 
peoples — Servian,  Roumanian,  Bul- 
garian— for  the  sake  of  whose  pos- 
sible future  he  was  well  content 
that  Russia  should  resume  and 
prosper  in  her  old  nefarious  game 
of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey?  And  what 
about  "Hands  off!"  now?  We 
must  wait  (not  long)  and  see.  But 
what  if,  after  all,  the  imperial  con- 
spirators or  co-operators  fall  out? 
— or  if,  on  the  other  side  of  Eu- 
rope, France  plunges  into  another 
of  her  Revolutions  ?  The  very 
seriousness  of  the  outlook  repels 
conjecture,  and  probably  will  drive 
many  to  take  refuge  in  a  blank 
scepticism,  —  clinging  (as  perhaps 
Austria  consoles  herself)  to  the 
glimmer  of  hope  which  lurks  in 
the  proverb  of  the  careless  Span- 
iard, "  Who  has  seen  To-mor- 
row ?  " 

While  Russian  diplomacy  has 
thus  been  seeking  for  friendly  co- 
operation with  Austria,  with  a 
view  to  an  approaching  reopening 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  the  Alli- 
ance which  the  two  German  Powers 
have  concluded  with  Italy  shows 
that  neither  of  these  Powers  is 
blind  to  the  contingencies  of  the 
future.  This  Triple  Alliance  ren- 
ders temporarily  hopeless  any  fur- 
ther development  of  Muscovite 
ambition  in  Europe ;  but  all  the 
more  will  it  impel  Russia  to  find 
the  coveted  outlet  for  her  ambi- 
tion through  her  Asiatic  gates, — 
in  which  quarter  she  will  come  in 
contact  only  with  Great  Britain ! 
Indeed,  can  we  not  already  hear 
those  Asiatic  gates  creaking  on 
their  hinges,  preparatory  to  a  fur- 
ther Muscovite  advance  —  down 
through  Armenia? — perhaps,  also, 
eastward  to  Herat  ? 
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Europe,  in  truth,  seems  waiting 
for  another  Waterloo,  —  or,  as 
some  may  prefer  to  call  it,  an 
Armageddon.  Even  were  there  no 
probable  sanguinary  social  trou- 
bles and  domestic  convulsions, — 
even,  too,  were  there  not  some 
States  still  young  and  growing, 
while  others  are  old  and  wealthy, 
if  not  decaying, — nay,  even  were 
there  no  mutual  jealousies  as  to 
foreign  settlements  and  influence 
— apart  from  all  these  things,  is 
it  possible  for  a  vast  vacuum  of 
power  to  occur  in  the  heart  of 
the  world  without  setting  in  mo- 
tion .the  surrounding  mass,  and 
exciting  conflict  among  neighbour- 
ing opposites, — especially  when  the 
region  of  vacuum  is  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  the  neighbouring  rivals 
are  the  greatest  military  Powers  of 
the  world  ?  True,  there  is  not  a 
European  nation — or  any  civilised 
nation  anywhere  —  which  prefers 
war  to  peace ;  nor  any  Government 
which  will  not,  subject  to  its  own 


interests,  do  its  utmost  to  avoid 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In- 
deed, this  was  the  very  object 
of  M.  de  Giers's  diplomatic  tour — 
as  also  of  the  new  Triple  Alli- 
ance. But,  literally,  every  great 
Power  in  Europe  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  inheritance  of  the 
"  Sick  Man."  And  can  so  vast  a 
whirlpool  as  that  occasioned  by  the 
sinking  of  the  Ottoman  empire  be 
created  in  the  very  heart  and  most 
regal  part  of  the  Old  World,  with- 
out destroying  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  ?  The  Czar  Nicholas  reck- 
oned that  this  might  be  achieved 
by  means  of  preliminary  arrange- 
ments with  England,  supported  by 
the  neutrality  of  Prussia  and  the 
subserviency  of  Austria.  Yet  the 
scheme,  so  carefully  planned  to 
satisfy  all  parties,  ended — we  know 
how.  Will  the  result  be  less  widely 
disturbing  now,  when  the  change 
of  ownership  is  likely  to  affect  Con- 
stantinople and  the  whole  region 
of  the  Levant  ? 
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OUR    INEXPIABLE    WRONG   TOWARDS    IRELAND. 


"  A  PARAMOUR,"  said  Francis 
Flute,  the  bellows  -  mender,  "  is, 
God  bless  us  !  a  thing  of  nought." 
That  was  explanation  enough  for 
the  bellows  -  mender  and  for  his 
Athenian  comrades.  A  mysteri- 
ous, unseen,  unmeasured  essence, 
whose  personality  it  were  impious 
to  deny,  but  whose  form  and  char- 
acter it  were  equally  impious  to 
pry  into.  We  have  all  a  pitying 
smile  for  the  easy  convictions  of 
these  clowns — for  the  simple  way 
in  which  they  were  content  to  let 
a  word  pass  into  the  region  of  weird 
unhallowed  terms,  which  it  is  hard- 
ly lawful  for  a  man  to  utter,  while 
they  never  thought  of  finding  out 
what  it  really  meant. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
acceptance  as  a  mysterious  belief 
of  a  matter  which  it  might  cost  a 
little  trouble  to  investigate,  is  not 
uncommon  among  persons  laying 
claim  to  higher  intelligence  than 
was  possessed  by  Flute  and  his  as- 
sociates. Persistent  iteration  will, 
even  in  these  enlightened  days, 
cause  men  to  receive  articles  of 
social  faith  of  which  they  can  give 
no  account,  and  which  they  rather 
take  on  trust  than  trouble  them- 
selves to  look  into.  Mr  Tulliver, 
of  '  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  laid  it 
down  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
thrashing  a  "  raskill "  ;  and  did  not 
imagine  it  possible  that  there  might 
be  two  opinions  as  to  whether  the 
man  whom  he  had  thrashed  was  a 
"  raskill  "  or  not.  He,  honest  man, 
had  been  quite  satisfied  with  the 
voice  of  his  gossips  that  Wakem, 
as  a  "  raskill,"  was  hors  de  la  loi ; 
and  he  died  in  the  belief  that  the 
outlawry  was  not  confined  to  this 
world.  A  greater  than  Mr  Tulli- 


ver— namely,  the  learned  Dr  John- 
son— seems  to  have  taken  a  great 
many  things  for  granted  only  be- 
cause he  had  heard  them  affirmed 
in  his  youth. 

The  same  indolent  credulity 
which  characterises  some  individ- 
uals may  also  be  observed  in  sections 
— sometimes  in  large  sections — 
of  communities.  Hence  it  comes 
about,  as  may  be  supposed,  that 
we  find  so  many  men,  with  ample 
capacity  for  examining  the  grounds 
of  their  belief  if  they  should  choose 
to  do  so,  speaking  of  the  many  and 
grievous  wrongs  which  England  has 
done  to  Ireland,  as  if  these  were 
proved  by  the  strongest  evidence. 
They  have  received  the  belief,  no 
doubt,  because  Irish  orators  de- 
light, and  for  long  have  delighted, 
in  vaguely  proclaiming  the  cruel 
and  tyrannical  acts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, without  ever  specifying  what 
those  acts  are.  Now  it  is  carrying 
docility  of  conviction  somewhat  to 
excess,  to  be  persuaded  on  mere  as- 
sertion of  the  so  great  offences  of 
ourselves  or  of  our  forefathers. 
Our  character  as  a  people  is  worth 
taking  better  care  of  than  this. 

Many,  without  doubt,  must  have 
examined  :  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  none  ever  discovered  in  what 
the  wrongs  consisted,  for  none  have 
ever  reported  discoveries  on  the 
subject.  It  would  puzzle,  prob- 
ably, the  most  ingenious  accuser 
to  set  forth  in  clear  language  the 
evil  that  we  have  done  either  in 
the  present  day  or  in  times  past. 
If  this  be  so,  if  a  clear  indictment 
cannot  be  framed,  the  charge  against 
us  will  be  of  but  little  value.  It 
did  very  well  for  Burke  to  speak  of 
Taste  as  a  delicate  and  aerial  faculty 
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which  will  not  bear  the  chains  of 
a  definition ;  but  a  delicate  aerial 
and  undefinable  charge  against  a 
nation  ought  not  surely  to  be  of 
any  account. 

It  is  notoriously  true  that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  century 
which  is  now  growing  old,  the  acts 
and  sentiments  of  Britain  towards 
Ireland  have  all  been  benevolent. 
There  havebeen  continued  removals 
of  disabilities,  concessions  to  Irish 
demands,  and  deferences  to  Irish 
feeling.  Britain  has  not  stopped 
short  after  giving  what  she  could 
justly  and  honestly  bestow,  but  she 
has  arbitrarily  confiscated  the  pro- 
perty of  unoffending  persons  to 
create  a  fund  with  which  to  gratify 
Irish  malcontents.  In  this  latter 
offering  she  acted  towards  them  as 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  have 
since  lately  acted  towards  Great 
Britain  :  they  were  minded  to  pay 
£10,000  of  the  indemnity  which 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  her,  so  they 
robbed  the  tribes  that  had  been 
friendly  to  her,  and  laid  some  of 
the  spoil  at  her  feet.  Yet,  though 
Britain  followed  a  course  which 
was  dishonest,  and  otherwise  ill- 
advised,  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
blatant  Irishmen,  none  can  deny 
that  she  did  it  with  the  sincerest 
wish  to  appease  their  hatred,  and 
convince  them  of  her  goodwill. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  ac- 
tion of  hers  that  can  reasonably  be 
called  recent,  which  has  been  dic- 
tated by  vindictiveness,  spite,  or 
even  severity  towards  Ireland,  how- 
ever great  may  have  been  the  pro- 
vocation which  she  received  from 
thence.  Neither  is  she  yet  tired 
of  doing,  at  cost  to  herself,  such 
kindnesses  as  may  be  likely  to  prove 
benefits;  she  is  eager,  if  there  be 
a  real  grievance  unredressed,  or 
a  gift  which  she  can  prudently  be- 
stow, to  offer  it  in  testimony  of 
her  amicable  disposition. 

Yet  every  one  of  her  advances 
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has  been  received  not  only  without 
a  gracious  response,  but  literally 
with  a  rush  of  virulence  and  mal- 
evolence greater  than  what  pre- 
vailed before  it  was  made.  All 
along  the  rancour  has  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the 
gift.  Now,  after  many  substan- 
tial and  painfully  contrived  ob- 
lations, she  is  greeted  with  a  fury 
of  malignity  and  accusation  such 
as  she  did  not  encounter  in  days 
when  she  had  not  formed  the  wish 
to  conciliate.  Supposing  that  she 
has  ever  been  verily  guilty  con- 
cerning Ireland,  surely  seventy  or 
eighty  years  spent  in  devising  and 
enacting  measures  of  remedy  and 
reconciliation  should  have  caused 
the  fury  to  abate  somewhat,  rather 
than  have  inflamed  it  to  incandes- 
cence ! 

It  must  be  a  deep-seated  and  not 
very  respectable  animosity  which 
has  only  a  hyaena-like  return  to 
make  for  every  attempt  at  propitia- 
tion. And  it  is  a  by  no  means 
magnificent  or  proud  animosity ; 
for  Ireland  takes  care  to  pocket  all 
that  is  presented  to  her,  though 
she  rails  and  snaps  as  her  fingers 
close  on  the  donations. 

Britain  asks  in  vain  what  she 
has  done  that  she  should  excite 
such  indomitable  enmity.  Her 
position  resembles  that  of  the  pro- 
verbial Dr  Fell ;  she  is  antipathetic 
to  the  Irish  community.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Dr  Fell,  so  far  as  his 
history  is  known,  had  only  to  bear 
the  consciousness  that  he  could  not 
excite  a  kindly  feeling ;  Britain 
has  not  only  this  knowledge  to 
mortify  her,  but  she  is  assailed  by 
the  Irish  impracticables  with  assas- 
sinations, incendiarisms,  and  vio- 
lent demolitions,  in  return  for 
amicable  advances.  Not  antipathy 
only  but  substantial  injury  is  the 
response  to  her  hint  of  peace,  and 
to  the  little  present  which  she  in- 
variably takes  in  her  hand  when 
2z 
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entreating  that  the  Irish  hatchet 
may  be  buried.  This  is  the  prac- 
tical answer;  but  she  gets  no  verbal 
explanation  of  why  she  is  so  de- 
tested, nor  of  how  her  enemy  may 
be  softened.  It  is  a  Quilp-like  dis- 
position that  she  has  to  deal  with. 

Some  tell  us  that  it  is  because 
Britain  will  not  grant  Home  Rule 
that  Ireland  is  so  irreconcilable. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  because  the  mere 
refusal  of  a  demand  which  it  might 
be  ruinous  to  Britain  to  concede, 
though  it  may  cause  disappoint- 
ment, can  scarcely  be  a  cause  of 
hatred.  Moreover,  whenever  the 
desire  for  this  change  or  that  has 
been  affirmed  by  cunning  politi- 
cians to  contain  the  secret  of  Ire- 
land's hostility,  it  has  always  been 
found  that  the  granting  of  that 
particular  change  has  in  no  wise 
improved  the  situation,  but  has 
rather  added  to  the  old  grudge 
because  the  concession  was  not 
greater.  So  our  friend  Jack  Ginger 
and  his  comrades,  when  they  had 
obtained  half-a-dozen  of  wine  on 
credit,  drank  in  it  bad  luck  to  the 
wine-merchant  because  he  would 
not  trust  them  for  a  dozen. 

Yet  there  must  be  a  cause  for 
all  this  animosity,  say  many  think- 
ing men  ;  and  probably  they  say  so 
truly,  although  they  may  not  seek 
the  cause  exactly  in  the  right 
direction.  Their  search  is  nar- 
rowed by  the  perpetual  bellowing 
about  grievous  injury ;  and  they 
confine  their  examination  to  the 
conduct  of  Britain,  trying  to  find 
in  it  the  teterrima  causa,  instead 
of  scanning  the  whole  horizon  and 
looking  outside  of  Irish  clamour 
for  a  clue.  The  Government  have 
been  notably  purblind  in  thus  ap- 
proaching the  question.  They 
boasted  that  they  would  probe  the 
wound,  ascertain  its  character  and 
real  seat,  and  that  they  would 
apply  the  right  remedy.  Yet  so 


far  they  have  only  made  the  dis- 
order fifty  times  worse.  Confusion, 
under  their  treatment,  has  become 
worse  confounded ;  the  tongue  of 
sedition  and  defiance  has  been 
whetted  like  that  of  a  serpent ;  if 
the  Irish  threatened  us  with  whips 
before  the  late  messages  of  peace 
were  framed,  they  assail  us  with 
scorpions  now,  after  that  we  have 
tendered  our  amende.  Government 
has  signally  failed,  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause they  persisted  in  believing 
that  there  was  really  some  heinous 
offence,  and  in  trying  to  discover  it. 
They  stumbled  at  that  stumbling- 
stone.  It  is  congenial  to  their  dis- 
position to  proclaim  Britain  in  the 
wrong;  and,  the  wish  being  thus 
father  to  the  thought,  they  were 
the  more  easily  led  away  from  a 
true  scent. 

There  is  something,  no  doubt, 
which  continually  brings  out  the 
ferocity — no  measured  ferocity — of 
the  Irish  nature.  The  Irishman 
has  got  a  raw  which  keeps  him  for 
ever  infuriated.  He  probably  un- 
derstands his  own  disorder  as  little 
as  our  Government  does.  He  must 
vent  his  fury  somewhere,  and  he 
discharges  it  upon  tame,  fawning 
Britain.  '  Maga '  has  not  left  it 
till  to-day  to  state  where,  in  her 
opinion,  the  Irish  shoe  pinches. 
We  have  not  grown  sapient  after 
the  event.  We  stated  long  ago 
that  the  real  Irish  disease  is  pov- 
erty. Irish  habits  are  such,  that 
even  on  a  generous  soil  Irish  hus- 
bandmen would  probably  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  live;  how  impossible 
then  must  it  be  for  them  to  thrive 
on  a  sterile  glebe  exacerbated  by  a 
cruel  climate  !  Intemperance,  un- 
thrif  t,  ignorance,  laziness,  a  hanker- 
ing after  political  excitement  and 
after  tumult,  a  base  appetite  for 
alms — these  qualities  must  con- 
demn the  Irish  peasant  to  squalor 
and  misery ;  but  unfortunately  they 
do  not  render  him  insensible  to  the 
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well-doing  of  his  more  thrifty 
neighbour.  Though  he  will  not 
himself  be  steady  or  industrious, 
he  can  view  with  deadly  envy  the 
Scotch  or  English  hind  who  keeps 
above  the  world  by  hard-handed 
industry  and  inflexible  application. 
The  competence  of  a  decent  com- 
munity acts  on  him  like  a  red  rag 
on  a  bull,  and  sends  him  howling 
to  gunpowder  and  dynamite,  and 
the  commission  of  cold-blooded 
cruelties  that  a  Mohawk  or  a  Zulu 
would  with  horror  put  far  from 
him.  As  undeserving  Cain  rose 
upon  his  favoured  brother  and  slew 
him,  so  will  the  reckless  Irishman 
nourish  ever  adeadly  hatred  against, 
and  wreak  a  fearful  vengeance 
upon,  those  who  dare  to  be  more 
thrifty  than  himself.  We  once 
more  invite  our  countrymen  to 
think  seriously  on  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

Assuming  now  that  poverty  is  the 
real  disease,  or  the  root  of  all  the 
diseases,  let  us  examine  how  these 
diseases  are  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  social  proceedings  of  Irish- 
men. Irishmen  are  the  persistent 
opponents  of  all  improvement  of 
their  native  land.  The  arts  by 
which  mere  manual  labour  may  be 
superseded  or  made  more  produc- 
tive they  scare  from  them  as  if 
they  were  abominations.  Men  of 
science,  speculators,  inventors,  capi- 
talists, though  they  would  seem  to 
be  needed  in  Ireland  as  much  as  in 
any  undeveloped  region  in  the 
world,  dare  not  exercise  their  pro- 
fessions there  on  pain  of  death  or 
ruin  on  the  first  occasion  when 
they  may  find  themselves  (it  mat- 
ters not  whether  innocently  or 
otherwise)  out  of  harmony  with 
Irish  prejudices  and  jealousies. 
Sanitary  improvements  and  "the 
resources  of  civilisation"  are  viewed 
with  intense  disapprobation.  Thus 
the  tendency  would  seem  to  be  to 
keep  behind  all  the  rest  of  the 


world,  while  hating  and  envying 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  getting 
in  advance  of  Ireland.  In  their 
frantic  fury  our  Hibernian  neigh- 
bours destroy  property  mercilessly, 
and  are  at  immense  pains  to  pre- 
vent the  field  from  yielding  its 
increase.  Harvests,  growing  crops, 
farming  stock,  are  destroyed  as 
readily  and  as  cruelly  as  human 
life.  Even  the  rich  man's  luxuries, 
which  are  a  means  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  poor  and  of  dis 
tributing  money,  are  driven  away 
as  if  they  were  ruinous  inventions. 
Interdicting  the  hunting  must 
have  greatly  impoverished  many 
districts  that  already  were  poor 
enough ! 

Now,  if  we  are  right  in  viewing 
poverty  as  the  groundwork  of  Ire- 
land's troubles,  it  is  clear  that  ten- 
dencies and  practices  such  as  have 
been  described,  must  greatly  aggra- 
vate the  ill  condition  of  things,  and 
by  consequence  increase  the  dis- 
content and  swell  the  clamour 
against  England's  wrong  -  doing. 
Everything  is  being  done  to  in- 
tensify the  disease.  One  may 
learn  from  a  discussion  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
before  Easter,  that  some  honour- 
able members  are,  a  little  late  in 
the  day,  beginning  to  have  their 
visions  somewhat  cleared  as  to  this 
matter.  The  discussion  alluded  to 
was  as  to  the  possibility  of  attract- 
ing capital  towards  Ireland.  Alas! 
the  handling  of  such  a  design  in 
that  assembly,  though  not  intended 
as  such,  was  in  fact  the  severest 
irony !  For  in  whatever  degree 
Irish  wrong-headedness  and  per- 
versity may  have  been  instru- 
mental in  scaring  away  capital 
from  Ireland,  the  action  of  the 
legislature  has  been  a  thousand 
times  more  detrimental  in  the  same 
direction.  The  legislature  confis- 
cated capital  by  transferring  the 
property  of  landlords  to  their 
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tenants,  thus  not  only  taking  from 
capital  the  protection  of  the  law, 
but  actually  making  the  law  its 
most  formidable  dispellant.  What 
Whittington's  cat  was  to  the  rats 
and  mice,  that  is  the  fear  of  con- 
fiscation to  capital.  The  State,  by 
that  ill-advised  act,  set  its  seal 
to  the  Irishman's  infatuation  and 
folly.  The  intention  may  have 
been,  that  the  confiscation  should 
be  special  and  exceptional ;  but  it 
has  been  inflicted  once,  and  no 
promise  or  protestation  will  cure 
the  dread  that  it  may  be  resorted 
to  again  if  temporary  relief  from 
strong  pressure  may  be  obtained 
thereby.  Your  sensitive  plant  does 
not  shrink  from  the  touch  more 
certainly  than  your  capitalist  avoids 
the  spoiler,  whether  legal  or  illegal. 
The  sages  in  the  Commons  may 
advise  a  long  time  before  they  will 
attract  capital  towards  Ireland. 
They  should  have  thought  a  little 
more  seriously  of  how  they  were 
influencing  capital  three  years  ago. 

According,  then,  to  this  course 
of  reflection,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  those  who  from  England 
govern  Ireland,  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  increase  Irish  poverty — that 
is  to  say,  Irish  discontent,  and 
Irish  rancour  against  England. 

We  have  not  yet,  as  we  find, 
run  over  all  the  unpromising  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  For  some 
little  time  certain  Englishmen,  ex- 
asperated and  alarmed  at  the  hor- 
rible and  wholesale  destruction 
which  the  Irish  have  been  attemp- 
ting and  threatening  on  this  side 
the  Channel, — indignant,  too,  at 
the  attitude  of  the  Government, 
which  is  so  little  careful  of  inno- 
cent persons  and  so  tolerant  of  and 
indulgent  to  criminals, — have  coun- 
selled us  to  ward  off  the  danger, 
and  in  some  sort  to  punish  the 
criminals,  by  refusing  employment 
to  Irishmen  in  general.  We  can- 
not dispute  the  assertion  that  many 


Irishmen,  by  connecting  themselves 
with  murder  -  societies  and  rings 
confederated  for  purposes  of  whole- 
sale destruction,  have  justly  earned 
this  retribution.  But  to  indis- 
criminately inflict  it  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  unadvisable.  It 
would  give  some  colour  to  the 
Irish  complaint  of  England's  as- 
perity towards  Irishmen,  which  it 
is  not  desirable  to  give.  Worse 
than  this,  it  would  sooner  or  later 
cause  the  thousands  of  Irishmen 
at  present  profitably  employed  in 
Great  Britain  to  regurgitate  on 
their  native  pandemonium,  where 
there  are  too  many  mouths  already. 
The  result  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
a  grievous  famine.  At  the  least  it 
would  be  a  desolating  poverty,  and 
we  have  said  what,  in  our  opinion, 
Irish  poverty  engenders.  Our  ut- 
most patience  ought  to  possess  us 
against  thus  answering  Irish  out- 
rage. If  the  Government  will  not 
do  their  duty  either  to  the  peace- 
ful or  to  the  turbulent,  there  are 
ways  of  putting  pressure  on  them 
better  than  through  the  sides  of 
the  Irish.  And  no  Irishman  who 
may  have  left  the  land  of  blood 
and  terror  in  which  he  was  born 
should  by  any  means  be  forced 
back  to  it. 

A  sound  policy  would  operate  in 
quite  the  opposite  direction  to  this, 
and  endeavour  to  diminish  the 
number  of  mouths  dependent  for 
food  on  the  poor  soil  and  the 
thriftless  husbandry.  Emigration 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  remedy 
left  after  the  most  ill-judged  legis- 
lation that  has  been  enacted.  Op- 
portunities for  it  ought  to  be 
freely  given :  if  they  should  be 
used,  the  pressure  of  want  may  to 
some  extent  be  relieved,  and  there 
may  be  some  cessation  of  crime 
and  of  the  trumpeting  of  the 
wrongs  done  by  England.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that,  although 
there  be  no  hope  of  private  capi- 
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tal  flowing  towards  Ireland,  yet 
something  may  be  done  to  create 
employment  by  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys  there.  But  it  must 
depend  on  circumstances  whether 
public  money  laid  out  in  national 
works,  or  so-called  national  works, 
may  prove  a  boon.  If  the  works 
designed  should  be  of  real  public 
advantage,  and  be  prosecuted  with 
zeal  and  in  good  earnest,  with  a 
view  to  future  utility,  they  may  be 
efficacious  in  soothing  discontent. 
The  Ordnance  survey  of  Ireland 
was  a  work  of  this  description. 
The  Governments  of  the  period 
desired  to  have  it  accomplished, 
and  their  officers  looked  sharply  to 
its  progress.  It  was  worked  prin- 
cipally by  Irishmen,  and  in  the 
main  it  was  well  and  economically 
carried  out,  furnishing  while  it 
lasted  employment,  and  instruction 
too,  to  many  thousand  persons. 
The  discipline  was  strict,  and  it 
was  always  insisted  that  the  worth 
of  all  that  was  paid  for  labour 
should  be  yielded  by  the  workmen. 
If  works  of  equal  utility  could  be 
similarly  carried  out,  they  might 
be  very  serviceable.  But  we  have 
no  opinion  of  works  set  on  foot 
merely  to  give  employment  to  a 
number  of  people.  These  do  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  simple 
alms-giving.  To  make  harbours 
and  warehouses  in  places  where 
there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect 
of  a  trade  springing  up,  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  Encourage- 
ment of  fisheries  might  perhaps  be 
of  happier  result;  but,  whatever 
may  be  done,  the  full  tale  of  labour 
should  be  exacted  for  every  pay- 
ment. 

When  all  shall  have  been  done 
that  the  Government  can  do  with 
public  moneys,  the  great  problem 
may  have  been  postponed,  but  it  will 
not  have  been  solved.  A  Minister 
not  too  vain  and  obstinate  to  confess 
au  error,  and  sufficiently  heroic  to 


reverse  the  engines  of  the  State, 
might  possibly,  by  acting  with  great 
decision,  remove  the  dread  suspi- 
cion which  now  exists  of  possible 
confiscation,  and  to  some  extent 
smooth  the  way  for  the  much- 
desired  return  of  capital.  He 
might,  out  of  the  public  purse, 
compensate  Irish  landlords  for  the 
rents  which  have  been  taken  from 
them,  and  for  the  tenant-right 
which  has  been  created  at  their 
expense.  Restitution  like  this 
would  be  the  best  possible  guaran- 
tee that  the  thought  of  confiscation 
is  dead  and  buried.  And  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  laws  were  earnestly 
put  in  force  so  as  to  protect  pro- 
perty, there  might  be  some  chance 
of  a  favourable  reaction.  But  no 
half  measure  will  do  this  ;  the  fur- 
ther seizure  of  property  must  be 
entirely  eliminated  from  men's 
minds  by  the  fulness  and  sincerity 
of  the  amende  to  the  landlords. 

The  great  success  of  the  Crimes 
Act  is  a  proof  of  the  direction  in 
which  Government  ought  to  make 
its  power  felt.  Such  an  Act  will 
never  of  itself  cure  the  insane  hos- 
tility which  Irishmen  cherish  to- 
wards Britain ;  but  it  will  restrain 
outrage  within  bounds,  and  so  keep 
the  ground  prepared  for  the  intro- 
duction of  salutary  influences, — 
and  influences,  to  be  salutary  in 
Ireland,  must  tend  to  create  a 
demand  for  labour,  and  to  intro- 
duce money  as  wages,  not  as  doles. 
Nobody,  it  is  presumed,  imagines 
in  these  days  that  force  can  be  a 
perfect  remedy  for  even  so  mad 
and  irrational  a  movement  as  the 
Irish  Jacquerie  against  Great  Brit- 
ain and  against  the  laws  ;  but  force 
may  at  least  protect  peaceably- 
disposed  subjects,  which  some  Gov- 
ernments might  think  a  more 
urgent  duty  than  giving  the  rein 
to  criminals,  and  making  treaties 
with  them.  We  will  take  Mr 
Chamberlain's  definition  of  the 
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proper  object  with  which  to  use 
force — viz.,  to  prevent  the  mis- 
guided insurgents  from  injuring 
themselves,  as  you  put  madmen 
into  strait-waistcoats.  But  in  the 
doing  of  only  this  the  supremacy 
of  law  may  be  vindicated,  and  a 
great  moral  lesson  be  conveyed. 

It  might  calm  the  impatience  of 
those  who  are  so  much  disposed  to 
boycott  the  Irish  in  England,  and 
it  might  prove  a  most  wholesome 
safeguard,  if  the  Legislature  would 
pass  an  Act  attaching  the  penalty 
of  death  to  using  or  supplying  ex- 
plosive substances  for  unlawful 
purposes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

Some  protection  is  manifestly 
wanted,  for  it  is  absurd  that  the 
lives  of  citizens  great  and  small, 
and  the  public  buildings  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  nation,  should  not 
be  fenced  as  strongly  as  is  possible 
against  the  acts  of  miscreants  who 
are  more  bent  upon  unprovoked 
destruction  than  the  Thugs  of 
India,  and  more  able  to  effect  it 
wholesale  through  the  discoveries 
of  modern  science.  Our  Thugs  do 
not  hesitate  to  plot  the  destruction 
of  our  people  in  groups  and  masses  : 
why  should  the  law  be  at  all 
squeamish  about  taking  the  lives 


of  the  wantonly  cruel  Thugs  ?  A 
dozen  or  so  of  them  hanged  off  at 
early  morning  would  not  create  an 
irremediable  void  in  society,  and 
might  probably  have  the  effect  of 
moderating  the  resort  to  explo- 
sives. 

We  have  worked  the  sentimental 
vein  and  the  blood-guiltiness  of 
Britain  to  a  most  serious  extent 
without  effecting  the  least  improve- 
ment, but  rather  with  an  exasper- 
ation of  the  complaint  and  the 
creation  of  a  condition  which  is 
likely  to  make  the  complaint  per- 
manent. Those  among  us  who 
were  the  most  impressed  by  the 
chorus  about  wrongs  must  have 
begun  to  see  by  this  time  that  they 
have  not  been  on  the  right  track. 
They  must  perceive  that,  if  they 
would  pass  their  own  days  in  quiet, 
they  must  hold  down  Irish  insur- 
rection and  crime  with  a  firm 
hand ;  and  that,  if  they  would  do 
lasting  good  to  Ireland,  they  must 
begin  by  again  respecting,  and  by 
giving  proof  that  they  respect,  the 
rights  of  property. 

This  is  not  the  whole  secret  of 
healing  the  Irish  sore, — but  it  is 
a  secret  without  the  knowledge 
of  which  the  sore  will  never  be 
healed. 


OUR   FASHION   OF   PENITENTIAL   PSALMODY. 


There  breathes  at  this  moment, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  many  a  Briton 
with  soul  so  dead  that  he  is  ready 
to  denounce,  and  to  decree  penance 
for,  any  acts  of  five  years  old  and 
upwards,  done  in  the  name  of  our 
native  land.  Did  Britain  fight,  or 
did  she  forbear  to  fight;  did  she 
acquire  territory,  or  did  she  neglect 
to  acquire  it ;  did  she  gather  the 
heathen  under  her  wing,  or  did  she 
leave  them  to  their  savagery ;  did 
she  ask  for  her  own,  or  did  she  de- 
cline to  seek  all  that  was  her  due  ; 


did  she  incline  to  the  right  or  in- 
cline to  the  left;  did  she  enrich 
herself  or  impoverish  herself;  did 
she  do  or  leave  undone :  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  of  a 
case  is  needless,  for  she  was  sure 
to  be  wrong.  We,  in  this  liberal 
and  enlightened  period,  have  at 
length  become  alive  to  the  iniqui- 
ties and  transgressions  of  our  pre- 
decessors :  we  confess  that  all  who 
went  before  us  were  thieves  and 
robbers ;  and,  alas  the  day !  we 
bewail  their  grievous  sins,  and  de- 
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sire  the  whole  nation  to  sit  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  and  to  purge  itself 
from  these  misdoings  of  the  past ! 

There  is  so  much  of  the  Maw- 
worm  in  this  wail,  it  sounds  so  like 
an  enlargement  upon  the  old  text 
of  "  I  likes  to  be  despised,"  that 
many  are  disposed  to  attribute  it 
to  religious  self-abasement.  We 
have,  as  they  say,  a  strong  dash  of 
the  old  Puritans  in  our  blood,  and 
all  this  whining  confession  that  we 
have  sinned,  and  the  more  em- 
phatic proclamation  that  our  fathers 
sinned  in  all  that  they  did,  repre- 
sent the  form  which  Puritan  sniv- 
elling assumes  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  they  who  talk  in 
this  way  have  given  surely  but 
little  attention  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  old  Puritans  as  Eng- 
lishmen. As  private  persons  they 
were  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  miserable  sinners ; 
but  we  can  hardly  accuse  them  of 
having  yielded  themselves  servants 
of  fanatical  drivel  where  their 
country  was  concerned.  During 
the  Commonwealth,  when  they  had 
the  upper  hand,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  shortcomings,  they 
showed  themselves  keenly  alive  to 
the  honour  of  England,  and  allowed 
no  liberty  to  be  taken  with  that. 
No  ;  if  we  are  to  look  back  to  those 
unsettled  days,  we  cannot  do  so 
without  admiration  of  the  respect 
which  England  commanded,  and 
the  good  name  among  the  nations 
which  "  my  Lord  Protectour "  ac- 
quired for  her.  Oliver  endured  no 
slight  from  her  enemies,  and  was 
not  mean  enough  to  desert  her 
friends.  Oh  for  just  the  weight  of 
his  little  finger  to  lay  on  Ireland 
just  now  !  It  would  indeed  effect 
a  transformation  for  the  better. 

Certainly  then,  if  we  seek  a 
pedigree  for  this  fancy  of  depre- 
ciating our  own  nation,  we  must 
not  trace  it  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  saints  of  the  Commonwealth. 


If  we  look  only  at  results,  we  shall 
find  a  much  closer  resemblance  be- 
tween the  times  of  the  Merry 
Monarch,  when  the  Dutch  fleet 
sailed  up  the  Thames,  when  Eng- 
land was  a  worthless  and  faithless 
ally,  and  the  present  times,  when 
we  buy  off  enemies,  take  beatings, 
and  desert  those  who  have  be- 
friended us.  Charles  and  his 
courtiers  did  not,  as  we  are  aware, 
snuffle  about  blood-guiltiness  to  veil 
their  poltroonery ;  but  it  comes  to 
much  the  same  thing  to  us  whether 
we  are  dishonoured  through  syba- 
ritism or  cant. 

But  indeed  we  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  defamers  of  their 
native  land  are  a  distinct  tribe  of 
Puritans  or  of  any  other  persuasion 
whose  descent  can  be  traced,  and 
who  have  always  had  the  same  un- 
natural tendency  by  inheritance. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  this  is 
some  despicable  fashion  which  has 
seduced  our  weaker  minded  breth- 
ren. Such  fashions  do  take  people 
who  enjoy  repose  and  well-doing 
such  as  are  not  common  to  many 
peoples.  Prince  Arthur  said  that 
he  had  seen  gentlemen  in  France 
assume  the  air  of  melancholy  only 
for  wantonness  ;  and  some  wanton- 
ness it  must  be  which  prompts 
Englishmen  to  pretend  this  kind 
of  penitence  for  everything  that 
England  has  done. 

When  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
took  to  building  the  tombs  of  the 
prophets,  and  to  garnishing  the 
sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  to 
the  cant  that,  if  they  had  lived  in 
the  days  of  their  fathers,  they 
would  not  have  been  partakers 
with  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
prophets,  they  received  a  rebuke 
which  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
merited  well — "Ye  be  witnesses 
unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the 
children  of  them  which  killed  the 
prophets.  Fill  ye  up  then  the 
measure  of  your  fathers." 
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To  say  sooth,  our  modern  Phari- 
sees do  in  remarkable  ways  fill  up 
the  measure  of  their  fathers,  their 
fine  professions  notwithstanding. 
They  can  lay  hold  of  the  territory 
of  another  nation  just  as  readily 
as  their  fathers  ever  did.  They 
can  draw  the  sword,  and  commence 
a  bloody  war.  They  can  even 
pound  a  nourishing  city  to  frag- 
ments with  bombs  of  unprece- 
dented weight  and  destructive 
power.  We  recollect  when,  twenty 
years  ago  or  so,  the  then  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  proposed  to  bom- 
bard Palermo,  which  city  was  at 
the  time  rebellious ;  and  we  re- 
member well  the  shout  of  humane 
consternation  which  was  sent  up 
by  our  Pharisees  at  the  bare 
contemplation  of  such  an  act. 
"Bombardment,"  said  they,  "is 
too  cruel  and  too  barbarous  an 
expedient  to  be  resorted  to  by  any 
nation  under  any  circumstances  in 
these  civilised  days.  It  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Nature  revolts  against 
such  an  atrocity."  Yet  not  twelve 
months  have  elapsed  since  these 
humanitarians  were  laying  Alex- 
andria in  ashes,  or  since  they  des- 
patched an  army  to  fight  an  insur- 
gent Pacha  in  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions. And  to  this  day  we  are  hold- 
ing Egypt  in  our  grasp  solely  by  the 
right  of  the  strongest,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wish  of  the  sovereign 
of  that  land.  Well  may  it  be  said 
that  we  are  witnesses  to  ourselves 
that  we  descend  from  the  fathers, 
against  whom  our  Pharisees  are 
framing  constantly  such  heavy  in- 
dictments !  Well  may  it  be  said 
that,  if  there  was  iniquity  in  our 
fathers,  we  fill  up  the  measure 
of  it! 

Now,  if  we  who  live  in  1883 
cannot,  with  all  our  zeal  for  peace, 
avoid  wars  and  bombardments  and 
violent  seizures  of  territory,  may 
it  not  be  fairly  inferred  that 
our  fathers,  in  what  they  did, 


were  under  necessities  similar  to 
those  which  at  present  control  our- 
selves ?  If  we  can  excuse  our  own 
deeds  by  saying  that  we  would  have 
avoided  them  if  we  could,  but  the 
other  factors  in  the  problem  were 
too  strong  for  us,  and  we  had  to 
resort  to  means  which  we  abhor, 
why  may  not  the  same  excuse  be 
admitted  for  that  which  our  fathers 
did?  It  was  not  more  barbarous 
than  what  we  have  been  lately 
doing  ourselves ;  why  should  it 
have  proceeded  from  worse  mo- 
tives than  ours]  We  have  dis- 
covered that  the  preservation  of 
peace  is  not  always  in  the  power 
of  an  individual  nation ;  for,  as 
there  must  be  at  least  two  parties 
to  a  quarrel,  both  sides  must  in- 
cline to  peace  before  peace  can  be 
maintained  or  achieved.  Our  pre- 
decessors may  have  encountered 
quite  as  unreasonable  and  imprac- 
ticable opponents  as  we  have.  They 
too  may  have  been  most  anxious  for 
peace,  but  compelled  to  go  to  war. 
How,  then,  can  we  stigmatise  all 
their  actions  as  unjust,  and  affect  to 
be  shocked  at  proceedings  of  which 
our  own  are  the  exact  counterpart  ? 
History  certainly  does  not  prove 
the  England  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  to  have 
been  particularly  quarrelsome  or 
particularly  grasping.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  her  exhaustive 
wars  immediately  after  the  French 
Revolution,  she  showed  much  mo- 
deration. And  we  think  that  if 
our  Pharisees  were  as  much  ad- 
dicted to  argument  as  they  are  to 
invective,  they  would  very  soon 
find  their  injurious  aspersions  on 
those  who  went  before  us  to  be 
untenable.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, it  is  true,  between  our  former 
wars  and  our  wars  which  are  quite 
modern,  that  whereas  the  former 
were  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
honour,  the  latter  are  often  char- 
acterised by  what  is  sneaking  and 
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cowardly,  as  witness  our  affairs  in 
the  Transvaal. 

Mr  Bright  lately  made  it  a  re- 
proach that  the  country  had  spent 
£4,414,000,000  in  wars  and  war 
debts  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  This  can  be  blameworthy 
only  on  the  supposition  that  Great 
Britain  went  willingly  into  these 
wars,  that  she  made  them  for  evil 
purposes,  and  that  her  position 
would  now  have  been  better  than 
it  is  if  she  had  refrained  from  draw- 
ing the  sword.  But  can  these  things 
fairly  be  said  of  her?  Her  only 
choice  lay  between  going  to  war  as 
she  did,  spending  her  money  as  she 
did,  finally  triumphing  as  she  did, 
and  standing  tamely  to  be  overrun 
and  subjugated  by  a  fierce  unspar- 
ing adversary.  She  could  fall  upon 
the  French  empire  and  be  broken, 
or  she  could  let  the  French  empire 
fall  on  her  and  grind  her  to  powder. 
No  expenditure  of  money  was  too 
great  for  the  preservation  of  our 
independence  and  the  humbling  of 
a  power  so  aggressive  as  France 
then  was.  Before  blame  is  attrib- 
uted to  our  fathers  for  waging 
those  great  wars  in  which  the 
British  navy  first,  and  then  the 
British  army,  acquired  so  great  re- 
nown, it  would  be  well  to  reflect  on 
the  fate  which  would  have  come 
upon  them  if  they  had  hesitated  to 
contend  as  they  did.  Surely  it 


ought  to  be  regarded  as  their  mis- 
fortune rather  than  their  fault  that 
they  could  preserve  our  national 
existence  only  at  the  heavy  cost 
which  they  so  nobly  incurred.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Mr  Bright  does  not 
show  us  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  instead  of  fighting,  and  what 
our  condition  would  now  have  been 
if  things  had  been  ordered  as  he 
would  have  advised. 

As  we  have  before  said,  we  hope 
that  this  frequent  depreciation  of 
national  acts  and  attitudes  is  but  a 
freak  which  in  a  short  time  will 
pass  away,  as  do  all  the  fashions  of 
this  world.  It  operates  injuriously 
for  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  leads 
to  silly  acts  involving  serious  de- 
triment, and  as  it  shows  us  to  for- 
eign States  as  a  people  entitled  to 
but  little  respect.  For  if,  by  the 
showing  of  our  own  affected  peni- 
tents, the  country  appears  to  have 
run  a  career  of  persistent  rapine, 
provocation,  and  unjust  fighting, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the 
stranger  within  and  without  our 
gates  condemns  us  for  our  wicked- 
ness and  despises  us  for  our  want 
of  patriotism.  The  time  has  been 
when  libellers  of  our  native  land 
would  have  led  a  not  pleasant  life 
in  Britain.  We  have  changed  all 
that  for  the  present ;  but  the  whir- 
ligig of  Time  will  surely  bring  in 
his  revenges. 


GLEANINGS    FROM    GUY. 


Some  short  explanation  of  the 
above  heading  may  be  proper. 
There  was,  we  believe,  near  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  a  Mr 
Guy,  well  known  for  his  works  on 
elementary  science :  his  grammar, 
his  geography,  his  catechisms,  found 
their  way  into  the  majority  of 
English  schools.  Gleanings  from 
his  works  might  therefore  indicate 
some  imitation  of  his  method,  some 


adaptation  to  the  end  of  the  century 
of  a  culture  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  very  well  suited  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  But,  except  for  his 
having  borne  a  name  to  which  a 
peculiar  celebrity  is  attached,  no- 
thing was  further  from  our  thoughts 
just  now  than  the  Mr  Guy  of  the 
school-books.  The  Guy  named  at 
the  top  of  this  page  is  the  great 
inventor  of  demolition,  the  father 
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of  all  them  that  work  in  explosives, 
the  genius  whom  we  have  hitherto 
commemorated  on  the  fifth  of  Nov- 
ember, though  it  is  possible  that 
ere  another  November  his  fame 
may  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  some  of 
his  successors  in  art. 

"We  will  ask  of  any  candid  reader 
whether  he  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  great  inten- 
tional destroyer  Faux  as  simply  a 
very  dark  historical  figure  alto- 
gether removed  from  these  our 
days — whether  he  has  not  classed 
him  with  the  Malmsey  butt  and 
the  hot-irons  in  Berkeley  Castle, 
as  one  of  the  monstrous  things  of 
the  past,  which  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  us  save  to  point  a  moral, 
or  adorn  a  tale  or  a  bonfire  ?  We 
own  to  a  similar  mistake  ourselves, 
and  perceive  how  decided  a  mistake 
it  has  been.  Guy  Faux,  instead  of 
having  fretted  and  strutted  his 
hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  being 
heard  of  no  more,  except  in  the  way 
of  legend  or  November  ordnance, 
is  a  typical  man  calculated  to  show 
(if  we  could  have  received  it)  what 
was  to  happen  to  us  in  these  latter 
days.  To  us  he  appears  now  as 
one  born  out  of  due  time,  and  his 
real  place  not  where  we  find  him, 
but  as  a  contemporary  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone. Taking  the  will  for  the  deed, 
the  stupid  Government  of  Guy's 
day  ruthlessly  extinguished  his  in- 
genuous life,  though  he  had  mur- 
dered nobody.  An  assassin  of  that 
grasp  of  mind,  unsuccessful  through 
no  contemptible  pity  or  remorse  on 
his  own  part,  deserved,  so  the  illo- 
gical minds  of  that  day  thought,  to 
die,  as  richly  as  if  he  had  achieved 
his  great  purpose.  In  this  more 
discriminating  age,  Guy,  balked 


through  external  agency  of  his  will, 
would  have  had  his  valuable  life 
preserved,  and  lived  probably  to 

Jlot  many  a  wholesale  demolition, 
t  must  be  the  opinion  of  our  pres- 
ent legislators  that  Guy  did  not 
deserve  to  die,1  because  they  have 
been  careful  that  those  who  now 
or  hereafter  may  be  in  his  case 
shall  not  forfeit  their  lives. 

Guy,  though  he  lately  seemed  to 
us  to  have  subsided  into  a  mere 
historical  figure,  has  at  length  be- 
come, as  we  see  and  feel,  the  father 
of  many  blasters  who  may  yet  be 
as  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  for 
multitude.  This  resuscitation  of 
his  craft  required  very  peculiar 
conditions  to  bring  it  about.  It 
required  the  invention  of  new  ex- 
plosives, it  required  a  most  abnor- 
mal state  of  mind  and  sentiment 
among  the  people  of  Britain,  and 
above  all  it  required  a  Ministry 
glaringly  unjust  and  intensely  in- 
capable. It  has  had  all  these 
favouring  influences  ;  and  here, 
thanks  to  our  bad  Government,  we 
have  the  secret  terrible  presence 
of  the  Guidites  about  our  beds  and 
about  our  paths.  Our  lives,  our 
properties,  our  institutions,  are  in 
jeopardy  every  hour. 

However  fiendish  may  have  been 
the  conception  of  the  original  Guy 
and  his  conspirators,  his  modern 
representatives  are  no  whit  be- 
hind him  in  devilry,  and  they 
have  infernal  machines  to  work 
with  which,  compared  with  his  sim- 
ples, are  as  lightning  to  a  cracker. 
"  It  was  in  his  great  mind,  as  we 
know  and  commemorate,  to  de- 
molish at  one  blow  the  Crown,  the 
Royal  Family,  and  the  three  Es- 
tates of  the  Realm,  the  Lords 


1  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Guy  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  while  the 
wretches  who  prepared  the  Birmingham  arsenal  may  probably  not  be  indictable 
as  traitors.  But  this  difference  does  not  damage  the  argument,  because,  treason 
or  no  treason,  it  is  evidently  not  the  intention  to  execute  Guidites  unless  their 
horrible  attempts  should  succeed,  and  life  should  be  taken  by  them. 
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Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and 
the  Commons.  The  Guidites  of 
to-day  made  provision  for  the  de- 
struction of  nearly  all  modern 
London,  and  they  dared  to  store 
their  thunderbolts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sacred  Caucus  itself.  It 
is  horrible  to  think  of  the  jeop- 
ardy in  which  lay  for  a  time 
the  sublime  body  last  named.  Oh, 
what  a  fall  (after  a  rise)  would 
have  been  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
And  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
closely,  with  one  important  excep- 
tion, the  circumstances  of  the 
modern  plot  have  followed  those  of 
the  ancient.  The  same  discovery 
after  the  dangerous  chemicals  had 
been  amassed,  the  same  carting 
away  by  the  police  of  what  it  had 
cost  so  much  money  and  trouble 
to  bring  together,  the  same  wide- 
spread horror  at  the  peril  so  nar- 
rowly escaped.  The  exception  al- 
luded to  is,  that  no  modern  con- 
spirator has  been  caught  preparing 
the  explosion,  and  that  if  he  had 
been  caught  he  would  not  have  got 
his  deserts.  It  may  be  excepted, 
too,  that  on  Guy's  failure,  our 
ancestors  returned  thanks  to  God, 
and  ordained  an  annual  thanks- 
giving for  their  escape.  Now,  un- 
less Mr  Bradlaugh  should  think  it 
a  fit  occasion  for  blaspheming,  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  no  men- 
tion of  an  overruling  Providence 
in  connection  with  the  matter. 

We  said  above  that  it  required 
a  most  abnormal  state  of  mind  and 
sentiment  among  our  people  to  ad- 
mit of  such  a  terror  stalking  de- 
liberately and  almost  without  chal- 
lenge through  the  land — and  so  it 
did  and  does.  Our  enemies  and 
disturbers  and  the  liers-in-wait  for 
our  lives  amount  at  the  most  to 
two  millions  of  ill  -  conditioned 
Irishmen.  We  in  Britain  are  four- 
teen to  one  against  them  if  we 
choose  to  stand  for  our  lives  and 
make  an  end  of  these  infernal  feux 


tfartifice.  We  can  unquestionably 
stamp  out  the  danger  if  we  will ; 
and  where  such  diabolical  plots  are 
formed  against  us,  we  need  not  be 
squeamish  about  our  methods  of 
defence.  All  means  should  be  law- 
ful against  such  unsparing  villains 
as  the  Guidites.  But  the  means 
are  not  used.  The  inference  is  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  choose 
to  perpetuate  this  terror,  and  not 
to  meet  it  half  way,  run  it  down, 
and  stifle  it.  We  have  been  lucky 
enough  for  once  to  discover  the 
machinations  of  the  murderers. 
We  have  no  right  to  count  upon 
similar  success  when  all  may  be 
ready  another  time ;  and  it  be- 
hoves us  to  remember  that  one 
explosion  of  dynamite  effected  by 
the  bloodthirsty  Guidites  will  cause 
a  horror  such  as  we  are  little  ac- 
customed to  in  this  land,  and  leave 
behind  it  a  lasting  regret  at  our 
tameness  and  indecision. 

We  said,  moreover,  that  it  is  to 
the  injustice  and  incapacity  of  the 
present  Government  that  these 
gleanings  from  Guy  are  chiefly  due. 
They  are  the  last  phase  of  the  ter- 
rible evil  which  commenced  in  Ire- 
land immediately  after  the  Liberal 
Ministry  had  taken  office,  and 
which  has  gone  on  intensifying  year 
after  year  until  it  has  crossed  the 
Channel  and  assumed  this  formid- 
able shape.  Never  before,  as  we 
suppose,  were  turbulent  subjects 
so  led  on  from  disobedience  and 
discontent  to  open  lawlessness,  fla- 
grant crime,  and  now  to  wholesale 
assassination  in  this  island,  by  the 
very  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to 
check  disorder  in  its  beginnings, 
and  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  pun- 
ish, breaches  of  the  law.  The  weak 
concessions  which  have  been  made 
to  outrage  and  pressure  were  alone 
sufficient  to  demoralise  a  people; 
and  when  we  remember  that  men 
in  high  position  were  not  ashamed 
to  preach  the  doctrine  that  crime 
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and  outrage  are  the  surest  means 
of  obtaining  political  changes,  we 
need  not  be  astonished  even  at 
the  monstrous  growth  to  which 
the  conspiracy  against  society 
has  attained.  The  answer  to  the 
messages  of  peace  is  nitro-glycerine, 
and  the  threat  of  violent  deaths  to 
Englishmen  at  large.  No  candid 
person  who  may  look  about  him, 
and  take  note  of  the  terror  which 
caused  our  legislature  to  pass  a 
Bill  through  both  Houses  in  a 
single  evening,  can  for  a  moment 
dispute  that  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Government  has  been  a  failure, 
and  worse  than  a  failure,  for  it  has 
aggravated  the  disease.  Ministers 
can  no  longer  safely  creep  about 
amid  their  guards,  for  dynamite 
respects  policemen  as  little  as  it 
does  their  august  charges. 

"We  can  explain  the  tolerance 
shown  to  these  incapable  and  mis- 
chievous Ministers  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  a  majority  of  the 
country  would  rather  be  misgov- 
erned than  not.  It  has  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse  for  three  years 
continuously,  and  now  this  island  is 
to  be  turned  into  a  volcano.  The 
electors  know  very  well  that  they 
have  a  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
They  can  dismiss  their  worthless 
servants  and  try  others.  Even  if 
it  be  said  that  the  change  would 
bring  them  no  better  guardians, 
it  may  be  answered  that  it  could 
not  possibly  bring  worse,  and  there- 
fore there  would  be  nothing  risked 
by  the  trial.  Men  ought  to  reflect 
that  this  Irish  trouble  began  with 


the  coming  in  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  it  has  been 
progressive  ever  since.  We  re- 
member one  of  our  comic  friends 
to  have  portrayed  the  Irish  threats 
as  a  pot  of  ale  with  a  high  froth  on 
it,  which  John  Bull  is  contempt- 
uously blowing  off.  This  was,  if 
we  err  not,  in  1881  :  nobody  in 
1883  talks  of  Irish  threats  as  froth  ; 
the  threats  are  altogether  too  likely 
to  be  realised.  Men  are  bound  to 
consider,  moreover,  that  the  Min- 
istry which  has  allowed  the  mis- 
chief to  increase  to  its  present  bulk 
and  big  assemblance,  will  surely 
allow  it  to  become  still  more  for- 
midable. And  are  we  prepared  to 
have  the  Guidites  blowing  us  and 
our  property  up  in  all  directions, 
and  dancing  lilts  and  jigs  over  the 
heaps  into  which  they  have  turned 
once  flourishing  Britain  ?  This  is 
not  a  fantasy :  the  catastrophe  of 
which  we  write  may  be  upon  us 
suddenly,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  before  rescuing  the  country 
from  the  miserable  guardianship 
under  which  it  is  in  so  great  peril. 
Let  us  think  of  the  pure  accident 
by  which  the  magazine  of  explo- 
sives at  Birmingham  was  brought 
to  light.  While  Parliament  is 
passing  Acts,  the  enemy  is  burrow- 
ing in  darkness  under  our  feet. 
What  is  wanted  is  intelligent 
action ;  and  we  shall  act  untruly 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  children 
if  we  leave  the  land  any  longer  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  had  so 
long  a  trial,  and  who  have  proved 
to  be  so  incapable. 
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THAT  the  Germans  are  not  much 
of  a  novel-reading  nation  is  shown 
by  the  prices  at  which  their  nov- 
els are  published.  The  circulating- 
library  system  does  not  flourish,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  publishers;  and 
yet  the  trade  can  profit  but  little 
by  that.  The  Germans  are  a  frugal 
race, — generally  speaking  they  are 
far  from  rich ;  and  they  are  the 
last  people  to  indulge  freely  in  the 
costly  luxury  of  light  literature, 
slightly  stitched  in  paper,  often 
issued  in  three  or  four  widely  print- 
ed volumes,  and  selling  at  from 
twelve  to  twenty  shillings.  The 
German  seldom  reads  on  a  journey, 
although  his  slow  -  going  trains 
should  give  him  ample  leisure. 
The  men  envelop  themselves  in 
contemplation  and  tobacco  smoke, 
while  the  more  industrious  of  the 
ladies  may  meditate  over  their 
knitting  -  needles.  And  unless 
among  avowedly  literary  people, 
we  rarely  see  the  living-rooms  lit- 
tered with  a  fascinating  profusion 
of  books.  Yet  of  late  years  novel 
writing  has  been  rapidly  on  the 
increase,  so  it  may  be  supposed 
that  a  taste  is  being  slowly  devel- 
oped, which  authors  may  turn  to 
more  profitable  account.  In  the 
meantime,  the  novels,  as  may  be 
supposed,  reflect  the  predominating 
tendencies  of  the  national  life  and 
character.  German  society  is  sel- 
dom volatile  or  frivolous :  even  in 
the  great  capitals  there  is  little  of 
that  whirl  of  dissipation  which  lasts 
through  our  ever-lengthening  Lon- 
don season,  and  has  such  attrac- 


tions for  the  Parisians  and  their 
foreign  visitors,  even  in  these  dull- 
er days  of  the  Republic.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  very  wealthy 
landowners  among  the  highest  no- 
bility, and  some  of  the  new-made 
millionaires,  not  many  people  have 
much  money  to  throw  away.  The 
tastes  of  the  Germans  are  simple ; 
their  habits  are  homely ;  and  the 
middle  classes,  who  with  us  must 
be  aping  their  betters  and  giving 
entertainments  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  means,  are  still  con- 
tent to  amuse  themselves  in  music- 
gardens,  where  they  gossip  between 
the  pieces  over  ices  and  beer.  There 
are  few  fashionable  balls,  with 
flirting-bowers  among  the  hothouse 
plants ;  few  garden-parties,  with 
sequestered  lawns  embosomed  in 
shady  alleys  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
tone  of  morality  is  creditable  for 
the  most  part,  which  is  another 
misfortune  for  the  social  novelist. 
For  the  scenes  which  are  his  fa- 
vourite subjects  in  other  countries 
would  have  slight  interest  for  the 
great  majority  of  his  native-born 
readers,  as  they  would  have  little 
personal  sympathy  with  his  more 
risque  situations.  Novelists  like 
Spielhagen  have  attempted  some- 
thing in  that  way, — though  they 
have  dealt  chiefly  with  financial 
sensations,  and  sought  their  excite- 
ments in  speculations  on  the 
Bourse.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  Teu- 
tonic purveyors  of  fiction  carry  a 
certain  amount  of  earnestness,  and 
the  results  of  study  or  research, 
even  into  their  romances  and  the 
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shorter  novellen.  On  the  one  side, 
the  interest  of  their  tales  is  either 
archaeological  or  historically  dram- 
atic. On  the  other,  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  simple,  everyday  do- 
mestic stories  of  the  lives  of  coun- 
try gentlemen,  peasants,  or  well-to- 
do  farmers,  whether  in  the  sandy 
plains  of  Pomerania,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Black  Forest,  or  in  the 
mountain  districts.  While  between 
the  two  is  occasionally  interposed 
the  mystic  or  metaphysical  novel, 
which  generally  shows  considerable 
talent  and  originality,  but  which, 
notwithstanding,  is  painfully  heavy 
reading. 

As  for  simplicity,  it  is  an  admir- 
able thing ;  but  even  when  illum- 
inated by  genius,  it  is  apt  to  become 
wearisome.  Peasant-life  can  scarce- 
ly offer  great  variety  in  character- 
studies  ;  and  the  descriptions  of  cot- 
tage interiors  and  the  delineations 
of  picturesque  woodland  scenery 
speedily  begin  to  pall  upon  one. 
So  we  regretted  Auerbach  for  old 
friendship's  sake,  because  he  had 
often  pleased  us ;  yet  he  had  done 
his  work  before  being  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  so  that  his  death  was 
no  very  terrible  loss.  And  as  for 
the  many  who  had  imitated  him, 
they  fell  far  short  of  their  master ; 
while  the  historical  novel,  which 
still  nourishes  in  the  Fatherland, 
has  long  since  fallen  into  disrepute 
in  France  and  England.  The 
genius  of  a  Scott,  a  Dumas,  or  a 
Bulwer  is  rare,  and  even  the  works 
of  those  immortal  writers  are  sadly 
neglected  by  the  new  generation. 
What  we  crave  for  are  pictures  of 
contemporary  life,  with  vivid  pre- 
sentations of  contemporary  types 
and  incidents.  And  th'ere  is  this 
to  be  said  for  these  pictures  artisti- 
cally, that  they  inevitably  involve  a 
certain  amount  of  realism,  since  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  author  to  sketch  what 
he  sees,  and  to  write  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  observation. 


While  it  is  certain  that  the  greater 
intricacies  of  latter-day  individ- 
ualities give  infinitely  freer  scope 
for  shrewd  moral  analysis  than 
retrospective  dreams  of  the  misty 
figures  of  former  ages,  which  the 
most  talented  author  must  conjure 
up  from  his  fancy.  It  is  true  that 
the  German  historical  romance  is 
almost  invariably  instructive,  even 
should  it  fail  to  be  entertaining. 
The  author  has  been  at  pains  to 
verify  his  facts,  having  carefully 
consulted  and  compared  the  author- 
ities. Sometimes,  like  Ebers,  he 
is  almost  a  specialist  in  his  parti- 
cular department  of  study.  The 
probable  fault  of  the  work  is  that, 
whether  archaeological  or  medieval, 
it  is  apt  to  smell  objectionably  of 
the  museum  or  the  library.  There 
is  seldom  much  reason  to  complain 
of  a  quick  succession  of  spirited  in- 
cidents, but  these  are  apt  to  be  in- 
terspersed with  learned  digressions, 
which  may  be  of  no  little  value  as 
history,  but  which  hang  heavily 
upon  the  action.  And  even  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  the 
fervent  patriotism  of  the  Germans 
makes  us  inclined  to  distrust  their 
impartiality.  From  the  days  of  Ar- 
minius  downwards,  the  heroes  of 
German  history  and  romance  have 
always  been  represented  as  trans- 
cendently  heroic,  and  they  are  far 
in  advance  of  our  conceptions  of 
their  time.  Courage,  and  even  the 
qualities  of  leadership,  we  may  be 
willing  enough  to  concede  to  them, 
and  a  rude  generosity  has  been  not 
uncommon  among  semi-barbarians ; 
but  they  are  credited  besides  with 
all  the  gentler  virtues — with  the 
disinterestedness  of  a  Cato  and  the 
continence  of  a  Scipio.  That  paint- 
ing in  rose  colour  we  find  well- 
nigh  universal ;  but  in  other  ways, 
and  from  the  purely  critical  aspect, 
we  are  disposed  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence generally  to  the  shorter  nov- 
ellen, which  are  become  a  favourite 
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form  of  German  composition.  Some 
of  these  novellen  by  Paul  Heyse 
are  of  admirable  interest,  both  for 
spirited  concentration  of  plot  and 
dramatic  reproduction  of  manners  ; 
and  his  "Gliick  von  Rothenburg," 
in  the  latest  volume  of  his  collected 
tales,  is  a  singularly  favourable 
specimen  of  his  style ;  while  the 
"  Zuricher  Novellen "  of  Keller 
show  close  observation  of  the  Swiss 
character,  and  the  "  Brandenburger 
Novellen "  by  Fontane  and  Put- 
itz  are  likewise  deserving  of  warm 
commendation. 

But  we  have  said  more  than  en- 
ough by  way  of  prelude  to  a  notice 
of  some  of  the  novels  that  have 
recently  appeared.  Thanks  to  the 
careful  workmanship  with  which 
we  have  credited  them,  German 
novelists  are  seldom  prolific,  ac- 
cording to  English  notions.  The 
late  Mr  Trollope  might  have  given 
a  book  and  a  half  in  the  year  to 
the  most  facile  of  them,  and  easily 
beaten  him  in  the  commonest  of 
canters.  We  cannot  write  an  article 
on  the  subject  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  be  sure  of  finding  matter  for 
review  in  works  of  yesterday  by 
the  most  distinguished  experts. 
Still  as  it  happens,  both  Spielhag- 
en  and  Ebers,  who  rank  foremost 
among  the  most  eminent  and  pop- 
ular of  their  contemporaries,  have 
come  again  before  the  public  in  the 
last  few  months.  Of  Spielhagen's 
'  Angela,'  out  of  our  regard  for  him 
we  shall  say  nothing,  because  we 
find  it  altogether  unworthy  the  re- 
putation of  the  author  of  '  Sturm 
und  Fluth.'  Many  of  the  scenes 
are  absurd  to  extreme  improba- 
bility :  some  of  the  characters  are 
grotesque  beyond  the  borders  of 
caricature.  But  the  'Nur  ein 
Wort '— '  Only  a  Word'— of  Ebers, 
although  ranking  below  the  Egyp- 
tian novels  that  made  his  reputa- 
tion, is  nevertheless  something 
better  than  an  average  specimen 
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of  the  German  historical  school. 
English  readers  ought  to  be  toler- 
ably well  acquainted  with  Dr 
Ebers's  works,  since  almost  all  of 
them  have  been  translated  into  our 
language ;  and  already,  indeed,  an 
excellent  translation  of  'Nur  ein 
Wort '  has  been  executed  by  Miss 
Clara  Bell,  and  published  by  the 
Messrs  Macmillan.  Sticking  to 
the  scenes  and  subjects  by  which 
they  have  won  their  first  laurels, 
seems  perpetually  to  be  landing 
successful  novelists  in  difficult  di- 
lemmas; for  they  must  either  be 
content  to  repeat  themselves  with 
ever -diminishing  effect,  or  they 
must  break  ground  in  unfamiliar 
fields  which  are  far  less  suited  to 
their  genius.  As  Mr  William 
Black's  pinions  invariably  fail  him 
when  he  tries  to  soar  out  of  the 
latitudes  of  the  Hebrides  —  we 
must  admit  that  his  '  Adventures 
of  a  Phaeton'  were  something  of  an 
exception  —  so  Ebers  falls  below 
his  former  self  when  he  suspends 
his  researches  among  the  memo- 
rials and  reminiscences  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. He  could  not  have  written 
those  Egyptian  novels  of  his  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  lively  and 
romantic  imagination, — for  his  ar- 
chaeological research,  although  it 
recommended  them  to  savants,  was 
almost  inartistically  paraded.  But 
we  suspect  that  his  enthusiasm 
over  favourite  themes  fanned  the 
smouldering  fires  of  his  genius ; 
and  we  find  the  proof  of  our  sur- 
mise in  the  fact,  that  he  has 
comparatively  failed  with  sub- 
jects that  should  be  far  more  pop- 
ularly attractive.  Nothing  in  the 
historical  way  could  offer  greater 
scope  to  descriptive  and  dramatic 
talent  than  the  heroic  sublimity 
of  the  defence  of  Leyden  against 
the  Spaniards  —  that  crowning  il- 
lustration of  the  famous  motto  of 
the  United  Provinces,  "  Luctor  et 
emergo."  The  episodes  of  the  pro- 
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tracted  siege  that  might  have  in- 
spired a  Homer,  form  the  most 
striking  and  fascinating  chapters  in 
Motley's  History  of  the  Nether- 
lands. And  the  novelist  enjoys 
infinitely  greater  opportunities 
than  the  historian,  since  he  may 
indulge  his  unfettered  fancy  with 
practical  licence.  Yet  undoubt- 
edly Ebers,  in  his  '  Burgomeister's 
Wife,'  considered  as  the  novelist 
opposed  to  the  historian,  comes 
far  behind  the  talented  American 
writer.  Characters  that  must  have 
felt  all  the  passions  and  all  the 
emotions,  as  deeply  as  any  mortals 
before  or  since,  are  pulled  about 
the  stage  like  puppets,  and  get 
upon  stilts  when  they  rise  to 
heroics. 

As  for  his  '  Nur  ein  Wort,'  it 
pleases  us  much  more ;  though 
partly,  perhaps,  because  our  ex- 
pectations had  been  less  highly 
excited.  There  is  no  grand  central 
theme  which  demanded  magnifi- 
cent handling ;  and  what  is  at 
once  the  fault  and  the  salvation 
of  the  story,  is  the  extreme  dis- 
cursiveness of  the  action.  We  see 
at  once  that  there  can  be  no  at- 
tempt at  concentration,  and  that 
the  old  rule  of  the  unities  in  time 
and  place  is  to  be  set  absolutely  at 
defiance.  The  nearest  parallel  to 
the  book  which  we  can  recall  in 
English  fiction  is  Mr  Charles 
Reade's  'The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth ; '  and  indeed  the  resem- 
blances are  in  many  respects  so 
striking,  that  Dr  Ebers  would 
seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
English  model.  In  the  one  story, 
as  in  the  other,  a  boy  of  humble 
birth  is  driven  from  home  by  stress 
of  circumstances  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. In  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  he  goes  the  tour  of  civilised 
Europe,  making  acquaintance  with 
many  remarkable  people.  Only 
Dr  Ebers  is  more  ambitious  than 
Mr  Reade,  inasmuch  as  his  hero 


forms  far  more  exalted  friendships, 
and  figures  prominently  in  mem- 
orable public  events.  And  while 
the  one  hero  and  the  other  return 
to  the  loves  of  their  boyhood,  Dr 
Ebers  brings  his  love -tale  to  a 
happy  ending,  in  pleasant  contrast 
to  Mr  Charles  Reade.  And  that 
thoroughly  conventional  termina- 
tion to  the  German  novel  is  per- 
haps significant  of  the  differences 
between  the  two.  In  '  Nur  ein 
Wort '  there  is  no  such  searching 
analysis  of  sorrow-stricken  affec- 
tion, working  up  to  a  double 
climax  of  passion,  but  calming 
down  under  the  soothing  consola- 
tions of  religion,  as  that  when  the 
father  of  the  future  Light  of 
Learning  is  severed  from  his  true 
love  by  malevolent  intrigue.  The 
Ulrich  of  'Nur  ein  Wort'  could 
never  have  dreamed  of  the  peace 
of  the  cloister,  and  must  have 
stormed  through  the  excitements 
of  an  adventurous  life,  distracted 
by  scores  of  conflicting  influences. 
And  accordingly,  we  have  a  super- 
abundance of  action,  while  the 
psychology  of  the  story  is  super- 
ficial. Possibly  on  that  account 
there  are  many  readers  who  will 
find  it  none  the  less  interesting 
reading.  And  although  the  story 
as  a  whole  but  imperfectly  satisfies 
us,  in  its  several  parts  it  is  often 
admirable.  The  descriptions  of 
medieval  cities,  scenery,  and  man- 
ners are  excellent;  and  the  sketches 
of  such  historical  personages  as 
Philip  of  Spain,  of  his  half-brother 
Don  John,  and  of  Alexander  of 
Parma,  although  coming  far  short 
of  the  Louis  XI.  of  Scott  and  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  are  carefully  drawn  after 
safe  authorities. 

Yet,  as  the  somewhat  enigmat- 
ical title  implies,  and  as  we  should 
confidently  have  expected,  there  is 
a  thread  of  the  mystic  and  fantastic 
running  through  the  story.  The 
"  Only  a  Word  "  is  suggested  by  the 
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childish  prattle  of  the  future  hero 
and  a  little  girl-companion.  With 
a  marvellous  precocity,  considering 
their  circumstances,  they  are  spec- 
ulating on  the  word  which  might 
inspire  a  career,  and  indicate  the 
purposes  of  a  life-governing  ambi- 
tion. His  stormy  after-experiences 
involve  the  hero  in  many  doubts — 
whether  that  word  is  Art  or  Power, 
Fame  or  Ambition.  In  fact,  he 
proves  to  be  so  remarkably  gifted 
by  nature,  that  he  only  needs  to 
will  and  persevere  that  he  may 
achieve  and  triumph.  His  prospects 
in  boyhood  are  unpromising  enough. 
Ulrich  is  the  son  of  a  village  black- 
smith, and  a  great  domestic  sorrow 
has  made  his  father  a  misan- 
thropic recluse.  Adam,  who  had 
skill  in  his  trade,  might  have  been 
a  prosperous  man — for  smiths,  who 
were  clever  armourers  as  well,  were 
in  demand  in  those  stirring  times. 
But  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  been 
caught  by  a  pretty  face,  and  had 
married  a  gay  young  actress  be- 
longing to  a  travelling  theatrical 
troop.  Fondly  attached  to  her  hus- 
band as  she  once  was,  Florette's 
Bohemian  blood  had  tempted  her 
to  criminal  indiscretions,  and  she 
crowns  her  infidelities  by  an  elope- 
ment, to  which  she  consents  from 
sheer  love  of  change.  The  embit- 
tered husband  withdraws  to  a  back- 
of-the-world  village,  where  he  works 
his  forest-forge  for  a  bare  liveli- 
hood, and  brings  up  his  only  boy. 
The  young  Ulrich  develops  his 
strength  and  readiness  of  resource 
by  running  half-wild  among  char- 
coal-burners who  have  turned  poach- 
ers. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
author  means  him  for  nobler  things, 
his  education  is  not  entirely  ne- 
glected, nor  is  he  altogether  re- 
moved from  gentler  influences. 
His  father's  only  friend  is  a  learn- 
ed Jewish  refugee,  with  the  inevit- 
able only  daughter,  whom  Ulrich 
pets  and  patronises.  In  the  be- 
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ginning,  the  book  is  a  story  of  that 
perpetual  medieval  struggle,  be- 
tween religion  and  bigotry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  freedom  of  hu- 
man thought  on  the  other.  The 
meddling  of  well-meaning  but  fan- 
atical friends  disturbs  the  peace 
of  the  friendly  families  that  were 
vegetating  in  the  forest  hamlet  of 
Richtberg.  There  Ebers  has  in- 
dicated, with  considerable  power, 
the  almost  insensible  progress  of 
enlightened  toleration  which  had 
permeated  Catholicism  since  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation.  Noth- 
ing was  easier  then  than  to  set  an 
avalanche  in  motion,  meant  to  crush 
the  helpless  who  were  suspected  of 
heresy;  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  arrest  or  divert  it,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  and  with  con- 
siderable power  as  well.  Malicious 
tongues  have  brought  a  charge 
against  the  Jew ;  and  merciful 
judges  are  constrained  to  pro- 
nounce sentence.  The  easy-going 
lord-abbot  of  the  great  convent  that 
owned  these  domains  is  impelled  to 
issue  the  mandate  of  arrest,  even 
after  his  learned  librarian  has  borne 
generous  testimony  to  the  benevol- 
ence and  marvellous  attainments 
of  the  Hebrew  .who  has  offended 
the  Church.  And  the  good-natured 
Count  of  Frohlingen  musters  his 
dogs  and  retainers  to  hunt  the 
fugitives,  carried  away  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase,  although  the 
quarry  is  a  kindly  human  being. 
That  exciting  chase  has  a  drama- 
tic denouement — when  the  hunted 
Jew,  after  saving  the  life  of  his 
pursuer,  is  slain  himself  by  a  chance 
arrow-shot.  The  regrets  of  the 
noble  Count  come  too  late;  and 
all  he  can  do  is  to  secure  immunity 
to  the  smith,  who  has  compromised 
himself  by  favouring  the  flight  of 
the  heretic. 

But  the  little  neighbourly  circle 
in  Richtberg  has  been  broken  up ; 
and   Ulrich,    separated    from    the 
3  A 
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father  he  believes  dead,  is  hence- 
forth thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. Thenceforth,  or  at  least 
for  a  long  time,  he  serves  chiefly  as 
the  medium  for  introducing  us  to 
a  succession  of  noteworthy  person- 
ages, and  as  our  guide  before  a 
panorama  of  contemporary  man- 
ners. As  we  may  suppose,  he  has 
as  many  lives  as  any  cat ;  and,  like 
a  cat,  whatever  may  chance  to  him, 
he  is  always  alighting  on  his  feet. 
So  his  adventures  begin,  appropri- 
ately enough,  with  a  lucky  jump 
out  of  a  window,  from  the  upper 
chamber  in  which  he  was  locked 
up  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  while 
his  Jewish  tutor  came  to  his  un- 
timely end.  Ulrich  sets  out  pen- 
niless and  pluckily  to  seek  his 
fortune,  naturally  more  doubtful 
than  ever  as  to  the  magic  word 
which  is  to  sound  the  key-note  to 
his  future.  At  first  it  seems 
probable  that  the  word  will  be 
"Art."  The  good  Samaritan  who 
saves  him,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
distress,  is  Antonio  Moor,  the 
famous  Flemish  painter.  Moor 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  coura- 
geous lad,  and  subsequently  dis- 
tinguishes in  him  some  promise  of 
artistic  genius.  He  is  travelling 
to  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  he 
takes  the  clever  boy  in  his  train, 
and  adopts  him  as  his  trusted 
pupil.  At  the  Spanish  Court  we 
make  acquaintance  with  the  cap- 
ricious Philip,  who,  with  all  his 
haughty  asceticism  of  manner, 
nevertheless  feels  the  need  of 
occasional  human  expansion.  Dis- 
daining to  seek  confidants  among 
his  obsequious  courtiers,  and  stand- 
ing rigidly  on  the  punctilious  for- 
malities of  his  Court,  he  has  made 
something  like  a  friend  of  the 
foreign  painter.  In  an  evil  mo- 
ment Moor  is  tempted  to  forget 
the  distance  between  the  arbitrary 
tyrant  and  the  gifted  painter.  In 
the  heat  of  a  friendly  argument, 
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he  taps  the  monarch  lightly  with 
his  mahl-stick.  And  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  Ulrich,  who  was 
unluckily  a  witness  to  the  scene, 
betrays  it  to  a  gossip  who  has 
wormed  himself  into  his  confidence. 
Moor  is  forced  to  fly ;  and  Ulrich 
redeems  his  fault  by  confessing  it, 
and  by  risking  his  life  to  save  his 
master's. 

Had  he  held  fast  to  the  talis- 
manic  word  of  "Art,"  he  might  have 
done  well  after  all  among  the  art- 
loving  Spaniards.  There  were 
munificent  patrons  to  be  found 
among  the  grandees  who  had  been 
enriched  by  the  silver  mines  of  the 
new  world.  But  Ulrich's  blood 
runs  hot  in  his  veins,  and  he  is 
deficient  in  the  solidity  of,  the 
German  character.  He  is  of 
stature  almost  gigantic,  and  skilled 
in  the  use  of  weapons.  Left  with- 
out a  guardian,  if  not  without 
friends,  he  becomes  a  ruffler,  a 
drinker,  and  a  gambler :  and  men 
of  his  type  are  in  request,  when 
Spain  is  at  war  with  the  infidel, 
and  at  bay  in  the  revolted  Nether- 
lands. He  is  flattered,  besides,  by 
the  attentions  of  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Don  John  of  Austria, 
who  has  seen  the  smith's  son  tame 
a  vicious  horse,  with  a  magic  that 
anticipated  the  exploits  of  Mr 
Rarey.  So  Ulrich  "takes  his  Span- 
ish Majesty's  shilling,"  and  covers 
himself  with  laurels  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  Miguel  Cer- 
vantes, while  cruising  under  the 
admiral's  flag  in  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
inth. But  he  gambles  or  gives 
away  his  money  as  fast  as  he  wins 
it,  and  Glory  is  now  become  the 
adventurer's  watchword. 

Thanks  to  recklessness,  courage, 
and  profusion  combined,  we  find 
him  next  set  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battles  in  the  Netherlands.  As 
thorough-paced  a  soldier  of  fortune 
as  Dugald  Dalgetty,  his  chivalry 
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consists  in  stanchness  to  his  col- 
ours ;  while  in  his  excesses  he  salves 
his  conscience  with  the  reflection 
that  he  is  fighting  for  the  infallible 
Church.  And  his  conscience  has 
some  need  of  soothing,  for  he  is  to 
the  front  in  storms,  rapine,  and 
slaughter.  He  is  responsible  for 
them,  moreover ;  for  the  troops 
have  mutinied,  and  chosen  him  as 
the  most  daring  for  their  Electo 
or  commander.  The  boy  from  the 
Black  Forest  believes  now  that 
Power,  not  Glory,  is  the  veritable 
watchword.  But  we  cannot  sow 
the  wind  without  reaping  the 
whirlwind,  and  the  children  will 
suffer  for  their  parents'  faults.  Dr 
Ebers  relieves  his  chronicles  of 
battle  and  military  intrigue  with 
some  of  those  more  moving  scenes 
from  the  domestic  drama  which 
sooner  or  later  must  be  de  rigueur. 
Navarrete,  which  is  the  Spanish 
nom  de  guerre  of  the  German 
Ulrich,  meets  his  missing  mother 
under  melancholy  circumstances. 
Although  his  morals  have  dete- 
riorated, his  filial  feelings  are  out- 
raged by  finding  her  the  petted 
mistress  of  a  Spanish  soldier. 
There  is  considerable  pathos  in  the 
struggles  of  the  poor  woman — who 
has  erred  rather  from  her  volatile 
nature  than  from  essential  vice — 
between  the  influence  of  her  newly 
discovered  son  and  of  the  lover 
who  has  been  so  generous  to  her. 
Deciding  to  leave  the  latter  for  the 
former,  she  falls  a  victim  to  his 
Spanish  vindictiveness.  Nearly  as 
tragical  is  Navarrete's  restoration 
to  his  long-lost  father.  The  stout 
old  smith  has  become  a  naturalised 
Netherlander,  and  had  settled  at 
Antwerp  before  the  terrible  "  Span- 
ish Fury."  That  his  son  should 
be  the  bloodthirsty  Electo  of  the 
papistical  mutineers,  who  have  been 
foremost  in  the  sack  of  so  many 
flourishing  communities,  is,  in  his 
Protestant  judgment,  an  intoler- 


able horror  and  an  indelible  dis- 
grace. When  Navarrete  has  made 
his  way  into  Antwerp,  to  come  to 
a  secret  understanding  with  the 
Spaniards  in  garrison,  his  first 
thought  is  to  go  and  fall  upon  his 
father's  neck.  His  father  receives 
him  with  reproaches  and  curses,  and 
is  ready  to  strike  him  down  with 
his  heavy  hammer.  It  is  only 
the  interposition  of  the  daughter 
of  the  old  Jew,  Ulrich's  old  forest 
companion,  who  has  ever  since  been 
the  smith's  adopted  child,  which 
prevents  a  domestic  tragedy  being 
enacted  on  the  armourer's  thresh- 
old. Then  the  story  is  brought 
somewhat  abruptly  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  Navarrete,  left 
for  dead  in  the  attack  on  the  en- 
trenchments, is  saved  by  the  daring 
self-devotion  of  his  old  child-loye  ; 
and  her  influence,  conspiring  with 
the  softening  discipline  of  a  sick- 
bed, restores  him,  through  sincere 
penitence,  to  the  love  of  a  father 
who  in  his  innermost  heart  has 
always  been  proud  of  him.  So, 
although  the  novel,  as  a  whole,  is 
in  a  measure  disappointing,  we 
have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  soldier- 
life  of  the  period,  slightly  toned 
down  and  idealised  by  the  art  of 
the  novelist. 

Herr  Ernst  Pasque  has  centred 
his  action  at  a  spot  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar even  to  the  tourists  who  have 
been  hurried  up  and  down  the 
Rhine  by  steam.  And  many  of 
the  travellers  who  care  to  linger  in 
the  side  valleys  must  have  admired 
the  calm  sylvan  beauties  of  the 
Wisperthal.  The  date  of  the  novel 
is  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  when  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  were  driving  the  French 
marshals  before  them,  in  the  cam- 
paigns which  changed  the  fortunes 
of  Europe,  and  brought  the  Grand 
Monarque  in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
The  general  plan  of  the  book  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  'Nur  ein 
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Wort.'  Here,  too,  we  have  the 
adventures  of  a  low-born  soldier  of 
fortune,  who,  availing  himself  of 
each  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself,  rises  to  court  favour  and 
high  command.  But  although  Pas- 
que is  less  known  to  fame  than 
Ebers,  we  pronounce  his  work  the 
more  artistic  of  the  two.  There  is 
more  of  human  interest  in  it ;  and 
the  interest  is  deeper  and  more 
continuous.  What  seems  to  be  a 
malignant  combination  of  circum- 
stances troubles  the  course  of  a 
fervent  love-affair;  but  although 
the  lovers  lose  sight  of  each  other 
among  leaguers  and  battle-fields, 
the  relations  between  them  are 
never  broken  off.  The  plot  itself 
is  simple ;  and  we  may  foresee  from 
the  first  the  inevitable  ending.  But 
many  of  the  incidents  are  devised 
with  extreme  ingenuity,  and  Herr 
Pasque  shows  more  of  the  quality 
of  humour  than  is  common  with 
German  authors.  There  is  a  dash 
of  French  verve  in  not  a  few  of 
the  situations,  which  might  sug- 
gest material  for  sparkling  vaude- 
villes. At  the  same  time,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  in  German  fic- 
tion, we  recognise  a  certain  want 
of  tact  and  of  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  violates  probabilities, 
and  carries  caricature  into  scenes 
which  would  be  more  effective  if  they 
were  less  exaggerated.  He  is  one 
of  those  ultra  -  patriotic  Germans 
we  alluded  to  in  our  preliminary 
remarks,  who  think  it  fair  to  take 
any  liberties  with  their  pictures  of 
the  foreigner,  and  practise  upon 
the  ignorance  or  the  prejudices  of 
their  countrymen.  Not  content 
with  painting  in  the  darkest  colours 
the  reverses  which  befell  the  French 
army  through  those  sanguinary 
wars, — and  a  simple  narrative  of 
the  facts  might  surely  have  satis- 
fied him, — he  assigns  to  represen- 
tative Frenchmen,  in  his  comedies, 
roles,  which  are  often  humiliating 
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and  almost  invariably  ludicrous. 
From  his  commanders-in-chief  down 
to  the  rank  and  file,  they  come  by 
the  worst  when  they  contend  with 
the  Teuton,  either  in  love  or  war. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  com- 
parative fighting  merits  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  ranks,  a  generous  enemy, 
not  to  speak  of  a  conscientious  his- 
torical artist,  might  have  surely 
given  the  French  gentleman  of  the 
period  credit  for  the  gallantry  of 
both  kinds  which  was  his  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  The  wiles 
of  a  French  conqueror  of  hearts 
might  be  foiled  by  the  virtue  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Fatherland  :  but  if 
he  had  served  with  honour  among 
his  comrades  in  arms,  he  must  have 
set  small  store  by  his  life.  Yet 
Herr  Pasque  makes  a  gay  and 
dashing  young  marquis,  who  has  had 
the  pluck  to  follow  a  fair  one  in 
time  of  truce  into  the  enemy's 
country,  hide  himself  ignomini- 
ously  and  literally  among  the  ashes 
in  the  Wisperthal  Mill,  when 
baffled  by  the  prowess  of  the 
maiden's  male  protector;  while 
the  peasant-bred  heroine,  by  the 
readiness  of  her  wit,  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  amorous  courtiers  of  the 
highest  rank,  when  they  are  facing 
each  other  in  dialogue  and  repartee. 
But  as  we  believe  that  Pasque's 
novels  have  not  been  translated 
into  English,  and  as  he  certainly 
does  not  look  for  admirers  in 
France,  that  is  chiefly  an  affair 
between  himself  and  his  conscience, 
as  it  may  probably  have  increased 
his  popularity  at  home  ;  while  his 
patriotism,  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view,  has  a  more  satisfactory 
side  to  it,  since  it  gives  warmth  to 
his  sketches  of  peasant  life,  and 
colour  to  the  vivid  pictures  of 
German  scenery.  The  rapturous 
fervour  of  his  greeting  to  the 
Rhine,  in  his  opening  sentences, 
shows  at  least  the  earnestness  of 
sentiment  with  which  he  goes  to 
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his  work,  and  the  sympathetic 
admiration  which  gives  life  and 
tone  to  descriptions  which  often 
sparkle  like  gems  in  the  setting  of 
the  story.  To  give  the  spirit  of 
his  thought,  we  are  bound  to  trans- 
late rather  freely  ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  raptures  are  toned 
down  by  a  touch  of  the  practical 
and  the  satirical. 

"I  greet  thee,  thou  vine  -  crowned 
Rhine,  pride  of  my  homeland,  with 
thy  green  hills  and  heights,  thy  sweet 
valleys  and  heaths,  with  thy  enchant- 
ing Lay  and  Legend  world.  Thou 
longing  of  boy-nature,  pleasure  of  the 
youth,  placid  joy  of  the  man  come  to 
maturity,  I  greet  thee,  to  linger  on  thy 
banks,  to  dream  over  long-past  days, 
and  to  tell  of  them,  where  other  people 
lived  and  loved  and  suffered  in  thy 
world  of  those  days,  finding  the  bright- 
ness of  delight  in  thy  beauties,  and  in 
the  delicious  juice  of  thy  vines. 

"That  thou  art  lovely  as  scarcely 
another  river  on  the  earth, — witness 
the  thousands  who  each  year  are 
borne  upwards  and  downwards  on  the 
steamers  over  thy  waves,  and,  from 
their  snug  seats  under  the  shady 
awning,  admire  the  unrivalled  charms 
of  thy  landscapes.  But  only  to  learn 
to  know  thee  in  flying  travel,  and 
inevitably  primed  and  prepared  for 
their  raptures  by  the  red  book  in  their 
hands.  And  as  you  are  rapidly  sur- 
veyed, so  you  are  quickly  forgotten  ; 
for  one  picture  presses  fast  upon  an- 
other, and  each  fresh  one  seems  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye  than  that  which 
has  died  away  so  quickly  in  the  dis- 
tance." 

In  the  "  good  old  times "  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Rhine 
banks  and  the  Wisperthal  must 
have  been  beautiful  as  now ;  but 
they  presented  very  different  as- 
pects, morally  as  well  as  materially. 
The  fortresses  which  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  war  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  protection  to  the 
surrounding  cottages  and  hamlets, 
though  they  represented  possibil- 
ities of  tyranny  and  suffering  to 
which  the  peasants  had  half  re- 


signed themselves  through  habit. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Wisper- 
thal seem  to  have  been  compara- 
tively fortunate.  The  lord  of  the 
land,  the  high  and  well  -  born 
Count  von  Fiirsteneck,  although  he 
owed  allegiance  to  the  Elector  of 
Mayence,  had  somehow  managed 
to  make  friends  with  the  French  in- 
vaders. Hospitable  by  nature,  and 
a  hard  drinker,  he  delighted  to  open 
his  cellars  to  the  soldiers  of  either 
nation.  And  the  tenants  of  his 
Schonborn  mill  in  the  little  valley 
benefited  by  the  "  benevolent  neu- 
trality" of  their  lord.  All  the 
more  so,  that  the  widow  of  the 
defunct  miller  had  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  cellar-master  of  the  castle, 
and  the  foster-sister  of  a  child  of 
that  noble  house.  There  is  a 
secret  between  her  and  the  jovial 
Count,  and  the  secret  seems  to  be 
somehow  connected  with  the  birth 
of  her  only  surviving  daughter. 
The  secret  excites  our  curiosity 
through  some  chapters,  but  it  is 
not  kept  from  us  for  very  long. 
The  fair  maiden,  who  passes  for  the 
daughter  of  the  mill,  is  really  the 
child  and  heiress  of  the  Graf  von 
Fiirsteneck,  born  in  lawful  though 
secret  wedlock.  .  It  would  have 
been  more  gratifying  to  his  family 
pride,  although  perhaps  worse  for 
the  young  woman,  had  it  pleased 
him  to  reveal  the  paternity  sooner. 
For  the  pretty  Franzchen  has  al- 
most grown  to  woman's  estate,  and 
has  already  been  revolving  in  her 
mind  the  pretensions  of  her  numer- 
ous admirers.  And  there,  Herr 
Pasque,  contrary  to  the  German 
custom,  threatens  to  touch  upon 
delicate  ground.  Although  neither 
of  them  has  acknowledged  the  pas- 
sion, even  to  themselves,  the  mu- 
tual attachment  of  Franzchen  and 
her  supposed  brother  prevents  her 
lending  an  ear  to  any  one  else.  The 
somewhat  premature  revelation  of 
her  real  parent  suddenly  relieves 
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the  author  from  an  embarrassment 
when  the  situation  is  becoming 
overstrained.  Franzchen  finds,  to 
her  surprise  and  delight,  that  she 
may  love  her  Reinold  with  a  clear 
conscience,  —  and  now  that  the 
floodgates  upon  her  feelings  are 
removed,  they  break  out  in  a 
torrent  of  tenderness  ;  while 
Reinold,  abandoning  himself  hope- 
fully to  a  legitimate  passion,  is 
raised  to  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight.  Of  course  the  young 
couple  had  reckoned  without  the 
Herr  Graf,  who  very  naturally 
objects  to  so  terrible  a  mesalliance. 
Longing  to  be  rid  of  the  miller's 
son,  circumstances  chance  to  serve 
him,  and  his  course  seems  clear. 
He  is  entertaining  a  French  col- 
onel who  is  come  in  search  of  Ger- 
man recruits.  Reinold,  who  has 
the  strength  and  stature  of  a  giant, 
is  the  very  man  to  make  a  magnifi- 
cent heavy  dragoon.  Trepanned, 
when  he  has  driven  a  load  of  flour 
into  the  French  lines,  he  is  lost  for 
long  to  sight,  although  still  dear 
to  memory  in  the  Wisperthal.  His 
mother  and  the  beautiful  Franz- 
chen bemoan  his  absence  ;  and  even 
the  Count,  moved  by  the  mother's 
tears  and  arguments,  has  been  per- 
suaded to  try  to  fetch  him  back. 
That  is  more  easily  proposed  than 
executed,  though  it  gives  Franz- 
chen an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  power  of  her  charms.  There 
is  a  rather  powerful  scene,  where 
she  prevails  upon  a  rejected  suitor 
to  go  to  the  French  camp  in  Alsace 
in  quest  of  his  happier  rival. 

The  messenger  fails  in  his  mis- 
sion, for  the  French  appreciate 
Reinold  too  highly  to  be  ready  to 
give  him  back  to  his  liege-lord. 
But  Reinold  has  a  will  of  his  own, 
and  is  the  very  man  to  help  him- 
self. He  seizes  on  an  opportunity 
and  takes  "French  leave,"  disap- 
pearing with  his  horse  and  full 
accoutrements.  Once  fairly  be- 
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yond  the  lines,  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  make  his  way  to  the 
armies  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  he 
brings  them,  besides,  the  best  of 
recommendations  in  the  persons  of 
a  couple  of  French  spies  he  has 
picked  up  en  route.  It  might  seem 
that  his  troubles  were  at  an  end, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
return  and  be  married.  But  he 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
ingenious  novelist,  who  has  no 
notion  of  letting  him  off  so  easily. 
Thenceforward,  and  through  the 
rest  of  the  story,  he  is  a  rising 
soldier  of  fortune  in  spite  of  him- 
self. The  loadstone  of  love  draws 
him  steadily  towards  the  Wisper- 
thal ;  but  circumstances  and  his 
soldierly  qualities  are  too  strong  for 
him.  We  have  a  stirring  account 
of  battles,  skirmishes,  and  storm- 
ing parties,  in  which  the  love-sick 
and  peaceably-disposed  Reinold  is 
perpetually  to  be  found  in  the 
front.  Anxious  as  he  is  to  be 
back  with  his  Franzchen,  he  can- 
not help  showing  his  heroism  when 
fired  by  martial  excitement.  He 
scatters  groups  of  the  enemy  with 
his  single  arm.  He  displays  ex- 
traordinary intelligence,  when  it  is 
a  question  of  fathoming  their  move- 
ments. He  cuts  down  standard- 
bearers  ;  he  captures  colours;  he 
plants  flags  on  bastions  under  the 
hottest  fire ;  he  rescues  noble  com- 
rades at  the  most  imminent  peril 
to  himself.  No  wonder  that  he 
becomes  the  darling  and  hero  of 
his  corps;  that  honours  and  ad- 
vancement are  absolutely  forced 
upon  him  ;  that  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  him  to  obtain  his  dis- 
charge, even  although  he  had  come 
voluntarily  into  the  ranks.  The 
struggle  between  love  and  honour 
is  natural,  and  very  naturally  de- 
picted. Reinold  is  as  constant  to 
the  girl  he  has  left  behind  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  consider- 
ing all  things ;  for  any  occasional 
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deafness  to  the  soft  whispers  of 
love  is  more  than  excused  by  the 
stern  calls  of  duty.  And  indeed 
it  is  to  his  credit,  even  as  a  lover, 
that  he  struggles  seriously  for  his 
discharge,  since  the  career  he  is 
following  with  signal  success  offers 
brilliant  openings  to  his  ambition. 

Some  of  Basque's  military  por- 
traits are  admirable,  reminding  us 
in  their  spirit  and  truthfulness  of 
the  more  modern  studies  by  Hack- 
lander.  Remold  of  course  stands 
apart :  he  is  a  hero,  and  heroically 
idealised.  But  the  rough  and 
honest  individuality  of  the  Ritt- 
meister  of  the  regiment  is  nearly 
as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind 
can  be.  The  veteran  Wambold 
smells  all  over  of  the  pipe-clay ; 
and  yet  the  routine  of  regular 
discipline  through  a  lifetime  has 
not  quenched  the  true  military 
fire.  With  his  brusque  manner  and 
abrupt  speech,  he  is  nevertheless 
the  best  and  most  genial  of  com- 
rades. In  fact,  it  is  the  sterling 
character  of  the  hearty  old  trooper 
which  shapes  Reinold's  fortunate 
career,  and  influences  his  finer 
nature.  When  Reinold  talks  of 
casting  off  his  cuirass  for  the 
miller's  coat,  it  is  Wambold  who 
constrains  him  to  reverse  his  de- 
cision. When  his  superiors  dangle 
honours  before  his  eyes,  if  he 
yielded  to  these  glittering  seduc- 
tions, he  might  seem  to  have  sacri- 
ficed true  love  to  ambition.  But 
Wambold  speaks  to  him  as  soldier 
to  soldier — with  the  fond  pride  of  a 
father  or  the  earnestness  of  an  ad- 
miring friend.  It  is  Wambold  who 
embodies  the  spirit  of  camaraderie, 
which  is  the  charm  which  enchains 
Reinold.  And  to  the  very  last, 
and  even  when  the  wars  are  over, 
Heir  Pasque  makes  good  use  of 
the  veteran.  He  plays  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  intricate  "  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  which  brings  the  clever 
novel  to  an  appropriate  denouement 


— playing  it  so  naturally  and  so 
very  indifferently  as  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely amusing. 

Yet  Reinold  and  his  adventures 
must  after  all  be  somewhat  com- 
monplace, since  he  is  merely  brave 
and  strong  and  ready-witted — 
qualities  which,  though  they  have 
their  value  in  time  of  war,  scarcely 
lend  themselves  to  much  original- 
ity of  invention.  In  history,  as 
in  fiction,  from  a  Bonaparte  to  a 
Charles  O'Malley,  one  military  life 
is  very  like  another,  so  far  as  the 
objects  of  the  novelist  or  dramatist 
are  concerned.  It  is  a  different 
affair  altogether  when  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  goes  bravely  forth, 
like  a  lamb  among  the  wolves, 
to  wander  about  the  campaigning 
ground;  when  beggared  peasants 
were  driven  to  the  roads ;  when 
the  country  was  scoured  by  reck- 
less troopers  ;  and  when  each  officer 
in  command  was  permitted  abso- 
lute licence,  so  long  as  he  did  his 
duty  as  a  soldier.  Franzchen,  who 
is  overflowing  with  hope  and  natu- 
ral spirits,  has  a  singularly  hon- 
est, healthy  nature.  Though  her 
lover's  long  silence  is  disquieting, 
her  faith  in  his  constancy  is  never 
shaken.  She  is.  pious,  too,  and  be- 
lieves that,  by  the  blessing  of  our 
Lady  of  Lorch,  Reinold  will  sooner 
or  later  return  in  safety.  But  she 
would  rather  he  came  back  sooner 
than  later ;  and  she  believes  that 
Heaven  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. Her  resolution  is  taken, 
when  her  messenger  has  come 
back  with  a  report  that  the  miss- 
ing one  seems  to  be  literally  lost. 
Thenceforward  patience  is  more 
difficult  to  her,  and  inaction  in- 
tolerable. How  can  she  endure 
the  sight  of  Reinold's  mother's 
tears;  and  the  old  lady's  grief  seems 
likely  to  be  contagious.  "  Calm 
yourself,  mother,"  she  says  ;  "  you 
shall  see  him  again.  Build  upon 
God's  help,  and  on — my  love  to 
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your  son,  which  encourages  me  to 
venture  everything,  —  everything. 
Patience  till  the  right  moment  shall 
arrive  !  Even  if  he  be  not  wearied 
yet  of  the  wild  rider  life,  I  shall 
fetch  him  home  all  the  same.  And 
I  shall  be  sure  to  find  him,  and  to 
bring  him  back  with  me."  With 
these  words  of  conviction,  forth 
she  goes  upon  the  quest — the  old 
lady,  whom  her  bereavement  has 
perhaps  made  selfish,  making  110 
serious  attempt  to  dissuade  her. 
Highly  born  as  the  peasant-nur- 
tured maiden  is,  she  has  qualities 
that  will  go  far  to  help  her  through 
her  difficulties.  She  has  a  heavy 
hand  for  any  single  ruffian  who  may 
be  insolent,  and  a  ready  tongue  with 
a  ready  wit.  As  it  happens,  she 
is  helped  by  the  beauty  and  the 
engaging  manners  that  might  well 
have  brought  her  to  grief.  She 
has  the  luck  to  cross  the  debat- 
able land  between  the  armies  in  all 
honour ;  and  once  arrived  at  the 
French  camp,  she  finds  safety  in 
the  multitude  of  her  admirers. 
She  is  adopted  as  the  "  daughter 
of  a  regiment,"  or  at  least  as  its 
vivandiere,  and  every  man  is  ready 
to  die  for  her.  In  fact,  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  chief  danger  is,  that 
some  of  her  new  French  acquaint- 
ances become  far  too  fond  of  her. 
One  of  the  most  effective  scenes  in 
the  book — or,  we  should  rather  call 
it,  a  series  of  scenes — is  when  Franz- 
chen  runs  the  gauntlet  of  the  at- 
tentions and  proposals  of  a  suc- 
cession of  formidable  and  urgent 
adorers.  Intruding  more  or  less 
unceremoniously  on  her  little  apart- 
ment, superior  treads  fast  upon  the 
heels  of  superior,  each  having  to 
submit  to  discomfiture  in  turn, 
embittered  by  a  subordinate  being 
witness  of  his  mortification.  The 
chain  of  situations  is  ingeniously 
interwoven,  and  the  characters  play 
their  parts  cleverly  in  the  genteel 
comedy.  A  French  division  is  gar- 
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risoning  the  fortress  of  Bethune ; 
and  when  men  of  all  ranks  were 
martyrs  to  ennui,  the  charms  of  the 
new  German  Marketenderin  make 
a  general  sensation.  First,  presents 
himself  a  gallant  young  cornet,  a 
marquis  as  well,  courteously  pay- 
ing his  insinuating  court,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  very  alarming.  A 
more  dangerous  visitor,  equally  un- 
welcome to  both,  is  the  captain  of 
the  troop,  likewise  a  nobleman, 
who  rates  his  cornet  with  rough 
military  irony,  and  after  assuming 
paternal  airs  with  the  fair  Fanchon, 
which  sit  indifferently  on  him, 
drops  the  mask,  and  falls  back  on 
threats.  Upon  him  the  tables  are 
suddenly  turned  by  the  appearance 
of  his  colonel,  the  Count  d'Armag- 
nac,  who  is  shorter  and  sharper 
with  the  captain  than  the  captain 
had  been  with  the  cornet.  The 
count,  thanks  to  his  greater  age 
and  superior  standing,  performs 
"the  heavy  father"  with  more 
plausibility,  till  his  feelings  sud- 
denly getting  the  better  of  him,  he 
pulls  the  "  dear  child "  upon  his 
knee.  The  stool  on  which  he  has 
been  sitting  breaks  beneath  the 
double  weight,  and  the  discomfited 
wooer  rolls  over  upon  the  floor. 
In  these  humiliating  circumstances 
he  is  found  by  a  new  arrival — no 
less  a  personage  than  the  lieuten- 
ant-general, the  Due  de  Biron,  who 
comes  down  mercilessly  upon  Col- 
onel d'Armagnac,  when  he  snarls, 
and  would  willingly  show  his 
teeth.  No  wonder  that  the  vir- 
tuous Fanchon  becomes  somewhat 
agitated  as  she  is  hurried  forward 
from  surprise  to  surprise.  For  the 
magnificent  duke  makes  love  with 
the  graceful  manners,  but  with  the 
inflexible  resolution,  of  the  Grand 
Seigneur  of  the  period.  His  gal- 
lantry is  perfect ;  he  never  loses 
his  temper ;  and  he  treats  Fanchon 
with  airy  courtesy  and  de  haut  en 
bas,  as  a  beauty  who  ought  to  be 
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honoured  by  his  attentions,  and 
who  had  better  resign  herself  to 
be  grateful.  He  is  grieved  to  be 
constrained  to  hint  at  compulsion  ; 
but  he  has  a  dozen  lackeys  on 
duty  outside  the  door,  trained  to 
be  deaf  to  the  prayers  and  remon- 
strances of  any  prisoner.  Mean- 
time they  arrange  an  elegant  col- 
lation, which  he  hopes,  and  indeed 
insists,  that  she  shall  share  with 
him.  No  wonder  that  Fanchon 
gives  herself  up  for  lost,  and  for 
the  first  time  really  repents  her 
daring  expedition.  But  salvation 
comes  once  more,  and  when  she 
has  ceased  to  expect  it,  and  in  the 
person  of  no  less  illustrious  an  in- 
dividual than  the  Prince  de  Rohan- 
Soubise,  then  commanding  in  Beth- 
une.  The  prince  sends  the  duke 
in  turn  to  the  right-about,  after  a 
sharp  altercation  ;  and  he  proposes 
to  appropriate  the  collation  as  well 
as  the  vivandiere.  But  the  baffled 
Due  de  Biron  has  his  revenge ;  and 
Providence  is  clearly  fighting  for 
Fanchon  against  the  contending 
chiefs  of  the  French  armies.  A 
messenger  has  arrived  post-haste 
from  Marshal  Villars,  "  bloody  with 
spurring,  fiery-red  with  speed  ; " 
and  the  prince,  though  sorely 
centre  -  coeur,  can  only  obey  the 
summons.  And  although  we  have 
little  sympathy  with  the  duke  in 
the  circumstances,  we  have  been 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  ex- 
pectation, that  we  cannot  help  re- 
joicing in  the  prince's  discomfiture. 
There  is  considerable  humour  in 
the  closing  dialogue. 

"'A  mounted  messenger  from  the 
Marshal  Villars  ! '  shouted  the  duke 
to  the  prince,  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 
'  Monseigneur  must  rise  immediately ' 
— the  prince  had  sat  down  to  the 
duke's  collation — '  and  ride  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  the  headquarters  at 
Douai.  Order  of  his  Majesty  ! ' 

"'The  devil!  So  I  must  go  to 
Douai,  must  I  ? — a  ride  of  hours  ! ' 
exclaimed  the  prince,  thoroughly  taken 


aback,  now  casting  undecided  glances 
at  Fanchon,  and  again  at  the  table 
so  invitingly  spread  before  him  ;  '  and 
immediately — immediately  ? ' 

" '  Order  of  the  king,'  answered  the 
duke,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and 
slightly  bending.  'Moreover,  Mon- 
seigneur himself  has  spoken  the  words 
— duty  first :  pleasure  afterwards.' 

" '  Assuredly  ;  and  now  I  must 
practise  them  myself,'  said  the  prince, 
with  a  sigh.  'So  we  must  make  a 
start  of  it,  and  take  our  seat,  not  at 
table,  but — on  horseback.' " 

And  when  the  prince  is  loath 
to  leave  the  beauty  to  the  affec- 
tionate attentions  of  the  Due  de 
Biron,  he  is  relieved  from  his 
embarrassment  by  the  troopers 
of  Count  d'Armagnac's  regiment. 
With  the  discomfited  cornet  as 
their  spokesman,  they  have  gather- 
ed round  the  quarter  to  ask  that 
their  vivandiere  may  be  given  back 
to  them.  Never  were  semi-muti- 
neers more  welcome  to  a  general. 
The  prince  is  only  too  ready  to 
gratify  them;  and  the  duke  is 
disappointed  of  the  tete-a-tete  he 
had  already  confidently  counted 
upon. 

Fanchon,  like  her  lover  Pveinold, 
has  to  transfer  her  services  from 
the  French  to  the  Germans.  It 
need  hardly  be  said,  that  a  maiden 
so  specially  favoured  by  Provi- 
dence eludes  all  the  snares  that 
are  spread  for  her,  and  escapes 
the  slaughter  and  diseases  that 
thin  the  contending  armies.  And 
the  adventures  of  the  pair  come 
to  a  climax  in  the  lively  game  at 
cross-purposes  we  have  alluded  to, 
when  both,  in  their  bright  antici- 
pations of  the  future,  can  afford  to 
trifle  with  their  impending  bliss. 
Remold  has  been  ennobled  by  his 
sovereign  the  Elector,  who,  learn- 
ing his  love-story,  and  interested 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
condescends  to  exercise  his  sove- 
reign rights  so  as  to  promote  the 
"Comedy  of  Errors."  The  low- 
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born  miller's  son  is  formally  in- 
vested with  the  fiefs  and  dignities 
of  the  Fiirstenecker  family,  which 
have  lapsed,  in  default  of  male 
heirs,  to  the  Electorate.  Mean- 
time the  noble  Fraulein  Franzchen 
has  been  enjoying  them  in  all 
honesty ;  while  there  can  be  no 
question  of  her  right  to  her  father's 
personality.  When  she  hears  of 
her  lover's  approaching  return,  in 
ignorance  of  the  promotion  and 
dignities  conferred  on  him,  she 
dons  her  working  dress  as  maid 
of  the  mill,  with  the  intention  of 
giving  him  an  agreeable  surprise, 
leaving  a  spinster  aunt  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  castle ;  while 
Remold,  perhaps  from  the  inspira- 
tions of  latent  sympathy,  decides 
to  come  back  to  the  Wisperthal 
incognito,  sending  his  old  friend  the 
Rittmeister  Wambold  to  play  the 
Graf  in  his  place.  There  is  some 
clever  by-play  where  the  jolly  Ritt- 
meister makes  love  to  the  mature 
cMtelaine ;  but  the  point  of  the 
situation  is  in  his  frank  disgust 
when  the  maiden  of  the  mill  makes 
unmaidenly  advances  to  him.  Then 
he  exaggerates  his  soldier  -  like 
brusqueness,  resolving  that  the 
innocent  Reinold  shall  be  un- 
deceived at  any  cost.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  the  engaged  pair 
have  come  to  an  understanding, 
and  that  the  confidence  which  has 
endured  so  much  is  not  to  be 
shaken  by  misconceptions.  And 
all  mysteries  are  cleared  away  in 
the  closing  scene,  where  the  cur- 
tain comes  down  upon  general 
jubilation.  The  novel,  in  short,  is 
extremely  bright  and  readable, 
with  fun  and  pathos,  and  a  super- 
abundance of  incident.  Nor  is 
our  interest  exclusively  concen- 
trated upon  the  leading  characters. 
The  jovial  Count  of  Fiirsteneck 
is  a  capital  though  favourable  re- 
presentative of  the  Rhenish  no- 
bility of  the  period,  with  his  feel- 
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ings  and  sense  of  honour  dulled 
by  self-indulgence,  though  one  and 
the  other  may  be  touched  when 
he  is  approached  in  the  right  way. 
The  warm-hearted  and  motherly 
old  woman  of  the  mill  is  very  good, 
with  the  courage  which  is  stirred 
to  activity  by  her  affections,  and 
which  makes  her  speak  out  her 
mind  on  occasion,  without  fear  or 
favour.  The  bluff  old  Rittmeister 
we  have  already  praised ;  and  there 
is  an  admirable  peasant,  whose 
passion  for  Franzchen  plunges  him 
into  faults  which  he  bitterly  re- 
grets, but  inspires  him,  by  way  of 
atonement,  to  deeds  of  sublime 
devotion. 

'  Felicitas,'  by  Dahn,  is  likewise 
a  historical  romance,  but  it  is 
rather  a  novelette  than  a  novel. 
It  carries  us  back  to  the  decay 
of  the  Western  Empire,  when 
the  outlying  provinces  were  being 
torn  from  the  hold  of  the  feeble 
representative  of  the  Caesars,  who 
kept  his  shadowy  court  in  Raven- 
na. Weakened  garrisons  of  mon- 
grel mercenaries  with  difficulty 
held  their  own  among  the  mixed 
population  that  filled  the  cities, 
against  the  growing  audacity  of 
the  invading  barbarians.  And  the 
state  of  society  would  have  been 
even  more  deplorable,  had  not  the 
Church  been  rising  on  the  ruins  of 
the  temples ;  and  as  she  had  been 
making  proselytes  among  some  of 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Ger- 
man hordes,  was  often  able  to 
shelter  the  helpless  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cross.  Those  stir- 
ring times  offer  ample  scope  to 
the  fancy  of  the  romance  writer — 
though  it  is  never  easy  to  paint 
personages  so  remote  from  us  real- 
istically, or  to  make  us  enter  with 
interest  and  sympathy  into  the 
stormy  vicissitudes  of  their  lives. 
We  can  only  say  that  few  histor- 
ical novelists  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  Herr  Dahn  in  grap- 
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pling  with  difficulties  that  are  well- 
nigh  insurmountable.  We  do  not 
assert  that  we  feel  so  much  at 
home  with  the  inhabitants  of  Juv- 
avum,  as  if  they  had  lived  Unter 
den  Linden  in  Berlin  in  this  cen- 
tury, or  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  for  their  sommer  -frisch  to 
the  Baths  of  Nassau  or  Bohemia. 
But,  all  things  considered,  they  are 
made  very  actual  to  us  ;  and  Herr 
Dahn  has  turned  archaeological  and 
historical  researches  to  good  ac- 
count, with  hardly  a  sign  of  osten- 
tatiously parading  his  knowledge. 
The  chief  blemish  in  his  book  is 
one  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  in  speaking  generally  of 
German  historical  novels,  and  of 
'The  Mill  in  the  Wisperthal'  in 
particular.  He  idealises  beyond 
all  credibility ;  and  his  patriotic 
fancy  conjures  up  paragons  of 
chivalry  in  the  long  -  descended 
leaders  of  the  northern  tribes, 
who  were  certainly  as  bloodthirsty 
as  they  were  brave.  Though,  to 
do  him  justice,  it  is  not  with  the 
Germans  alone  that  he  idealises ; 
and  he  presents  us  to  officers  among 
the  Roman  legionaries  and  irregu- 
lars, who  were  worthy  of  the  Re- 
public in  its  iron  prime;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  too  often 
sketches  in  rose  colour,  we  cannot 
complain  of  the  lack  of  contrasts, 
in  the  way  of  blacks  and  lurid  crim- 
son. There  are  men  who  are  mon- 
sters of  atrocity  or  meanness,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  these 
cases  the  representations  might  be 
photographs — as  there  are  sacks, 
slaughterings,  fire-raising,  and  ser- 
vile revolts,  by  way  of  thickening 
the  horrors  round  the  heroine  of  the 
tale.  And  such  horrors  are  not 
only  natural,  but  indispensable  to 
anything  like  a  faithful  narrative 
of  the  fierce  border  warfare  be- 
tween the  barbarians  and  the  Im- 
perial guards  of  the  frontier.  But 
we  should  do  Herr  Dahn's  work 


grave  injustice  if  we  left  it  to  be 
supposed  that  it  was  truculently 
sensational,  or  even  a  simple  nov- 
elette of  savage  incidents  and  man- 
ners. On  the  contrary,  its  great 
charm  is  in  the  poetry  and  sen- 
timent he  has  gracefully  diffused 
through  it ;  and  the  key-note  to 
the  spirit  which  has  inspired  him 
is  to  be  sought  in  a  triple  play 
upon  the  word  that  is  his  title. 
We  may  note,  by  the  way,  that 
Herr  Dahn,  who  is  doubtless  a 
tolerably  competent  judge,  seems 
to  be  not  unconscious  of  the  merit 
of  his  book.  At  least  he  has  ded- 
icated it  to  Gottfried  Keller,  and 
Konrad  Meyer  of  Zurich  ;  and  the 
former  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  original  of  Swiss  novelists, 
and  the  author  of  the  extremely 
clever  "  Zuricher  Novellen." 

The  idea  of  Dahn's  story  came 
to  him  in  this  wise — he  tells  the 
story  very  prettily  in  his  preface. 
A  few  years  ago  he  was  engaged 
in  literary  work  at  Salzburg — in 
the  archives  of  the  town,  in  the 
library,  in  the  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties ;  and  his  studies  were  especially 
directed  to  the  events  of  the  fifth 
century.  Refreshing  himself  after 
the  toils  of  the  'day,  he  used  to 
stroll  out  in  the  balmy  summer 
evenings  in  the  environs  of  a  town 
almost  unrivalled  for  beauty  of 
situation.  "Thought  and  fancy 
were  filled  with  the  pictures  of  the 
life  and  changing  history  of  the 
last  of  the  Romans  in  these  Moun- 
tain-lands." And  thought  and 
fancy  were  fed  by  the  abundant 
remains  of  Roman  monuments, 
with  the  coins  and  inscriptions — 
for  Salzburg  had  been  a  famous 
station  of  the  legionaries,  under 
the  high-sounding  name  of  Clau- 
dium  Juvavum.  One  evening  he 
made  a  little  discovery  of  his  own. 

"  In  dreams  of  this  kind — not  with- 
out the  silently -breathed  wish  that 
one  day  I  might  decipher  for  myself 
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some  little  memorial  of  the  Roman 
age  in  this  soil  so  rarely  rich  in  mem- 
ories— I  lost  myself  of  an  evening 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  copsewood 
to  the  right  of  the  Romerstrasse,  climb- 
ing upwards  and  guided  by  the  gentle 
murmur  of  a  brook,  over  ground  pro- 
fusely strewn  with  shattered  stones  and 
pottery  ware,  thickly  overgrown  with 
the  green  of  mosses  and  ivy. 

"  But  beneath  the  covering  of  moss 
there  was  frequent  cracking  under  my 
feet.  I  repeatedly  picked  up  pieces 
of  tiles  and  pottery.  Were  they 
Roman  1  There  was  nothing  on  them 
to  lead  me  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

"I  resolved  that  on  that  day  I 
should  trace  out  the  bed  of  the 
streamlet  higher  than  I  had  done 
before,  till  possibly  I  might  find  my 
way  to  its  source,  which  I  expected 
to  be  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill  of 
moderate  height.  For  I  knew  that 
the  Romans,  with  their  peaceful  villas 
as  with  their  military  stations,  loved 
to  build  by  the  running  water. 

"It  was  hot  enough  that  summer 
evening ;  I  was  footsore  and  head- 
weary,  .  .  .  but  half-an-hour  after- 
wards I  had  gained  the  height — '  the 
Heiden-Schupf,'  as  it  was  popularly 
called.  Delightfully  numerous  and 
large  the  fragments  of  stone  had 
become  on  the  last  bit  of  ground  I 
had  crossed  :  among  them  pieces  of 
grey  and  reddish  marble,  as  they  had 
lain  there  in  shivers  through  un- 
counted centuries ;  and  it  really 
proved  to  be  as  I  had  suspected — 
right  under  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the 
fountain  bubbled  from  the  ground. 
Apparently  it  had  once  been  built 
in  with  masonry  :  in  places  the  stone- 
work was  still  recognisable, — carefully 
polished  light-grey  marble  enclosed  it 
here  and  there  in  a  graceful  setting, 
and  around  lay  strewn  innumerable 
tiles.  My  heart  beat  violently,  and 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  toil- 
some climb,  but  likewise,  I  confess 
it,  with  hopeful  expectation — I  was 
still  extremely  young — that  here  and 
to-day  either  Mercury  the  Roman,  or 
Wotan  the  German  god  of  wishes  and 
discoveries,  might  mean  to  offer  me 
at  last  the  longed-for  memorial  of  the 
Romans  of  Juvavum.  The  name  of 
the  place — the  Heiden-Schupf — went 
back  undoubtedly  to  the  Roman  occu- 
pation,— for  here  the  Heidenstrasse  is 
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called  the  Romerstrasse  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion, there  was  encouragement  in  the 
source  of  the  stream,  the  traces  of  the 
marble  basin,  the  numerous  tiles : 
then  the  sun  broke  shortly  before  his 
setting,  straight  through  the  copse- 
wood,  and  showed  me  a  tile  lying  full 
in  front  of  me — cement.  I  picked  up 
the  tile  and  examined  it :  it  was  un- 
questionably that  Roman  cement, 
which,  growing  as  hard^as  stone  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  is  so  signifi- 
cant of  the  building  of  the  Eternal 
Rome." 

Though  it  has  only  indirectly 
to  do  with  the  story,  we  have 
quoted  the  beginnings  of  the  ad- 
venture at  length,  because  it  is 
an  excellent  example  of  Herr 
Dahn's  style.  Close  to  the 
cement-covered  tile,  he  comes  upon 
a  lettered  marble;  and,  in  short, 
he  succeeds  in  deciphering,  on 
what  must  have  been  the  thresh- 
old-stone of  a  villa,  the  inscrip- 
tion— 

"  Hie  habitat  Felicit  .  .  , 

Nihil  mali  intret." 

The  evening's  research  has  proved 
doubly  fortunate  to  him.  He  has 
not  only  found  the  memorial  he 
was  seeking,  but  the  theme  for  a 
romance.  Felicitas  !  Luck — Good 
Fortune  once  dwelt  here  :  but  did 
the  fond  inscription  prove  a  spell 
to  conjure  away  the  misfortunes 
of  that  terrible  period?  "But 
stay  !  —  at  that  period  we  meet 
already  with  '  Felicitas '  as  a  wo- 
man's name :  might  the  inscrip- 
tion, perhaps,  playing  with  a 
graceful  double  entendre,  mean, 
'  Here  dwells  Good  Fortune— that 
is  to  say,  my  own  Felicitas :  let 
nothing  evil  approach  her,  over 
our  threshold.'"  And  on  that 
far-fetched  fancy  he  constructs  his 
romance ;  and  the  fair  woman 
who  bore  the  happy  name  becomes 
the  central  point  of  the  plot,  and 
of  the  interest  of  the  story.  And 
the  story  opens,  all  the  circum- 
stances considered,  with  a  bright 
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promise  of  happiness  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  villa  on  the  Heiden- 
Schupf.  The  town  of  Juvavum  is 
walled  and  well  garrisoned,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  tolerably  pros- 
perous. Art  flourishes  still,  even 
on  the  outworks  of  the  tottering 
Empire,  though  it  begins  to  be 
debased ;  and  Fulvius,  who  has 
built  the  villa,  is  a  sculptor.  The 
beautiful  young  wife  to  whom  he 
is  devoted  might  have  sat  as  his 
model  for  angels  or  goddesses.  Of 
course  he  is  not  the  only  man 
who  admires  her :  the  Roman 
tribune  commanding  in  the  place 
regards  her  with  eyes  of  lust  and 
longing.  Backed  by  his  licentious 
soldiery,  he  is  the  autocratic  mas- 
ter of  the  town,  and  we  have  too 
good  reason  to  fear  for  Felicitas. 
But  even  in  these  circumstances, 
and  in  the  general  corruption  of 
manners,  the  abuse  of  high-handed 
force  is  being  curbed.  The  tribune 
can  invoke  the  instrumentality  of 
a  usurer,  whose  advances  have 
given  him  a  hold  upon  the  rising 
artist.  And  there  is  still  more 
formidable  machinery  to  be  set  in 
motion ;  for  the  usurer,  who  has 
made  his  money  by  fraud  and 
extortion,  practises  all  the  wiles  of 
a  low  attorney.  He  happens  to 
know,  and  he  suggests  it  to  his 
friend  and  patron  the  tribune, 
that  Felicitas  is  not  legally  the 
property  of  her  husband.  She  is 
born  of  a  family  of  slaves  who 
had  been  freed,  but  the  proof 
of  their  liberation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  in  one  of  the 
frequent  conflagrations.  It  is  true 
that  a  witness  to  the  act  of  libera- 
tion is  alive  in  the  person  of 
Johannes,  the  good  priest  of  Ju- 
vavum ;  but  if  necessary  the  priest 
may  be  silenced,  and,  as  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  silenced.  We  are  pre- 
sented at  the  opening  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  wedded  felicity,  which 
seems  likely  very  soon  to  be  so 


rudely  disturbed.  And  there  is 
a  very  probable  sketch  of  the  state 
of  the  middle-class  society  of  the 
time,  in  the  talk  between  the 
bright  young  married  couple  and 
their  good  friend  and  relative 
Crispus,  who  comes  with  a  warn- 
ing of  the  troubles  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  store  for  them.  This 
Crispus  is  a  type  of  the  pre-his- 
toric  "  Philistine,"  with  a  heart  of 
gold  and  a  face  of  copper;  for, 
thanks  to  his  devotion  to  good 
living  and  the  vine,  he  is  the  very 
image  of  a  bloated  Silenus.  The 
threatening  troubles  take  terrible 
shape;  but  the  spell  on  the 
threshold  works,  as  it  continues 
to  work,  whenever  anything  "un- 
canny" comes  near  the  hausfrau. 
The  tribune,  with  his  dine  damnee 
the  money-lender,  are  brought  to 
signal  grief  when  they  attempt  to 
force  the  door  with  its  talisman ; 
for  the  great  man  slips  and  sprains 
his  leg,  while  the  artist  summarily 
sends  Mephistopheles  the  usurer  to 
the  right-about. 

The  temporary  disappointment 
of  the  tribune  could  only  have 
brought  a  delay ;  but  before  he  is 
pronounced  convalescent  he  has 
graver  matters  to  occupy  him.  The 
German  horsemen  are  at  the  gates 
of  the  town,  concealing  numbers 
and  movements  behind  the  thick 
screen  of  its  forests.  The  warriors 
of  two  separate  tribes  have  allied 
themselves,  and  Juvavum  passes 
into  their  hands  after  some  sharp 
fighting.  The  general  confusion  is 
heightened  by  a  servile  revolt, — 
for  the  slaves  seize  the  opportunity 
to  rise  against  their  oppressors. 
The  money-lender  naturally  has  to 
run  for  his  life,  and  shrewdly  seeks 
shelter  in  the  last  place  where 
people  would  be  inclined  to  look 
for  him,  namely,  at  the  horns  of 
the  altar  in  the  Christian  sanctu- 
ary. And  when  all  is  confusion 
and  horror;  when  the  Germans 
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and  the  infuriated  slaves  are  "  loot- 
ing "  the  different  quarters ;  when 
the  flames  are  rising  from  the 
streets  amid  the  shrieks  of  slaught- 
ered citizens  and  outraged  women, 
— then  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
peace  and  goodwill  is  glorified. 
Calm  in  the  Christian's  indiffer- 
ence to  death,  the  good  presbyter 
Johannes  stands  out  a  very  noble 
figure,  dominating  even  the  vic- 
tory-flushed leaders  of  the  barbar- 
ians. It  is  he  who,  forgetful  of 
former  wrongs,  extends  the  protec- 
tion of  tne  cross  to  the  miserable 
usurer,  though,  as  it  happens,  the 
grovelling  wretch  gains  nothing 
thereby,  being  murdered  in  his 
priestly  disguise  for  the  benefactor 
for  whom  he  has  been  mistaken. 
It  is  he  who,  addressing  himself 
with  fervent  eloquence  to  his  co- 
religionists among  the  slaves, 
throws  oil  upon  their  unbridled 
passions  at  the  wildest.  And  it  is 
he  who,  presenting  himself  to  the 
Germans,  cross  in  hand,  impresses 
them  with  his  saintly  dignity,  and 
makes  terms  for  the  captured  town. 
Events  so  thrilling  must  neces- 
sarily divert  the  interest,  but  it  re- 
turns again  and  again  to  concen- 
trate itself  round  the  lonely  villa 
of  the  heroine.  Her  husband,  who 
has  taken  arms  for  the  defence,  is 
missing,  and  she  has  to  do  the 
honours  to  a  couple  of  formidable 
guests,  who  might  cause  Fulvius 
almost  as  much  anxiety  as  the 
tribune.  We  assume,  of  course, 
that  the  German  strangers  will 
find  no  sympathy  within  the  villa, 
though  the  young  Liuthari,  the 
heir  to  the  ruler  of  his  tribe,  is 
as  handsome  and  gallant  a  war- 
rior as  could  be  seen  in  a  summer 
day.  His  blood  boils  hotly  in  fev- 
erish veins;  he  has  as  keen  a 
perception  of  the  Beautiful  in 
woman  as  the  sculptor ;  and  though 
he  shows  a  delicacy  of  demeanour 
beyond  all  praise,  his  suddenly  con- 
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ceived  passion  for  Felicitas  might 
prove  too  much  for  his  generosity. 
Happily  he  has  a  mentor  at  his 
elbow,  in  the  person  of  his  grizzly 
old  fosterfather  in  arms;  and  the 
respectable  Haduwalt,  an  anti- 
type of  Wambold,  looks  on  Felici- 
tas as  a  father,  and  takes  the 
charming  young  woman  under  his 
protection.  He  will  not  have  his 
gallant  young  comrade  make  a  play- 
thing of  the  shrinking  beauty;  and 
anything  more  serious  is  out  of  the 
question.  He  means  the  youth  to 
make  a  marriage  of  love  and  con- 
venience with  the  lovely  heiress  of 
a  rival  tribe.  The  upshot  is,  that 
in  entertaining  these  gentle  bar- 
barians, Felicitas  entertains  a  pair 
of  angels  unawares.  The  impas- 
sioned tribune  had  determined  on 
flight,  but  he  was  resolved  that  he 
would  not  go  without  the  sculp- 
tor's wife.  Attended  by  a  couple 
of  daring  followers,  he  pays  the 
villa  a  nocturnal  visit,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  find  its  mis- 
tress unprotected.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  he  is  fatally  deceived,  and 
his  second  attempt  at  crossing  the 
mysteriously  guarded  threshold  is 
his  last.  Heavy  with  wine  and 
an  excellent  supper,  Haduwalt, 
who  has  linked  himself  with  a 
string  to  Felicitas,  sleeps  through 
the  attempt  at  housebreaking  and 
the  subsequent  fighting.  But 
Liuthari,  who  disdains  to  call  to 
his  comrade  for  aid,  proves  himself 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  dis- 
posing of  the  tribune  as  well  as 
his  followers.  When  Fulvius  comes 
back  to  his  villa  rather  late,  all 
that  is  left  for  him  is  to  express 
his  gratitude.  His  beautiful  wife 
is  even  more  eloquent;  and  the 
city  having  been  handed  over  to 
the  victorious  Germans,  the  young 
couple  have  good  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  change 
of  masters.  The  son  of  the  chief,  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  is  more  gen- 
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erous  and  as  self-denying  as  ever. 
He  claims  the  villa  on  the  Heathen 's- 
hill  as  his  share  of  the  spoil,  and 
bestows  it  on  the  happy  occupants 
as  their  freehold.  He  assures  them 
of  his  protection,  and,  by  way  of 
guarantee,  stands  sponsor  to  their 
little  boy,  on  whom  he  bestows  a 
ring  of  priceless  value.  And  he  is 
so  far  rewarded  by  making  a  bril- 
liant marriage,  which  seems  likely 
in  all  respects  to  prove  a  happy 
one.  And  if  we  have  seemed 
latterly  to  treat  the  plot  of  the 
novelette  somewhat  lightly,  none 
the  less  is  it  exceptionally  thrilling 
and  dramatic. 

In  classifying  the  German  novels 
we  said  that,  when  not  historical 
and  archaeological,  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  peacefully  common- 
place and  domestic.  And  we  have 
a  very  creditable  specimen  of  the 
romantic  family  tale  in  'Ihr  Ein- 
ziger Bruder,'  by  W.  Heimburg. 
Though  the  author  has  written  sun- 
dry other  stories,  we  are  compelled 
to  own  that  we  have  never  before 
made  her  acquaintance  —  for  we 
venture  to  assume  from  internal 
evidence  that  W.  Heimburg  is  a 
lady.  '  Her  only  Brother '  may 
be  somewhat  spun  out ;  but  never- 
theless it  is  an  excellent  and  enter- 
taining story,  and  may  be  confi- 
dently recommended  for  family 
reading.  In  one  respect  it  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  '  Only  a  Word ' 
and  « The  Mill  in  the  Wisperthal.' 
Here  we  have  no  disregard  of 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  :  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  sensational 
business  is  transacted  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  venerable  residence 
on  the  storm  -  beaten  shores  of 
the  North  Sea.  The  various  in- 
cidents and  episodes  have  their 
rise  in  the  ordinary  play  of  feel- 
ing or  passion ;  and  any  further 
effects  are  only  to  be  found  in 
sketches  of  old  -  fashioned  man- 
ners, or  descriptions  of  half-savage 


nature.  The  story  sounds  true ;  it 
is  the  more  impressive  that  it  is 
simple  ;  and  yet  there  is  something 
of  trickery,  or  rather  of  the  arti- 
ficial, in  the  style,  which  strikes 
us  as  being  artistically  overdone. 
There  is  an  almost  invariable  coin- 
cidence between  the  action  of  the 
story  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
We  may  foresee  that  we  are  to 
have  a  tale  of  trouble  and  suffer- 
ing, from  the  opening  study  of  the 
secluded  locality  where  the  scenes 
are  to  be  laid.  The  novel  begins 
tellingly  enough  : — 

"  A  violent  storm  had  raged  all 
through  the  day,  and  seemed  now, 
in  the  twilight  that  was  fast  settling 
down,  to  be  bursting  through  all  the 
bounds  that  had  been  set  to  its  fury. 
It  swept  straight  from  the  North  Sea 
over  the  broad  heath  of  Luneburg, 
and  dashed  itself  against  the  grey 
walls  of  the  '  Herren-haus,'  shook  the 
mighty  elm-trees  in  the  garden,  rustled 
in  the  shrubs,  and  stripped  the  last 
of  those  yellow  leaves  from  the  bare 
branches,  which  the  November  frosts 
had  still  left  on  them." 

And  subsequently,  whenevertrouble 
is  impending  over  any  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  "  Herren-haus,"  there 
comes  another  violent  storm  from 
the  sea,  or  else  a  heavy  canopy 
of  rain  clouds  draws  over  the  lour- 
ing heavens ;  while,  when  fortune 
throws  her  gleams  of  light  across 
their  paths,  these  are  sure  to  come 
in  the  material  form  of  soul-cheer- 
ing sunshine.  There  is  all  the  less 
reason  that  a  theatrical  style  of 
appropriate  sensation  should  be 
overdone,  since  the  very  probable 
events  of  the  tale  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  quiet  excitement.  We 
are  interested  from  the  first  in 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  manor- 
house  ;  they  enlist  our  sympathies 
by  their  good  old-fashioned  Ger- 
man kindliness  and  simplicity  of 
manners ;  and  we  feel  personally 
concerned  in  the  misunderstand- 
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ings  which  drove  them  to  infinite 
trouble,  by  destroying  their  domes- 
tic harmony.  In  fact,  in  the  novel, 
as  its  title  might  perhaps  imply, 
the  strong  family  affections  of  the 
German  race  are  glorified,  and  even 
exaggerated.  The  heroine,  Anna 
Maria  von  Hegewitz,  has  the  maid- 
enly makings  of  a  perfect  haus 
frau  in  her.  She  is  ardently  affec- 
tionate, and  yet  thoroughly  practi- 
cal. She  loves  her  only  brother 
the  Baron  with  such  an  intensity 
of  devotion,  that  it  would  seem 
she  has  no  heart  to  spare  for  any 
other  mortal — though  that,  as  it 
turns  out,  would  be  a  misconcep- 
tion. She  is  his  head  housekeeper 
within  doors ;  she  is  his  chief 
bailiff  without.  Within,  she  al- 
ways goes  about  soberly  attired 
in  a  housekeeper's  apron,  with  a 
basket  of  cupboard-keys  slung  to 
her  waist :  without,  she  superin- 
tends the  dairy  and  poultry  de- 
partments ;  she  balances  the  farm- 
books  with  the  quickness  of  a  pro- 
fessional accountant,  and  gives  all 
instructions  to  the  farming -men 
during  her  brother's  brief  absences. 
She  enjoys  perfect  health;  she  is 
exceedingly  handsome.  "We  need 
hardly  say  that  she  has  no  idea  of 
nerves;  and,  in  short,  with  her 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  and  the 
ancient  blood  of  the  Hegewitzes  in 
her  veins,  she  is  the  genuine  hero- 
ine of  a  German  domestic  novel. 

And  the  readers  of  the  romance 
are  permitted  to  have  an  insight 
into  her  real  character,  which  is 
denied  to  those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  her.  We  know  her 
to  conceal  passionate  emotions  un- 
der an  apparently  phlegmatic  ex- 
terior, and  to  rise  unpretentiously 
to  sublime  heights  of  self-denial, 
while  all  the  time  she  is  the  victim 
of  most  irritating  misconceptions. 
She  is  pledged  to  devote  her  life 
to  her  only  brother;  but  she  had 
made  her  arrangements  in  ignor- 


ance of  a  woman's  nature.  The 
Baron  von  Sturmer,  a  near  country 
neighbour,  has  paid  her  court,  and 
she  has  discovered  that  she  loves 
even  more  than  she  respects  him. 
He  comes  to  tell  her  that  he  can 
never  be  happy  without  her ;  and 
being  willing  enough  to  believe 
him,  she  has  not  the  heart  to  con- 
demn him  to  misery.  The  love 
that  has  warmed  her  into  agitating 
emotion  seems  to  give  the  beloved 
object  the  first  claim  on  her.  All 
things  considered,  she  would  have 
undoubtedly  said  "  Yes,"  had  she 
not  happened  to  overhear  a  confi- 
dential conversation.  They  say 
that  listeners  never  hear  any  good 
of  themselves ;  in  this  case,  the 
listener  heard  nothing  good  for 
herself.  Her  probable  engagement 
has  been  broken  to  her  brother  by 
an  old  aunt,  who  lives  with  them 
in  the  position  of  a  mother.  Klaus 
von  Hegewitz  has  a  noble  nature, 
and  is  capable  of  selfishly  blighting 
his  sister's  prospects.  But  in  the 
surprise  of  an  entirely  unexpected 
communication  in  a  man's  natural 
self-seeking,  he  grumbles  at  his  ap- 
proaching loss.  He  reminds  his 
aunt  how  he  himself  had  parted 
from  a  woman  he  had  dearly  loved 
because  he  would  not  be  separated 
from  the  little  sister  his  mother 
had  recommended  to  him  on  her 
deathbed.  Anna  Maria  shudders 
and  nearly  swoons ;  but  she  has 
heard  enough.  Crushing  back  her 
feelings  into  her  aching  breast,  she 
goes  away  to  give  her  suitor  his 
dismissal.  Stiirmer,  who  had  count- 
ed on  a  very  different  answer,  takes 
his  departure  in  a  violent  reaction 
of  feeling,  believing  Fraulein  von 
Hegewitz  to  be  as  cold  as  she 
appears  ;  and  even  her  brother,  on 
second  thoughts,  by  a  cruel  irony 
of  destiny,  comes  to  an  identically 
similar  conclusion,  in  his  astonish- 
ment at  her  refusing  so  eligible  an 
offer.  So  that  Anna  Maria,  by  her 
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act  of  self-devotion,  has  loosened  the 
tie  she  refused  to  break. 

She  had  cast  all  her  hopes  of 
a  cheerful  worldly  future  to  the 
winds,  in  the  belief  that  her  brother 
was  a  confirmed  bachelor ;  and  she 
had  consoled  herself  with  the 
thought  of  being  his  perpetual 
friend  and  comforter.  Any  mar- 
riage he  could  possibly  have  made 
would  have  jarred  and  shocked  her; 
but  she  could  never  have  dreamed 
of  the  trials  and  torments  in  store 
for  her.  Klaus's  good  nature  and 
gratitude  have  welcomed  undertheir 
roof  the  child-daughter  of  an  old 
Italian  tutor.  The  little  Susanna  is 
not  only  a  roturiere  by  birth,  but  she 
has  Bohemian  blood  in  her  veins. 
Her  mother  had  figured  on  the 
stage,  and  had  been  very  little 
"  better  than  she  should  be." 
Susanna  takes  after  her  maternal 
parent.  As  she  grows  up,  she  be- 
comes more  and  more  bewitching  ; 
but  she  is  volatile,  capricious,  and 
cold-hearted.  If  like  in  love  draws 
to  unlike,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  grave  and  good-natured 
Baron  von  Hegewitz  should  be 
attracted  by  the  charms  of  his 
adopted  daughter,  when  they  were 
habitually  thrown  together  in  the 
dull  old  manor-house.  And  it  is 
equally  conceivable  that  the  notable 
Anna  Maria,  who  could  not  train 
her  young  pupil  to  the  mysteries 
of  housewifery,  and  who  was  far 
less  susceptible  to  feminine  beauty, 
while  she  positively  detested  femi- 
nine wiles,  should  be  unable  to 
enter  into  her  brother's  feelings. 
His  weakness  has  shaken  her  idol, 
if  it  has  not  shattered  it ;  but,  do 
what  she  will,  she  cannot  prevent 
the  marriage.  Von  Hegewitz,  who 
loves  with  all  the  depth  of  a  de- 
liberate nature,  will  be  master  in 
his  own  house  ;  and  he  looks  upon 
his  sister's  prepossessions  as  pre- 
judices. So  he  marries  Susanna, 
and  weds  himself  to  misery. 

VOL.  CXXXI1I. NO.  DCCCXI. 


Not  that  the  little  Italian  is 
painted  as  one  of  the  fiend-women 
— those  favourites  with  the  old  Ger- 
man romancists — who  hide  diabol- 
ical instincts  under  appearances  of 
candour,  and  develop  their  poison- 
ous fangs  with  their  growth.  She 
is  simply  capricious  and  heartless, 
as  we  have  described  her.  She  is 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  devo- 
tion of  an  honourable  man,  though 
she  delights  in  displaying  her  in- 
fluence over  him  by  her  exigencies ; 
and  naturally  she  can  never  resist 
a  flirtation.  So  she  brings  Baron 
von  Stunner  to  her  pretty  feet, 
while  he  is  still  in  ignorance  that 
she  is  betrothed  to  his  dearest 
friend.  When  Stunner  discovers 
the  truth,  his  honour  saves  him, 
and  he  seeks  safety  from  his  tem- 
porary delirium  in  flight.  A  French 
novelist  would  have  undoubtedly 
precipitated  events  by  compromis- 
ing the  pair,  after  Susanna  had 
given  her  hand  to  Von  Hegewitz ; 
but  here  we  recognise  the  superior 
purity  of  German  feminine  inspira- 
tion, which  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
avoid  pitch  and  petroleum.  The 
author  is  content  with  simply  kill- 
ing the  noble-minded  Klaus,  by 
making  him  catch  a  mortal  illness, 
when  gratifying  a  childish  whim  of 
his  wife's.  And  after  all,  Susanna, 
who  is  as  little  capable  of  remorse 
as  of  real  affection,  simply  seeks 
distraction  and  consolation  in 
change  of  scene  ;  and  throwing  the 
charge  of  her  new-born  bi^by  upon 
its  aunt,  goes  to  the  Riviera,  where 
she  marries  a  rich  Englishman. 
Then,  and  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
we  were  delighted  to  find  that 
Anna  Maria's  self-sacrifices  were  to 
be  rewarded.  Stunner,  who  has 
been  disenchanted  by  prolonged 
absence,  and  who  has  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  had  been  somewhat 
hasty  in  his  impressions  as  to  the 
coldness  of  Fraulein  von  Hegewitz's 
nature,  strives  again  to  warm  the 
3  B 
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household  beauty  into  a  responsive 
glow,  and  this  time  he  has  no 
reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of 
success. 

There  is  homely  comedy,  pathos 
too,  and  much  of  human  nature  as 
well,  in  some  of  the  scenes  which 
describe  the  troubles  of  Anna  Maria, 
when  the  Baron  had  already  fallen 
in  love  with  Susanna,  and  while  he 
and  his  sister  were  playing  at  cross- 
purposes.  The  Frauleinwas  doing 
her  best  to  -educate  a  penniless  girl 
who  had  her  own  way  to  make  in 
the  world ;  but  the  Baron  was 
looking  on  indignantly  at  the  hu- 
miliations of  a  suffering  angel. 
Klaus  is  unbosoming  himself  to 
his  old  aunt. 

" '  See'st  thou,  aunt !  I  had  believed 
nothing  in  the  world  could  change  me 
now.  I  fancied  I  had  become  a  quiet, 
peaceable  man  ;  but  every  one  of  my 
nerves  has  thrilled,  since  it  has  been 
borne  in  upon  me,  how  abominably 
that  girl  was  treated.  Once,  as  a 
little  boy,  I  had  to  look  on  in  helpless 
indignation  while  two  great  lads  tor- 
tured a  cockchafer ;  they  had  scram- 
bled up  a  tree,  because  I  had  bitten 
and  scratched  them.  My  small  limbs 
could  not  carry  me  up  after  them  ; 
but  my  speechless  rage,  the  over- 
powering emotion  in  my  childish  heart, 
I  have  never  forgotten  to  this  day. 
And  it  was  precisely  the  same  thing 
when  I  heard  those  childish  feet  per- 
petually tripping  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  house,  now  on  the  kit- 
chen-stairs and  again  in  the  passages. 
Do  you  fancy  I  have  been  able  to 
forget  how  she  grew  continually  more 
and  more  wearied,  when  Anna  Maria's 
merciless  voice  was  ringing  in  my 
ears,  "  Here,  Susanna  !  "  or  "  Come, 
then,  Susanna,  quick  ;  we  must  go 
down  to  the  milk-cellar!"'" 


[May 

But  if  Susanna  had  to  complain 
of  much  well-meant  severity,  she 
was  avenged  when  Sturmer,  in 
ignorance  of  her  engagement,  had 
come  to  make  her  proposals,  while 
the  Fraulein  Anna  Maria  believed 
that  the  formally-announced  visit 
was  meant  for  her.  Anna  Maria 
and  her  aunt  talk  the  Baron's  note 
over,  never  doubting  of  his  mean- 
ing ;  and  the  business-like  young 
lady  of  the  "  Herren  -  haus  "  has 
been  transformed  by  her  brighten- 
ing prospects  into  a  beaming  angel 
of  love  and  light.  When  she  reads 
the  missive  of  the  man  whom 
she  believes  to  be  her  lover,  she 
forgets  her  reason  and  all  her 
self -composure.  "  The  letter  flut- 
tered to  the  floor,  her  flaxen  head 
buried  itself  in  my  lap,  and 
her  arms  silently  stole  round  me. 
'  Tante,  ach,  Tante ! '  she  stam- 
mered out." 

The  subsequent  disillusioning 
was  the  more  terribly  cruel.  "  I 
see  her  now  so  clearly  before  me  in 
that  moment ;  Anna  Maria,  as  she 
gripped  so  firmly  to  the  back  of  a 
chair,  deadly  pale  to  the  very  lips ; 
Sturmer  near  her  with  his  looks 
riveted  on  Susanna;  Brockelman 
standing  behind  them  with  the 
lamp."  Such  are  some  stray  speci- 
mens of  the  style  of  a  story  which 
is  worked  up  ingeniously,  though 
with  somewhat  wearisome  reitera- 
tion, to  a  highly  emotional  climax. 
And  although  we  have  had  to  own 
to  having  no  previous  knowledge  of 
"W.  Heimburg"  and  her  novels, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  improve 
our  acquaintance  with  her  on  any 
future  occasion. 
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Two  years  have  now  rolled  by 
since  the  grave  at  Hughenden 
closed  over  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  On  the  second 
anniversary  of  his  death,  in  the 
presence  of  a  mixed  assemblage, 
representing  every  type  and  phase 
of  English  active  and  reflective 
life,  and  embracing  men  of  all 
political  parties,  his  statue  was 
unveiled  by  loving  and  reverent 
hands,  and  henceforth  will  con- 
vey to  the  passers-by  some  just 
idea  of  what  was  the  outward  form 
of  the  patriot  -  statesman,  whom, 
discarded  in  a  moment  of  petulant 
caprice,  the  English  people  would 
gladly,  were  it  possible,  recall  to 
power  and  leadership.  Of  the 
affecting  incidents  of  that  cere- 
monial it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
speak.  They  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  had  the  privilege 
to  witness  it;  and  they  testified  more 
than  the  most  eloquent  of  sermons 
or  addresses  to  the  deep,  wide,  and 
enduring  sense  of  national  loss 
entertained  throughout  the  empire. 
This  statue,  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, has  thus  taken  precedence,  in 
point  of  time,  of  that  which  by  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to 
be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
•Why  works  of  this  kind  undertaken 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  should 
occupy  a  longer  time  in  construc- 
tion than  those  originated  by  private 
effort,  is  a  subject  of  curious  specula- 
tion :  of  the  fact,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  instance  is  that  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  St 
Paul's  in  1852.  The  tomb  in  the 
crypt  was  not  closed  over  the  hero's 
coffin  till  the  spring  of  1858,  and 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner, who  was  responsible  for 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  former 


year,  after  an  exile  of  five  years 
from  office,  to  witness  in  the  same 
official  capacity,  in  conjunction 
with  the  present  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  authorities  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  concluding  cere- 
mony of  that  august  and  memor- 
able burial.  But  still  longer  and 
more  remarkable  was  the  delay 
which  occurred  in  completing  and 
erecting  the  monument  to  the 
great  Duke  in  the  cathedral  itself. 
The  causes  of  that  delay  are  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  Hansard 
and  the  records  of  the  Office  of 
Works;  but  before  they  were  re- 
moved, the  artist,  a  man  of  rare 
genius,  died  of  worry  and  a  broken 
heart,  and  the  monument,  though 
erected,  is  still  unfinished,  and  is 
deprived  of  its  full  effect  by  a 
singularly  inappropriate  wooden 
screen,  which  mars  its  appearance, 
but  which  the  cathedral  authorities 
decline  to  remove.  These  thoughts, 
however,  springing  out  of  the  cere- 
mony of  April  19th,  must  not 
lead  us  into  aesthetic  polemics, 
though  a  most  •  interesting,  and 
possibly  useful,  paper  might  be 
written  on  the  injury  done  to  art 
and  artists  by  Government  patron- 
age and  supervision  under  a  politi- 
cal system  such  as  ours.  The  late 
Prince  Consort,  once  deploring  the 
evil  fate  which  had  befallen  so 
many  public  works  in  London,  was 
told  by  his  interlocutor,  the  then 
First  Commissioner,  that  it  was 
the  artistic  price  paid  for  the  bless- 
ing of  constitutional  government; 
and  the  Prince,  with  his  accus- 
tomed good  sense,  accepted  the  ex- 
planation. Turning,  then,  from  the 
statue  of  our  illustrious  leader,  let 
us  consider  very  shortly  the  pres- 
ent aspect  of  affairs  under  the 
management  of  his  successful 
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traducers     and    unsuccessful    suc- 
cessors. 

In  ordinary  times,  May-Day  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  close  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion ;  and  on  all  grounds — social, 
political,  and  physical — it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  year  a  determined 
stand  will  be  made  against  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  extending  the 
session  into  September,  in  order  to 
enable  Ministerial  orators  to  boast 
of  the  number  of  Bills  turned  into 
Acts  during  the  dog-days.  After 
devoting  a  whole  autumnal  ses- 
sion to  manipulating  the  rules  and 
forms  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  they  thought  fit,  Ministers  can 
no  longer  throw  the  blame  of  their 
own  mismanagement,  as  they  have 
done  during  the  last  two  years,  on 
the  House,  or  any  section  of  it ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  House 
gave  a  second  reading  to  their 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  after  one  night's 
debate,  and  passed  all  the  stages 
of  their  startling  Explosives  Bill 
in  less  than  an  hour,  ought  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  for  prompt 
legislation  of  even  Mr  Labouchere. 
But  with  all  these  elements  of 
legislative  success  in  their  favour, 
the  Government  of  all  the  Talents 
and  all  the  Virtues  do  not  occupy 
a  triumphant  position  at  this  the 
turning-point  of  their  fourth  ses- 
sion. In  Parliament  their  chariot- 
wheels  drag  but  slowly;  in  the 
country,  as  election  after  election 
testifies,  they  are  steadily  losing 
ground.  Abroad,  in  India,  in  the 
Colonies,  their  policies  are  perpetu- 
ally failing,  and  doubt,  perplexity, 
and  confusion  attend  their  plans. 
The  French  Treaty  of  Commerce 
and  the  Convention  of  Praetoria 
having  broken  down,  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  these  politic 
schemers  that  a  fine  show  of  dip- 
lomatic energy  might  be  made,  and 
an  apparent  check — on  paper — be 
given  to  reviving  French  acquisi- 


tiveness, by  the  concoction  of  a 
Treaty  with  Portugal,  by  which 
that  venerable  little  State  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  our  old 
friend  Major  Longbow's  kingdom 
of  Congo,  —  possession  which  we 
had  no  more  right  to  give  than  it 
had  to  take ;  but,  alas  !  the  scheme 
got  wind  prematurely,  and  Man- 
chester in  the  person  of  Mr 
Jacob  Bright,  and  Liverpool  in 
that  of  Mr  Whitley,  having  ex- 
posed and  denounced  it,  Mr  Glad- 
stone meekly  bowed  his  head  to 
the  commercial  and  philanthropic 
storm  he  had  raised,  and  the  Congo 
Treaty,  with  its  surrender  of  the 
thirteen  tribes  with  whom  we  have 
engagements,  has  gone  the  way  of 
the  French  Treaty  of  Commerce 
and  the  Prsetoria  Convention. 

Half  the  time  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session, 
Lord  Hartington  was  disposed  to 
allow  to  our  occupation  of  Egypt 
has  already  passed,  and  every  re- 
port from  that  country  postpones 
still  further  the  date  of  our  de- 
parture. Whether  the  ingenious 
paper  constitution  which  the  ready 
wit  of  Lord  Duflerin  has  excogi- 
tated, and  the  oriental  indifier- 
entism  of  the  Khedive  and  his  ad- 
visers promptly  accepted,  will  work 
while  supported  by  the  bayonets 
and  sabres  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  is 
extremely  doubtful ;  but  that  it  will 
suddenly  collapse  so  soon  as  that 
support  is  withdrawn  is  absolutely 
certain,  and  of  that  certainty  no  one 
is  more  convinced  than  Lord  Dufier- 
in himself.  The  whole  pith  of  his 
lengthy  and  rhetorical  despatch  lies 
in  a  couple  of  sentences  towards 
its  close  :  "A  great  part  of  what 
we  are  about  to  inaugurate  will  be 
of  necessity  tentative  and  experi- 
mental. This  is  especially  true 
as  regards  the  indigenous  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  the  new  political 
institutions,  both  of  which  will 
have  to  be  worked  by  persons  the 
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majority  of  whom  will  be  without 
experience  or  instruction.  Had  I 
been  commissioned  to  place  affairs 
in  Egypt  on  the  footing  of  an 
Indian  subject  State,  the  outlook 
would  have  been  different.  The 
masterful  hand  of  a  Resident  would 
have  quickly  bent  everything  to 
his  will,  and  in  the  space  of  five 
years  we  should  have  greatly  added 
to  the  material  wealth  and  well- 
being  of  the  country  by  the  exten- 
sion of  its  cultivated  area,  and 
the  consequent  expansion  of  its 
revenue ;  by  the  partial  if  not  the 
total  abolition  of  the  corvee  and 
slavery,  the  establishment  of  jus- 
tice, and  other  beneficent  reforms."1 
For  reasons — into  the  merits  of 
which  we  need  not  enter,  and  which 
are  shortly  given  by  Lord  Dufferin 
— another  plan  has  been  adopted, 
of  the  success  of  which  the  only 
chance  lies  in  the  indefinite  pro- 
longation of  our  armed  occupation 
— at  the  expense,  it  is  true,  of  the 
unfortunate  Fellaheen,  who  will 
thus  be  charged  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  two  armies,  both,  it  is 
likewise  true,  commanded  by  emi- 
nent English  generals.  The  whole 
situation  is  one  of  admirable  in- 
consistency and  absurdity,  and 
affords  an  eloquent  commentary  on 
the  non-intervention  homilies  of 
the  Mid  -  Lothian  campaign.  If 
Mr  Gladstone  should  this  autumn 
visit  his  sorely-tried  constituents, 
we  would  suggest  three  questions 
to  be  put  to  him  :  1st,  Why  did 
he  invade  Egypt  ?  2d,  Why  does 
he  remain  in  armed  occupation  of 
the  country?  and  3d,  When  does 
he  intend  to  leave  it?  If  Mr 
Bright  could  be  induced  to  be 
present  when  those  questions  are 
asked  and  answered,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  considerable 
interest  and  excitement  would  en- 
sue. 


In  India  Lord  Ripon,  a  vain  and 
weak  man,  having  succeeded  in 
embroiling  the  natives  with  the 
Europeans,  appears  inclined  to 
fly  before  the  storm  he  has  raised, 
and  to  leave  to  his  successor  the 
irksome,  possibly  dangerous,  task 
of  allaying  it.  As  in  Ireland,  so 
in  India,  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  set  class  against  class, 
race  against  race,  and  has  shaken 
the  basis  on  which  confidence  in 
our  rule,  and,  consequently,  a  free 
employment  of  capital  in  indus- 
trial enterprises,  depend.  The 
great  work  which,  during  Lord 
Lytton's  viceroyalty,  Sir  Richard 
Temple  was  so  actively  and  suc- 
cessfully pressing  forward,  the 
railway  to  Quetta,  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  official  apologist  of 
the  present  Indian  administration, 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  in  the  remark- 
able letter  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Times '  on  April  6,  urges  the  re- 
commencement of  that  work  as 
essential  to  our  obvious  interests  in 
that  part  of  our  Empire.  As  time 
rolls  on,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  frontier  policy 
of  Lord  Lytton  was  in  its  cardinal 
points  right  and  wise,  and  that  the 
rapid  and  alarming  progress  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia  can  only  be 
successfully  encountered  by  a  re- 
currence to  it. 

Of  the  pitiable  condition  of  our 
sovereignty  in  the  Transvaal,  were 
it  not  for  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
fortunate natives,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  speak  without  laughing; 
and  the  lengthened  debates,  and 
cloudy  and  self-contradictory  ex- 
planations and  apologies  of  the 
Government,  serve  only  to  prove 
the  practical  folly  as  well  as  the 
deep  disgrace  of  the  humiliating 
surrender  at  Prsetoria. 

Those  debates  have  done  some- 
thing more.  -  They  have  shown  the 
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two  statesmen,  whom  we  indicated 
in  a  previous  number  as,  barring  Mr 
Gladstone,  the  two  most  powerful 
men  on  the  Whig-Radical  side  of 
the  House,  Mr  Forster  and  Mr 
Goschen,  in  complete  accord  against 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  South  Africa.  That  con- 
junction is  full  of  interest  and 
import  for  the  future.  As  if  to 
emphasise  his  dissent  from  that 
policy,  Mr  Goschen  rose  to  answer 
the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  although  he  failed 
then  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye, 
his  speech,  delivered  a  little  later, 
did  traverse,  and  was  felt  by  the 
House  to  traverse,  the  whole  line 
of  policy  and  conduct  embodied  in 
Mr  Chamberlain's  speech  and  Mr 
Gladstone's  resolution.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  since  Mr  Forster's  re- 
signation this  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  he  and  Mr  Goschen  have 
together  opposed  the  Government : 
will  it  be  the  last1?  and  if  not, 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
combination  on  the  heterogeneous 
array  which  still,  though  in  dimin- 
ished numbers,  and  with  many 
searchings  of  heart,  follow  Mr 
Gladstone's  tortuous  and  ignoble 
lead?  The  gossip  of  the  lob- 
bies, to  which  Mr  Chamberlain 
appealed  at  Birmingham  in  sup- 
port of  his  mendacious  charge  of 
intentional  obstruction  against  the 
Tory  party,  bears  constant  witness 
to  the  want  of  certainty  and  direct- 
ness of  purpose  which  now  charac- 
terise the  leadership  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone. Of  this  his  treatment  of 
the  Transvaal  question  and  the 
Affirmation  Bill  are  signal  proofs. 
When  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  early 
in  the  Session,  gave  notice  of  a  vote 
of  censure  on  his  Transvaal  policy, 
and  asked,  according  to  custom, 
for  a  day  on  which  it  could  be  dis- 
cussed, Mr  Gladstone  evaded  the 
demand :  when  Mr  Gorst  brought 
forward  his  more  limited  motion 


for  protecting  the  two  Bechuana 
chiefs,  and  Mr  Cartwright  had  for- 
mulated a  colourless  amendment  to 
it,  and  had  proposed  it  from  a  back 
bench  behind  the  Government,  the 
Liberal  flock  believed  that  the 
member  for  Oxfordshire  was  to  be 
their  bell-wether,  after  whom  they 
should  troop  victoriously,  if  not 
gloriously,  into  the  division  lobby  : 
but,  to  their  surprise,  the  Prime 
Minister,  after  subjecting  the 
phraseology  of  motion  and  amend- 
ment to  a  minute  and  searching 
criticism,  accepted  only  the  pre- 
amble of  the  latter,  and  tacked  to 
it  a  recognition  of  the  inability  of 
the  Transvaal  Government  to  re- 
strain their  lawless  subjects  on  the 
western  frontier,  together  with  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  would  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  interests  of 
the  ruined  chiefs.  Mr  Gladstone 
having  thus  chosen  his  battle- 
ground, and  fixed  a  distant  morn- 
ing sitting  for  the  fray,  Parlia- 
ment adjourned  for  the  Easter 
holidays. 

Before  the  debate  was  resumed, 
an  agent,  accredited  or  unaccredit- 
ed, of  the  Transvaal  Government, 
in  the  person  of  its  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, arrived  in  England,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Mr  Gladstone  announc- 
ed his  intention  of  expunging  from 
his  amendment  all  reference  to  the 
inability  of  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment to  restrain  its  unruly  subjects. 
The  Ministerial  battle-ground  being 
thus  shifted,  the  fight  was  recom- 
menced on  the  13th  ult.  Of  the 
debate  itself  we  will  only  say  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  attack 
or  the  defence  was  the  more  dam- 
aging to  the  Ministerial  position  ; 
but  this  we  desire  to  note,  that  at 
the  close  of  it  Mr  Gladstone  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  withdraw  his 
luckless  amended  amendment,  for 
which  not  a  word  had  been  said, 
and  which  the  usually  docile  Mr 
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Cartwright  had  expressly   repudi- 
ated. 

Similar  fickleness  and  pliability 
are  observable  in  his  management 
of  the  Affirmation  Bill.  As  intro- 
duced and  explained  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General, it  loyally  fulfilled  the 
contract  entered  into  with  Mr 
Bradlaugh  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  and  would,  on  its  becoming 
law,  have  permitted  that  gentle- 
man, without  a  further  appeal  to 
his  constituents  at  Northampton, 
to  take  his  seat ;  but  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  three  kingdoms  was 
aroused  by  the  proposed  transac- 
tion, and  the  hitherto  tractable 
Scotch  members  showed  signs  of 
rebellion.  In  answer,  therefore,  to 
a  question  put  by  Mr  M 'Lagan,  the 
Attorney-General  announced  that 
he  would,  in  Committee,  deprive 
the  Bill  of  its  retrospective  char- 
acter, and  make  it  conform  to  the 
precedent  of  1828.  We  would 
respectfully  ask  whether  Mr  Brad- 
laugh  and  Mr  Labouchere  regard 
the  Bill  thus  altered  as  fulfilling 
the  agreement  by  virtue  of  which 
Mr  Bradlaugh  withdrew  his  co- 
horts, and  abstained  from  troubling 
his  perplexed  patrons  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session?  The  conces- 
sion may  buy  off  a  certain  amount 
of  opposition  on  the  Ministerial 
benches,  but  it  will  fail  to  divest 
the  Bill  of  its  purely  Bradlaughian 
character  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
secure  the  gratitude  and  support  of 
that  gentleman  and  his  friends  on 
the  other.  Meanwhile  Whitsun- 
tide is  approaching,  and  the  Brad- 
laugh  Relief  Bill  has  not  yet  been 
read  a  second  time.  The  tactics 
which  have  inspired  this  delay  are 
obvious,  and  are  observable  in  the 
arrangement  of  other  Ministerial 
measures.  They  consist  in  pressing 
forward  the  least  debateable  bills, 
and  retarding  to  the  last  moment 
those  which  are  likely  to  encounter 
serious  opposition,  so  that  when 


Parliament  is  weary  a  rush  may 
be  made  with  them,  and  a  fictitious 
and  artificial  agitation  be  excited 
in  the  country  to  overbear  opposi- 
tion in  either  House.  The  Cau- 
cuses and  Liberal  Associations 
have,  in  this  matter,  shown  their 
hand  a  little  too  soon;  and  their 
diverting  appeal  to  Mr  Gladstone 
to  keep  Parliament  sitting  until  all 
the  measures  mentioned  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  have  become  law 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  treated  with 
just  contempt. 

If,  indeed,  we  may  venture  upon 
a  word  of  advice  to  the  Opposition 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it 
would  be  to  disregard  utterly  all 
threats  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  feeling  out  of  doors  is  in 
favour  of  Radical  changes,  or  the 
maintenance,  at  any  price,  of  the 
existing  Government.  The  whole 
of  the  contentious  measures,  con- 
stituting their  stock-in-trade  for 
the  present  Session,  beginning  with 
the  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill,  and  end- 
ing with  that  for  the  better  gov- 
ernment of  the  metropolis,  may 
be  rejected  without  ruffling  the 
public  composure.  Should  any 
such  catastrophe  befall  the  legis- 
lative efforts  of  the  Ministry,  they 
can,  if  they  choose,  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  ;  and  the  Tory  party 
need  not  fear  the  result. 

A  slight  reference  to  recent  elec- 
tions, and  a  cursory  study  of 
recent  political  meetings,  will  jus- 
tify this  language  on  our  part. 
Excluding  Liverpool,  on  both  sides, 
the  seats  gained  by  the  Tory  party 
since  1880  are  12,  those  gained  by 
their  opponents  2,  leaving  a  net 
balance  in  our  favour  of  10  seats ; 
while  of  the  seats  temporarily  dis- 
franchised for  bribery,  5  were  held 
by  Tories,  7  by  Radicals.  Exclud- 
ing, therefore,  the  confusing  ele- 
ment of  the  Home  Rulers,  the  case 
as  between  Tories  and  Radicals, 
stands  thus:  In  1880,  Radicals, 
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353;  Tories,  239 — majority,  114. 
In  1883:  Radicals,  336;  Tories, 
244 — majority,  92, — a  diminution 
of  itself  sufficient  to  mark  a  de- 
cided change  in  the  electoral  mind ; 
but  a  little  examination  of  the  facts 
shows  that  the  change  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  part  of  the  country,  or 
to  any  particular  class  of  constitu- 
encies. From  Buteshire  to  Corn- 
wall, from  little  Evesham  to  popu- 
lous North  Durham,  the  Tory  tide 
has  steadily  advanced ;  nor  is  it 
observable  only  in  contested  elec- 
tions, but  is  clearly  discernible  in 
seats  like  Westminster  and  Pres- 
ton, retained  without  a  fight ;  like 
Haddingtonshire,  Mid  Cheshire, 
Cambridge  University,  and  Wigan, 
held  by  increased  majorities;  while 
the  gain,  without  a  fight,  of  the 
principal  commercial  seaport  of  the 
South,  following  the  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Salisbury,  demonstrates  the 
strength  of  the  political  reaction 
in  the  south  of  England.  That 
Lord  Salisbury  should  have  been 
well  received  in  the  hardware 
capital  ought  not  to  surprise  any 
6ne  acquainted  with  the  real  feel- 
ings and  disposition  of  English 
working  people ;  but  that  his  re- 
ception should  have  been  of  so 
enthusiastic  a  character  as  to  ex- 
tract from  Mr  Chamberlain  that 
exhibition  of  malignant  vulgarity 
which  has  been  gibbeted  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  could  hardly  have 
been  expected.  The  Caucus  must 
indeed  be  trembling  in  its  cradle 
when  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  impelled,  in  its  de- 
fence, to  cast  off  the  thin  veneer  of 
gentility  he  had  worn  of  late  years, 
and  appear  in  his  native  dress 
of  foul-mouthed  intolerance.  The 
Whig -Radical  party  now  know 
the  real  character  of  the  politician 
who  wields  the  democracy  which 
they  fondly,  but  foolishly,  hope  to 
lead  and  control.  The  same  hearti- 
ness and  hopefulness  which  were 


so  conspicuous  at  Birmingham  have 
characterised  the  numerous  Tory 
meetings  throughout  the  country, 
and  augur  well  alike  for  any  bye- 
elections  which  may  take  place  this 
year,  and  for  the  general  election, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  think 
will  occur  before  long,  and  with 
this  constituency.  It  is  announced 
indeed,  apparently  on  authority, 
that  Ministers,  if  defeated  on  the 
Affirmation  Bill,  will  disregard  that 
check,  and  proceed  with  their  tale 
of  legislation  without  the  support 
of  Mr  Bradlaugh's  voice  and  vote. 
Be  it  so ;  there  will  probably  be 
other  defeats  in  store  for  them 
before  the  close  of  the  Session,  and 
the  longer  they  postpone  the  evil 
day  the  greater  will  be  the  burden 
of  humiliation  they  will  have  to 
carry,  and  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing to  the  constituencies  the  differ- 
ence between  their  speeches  in 
Opposition,  and  their  conduct  in 
office. 

The  debate  and  division  on  Mr 
Pell's  motion  respecting  Local  Tax- 
ation prove  the  diminished  hold 
the  Government  have  on  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House,  and  the  des- 
perate straits  to  which  they  are 
reduced  to  avoid  absolute  defeat 
in  an  assembly  where,  as  we  have 
shown,  their  nominal  majority 
still  approaches  100.  Old  plati- 
tudes, and  new  socialistic  doctrines, 
invented  for  the  occasion,  were 
urged  with  all  the  fire  and  elo- 
quence of  Mr  Gladstone's  best  days 
to  defeat  a  motion,  the  principle 
of  which,  in  order  to  avoid  a  crush- 
ing overthrow,  he  had  admitted 
last  year,  and  for  the  carrying  of 
which  into  operation  he  is  about 
to  ask  Parliament  to  vote  £200,000 
a-year.  If,  as  in  his  despair  he 
contended  on  the  17th  ult.,  "  Every 
time  we  place  a  grant  in  aid  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  we  commit 
the  offence  of  laying  upon  labour 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
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charge  heretofore  borne  by  pro- 
perty," how  came  it  that  last  year 
he  accepted  without  demur  Colonel 
Harcourt's  demand  for  a  subven- 
tion on  behalf  of  disturnpiked  and 
main  roads,  and  has  inserted  in 
the  Estimates  for  the  current  year 
the  sum  we  have  mentioned  for 
that  purpose?  That  the  new  ar- 
gument is  as  false  in  fact  as  it  is 
dangerous  in  its  application,  re- 
quires little  demonstration.  Rates, 
as  Mr  Pell  conclusively  showed  in 
his  masterly  opening  statement,  fall 
with  peculiar  severity  on  the  poor 
occupiers  in  the  great  towns,  and 
probably  no  class  would  be  more 
benefited  by  the  changes  he  advo- 
cated than  the  very  men  in  whose 
nominal  behalf  Mr  Gladstone  ut- 
tered that  sophistical  protest.  The 
ulterior  danger  lurking  —  not  ob- 
scurely— in  its  application,  is  its 
obvious  and  avowed  intention  to 
persuade  the  poor  that  our  present 
system  of  Imperial  taxation  is  only 
rendered  just  to  them  by  main- 
taining an  unjust  system  of  local 
taxation  on  real  property,  and  thus 
to  hold  up  to  public  odium  those 
who  seek  to  redress,  by  the  most 
simple  and  available  means — adop- 
ted by  himself  last  year — a  crying 
injustice,  the  existence  of  which 
he  does  not  deny.  Language  so 
reckless  and  arts  so  transparent 
may  have  had  some  slight  effect  at 
the  moment ;  but  if  so,  the  nar- 
row majority  of  twelve  obtained  by 
them  in  a  House  of  450  members, 
will  not  compensate  the  Minister 
in  the  long-run  for  the  dismay  and 
contempt  with  which  such  tactics 
must  inspire  all  those  of  whatever 
politics  who  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  doctrines  of  Prudhomme  enun- 
ciated by  English  Ministers.  They, 
too,  will  note  how  closely  in  point 
of  time  this  new  socialistic  depar- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister  follows  upon  Mr  Cham- 
berlain's exposition  of  the  unearned 


increment  of   rent  theory  at  Bir- 
mingham. 

No  wonder  when  such  principles 
dominate  the  Treasury  bench  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  should  wax  elo- 
quent in  their  denunciation,  and 
the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  main- 
tain a  mournful  but  significant 
silence.  For  six  months  that  old 
and  consistent  advocate  of  Liberal 
Whiggism  has  refrained  even  from 
good  words  on  the  subject  of 
politics,  unable  to  praise  and  un- 
willing to  censure  the  aberrations 
of  a  Government  which  still  re- 
tains in  its  ranks  a  Granville,  a 
Hartington,  and  a  Spencer.  But 
the  moment  is  at  hand  when  the 
Whigs  will  have  to  choose  between 
their  old  principles  and  the  new 
Radicalism  of  the  Birmingham 
school.  That  from  among  their 
ranks  may  arise,  if  he  have  not 
already  arisen,  another  Burke  to 
make  a  successful  appeal  from  the 
new  to  the  old  professors  of  their 
historical  policy,  is  the  best  wish 
we  can  form  for  them  and  their 
country.  When  we  read  the  re- 
cent letters  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Lord  Gray,  the  termination 
of  Mr  Burke's  appeal  to  their 
ancestors  appears  singularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  condition 
of  affairs,  and  as  such  we  repro- 
duce it : — 

"The  Whigs  of  this  day  have 
before  them,  in  their  appeal,  their 
constitutional  ancestors;  they  have 
the  doctors  of  the  modern  school. 
They  will  choose  for  themselves. 
The  author  of  the  Reflections 
has  chosen  for  himself.  If  a  new 
order  is  coming  on,  and  all  the 
political  opinions  must  pass  away 
as  dreams  which  our  ancestors  have 
worshipped  as  revelations,  I  say  for 
him  that  he  would  rather  be  the 
last  (as  certainly  he  is  the  least)  of 
that  race  of  men,  than  the  first 
and  greatest  of  those  who  have 
coined  to  themselves  Whig  prin- 
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ciples  from  a  French l  die,  un- 
known to  the  impress  of  our 
fathers  in  the  Constitution." 

Of  the  growing  alienation  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  Whig- 
Radical  party  the  debates  and  divi- 
sions on  the  Pensions  to  Lords 
Alcester  and  Wolseley  are  a  preg- 
nant proof.  The  contrast  between 
the  triumphant,  defiant  tone  as- 
sumed a  few  months  ago  by  Minis- 
terial speakers  on  the  Egyptian 
campaign,  and  the  apologetic,  halt- 
ing explanations  now  advanced  in 
deprecation  of  Radical  opposition 
to  the  grants  to  those  eminent 
commanders,  gives  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  factitious  popularity  derived 
by  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
from  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  and 
the  occupation  of  Cairo ;  and  the 
outspoken  indignation  of  Messrs 
Labouchere,  Rylands,  Illingworth, 
and  others,  found  such  substantial 
backing  in  the  Division  Lobby  as 
to  justify  the  most  serious  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  their  future  hold  over 
those  terrible  gentlemen  below  the 
gangway.  Mr  Gladstone's  extra- 
ordinary incapacity  to  understand 
the  Assembly  of  which  he  is  the 
leader  is  once  more  exhibited  in 
his  avowed  determination  to  with- 
hold from  the  knowledge  of  the 
House  such  measures  as  those  for 
the  Reform  of  the  Municipal  Gov- 


ernment of  London,  Tenants'  Com- 
pensation, and  County  Government, 
until  the  second  reading  of  the 
miserable  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill 
has  been  carried.  A  more  bare- 
faced or  preposterous  threat  was 
never  made  against  a  deliberative 
Assembly,  and  we  trust  it  will  be 
treated  with  proper  disdain.  Be- 
tween Easter  and  Whitsuntide  the 
Government  have  been  compelled 
to  abandon  the  Irish  mail  contract 
and  the  Budget  proposals  respect- 
ing the  duties  on  silver  plate, 
and  to  modify  essentially  or  to 
withdraw  their  proposed  arrange- 
ments with  Portugal  about  the 
Congo. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
developed  a  readiness  for  annexa- 
tion which,  commencing  at  Rotu- 
mah,  may  carry  them  as  far 
as  New  Guinea  or  Candahar. 
Whether,  then,  we  look  to  the 
increasing  activity  and  growing 
popularity  of  constitutional  Tory- 
ism out  of  doors,  or  to  the  blunders, 
defeats,  and  dissensions  of  our 
opponents  in  Parliament,  we  are 
warranted  in  asserting  that  the 
final  hour  of  political  retribution 
cannot  be  far  distant,  and  that  the 
gross  political  imposture  which 
was  installed  in  office  by  a  deluded 
people  in  1880,  will  have  ceased  to 
mismanage  the  affairs  of  the  Em- 
pire before  the  recurrence  of  an- 
other May-day. 


Query  Birmingham? 
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MR  JUSTICE  STEPHEN  has  in  this 
work  contributed  to  general  as  well 
as  legal  literature  a  hitherto  un- 
written chapter  of  history.  There 
are  certain  parts  of  it,  of  course, 
which  will  interest  only  the  pro- 
fessional reader.  But  the  whole 
subject  is  of  as  much  general  im- 
portance as  any  within  the  range 
of  history  and  politics,  and  is, 
moreover,  treated  by  the  author 
in  a  way  which  is  evidently  in- 
tended, both  from  its  style  and  the 
constant  discussion  of  subjects  of 
wide  practical  importance,  to  at- 
tract a  more  extended  circle  of 
readers.  The  book,  notwithstand- 
ing that  on  the  whole  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  very  carefully 
revised,  contains  a  vigorous  sketch, 
in  that  easily  readable  form  which 
a  man  who  is  master  of  his  subject 
can  always  impart,  of  the  past 
history  and  present  condition  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  a  series  of 
very  definite  and  decided  opinions 
upon  those  points  which  are  still 


subjects  of  controversy.  There  is 
probably  no  man  living  with  better 
qualifications  for  the  task.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  he  has,  as  he 
says  in  this  book,  given  special 
attention  to  the  administration  of 
this  branch  of  law.  Amongst  the 
different  codes  which  were  passed 
for  India  during  his  short  tenure 
of  the  legal  membership  of  council, 
criminal  procedure  was  one  of  the 
most  important.  He  drew  the 
draft  criminal  code  which  in  1878 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  by 
Sir  John  Holker  on  behalf  of  Lord 
Beacoiisfield's  Ministry,  and  served 
on  the  commission  to  which  that 
draft  was  referred.  The  measure, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  has  since  been 
promised  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne.  The  experiment  of  a 
penal  code  has  now  been  made  for 
twenty-three  years  in  India — that 
corpus  vile  on  which  so  many  legis- 
lative experiments  have  been  made 
— with  signal  success.  Clearness 
and  simplicity  have  been  intro- 
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duced  where  it  is  obviously  of  the 
highest  public  importance  that  they 
should  prevail.  The  practical  as 
apart  from  the  historical  value  of 
this  book  is  that  it  demonstrates 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  similar 
measure  of  codification  in  England, 
and  forcibly  directs  public  atten- 
tion to  certain  subjects,  to  which 
we  will  hereafter  advert,  on  which 
it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  mature  itself. 

The  growth  of  criminal  law  in 
this  country,  and  of  the  mode  of 
its  administration,  has  been  essen- 
tially English — connected  with  the 
different    stages    of    our   political 
history — influenced    by    successive 
changes  in  public  sentiment  with 
regard  to  crime,  and  what  was  safe 
and  fair  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
it.     The  French  and  German  penal 
codes  are,  as   Sir  James   Stephen 
points  out,   rational  versions  and 
developments  of  the  criminal  law 
of   Rome.      That  is  not  the   case 
with    ourselves.      Our    law   is    of 
home  manufacture,   the  result    of 
successive  adjustments  between  the 
executive  power,  as  represented  by 
royalty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  and  legal  professions 
or   powers    on   the    other.      Each 
crime,  and  each  step  in  the  course 
of    a    criminal    proceeding,    from 
arrest    down    to    conviction    and 
punishment,  may  be  said  to  have 
a  separate  history.      The  sources 
of   it   lie  in  the  ancient  customs 
and  institutions  which  are  familiar 
to  the  students   of   constitutional 
history,  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  in 
State    trials.       The     latter    alone 
consist  of  thirty-three  formidable 
volumes.      Students,   for  the  first 
time,  have  the  benefit  of  the  guid- 
ance of  a  man  intimately  acquainted 
with  these  sources   of  knowledge, 
to  a  clear  view  of  the  results  to  be 
derived  from  them.     We  propose 
to  lay  before  our  readers  such  of 
those  results  as  we  think  will  prove 


most  interesting.  There  are  few 
who  in  the  course  of  their  lives 
have  not  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  proceedings  of  their  own  assize 
courts,  or  in  the  sensational  trials 
of  the  day.  They  will  not  learn 
with  indifference  that  each  step  in 
the  trial  has  a  history  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
national  life,  and  that  the  whole 
system,  as  it  has  grown  up,  has 
in  the  course  of  time  proved  the 
parent  of  other  systems,  which 
exist  at  this  day  in  India  and  the 
fifty-two  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  provide  for  the  public  peace, 
for  security  to  life,  property,  and 
reputation,  amongst  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  human  race. 

One  advantage  of  going  back  to 
the  origin  of  any  law  is  that  idle 
discussions  about  first  principles 
soon  settle  themselves  in  a  practi- 
cal manner.  The  question  is  often 
raised,  "What  right  has  society  to 
punish  the  individual  at  all  ?  It  is 
often  objected  to  any  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law  at  all  likely 
to  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  exists — viz.,  to  secure  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  mankind  from 
outrage — that  it  is  repressive,  coer- 
cive, an  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence with  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  Ireland,  for  instance,  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  agra- 
rian and  other  crimes  have  been 
allowed  to  attain  proportions  in- 
consistent with  public  peace  and 
security.  A  large  portion  of  the 
voters  of  this  country,  under  the 
guidance  of  responsible  leaders, 
who  descant  with  an  admiring 
sympathy  on  the  blessings  of 
anarchy  and  gloat  over  landlords 
running  for  their  lives,  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  suprem- 
acy of  law  is  inconsistent  with 
liberty,  and  that  to  repress  crime 
is  to  stifle  political  discontent, 
destroy  the  momentum  which  is  to 
carry  Government  measures,  and 
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brutally  to  coerce  a  nation.  Under 
tliis  system,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr  Forster,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  population  was 
given  up  to  outrage,  murder,  and 
to  misery  which  was  emphatically 
described  as  worse  than  death. 
Because  A.,  B.,  and  C.  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  condition  of 
society,  and  desirous  of  altering  it, 
they  are  to  be  allowed,  not  an  ex- 
tended licence  themselves  to  resist 
the  Government  and  agitate  for 
changes,  but  to  outrage  or  murder 
with  impunity  and  as  of  right,  D., 
E.,  and  F.,  who  are  not  dissatisfied 
therewith,  or  who,  being  dissatis- 
fied, nevertheless  prefer  to  acquiesce 
therein.  The  death  of  Lord  Fred- 
erick Cavendish  marks  the  divid- 
ing point  of  time  at  which  these 
theories  ceased  to  predominate. 
From  that  time  the  Government 
have  been  engaged  in  hunting  out 
criminals  and  stamping  out  crime, 
with  so  much  of  success  as  might 
be  expected,  having  regard  to  a 
state  of  society  which  had  long 
been  delivered  over  to  the  bless- 
ings of  anarchy  and  deprived  of 
those  measures  either  of  law  or 
procedure  which  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  maintain  order. 

Now,  what  is  the  view  which 
history  gives  of  the  manner  in 
which  Government  assumed  the 
duty  of  repressing  crime1?  The 
answer  is,  that  in  doing  so  it  abol- 
ished the  right  of  private  retribu- 
tion. The  duty  sprang  from  that 
abolition,  and  one  hardship  of  a 
government  throwing  up  the  reins 
in  the  face  of  growing  outrage,  in 
order  to  carry  their  measures,  is 
that  the  right  of  private  vengeance 
does  not  revive.  The  result  is,  that 
an  unofficial  civil  war  is  waged,  in 
which  the  disaffected  are  armed, 
and  the  orderly  members  of  society 
are  helpless.  The  Government 
allow  crime,  but  prevent  retribu- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  in  that 


respect  civilisation  becomes  worse 
than  barbarism — as  the  unfortun- 
ate residents  in  Ireland  have  learn- 
ed to  their  cost.  In  the  earliest 
times  crimes  were  mostly  those  of 
violence,  and  they  were  kept  in 
check  by  the  fear  of  private  ven- 
geance. Private  war,  blood-feuds, 
and  general  anarchy  prevailed.  In 
the  north-west  borders  of  India 
that  state  of  things  largely  exists 
at  the  present  day.  The  Wahabee 
who  killed  Lord  Mayo  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  engaged  in  a  blood- 
feud  with  another  family.  He 
was  said  to  have  been  convicted 
of  murder  and  transported  to  the 
Andaman  Islands,  mainly  on  sus- 
picion arising  out  of  the  existence 
of  a  known  blood -feud.  And  in 
medieval  Europe  the  same  prac- 
tice obtained.  Dante  records  in 
the  29th  canto  of  "  L'Inferno  "  how 
he  meets  the  spirit  of  a  murdered 
kinsman,  and  how  he  pointed  with 
menacing  look  at  Dante  because 
his  violent  death  was  yet  un- 
avenged, and  therefore  all  of  his 
blood  were  still  partners  in  his 
shame.  And  in  the  23d  canto  of 
"  II  Purgatorio  "  we  have — 

' '  Chi  n'ha  colpa  creda 

Che  vendetta  di  Dio  non  teme  suppe," 

in  allusion  to  an  old  superstition, 
according  to  which  it  was  believed 
that  if  the  murderer  ate  a  sop  of 
bread  and  wine  on  the  grave  of 
his  victim  within  nine  days  of  the 
murder,  the  right  of  vengeance 
was  forfeited.  To  guard  this  right 
the  relations  of  the  murdered  man 
watched  his  tomb,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  ceremony  from  being 
accomplished. 

The  next  stage  in  civilisation  is 
when  public  authority,  still  regard- 
ing crime  as  an  act  of  private  war, 
steps  in  to  reconcile  antagonists  on 
established  terms,  and  gradually 
to  prescribe,  then  to  limit,  and 
then  to  abolish,  the  operations  of 
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private  warfare.  All  countries 
seem  to  have  begun  by  legalising 
that  which  they  could  not  prevent. 
They  invested  individuals  with  the 
legal  right  of  inflicting  summary 
punishment  on  wrong-doers  where 
offences  injure  them  personally. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  called  that  the 
law  of  infangthief.  An  anecdote 
is  given  in  a  note  which  shows  a 
similar  notion  of  justice  as  prevail- 
ing amongst  the  Mohammedans. 
A  crowd  was  surrounding  in  1831 
the  mangled  bodies  of  a  man  and 
woman  near  Peshawur.  On  the 
approach  of  the  chief,  one  of  the 
crowd  stepped  forward  and  nar- 
rated in  a  trembling  attitude  that 
he  had  discovered  his  wife  in  an 
act  of  infidelity  and  had  put  both 
parties  to  death.  The  chief  asked 
a  few  questions,  and  then  said  in  a 
loud  voice,  "You  have  acted  the 
part  of  a  good  Mohammedan,  and 
have  performed  a  justifiable  act." 
The  Saxon  laws  are  full  of  this 
right  of  summary  execution.  In- 
fangthief long  survived  the  Con- 
quest, though  the  exercise  of  the 
right  was  put  under  restrictions. 
A  long  step  towards  the  abolition 
of  such  a  right  was  made  when  the 
central  authority  was  strong  enough 
to  establish  some  sort  of  a  police, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  crimi- 
nals and  to  recover  stolen  property. 
When  abstract  and  unpractical 
questions  like  that,  whether  society 
has  a  right  to  punish  the  individual, 
are  started,  or  the  doctrine  is  laid 
down  that  you  cannot  effectively 
repress  crime  without  unwarrant- 
ably restricting  the  liberties  of  the 
people — a  doctrine  which  is  abom- 
inably cruel  as  regards  the  well- 
affected  orderly  portion  of  any 
nation — it  is  as  well  to  remember 
that  the  whole  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure and  law  grows  out  of  the 
primary  duty  of  Government  to 
maintain  internal  peace.  To  dis- 
charge that  duty  it  must  not 


merely  abolish  the  right  of  private 
vengeance,  but  it  must  exert  pub- 
lic authority  with  a  view  to  re- 
press the  acts  which  excite  to  ven- 
geance, partly  by  inflicting  punish- 
ment, partly  by  its  acts  expressing 
and  encouraging  general  reproba- 
tion of  them.  The  foundation  in 
England  and  elsewhere  of  criminal 
law  and  procedure  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  keeping  the  peace.  It  is 
as  old  as  the  monarchy  itself. 
Offences  are  still  charged  as  hav- 
ing been  contrary  to  the  peace  of 
our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen. 
The  allegiance  of  the  subject  is  his 
duty ;  his  correlative  right  is  to 
have  the  Queen's  peace  maintained 
and  preserved. 

A  very  slight  sketch  indeed  of 
the  history  of  this  law  since  the 
period  when  legal  history  may  be 
said  to  begin,  is  all  that  we  need 
trouble  our  readers  with.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  earliest  and 
simplest  mode  by  which  Govern- 
ment enforced  responsibility,  when 
they  were  strong  enough  to  do  so, 
was  by  the  system  of  holding  every 
one  in  a  district  or  other  locality 
responsible  for  his  neighbours.  This 
led  to  the  criminal  being  accused 
by  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
lived,  by  those  best  able  to  know 
or  ascertain  his  conduct.  Accusa- 
tion under  those  circumstances  was 
originally  equivalent  to  conviction. 
If  the  accused  denied  the  charge, 
he  might  undergo  the  ordeal  if  he 
pleased  ;  but  that  was  framed  so  as 
in  reality  to  be  an  appeal  to  God 
to  work  a  miracle  on  his  behalf. 
He  had  to  handle  hot  iron  or  plunge 
his  arm  into  boiling  water,  and  in 
either  case  to  be  unhurt.  Or  if  he . 
pleased  he  could  undergo  the  ordeal 
of  water ;  in  which  case  if  he  sank 
and  was  drowned  that  was  a  proof 
of  innocence,  if  he  floated  and  was 
saved  that  was  a  sign  of  guilt,  and 
he  was  hanged. 

The   Normans    introduced,    and 
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William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry 
II.  especially  exercised  to  the  ut- 
most, a  far  stronger  government 
than  had  ever  before  been  put  in 
force  in  this  island.  Institutions 
and  laws  assumed  a  more  definite 
shape ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Bracton  wrote 
a  treatise,  which  is  the  earliest 
general  view  that  we  obtain  of  the 
criminal  law  of  this  country,  and 
the  first  known  attempt  to  reduce 
it  to  a  general  system.  Its  accu- 
racy is  confirmed  by  other  writers 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  An  interval  of  350 
years  passed  before  any  other  legal 
writer  of  eminence  on  this  subject 
appeared.  That  carries  us  to  the 
time  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  James 
I.'s  reign.  Bracton's  work  gives 
an  account  of  eleven  capital  crimes 
and  an  unspecified  number  of  mis- 
demeanours. It  stands  as  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  rest  was  built. 
During  that  interval  of  350  years 
the  law  underwent  considerable 
changes,  but  they  have  to  be  traced 
in  the  statute  and  year  books.  In 
that  time  about  twenty  statutory 
felonies  and  as  many  misdemean- 
ours were  added  to  the  crimes 
known  to  Bracton.  They  were 
principally  crimes  of  violence  di- 
rected against  the  public  peace  and 
the  administration  of  justice ;  for 
the  statutes  did  not  at  this  time 
attempt  to  deal  with  crimes  of  dis- 
honesty, such  as  cheating,  embezzle- 
ment, forgery  and  the  like,  which 
are  hardly  noticed.  The  Star  Cham- 
ber had,  however,  under  the  fiction 
of  declaring  the  law,  converted  into 
misdemeanours  acts  which  pre- 
viously were  not  criminal  at  all — 
as,  for  instance,  perjury  by  a  witness 
— and  assumed  jurisdiction  also  to 
repress  such  offences  as  libel,  for- 
gery and  conspiracies,  latterly  with 
great  severity. 

Then  came  Coke's  work,  of  which 
Sir  James  Stephen  does  not  give  a 


very  glowing  account.  Another 
150  years  passed  away,  till  Black- 
stone  wrote  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  The 
seventeenth  century  was  not  an 
important  era  of  criminal  legisla- 
tion ;  the  attempts  at  law  reform 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
proved  abortive.  The  eighteenth 
century  was  a  more  active  time ; 
and  when  Blackstone  wrote,  capital 
felonies  had  increased  to  the  num- 
ber of  160. 

Blackstone  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  rescued  the 
law  of  England  from  chaos.  "  He 
did,"  says  Sir  James  Stephen,  "ex- 
ceedingly well  for  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  what  Coke  tried 
to  do  and  did  exceedingly  ill  about 
150  years  before  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  law  as 
a  whole,  capable  of  being  studied 
not  only  without  disgust  but  with 
interest  and  profit."  He  lamented, 
as  well  he  might,  that  among  the 
variety  of  actions  which  men  are 
daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than 
160  are  declared  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  felonies  worthy  of 
instant  death.  The  next  era  in 
criminal  law  was  from  1826  to 
1832,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Acts 
of  consolidation  and  amendment 
were  passed.  They,  however,  left 
a  large  portion  of  the  law  in  its 
original  confused  and  intricate  con- 
dition, notwithstanding  the  im- 
provements they  effected.  In  1861 
six  consolidation  Acts  were  passed, 
which  are  described  by  Sir  James 
Stephen  as  exceedingly  cumbrous 
and  ill  arranged,  reproducing  faith- 
fully, though  under  somewhat  dif- 
ferent forms,  the  defects  of  the 
system  of  which  they  are  at  pres- 
ent the  final  result.  That  is  the 
state  of  things  which  is  rightly 
considered  to  render  a  criminal 
code  an  urgent  public  necessity. 
Experience  in  India  has  shown 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  the  whole 
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criminal  law  of  a  country  simple, 
clear,  easily  understood,  and  at  the 
same  time  effective.  A  similar  en- 
actment for  this  country  has  al- 
ready been  drawn,  revised  by  a 
commission  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  in  England,  and 
only  awaiting  an  opportunity  for 
being  passed.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  until  public  opinion  is  aroused 
upon  the  matter,  neither  the  zeal 
of  the  Ministry,  nor  the  inclination 
or  leisure  of  Parliament,  will  be 
adequate  to  the  occasion. 

We  have  hurried  over  the  mere 
stages,  as  it  were,  in  the  growth  of 
the  legal  system.  The  way  in 
which  criminal  law  acts  is  by  pun- 
ishment. An  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  punishment — of  the  way  in 
which,  the  Government  prescribed 
severity,  and  the  legal  and  ecclesi- 
astical professions  stepped  in  to 
mitigate  it,  till  everything  was  re- 
duced to  confusion,  and  any  punish- 
ment whatever  was  as  uncertain  a 
consequence  of  crime  as  if  the  pris- 
oner had  tossed  for  it — will  be 
recognised  at  once  as  characteristic 
of  the  English  people  in  all  stages 
of  their  history,  —  their  love  of 
compromises,  checks,  and  counter- 
checks, and  distaste  for  uniform 
system.  Death  was  originally  the 
chief  and  most  usual  punishment. 
William  the  Conqueror,  notwith- 
standing the  ruthless  savage  nature 
of  the  man,  disliked  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
substituted  mutilation  for  it.  Muti- 
lation is  a  punishment  mentioned 
in  the  assize  of  Clarendon  and 
Northampton,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  In  the  reigns  of  Richard  I., 
Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.,  death 
was  the  penalty  inflicted.  In  the 
two  last-mentioned  reigns  it  was 
the  common  punishment  for  felony. 
It  continued  to  be  so,  as  to  treason 
and  nearly  all  felonies,  down  to  the 
year  1827,  till  public  opinion  re- 
volted, and  an  era  set  in  of  mercy 


and  of  proportioning  the  penalty 
to  the  crime.  Juries  latterly 
would  not  convict,  and  the  neces- 
sary and  healthy  sentiment  of  ab- 
horrence of  crime  was  changed  into 
a  disastrous  sympathy  with  the 
criminal.  But  ages  before  public 
sentiment  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  system  of  barbarous  severity, 
the  English  people  had  in  their 
own  practical  unsystematic  way 
managed  to  a  great  extent  to  elude 
it.  First  of  all — and  this  was  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest — the 
clergy  successfully  asserted  a  claim 
to  be  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
secular  courts.  So  a  clerk  came 
to  be  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  only,  which  merely  enjoined 
him  to  purge  himself  of  his  of- 
fence, probably  by  some  mode  of 
penance  and  fasting.  In  early 
times  a  clerk  was  delivered  up  to 
the  ordinary  as  soon  as  he  was 
imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  any 
crime  whatever.  The  Norman 
kings,  and  especially  Henry  II., 
might  struggle  against  this  claim 
as  much  as  they  pleased.  They 
failed,  and  the  clerk  in  holy  orders 
possessed  immunity  from  civil  pun- 
ishment. Later  on,  in  Edward  I.'s 
time,  this  immunity  began  to  be 
disputed,  and  a  clerk  was  not  al- 
lowed to  claim  his  clergy  until 
after  he  was  convicted.  The  next 
step  was  that  the  courts  might 
deliver  him  up  absque  purgations, 
in  which  case  he  was  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  bishop's  prison  for 
life.  But  restriction  on  the  privi- 
lege, which  originally  was  confined 
to  the  tonsured  clergy,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  wide  extension  of  its 
application.  In  1350  it  was  en- 
acted that  all  manner  of  clerks,  as 
well  secular  as  religious,  should 
thenceforth  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
Holy  Church.  In  construing  this 
statute,  the  courts,  ever,  except  in 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  on  the 
alert  in  favour  of  liberty  and  against 
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tyranny,  extended  the  privilege  to 
every  one  who  could  read,  whether 
he  had  the  clerical  dress  and  ton- 
sure or  not.  All  women,  however, 
except  professed  nuns,  were  for 
centuries  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  as  it  was  called.  An- 
other grotesque  exception  was  that 
bigamus, — not  a  bigamist  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  but  a  man  who 
"  hath  married  two  wives,  or  one 
widow," — was  also  excluded.  In 
1547  a  statute  was  passed  which 
gave  every  peer  of  the  realm,  al- 
though he  could  not  read,  a  priv- 
ilege of  a  similar  kind.  It  thus 
happened  that,  though  all  felonies 
were  capital  offences,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  offenders  escaped  scot- 
free.  They  were  entitled  to  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  and  could  not  be  pun- 
ished at  all.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  women  and 
those  who  could  not  read  were 
admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy,  and 
then  every  one  charged  with  a 
clergyable  felony  became  liable  to 
a  slight  punishment  in  lieu  of 
death.  The  benefit  had  always 
consisted  in  being  excused  from 
capital  punishment ;  and  at  one 
time  a  man  who  could  read  could 
commit  as  many  murders  as  he 
pleased  with  impunity.  Later,  a 
man  who  claimed  it  was  branded 
on  the  thumb,  unless  he  was  a  peer 
or  a  clerk  in  orders,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  claim  his  privilege  a 
second  time. 

The  effect  of  such  a  clumsy  sys- 
tem— barbarous  severity  on  the  one 
side,  hand  in  hand  with  capricious 
exemption  from  all  punishment 
whatever — was  as  bad  as  possible. 
Yet  benefit  of  clergy  was  a  recog- 
nised privilege  till  1827.  While  it 
flourished  in  full  vigour,  the  result 
was  to  reduce  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  to  a  sort  of  farce. 
But  as  soon  as  the  privilege  had 
been  extended  to  all  who  could 
read,  then^it  was  found  absolutely 


necessary  to  cut  it  down.  The 
benefit  began  to  attach  to  partic- 
ular offences  when  there  were  no 
longer  specially  favoured  offenders. 
Then,  of  course,  its  application 
was  restricted  by  the  easy  device 
of  transferring  clergyable  felonies 
to  the  category  of  those  which  were 
not  clergyable.  During  the  eigh- 
teenth century  a  great  deal  was 
done  in  that  way.  The  general 
result  was  that,  down  to  the  reign 
of  George  IV.,  death  was  in  theory 
the  usual  punishment.  Persons, 
however,  convicted  of  clergyable 
offences,  "  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
prayed  their  clergy,"  upon  which 
some  other  sentence  was  substituted. 
With  regard  to  all  other  convicted 
felons,  they  were  sentenced  to  death ; 
but  the  judge  might  order  them  to 
be  transported  instead.  From  1827 
downwards  a  considerable  change 
has  been  effected  in  the  criminal 
law,  and  it  may  be  that  it  now  errs, 
in  some  instances,  too  much  in  the 
direction  of  lenity.  Sir  James 
Stephen's  opinion  upon  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  in  many  ways  so  valuable, 
especially  looking  to  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  comes,  that  we  sub- 
mit it  for  the  consideration  of  our 
readers.  With  -regard  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  he  says  : — 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  we  have  gone 
too  far  in  laying  it  aside,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  inflicted  in  many  cases 
not  at  present  capital.  I  think,  for 
instance,  that  political  offences  should, 
in  some  cases,  be  punished  with  death. 
People  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  to  attack  the  existing  state  of 
society  is  equivalent  to  risking  their 
own  lives.  Again,  if  a  man  commits 
a  brutal  murder,  or  if  he  does  his  best 
to  do  so,  and  fails  only  by  accident  ; 
or  if  he  ravishes  his  own  daughter  (I 
have  known  several  such  cases) ;  or  if 
several  men,  acting  together,  ravish 
any  woman,  using  cruel  violence  to 
effect  their  object,  I  think  they  should 
be  destroyed,  partly  in  order  to  gratify 
the  indignation  which  such  crimes 
produce,  and  which  it  is  desirable  that 
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they  should  produce,  and  partly  in 
order  to  make  the  world  wholesomer 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  by  ridding 
it  of  people  as  much  misplaced  in 
civilised  society  as  wolves  or  tigers 
would  be  in  a  populous  country.  If 
by  a  long  series  of  frauds  artfully  con- 
trived, a  man  has  shown  that  he  is 
determined  to  live  by  deceiving  and 
impoverishing  others  ;  or  if,  by  habit- 
ually receiving  stolen  goods,  he  has 
kept  a  school  of  vice  and  dishonesty,  I 
think  he  should  die.  .  .  .  But  I 
may  remark  that  I  would  punish  with 
death  offences  against  property  only 
with  great  deliberation,  and  when  it 
was  made  to  appear,  by  a  public  formal 
inquiry  held  after  a  conviction  for  an 
isolated  offence,  that  the  criminal 
really  was  a  habitual,  hardened, 
practically  irreclaimable  offender.  I 
would  on  no  account  make  the  pun- 
ishment so  frequent  as  to  lessen  its 
effect,  nor  would  I  have  any  doubt  as 
to  the  reason  why  it  was  inflicted.  I 
suspect  that  a  small  number  of  execu- 
tions of  professional  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  habitual  cheats,  and  ingenious 
forgers,  after  a  full  exposure  of  their 
career  and  its  extent  and  consequences, 
would  do  more  to  check  crime  than 
twenty  times  as  many  sentences  of 
penal  servitude.  If  society  could 
make  up  its  mind  to  the  destruction 
of  really  bad  offenders,  they  might  in 
a  very  few  years  be  made  as  rare  as 
wolves,  and  that  probably  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  smaller  sacrifice  of  life  than 
is  caused  by  many  a  single  shipwreck 
or  colliery  explosion." 

The  author  recurs  to  this  topic 
on  several  occasions ;  he  at  the 
same  time  is  in  favour  of  giving  the 
judge  power  to  forego  capital  sen- 
tence in  cases  of  murder.  There 
are  many  degrees  of  murder,  and  a 
judge  knows  perfectly  well  when 
the  extreme  penalty  will  be  remit- 
ted, and  might  be  relieved  from 
passing  a  sentence  which  is  nuga- 
tory. In  his  own  experience,  out  of 
ten  cases  in  which  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  sentence,  in  six  it 
was  commuted ;  and  in  reference  to 
only  one  out  of  those  six  had  he 
any  doubt  as  to  its  probable  remis- 
sion, or  the  propriety  of  its  being 
remitted.  There  are  crimes  which 


fall  short  of  murder,  and  which  yet 
deserve  the  gallows  more  thorough- 
ly ;  for  instance,  a  brutal  case  tried 
by  Mr  Justice  Stephen  himself, 
where  a  man  entrapped  a  mere  lad 
with  money  about  him  into  a  Me- 
tropolitan Railway  carriage,  and 
only  just  failed  of  effecting  his  death 
through  his  wounded  victim  crawl- 
ing out  of  his  way  under  the  seat. 
But  the  objection  to  our  minds  of 
increasing  the  death  penalty  is  not 
that  it  is  not  deserved,  but  that  it 
strikes  the  imagination  of  people 
in  general  more  than  it  does  that 
of  the  criminal  class.  Lamson,  for 
instance,  an  educated  man,  actu- 
ally murdered  his  victim  the  very 
same  week  that  Lefroy,  another 
sensational  murderer,  was  hanged. 
Obviously  capital  punishment  did 
not  deter  him.  The  public  mind, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  so  sensitive 
on  the  subject,  that  a  murderer 
may  be  said  to  have  three  chances 
of  escape  more  than  other  peo- 
ple. 1.  The  reluctance  to  set  the 
criminal  law  in  motion  if  there  is 
any  doubt  at  all;  2.  the  reluc- 
tance to  convict;  3.  the  piteous  ap- 
peals for  mercy  which  are  raised  in 
almost  every  case,  with  or  without 
reason,  as  the  time  for  execution 
approaches.  Even  in  the  case  of 
Palmer,  whom  Sir  James  Stephen 
denounces  several  times  over  as 
the  most  horrible  villain  that  ever 
lived  —  who  murdered  his  friend, 
wife,  brother,  according  to  true 
bills  found  by  the  grand  jury — pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  denouncing 
the  verdict  and  summing  up,  and 
calling  for  a  reprieve.  Serjeant 
Ballantine  in  his  reminiscences 
alludes  to  it  as  a  well-known  in- 
cident in  all  sensational  cases — the 
revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  a 
conviction.  The  public  watches 
with  engrossing  interest  the  piecing 
together  of  every  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence,  and  then  when  the  case 
is  complete,  and  the  villanous  deed 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  out 
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comes  a  burst  of  public  sympathy : 
and  we  even  read  of  flowers  and 
presents  making  their  way  to  the 
condemned  cell,  as  if  some  victim 
interesting  to  gods  and  men  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  patriotism  and  public  virtue. 

Transportation  is  a  punishment 
which  is  unknown  to  the  rising 
generation.  It  was  unknown  at 
common  law,  though  exile,  coupled 
with  an  oath  of  abjuration,  was 
the  resource  of  a  criminal  who 
took  sanctuary  and  confessed  his 
crime.  The  earliest  instances  of 
transportation  as  a  punishment 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  when  pardons  were  granted 
to  persons  capitally  convicted  on 
condition  of  their  being  trans- 
ported. All  through  the  eight- 
eenth, and  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  an  immense 
number  of  Acts  were  passed,  by 
which  various  terms  of  transpor- 
tation were  allotted  to  particular 
offences.  This  punishment  was 
gradually  abolished  between  1853 
and  1864,  principally  on  account 
of  the  objection  of  the  colonies  to 
receive  the  convicts  sentenced  to  it; 
and  penal  servitude,  or  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labour  in  public 
works,  was  substituted  for  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  imprisonment  itself 
is  as  old  as  the  law  of  England,  and 
from  very  early  times  enactments 
were  made  as  to  the  provision  of 
jails.  Large  numbers  of  ancient 
castles  were  used  as  prisons,  some  of 
which  are  still  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, as,  for  instance,  at  Norwich, 
Cambridge,  and  York.  Nearly  every 
Court  had  its  own  particular  prison. 
The  Marsh  alsea  was  especially  the 
prison  for  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  while  the  Fleet  was  the 
prison  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Hor- 
rible cruelties  used  to  be  practised 
in  them  ;  ajid,  generally  speaking, 
the  prisons  were  in  an  infamous 
condition  until  their  reformation, 


in   consequence  of  the  labours  of 
Howard,  which  began  in  1773. 

In  discussing  this  most  import- 
ant question  of  punishment,  Sir 
James  Stephen  lays  very  little 
stress  upon  it  as  regards  the  de- 
terrent effect  produced  by  fear  of 
it.  Let  any  one  ask  himself,  he 
says,  to  what  extent  a  man  would 
be  deterred  from  theft  by  the 
knowledge  that  by  committing  it 
he  was  exposed,  say,  to  one  chance 
in  fifty  of  catching  a  bad  fever,  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  inflict  upon 
him  the  same  amount  of  confine- 
ment, inconvenience,  and  money 
loss  as  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  He  contends 
that  the  way  in  which  punishment 
works  is  by  giving  definite  and 
solemn  expression  to  the  hatred 
which  is  excited  by  the  commission 
of  the  offence.  The  sentence  of 
the  law  is  to  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  public,  in  relation  to  any 
offence,  what  a  seal  is  to  hot  wax. 
It  converts  into  a  permanent  final 
judgment  what  might  otherwise  be 
a  transient  sentiment.  On  this 
principle  he  contends  that  its  moral 
guilt  is  a  reason  for  increasing  the 
severity  with  which  a  crime  is 
punished.  To  put  it  in  his  own 
words,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
criminals  should  be  hated,  that 
the  punishments  inflicted  upon 
them  should  be  so  contrived  as 
to  give  expression  to  that  hatred, 
and  to  justify  it  so  far  as  the 
public  provision  of  means  for  ex- 
pressing and  gratifying  a  healthy 
natural  sentiment  can  justify  and 
encourage  it.  He  insists  that  the 
importance  of  expressing  a  proper 
hostility  to  criminals  has  of  late 
years  been  much  under-estimated. 
It  is  useless,  he  adds,  to  argue  on 
questions  of  sentiment.  He  avows 
his  own  in  these  words  :  "  My  own 
experience  is  that  there  are  in  the 
world  a  considerable  number  of 
extremely  wicked  people,  disposed, 
when  opportunity  offers,  to  get  what 
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they  want  by  force  or  fraud,  with 
complete  indifference  to  the  interests 
of  others,  and  in  ways  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of 
civilised  society.  Such  persons,  I 
think,  ought,  in  extreme  cases,  to 
be  destroyed."  He  denounces  those 
sentiments  which  he  says  common- 
ly prevail  upon  the  subject,  as 
"  based  on  a  conception  of  human 
life  which  refuses  to  believe  that 
there  are  in  the  world  many  bad 
men  who  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  inoffensive  men,  just  as  beasts  of 
prey  are  the  enemies  of  all  men." 

Passing  from  crimes  and  pun- 
ishments, we  come  to  the  pro- 
cedure which  is  adopted  when  an 
offence  has  been*  committed.  The 
five  steps  are  arrest,  preliminary 
examination,  indictment,  trial,  ver- 
dict. Every  one  of  these  steps 
has  its  separate  history.  The 
forms  in  which  we  see  them  at 
present,  and  in  which  they  are 
more  or  less  familiar  to  every  one, 
have  resulted,  like  our  laws  them- 
selves, from  the  contest  between 
power  and  privilege,  authority  and 
liberty,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  life  of  the  English  nation. 
The  details  of  those  histories  are 
more  or  less  intricate,  and  would 
have  involved  a  laborious  examina- 
tion ;  but  Sir  James  Stephen  has 
undertaken  and  executed  the  task, 
and  a  general  sketch,  which  his 
book  enables  us  to  give,  does  not 
involve  any  dry  or  antiquarian 
disquisitions. 

An  offender  was  a  disturber  of 
the  king's  peace ;  the  prerogative 
of  keeping  it  involved  the  right  to 
apprehend  its  disturber.  That 
prerogative  was  exercised  in  early 
Norman  times  through  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace — that  is,  the 
sheriff,  coroner,  and  constable. 
Various  enactments,  from  Henry 
II.  down  to  Edward  I.,  regulated 
the  exercise  of  that  right.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  system  of 
frankpledge,  under  which  every 


one  was  responsible  for  his  neigh- 
bours, involved  the  right  of  every 
one  to  arrest  an  offender.  In 
Edward  III.'s  time  justices  of  the 
peace  were  established.  If  the 
offender  was  not  arrested  on  the 
spot,  hue  and  cry  might  be  raised. 
And  in  order  to  render  the  system 
effective,  every  one  was  bound  to 
keep  arms  to  follow  the  cry  when 
raised.  All  towns  were  to  be 
watched  and  the  gates  shut  at 
night,  and  all  travelling  was  put 
under  severe  restrictions.  The 
hue  and  cry  only  fell  into  disuse 
as  a  system  of  summonses  and 
warrants  was  gradually  established 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
began  by  granting  "  hue  and  cry  " 
— that  is,  issued  orders  which 
enabled  the  offenders  to  be  fol- 
lowed from  township  to  township. 
In  this  way  society  bridged  over 
the  wide  interval  which  separates 
an  age,  in  which  all  sorts  of 
criminals,  and  especially  all  thieves, 
were  regarded  as  enemies,  to  be 
put  to  death  almost  like  wild 
animals — from  an  age  in  which  the 
right  even  to  arrest  them  is  care- 
fully guarded  and  defined.  The  rule 
remains  that  any  one  has  a  right  to 
arrest  for  felony  actually  commit- 
ted, or  for  misdemeanour  which 
involves  breach  of  the  peace.  The 
constable  or  police  officer  is  under 
a  duty  to  do  so,  and  may  also 
arrest  on  reasonable  suspicion. 
But  in  recent  years  great  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  position  of 
the  officers— that  is,  policemen  and 
constables — by  whom  arrests  are 
made.  Quite  in  recent  years  a 
disciplined  force,  in  the  nature  of  a 
standing  army,  for  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  the  apprehension 
of  offenders,  has  been  provided 
throughout  the  country.  They 
form,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt 
recently  observed,  our  first  line 
of  defence ;  and  latterly,  in  the 
matter  of  detecting  dynamite 
conspiracies,  they  have  greatly 
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distinguished  themselves.  From 
the  earliest  times  down  to  our 
own  days  there  were  only  two 
bodies  of  police  in  England — viz., 
the  parish  and  high  constables, 
and  the  watchmen  in  cities  and 
boroughs.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  inefficiency.  In  the  time  of 
James  I.  constables  were  often 
absent,  being  for  the  most  part 
husbandmen  engaged  in  the  fields  ; 
watchmen  were  of  the  Dogberry 
kind — aged,  feeble,  and  paid  at 
starvation  rates.  In  a  great  num- 
ber of  towns  there  were  no  watch- 
men or  police  officers  of  any  kind 
except  the  constables,  who  were 
unsalaried  officers.  Writing  of  the 
middle  of  last  century,  Mr  Green 
remarks — "  There  was  no  effective 
police ;  and  in  great  outbreaks  the 
mob  of  London  or  Birmingham 
burnt  houses,  flung  open  prisons, 
and  sacked  and  pillaged  at  their 
will." 

The  state  of  things  in  London 
was  supposed  to  be  mitigated  in 
1796  by  the  establishment  of  eight 
constables  at  Bow  Street,  known 
as  Bow  Street  runners,  and  six 
others  at  each  of  seven  other 
police-offices  in  London — making 
in  all  fifty  constables,  who  gave 
their  whole  time  to  their  business. 
There  were  also  sixty-seven  mount- 
ed police,  forming  what  was  called 
the  horse-patrol,  who  patrolled  the 
roads  near  London  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  highwaymen.  It  was  not 
till  1829  that  the  metropolitan 
police  was  established,  which  was 
followed  in  1836  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  borough  police,  and  in 
1856  by  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  a  county  police.  The  safe- 
guard of  the  innocent  portion  of 
the  public  against  any  misdirected 
energies  of  the  force  is,  that  every 
one  arrested  must  be  brought  to 
trial  speedily,  and  is  entitled,  and 
has  been  since  1679  entitled,  on 
the  slightest  delay,  to  a  writ  of 
habeas  corjn^s,  in  order  to  have  the 


grounds  of  his  detention  examined. 
The  Act  which  gives  him  that  right 
is  the  strongest  legal  guarantee  of 
personal  liberty  that  the  nation 


The  next  step  to  arrest,  which 
is  bound  to  follow  immediately, 
is  the  preliminary  inquiry.  Ori- 
ginally all  cases  of  public  import- 
ance were  inquired  into  by  the 
Privy  Council ;  while  common  cases 
were  not  inquired  into  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  of  a 
coroner's  inquest.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  justices  of  the  peace  were  first 
authorised  to  make  a  formal  pre- 
liminary inquiry;  and  even  then  a 
justice  acted  as  a  prosecutor — often 
as  a  principal  witness.  The  op- 
pressive feature  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness was,  that  the  magistrate  acted 
summarily  and  secretly  ;  and  until 
the  trial  came  on,  the  prisoner  was 
not  allowed  to  know  of  what  he 
was  accused.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  Revolution  that  an  Act  was 
passed  which  gave  to  a  prisoner  a 
copy  of  the  indictment  five  days 
before  his  trial.  Even  then  he  was 
not  allowed  to  see  the  depositions 
— that  is,  the  evidence  which  was 
going  to  be  given  against  him.  The 
notion  was,  as  the  old  lawyers  al- 
ways expressed  it,  that  his  inno- 
cency,  and  that  alone,  must  save 
him.  The  idea  of  giving  an  ac- 
cused person  the  means  of  protect- 
ing himself  against  perjury  or  a 
false  charge,  seemed  utterly  foreign 
to  their  ideas.  Even  as  late  as 
1824,  Mr  Justice  Park,  in  a  sum- 
ming up,  alluded  with  approval  to 
the  practice  of  withholding  the 
depositions  from  a  prisoner.  It 
was  not  till  1849  he  became  en- 
titled to  a  copy  of  them ;  and  not 
till  1867  that  he  could  call  his 
witnesses  before  the  magistrate, 
and  have  them  bound  over  to  ap- 
pear at  the  trial.  As  regards  his 
right  to  bail  in  certain  cases,  that 
is  very  ancient.  It  dates  back  to 
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the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and  jus- 
tices derived  considerable  income 
by  arresting  and  then  pocketing 
the  fees  which  they  got  on  ad- 
mitting to  bail. 

With  regard  to  indictments,  it 
was,  from  very  early  times  down  to 
very  recent  times,  necessary  that 
they  should  be  of  the  most  technical 
accuracy  and  completeness.  That 
rule  operated  to  prevent  or  miti- 
gate the  evils  arising  from  loose- 
ness in  the  definition  of  crimes  in 
the  same  irregular  and  capricious 
manner  in  which  benefit  of  clergy 
mitigated  severity  of  punishment. 
The  slightest  variance  between  the 
thing  stated  and  the  thing  proved 
entitled  the  prisoner  to  be  acquit- 
ted. For  instance,  if  a  man  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  John 
Smith,  and  was  proved  to  have 
murdered  James  Smith,  that  was 
a  variance  which  entitled  him  to 
be  acquitted,  though  he  might  be 
afterwards  indicted  again  for  the 
murder  of  James.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance given  which  the  author  de- 
scribes as  one  in  a  thousand.  A 
man  from  mere  wantonness  stabbed 
a  lady  whom  he  met  in  St  James's 
Street.  The  indictment  stated  that, 
on  January  18,  1790,  he  "malici- 
ously assaulted  her,  with  intent 
to  cut  her  clothes,"  which  was  then 
a  capital  offence;  "and  that  he,  on 
the  said  January  18,  1790,  did" 
(then  and  there  was  here  omitted,) 
"cut  her  clothes,  to  wit,"  &c.  It 
was  objected  that  it  did  not  ap- 
pear from  this  that  the  assault 
and  the  cutting  the  clothes  were 
all  one  act;  and  that,  as  far  as 
the  indictment  went,  the  assault 
might  have  been  in  the  morning, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  clothes  in 
the  evening  The  flaw  would  have 
been  avoided  by  inserting  the  words 
then  and  there  ;  but  their  omission 
was  held  to  entitle  the  prisoner  to 
an  acquittal.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  system  more  calculated 
to  bring  law  into  discredit  than 


one  in  which  technicalities  such  as 
these  made  the  administration  of 
justice  a  solemn  farce.  It  was  pop- 
ular, however,  because  it  mitigated, 
though  in  an  irrational  capricious 
manner,  the  severity  of  the  old 
criminal  law.  While,  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner,  it  was  provided  that 
the  most  trumpery  failure  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  this  system 
should  secure  him  impunity ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  provided,  in 
favour  of  the  Crown,  in  an  equally 
irrational  manner,  that  the  prisoner 
should  not  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
the  indictment  in  cases  of  felony, 
but  only  to  have  it  read  to  him 
slowly  when  he  was  put  up  to  plead. 
This  apparently  was  to  put  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  his  taking  advan- 
tage of  any  defect.  The  harshness 
of  that  rule,  in  its  turn,  was  miti- 
gated by  allowing  any  person  pres- 
ent to  point  it  out,  and  imposing 
on  the  judge,  in  a  sort  of  way  as 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  the  duty 
of  doing  so.  In  short,  says  Sir 
James  Stephen,  it  is  scarcely  a  par- 
ody to  say  that,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  our  own  days,  the  law  re- 
lating to  indictments  was  much  as 
if  some  small  proportion  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  allowed  to  toss 
up  for  their  liberty.  He  adds 
that,  in  practice  this  system  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  but  legally  it  is  still  in 
full  force,  except  so  far  as  it 
has  been  relaxed  by  a  few  spe- 
cific enactments.  The  whole  sys- 
tem, however  absurd  it  may  seem, 
worked  well,  and  was  not  merely 
a  protection  in  a  capricious  way 
against  undue  severity,  but  it  was 
also  a  protection  against  that  loose- 
ness in  the  definition  of  crimes 
which  operates  so  hardly  against 
the  accused,  and  throws  so  much 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  judges. 
When  crimes  themselves  are  de- 
fined with  the  utmost  certainty 
and  precision,  indictments  may  be 
safely  reduced  to  simplicity.  Until 
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then  the  utmost  strictness  and  tech- 
nicality in  the  indictment  are  rea- 
sonable. 

The  next  step  to  the  indictment 
was  the  calling  the  accused  person 
to  the  bar  to  make  him  plead  to  the 
charge,  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial.  Even  this  sim- 
plest of  formalities  has  a  history, 
not  without  tragic  interest.  In 
early  times  it  was  considered  that 
criminals  accused  of  felony  could 
not  be  properly  tried  unless  they 
consented  to  the  trial  by  plead- 
ing and  putting  themselves  on  the 
country.  After  reading  the  in- 
dictment to  him,  the  question 
was  put,  "  How  say  you  —  are 
you  guilty  or  not  guilty  1 "  If 
he  said,  "Not  guilty,"  the  next 
question  was,  "  Culprit,  how  will 
you  be  tried  1 "  To  which  the  pris- 
oner had  to  answer,  "  By  God  and 
by  my  country."  If  he  wilfully 
omitted  either  portion  of  that  an- 
swer, he  was  said  to  stand  mute, 
and  a  jury  was  sworn  to  say  whether 
he  stood  mute  of  malice  or  mute 
by  the  visitation  of  God.  If  they 
found  him  mute  of  malice,  that  was 
equivalent  to  pleading  guilty  in 
cases  of  treason  or  misdemeanour ; 
but  in  cases  of  felony,  he  was  con- 
demned, after  much  exhortation,  to 
the  peine  forte  et  dure, — that  is,  to 
be  stretched  naked  on  his  back,  and 
to  have  iron  laid  upon  him,  as  much 
as  he  could  bear,  and  more,  and  so 
to  continue,  fed  upon  bad  bread  and 
stagnant  water  on  alternate  days, 
till  he  either  pleaded  or  died.  This 
strange  rule  was  not  abolished  till 
the  year  1772,  when  standing  mute 
in  cases  of  felony  was  made  equiva- 
lent to  a  conviction.  A  case  actu- 
ally occurred  as  late  as  1726,  when 
one  Burn  water,  accused  at  King- 
ston assizes  of  murder,  refused  to 
plead,  and  w,as  pressed,  for  an  hour 
and  three-quarters,  with  nearly  four 
cwt.  of  iron,  after  which  he  pleaded 
not  guilty,  and  was  convicted  and 
In  1658,  a  Major  Strange- 


ways  was  pressed  to  death.  The 
object  of  refusing  to  plead  was,  that 
as  in  that  case  there  was  no  convic- 
tion, no  forfeiture  took  place,  and 
the  property  of  the  accused  person 
was  thus  preserved  for  his  heir. 

At  the  present  day  a  prisoner 
pleads  without  difficulty  :  if  he  re- 
fused, a  plea  of  not  guilty  would 
be  entered  for  him,  and  the  trial 
would  proceed. 

The  trial  needs  no  detailed  de- 
scription, for  every  one  is  con- 
versant with  the  procedure,  more 
or  less.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the 
dignity,  decorum,  and  fairness  with 
which  trials  are  conducted.  In 
France,  and  on  the  Continent  gene- 
rally, they  are  said  to  degenerate  to 
a  wrangle  between  the  judge  and 
the  accused.  The  trial  of  Guiteau 
for  the  murder  of  President  Gar- 
field,  did  not  prepossess  English- 
men in  favour  of  the  criminal 
courts  of  America,  though  proba- 
bly that  trial  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  is  usual 
across  the  Atlantic.  No  such 
scenes  would  be  possible  in  an 
English  court.  Guiteau  declared 
that  he  must  be  deemed  as  inno- 
cent as  any  man  in  court  until 
convicted,  and  raved  and  roared 
ad  libitum.  With  us  the  notion 
of  a  prisoner  being  presumed  to 
be  innocent,  merely  means  that  he 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any 
reasonable  doubt,  and  the  trial 
practically  is  to  see  if  such  doubt 
really  exists.  He  is  at  least  three- 
fourths  on  the  way  to  conviction  be- 
fore he  pleads.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  man  on  trial  for  murder.  A  cor- 
oner's jury  have  investigated  and 
found  him  guilty.  A  magistrate 
has  investigated  and  decided  to 
commit.  A  grand  jury  on  their 
oaths  have  found  a  true  bill.  The 
presumption  of  innocence,  in  the 
face  of  those  three  decisions,  in 
which  at  least  five  -  and  -  twenty 
men,  probably  more,  have  con- 
curred, is  only  another  way  of  say- 
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ing  that  the  proof  must  be  beyond 
reasonable  doubt. 

Criminal  trials,  as  we  now  know 
them,  are  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  changes  which  have  occurred 
between  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary 
and  our  own  time.  The  proceed- 
ings connected  with  important, 
mostly  political,  trials,  have  been 
preserved,  and  form  a  judicial 
history  of  England.  The  State 
Trials  fill  thirty-three  volumes,  and 
extend  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  year  1822,  the  last  trials  re- 
ported being  those  of  Thistlewood 
and  his  confederates  for  what  is 
called  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy, 
which  existed  for  the  assassination 
of  the  whole  Ministry.  They  are 
mostly  known  to  the  general  reader 
through  the  graphic  accounts  by 
Lord  Macaulay  of -some  of  those 
at  which  Scroggs  and  Jeffreys  pre- 
sided. Lord  Macaulay,  with  all 
his  power  of  word-painting,  was 
at  once  superficial  and  rhetori- 
cal. Those  who  care  for  the  real 
truth  of  matters,  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  criticisms  of  an  experi- 
enced and  dispassionate  lawyer. 
Before  coming  to  the  time  of 
Scroggs,  there  is  the  celebrated 
trial  of  Raleigh,  which  throws  light 
on  the  mode  of  conducting  a  trial 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  utter  absence  of  that 
moderation  of  statement  and  con- 
sideration for  the  prisoner  which 
are  so  conspicuous  at  the  present 
day,  is  nowhere  more  extravagantly 
manifested.  In  that  trial  (as  well 
as  in  others)  a  running  altercation 
between  the  prosecuting  counsel 
and  the  prisoner  is  a  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  proceedings.  Coke  was 
the  Attorney-General  who  prose- 
cuted Raleigh,  and  this  is  the  sort 
of  thing  which  took  place  : — 

"Attorney.  Thou  art  the  most  vile 
and  execrable  traitor  that  ever  lived. 

"Raleigh.  You  speak  indiscreetly, 
barbarously,  and  uncivilly. 


"  Attorney.  I  want  words  sufficient 
to  express  thy  viperous  treasons. 

"  Raleigh.  I  think  you  want  words 
indeed,  for  you  have  spoken  one  thing 
half-a-dozen  times. 

"Attorney.  Thou  art  an  odious  fel- 
low.    Thy  name  is  hateful  to  all 
realm  of  England  for  thy  pride. 

"  Raleigh.  It  will  go  hard  to  prove 
a  measuring  cast  between  you  and  me, 
Mr  Attorney. 

"Attorney.  "Well,  I  will  now  make 
it  appear  that  there  never  lived  a  viler 
viper  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  than 
thou." 

No  doubt  this  language  was 
unusually  rancorous,  and  Sir 
James  Stephen  asserts  that  it  has 
never  been  imitated  before  or  since 
in  any  English  court  of  justice, 
except,  perhaps,  in  those  in  which 
Jeffreys  presided.  Besides  cases 
of  this  description  in  the  Common 
Law  Courts,  others  in  the  Star 
Chamber  are  also  reported  in  the 
State  Trials.  Having  regard  to 
the  deep  execration  which  that 
tribunal  has  excited  in  its  own 
and  all  succeeding  generations,  it 
is  desirable  to  note  this  criticism 
of  Sir  J.  Stephen.  "As  far  as 
the  mere  management  in  Court  of 
the  different  cases  went,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  was  for  the  most 
part  calm  and  dignified."  It  was 
the  severity  of  the  sentences,  and, 
we  may  add,  its  subserviency  to  the 
Crown,  which  has  involved  it  in  so 
much  odium  and  infamy. 

The  result  of  the  author's  study 
of  the  criminal  trials  during  the 
century  preceding  the  civil  war,  is 
that,  harsh  as  they  appear  to  us  in 
many  ways,  the  real  point  at  issue 
was  presented  to  the  jury  not  un- 
fairly. The  main  points  of  differ- 
ence from  those  of  our  own  day 
were  that  the  prisoner  was  kept 
in  secret  confinement,  and  could 
not  prepare  his  defence.  He  was 
examined  ;  he  had  no  notice  before- 
hand of  the  evidence  against  him  ; 
and  was  compelled  to  defend  him- 
self as  best  he  could  at  the  trial, 
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when  the  evidence  was  produced. 
He  had  no  counsel,  and  had  no 
means  of  compelling  the  attendance 
of  his  witnesses  even  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  call  any.  With 
regard  to  these  early  State  trials, 
Sir  James  Stephen  says  that  the  cri- 
minal procedure  of  modern  France 
cannot  be  said  to  contrast  advan- 
tageously with  them  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  interests  of  the  accused, 
and  the  degree  in  which  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  innocence  is  acted 
upon  in  practice.  The  considera- 
tion and  humanity  of  our  modern 
criminal  courts,  for  accused  persons, 
are  traceable  to  the  greater  strength 
of  society  and  of  government  in  all 
its  aspects.  Admit,  he  says,  that 
the  criminal  law  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  weapon  by  which  a  govern- 
ment, not  very  firmly  established,  is 
to  defend  its  existence  ;  admit  also 
that  an  accused  person  is  probably 
disaffected  and  hostile,  and  that 
the  political  contests  of  these  times 
turned  upon  very  vital  and  deep- 
seated  differences,  —  these  trials 
were  conducted  upon  intelligible 
principles  not  unfairly  applied. 
The  harshest  part  of  the  early 
criminal  procedure  was  the  secrecy 
of  the  preliminary  investigation, 
and  the  fact  that  practically  the 
accused  person  was  prevented  from 
preparing  for  his  defence,  and  from 
calling  witnesses. 

With  regard  to  the  trials  which 
took  place  in  the  period  between 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Restoration,  that 
was  a  period  of  revolution,  and 
law  of  course  was  violently  strained. 
Still  Sir  James  Stephen  says  that, 
after  making  every  allowance  in 
that  respect,  from  the  year  1640 
downwards  the  whole  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  criminal  courts,  even 
in  their  most  irregular  and  revolu- 
tionary proceedings,  appears  to  have 
been  radically  changed  from  what 
it  had  been  in  the  preceding  century 
to  what  it  is  in  our  own  days. 


The  accused  had  the  witnesses 
against  him  produced  face  to  face. 
He  was  questioned  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, and  usually  refused  to  answer, 
and  was  allowed  to  cross-examine 
the  witnesses  against  him.  These 
great  changes  took  place  spon- 
taneously and  without  any  legisla- 
tive enactment ;  which  of  course 
favours  the  view  that  the  course 
taken  in  the  political  trials  of  the 
preceding  century  either  was  il- 
legal or  was  considered  so  to  be. 
Nevertheless  a  prisoner's  clear  legal 
right  to  have  the  witnesses  against 
him  examined  in  his  presence,  and 
to  call  witnesses  and  examine  them 
upon  oath,  dates  back  only  to  a 
period  long  after  the  Revolution, 
and  must  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  judging  whether  these 
trials  were  legal  and  fair  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  time. 

With  regard  to  the  trials  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  which  are  of  such  momentous 
historical  importance,  and  some  of 
which  Lord  Macaulay  has  made  so 
familiar,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  Sir  James  Stephen's  criticisms. 
He  says  that  the  injustice  and  cru- 
elty of  the  most  notorious  of  those 
trials — those  for  the  Popish  Plot, 
and  those  which  took  place  before 
Jeffreys  —  have  not  been  in  any 
degree  exaggerated ;  but  he  in- 
sists that  the  special  peculiarity 
about  them  was,  that  the  injustice 
was  effected  by  perjured  witnesses 
and  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a 
system  of  preliminary  procedure 
which  made  the  detection  and  ex- 
posure of  perjury  so  difficult  as 
to  be  practically  impossible.  Not- 
withstanding the  brutality  of  Jef- 
freys, the  procedure  in  the  main 
differed  but  little  from  that  which 
still  prevails  among  us.  Many  of 
the  trials — especially  those  which 
were  not  for  political  offences — 
were,  he  says,  perfectly  fair;  and 
even  in  the  case  of  political  trials, 
the  injustice  done  was  due  to  politi- 
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cal  excitement,  and  to  the  harsh 
working  of  a  system  which  was 
sound  in  many  respects.  The 
character  of  the  procedure  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  argument  con- 
stantly used  by  the  judges  to  justify 
the  rule  which  deprived  prisoners 
of  counsel  regarding  matters  of 
fact.  It  was,  that  in  order  to  con- 
vict the  prisoner,  the  proof  must 
be  so  plain  that  no  counsel  could 
contend  against  it.  The  notion 
was  that  innocence  was  an  un- 
failing protection,  a  sure  safe- 
guard, and  that  all  aids  to  it 
were  superfluous.  The  result 
was  that  there  was  little  or  no 
protection  against  perjury.  The 
safeguards  provided  at  the  present 
day  are,  says  Sir  James  Stephen, 
sufficient  to  afford  considerable  pro- 
tection to  a  man  who  has  sense, 
spirit,  and,  above  all,  plenty  of 
money ;  but  he  adds,  "  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  injustice  when  these  con- 
ditions fail." 

With  regard  to  the  trials  for 
the  Popish  Plot,  in  which  Gates 
and  Dangerfield  achieved  their  last- 
ing infamy,  Sir  James  Stephen's 
remark  is  that  in  two  years,  and 
in  connection  with  one  transaction, 
six  memorable  failures  of  justice, 
involving  the  sacrifice  of  110  less 
than  fourteen  innocent  lives,  oc- 
curred in  trials  held  before  the 
highest  courts,  under  a  form  of 
procedure  closely  resembling  that 
which  is  still  in  force  among  us. 
He  attributes  that  result  in  the 
first  place  to  the  influence  of  popu- 
lar passion  over  the  administration 
of  justice.  Some  of  those  trials  were 
conducted  with  conspicuous  fairness 
and  decency.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  counsel  there  was  nothing  to 
be  compared  to  the  conduct  of 
Coke  in  the  trial  of  Raleigh.  He 
traces  the  result  of  these  trials  to 
the  procedure  which  unfairly  kept 
the  prisoner  in  the  dark  to  the 
last  moment  as  to  the  case  against 


him  ;  to  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  true  nature  of 
evidence  ;  to  the  utter  helplessness 
against  perjury.  From  a  study  of 
these  trials,  which  were  the  most 
important  and  probably  the  best 
conducted  of  the  time,  there  is,  he 
says,  great  reason  to  fear  that  the 
principles  of  evidence  were  then 
so  ill  understood,  and  the  whole 
method  of  criminal  procedure  so 
imperfect  and  superficial,  that  an 
amount  of  injustice  frightful  to 
think  of  must  have  been  inflicted 
at  the  assize  and  sessions  on  obscure 
persons  of  whom  no  one  has  ever 
heard  or  will  hear.  "  A  perjurer 
in  those  days  was  in  the  position 
of  a  person  armed  with  a  deadly 
poison,  which  he  could  administer 
with  no  considerable  chance  of 
detection."  The  important  point 
is  that  Sir  James  Stephen  adds,  as 
the  result  of  his  experience,  that 
he  does  not  think  that  the  power 
or  danger  of  perjury  has  been  by 
any  means  removed  since  Oates's 
time.  "  I  arn  not  sure  that  it  has 
been  as  much  diminished  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  believe." 

The  last  thing  in  the  trial  was 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which  must 
be  a  unanimous  one.  Originally 
the  jurors  were  witnesses,  and  the 
rule  was  in  the  earliest  times  that 
twelve  witnesses  must  swear  to  the 
prisoner's  guilt  before  he  could  be 
convicted,  just  as  at  the  present 
time  twelve  grand  jurors  must 
swear  to  their  belief  in  his  guilt 
before  he  can  be  put  on  his  trial. 
Later  on  they  ceased  to  be  wit- 
nesses and  became  judges.  The 
rule  that  the  jury  must  be  unani- 
mous before  the  prisoner  can  be 
convicted  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  principle  that  no  one  is  to 
be  convicted  unless  his  guilt  is 
proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt ; 
and  so  long  as  the  institution  is 
preserved,  the  principle  of  unan- 
imity should  be  retained.  It  is 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  legal  his- 
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tory,  the  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vailed down  to  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  or  less,  what 
the  presiding  judge  should  do  in 
case  the  jury  could  not  agree.  One 
theory  was,  as  Sir  James  Stephen 
says,  that  the  judge  ought  to  con- 
tine  them,  without  food  or  fire,  till 
they  did  agree.  We  remember,  in 
1859,  Lord  Campbell  angrily  tell- 
ing a  jury,  when  discharging  them 
without  giving  a  verdict,  that  the 
old  law  was  that  the  judge  could 
have  them  all  put  into  a  covered 
cart,  carried  to  the  confines  of  the 
county,  and  there  shot  into  a  ditch. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  made  fun  of  this 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  declar- 
ed that  Lord  Campbell  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  law ;  and  that  all 
that  the  judge  could  originally  do 
was  to  carry  the  jury  with  him  on 
his  circuit  till  they  did  agree,  or 
until  he  reached  the  borders  of  the 
county.  Whatever  the  old  rule 
may  have  been,  it  was  solemnly 
determined  in  1866  that  in  a  case 
of  necessity  the  judge  might  dis- 
charge the  jury,  and  the  prisoner 
be  committed  and  tried  a  second 
time.  Such  a  rule  obviates  the 
objections  which  had  been  enter- 
tained to  the  principle  of  unanim- 
ity, and  possibly  has  given  the  in- 
stitution of  trial  by  jury  a  fresh 
lease  of  life.  It  was  always  re- 
garded as  an  abuse  of  power  to 
subject  jurors  to  any  penal  conse- 
quences in  respect  of  their  verdict ; 
and  since  the  Revolution  no  at- 
tempt of  the  kind  has  been  made. 

The  administration  of  criminal 
justice  after  the  Revolution  passed 
into  quite  a  new  phase.  Judges 
from  that  time  held  office  not  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  but 
during  good  behaviour ;  and  in  that 
way  a  new  spirit  was  infused  into 
it.  The  changes  in  procedure, 
however,  as  the  author  points  out, 
were  less  important,  and  applied 
entirely  to  charges  of  high  treason, 
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being  directed  to  enable  prisoners 
in  those  cases  better  to  defend 
themselves.  Nothing,  he  adds, 
can  set  in  a  clearer  light  the  slight- 
ness  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  attention  was  then,  or  in- 
deed to  a  far  later  time,  directed 
to  the  defects  of  the  criminal  law, 
than  the  little  legislative  change 
effected  by  what  we  now  regard  as 
the  gross  scandals  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  changes 
in  favour  of  prisoners  made  in 
practice  very  little  difference. 
From  1688  to  1760  a  feature 
presents  itself  in  criminal  trials 
which  Sir  James  Stephen  re- 
gards as  to  this  day  absolutely 
peculiar  to  this  country  and  the 
countries  which  have  sprung  from 
it,  giving  a  special  colour  and 
character  to  our  whole  method  of 
procedure.  It  is  this :  "  In  all 
other  countries  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  crime  has  been 
treated  as  pre-eminently  the  affair 
of  the  Government,  and  has  in  all 
its  stages  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  representatives  of  the 
Government.  In  England,  it  has 
been  left  principally  to  individuals 
who  consider  themselves  to  have 
been  wronged, — rthe  judge's  duty 
being  to  see  fair-play  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  prosecutor,  even 
if  the  prosecutor  happened  to  be 
the  Crown."  And  in  this  way  a 
criminal  trial  has  grown  more  and 
more  to  resemble  a  civil  suit  in  its 
procedure,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  conducted. 

With  regard  to  the  present 
practice  of  never  interrogating  a 
prisoner,  it  was  not  originally  the 
law  of  England.  Down  to  the 
Civil  War,  his  interrogation  form- 
ed the  most  important  part  of  the 
trial.  In  the  Star  Chamber  he 
was  liable  to  be  required  to  take 
what  was  called  the  ex  officio  oath 
— that  is,  to  make  true  answer  to 
all  such  questions  as  should  be  ask- 
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ed  of  him — a  practice  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  This  was  intensely  un- 
popular. It  was  denounced  as 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and 
of  nature,  and  inconsistent  with 
a  legal  system  which  forbade  the 
practice  of  torture  for  purposes 
of  evidence,  then  in  full  use  both 
on  the  Continent  and  in  Scotland. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the 
practice  of  questioning  the  prisoner 
died  out.  A  rule  prevailed  till  1853 
in  civil  cases  that  a  party  was  in- 
competent as  a  witness,  and  that 
rule  was  transferred  to  the  crimi- 
nal courts.  The  result  is  that  the 
prisoner  is  absolutely  protected 
against  all  judicial  questioning  be- 
fore or  at  the  trial.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  can 
give  evidence  on  his  behalf  ;  he  is 
often  permitted,  however,  to  make 
any  statement  he  pleases  at  the  very 
end  of  the  trial,  when  it  is  difficult 
for  any  one  to  test  the  correctness 
of  what  is  said.  This  rule  is  one 
which  requires  increasing  attention 
and  consideration  by  the  public. 
Its  advantages  are,  as  pointed  out 
by  Sir  James  Stephen,  that  it  con- 
tributes much  to  the  dignity  and 
apparent  humanity  of  a  criminal 
trial;  it  stimulates  greatly  the 
search  for  independent  evidence, 
which  of  course  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  for  the  purpose.  As 
an  experienced  Indian  civil  servant 
remarked  to  Sir  James  Stephen, 
in  reference  to  native  police  officers 
applying  torture  to  prisoners,  with 
a  view  to  extract  the  necessary 
evidence  from  their  admissions  : 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  laziness 
in  it.  It  is  far  pleasanter  to  sit  com- 
fortably in  the  shade  rubbing  red 
pepper  into  a  poor  devil's  eyes,  than 
to  go  about  in  the  sun  hunting  up 
evidence." 

Such  a  system  as  ours  prevents 
all  the  harshness  and  apparent  in- 
humanity which  might  result  from 
the  practice  of  interrogation  if  not 


carefully  and  properly  adminis- 
tered. On  the  other  hand,  it 
places  innocent  accused  persons, 
who  are  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
frequently  are,  poor,  stupid,  and 
ignorant,  in  a  most  helpless  posi- 
tion. They  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings,  or  the 
way  in  which  the  circumstances 
deposed  to  tell  against  them.  Those 
proceedings,  the  experienced  ob- 
servation of  the  author  tells  him, 
"  must  pass  before  the  eyes  and 
mind  of  such  prisoners  like  a  dream 
which  they  cannot  grasp."  They 
are  liable  to  misapprehend  the  true 
nature  of  their  defence,  and  would 
gain  immensely  by  being  questioned 
as  witnesses  by  the  judge.  Sir 
James  Stephen  gives  specimens  of 
what  he  says  is  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  which  have  led 
him  to  form  an  opinion  that,  when 
a  wrong  conviction  does  occur  in 
an  English  criminal  court,  it  is 
usually  caused  by  treating  a  poor 
and  ignorant  man  as  if  he  were 
rich,  well  advised,  and  properly 
defended.  One  case  is  remarkable, 
as  there  several  prisoners  were 
tried  three  times  over  for  acts  of 
violence,  arising  out  of  night  poach- 
ing. One  witness  said  that  a  dog, 
which  he  saw  with  the  poachers, 
was  white,  and  another  said  it  was 
red.  At  the  first  trial,  some  of 
the  prisoners  pointed  out  this  small 
difference  in  a  feeble  helpless  way, 
without  showing  that  it  was  at  all 
important.  At  the  second  trial 
they  appeared  to  understand  what 
was  going  on  much  better,  and 
some  of  them  defended  themselves 
with  a  good  deal  of  energy.  On 
the  third  trial,  they  fully  under- 
stood the  whole  matter,  and  brought 
out  their  real  defence.  It  was  that 
there  were  two  poaching  -  parties, 
one  with  a  white  dog,  and  the 
other  with  a  red ;  that  the  fray 
took  place  between  the  keepers 
and  one  of  the  parties,  but  that 
the  evidence  confused  together  the 
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white-dog  party  and  the  red-dog 
party.  Even  then  the  defence  was 
so  badly  brought  out  that  the  jury 
would  not  believe  it.  The  judge, 
however,  was  so  much  impressed 
by  it,  that  he  caused  independent 
inquiries  to  be  made  which  estab- 
lished its  truth,  and  resulted  in 
a  grant  of  free  pardon  to  several 
of  the  prisoners.  "  If  these  men 
could  have  been  questioned,"  says 
Sir  James  Stephen,  "  I  think  that 
all  the  innocent  members  of  the 
party  would  have  been  acquitted 
at  once."  Opinion  seems  to  be 
growing  in  favour  of  this,  that 
questioning,  or  the  power  of  giving 
evidence,  is  highly  important  to 
the  innocent,  and  its  absence  highly 
advantageous  in  more  ways  than 
one  to  the  guilty.  The  problem 
would  seem  to  be,  what  precautions 
should  be  observed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  abuse.  The  Draft  Code 
proposes  that  an  accused  person 
should  be  competent,  but  could  not 
be  compelled,  to  give  evidence.  It 
also  proposes  that  the  court  should 
have  power  to  limit  his  cross-ex- 
amination, so  far  as  relates  to  his 
credit.  His  electing  to  stand  silent 
would  in  that  case  tell  against  him ; 
but  it  is  not  proposed  to  compel 
him  to  answer  questions,  and  thus 
relieve  the  officers  of  justice  from 
the  duty  of  collecting  independent 
evidence. 

There  is  one  further  subject 
amongst  the  many  that  are  treated 
in  these  volumes  which  frequently 
arises,  and  which  is  of  consider- 
able interest, — that  is,  the  extent 
of  criminal  responsibility,  and  the 
question  under  what  circumstances 
a  man  should  be  exempted  from 
liability  to  punishment.  Some 
medical  theories  seem  to  go  the 
length  of  maintaining  that  all 
crime  is  of  the  nature  of  disease, 
and  that  the  very  existence  of 
criminal  law  is  a  relic  of  barbarism. 
The  ancient  law  did  not  entitle  a 
man  to  be  acquitted  on  proof  of 


madness,  at  least  in  case  of  murder. 
It  did,  however,  entitle  him  to  a 
special  verdict,  that  he  committed 
the  offence  when  mad,  which  gave 
him  a  right  to  a  pardon.  Coke 
mentions  the  subject  of  madness 
only  in  the  most  casual  and  frag- 
mentary manner.  Lord  Hale  dis- 
cusses it  without  throwing  much 
light  upon  it.  Since  his  time  no 
legal  writer  of  authority  until  the 
book  under  review  appeared  has 
discussed  the  matter  on  its  merits  ; 
nor  has  there  been  any  case  such 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity,  after 
solemn  argument,  for  laying  down 
in  an  authoritative  judgment  the 
principles  of  law  by  which  the 
relations  of  insanity  to  crime  may 
be  determined.  There  is  no  single 
instance  in  which  the  Court  for 
Crown  Cases  Reserved,  or  any  other 
court  of  equal  authority,  has  deliver- 
ed a  written  considered  judgment  on 
the  relation  of  insanity  to  criminal 
responsibility.  The  leading  author- 
ity on  the  subject  arises  out  of  the 
case  of  M'Naughten,  who,  intend- 
ing to  shoot  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
year  1843,  by  mistake  shot  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  Mr  Drummond,  in- 
stead. The  prisoner  was  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  and 
much  public  discussion  and  excite- 
ment ensuing,  the  House  of  Lords 
put  to  the  judges  certain  questions, 
and  received  from  them,  in  June 
1843,  certain  answers  upon  the 
subject  of  insane  delusions.  Ever 
since  that  time,  whenever  the  ques- 
tion of  insanity  arises  at  criminal 
trials,  the  judge  charges  the  jury  in 
the  words  of  the  answers  given  by 
the  judges  upon  that  occasion. 

In  general  terms  the  law  is  that 
no  act  is  a  crime  if  the  person  who 
does  it  is,  at  the  time  when  it  is 
done,  prevented,  either  by  defective 
mental  power  or  by  any  disease 
affecting  his  mind,  from  controlling 
his  own  conduct,  unless  the  absence 
of  the  power  of  control  has  been 
produced  by  his  own  default.  Of 
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course,  if  a  man's  self-control  is 
suspended  by  drunkenness,  he  is 
responsible ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  an  impulse  is  insane 
that  therefore  it  is  uncontrollable. 
We  remember  a  judge  a  long  time 
ago  putting  it  to  a  scientific  wit- 
ness, who  swore  that  a  prisoner 
had  acted  from  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse, whether  he  thought  that  the 
prisoner  would  have  done  the  act 
if  a  policeman  had  stood  by  ready 
to  take  him  into  custody  thereupon. 
The  answer  was,  No.  "  Then,"  re- 
torted the  judge,  "  your  definition 
of  an  uncontrollable  impulse  is  an 
impulse  controllable  only  by  the 
presence  of  the  police."  Insane 
men  may  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  be  capable  of  self- 
restraint,  if  an  adequate  motive 
for  it  is  provided.  As  regards 
moral  insanity,  even  Dr  Maudsley 
shrinks  from  saying  that  in  every 
case  persons  morally  insane  should 
be  exempt  from  all  responsibility 
for  what  they  do  wrong.  Sir 
James  Stephen,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  shrink  from  saying  that 
moral  insanity  ought  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  be  admitted 
as  an  excuse.  The  criminal  law 
does  not  disturb  itself  with  per- 
versions of  moral  sentiment.  It 
says  to  all  alike,  in  Sir  James 
Stephen's  words  :  "  Think  and  feel 
as  you  please  about  morals,  but  if 
you  do  certain  things  you  shall  be 
hanged."  Accordingly,  he  adds, 
large  numbers  of  people  are  hanged 
for  murders  which  probably  do  not 
strike  them  as  particularly  wrong 
either  before  or  after  they  are 
committed.  He  considers  that 
juries  care  very  little  for  the  gen- 
eralities contained  in  a  summing 
up.  In  his  experience  they  are 
usually  reluctant  to  convict,  if, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  a 
case,  they  regard  the  act  itself  as 


upon  the  whole  a  mad  one.  He 
argues  that  they  ought,  when  the 
act  and  madness  are  both  proved, 
to  be  empowered  to  return  any  one 
of  three  verdicts, — guilty  ;  guilty, 
but  his  power  of  self-control  was 
diminished  by  insanity  ;  not  guilty, 
on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  these  volumes  contain  a  great 
deal  which  is  of  general  interest. 
They  serve  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  history  of  criminal  law  and 
procedure,  once  for  all,  on  the 
eve,  let  us  hope,  of  its  codifica- 
tion. The  narrative  is  given  in 
a  clear  and  forcible  style,  and  is 
itself  a  strong  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  clearing  away  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  anomalies  which  have 
grown  up,  but  which  might  now 
with  advantage  be  superseded  by 
a  plain,  concise,  and  intelligible 
system.  The  labours  which  Sir 
James  Stephen  initiated  a  few 
years  ago  have  brought  the  whole 
subject  within  a  measurable  dis- 
tance of  success,  provided  the  par- 
liamentary machine  is  capable  of 
the  work.  It  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  that  a  legisla- 
tive achievement  of  this  magni- 
tude, in  which  several  questions 
of  the  first  social  importance  will 
have  to  be  discussed,  should  de- 
generate into  a  party  question. 
It  was  begun  in  Parliament  by 
the  late  Administration,  let  it  be 
continued  by  this  and  the  next. 
The  initiative  was  taken  by  the 
author  of  this  book.  He  has  done 
the  main  portion  of  the  work,  and 
.will  be  entitled  to  the  main  portion 
of  the  credit.  The  enterprise  is 
one  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
whenever  it  takes  rank  as  a  suc- 
cessful achievement  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  many 
law  reforms  which  have  illustrated 
the  present  reign. 
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CHAPTER    IX. THE    GREAT    MINISTER   AT    HOME. 


LADY  TRESHAM  had  been  anxious 
that  her  son  should  have  an  inter- . 
view  with  Mr  Spinner — who  was 
just  then,  as  it  has  been  said,  the 
idol  of  his  country — because  she 
fully  believed  that  the  great  man 
would  remember  his  old  friendship 
for  her  husband,  and  smooth  her 
son's  road  to  the  proud  position 
which  she  hoped  to  see  him  take. 
Occupation  was  very  desirable  for 
him  in  all  respects.  For  men  who 
were  falling  in  love,  or  who  per- 
haps had  already  fallen  into  it, 
what  was  there  so  good  as  plenty 
of  hard  work  1  And  even  in  these 
days,  when  new  ideas  and  new 
men  were  coming  to  the  front  so 
rapidly,  what  occupation  was  there 
more  worthy  to  engross  the  highest 
faculties  than  that  of  a  statesman  1 
Lady  Tresham  had  noble  friends 
who  had  sent  their  sons  into  the 
army,  into  the  Church,  or  even  into 
the  City;  but,  for  her  part,  her 
great  and  only  ambition  was  to  see 
her  Reginald  take  a  leading  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
new  ideas  would  not  be  a  stum- 
bling-block to  him.  Indeed  at  one 
time  she  had  been  very  much 
afraid  that,  far  as  they  went,  he 
would  go  even  beyond  them  :  he  had 
expressed  opinions  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  reverence  for  some 
of  the  most  ancient  and  respected 
of  English  institutions ;  he  had 
criticised  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
had  more  than  once  avowed  his 
conviction  that  the  country  could 
get  along  quite  as  well  without 
the  second  Chamber  as  with  it. 
That  was  an  alarming  crisis  for 
Lady  Tresham  :  she  felt  as  a  young 
mother  does  when  the  whooping- 
cough  makes  its  first  appearance 


among  her  little  flock.  It  occurred 
just  after  Tresham 's  return  from  the 
United  States  —  a  country  which 
was  rapidly  demoralising  all  Eu- 
rope :  so  Lady  Tresham  strenuous- 
ly maintained,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
popularity  which  so  many  young 
American  beauties  were  enjoying 
in  society.  Every  American,  as 
she  thoroughly  believed,  was  a 
revolutionist.  She  saw  too  few  of 
them  to  be  aware  that,  having  had 
their  revolution,  they  have  become 
the  most  conservative  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Besides  which, 
Lady  Tresham  did  not  like  going 
with  the  stream.  When  everybody 
was  sailing  one  way,  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct led  her  to  turn  round  and  take 
the  other.  In  the  days  of  George 
III.  she  would  have  been  of  the 
American  party,  and  worn  blue  and 
buff  as  gallantly  as  Fox  himself  ; 
but  in  an  age  when  all  the  world 
was  courting  Americans,  she  was 
disposed  to  content  herself  with 
offering  them  a  distant  civility. 

In  America,  it  has  been  stated, 
Reginald  Tresham  had  met  with 
the  Margraves,  and  that  was  not 
regarded  by  the  lady  of  Owlscote 
as  the  most  fortunate  incident  in 
his  life.  Kate  Margrave  was  very 
charming,  and  she  had  become 
the  favourite  of  the  whole  country- 
side ;  but  she  could  do  nothing 
to  further  a  husband's  prospects 
in  comparison  with  her  relation, 
Lady  Selina.  There  could  not  be 
a  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  ladies 
it  was  Reginald's  duty  to  marry, 
and  there  would  be  no  hesitation 
concerning  his  choice  if  he  con- 
sulted his  future  welfare.  Lady 
Tresham  knew  perfectly  well  that 
a  man  is  apt  to  think  more  kindly 
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in  the  long-run  of  the  person  who 
has  done  most  to  promote  his  own 
interests.  To  be  spared  all  worry 
about  sixpences,  and  to  have  a 
friend  always  by  one's  side,  willing, 
and  even  eager,  to  assist  in  keeping 
trouble  a  long  way  off,  or  in  remov- 
ing it  when  it  made  its  appearance, 
— these  were  services  of  a  substan- 
tial kind,  and  a  man  valued  them 
highly  long  after  the  flame  of  youth- 
ful passion  had  burnt  itself  out. 
Hence  it  was  that  Lady  Tresham 
was  well  convinced  that  a  marriage 
with  Lady  Selina  Plume  would  bring 
far  more  happiness  to  her  son  than 
the  indulgence  of  a  mere  passing 
fancy  for  Kate  Margrave.  Very 
likely  she  was  wrong,  but  her  con- 
clusions were  based  upon  much 
observation  and  experience  of  the 
world. 

Fortunately  the  crisis  in  her 
son's  political  opinions  had  passed 
away,  and  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  the  established  insti- 
tutions of  his  native  land  would 
probably  last  his  time.  He  left 
his  friend  the  editor  of  the  'Sen- 
tinel '  to  play  the  part  of  the  British 
Brissot  or  Desmoulins  ;  and  Delvar 
played  it  with  a  very  fair  degree  of 
success,  although  it  had  not  yet 
conducted  him  to  the  haven  where 
he  chiefly  desired  to  be — the  House 
of  Commons.  He  wrote  and  talked 
a  good  deal  about  the  "coming 
Commonwealth,"  but  somehow  or 
other  no  working  man's  constitu- 
ency had  hitherto  sent  him  with 
its  "mandate"  to  Parliament. 
Many  people  said  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  so  fallen  off  in 
character  and  respectability  that  it 
was  no  longer  an  advantage  to  be- 
long to  it ;  but  Philip  Delvar  was 
not  misled  by  nonsense  of  that  kind. 
It  might  decline  in  dignity,  and  be 
made  up  of  a  very  different  order 
of  men  from  that  of  which  it  was 
formerly  composed ;  but  it  would 
always  be  the  stepping-stone  to 
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place  and  power.  A  man  must 
begin  there  ;  and  the  sooner  he  be- 
gan, the  better  would  it  be  for  him. 
Delvar  was  fully  alive  to  all  this, 
and  he  was  ready  at  any  moment 
to  make  a  patriotic  sacrifice  for  the 
welfare  of  his  native  land.  The 
difficulty  was  not  with  him  or  his 
inclinations,  but  with  constituen- 
cies which  had  not  discernment 
enough  to  recognise  the  great  value 
which  he  might  be  to  them.  In 
this  respect  Tresham  had  been 
much  more  fortunate.  He  had 
found  a  little  borough  in  the  coun- 
try, which  returned  him  the  first 
time  he  appealed  to  it,  and  paid 
all  his  expenses  into  the  bargain. 
Slices  of  good-luck  like  this  are 
not  very  common  nowadays;  and 
Tresham  knew  it,  and  prized  his 
chance  accordingly. 

One  day,  shortly  after  he  had 
given  the  promise  to  his  mother 
that  he  would  seek  an  interview 
with  Mr  Spinner,  he  put  the  affair 
in  train,  and  the  appointment  was 
duly  made.  He  had,  of  course, 
often  seen  the  great  chief  before, 
and  had  sometimes  received  a  word 
or  two  of  kindly  encouragement 
from  his  eloquent  lips  ;  but  this 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
been  given  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  him  privately. 

Mr  Spinner  received  him  with 
that  cordial  air  which  he  now  and 
then  assumed  when  it  was  his  de- 
sire to  make  a  favourable  impres- 
sion. It  was  not  very  often  that 
he  was  in  this  mood,  except  when 
he  was  out  of  office,  and  then  any- 
body could  obtain  access  to  him. 
His  urbanity  knew  no  bounds. 
But  in  power  he  was  stern  and  un- 
bending, and  treated  all  that  had 
happened  during  his  exile  from 
office  as  Henry  V.  treated  his 
escapades  with  Falstaff  and  Bar- 
dolph  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Still, 
he  made  exceptions  now  and  then, 
and  he  made  one  in  the  case  of 
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Tresham,  in  remembrance  of  old 
family  ties  and  personal  associa- 
tions. His  voice  was  melodious 
and  winning  ;  there  was  something 
not  altogether  disagreeable  even 
about  the  expression  of  his  re- 
markable eyes,  as  they  rested  upon 
the  young  candidate  for  political 
honours. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  see 
me,"  said  Tresham,  in  response  to 
the  greeting  of  the  distinguished 
Minister,  which  had  been  much 
heartier  than  he  was  altogether 
prepared  for. 

"I  assure  you  it  is  a  pleasure," 
replied  Mr  Spinner.  "Of  course 
my  time  is  very  heavily  mortgaged 
all  through  the  year ;  but  a  man  in 
my  position  must  not  complain  of 
that.  Our  time,  you  know,  be- 
longs to  the  public;  and  I  will 
maintain  that  we  have  a  most 
generous  master,  always  ready  to 
make  allowances  for  us,  and  al- 
ways treating  us  far  better  than  we 
deserve."  Even  Reginald  Tresh- 
am, although  but  a  young  man, 
remembered  that  Mr  Spinner  had 
not  invariably  been  of  this  opinion. 
There  had  been  periods  when,  so 
far  from  considering  his  country- 
men the  kindest  and  most  appre- 
ciative people  in  the  world,  he 
had  reproached  them  with  base 
ingratitude,  and  forsworn  their 
service  for  ever.  A  nation  so 
false  and  so  faithless  deserved  to 
be  left  to  its  own  blind  devices. 
But  Mr  Spinner  did  not  happen 
to  hold  these  particular  opinions 
at  the  moment  when  Tresham  was 
introduced  to  him. 

He  began  at  once  to  talk  very 
freely,  and  expressed  his  views 
without  reserve  concerning  every- 
body and  everything.  After  his 
first  great  rush  there  was  a  pause, 
and  then  his  visitor  took  the  liberty 
of  asking  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  present  state  of  his  party — was 
it  as  favourable  as  he  could  desire  1 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  ask 
that  question,"  replied  the  Min- 
ister, with  a  great  deal  more 
warmth  and  energy  than  seemed 
to  be  necessary.  "It  shows  me 
that  you  reflect — that  you  desire 
to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of 
things ;  in  one  word,  that  you  are 
in  Earnest.  Depend  upon  it,  what 
we  want  in  the  present  day  is  more 
Earnestness ;  we  are  all  too  frivo- 
lous. I  do  not  say  that  even  frivol- 
ity has  not  its  uses ;  I  sometimes 
indulge  in  it  myself,  with  a  success 
which  you  may  have  remarked. 
But  I  invariably  accompany  it  with 
sincerity;  and  thus  qualified,  it  can 
do  no  one  any  harm.  Look  at  Mr 
Flummer.  Do  not  think  that  I 
wish  to  say  anything  unkind  of 
him,  although  my  own  feelings  are 
deeply  stirred  whenever  I  pro- 
nounce his  name ;  I  will  not  deny 
it.  Yet  I  bear  him  no  malice — 
now ;  and  as  for  accusing  him  un- 
justly, as  some  people  have  ab- 
surdly said,  everybody  knows  that 
I  never  accuse  anybody  of  any- 
thing :  it  is  not  my  way.  I  make 
no  accusations ;  I  attribute  no 
motives.  It  is  always  dangerous 
to  do  either,  for  you  expose  your- 
self to  contradiction,  perhaps  to 
refutation.  The  proper  course  is 
to  strike  at  character  by  innuendo 
— lead  people  to  infer  a  certain 
thing  without  yourself  incurring 
the  risk  of  asserting  it.  It  is  an 
art  worthy  of  study,  as  you  will 
find  some  day  when  you  grow 
older. 

"Look  then,  I  say,"  continued 
Mr  Spinner,  now  standing  up  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and  talking 
with  amazing  fluency — "  look  at 
Mr  Flummer.  Why  is  it  that  he 
lost  ground  so  terribly  ?  Simply 
because  he  was  not  in  Earnest. 
He  had  no  opinions;  his  soul — 
if  he  had  one — was  not  in  politics. 
He  was  destitute  of  sincerity.  What 
I  take  the  liberty  of  humbly  urging 
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upon  you,  my  young  friend — what 
I  take  leave,  with  all  humility,  to 
recommend — is  this  :  consult  your 
conscience  at  all  times,  and  obey 
its  voice.  It  may  lead  you  in  one 
direction  to-day,  and  in  another 
to-morrow ;  but  still  obey  it — still 
follow  it.  To  the  jealous  eyes  of 
others  your  course  may  appear 
devious  and  confused,  running 
hither  and  thither,  without  order 
or  plan ;  but  that  which  is  incon- 
venient you  can  explain  away,  and 
that  which  cannot  be  explained 
you  will  be  at  liberty  to  repudiate. 
No  man  can  be  bound  by  his  own 
words  for  ever.  Your  inner  consci- 
ousness will  signify  approval,  and 
that  is  all  you  will  need.  Pursue 
one  path — the  path  of  honour.  It 
is  not  a  straight  path,  according  to 
my  experience :  so  far  from  being 
straight,  it  takes  a  great  many  ex- 
ceedingly curious  twists  and  turns  ; 
but  keep  on  it,  all  the  same.  I 
have  invariably  done  so,  and  you 
see  where  I  am.  Pardon  me  talk- 
ing thus  frankly.  I  do  it  because 
you  are  the  son  of  a  very  old 
friend,  and  because  I  earnestly  wish 
to  promote  your  success  in  life." 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  have  but  one 
feeling  on  the  subject,"  said  Tresh- 
am,  a  little  puzzled,  "  and  that 
is  one  of  great  obligation  to  you 
for  your  advice  and  kindness." 

"  Precisely.  That  is  the  spirit 
I  should  have  expected  to  find  in 
you.  One  other  point  let  me  dwell 
upon  before  we  part.  Never  mis- 
represent anybody.  Often  in  the 
course  of  your  career,  if  it  is  pro- 
tracted as  long  as  mine  has  been, 
you  will  be  provoked  by  the  malice 
or  wickedness  of  your  adversaries ; 
but  invariably  deal  with  them  in  a 
spirit  of  gentleness  and  brotherly- 
kindness.  Always  adhere  to  the 
simple  and  naked  truth :  no  putting 
a  false  gloss  upon  anything ;  no  dis- 
tortion or  multiplication  of  words 
to  hide  your  meaning  and  deceive 
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others.  To  excite  popular  prejudice 
against  an  adversary  by  unfair 
means  is  an  act  unworthy  of  an 
Englishman.  I  regard  it  as  a  deep 
offence — I  may  even  say  a  crime. 
Hide  the  faults  of  your  opponents 
from  the  public  eye,  rather  than 
expose  them.  Recollect  we  are  all 
Christians.  Even  Flummer,  they 
say,  was  a  Christian,  though  I  have 
no  actual  proof  of  it :  it  is  a  state- 
ment resting  on  mere  rumour,  and 
you  know  how  baseless  rumour 
generally  is.  I  may  almost  say 
that  it  is  never  to  be  trusted ;  but 
do  not  let  us  forget — rather  let  us 
carefully  remember — that  it  may 
have  been  right  in  this  instance, 
however  improbable  it  may  seem. 
Concede,  then,  that  Flummer  was 
a  Christian,  though  you  will  per- 
haps say  a  very  queer  kind  of  one  ; 
I  will  not  enter  into  that — concede 
it,  and  what  then  1  Does  it  make 
his  case  better?  I  crave  leave  to 
think  not ;  I  submit  to  you,  with  all 
deference,  that  it  makes  it  worse. 
I  will  not  call  him  a  charlatan, 
because  it  is  wrong  to  call  names  ; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what 
other  way  you  would  describe  him. 
How  does  it  strike  you  ? " 

"I  am  afraid,"  replied  Tresham, 
more  and  more  surprised  at  the 
large  extent  of  ground  over  which 
the  great  Minister  had  already 
taken  him,  "  that  I  have  not  given 
the  question  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  I  came  unprepared — 

"Unprepared — just  so.  Most 
men,  I  find,  are  unprepared.  I 
am  never  so.  Always  have  two 
or  three  speeches  by  you  ready  for 
sudden  use,  at  a  railway  station, 
a  book-stall,  cattle  market — any- 
where. They  are  the  modern 
statesman's  best  stock-in-trade.  But 
now  tell  me — what  are  your  pros- 
pects, and  what  are  your  wishes  1 " 

Tresham,  with  some  hesitation, 
expressed  a  desire  to  enter  upon 
official  life  as  soon  as  he  could — 
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both  as  a  means  of  training  and  as 
a  source  of  occupation. 

"  Quite  right — quite  right,"  said 
Mr  Spinner,  glancing  at  the  clock 
and  turning  over  a  huge  pile  of 
letters.  "  But  you  must  begin  on 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder. 
Some  of  my  impetuous  young 
friends  " — here  Mr  Spinner  smiled 
pleasantly — "wish  to  jump  from 
the  vestry  or  the  caucus  into  my 
position,  at  one  bound.  I  hope 
you  are  not  so  eager  for  my  dis- 
appearance from  the  stage?" 

"Far  from  it.  I  have,  I  hope, 
plenty  of  patience." 

"That  is  precisely  what  that 
man  Flummer  was  always  saying," 
said  Mr  Spinner,  while  a  dark 
cloud  crossed  his  brow :  "  Patience  ! 
— it  was  his  constant  boast  How- 
ever, I  hope  you  use  the  word  in 
a  higher  and  better — why  should 
we  not  say  a  holier1? — sense  than 
that  miserable  and  bedizened  im- 
postor— I  mean,"  added  the  Min- 
ister, hastily  correcting  himself,  and 
lowering  his  voice,  "that  utterly 
misguided  man.  Well,  then,  you 
begin  on  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder,  as  I  was  saying.  There  is 
really  no  other  way.  You  cannot 
come  in  at  the  cabin  windows." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  any- 
thing  " 


"  Exactly,"  interrupted  Mr  Spin- 
ner, who  hated  to  hear  any  one 
else  talk.  "  Even  Bumpus,  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  had  to  begin  on  the 
lowest  round.  I  was  most  anxious 
that  he  should  advance  quickly — 
as  anxious  as  if  he  had  been  my 
own  son;  that  is,  nearly  so,"  said 
the  Minister,  as  if  suddenly  recol- 
lecting his  own  precepts  just  laid 
down.  "I  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  Bumpus.  He  was  very  useful — 
yes,  really  very  useful  to  me,  at 
the  time" — (hesitating) — "I  may 
say  the  critical  time  " — (loftily)  — 
"when  the  country  was  in  peril. 
Yet  he  had  to  wait  his  chance." 

"  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  wait 
mine,"  said  the  young  Baronet, 
carefully  avoiding  any  further  allu- 
sion to  the  quality  of  patience, 
which  Mr  Flummer,  it  appeared, 
had  brought  into  disrepute. 

"Be  it  so.  I  will  not  forget 
our  conversation,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  will  not  be  very 
long  before  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  you  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing the  Queen  —  I  mean,  the 
Nation." 

Mr  Spinner  was  buried  in  his 
letters  and  papers  almost  before 
his  visitor  had  quitted  the  room. 
But  he  did  not  forget  his  pro- 


CHAPTER    X. A    SUNDAY    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 


Lady  Tresham  was  not  disap- 
pointed with  the  account  of  her 
son's  interview  with  the  Minister. 
"  Depend  upon  it,"  she  said,  "  you 
will  hear  from  him  soon,  and  in  a 
way  that  will  satisfy  us  both.  He 
is  an  uncertain  man,  especially  in 
his  political  opinions ;  but  with 
them  we  have  nothing  to  do." 

"I  may  have  something  to  do 
with  them,  surely,  if  matters  are  to 
be  arranged  as  you  wish.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Mr  Spinner's 


opinions    are    to    be    nothing    to 
me?" 

"  Not  exactly  that,  Reginald  ; 
but  do  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
which  fills  the  heads  of  so  many 
young  men  in  the  present  day,  that 
they  are  wiser  than  their  party 
chiefs.  That  is  all  sad  stuff. 
Every  young  jackanapes  now  is 
for  setting  up  a  party  for  himself, 
and  for  throwing  Mr  Spinner  over- 
board as  so  much  useless  lumber. 
You  must  keep  close  to  your  party, 
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and  therefore  to  Mr  Spinner.  Do 
you  suppose  that  people  follow  him 
because  they  like  him  1 " 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  said  the 
son,  laughing.  The  fact  is,  that  he 
was  well  aware  how  many  adherents 
of  the  Minister  who  professed  to  be 
thoroughly  devoted  to  him  were 
longing  in  their  hearts  to  throw 
off  his  yoke. 

"  Most  of  them,"  his  mother 
went  on,  "do  anything  but  like 
him.  But  what  are  they  to  do  1 
People  must  have  a  leader,  and 
they  generally  are  obliged  to  put 
up  with  the  one  whom  accident  has 
thrust  upon  them.  Mr  Spinner  is 
just  now  the  only  man  able  to  keep 
that  post.  We  must  take  him  as 
he  is — the  good  with  the  bad.  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  true  to  you." 

And  in  the  course  of  the  next 
fortnight  a  letter  came  from  Mr 
Spinner,  offering  to  the  young  Bar- 
onet, in  the  handsomest  manner, 
an  under-secretaryship.  "It  may 
not  be  precisely  the  position  you 
could  wish,"  he  wrote,  "  but  it  will 
enable  you  to  make  a  good  begin- 
ning. The  post  is  of  the  same 
grade  as  that  which  I  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  Splint,  and  you 
may  remember  what  I  said  to  you 
about  him." 

"  A  most  excellent  young  man," 
said  Lady  Tresham,  when  the  let- 
ter was  read,  and  referring,  not  to 
Mr  Spinner,  but  to  Lord  Splint. 
"  He  has  disproved  the  proverb 
which  says  that  you  cannot  put 
an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders, 
for  he  has  the  wisdom  of  a  man 
of  sixty." 

"  Come,  come  !  "  said  young 
Tresham ;  "  he  is  scarcely  so  bad 
as  that." 

"  I  have  known  him  since  he 
was  a  child,  and  he  has  always 
done  the  right  thing.  As  for  his 
marriage,  it  has  rendered  his  path 
quite  easy  for  him  all  the  rest  of 
his  days.  That  is  what  marriage 


can  be  made  to  do  for  a  man  when 
he  remembers  what  he  owes  to  his 
family — and  to  himself." 

This  tolerably  explicit  allusion 
derived  additional  point  from  the 
fact  that  at  that  moment  Lady 
Selina  Plume  was  in  the  house,  011 
one  of  those  frequent  visits  which 
Lady  Tresham  planned  with  a  view 
to  the  fulfilment  of  her  own  ideas 
with  regard  to  her  son's  marriage. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  did 
not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  any  one  who  was  shut  up  iri 
a  country-house  with  Lady  Selina 
would  inevitably  fall  in  love  with 
her.  She  was  a  tall  and  angular  wo- 
man, not,  as  it  has  been  said,  in  her 
first  youth,  cold  and  distant  in  her 
manner,  ungainly  in  her  walk,  awk- 
ward in  all  her  movements.  Being 
an  earl's  daughter,  she  ought  to 
have  been  none  of  these  things. 
But  there  she  was,  as  nature  had 
made  her,  and  she  took  no  pains  to 
hide  her  defects.  In  fact,  Lady 
Selina  had  an  idea  which,  strange 
to  say,  is  not  uncommonly  enter- 
tained by  women  who  are  very 
"  plain," — the  idea  that  she  was 
endowed  with  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary share  of  the  attractions  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  her  sex.  In  every 
circle  a  woman  has  a  flatterer,  or 
perhaps  more  than  one ;  and  the 
illusion  that  she  is  beautiful  is  not 
disturbed  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
models  of  classical  antiquity,  or 
even  by  an  unprejudiced  compari- 
son between  herself  and  the  women 
who  surround  her.  Lady  Selina 
had  not  been  without  flatterers,  for 
she  was  rich.  She  had  received 
marked  attentions  from  more  than 
one  of  her  father's  visitors,  and  none 
of  them  had  ventured  to  tell  her 
that  she  owed  all  this  to  her  social 
position  and  her  reputed  wealth. 
It  would  have  surprised  her  very 
much  to  have  been  told  that  any 
human  being  could  see  in  Kate 
Margrave  attractions  which  her 
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sincere  friends  would  hesitate  to 
claim  for  herself. 

When  she  came  down  that  morn- 
ing to  breakfast,  very  late,  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  daily  custom, 
she  heard  with  icy  indifference  the 
story  of  the  successful  interview 
with  Mr  Spinner. 

"  I  think  it  a  great  thing,  Se- 
lina,"  began  Lady  Tresham  imme- 
diately, "and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  of  it  too." 

Selina  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
which  did  not  tend  to  enhance  her 
charms,  and  opened  her  own  letters 
very  slowly,  and  condescended  to 
remark  that  she  supposed  the  news 
was  good,  but  that  she  took  no 
interest  in  politics. 

"Then  I  hope  you  will  try  to 
take  an  interest  in  them,"  said 
Lady  Tresham,  with  the  slightest 
possible  shade  of  rebuke  in  her 
tone ;  "  for  there  is  nothing  in 
these  days  which  is  better  worth 
taking  an  interest  in — even  by 
women." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that.  My 
father  is  dabbling  in  politics  from 
morning  till  night,  and  I  cannot 
see  what  good  they  do  him  or  any 
one  else." 

She  was  so  manifestly  right  in 
this,  that  even  Lady  Tresham  could 
find  nothing  to  say  in  reply.  The 
Earl  of  Rathskinnan  had  been  in 
public  life  thirty  years,  and  had 
never  made  a  speech  which  any  one 
remembered,  although  he  had  made 
hundreds,  and  followed  them  up 
by  letters  to  the  newspapers,  which 
no  one  read.  But  speeches  and 
letters  were  alike  preserved  care- 
fully in  beautifully  bound  volumes 
at  Rathskinnan  Castle,  and  it  was 
Selina's  privilege  to  rum  mage  among 
them  occasionally  for  passages 
which  her  father  wished  to  quote 
in  proof  that  he  had  always  been 
in  the  right,  and  had  invariably 
foretold  all  that  had  come  to  pass. 
It  was  even  her  privilege  at  times 
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to  copy  out  these  passages  with  her 
own  fair  hand, — "  For  I  can  read 
your  writing,  Selina,"  her  father 
would  say,  "and  the  other  girls 
write  abominably.  As  for  my  own 
writing,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
read  a  word  of  it  these  ten  years 
past."  It  was  this  exercise  which 
had  crushed  any  enthusiasm  which 
Selina  might,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  have  felt  for  politics. 

"Reginald,  you  are  going  to 
church  this  morning  1 "  said  his 
mother,  for  it  was  Sunday.  If 
there  were  no  postal  deliveries  in 
the  country  on  Sundays,  the  im- 
portant news  o,f  the  under -sec- 
retaryship would  not  have  been 
known  for  twenty-four  hours  after 
it  actually  reached  the  Treshams 
—  which  shows  how  much  better 
it  is  to  live  in  the  country  than 
in  London. 

"I  am  going  to  walk,"  said 
Reginald. 

"He  never  cares  to  come  with 
us,"  said  Lady  Selina,  "  because  he 
hates  driving — on  Sundays.  The 
rest  of  the  week  there  is  nothing 
he  likes  so  much,  provided  he  is 
allowed  to  go  alone." 

"  You  are  not  amiable  this  morn- 
ing, Selina,"  replied  Reginald, 
mildly  ;  "  perhaps  your  news  from 
home  is  not  good.  I  hope  Lord 
Rathskinnan's  gout  is  no  worse  1 " 

"  No  worse ;  but  he  wants  me 
home.  He  has  to  prepare  a  great 
speech  on  foreign  affairs,  and  it 
seems  that  there  are  some  refer- 
ences which  I  alone  can  find  for 
him.  It  is  as  well  to  have  one's 
company  desired  by  somebody, 
even  if  it  is  only  by  one's  own 
father." 

"Why,  we  all  desire  it,"  remon- 
strated Reginald,  "and  no  one 
more  than  " — he  paused  a  moment, 
and  Lady  Selina  looked  up  with  a 
transient  gleam  of  pleasant  expec- 
tation in  her  eyes — "  more  than  my 
mother,"  continued  the  young  man. 
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The  Earl's  secretary  sighed  slight- 
ly and  returned  to  her  letters,  and 
Reginald  slipped  noiselessly  from 
the  room. 

The  truth  is,  that  he  walked  to 
church  because  a  bend  of  the  road 
passed  very  close  to  Four  Yew 
Grange  ;  and  thereabouts  he  often 
met  with  Kate  Margrave,  with 
whom  it  was  pleasant  to  walk  any- 
where, but  who,  except  at  these 
particular  times,  was  rarely  to  be 
seen  abroad  without  her  father. 
And  though  Reginald  liked  the 
father,  he  appreciated  the  daugh- 
ter more  when  she  was  alone.  On 
this  particular  morning  he  strolled 
slowly  towards  the  house,  revolving 
many  questions  in  his  mind,  but 
especially  one  which  was  now  sel- 
dom absent  from  it.  "  My  mother 
will  be  sure  to  like  her,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  got  among  the  trees, 
"  and  she  will  get  over  her  dis- 
appointment more  easily  than  I 
should  if  I  followed  her  counsel  in 
this  matter.  With  her  it  is  an 
affair  of  prejudice ;  with  me  it  is 
a  question  of  feeling,  and  of  a  far 
deeper  feeling  than  my  good  mother 
at  present  suspects."  And  thus 
thinking,  he  walked  on  slowly  to- 
wards the  Grange,  where,  to  say 
the  truth,  he  was  not  entirely  un- 
expected that  bright  morning. 

In  every  household  there  is  one 
troubled  heart ;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  per- 
plexities which  cast  a  shadow  over 
Richard  Margrave's  life,  he  was 
careful,  even  to  excess,  that  his 
daughter  should  know  nothing  of 
them.  Her  one  friend  and  com- 
panion since  she  could  remember 
anything  had  been  her  father.  Of 
her  mother  she  could  recall  no 
image  whatever;  but  as  her  ex- 
perience ripened,  she  would  have 
divined,  with  far  less  penetration 
than  she  actually  possessed,  that 
her  father's  marriage  had  been  an 
unhappy  one,  and  that  no  allusion 
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to  it  could  ever  be  made  without 
visibly  inflicting  upon  him  a  blow 
from  which  he  shrank.  In  course 
of  time  no  allusion  to  it  was  made. 
Kate  devoted  herself  to  her  father 
with  an  affection  which  knew  no 
bounds,  and  her  solitary  desire  was 
to  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon  the 
shadows  which  she  was  powerless 
to  remove. 

"  Your  father  goes  too  much  to 
London  now,  just  as  formerly  he 
went  too  little,"  said  the  faithful 
Sally  Peters  to  her  one  day,  "  and 
has  too  much  to  do  with  that 
wretched  lawyer.  I  never  knew 
anything  but  unhappiness  come  of 
having  to  do  with  lawyers.  I  no- 
tice that  your  father  never  comes 
back  from  his  interviews  with  Mr 
Morgan  without  looking  disturbed 
and  anxious.  Do  you  think  there 
is  a  secret  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  never  speak 
to  my  father  about  his  affairs." 

"There  you  are  right.  All  men 
have  secrets,  and  it  is  never  well 
for  a  woman  to  inquire  into  them. 
They  seldom  make  her  happier, 
even  if  she  finds  out  all  about 
them.  I  very  soon  discovered  that 
after  I  was  married." 

"  Poor  Mr  Peters  !  What  harm 
had  he  ever  done  ? " 

"  Poor  Mr  Peters  was  much  the 
same  as  other  men,  my  dear.  They 
are  none  of  them  so  perfect  as  we 
think  them  at  first  sight.  But  here 
is  your  father,  and  with  him  that 
literary  gentleman  who  has  the 
bad  taste  to  think  me  anything 
but  perfect." 

Philip  Delvar  was  a  tolerably 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Grange  on 
his  only  spare  day,  which  happened 
to  be  Sunday,  for  he  liked  the 
country,  and  he  liked  the  quiet  of 
this  particular  house.  Moreover, 
he  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  charms  of  the  fair  widow  who 
was  a  guest  there,  although  she 
had  certainly  not  sought  to  make 
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a  favourable  impression  upon  him. 
She  thought  he  was  full  of  affecta- 
tions and  conceit,  whereas  Delvar 
was  not  much  worse  in  that  respect 
than  other  people,  especially  of  his 
own  profession.  If  Sally  Peters 
had  allowed  him,  he  would  have 
been  one  of  her  most  devoted  ad- 
mirers, and  have  done  his  best  to 
prove  to  her  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  he  was  incapable  of 
thinking  of  anybody  but  himself. 

"  Are  you  going  to  church,  Mr 
Delvar  1 "  Kate  said  to  him,  as  he 
came  up  to  where  she  was  sitting. 

"Editors  do  not  go  to  church, 
Miss  Margrave ;  their  business  is 
to  preach,  not  to  be  preached  to." 

"  And  very  fond  they  are  of 
their  trade,"  said  Mrs  Peters. 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  necessary 
trade.  You  must  admit  that  we  do 
at  least  as  much  good  as  other 
preachers." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  others.  You 
will  not  admit  the  right  of  any  one 
to  preach  but  yourselves.  And 
then  you  think  your  audiences  can 
never  have  enough  of  you.  If  you 
only  knew  how  great  a  mistake 
that  is  ! " 

"  I  will  leave  you  good  people  to 
settle  your  differences  between  you," 
said  Kate,  mischievously,  knowing 
well  that  there  was  nothing  which 
Mrs  Peters  disliked  more  than  to 
be  left  alone  with  Philip  Delvar. 
She  made  her  way  towards  the  gate 
which  led  to  the  road  on  which 
Reginald  Tresham  had  set  out  half 
an  hour  before,  and  she  had  not 
advanced  very  far  before  he  over- 
took her — a  thing  which  had  oc- 
curred more  than  once  of  late. 
But  this  was  the  first  time  she 
had  happened  to  be  alone.  Hither- 
to Sally  Peters  had  almost  invari- 
ably been  with  her. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  to  Lon- 
don soon V  said  Tresham.  "Every- 
body is  going  away  somewhere. 
Lady  Selina  leaves  us  to-morrow." 
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"  You  will  be  very  sorry,"  said 
Kate,  to  whose  ears  had  come  faint 
rumours  of  the  plans  which  Lady 
Tresham  had  formed  for  her  son. 

"  Selina  is  a  great  friend  of  my 
mother ;  and  then,  you  know,  she 
is  a  near  relation.  But  I  shall  bear 
her  departure  with  resignation.  I 
wonder  how  long  you  are  likely  to 
be  away  ]  " 

"  I  cannot  tell.  Business  of  my 
father's  will  require  him  to  be  in 
London  for  some  time ;  and  I  wish 
to  be  there  with  him.  We  have 
never  been  parted  since  I  can  re- 
member anything.  And  of  late  I 
have  been  anxious  about  him  ;  he 
is  low-spirited  and  nervous.  Your 
friend  Mrs  Peters  will  have  it  that 
there  is  a  secret  which  I  know 
nothing  about.  But  my  father 
has  no  secrets  from  me." 

"  Some  day  /  have  one  to  tell 
you,"  said  Tresham,  in  a  low  voice. 

"About  whom — not  my  father1?" 

"  Not  your  father ;  it  is  about 
myself.  I  wonder  whether  I  can 
hope  that  you  will  listen  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  it  is," 
said  Kate,  with  a  little  tremor 
passing  over  her,  which  certainly 
could  not  have  been  caused  by  the 
weather,  for  the  morning  was  bright 
and  warm.  An  ordinary  English 
summer  yields  perhaps  about  a 
dozen  such  days,  but  each  one  of 
them  is  worth  passing  through  the 
miseries  of  a  long  winter  to  see. 

"  But  you  will  hear  it,  and  then 
you  will  know,"  said  the  young 
man,  wishing  that  the  church,  which 
was  now  close  by,  could  suddenly 
be  moved  a  couple  of  miles  or  so 
farther  off. 

On  her  homeward  way,  it  was 
but  natural  that  Kate  should  once 
more  find  her  neighbour  by  her 
side,  for  their  road  was  the  same, 
and  many  a  time  before  had  the 
young  Baronet  walked  with  her 
'father  and  herself  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  Grange.  To  be  sure,  her 
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father  was  not  with  them  now;  but 
that  was  all  the  more  reason,  as 
Tresham  thought,  why  he  should 
not  leave  her  till  the  old  yew-trees 
were  in  sight. 

And  thus  they  walked  across  the 
soft  carpet  of  grass  in  the  calm  still- 
ness of  that  Sunday  morning,  and 
every  breeze  that  was  wafted  to 
them  came  laden  with  the  songs  of 
birds  and  the  perfumes  of  flowers. 
A  strange  and  beautiful  repose 
seemed  to  be  over  all  the  face  of 
the  earth.  For  many  a  long  year 
afterwards,  Kate  never  heard  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells  borne 
across  the  fields  and  hills  without 
thinking  of  that  bright  morning  in 
summer,  when  the  sky  was  so 
divinely  blue,  and  the  wayside  was 
fringed  with  flowers  which  shone 
like  gold,  and  the  birds  sang  mel- 
odies which  seemed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  heaven. 

What  had  been  said  to  her  on 
the  way  may  never,  perhaps,  be 
known;  but  when  she  reached 
home,  she  went  to  her  father,  and 
sat  down  by  his  side,  and  put  her 
hand  in  his,  as  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  manner  now  which 
caused  him  to  regard  her  atten- 
tively ;  and  presently  she  lifted  her 
face  towards  him,  and  he  could  see 
that  an  expression  of  ineffable  ten- 
derness was  in  her  eyes. 

The  father's  instinct  told  him 
that  the  hour  which  he  had  long 
feared  had  come.  He  had  not  hid- 
den from  himself  that  the  time 
would  arrive  when  the  life  in 
which  his  own  had  been  wrapped 
would  gradually  slip  away  from 
him,  and  he  would  be  left  to  pur- 
sue his  path  alone.  But  he  had 
thought  of  it  as  a  remote  event, 
belonging  to  some  undefined  period 
which  it  was  unnecessary  to  antici- 
pate. And  now  suddenly  it  had. 
come  within  sight.  Thus  it  is  with 
us  all :  there  are  moments  in  every 
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life  much  dreaded,  and  perhaps 
long  in  coming — so  long  that  we 
have  almost  ceased  to  regard  them 
as  possible ;  but  at  last  they  are 
here.  Then  it  is  that  we  find  out 
whether  we  have  learnt  well  the 
only  art  which  can  be  of  service 
when  all  else  fails — the  art  of  en- 
during with  patience  and  courage. 

"  Kate,  my  sweet  child,"  said  the 
father,  "  were  there  a  mother  here, 
it  would  be  upon  her  sure  guidance 
that  you  would  depend ;  but,  alas 
there  is  none  !  We  have  been  all 
in  all  to  each  other,  and  now  it  has 
dawned  upon  your  mind  that  some 
day  you  must  leave  me.  Is  it  not 
so  ? "  he  asked  her  gently,  as  his 
daughter  drew  nearer  to  him,  and 
a  cloud  came  over  her  eyes,  like 
the  mists  of  morning. 

"Some  day,"  he  continued,  with 
a  smile,  "it  must  be  so  —  even 
fathers  do  not  last  for  ever,  and 
who  is  to  take  care  of  you  when 
I  am  gone  ? " 

"Do  not  speak  so,  father;  we 
have  not  been  parted,  and  I  will 
not  leave  you  now." 

"  And  who  has  been  asking  you 
to  leave  me  1 "  he  said,  stroking  her 
hair,  and  gradually  calling  back 
the  sunshine  to  her  face. 

"No  one  —  not  in  that  way, 
papa.  There  has  been  nothing  said 
— but,  papa,  I  think  I  like  Reginald 
Tresham,  and  he " 

"  Thinks  that  he  likes  you  1  Is 
not  that  the  way  of  it  ?  I  cannot 
well  blame  him,  Kate,  for  every- 
body is  in  the  same  position.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  young  Tresham 
has  spoken  to  me  on  this  very 
matter." 

"  Oh,  papa,  what  has  he  said  ?" 

"  Am  I  to  tell  you  1  I  cannot 
remember  that  he  bade  me  do  that. 
Many  things,  my  dear  child,  he  said, 
and  scarcely  one  of  them  was  new 
to  me.  These  young  fellows  think 
they  reveal  wonderful  things  to  a 
man  when  they  tell  him  of  the 
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good  qualities  of  his  own  daughter. 
Yes ;  there  were  several  little  mat- 
ters upon  which  Reginald  dwelt, 
but  perhaps  you  would  not  care  to 
hear  about  them  1 "  His  own  tone 
was  light  and  gay,  and  Kate  was 
once  more  happy ;  a  radiant  light 
was  in  her  eyes,  and  on  her  cheek 
there  was  a  flush  as  of  the  first 
rose  in  June. 

"We  will  not  part,  Kate,"  said 
the  father,  softly — "at  least  not 
yet.  Go  now  to  your  room,  and 
dry  those  foolish  eyes.  Recollect 
the  visitors  we  have  in  the  house — • 


they  will  soon  discover  your  secret 
if  you  appear  before  them  like  this. 
Nothing  escapes  an  editor,  —  and 
Delvar  has  a  keen  scent.  Beware 
of  him  ! " 

But  Delvar  went  back  to  London 
that  night  suspecting  nothing  ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Kate  played  her  part  well,  albeit  it 
was  new  to  her,  and  a  little  mis- 
take would  have  been  pardonable. 
But  in  such  matters  the  most  inex- 
perienced of  women  are  wise,  and 
make  no  mistakes;  it  is  one  of 
their  privileges. 


CHAPTER   XI. — THE   STAR   OF   THE   WEST. 


There  is  a  quarter  of  Sheffield 
which  is  dirtier  and  more  envel- 
oped in  smoke  than  all  the  rest  of 
that  grimy  city,  although  to  the 
eye  of  the  casual  visitor  there 
may  seem  very  little  to  distinguish 
one  part  from  another,  that  "  most 
excellent  canopy,  the  air,"  having 
everywhere  been  turned  by  man's 
devices  into  "a  pestilent  congre- 
gation of  vapours."  Yet  there  are 
degrees  of  comparison  even  in 
Sheffield,  and  one  has  to  go  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
large  iron  and  steel  works  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  beauties  of  an 
atmosphere  of  which  soot,  smut, 
and  sulphur  appear  to  form  the 
principal  ingredients.  The  people 
who  live  in  this  district  are  stunted 
in  growth  and  sickly  in  appear- 
ance;  their  thin  and  wan-looking 
children  dabble  about  in  the  black 
mud  of  the  gutters  from  morning 
till  night,  father  and  mother  being 
generally  hard  at  work,  except  in 
those  hours  when  they  may  be 
found  consuming  the  remains  of 
last  Saturday's  wages  in  the  public- 
house.  The  dwellings  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  population  are  crowded 
and  cheerless,  and  the  windows  are 
bare  even  of  the  few  flower-pots 


which  may  generally  be  seen  in 
the  most  squalid  parts  of  other 
great  towns ;  for  there  is  no  plant 
hardy  enough  to  thrive  amid  the 
acrid  fumes  which  are  poured  forth 
from  the  numberless  tall  chimney- 
shafts  on  every  side.  Animal  life 
alone  can  exist  in  these  dismal 
neighbourhoods,  and  that  only  in 
a  debased  and  degenerate  form. 

In  a  small  and  stuffy  room,  in 
one  of  the  worst  streets  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  two  persons 
were  seated.  On  a  table  between 
them  stood  an  old  milk-jug  with 
the  handle  knocked  off,  and  a  tea- 
cup in  an  equally  dilapidated  state. 
The  milk-jug  contained  a  beverage 
which  was  highly  popular  in  that 
region,  and  which  seemed  from  its 
name  to  have  some  distant  connec- 
tion with  the  dairy,  for  it  was 
called  "cream  of  the  valley." 
With  this  cream  the  two  persons 
in  question  refreshed  themselves  at 
frequent  intervals  from  the  teacup ; 
the  woman — for  one  of  them  was 
a  woman — taking  the  lion's  share, 
which  was  no  more  than  reason- 
able, seeing  that  the  funds  for  the 
entertainment  had  come  entirely 
from  her  pocket.  She  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  about  forty,  al- 
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though  she  looked  several  years 
older,  her  face  being  thin  and  hag- 
gard, and  her  black  hair  was  sprin- 
kled here  and  there  with  grey.  Her 
eyes  were  dark  and  piercing,  and 
they  imparted  to  her  entire  coun- 
tenance a  certain  look  of  fierceness 
which  may  have  had  its  effect  in 
producing  the  subdued  manner  of 
the  nervous,  withered  little  man 
who  was  her  companion.  Their 
conversation  was  carried  on  at  fit- 
ful intervals,  the  woman  being 
evidently  plunged  in  a  fit  of  de- 
jection which  her  potations  had 
not  the  power  to  dispel,  while  the 
man  seemed  to  lack  the  inclination 
or  the  courage  to  break  in  upon 
her  reflections.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  roused  himself  to  speak. 

"Don't  drink  any  more,"  he 
said,  stretching  forth  his  hand  to 
reach  the  gin  ;  "  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this,  you  would  not  be  in  this 
dog-hole  now.  See  what  fine  en- 
gagements you  might  have  had  all 
through  the  winter.  There  was 
Tanner,  who  came  over  from  Man- 
chester to  see  you  at  that  abom- 
inable music-hall,  and  who  was  so 
much  pleased  with  your  Indian 
dance  that  he  wanted  to  take  you 
to  the  Variety  Theatre  at  a  salary 
of  three  pounds  a-week.  But 
when  he  came  here  to  see  you,  you 
knew  how  it  was ;  you  were  "— 
here  the  little  man  hesitated  and 
broke  down,  much  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing  when  scraping 
away  at  the  worn  strings  of  his 
cracked  fiddle  in  the  celebrated 
theatre  of  Manager  Simmons  ;  for 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
in  that  home  of  native  talent,  and 
was  now  eagerly  awaiting  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  which  Simmons 
had  positively  declared — for  the 
fourth  or  fifth  time  —  should  be 
his  last. 

"  I  tell  you,"  the  musician  began 
again,  encouraged  by  seeing  that 
his  companion  showed  no  signs  of 
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anger,  "  it  goes  to  one's  heart  to 
see  you  brought  to  this,  with  your 
talent,  and  after  what  you  have 
been." 

"  How  do  you  know  what  I  have 
been  1 "  said  the  woman,  suddenly 
flashing  out  in  wrath. 

"How  do  I  know?  Why,  it's 
easy  enough  to  see  that  you  have 
done  better  in  your  day  than  drag 
about  the  country  with  such  a 
show  as  old  Simmons's.  He  gives 
me  something  to  do,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it,  for  I  am  fit  for  nothing  else. 
There  would  be  no  look-out  for  me 
but  the  workhouse  if  Simmons 
threw  me  over.  But  you  might 
do  almost  anything  you  liked  even 
now,  for  I  never  saw  a  woman  to 
compare  with  you  in  the  melo- 
dramatic line,  and  I  have  seen  a 
good  many.  And  yet  you've  often 
told  me  you  were  not  brought  up 
to  the  stage." 

"  There  is  one  thing  you  forget 
that  I've  often  told  you — and  that 
is,  not  to  pry  into  my  affairs.  What 
I  was  is  nothing  to  you.  I've 
sunk  low  enough  now." 

"  Well,"  said  the  little  man,  with 
an  affectation  of  cheerfulness,  "  you 
need  not  make  things  worse  than 
they  are.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  want  to  get  a  start  in 
the  profession  who  wouldn't  mind 
taking  your  place,  although  Sim- 
mons's Theatre  is  not  quite  so  big 
as  Drury  Lane." 

"  What  message  did  he  send  you 
with  to-night  ? "  asked  the  woman, 
impatiently. 

"  The  old  man  wants  you  to  go 
round  with  us  again — same  salary 
as  before,  two  pounds  a-week.  I 
know  he  depends  upon  you,  and 
there  are  worse  men  in  the  world 
to  deal  with.  I  suppose  you'll 
go?" 

"Yery  likely  I  will.  It  will 
take  me  out  of  this  stifling  den  at 
any  rate.  A  few  weeks  more  of 
this  would  kill  me.  Didn't  you 
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say  something  about  Simmons  him- 
self coming  round  to  talk  matters 
over?  It's  the  least  he  can  do 
with  his  leading  actress,"  she  add- 
ed, with  a  sneer. 

"  He  said  he  would — most  likely 
to-night.  That's  why  I  waited." 

"  Well,  go  and  get  this  jug  filled 
again,  and  by  that  time  he  may  be 
here." 

The  man  rose  to  go  on  this 
errand,  though  with  evident  re- 
luctance, when  a  heavy  step  was 
heard  on  the  staircase,  and  a  tap 
came  at  the  door.  Without  wait- 
ing for  a  response,  the  new-comer, 
who  turned  out  to  be  none  other 
than  Simmons  himself,  entered  the 
room,  and  the  man  hastily  con- 
cealed the  jug,  out  of  deference  to 
the  prejudices  of  his  manager,  who 
had  an  ill  opinion  of  "  cream  of  the 
valley  "  under  any  of  its  numerous 
disguises. 

"  Good  evening,  Madame,"  said 
the  veteran,  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  making  a  ceremonious  bow. 
"  Evening,  Smithers.  Glad  to  find 
you  in  such  good  company.  But 
you  have  none  too  much  fresh  air 
here,  it  seems  to  me.  We  shall  be 
able  to  improve  that  at  any  rate 
in  the  country,  and  put  something 
in  our  pockets  at  the  same  time,  I 
hope.  It  will  be  hard  if  we  don't 
make  a  bit  of  a  stir  this  time. 
What  do  you  say,  Madame — how 
is  it  to  be  1  Do  you  go  with  us  ? 
Smithers  has  told  you  all  about  it, 
I  suppose?" 

"  He  has,"  replied  the  woman, 
curtly. 

"  And  you  find  the  terms  liberal '? 
It's  a  good  deal  to  engage  one's  self 
for  in  these  dull  times,  but  I  think 
we  shall  do  better  than  we  did  last 
year.  My  farewell  tour-  this  time 
— the  strolling  business  is  done  for, 
and  I  must  learn  a  new  trade  or 
starve.  It's  only  scenery  and  fine 
ladies  that  people  look  for  now ; 
good  acting  counts  for  nothing." 
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"  Well,  we  have  not  much  of 
either  to  boast  of  in  our  company," 
said  Madame. 

"  As  you  are  my  chief  star,"  re- 
plied the  manager  with  a  laugh, 
"  and  I  am  the  chief  scene-painter, 
we  won't  say  too  much  on  that 
point.  I  don't  mind  owning  to 
yoii,  although  you  are  not  very 
complimentary  to  me,  that  I  can- 
not offer  you  the  position  you  ought 
to  have.  You  should  be  making 
your  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  a- 
week  as  regularly  as  clock-work." 

"So  I  have  been  telling  her," 
said  Smithers,  proudly.  "  She  need 
not  have  been  shut  up  in  a  garret 
here  all  winter,  as  poor  as  Job." 

"I  need  not  be  in  a  garret,  or 
even  poor,  unless  I  chose,"  the 
woman  snapped  out  angrily.  "  I 
suppose  I  have  a  right  to  live  how 
and  where  I  please  1 " 

"Smithers  meant  no  offence," 
pleaded  the  manager.  "After  all, 
this  is  not  a  place  fit  for  you,  and 
I  want  to  get  you  out  of  it,  at 
least  for  a  few  weeks.  I  suppose 
we  may  look  upon  it  as  settled — 
you'll  join  us  ?  " 

The  woman  was  silent  for  a 
minute  or  two,  apparently  buried 
in  thought.  The'musician  watched 
her  anxiously,  for  he  was  as  eager 
as  Simmons  himself  that  she  should 
again  share  their  fortunes. 

"  Where  do  you  begin  the  tour  ? " 
she  asked. 

"  At  Coalfield,  where  we  finished 
it  last  time — and  a  rough  night  it 
was.  Do  you  remember  it  1  How 
the  rain  and  hail  came  down,  and 
what  a  miserable  house  we  had — 
only  one  gent  in  the  boxes.  He  is 
a  good  friend  of  mine,  though,  and 
always  gives  me  a  guinea  for  his 
seat." 

"  You  know  him,  then  ? " 

"  I  have  known  him  for  a  couple 

of  years  or  so :  first  met  him  on 

one  of  my  rounds,  far  away  from 

this  part  of  the  country,  and  long 
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before  you  joined  us.  Now  I  think 
of  it,  he  was  rather  curious  about 
you,  and  wanted  to  know  where  I 
had  picked  you  up — if  you  will 
forgive  the  expression;  it  is  mine, 
not  his.  I  am  sure  he  is  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  have  used  it." 

"  And  you  told  him  1 " 

"  I  told  him  all  I  knew,  which 
was  not  much.  He  has  always 
treated  me  handsomely,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  oblige  him  in 
any  way  I  could.  I  went  one 
night  to  his  house — quite  a  pic- 
ture. A  copy  of  it  would  make  a 
line  scene  for  a  play." 

"  A  grand  place,  is  it  ? "  said  the 
woman,  displaying  far  more  interest 
in  the  manager's  talk  than  she  had 
yet  shown. 

"  A  regular  old  English  house," 
continued  Simmons,  pleased  at  hav- 
ing won  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence ;  "a  house  such  as  they  don't 
know  how  to  build  now.  It  is 
about  ten  miles  from  here,  and 
anybody  may  know  it  by  the  four 
big  yew-trees  which  stand  hard  by. 
You  ought  to  go  and  see  it — there's 
nothing  like  it  in  America." 

"  I  think  I  ought,"  said  Madame, 
with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  which 
caused  the  manager  to  look  inquir- 
ingly at  her.  "Is  it  near  any  rail- 
road station  ? " 

"Marshton  is  only  three  miles 
off.  But  I  must  be  going,  and  so 
must  Smithers.  It  is  a  settled 
thing,  then,  between  us  1 " 

"  I  suppose  so."  Simmons  shook 
hands  with  her  cordially,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  on  having  made 
a  good  bargain.  His  recruit  had 
many  faults,  but  he  did  not  know 
where  to  find  her  equal  for  the 
money,  as  he  was  candid  enough  to 
admit  to  the  old  musician  as  they 
plodded  home  together. 

Two  evenings  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  business,  the  woman, 
who  had  been  addressed  as  Madame, 
and  who,  in  truth,  was  Simmons's 
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sheet-anchor,  the  renowned  "  Star 
of  the  West,"  alighted  at  Marshton 
station,  and  inquired  her  way  to 
Four  Yew  Grange.  The  station- 
master  looked  suspiciously  at  her, 
for  she  did  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  visitor  bound  for  the 
great  house,  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  her  address  and 
bearing  which  forbade  the  supposi- 
tion that  she  was  bound  on  a  sinis- 
ter errand.  "  She  is  not  a  lady, 
and  she  is  not  a  tramp.  Hang  me, 
if  I  can  make  out  what  she  is ! "  said 
the  station-master  to  himself,  as  he 
watched  her  retreating  figure  in 
the  waning  light.  He  determined 
to  have  a  good  look  at  her  when 
she  came  back,  for  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  being  able  to  identify 
her  in  case  of  need. 

The  woman  hastened  towards  her 
destination,  following  the  directions 
which  she  had  received,  and  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left.  For  a  mile  or  two 
she  had  to  follow  the  main  road, 
through  a  little  village  consisting 
of  a  few  cottages,  the  sloping  roofs 
of  which  were  covered  with  large 
heavy  stone  tiles,  brought  from 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
hundred  years  and  more  ago.  Stone 
walls,  in  some  places  partially 
broken  down,  bordered  each  side 
of  the  road.  Then  there  came  a 
field-path,  which  led  past  a  few 
more  crumbling  cottages,  little  bet- 
ter than  Irish  cabins  ;  and  then  the 
park,  through  a  part  of  which  the 
public  footway  continued  its  course. 
Round  a  fine  oak-tree,  close  to  the 
path,  a  bench  had  been  fixed,  and 
here  the  stranger  paused  awhile, 
and  turned  her  eyes  towards  the 
wondrous  spectacle  which  filled  the 
heavens,  and  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  works  of  man,  and  all 
his  plans  and  thoughts,  and  even 
his  life,  by  which  he  sets  so  much 
store,  are  but  as  dust  driven  before 
the  wind. 
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The  stars  were  shining  with  that 
wondrous  glory  which  is  sometimes 
seen  on  clear  nights  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  before  the 
mists  and  haze  of  summer  spread 
a  thin  veil  between  earth  and  sky. 
There  is  something  in  such  a  night 
which  casts  a  spell  over  every 
heart,  old  or  young;  for  even 
the  child,  before  the  past  or  the 
future  has  shaped  to  itself  any 
image  in  its  mind,  is  lost  in 
wonder  as  it  beholds  the  sublime 
spectacle,  and  all  unconsciously 
there  dawns  upon  its  tender  imag- 
ination the  first  dim  sense  of  the 
vast.mystery  of  the  universe.  And 
in  age,  reverent  and  awe-struck  is 
the  gaze  with  which  the  saddened 
eyes  of  man,  still  baffled  as  in 
childhood  by  the  impenetrable 
secrets  surrounding  his  brief  so- 
journ here,  regards  the  tranquil 
and  immortal  beams,  invested  to 
his  eyes  with  a  solemn  pathos ;  for 
he  is  journeying  towards  the  un- 
known lands  from  whence  they 
come.  Often  in  the  midst  of  his 
troubled  pilgrimage  have  they 
seemed  to  his  fancy  like  the  far- 
distant  lights  that  guide  the  storm- 
beaten  mariner  to  his  home.  And 
now  he  too  is  passing  homewards, 
laden  with  many  cares,  his  path 
deep  in  shadows.  Well  is  it  for 
him  if  there  still  shine  the  celestial 
rays  which  illumined  his  track  in 
his  early  days ;  if  the  message  of 
Peace  and  Hope  which  they  then 
conveyed  still  has  power  to  reach 
his  heart. 

The  stranger  looked  upon  this 
scene  evidently  not  unmoved,  for 
she  sighed  heavily,  and  even  in 
that  pale  light  the  tears  were  not 
hidden  which  sometimes  fell  from 
her  eyes.  Although  the  gentleness 
of  woman's  nature  had  been  hard- 
ened by  long  struggles  with  the 
world,  her  soul  was  not  insensible 
to  those  influences  which  recall  all 
that  is  noble  in  life,  and  remind 
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us  of  "  that  imperial  palace  whence 
we  came."  With  slow  and  weary 
steps  she  advanced  into  the  park, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  view  amidst 
the  trees. 

Presently  she  found  herself  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  crept 
cautiously  towards  a  spot  upon 
which  a  bright  light  fell  from 
lamps  within  the  chamber.  The 
curtains  were  not  drawn,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  all  that  was  going  on 
in  the  room.  A  young  girl  was 
seated  at  a  table,  colouring  a  draw- 
ing, and  her  father  was  leaning 
over  her  shoulder  watching  her 
progress.  The  -light  fell  full  upon 
the  girl's  face  and  form,  and  the 
stranger  without  saw  how  fair  she 
was,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her 
long  and  earnestly.  Then  she  saw 
the  father  touch  his  daughter's 
cheek,  and  the  words  which  he 
uttered  reached  her  where  she 
stood  hidden  in  the  darkness. 

"  Well  done,  Kate  ! — you  are 
developing  a  power  which  begins 
to  frighten  me.  What  shall  I  do 
with  you  if  you  turn  out  to  be  a 
genius  1  I  should  be  likely  to  lose 
you  then  even  sooner  than  I  am 
now ;  so  that  you  see  I  was  better 
off,  after  all,  when  you  were  a  child, 
and  drew  horses  which  no  one  could 
distinguish  from  camels,  and  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  name  as 
Reginald  Tresham." 

"  We  will  not  think  of  him  now, 
papa.  You  know  we  agreed  this 
morning  that  he  was  not  to  be 
mentioned  again  for  at  least  three 
days,  and  then  only,  as  it  were,  by 
accident.  But  do  you  really  think 
this  good  1 "  she  asked,  holding  up 
her  sketch. 

"Good?  It  is  perfect.  You 
could  sell  it  for  a  solid  little  sum 
of  money  if  you  had  to  gain  a  liv- 
ing by  your  pencil,  Kate,  as  many 
a  poor  girl  is  trying  to  do  with  a 
tenth  part  of  your  talent.  Per- 
haps, as  you  really  love  art  so 
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much,  it  might  be  better  for  you  if 
you  had  to  depend  upon  it — who 
knows  1  It  is  only  necessity  which 
drives  people  to  work  hard  at  any- 
thing. Severe  labour  is  not  easy 
to  anybody,  although  some  people 
get  to  like  it." 

"  I  am  very  well  satisfied  as  we 
are,  papa,"  said  Kate,  little  sus- 
pecting the  thoughts  and  fears 
which  were  in  her  father's  mind. 

"  But  many  people  who  were  as 
well  placed  as  we  are  now  have 
had  unexpected  difficulties  to  face. 
It  is  as  well  to  have  some  resource 
to  fall  back  upon ;  even  the  richest 
have  no  magic  spell  to  guard  them 
against  misfortune." 

His  tone  was  serious — more  seri- 
ous, perhaps,  than  he  was  aware  of — 
and  Kate  looked  doubtfully  at  him, 
as  if  uncertain  whether  or  not  there 
was  some  hidden  meaning  in  his 
words.  But  Margrave  felt  that  he 
had  said  more  than  he  intended, 
and  he  lightly  turned  the  subject 
aside.  Then  he  went  to  the  win- 
dows, and  called  his  daughter  to 
his  side  to  look  at  the  stars.  While 
he  waited  for  her  he  fancied  that  a 
shadow  fell  upon  that  part  of  the 
garden  -  walk  which  was  reached 
by  the  light  from  the  room.  He 
stepped  forward  to  the  spot  from 
which  it  had  seemed  to  come,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and 
all  was  silent  save  for  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves,  amid  which  the  night 
winds  were  playing. 

Kate  came  and  stood  by  his  side 
for  a  few  moments,  and  listened  to 
the  strange  cries  of  the  night-jar  as 
it  flew  on  its  way  to  its  mate,  and 
then  a  slight  chill  seemed  to  seize 
her,  and  she  bade  her  father  good- 


night and  ran  indoors.  But  the 
father  continued  to  Avalk  slowly  up 
and  down,  deep  in  thought,  but 
sometimes  raising  his  eyes  and  look- 
ing dreamily  over  the  park  which 
lay  hidden  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  As  he  turned  at  the  end  of 
the  terrace,  he  was  certain  that  he 
saw  the  same  shadow  fall  upon  the 
old  stone  wall  opposite  the  open 
window,  through  which  the  light 
still  streamed;  and  then  he  heard, 
or  thought  he  heard,  the  faint  sounds 
of  retreating  footsteps  upon  the 
gravel,  and  afterwards  rustling 
upon  the  grass.  He  called  out,  but 
no  one  answered.  He  went  be- 
neath the  terrace  into  the  park, 
and  walked  all  round  the  house ; 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  human 
being  to  be  seen.  Then  he  went 
back  to  the  open  window,  and 
stood  listening  for  some  time  be- 
fore he  entered  the  house.  All 
was  silence. 

"  It  must  either  have  been  my 
imagination,"  he  said,  "  or  one  of 
the  family  ghosts.  In  any  case  I 
will  go  to  bed." 

He  could  not  see  the  retreating 
figure  of  a  woman  passing  rapidly 
across  the  greensward  towards  the 
long  line  of  trees,  or  hear  the  sound 
of  her  voice  far  away  in  the  dark- 
ness, broken  with  sobs,  and  mur- 
muring as  she  fled — "  It  is  better 
so;  let  me  leave  them  to  their 
happiness,  while  I  go  back  to  my 
loneliness  and  sorrow,  with  nothing 
to  hope  for  but  the  grave.  It  is 
the  last  refuge  of  the  miserable — 
may  I  reach  it  soon  !  "  In.  all  this 
world  of  suffering  and  pain,  the 
kindly  stars  looked  down  that  night 
on  no  heavier  heart. 


CHAPTER    XII. MRS    TILTOPF    GETS    ON    THE    SCENT. 


In  one  of  the  streets  which  by 
a  stretch  of  fancy  are  included  in 
the  district  of  Mayfair,  there  are 


three  or  four  small  houses,  narrow, 
badly  constructed,  and  inconveni- 
ent, but  eagerly  sought  for  on 
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account  of  their  proximity  to  the 
world  of  fashion.  At  the  back 
there  are  stables  which  shut  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  meagre 
supply  of  light  and  air  which  is 
all  that  an  overcrowded  city  can 
furnish  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  in 
the  front,  the  rattle  of  cabs,  and 
the  dismal  strains  of  the  barrel- 
organ  or  the  merciless  din  of  the 
German  band,  distract  the  unac- 
customed ear  from  morning  till 
night.  But  the  people  who  live 
hereabouts  are  scarcely  conscious 
of  these  sounds;  and  as  for 
"  views,"  they  do  not  desire  any- 
thing better  than  the  view  which 
they  can  command  from  their  bed- 
rooms over  the  tiles  and  chimney- 
pots of  their  beloved  London.  The 
true  Londoner  likes  well  enough 
to  see  the  country  now  and  then ; 
but  after  a  short  spell  of  rural  life 
— especially  when  the  days  begin 
to  shorten  and  the  evenings  to 
lengthen — he  pines  for  the  whirl 
and  bustle  of  the  streets,  and 
begins  to  be  almost  as  miserable 
as  the  Frenchman  in  India — per- 
haps the  most  home-sick  and  most 
inconsolable  of  all  human  beings. 
When  once  the  passion  for  London 
has  got  thoroughly  into  the  blood, 
there  is  no  cure  for  it.  The  victim 
would  surrender  himself  joyfully  a 
prey  to  fogs,  smoke,  and  bronchitis 
rather  than  be  doomed  to  live 
where  the  air  is  fresh  and  pure, 
it  may  be,  but  where  also  there 
are  no  pavements  and  no  gas,  and 
where  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard 
at  night  are  the  boding  cries  of  the 
owl,  or  the  too  early  crowing  of  the 
barn-door  cock. 

The  pleasantest  -  looking  house 
in  the  particular  street  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  was  the 
home  of  Captain  Tiltoff,  or  rather 
of  Mrs  Tiltoff,  for  the  gallant  cap- 
tain was  little  more  than  a  lodger. 
He  had  been  lucky  enough  to  get 
an  appointment  in  the  War  Office, 
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which  furnished  him  with  a  harm- 
less amusement  part  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening  he  managed 
to  provide  for  his  own  entertain- 
ment. He  did  not  find  his  home 
the  liveliest  place  in  the  world, 
nor  his  wife  the  most  agreeable 
of  companions.  He  had  never 
understood  his  wife,  although  he 
had  a  vague  but  tolerably  well- 
founded  idea  that  she  was  too 
clever  for  him.  He  was  never 
quite  comfortable  in  her  presence. 
Thus  will  matters  sometimes  dis- 
pose themselves  in  married  life; 
and  when  they  do,  a  good  deal  of 
patience  is  necessary  on  one  side 
or  both.  In  this  instance,  it  was 
the  wife  who  had  the  greatest  need 
of  patience. 

Most  people  who  knew  Mrs  Til- 
toff found  her  answer  to  the  de- 
scription which  her  friend  Delvar 
had  given  of  her  to  Margrave. 
She  was  full  of  intellectual  quick- 
ness— shrewd,  penetrating,  keenly 
observant,  abundantly  gifted  with 
tact.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
her  husband  was  possessed  of  a  very 
fair  fortune,  which  was  something 
in  his  favour ;  but  a  series  of  un- 
lucky adventures  on  the  turf  quick- 
ly disposed  of  the  better  part  of 
that.  On  what  remained  of  their 
means  she  had  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing up  the  little  house  in  London, 
and  in  maintaining  her  position  in 
the  society  to  which  she  had  all  her 
life  been  accustomed,  and  in  which 
she  had  always  been  a  favourite. 
Women  were  her  friends,  for  she 
never  offended  their  prejudices  or 
aroused  their  jealousies ;  men  liked 
her,  for  she  was  always  gay  and 
amusing.  No  doubt  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  a  woman  situated  as  she 
was  to  escape  the  breath  of  scandal, 
but  thus  far  her  discretion  had  been 
beyond  suspicion.  There  was  but 
one  of  her  circle  who  was  observed 
to  pay  her  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tentions, and  to  be  an  unusually 
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frequent  visitor  to  her  house.    This 
was  the  famous  Baron  Phlog. 

Everybody  in  London  who  knew 
anybody  knew  Baron  Phlog.  He 
was  attached  in  an  undefined  and 
mysterious  sort  of  way  to  one  of 
the  embassies,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  much  in  the  confidence  of 
his  chief  —  not  the  head  of  the 
embassy,  but  the  inscrutable  man 
whose  lightest  word  had  power 
enough  to  cause  a  stir  in  every 
Court  and  Cabinet  in  Europe.  The 
Baron  was  not  a  young  man,  but 
he  could  not  be  called  old  ;  and  it 
was  universally  admitted  that  no 
man,  whether  young  or  old,  had 
a  more  charming  manner,  or  pos- 
sessed in  a  greater  degree  the  use- 
ful secret  of  making  friends  wher- 
ever he  went.  There  was  a  re- 
markably frank  and  open  air  with 
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women  understand  and  value.  No 
one  had  even  heard  Baron  Phlog 
so  much  as  mention  the  name  of 
his  master,  but  he  adroitly  took 
advantage  of  the  reputation  which 
the  official  world,  no  less  than  the 
gossip  of  drawing-rooms,  conferred 
upon  him.  His  personal  qualities 
were  also  greatly  in  his  favour  in 
approaching  the  gentler  sex.  It 
would  have  been  absurd  to  call 
him  a  handsome  man,  but  his  face 
was  extremely  intellectual,  and  he 
talked  to  women,  as  to  men,  on 
a  footing  of  entire  equality.  He 
did  not  treat  them  as  if  they  had 
no  minds.  He  invariably  assumed 
that  their  mental  powers  were  not 
inferior  to  his  own.  This  was 
a  form  of  flattery,  insidiously  ap- 
lied,  which  never  failed  to  make 
him  ardent  friends.  Moreover,  his 


him,  and  an  aspect  of  simplicity     voice   was   soft  and  winning, 


which  discountenanced  the  idea  of 
his   being  deep  in   diplomatic    se- 


his 

conversation  refined  and  agreeable. 
He  could  speak  English  as  well  as 


crets,  and  which  even  caused  most     any  Englishman  alive,  and  better 

people  to   doubt  whether  he  was 

really    the    trusted    and    efficient 

emissary  of  the  veteran  ruse,  who 

had   dethroned  kings  and  shaken 

empires.       But    neither   men   nor 

women  are  always  what  they  look. 

It  was   the    Baron's  innocent  air 

which  had  often  enabled  him  to  be 

of    great   service   to    his    dreaded 

master,  and  nowhere  had  it  been 


than  most  of  them,  for  he  had  no 
affectations.  And  yet  he  had  never 
been  taught  the  language  by  a  pro- 
fessor. He  had  found  his  way 
through  its  intricacies  by  study- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  great- 
est writers,  and  by  going  to  the 
theatre  whenever  Shakespeare  was 
acted,  with  a  copy  of  the  play 
before  him.  Every  word  which 


so  useful  to  him  as  in  England,     he  could  not  understand  he  under- 

"  lined  and  committed  to  memory, 
with  its  translation.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  pronunciation,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  Baron  would 
often  have  been  led  astray  in  this 
somewhat  eccentric  and  dangerous 
school ;  but,  strange  to  say,  no  evil 
results  were  visible.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  been  no  better,  if  so 
well,  off  had  he  chosen  the  House 
of  Commons  as  his  training-ground 
instead  of  the  theatre.  Certain 
it  is  that  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  a  foreigner, 
except,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  too 


The  Englishman  prides  himself 
upon  his  special  faculty  for  judg- 
ing of  people  by  their  faces.  He 
believes  that  a  man's  character  is 
written  in  his  countenance.  If 
the  theory  had  been  made  for 
Baron  Phlog,  or  Baron  Phlog  for 
the  theory,  they  could  not  have 
suited  each  other  better. 

With  women  the  Baron  was  in- 
variably a  success  ;  for  the  whis- 
pers which  went  abroad  of  his  in- 
timacy with  the  greatest  states- 
man of  modern  times  gave  him 
the  sort  of  distinction  which 
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fastidious  method  of  pronouncing 
carefully  every  word  in  a  sentence. 
Everybody  could  understand  what 
lie  had  to  say ;  and  what  is  not  a 
little  unusual,  it  was  found  that 
he  generally  had  something  to  say 
which  was  worth  listening  to. 
Even  Mr  Spinner  pronounced  that 
opinion  of  him ;  and  it  was  very 
difficult  indeed  to  satisfy  Mr  Spin- 
ner with  any  one  but  himself. 

Mrs  Tiltoff  was  always  at  home 
to  the  diplomatist,  and  this  was 
known  to  most  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  doubtless  caused  some 
comments  which  would  have 
amused  her  husband  if  they  had 
reached  his  ears.  For  his  confi- 
dence in  his  wife  was  unbounded  ; 
he  judged  her  "to  be  a  woman  of 
an  ambitious  nature,  but  cold  and 
imperious,  little  likely  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  honeyed  words  of  any 
diplomatist,  young  or  old.  As  for 
the  Baron,  he  went  to  the  little 
house  in  Mayfair  because  he  was 
always  amused  there,  and  because 
the  hostess  had  taken  his  fancy 
more  than  any  other  woman  he 
had  met  in  England.  It  was  a 
rule  of  his  to  choose  all  his  female 
acquaintance  among  the  ranks  of 
married  women.  "It  is  always  a 
waste  of  time,"  he  would  say,  "  to 
talk  to  girls,  even  if  it  is  nothing 
worse.  In  married  life  you  find 
yourself  on  safe  ground."  Some- 
times he  was  asked  why,  with  these 
opinions,  he  did  not  get  married 
himself,  and  thus  plant  himself  on 
the  safe  ground  once  for  all.  Then 
he  would  put  a  dreamy  look  into 
his  eyes,  and  say  that  he  desired 
no  better  fate ;  but  he  was  not 
quite  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  chose. 
In  the  mind's  eye  of  his  questioner, 
the  background  would  straightway 
be  filled  with  the  massive  figure 
and  commanding  features  of  the 
great  prince  who  held  everybody 
who  served  him  under  a  sort  of 
magic  spell.  Who  could  be  free 
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when  this  potent  genius  had  once 
laid  his  commands  upon  him  ? 
Ladies  —  especially  young  ladies, 
to  whom  he  had  not  confided  his 
peculiar  theories — pitied  poor  Baron 
Phlog,  and  fancied  they  saw  in  him 
a  Faust  who  was  under  a  fearful 
compact  to  obey  the  behests  of  the 
Mephistopheles  who  held  all  Europe 
in  check.  The  Baron  received  their 
commiseration  with  respectful  grat- 
itude, but  remained  unshaken  in 
his  loyalty  to  his  married  friends. 

One  afternoon  when  he  entered 
the  little  boudoir  in  Mayfair,  he 
found  Mrs  Tiltoff  leaning  back  in 
a  chair  listlessly,  an  open  book 
before  her,  evidently  unread.  The 
day  was  warm,  and  a  couple  of 
brass  bands  outside  were  in  full 
blast.  The  Baron  had  a  sensitive 
temperament,  and  these  annoyances 
affected  him.  He  almost  wished 
that  he  had  not  come.  But  on  his 
way  up  the  narrow  staircase  he 
regained  complete  command  over 
himself,  and  no  one  would  have 
supposed  that  anything  in  the  world 
was  capable  of  ruffling  so  smooth 
and  equable  a  disposition. 

"  You  are  depressed,"  he  said, 
after  an  exchange  of  greetings, 
"  and  no  wonder.  It  is  a  day  when 
one  has  no  right  to  be  shut  up  in 
London,  tormented  by  my  wretched 
countrymen  with  their  music  of 
the  fiends.  How  is  it  you  are  not 
in  the  Park  ? " 

"  Because  I  am  jaded  and  weary. 
Do  you  not  feel  sometimes  as  if 
you  would  gladly  get  free  from  all 
the  set  which  surrounds  you,  and 
never  see  one  of  them  again?" 

"  I  think  I  should  make  an  ex- 
ception or  two,"  said  the  Baron, 
drawing  up  a  chair.  "  It  is  this 
life  which  is  wearying  you ;  so 
much  alone,  so  little  to  interest 
you  even  when  you  go  abroad. 
You  are  a  woman  who  should  have 
had  a  career;  but  in  England  a 
woman  must  not  have  a  career 
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unless  she  can  make  one  in  litera- 
ture. What  a  pity  your  husband 
was  not  a  political  man  !  " 

Mrs  Tiltoff  smiled  ruefully. 
"  Captain  Tiltoff,"  said  she,  "  would 
not  have  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self had  he  gone  into  that  field. 
He  scarcely  knows  which  party  is  in 
power,  or  who  is  Prime  Minister." 

"  We  all  know  it  is  Mr  Spinner 
and  his  merry  men,"  remarked  the 
Baron,  with  his  usual  simplicity; 
"  Captain  Tiltoff  could  tell  us  that. 
I  assure  you  he  is  better  versed  in 
these  affairs  than  you  think.  I 
was  talking  to  him  on  the  subject 
the  other  night ;  it  struck  me  that 
he  showed  great  good  sense  in  all 
that  he  said.  Yes — he  is  a  man 
who  has  reflected  for  himself." 

The  Baron  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly serious.  "  I  am  glad,"  said 
the  captain's  wife,  "  that  you  have 
so  good  an  opinion  of  him." 

"  I  ought  to  have,  if  only  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife — who,"  he  added, 
observing  a  slight  movement  from 
the  lady,  "  has  shown  me  much 
kindness  ever  since  I  came  to  Eng- 
land. I  wish  I  knew  how  to  make 
some  return  for  it." 

"My  husband  must  always  be, 
what  he  is  now,  a  drudge — because 
he,  like  many  others,  did  not  find 
out  the  value  of  money  until  he 
had  thrown  away  all  he  had.  Once 
I  had  hoped  for  a  different  fate, 
both  for  him  and  myself.  His 
uncle  had  a  fine  estate,  and  led 
him  to  believe  that  he  would  in- 
herit it.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
throwing  away  the  substance  for 
the  shadow.  My  husband  squan- 
dered almost  everything,  and  after 
all  he  did  not  get  the  estate." 

"  Then  the  property  went  away, 
from  him  ?  You  never  mentioned 
this  before,"  said  the  Baron,  in  his 
most  sympathetic  tones. 

"  Every  acre  and  every  shilling. 
There  was  a  son,  but  a  quarrel  had 
estranged  the  father  from  him 
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— finally,  as  it  once  seemed;  as 
we  hoped,  I  suppose  I  must  add," 
said  she  with  a  hard  little  laugh. 
"That  was  an  end  to  our  golden 
dreams." 

"  And  the  son — he  is  married  1 " 

"  He  was,  and  has  a  daughter — 
so  that  you  see  our  chance  is  not 
worth  discussing,  for  it  is  not  an 
entailed  estate.  The  Margraves 
are  in  the  place  which  we  expected 
to  fill,  and  Arthur  is  a  subordinate 
in  the  War  Ofiice.  Of  the  two,  I 
think  the  Margraves  have  the  best 
of  it." 

"The what  was  the  name 

you  mentioned  ? "  asked  the  Baron, 
with  an  air  of  genuine  surprise. 

"  The  Margraves — our  cousins." 

"Margrave?  Can  that  be  the 
man  I  knew  in  Washington  when 
I  was  attached  to  the  Legation 
there?  A  pleasant  man — a  little 
reserved,  as  all  you  English  are, 
but  a  good  companion.  I  recollect, 
too,  that  he  had  a  daughter;  she 
was  quite  young  at  that  time.  It 
must  be  five  or  six  years  ago." 

"  Doubtless  the  same  persons — 
they  lived  in  America  for  years." 

"  Ah  !  then  it  must  be  the  same. 
And  Margrave  married  some  Amer- 
ican woman  whom  no  one  seemed 
to  know  anything  about.  He  was 
always  very  silent  concerning  her ; 
perhaps  she  is  dead.  Some  men 
do  not  like  to  speak  of  the  dead." 

"  Married  an  American  woman  ?" 
said  the  lady,  all  her  languor  dis- 
appearing instantly.  "  Are  you 
sure  of  that  ? " 

"  Oh,  very  sure  —  we  all  knew 
that  much,  but  no  one  knew  more. 
I  fancy  there  must  have  been  a 
mystery  which  this  Mr  Margrave 
did  not  care  to  have  any  one  pry 
into.  The  English  minister  was 
Sir  Roderick  Trail — poor  fellow,  he 
is  dead  !  It  was  he  who  told  me 
all  about  it ;  I  remember  it  well. 
You  seem  interested  in  this  ? " 

"  Deeply — for  reasons  that  I  can- 
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not  tell  you  now.  How  glad  I  am 
that  you  came  to-day,  and  that  I 
was  depressed  when  you  came  ! 
but  for  that  chance  I  might  never 
have  mentioned  our  affairs  to  you. 
If  I  could  only  ascertain  for  certain 
the  facts  about  this  marriage  ! " 

"They  are  precisely  as  I  have 
told  you.  Margrave  did  what 
others  do.  All  Englishmen  marry 
American  women  when  they  go  to 
live  in  that  country,  unless  they 
are  married  before  they  go.  Oh 
yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Only  I  do  not  say  that  Margrave's 
wife  is  dead,  for  that  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  daresay  I  could  find 
out  all  about  it,  for  my  old  friend 
Count  Schomberg  is  still  at  the 
head  of  the  Legation,  and  he  has 
many  facilities  for  making  judi- 
cious inquiries.  Shall  I  write  to 
him?" 

"You  would  confer  upon  me  so 
great  a  favour,"  said  the  lady,  with 
a  look  of  gratitude  which  it  may 
be  that  the  diplomatist  somewhat 
misinterpreted,  for  he  took  her 
hand  and  kissed  it,  though  with  an 
old-fashioned  and  formal  gallantry 
which  was  calculated  to  remove 
any  cause  for  alarm. 

"Dear  lady,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  would  that  it  were  a  far 
greater  service  that  you  called 
upon  me  to  perform  !  This  is  but 
a  trifle." 

"  It  is  not  a  trifle  to  me,  Baron." 

"  Rely  upon  my  best  exertions  ; 
all  necessary  inquiries  shall  be  made 
at  once." 

"  And  in  the  meantime  you  will 
say  nothing  to  Captain  Tiltoff?" 

"  Not  a  word.  Remember,"  said 
he,  with  an  artless  smile,  "  that  I 
am  a  diplomatist.  If  I  can  do 
nothing  else,  I  can  keep  a  secret. 
Everything  that  you  say  to  me 
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is  sacred.  Now  I  go.  Soon  you 
will  hear  all  that  is  to  be  learnt. 
I  declare,"  he  added,  as  he  stood 
over  her,  looking  down  upon  her  ex- 
pressive face — "  I  declare  I  almost 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  dispelled 
the  clouds  from  your  brow." 

"You  have  done  more  for  me 
than  you  can  imagine,"  she  said 
earnestly,  "  and  I  cannot  thank 
you  enough." 

"  Then  do  not  thank  me  at  all 
— that  will  make  everything  right. 
Rely  upon  my  fidelity  and  my  dis- 
cretion," said  the  Baron;  but  surely 
there  was  no  need  to  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  these  particular  quali- 
ties at  that  moment.  The  Baron, 
however,  generally  weighed  his  words 
carefully,  and  doubtless  wished  to 
convey  a  definite  meaning  to  his 
fair  friend's  mind.  Perhaps  she 
understood  him  as  he  meant  to  be 
understood,  for  she  looked  up  at 
him  and  smiled.  It  was  the  bright- 
est smile  which  he  had  as  yet  won 
from  her. 

"  Phew!"  said  the  Baron  to  him- 
self as  he  reached  the  street,  "  it 
is  very  hot,  and  this  cursed  band 
is  very  noisy.  I  would  not  live  in 
that  house  for  a  hundred  pounds 
a-day." 

But  the  lady  he  had  just  left 
did  not  feel  the  heat  or  hear  the 
noise.  She  sat  perfectly  still,  look- 
ing steadfastly  towards  the  win- 
dow with  eyes  which  saw  nothing, 
pursuing  some  absorbing  vein  of 
thought.  The  golden  dream,  then, 
had  not  quite  fled?  There  might 
still  be  some  hope  of  recovering 
independence,  and  her  life  was  not 
to  be  for  ever  bounded  by  the  four 
walls  of  this  mean  little  room, 
which  smelt  so  horribly  of  stables 
whenever  she  opened  the  win- 
dows? 
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UNTIL  comparatively  the  other 
day,  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  was  a 
country  hardly  known  to  the  tour- 
ist, and  the  Land's  End  was  literally 
at  the  end  of  the  world.  Travel- 
ling was  difficult,  and  accommoda- 
tion deplorable :  the  scenery  was 
supposed  to  be  sad  and  forbidding  ; 
and  we  fancy  that  many  people 
were  so  ignorant  of  physical  geo- 
graphy as  to  believe  that  the  in- 
hospitable landscapes  were  cursed 
with  an  equally  ungenial  climate. 
As  for  the  scenery,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Gilpin,  who  was  not  easily  dis- 
couraged when  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, stopped  short  in  his  wan- 
derings when  but  a  little  beyond 
Launceston,  and  declined  the  labour 
of  further  exploration.  He  was 
discouraged  by  the  bleak  monotony 
of  the  desolation,  and  came  back 
to  give  a  most  evil  report  of  the 
land.  While  as  for  the  travelling, 
it  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  highly  primitive  van  was 
the  general  mode  of  conveyance. 
It  is  true  that  excellently  appointed 
stage-coaches  rattled  over  the  well- 
kept  highway  between  Plymouth 
and  Penzance,  though,  as  their 
accommodation  was  limited,  the 
places  were  at  a  premium.  But 
elsewhere  the  roads  were  almost 
invariably  disreputable,  and  they 
were  leisurely  travelled  over  by 
those  celebrated  Cornish  vans.  The 
van  was  an  ingenious  masterpiece 
of  inhumanity  and  inconvenience. 
It  had  a  more  elastic  carrying  capa- 
city than  even  the  Neapolitan  cale- 
sino,  which  conveys  on  something 
slighter  than  the  body  of  a  roomy 
English  dogcart,  half -a- score  of 
peasants  and  a  couple  of  priests, 
with  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  dogs  and 
children  swinging  in  the  net  be- 


neath. There  was  a  long  spring- 
less  box  on  clumsy  wheels,  with  a 
roof  that,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
was  the  most  solidly  constructed 
part  of  the  carriage.  In  the  gloomy 
interior,  closely  curtained,  an  in- 
credible number  of  unlucky  pas- 
sengers were  packed  away,  the  in- 
terstices among  their  interlocked 
legs  being  wedged  up  with  packages 
and  children.  The  miscellaneous 
luggage  was  piled  on  the  roof, 
where  such  trifles  as  fish-baskets, 
coils  of  wire-fencing,  and  casks  of 
blasting-powder  were  secured  with 
a  network  of  knitted  cordage.  An 
accident  meant  an  avalanche,  which 
pinned  and  crushed  the  helpless 
heap  of  "  insides  "  ;  and  accidents 
of  all  kinds  were  common  enough. 
For  these  vans  in  almost  every 
case  were  dragged  by  a  single 
superannuated  horse,  who  could 
never  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
painful  journey,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  standing  rule  of  the  road. 
At  each  steep  plunge  into  one  of 
the  innumerable  lateral  valleys,  the 
travellers  were  expected  to  unpack 
themselves  and  alight ;  but  while 
they  were  left  to  scramble  as  best 
they  could  down  the  inclines,  they 
were  impressed  for  active  service 
at  the  ascents.  Going  uphill,  they 
had  literally  to  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  muddy  wheels,  shoving  the 
horse  and  the  waggon  before  them. 
So  that,  though  the  horse  had 
necessarily  the  harder  time  of  it, 
perhaps  he  had  scarcely  most  reason 
to  groan.  Imagine  a  modern  tourist 
making  holiday  under  these  inaus- 
picious circumstances.  Wedged  in 
the  van,  he  would  probably  be 
martyr  to  cramp,  with  all  those 
sensations  of  exquisite  agony  which 
Charles  Reade  describes  in  the  case 
of  the  convict  who  was  victimised  in 
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the  jacket  of  punishment,  in'  Never 
too  Late  to  Mend.'  The  passenger 
could  no  more  than  the  convict 
make  a  single  movement  to  relieve 
the  strain,  and  a  change  in  his  at- 
titude was  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. And  although  he  had  only 
too  many  opportunities  of  "  stretch- 
ing his  legs,"  when  he  got  in  again 
with  soaking  clothes  and  feet,  after 
plunging  through  the  heavy  rain 
and  the  holding  Cornish  clay,  his 
position  was  scarcely  sensibly  bet- 
tered. He  had  few  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  country ;  for  when 
the  view  was  not  shut  in  by  the 
sides,  of  a  valley,  he  was  enclosed 
in  an  impervious  covering  of  can- 
vas. Yet  if  he  could  not  admire 
the  landscapes,  it  was  not  for  lack 
of  leisure.  By  what  seemed  a  very 
superfluous  enactment,  the  pace  of 
the  van  was  limited  by  statute  to 
four  or  five  miles  in  the  hour ;  but 
in  reality,  the  journey  between  two 
not  very  distant  market  towns 
often  occupied  a  couple  of  days 
and  nights.  And  the  quarters  that 
might  be  expected  for  the  night 
were  on  a  par  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  transport.  The  accommoda- 
tion was  meant  for  the  easy-going 
local  folks ;  and  the  hardy  endur- 
ance of  the  stout  Cornishman  was 
illustrated  by  the  absence  of  all 
the  comforts  that  refinement  deems 
essentials. 

But  although  all  that  is  really  a 
story  of  yesterday,  it  is  what  our 
Liberal  Cabinet  calls  "forgotten 
history."  The  symbol  of  the  revo- 
lution that  has  been  wrought  in 
Cornish  travel  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  magnificent  tubular  suspension- 
bridge  that  spans  the  broad  estuary 
of  the  Tamar  at  Saltash.  The  rail- 
way, although  as  yet  only  on  a 
single  line,  has  been  carried  west- 
ward from  Plymouth  to  Penzance  ; 
while  convenient  branches  open  up 
the  country  round  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal mining  and  fishing  centres. 


There  are  excellent  hotels  to  be 
found  at  Penzance,  St  Ives,  and 
elsewhere ;  while  in  many  of  the 
towns  which  owe  their  growth  and 
prosperity  to  the  mines,  there  are 
inns  where  the  tourist  may  be 
tolerably  comfortable,  and  enjoy 
easy  opportunities  of  studying  local 
character.  For  a  Cornishman  will 
always  talk,  if  you  get  him  upon 
his  mines  or  his  fishing.  And  by 
way  of  a  supreme  proof  of  Corn- 
wall's remarkable  advance  in  civil- 
isation, we  may  say  that  not  only 
are  there  tourist  coaches  plying 
about  Falmouth  and  the  Lizard, 
but  a  daily  pluVality  of  pleasure- 
breaks  running  from  Penzance  to 
the  Land's  End.  For  the  fact  is, 
that  the  country  was  a  terra  in- 
cognita, which  has  only  very  re- 
cently been  discovered  and  ex- 
plored. It  hid  its  picturesqueness, 
as  it  conceals  its  mineral  wealth, 
from  the  casual  visitor  or  the  super- 
ficial observer.  Even  the  '  Ency- 
clopaedia Brittanica'  quotes  with 
approval  the  dictum  of  the  travel- 
ler who  asserted  that  the  seventy 
miles  between  Launceston  and 
Mounts  Bay  is  the  dreariest  strip 
of  earth  traversed  by  any  English 
highroad.  The  predominant  char- 
acteristics of  the  country  display 
themselves  on  the  bleak  weather- 
beaten  table-lands,  where  the  mono- 
tonous lines  are  broken  only  by  the 
shafts  of  mine-chimneys,  and  which 
are  traversed  from  east  to  west  by 
a  low  range  of  rocky  hills.  You 
may  sample  those  uplands  by  driv- 
ing a  mile  or  two,  as  you  may  gauge 
the  percentage  of  the  metal  in  a 
mining  vein  by  analysing  one  or 
two  specimens  of  the  ore.  But  the 
beauties  of  Cornwall,  and,  above  all, 
the  wonderful  exuberance  of  its 
semi-tropical  flora,  are  to  be  sought 
along  the  sheltered  courses  of  the 
brawling  streams  that  flow  south- 
wards to  the  sea  from  its  stony 
backbone  :  as  you  see  the  sterner 
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grandeur  of  its  scenery  in  the 
'remoter  parts  of  the  coast,  where 
precipices  sink  sheer  into  the 
ocean.  Cornwall  is  eminently  the 
country  of  contrasts.  In  the  first 
place,  nothing  can  be  in  stronger 
contrast  than  its  general  aspect 
with  the  soft  southern  scenery  of 
the  sensuous  Devon.  A  heathy 
and  furzy  wilderness  of  thinly 
covered  stone  succeeds  to  the 
wealth  of  verdure  and  soft  vege- 
tation. And  even  in  the  short- 
est stroll  in  the  far  interior,  the 
stranger  walks  forward  from  sur- 
prise to  surprise. 

For  example,  we  passed  some 
days  during  last  summer  at  the 
Tregenna  Castle  Hotel,  near  St 
Ives.  The  hotel  is  placed  in 
a  commanding  situation,  looking 
over  the  roofs  of  the  strong-smell- 
ing fishing  port;  over  the  broad 
land-locked  bay  into  the  inland 
windings  of  its  estuary,  and  along 
the  headlands  of  the  rock-bound 
coast  to  the  westward.  The  hotel 
itself  is  a  restored  and  enlarged 
manor-house,  standing  among  its 
old  -  fashioned  plantations,  enclo- 
sures, and  gardens,  with  sundry 
appurtenances  attached  to  it  in  the 
farming  way,  such  as  cow-houses 
and  sheep-pens  and  piggeries.  But 
thanks  to  the  comparative  shelter 
it  enjoys,  it  seems  like  an  oasis  in 
wind -driven  and  weather-beaten 
wilds.  The  copses  are  cut  down  by 
the  keen  sea-breezes,  as  if  they  had 
been  trimmed  into  spreading  hedge- 
rows by  the  sweep  of  gigantic  prun- 
ing-hooks.  When  you  reach  the  top 
of  the  low  ridge  behind  that  acts 
in  some  measure  as  a  break-breeze, 
everything  about  you  appears  bar- 
ren, rugged,  and  forbidding.  The 
monotony  of  a  breadth  of  low  roll- 
ing hills  is  relieved  by  nothing  but 
those  eternal  stone  chimneys,  by 
piles  of  grass -grown  refuse  flung 
up  from  the  pits,  by  natural  cairns 
of  huge  granite  boulders.  And 


the  poverty-stricken  and  cheerless 
aspect  of  affairs  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  those  mining- 
chimneys  are  smokeless.  If  the 
district  is  rich  in  anything,  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  stone;  and 
the  small  and  scattered  grazing 
enclosures  are  shut  in  by  massive 
uncemented  stone  dykes.  Wood 
is  so  scarce  that  gates  are  consid- 
ered an  extravagant  luxury,  and 
the  cows  are  often  driven  in 
through  gaps  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose and  built  up  again  after  the 
animals  have  entered.  Beyond 
these  fields,  the  only  vegetation  is 
the  coarse  stunted  grasses,  or  the 
yellow  lichens  covering  the  granite, 
and  which,  unless  they  are  gilded 
by  sunshine,  seem  very  like  super- 
annuated cushions.  As  the  road 
winds  upwards  between  the  dilapi- 
dated dykes  of  stone,  the  look  of 
things  becomes  more  and  more 
forbidding,  and  the  pedestrian  is 
tempted  to  turn  back  in  disgust. 
If  he  yielded  to  the  impulse  he 
would  make  a  fatal  mistake,  for 
he  would  miss  much  that  is  enjoy- 
able and  even  enchanting.  For 
the  pleasures  of  contrast  come  in 
again  as  usual.  A  road  turns 
sharp  to  the  westward  and  de- 
scends, and  the  character  of  the 
country  changes  as  by  magic, 
though  you  pass  by  degrees  from 
the  purgatory  to  a  paradise.  Under 
a  lap  of  the  uplands  lies  a  singu- 
larly prosaic  mining  village,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  long  street  upon 
a  steep  incline.  The  cottages  are 
at  once  mean  and  substantial,  for 
the  bald  but  Cyclopean  masonry 
might  apparently  last  through  a 
nine  hundred  years'  lease.  The 
public  buildings,  which  are  the 
village  tavern  and  the  dissenting 
chapel,  are  altogether  in  harmony 
with  the  private  residences.  Life 
there  must  be  life  stripped  of  the 
graces,  though  that,  of  course,  may 
be  a  matter  of  trivial  consequence 
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to  the  labourers  who  pass  one  half 
their  days  in  the  darkness  below 
ground  and  the  other  half  in  bed. 
Men  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence, since  they  have  either  emi- 
grated or  are  down  in  the  mines ; 
while  the  few  women  pay  small 
attention  to  their  toilets,  and, 
like  their  children,  are  as  weather- 
beaten  as  their  walls.  We  know 
that  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise;"  and  if  all  their 
neighbours  were  as  themselves,  they 
might  have  no  cause  to  be  discon- 
tented. But  as  we  go  grumbling 
downwards  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  bill,  we  are  exhilarated  by  un- 
expected gleams  of  brightness.  We 
are  landed  in  another  village,  and 
as  different  from  the  one  on  high 
as  light  from  darkness,  or  a  Heli- 
goland from  a  Madeira.  The  cot- 
tage architecture  seems  still  in- 
tended for  eternity  rather  than  for 
time ;  but  it  is  draped  in  the 
flowers  of  a  southerly  latitude. 
The  cottage  walls  are  thickly 
covered  with  climbing  plants,  which 
frame  the  doors  and  the  window- 
sashes  in  their  leaves  and  tendrils. 
There  are  little  gardens  before  and 
behind,  with  a  flush  of  fuchsias 
and  a  bloom  of  myrtles  and  hy- 
drangeas. The  heavy  lintels  of 
the  window-sills  are  brightened  with 
borders  of  scarlet  geraniums  ;  and 
the  people,  living  out  of  the  wind 
and  the  cold,  have  devoted  greater 
attention  to  their  persons.  Nor  is 
it  merely  the  cottage  -  gardening 
which  indicates  the  change  in  the 
climate.  A  little  further,  and  you 
are  down  in  a  wooded  dell,  where 
a  rippling  rivulet  breaks  softly 
over  the  pebbles,  between  banks 
that  are  brilliant  with  the  wild- 
flowers  in  season.  And  the  half- 
sheltered  copses  expand  themselves 
in  their  chastened  luxuriance  of 
growth  ;  for  although  they  are  cut 
down  when  they  shoot  up  over- 
ambitiously,  the  sap  has  been 


forced  back  upon  the  stems  and 
the  lower  boughs.  It  is  in  such  an 
exceptional  and  favoured  spot  that 
we  can  conceive  the  realisation  of 
the  fable  of  the  lotus-eaters.  It 
must  be  wearisome  work  dreaming 
away  existence  in  a  country  where 
it  is  always  afternoon.  But  find  a 
protected  nook  in  a  land  of  stormy 
sea-blasts,  and  it  seems  simple 
prudence  to  stay  where  you  are, 
and  to  decline  to  tempt  the  ele- 
ments in  the  upper  regions. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  new  condi- 
tions under  which  we  know  Corn- 
wall, are  to  be  sought  in  the  scien- 
tific researches  •  into  its  climate, 
which  have  borne  practical  and 
profitable  fruits.  We  have  come 
to  learn  the  course  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence it  exercises  on  the  temper- 
ature of  the  Atlantic.  The  wild 
billows  that  break  round  the  Wolf 
Rock  and  the  Eddystone  are  really 
raised  to  a  warmth  that  was  for- 
merly unsuspected ;  and  the  winds 
that  sweep  over  the  Land's  End 
from  the  west,  grow  warmer  and 
warmer  the  longer  they  blow.  It 
has  been  proved  by  careful  sta- 
tistics, that  there  is  a  creek  in 
Devon,  very  close  to  the  borders 
of  Cornwall,  where  the  average 
climate  is  equal  to  that  of  Naples, 
while  the  temperature  in  the  win- 
ter is  very  considerably  higher. 
Consequently,  though  the  Cornish 
summer  climate  is  cloudy,  the  tem- 
perature is  one  of  the  most  equable 
in  the  habitable  globe;  and  the 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  orange 
and  lemon  trees  which  flourish  in 
many  sheltered  valleys  with  a 
southern  exposure.  The  market- 
gardeners  have  long  since  discov- 
ered that ;  and  now  raising  early 
vegetables,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
carried,  will  probably  be  the 
most  certain  industry  of  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  to  Cornwall  that 
Covent  Garden  is  indebted  for 
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much  of  its  early  seakale  and  as- 
paragus, peas  and  broccoli,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  commoner  vege- 
tables as  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
carrots.  And  it  is  a  happy  thing 
for  Cornwall  that  the  facts  are  so, 
that  the  discovery  of  its  long-con- 
cealed charms  and  capabilities  has 
been  made  in  time,  and  that  the 
county  has  been  opened  up  to 
tourists ;  for  its  vegetables,  with 
its  picturesque  and  archaeological 
attractions,  seem  likely  to  be  its 
chief  sources  of  profit  in  the  future. 
From  time  immemorial,  and  while 
it  lay  remote  as  the  mythical  Tar- 
shish  from  the  great  centres  of 
commercial  activity,  it  had  been 
famed  for  its  extraordinary  wealth 
in  the  metals.  If  we  were  writing 
a  regulation  article  on  the  subject, 
it  would  carry  us  back  to  specula- 
tions in  mining  ventures  to  Britain 
among  bulls  and  bears  on  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  bourses. 
But  we  share  the  prejudices  of  the 
great  majority  of  readers  as  to  such 
semi -mythical  research,  and  we 
content  ourselves  with  reminding 
them  that  through  our  modern 
English  history  the  Cornishman 
has  lived  upon  his  minerals  and 
his  fish.  Fortunately  for  him,  he 
long  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  tin  and  the  copper  trades. 
The  enterprise  of  the  Cornish 
miner,  his  pluck,  his  endurance,  his 
rough  intelligence,  were  amazing. 
Modern  inventions,  even  when 
adopted  in  their  simplest  forms, 
gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
the  industry.  There  was  scarcely 
a  rich  district  in  the  county  which 
had  not  been  prospected  and  broken 
into  more  or  less  in  prehistoric 
times.  Even  in  the  infancy  of  sci- 
ence all  these  abandoned  workings 
were  passed  under  inspection,  and 
it  was  decided  that  most  of  them 
would  repay  intelligent  develop- 
ment. In  relatively  recent  times, 
the  men  who  undertook  such 


works  were  very  expressively 
styled  adventurers.  A  knot  of 
knowing  local  individuals  usually 
clubbed  their  means,  and  broke 
ground  judiciously  with  small  be- 
ginnings. They  paid  a  certain 
royalty  to  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  and 
they  pushed  their  enterprise  and 
called  up  more  capital  according  to 
the  promise  of  each  fresh  advance. 
In  many  cases  and  more  often  than 
not,  they  shared  the  risks  with  their 
labourers.  A  certain  measurement 
off  the  veins  was  put  up  to  auc- 
tion and  leased  for  a  month  or 
more  to  the  highest  bidder.  That 
was  called  the  "tut"  system,  as 
opposed  to  hired  daily  labour.  Mi- 
ning must  always  be  more  or  less 
of  a  speculation,  and  the  tut-men 
should  have  been  bound  over  to 
prudence  by  the  nature  of  their  en- 
gagement. Sometimes  their  venture 
proved  a  dead  loss  ;  occasionally  it 
yielded  extraordinary  profits.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  mining  of  those 
days  was  eminently  lucrative  ;  and 
although  speculative  outsiders  often 
sank  their  money  out  of  sight,  all 
the  "Duchy"  fattened  or  at  least 
throve  on  its  metals.  Sometimes,  as 
in  surface  tin  streaming,  or  in  cer- 
tain of  the  copper-mines,  the  riches 
lay  almost  ready  to  the  picks  and 
spades.  There  are  mines  like  the 
celebrated  Carclaze,  near  St  Aus- 
tell,  where  the  miners  worked  in 
the  light  of  day,  in  vast  circular 
excavations  that  were  perpetually 
being  deepened  and  extended ;  and 
where  the  curious  stranger  may  still 
examine  the  operations  with  some 
slight,  expenditure  of  sole-leather 
and  the  use  of  an  opera-glass.  But 
at  the  other  end  of  a  rapidly  de- 
scending scale,  were  undertakings 
like  the  wonderful  Botallack,  where 
the  slaves  of  the  lamp,  or  rather  of 
the  candle,  sank  their  shafts  from 
the  ledges  of  almost  impracticable 
cliffs,  and  drove  their  galleries  be- 
neath the  turmoil  of  the  Atlantic 
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surges.  We  use  the  past  tense  in 
speaking  of  the  Botallack,  because 
we  believe  that  its  submarine  gal- 
leries have  been  abandoned,  and 
can  only  now  be  visited  by  special 
permission.  But  the  scene  at  those 
Botallack  works  used  to  be  abso- 
lutely unique,  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  facility  with  which 
man  may  familiarise  himself  with 
danger  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
entrance  to  the  Botallack  was  on 
the  face  of  some  of  the  boldest 
precipices  that  are  to  be  found  on 
the  wild  northern  coasts  of  the 
county.  Looking  upwards  from 
the  strip  of  beach  beneath,  you  saw 
dwarfed  human  beings  like  trains 
of  ants,  swarming  upon  the  least 
accessible  foot -tracks  and  ledges. 
Barrows  laden  with  blocks  of  ore 
were  being  wheeled  over  the  single- 
plank  bridges  that  spanned  bot- 
tomless abysses.  When  the  men 
knocked  off  from  work  for  relaxa- 
tion, they  smoked  their  pipes  and 
took  their  mid-day  meal  on  a  prom- 
ontory sloping  to  the  rollers  that 
broke  many  hundred  feet  below. 
And  the  curious  visitor,  without 
the  constitutional  imperturbability 
of  the  natives,  had  to  accept  a 
trying  share  of  the  risk.  He  made 
his  way  downwards  from  the  crest 
of  the  cliff  to  the  opening  of  the 
shaft  by  something  like  a  goat- 
track,  that  was  dangerously  treach- 
erous in  wet  weather.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,  having  produced 
his  credentials,  he  was  equipped 
in  complete  mining  costume;  and 
surely  never  was  that  serviceable 
but  unbecoming  dress  more  neces- 
sary. For  the  descent  was  by  a 
succession  of  perpendicular  ladders, 
in  an  incessant  drip  from  the  walls 
of  the  circular  shaft  which  struck 
painfully  on  the  ear  in  the  dark- 
ness. And  the  terrors  thickened 
around  him  when  he  had  arrived 
at  the  bottom ;  for  the  Cornish 


miners  showed  a  dare-devil  reck- 
lessness which  should  have  been 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  ad- 
venturers who  employed  them. 
Those  who  went  in  for  piece-work, 
for  their  very  moderate  daily  wage 
would  never  stick  at  a  trifle  when 
a  vein  showed  signs  of  wealth. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  had 
worked  at  the  roofs  of  this  cavern 
in  the  Botallack  till  but  a  thin 
crust  was  left  between  them  and 
the  ocean;  and  on  one  occasion  when 
they  had  been  hewing  at  a  tempt- 
ing mass  of  copper  ore,  they  had 
actually  to  stop  a  yawning  orifice 
with  stones  and  -cement.  In  any 
case,  above  the  ring  of  the  pick- 
axes you  could  hear  the  surf  roll- 
ing about  the  shingle  overhead ; 
so  that,  independently  altogether  of 
minor  disagreeables,  the  stranger 
was  too  happy  to  beat  a  retreat. 

Yet  that  Botallack  mine,  with 
others  like  the  "  Levant,"  are  scar- 
cely extreme  instances  of  Cornish 
mining  enterprise.  The  miners 
have  not  only  followed  out  the 
lodes  under  the  ocean,  but  driven 
the  shafts  vertically  down  to  them 
through  the  water,  in  defiance  of 
tides  and  storms.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  rich  deposits 
beneath  Mounts  Bay ;  they  lay  full 
in  front  of  the  flourishing  market 
town  of  Penzance.  A  shrewd 
working  miner,  who  had  as  much 
intellectual  audacity  as  physical 
courage,  determined  to  deliver  an 
attack  upon  those  submarine  treas- 
ures in  due  form.  The  spot  he 
selected  for  his  approaches  was 
submerged  by  each  rising  tide ; 
and  although  at  first  he  had  hoped 
to  work  all  the  year  round,  the 
operations  were  subsequently  lim- 
ited to  the  comparatively  tranquil 
summer  season.  The  works  had 
to  be  constructed  with  exceptional 
solidity ;  for  the  storms  from  the 
south-west,  often  blowing  steadily 
for  days,  burst  upon  Mounts  Bay 
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with  tremendous  violence.  In  this 
very  year  of  1883,  one  of  the  Feb- 
ruary gales  breached  the  Penzance 
esplanade,  while  the  waves  were 
washing  up  to  the  first  floors  on 
the  sea-fronts  of  the  houses.  This 
daring  Mr  Thomas  Curtis  had  de- 
signed a  wooden  caisson,  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  mine  ; 
and  was  gradually  buttressed  by  the 
masses  of  refuse  that  were  thrown 
up  from  the  interior.  The  pump- 
ing was  effected  by  a  steam-engine 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  connected 
with  the  mine  by  pipes  led  along 
a  wooden  viaduct.  Nevertheless 
the  labourers  went  about  their  busi- 
ness in  a  perpetual  shower-bath,  for 
the  sea- water  was  continually  filter- 
ing through  the  roofs  of  the  gal- 
leries. Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
original  outlay  and  the  enormous 
and  unexpected  drawbacks,  the 
venture  paid  fairly  well  for  a  time, 
as  the  extracted  ore  was  of  very 
rich  quality.  But  the  outgoings 
gradually  became  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  profits,  until  the  one 
threatened  to  swallow  the  other. 
The  excessive  drip  of  the  water 
was  due  to  the  irremediable  mis- 
take of  the  galleries  having  been 
driven  too  near  to  the  surface. 
To  resist  the  pressure,  solid  timber 
props  had  to  be  introduced  at  an  en- 
ormous expense.  The  proprietor's 
expectations  of  being  able  to  work 
through  the  year  were  disappointed, 
as  we  said ;  and  in  the  winter  the 
waves  forced  their  way  through 
the  caisson,  so  that  the  workings 
were  partially  flooded.  After 
£70,000  worth  of  ore  had  been 
taken  out,  the  question  of  abandon- 
ing the  mine  was  under  consider- 
ation, when  an  accident  decided 
the  adventurers.  '  A  vessel  broke 
loose  from  her  moorings  in  the 
bay,  drifted  against  the  mouth  of 
the  works,  and  carried  away  the 
superstructure  and  the  machinery. 
And  so  came  to  a  conclusion  an 
enterprise  which,  in  its  audacity, 


may  almost  rank  with  the  erection 
of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  story,  exciting  as  it  was,  should 
have  served  as  a  warning  for  the 
future.  But  it  is  significant  of  the 
pertinacity  with  which  Cornish- 
men,  like  Stock  Exchange  specula- 
tors, return  again  and  again  to 
once  lucrative  workings,  that  a 
society  was  subsequently  formed  to 
resume  the  enterprise.  As  for  that 
second  attempt,  however,  it  proved 
from  the  first  a  disastrous  failure. 

The  life  of  the  miner  is  what 
most  of  us  would  consider  a  living 
death  :  it  is  a  sentence  to  perpetual 
hard  labour  in  outer  darkness,  un- 
der the  most  depressing  conditions  ; 
and  indeed  there  is  something  like 
torture  thrown  in.  Working  in  re- 
lays, many  of  them  seldom  see  such 
sunshine  as  is  often  obscured  by 
the  western  fogs.  And  it  is,  after 
all,  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
consequence  whether  they  are  in 
a  shift  for  the  night  or  the  day. 
The  labour  is  equally  carried  on  in 
gloom ;  and  if  they  go  on  duty  in 
the  night,  they  must  sleep  through 
the  daylight.  The  temperature  at 
the  lower  levels  is  excessive  ;  strip 
as  they  will,  they  perspire  all  the 
same.  In  more  primitive  times 
the  women  shared  the  labours  of 
the  men ;  but  their  mining  cos- 
tumes were  necessarily  so  light,  that 
in  an  age  of  greater  decorum  legis- 
lation interfered  with  their  engage- 
ments, in  the  interests  of  public  de- 
cency. The  constant  perspiration 
in  itself  must  be  a  serious  drain 
on  the  constitution.  The  miners, 
like  colliers,  must  work  in  the  nar- 
row galleries  in  all  manner  of 
cramped  and  distorted  attitudes; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  exer- 
tions involved  in  handling  the  pick 
through  hours  against  granite  walls, 
when  bent  double,  or  possibly  when 
lying  on  the  side.  We  have  already 
made  allusion  to  some  of  the  casual 
dangers  of  the  calling ;  where  you 
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may  have  to  tread  dizzy  precipices 
as  everyday  footpaths,  and  climb 
break  -  neck  ladders  with  heavy 
loads.  But  the  drudgery  must  be 
even  more  repulsive  than  the  dan- 
ger, which  to  certain  natures  may 
give  an  agreeable  stimulus  of  ex- 
citement. Not  unfrequently  the 
villages  of  the  workmen  are  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the 
mines ;  and  it  has  been  said,  al- 
though it  sounds  almost  incredible, 
that  the  mere  climbing  from  the 
submarine  depths  to  the  top  of  the 
cliffs  at  Botallack,  used  to  occupy 
the  best  part  of  an  hour.  It  was 
probably  owing  partly  to  those  cir- 
cumstances that  the  "  tut  "  or  tri- 
bute system  originated,  which  gave 
the  miner  an  intense  personal  in- 
terest in  his  work.  When  portions 
of  the  mine  were  measured  off"  and 
put  up  to  auction,  doubtless  the 
bidders  were  shrewd  enough  to 
make  pretty  fair  estimates  of  their 
chances.  Still  the  results  were 
eminently  speculative.  Sometimes 
they  toiled  through  a  weary  month 
for  nothing,  though  at  other  times 
they  enriched  themselves  by  hand- 
some hauls.  But  that  such  a  sys- 
tem should  have  been  brought  into 
vogue  at  all,  shows  the  somewhat 
reckless  character  of  the  Cornish- 
man,  who  seems  superficially  to  be 
so  calm  and  self-contained.  We 
can  conceive  a  man  who  has  credit 
or  a  floating  capital  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  his  hundreds  or 
thousands  ;  but  it  seems  the  climax 
of  speculation  when  a  hard-working 
man  stakes  his  children's  bread  and 
his  cottage  rent  on  the  proverbial 
uncertainty  of  mining.  And  even 
now,  when  mining  depression  is 
unhappily  almost  universal,  you 
cannot  go  into  any  of  the  once  rich 
metalliferous  districts  without  hav- 
ing metals  perpetually  ringing  in 
your  ears.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
coffee-rooms  and  bar-parlours  of  the 
inns  at  Truro  or  Redruth  that 
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mining  engineers,  commercial  tra- 
vellers, and  local  tradesmen  are 
discussing  the  cost  of  shares  and 
the  aggravating  fluctuations  of  the 
markets ;  but  the  very  railway 
guards  and  engine-drivers  are  talk- 
ing mining  stock  as  the  trains  draw 
up  in  their  leisurely  progress  ;  and 
should  you  get  into  conversation 
with  a  ragged  tramp  on  the  roads, 
the  talk  tends  inevitably  towards 
tempting  investments  of  capital. 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  a 
rule  in  these  days,  there  are  far 
more  disappointments  than  happy 
hits  to  be  recorded.  And  for  that 
there  are  various  reasons,  which 
make  us  forebode  that  the  depres- 
sion is  only  too  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent. Unremitting  research  from 
time  immemorial  must  have  pretty 
nearly  discovered  all  the  richest 
deposits.  Incessant  labour,  with 
the  rapid  development  of  scien- 
tific appliances,  has  extracted  all 
the  ores  that  were  most  accessible. 
When  excavating  below  a  certain 
depth,  expenses  of  course  increase 
proportionately;  and  the  mere  cost 
of  timber  for  the  ladders  and 
props  is  enormous.  For  Cornwall, 
being  bare  of  wood,  imports  what 
it  needs  chiefly  from  Scandinavia. 
Then  at  one  time  Cornwall  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  its  special 
metals.  Since  then,  researches  in 
either  hemisphere  have  brought  a 
host  of  rival  mines  into  the  markets ; 
and  there  are  well-known  copper 
deposits  in  North  America  alone, 
sufficient  to  weigh  heavily  on  the 
future  of  Cornish  mining.  Prices 
have  already  fallen  some  fifty  per 
cent  since  their  most  prosperous 
days ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
they  are  likely  to  become  less  and 
less  remunerative.  Necessarily, 
Cornwall  must  always  have  the 
advantage,  so  far  as  home  pur- 
chasers are  concerned,  of  being  far 
more  accessible  to  the  points  of 
delivery  ;  and  there  are  a  few  still 
3  F 
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famous  mines  which  show  no  signs 
of  exhaustion.  But  the  facts  we 
have  noted,  and  which  are  indis- 
putable, should  be  a  warning  to 
mining  investors  to  be  cautious. 
We  may  take  it  as  an  axiom  that 
the  shares  of  a  sound  company  are 
generally  quoted  at  their  outside 
value.  Local  investors  are  too 
fond  of  local  investments  to  let 
them  go  a-begging.  While  the 
seductive  prospectuses  of  the  new 
undertakings,  which  we,  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  our  readers,  are 
perpetually  consigning  to  our  waste- 
paper  baskets,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  are  coarsely  baited  traps 
for  the  unwary.  In  some  cases 
there  are  bogus  works  which  lit- 
erally have  no  local  habitation ; 
while  in  most  instances  the  scene 
of  earlier  successful  operations  is 
selected  as  being  specially  eligible 
for  the  interment  of  the  capital  of 
the  credulous.  If  you  wish  to 
sink  your  money  in  bottomless 
holes,  we  should  say  that  you  had 
better  plunge  blindfold  into  Cor- 
nish mining. 

The  proof  of  it  is  the  steady 
emigration  which  has  been  going 
forward  from  Cornwall  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  exact  statistics  on 
the  subject;  but  we  should  say 
that  the  mining  population  must 
have  diminished  by  at  least  one- 
third.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Cornishman  is 
strongly  attached  to  the  soil ;  and 
unless  he  has  been  brought  up 
from  his  boyhood  on  the  sea,  which 
seems  to  him  then  an  easy  highway 
to  anywhere,  is  loath  to  leave  his 
home,  save  under  pressure  of  ex- 
treme necessity.  So  far  back  as  half 
a  century  ago,  handsome  pay  tempt- 
ed "captains"  to  Spain  and  Mexico. 
But  nowadays  Cornishmen  are  to 
be  found  in  charge  of  mining  oper- 
ations all  over  the  surface  of  the 
habitable  globe.  In  Spain  or  Por- 


tugal, in  the  Americas  or  at  the 
antipodes,  wherever  a  company  is 
doing  a  flourishing  business,  you 
are  almost  sure  to  find  Pols,  Tres, 
and  Pens  in  command.  When  the 
prospectus  of  a  foreign  scheme  is 
floated  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
reports  of  its  fabulous  prospects 
are  very  frequently  subscribed  by 
some  Cornish  name.  And  to  do 
him  bare  justice,  the  endorsement 
of  a  Cornishman  is  generally  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  the 
scheme.  For  a  sturdy  honesty  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  people ; 
and  there  is  no  disputing  their 
keen  intelligence.  And  the  Cor- 
nish miner  when  at  home,  and  on  the 
whole,  is  a  respectable  member  of 
society.  He  usually  gives  evidence 
of  his  earnestness  in  religious  mat- 
ters by  attaching  himself  to  some 
Dissenting  sect,  to  which  he  is 
bound  to  contribute  liberally.  He 
seldom  drinks  deep  out  of  season ; 
and  you  can  see  the  signs  of  a 
satisfactory  balance  at  the  savings- 
bank  in  the  comfort  which  is  to 
be  found  in  his  cottage  home. 
That  homely  comfort  is  the  more 
to  his  credit  that  he  is  so  little 
within  doors,  except  for  eating  and 
sleeping.  Though  he  eats  largely, 
as  a  man  must  who  has  to  labour 
so  indefatigably,  he  lives  frugally  ; 
and  the  staple  of  his  fare  is  those 
solid  Cornish  pasties,  which  are 
generally  composed  of  frugal  mate- 
rials. He  would  do  better  still, 
were  it  not  that  the  women  of  the 
family  in  his  absence  so  often  fall 
victims  to  the  wiles  of  the  travel- 
ling tally -man.  Possibly  the  femi- 
nine nature  seeks  relief  from  the 
gloom  of  its  unnatural  surround- 
ings;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Cornish  women,  beyond  the  average 
of  their  sex,  set  their  affections  on 
cheap  jewellery  and  gaudy  finery. 
The  credit-giving  pedlar,  with  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  takes 
an  ungallant  advantage  of  their 
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circumstances  and  that  amiable 
weakness.  As  the  head  of  the 
family  burrows  habitually  beneath 
ground,  the  ladies  may  wear  what 
they  like  in  the  light  of  day,  and 
the  worthy  man  be  none  the  wiser. 
So  the  pedlar  tempts  the  daughters 
of  Eve  with  tenders  of  unlimited 
credit,  and  they  listen  only  too 
readily  to  his  charming.  The  small 
sums  paid  monthly  to  account  are 
deducted  from  the  monthly  house- 
hold expenses,  with  results  on  the 
daily  bills  of  fare  productive  of 
continual  heart-burnings.  Until 
at  last  a  final  settlement  is  per- 
emptorily demanded,  when  a  do- 
mestic explosion  clears  the  air, 
with  a  clean  sweep  of  the  savings- 
deposits. 

You  may  read  a  melancholy 
story  of  impoverished  homes,  part- 
ed households,  and  deserted  vil- 
lages, in  the  smokeless  chimneys 
of  abandoned  mines  that  dot  the 
cheerless  landscape  in  many  of  the 
districts.  At  the  best  of  times, 
the  landscapes  must  have  been 
dreary  enough ;  but  with  the  de- 
pression of  the  prevailing  industry 
they  are  dismal.  And  accordingly, 
the  question  that  irresistibly  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  tourist  is,  "  What 
is  to  be  the  future  of  this  once 
flourishing  county  ?  "  We  intend 
to  speak  of  the  fisheries  by-and-by; 
but  fishing  must  be  confined  to  the 
dwellers  on  the  coasts.  Over  the 
interior,  consisting  chiefly  of  stony 
hills  and  barren  heaths,  the  ven- 
tures of  the  farmer  are  almost 
more  hazardous  than  those  of  the 
miner.  Through  a  great  extent 
of  the  county  the  chances  are  so 
obviously  against  him,  that  at- 
tempts at  reclaiming  the  wastes 
would  be  a  barefaced  tempting  of 
Providence.  In  most  cases,  he 
grows  his  poverty-stricken  crops 
with  the  certainty  of  a  proportion 
of  disastrous  seasons.  When  men 
are  half  starved  on  the  existing 


farms,  further  encroachments  on 
the  wilds  are  out  of  the  question. 
Except  in  the  kindly  shelter  of 
some  sequestered  vale,  it  is  hope- 
less to  try  to  foster  even  hardy 
timber;  though,  if  plantations 
could  only  be  made  to  succeed, 
nowhere  would  they  pay  more 
handsomely  than  in  the  mining 
districts.  So  Cornwall  is  neither 
agricultural  nor  pastoral ;  for  even 
a  goat  could  hardly  fatten  when 
condemned  to  browse  upon  heath, 
and  moss,  and  lichen  -  covered 
granite  boulders.  It  is  true  that 
in  Cornwall  there  are  spots  which, 
as  we  have  said,  are  singularly 
favoured  both  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate. The  Gulf  Stream  sweep- 
ing close  round  its  shores,  dif- 
fuses its  genial  influences  over  the 
lateral  valleys,  and  counteracts 
the  effects  of  the  nipping  breezes 
which  chill  the  upper  strata  of 
the  air.  But  after  all,  the  acre- 
age eligible  for  seakale  and  aspar- 
agus can  only  give  occupation  to 
comparatively  few.  The  "  'long- 
shore "  folks  may  thrive  by  sea- 
fishing  and  market-gardening ;  but 
the  fate  of  the  inland  districts 
and  their  inhabitants  is  a  prob- 
lem that  can  only  be  solved  by 
time,  and  probably  by  extensive 
emigration. 

Cornwall  is  the  country  of  con- 
trasts. Its  principal  industries  are 
mining  and  fishing ;  and  what  can 
be  more  absolutely  opposed  to  each 
other  than  the  lives  of  fishermen 
and  miners  1  The  one  set  of  men 
live  and  toil  in  the  darkness,  with- 
in the  gloomy  walls  of  their  close 
and  reeking  prisons ;  while  the 
other  breathe  the  free  air  of  the 
ocean, — not  unfrequently  blowing 
so  strong  as  to  knock  the  breath 
'  out  of  their  bodies.  But  the  hard- 
ships and  the  dangers  in  the  one 
case  are  at  least  as  great  as  in  the 
other.  Nothing  can  be  more  re- 
pulsively formidable  than  the  iron- 
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bound  coasts,  with  their  outlying 
reefs  and  their  tremendous  break- 
ers. A  lee  shore,  with  a  shore- 
blowing  gale  on  the  coasts,  is  one 
of  the  most  tremendous  situations 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The 
storms  sweeping  up  the  Channel 
rage  for  days  with  tempestuous 
violence ;  the  roar  of  the  surf,  as  it 
bellows  up  through  rocky  caverns 
like  the  Aberdeenshire  Bullers  of 
Buchan,  is  borne  inland  "  from 
bank  to  brae,"  till  the  echoes  die 
away  in  meanings  in  the  distance  ; 
and  although  the  shore-line  is  brok- 
en here  and  there  by  bays,  and  the 
anchorages  are  protected  by  artifi- 
cial breakwaters,  yet  the  harbours 
of  many  of  the  populous  fishing 
ports  become  absolutely  inaccessi- 
ble to  those  who  sailed  from  them. 
Barometrical  readings  are  modern 
inventions ;  there  is  still  a  deal  of 
the  old  devil-may-care  frame  of 
mind,  which  induces  rough  old  sea- 
dogs  to  confound  the  weather-glass, 
and  go  to  sea  all  the  same,  in  spite 
of  its  warnings.  Yet  a  sudden  fall 
of  the  mercury  sends  a  shudder 
through  the  veins  of  all  who  are 
concerned  in  the  safety  of  the  fish- 
ing-fleets. What  men  can  do  will 
be  done ;  but  the  elements  are  too 
often  irresistible.  And  even  if 
skilful  seamanship  may  save  the 
boats,  the  costly  seine  and  drift 
nets  may  have  to  be  abandoned. 
The  Cornish  fishermen  are  not  un- 
like their  Breton  congeners ;  they 
are  less  superstitious,  but  equally 
religious.  No  doubt,  if  we  could 
win  the  confidence  of  some  of  the 
older  men,  we  might  find  that  cre- 
dence was  still  given  to  the  vener- 
able legends  of  phantom  ships,  fill- 
ing and  backing  off  the  beach,  sent 
to  fetch  the  souls  of  the  disreput- 
able departed.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  hear  of  the  lustrous 
supernatural  life  -boat  —  launched 
long  before  the  modern  patents,  with 
their  cork  and  caoutchouc  —  that 


glides  over  the  waves  in  the  wildest 
storm,  to  rescue  the  souls  of  drown- 
ing Christians.  But  the  younger 
men  have  a  better-founded  belief 
in  the  Providence  on  which  they 
feel  they  are  absolutely  dependent. 
Like  the  miners,  many  of  them 
belong  to  the  straiter  Dissenting 
sects,  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  enthu- 
siastic preachers.  They  may  not 
exactly  address  themselves  to  the 
Deity  in  the  words  of  the  boat- 
men of  the  Finistere  or  the  Mor- 
bihan — "Pity  us,  O  God,  for  our 
boat  is  so  little,  and  your  sea  so 
big."  But  it  is  some  sentiment  of 
the  kind  that  inspires  their  feel- 
ings, when  the  wind  is  shaking 
their  masts  and  howling  through 
their  cordage.  And  they  feel  that 
it  is  a  similar  Providence  which 
regulates  their  worldly  prosperity, 
and  the  ease  and  comfort  of  their 
lives.  As  the  "tut-man"  specu- 
lates in  the  hidden  riches  of  some 
mining  vein,  so  the  fisherman  reaps 
the  doubtful  harvests  of  the  seas. 
We  do  not  intend  to  say  much  of 
the  famous  pilchard-fishery,  since 
we  published  an  article  on  it  not 
many  years  ago.  But  without  some 
slight  reference  to  the  pilchards, 
any  satisfactory  notice  of  the  Cor- 
nish folks  would  be  impossible, 
since  so  many  of  them  depend  on 
the  takes  of  those  fishes.  The  habits 
and  habitat  of  the  pilchard  are  still 
something  of  a  mystery ;  though 
Mr  Couch,  the  distinguished  Cor- 
nish naturalist,  has  published  his 
convictions  on  the  subject,  which 
have  been  very  generally  accepted. 
Mr  Couch  believes  that  they  do  not 
migrate  much  further  to  the  west- 
ward than  the  depths  of  the  seas 
to  the  westward  of  the  Scilly  Isles. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  month  of 
July  they  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected to  appear  on  the  Cornish 
coasts.  Then  all  the  amphibious 
world  is  on  the  watch,  and  regular 
look-outs  patrol  the  cliffs,  like  the 
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coast-guard  men.  The  shoals  are 
sure  to  appear  sooner  or  later ;  but 
their  movements,  nevertheless,  are 
extremely  capricious.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  signs  of  their  ap- 
proach ;  for  they  are  followed  above 
water  by  clamorous  flocks  of  sea- 
fowl,  as  they  are  tracked  beneath 
by  the  conger-eels  and  the  pollacks. 
The  sentinels  give  the  alarm  by 
waving  of  boughs ;  and  then  the 
fishing-fleet,  which  has  been  already 
formed  in  line  of  action,  receives 
the  commodore's  signal  to  put  to 
sea.  Sometimes  the  fishers  get  to 
their  work  at  once;  and  in  that 
case  nothing  can  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. But  it  happens  occasionally 
that  the  shoals  seem  to  take  the 
alarm,  and  precipitately  withdraw 
from  the  dangers  that  await  them  ; 
though  sooner  or  later,  and  some- 
where or  other,  the  pilchards  will 
be  captured  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties. Indeed,  considering  the  low 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold,  noth- 
ing but  their  myriads  could  make 
the  fishing  profitable.  The  boats, 
generally  manned  by  five  or  six  men 
and  a  boy,  cost  something  consider- 
able to  begin  with ;  while  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  expense 
of  the  nets,  from  the  fact  that  the 
wall-like  meshes  of  the  drift-net 
sometimes  extends  for  a  mile  or 
more.  In  the  drift-net,  the  shoal 
of  pilchards,  surging  about  in  the 
dark,  run  their  heads  through  nar- 
row meshes,  so  that  they  are  caught 
and  held  by  the  gills.  While  in 
the  seine,  they  are  trapped  as  in  a 
flexible  pit,  to  be  ladled  out  by  the 
bucketful  and  boatload.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  savoury  process 
of  herring-curing  at  Scottish  ports 
like  Wick  or  Peterhead,  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  bustle  of  a  Cornish 
fishing-village  in  the  height  of  the 
pilchard  season ;  except  that  in 
Cornwall  the  work  of  curing  is  dif- 
fused through  all  the  streets,  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  the  quays 


surrounding  the  harbour.  In  the 
cellarage,  or  in  a  detached  build- 
ing by  the  side  of  each  house,  is 
the  pilchard  -press,  where  the 
fish  are  squeezed  under  ponderous 
weights  in  a  strong  pickle  of  brine. 
After  a  certain  time  they  are  taken 
out  to  be  packed  in  the  barrels,  al- 
though nothing  is  suffered  to  run  to 
waste.  The  brine  is  drained  away 
into  reservoirs,  and  the  broken  fish, 
with  the  garbage,  are  carted  off  for 
manure.  As  for  the  prime  article 
in  the  barrels,  it  is  almost  all  ex- 
ported to  the  south  of  Europe.  As 
the  cod-fish  of  the  North  Sea  are 
sent  to  Portugal  and  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  to  be  rechristened  by 
the  Romish  Church,  and  eaten  by 
the  faithful  as  baccalao ;  so  the 
Cornish  pilchards  are  shipped  for 
the  Mediterranean  ports,  which 
send  us  their  more  delicate  sardines 
and  anchovies  in  exchange.  So  that 
their  produce  is  purchased  by  our 
rich,  while  ours  is  consumed  by 
the  humblest  classes  in  their  com- 
munities. 

We  believe  that  the  Cornish  sea- 
men are  now  as  decent  a  set  of  men 
as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  within 
her  Majesty's  dominions.  They 
unite  dash  with  the  most  imper- 
turbable equanimity ;  they  handle 
their  small  craft  cleverly  in  the  most 
formidable  storms — whether  fish- 
ing off  their  own  shores,  or  going 
on  more  distant  cruises  to  the 
Irish  fishing  -  grounds  ;  and  they 
furnish  admirable  pilots  to  ships 
navigating  the  Channel.  Above 
all,  they  man  their  life-boats  with 
dauntless  resolution,  and  are  al- 
ways earning  medals  and  rewards 
from  the  Humane  Society.  But 
the  time  was  —  and  not  so  very 
long  ago — when  they  had  a  differ- 
ent and  very  sinister  reputation. 
The  seaboard  parishes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Land's  End  were 
notorious  for  wreckers;  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  the  wreckers  re- 
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sorted  to  the  most  diabolical  prac- 
tices. It  would  seem  that  they 
need  have  done  little  to  help  the 
waves,  which  always  in  the  winter, 
before  the  days  of  the  lighthouses, 
must  have  cast  up  enough  of  ocean 
wreckage  on  their  coasts.  Many 
a  stately  merchantman  has  come 
to  signal  grief,  by  missing  her 
bearings  in  fogs  off  the  Land's  End 
or  the  Lizard.  But  the  Cornish- 
men,  if  they  did  not  offer  candles  in 
their  churches  like  the  Bretons,  had 
recourse  to  all  manner  of  devices 
to  forward  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence. They  hobbled  horses  or 
oxen,  for  example,  and  led  them 
along  the  cliffs,  that  the  swaying 
of  the  lantern  attached  to  their 
foreheads  might  seem  like  the 
movements  of  a  light  on  the  deck 
of  a  tossing  vessel ;  so  that  the 
skippers  fancied  they  had  ample 
sea-room,  and  tacked  so  as  to  shiver 
their  vessels  like  bottles  against 
the  rocks.  And  then  there  was  a 
double  chance  against  the  struggling 
wretches  who  might  possibly  have 
been  washed  up  above  high-water 
mark.  Cornwall  held  the  old  su- 
perstition commemorated  by  Scott 
in  his  'Pirate' — that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  save  a  drowning  man.  And 
there  was  the  more  practical  con- 
sideration, that  a  survivor  might 
claim  the  jetsam ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  dead  man  could  tell 
no  tales.  For  long  afterwards — 
perhaps  it  is  the  case  even  still — 
the  consciences  of  the  coast-people 
continued  to  be  easy  as  to  the  right 
of  the  discoverer  over  anything  he 
might  pick  up.  If  not  true,  the 
story  is  ben  trovato,  which  tells  of 
the  clergyman  who  was  interrupted 
in  the  midst  of  the  service  by  news 
of  a  vessel  just  driven  on  the  shore. 
His  parishioners  were  all  upon  their 
legs  in  a  moment ;  but  by  his  elo- 
quence the  worthy  divine  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  movement.  Mean- 
time, slipping  the  surplice  from  his 


shoulders,  he  was  gliding  down  the 
pulpit-stairs ;  and  when  he  saw  a 
fairway  along  the  passage,  he  sud- 
denly changed  the  tenor  of  his 
discourse  into  an  —  "  And  now, 
my  brethren,  we'll  all  start  fair  !  " 
There  must  be  black  sheep  in  every 
community  ;  but  nowadays  the 
coast-guardsmen,  who  are  intrust- 
ed with  the  custody  of  any  wrecks, 
have  only  to  guard  against  casual 
pilfering. 

We  can  hardly  speak  of  the  dwel- 
lers on  the  Cornish  coast  without  a 
word  on  the  lives  of  the  men  in  the 
lighthouses.  We  know  old  Mr 
Weller's  theory  of  the  misanthropes 
who  revenged  themselves  for  the 
wrongs  of  society,  by  withdraw- 
ing to  turnpikes  and  taking  tolls. 
But  we  should  say  that  noth- 
ing short  of  the  most  disinter- 
ested philanthropy  could  move  any 
one  to  volunteer  for  service  either 
on  the  Wolf  Rock  or  the  Eddystone. 
It  must  need  nerves  of  iron  and 
an  excellent  conscience  to  shield 
the  watchers  against  depressing  in- 
fluences, both  mental  and  physical. 
Imagine  the  eerie  sense  of  loneli- 
ness in  the  sea-girdled  watch-tower, 
where  the  screaming  and  sobbing 
of  the  winds  mingle  with  the  roar 
of  the  waters,  and  where  the  tower 
is  either  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
spray  and  impenetrable  darkness, 
or  the  moon  casts  a  spectral 
light  as  she  "wades"  through  the 
drifting  clouds.  The  only  thing 
that  brings  a  cheerful  relief  is  the 
sound  of  the  birds  of  passage  as 
they  dash  themselves  against  the 
blaze  of  the  lantern,  when  the  nights 
of  migrants  are  setting  towards  our 
shores.  Conceive  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  man  unaccustomed  to  it,  when 
the  impact  of  immeasurable  masses 
of  water  shakes  the  solid  tower  to 
its  rock -riveted  foundations,  and 
when  the  seas  of  spray  carried  up 
the  sloping  sides,  fall  back  upon 
the  ocean  with  the  monotony  of 
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a  douche -bath.  And  that  strain 
upon  the  nerves  may  be  prolonged 
week  after  week,  while  all  com- 
munications are  cut  off  with  their 
fellow-creatures.  Indeed  it  would 
appear,  according  to  a  very  recent 
incident,  that  the  service  demands 
strong  constitutions  as  well.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  the 
guardians  of  the  Eddystone  were 
isolated  for  two  full  months ;  and 
while  their  store  of  provisions  had 
almost  given  out,  they  were  driven 
to  fall  back  upon  their  oil  for  fuel, 
and  to  break  their  fast  on  their 
candles  !  They  were  relieved,  and 
just  in  time  as  it  chanced ;  but  in 
the  normally  dispiriting  circum- 
stances we  have  attempted  to  out- 
line, they  must  have  faced  all  the 
probabilities  of  actual  famine.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  overestimate  the 
strength  of  mind  of  the  men  who 
are  more  or  less  habituated  to  simi- 
lar perils — even  allowing  for  a  cer- 
tain constitutional  phlegm  which 
may  well  be  envied  by  sensitive 
temperaments. 

So  much  that  is  sensational  and 
perilous  in  the  everyday  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  adds  strangely  to 
the  impressions  of  the  casual  tour- 
ist, who  wanders  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  county  im- 
pressed by  the  exceeding  sternness 
of  Nature.  Beyond  some  of  the 
more  bustling  towns  there  is  the 
ever-present  sense  of  brooding  soli- 
tude :  the  outlines  of  the  rugged 
hills  and  heaths  are  rarely  broken 
by  home -like  buildings  or  stack- 
yards ;  for  though  the  mine-chim- 
neys stand  out  boldly  on  the 
heights,  the  farmhouses  seek  shelter 
in  the  hollows.  The  miners  are 
below  your  feet ;  the  fishermen  are 
gone  to  sea ;  the  farm  -  labourers 
are  scattered  over  the  sparsely 
cultivated  country;  and  the  faces 
of  the  very  few  people  you  do  meet 
are  imprinted  with  a  gravity  that 
borders  on  gloom.  Cornwall  in 


many  respects  reminds  its  visitors 
of  Brittany ;  and  the  old  race  of 
Cornishmen  had  much  in  common 
with  the  Bretons  of  La  Bretagne 
Brettonante  besides  the  blood  and 
the  language.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  but  that  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries  the  characters 
of  both  should  be  similarly  im- 
pressed by  the  sombre  nature  of 
their  lives  and  surroundings.  Both 
took  existence  seriously,  almost 
solemnly,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave ;  and  both,  as  we  have  said, ' 
were  predisposed  to  superstition. 
But  while  the  Bretons,  in  the  in- 
terior especially,  were  brought  up 
in  ignorance  among  their  heaths 
and  forests,  occupying  themselves 
in  the  routine  of  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits  with  intelligence 
scarcely  superior  to  that  of  their 
animals,  the  Cornishman  turned 
himself  to  occupations  which  tended 
to  develop  his  faculties.  In  place 
of  hugging  the  coasts  in  his  fishing- 
craft,  which — though  we  do  not 
forget  the  daring  corsairs  of  St 
Malo — was  the  very  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Bretons,  he  clubbed  his 
means  with  his  comrades  for  ven- 
tures in  more  distant  waters.  Nay, 
there  are  few  of  the  Cornish  coast 
families  of  which  one  of  the  mem- 
bers has  not  shipped  for  a  cruise 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
Soon  after  the  Bretons  turning 
Chouans  were  fighting  under  their 
nobles  against  the  cause  of  the 
people — whether  they  were  rightly 
inspired  or  not,  we  simply  mean 
that  they  chose  their  side  in  pro- 
found innocence  of  politics — the 
Cornishmen  were  sending  shrewd 
superintendents  to  the  mines  of  the 
New  World.  And  now,  when  you 
drop  in  upon  them  in  their  homes 
— although  seldom  naturally  loqua- 
cious— you  may  find  the  roughest 
of  them  entertaining  and  improv- 
ing companions.  If  you  can  ap- 
proach them  through  the  door  of 
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the  humble  hospitality  which  pride 
and  reserve  make  them  reluctant 
to  offer,  in  the  fear  that  you  may 
turn  up  your  nose  at  your  enter- 
tainment, you  will  find  them  so 
strong  upon  their  special  subjects, 
that  there  is  nothing  for  you  but 
to  put  questions  modestly  and 
listen. 

Naturally  they  have  no  great 
appreciation  of  scenery.  They 
live  under  grey  skies  that  gener- 
ally cast  gloomy  shadows.  The 
moors  and  wastes  which  actually 
smile  and  sparkle  in  the  summer 
sunshine,  are  associated  to  them 
through  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  with  fogs,  and  rainfall, 
and  nipping  gales.  The  rocky 
precipices  that  frown  along  the 
seaboard  suggest  the  dangers  which 
make  the  seaman's  calling  so  pre- 
carious. And  yet,  on  one  of  these 
brilliant  summer  days  which  are 
unfortunately  rare  in  that  watery 
climate,  we  have  seen  the  eyes  of 
a  common  farming -man  brighten 
as  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  the 
glories  of  the  land  and  sea.  And 
perhaps  we  can  give  no  better 
notion  of  the  wild  beauties  of  the 
scenery  than  by  recalling  a  walk 
to  the  Land's  End  on  a  day  in 
July.  It  need  be  none  the  less 
suggestive  that  the  walk  may  be 
familiar  to  many  tourists,  though 
it  is  true  that  most  of  them  stick 
to  the  highroads  and  to  wheels. 

We  had  reached  Penzance  on  a 
July  evening  in  a  course  of  foggy 
and  watery  weather.  And  at  Pen- 
zance, as  in  every  other  place  in 
Cornwall,  the  stranger's  impres- 
sions are  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  weather.  The 
country  is  enjoyable  in  its  various 
aspects,  in  the  opposite  extremes 
of  storm  and  sunshine.  For  the 
one  lashes  the  ocean  into  magnifi- 
cence, and  sweeps  the  canopy  of 
lowering  clouds  from  the  skies ; 
while  the  other  gilds  everything 


with  a  golden  glow  which 
the  landscapes  in  its  mellow  reflec- 
tion. Long  before  our  arrival  at 
Penzance,  we  had  nearly  suc- 
cumbed to  low  spirits.  The 
"  shot "  colours  on  the  rocks  of 
the  "  Lizard,"  which  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  originally 
from  the  hues  of  a  serpent's  skin, 
had  been  dimmed  and  almost  fad- 
ed in  the  reeking  damp.  What 
ought  to  have  been  sunrises  and 
sunsets  were  invariably  shrouded 
in  mists,  and  the  gentle  murmur 
of  the  lapping  surf  was  muffled 
in  the  dripping  folds  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  though,  had  we  needed  a 
reminder  of  the  reverse  of  that 
tranquillity,  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  wreck  of  a  great  sea -going 
steamer,  with  her  hull  jammed 
high  and  dry  among  the  reefs. 
Nor  had  the  drive  round  the 
Mounts  Bay  been  calculated  to 
raise  the  spirits.  The  outlines  of 
the  fanciful  architecture  on  the 
isolated  rock  of  St  Michael  were 
blurred  and  broken  by  the  wreaths 
of  clinging  vapour.  The  fishing- 
boats  lay  idle  within  the  little 
quays  of  Marazion,  for  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  to  fill  the  sails. 
And  the  fishy  and  tarry  odours 
that  breathe  about  the  port  of  Pen- 
zance were  to  be  inhaled  in  all  their 
unadulterated  pungency,  as  we 
drove  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  "fashionable  quarter."  Wak- 
ing next  morning,  what  a  change 
was  there  !  We  rubbed  our  eyes, 
distrustful  of  our  good  luck,  and 
came  down  to  breakfast  with  the 
settled  resolution  of  lounging  away 
the  splendid  day  on  the  esplanade. 
At  breakfast,  by  the  way,  we  had 
conscientiously  tried  the  pilchards 
— on  the  principle  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  local  delicacies — 
and  with  every  reason  to  regret 
the  experiment.  For  though  the 
pickled  pilchard  may  be  nutritive 
Lenten  fare,  in  his  fresh  condition 
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he  is  decidedly  over  -  unctuous. 
Dissatisfaction  at  a  disappointing 
meal  could  hardly  survive  the  ' 
glorious  sunshine  beating  down 
on  the  hotel  steps :  but  man  pro- 
poses and  Providence  disposes; 
and  our  dreams  of  listless  saunter- 
ing on  the  beach  were  doomed  to 
be  promptly  dissipated.  The  push- 
ing little  newsboys,  vending  the 
Plymouth  papers,  were  all  very 
well,  because  we  might  have  laid 
in  a  stock  of  political  literature 
to  be  neglected ;  and  it  is  all  the 
pleasanter  to  listen  to  the  sad 
sea-waves,  while  you  sit  deaf  to 
the  news  from  foreign  parts  and 
the  Stock  Exchanges.  But  next 
came  the  resounding  of  hoofs  and 
wheels  upon  the  road,  heralding 
a  couple  of  the  regular  tourist 
breaks,  placarded  in  flaring  letters, 
for  the  Land's  End.  We  watched 
indifferently  the  rush  of  a  few 
enthusiasts  for  the  places,  and 
remarked  that  owing  to  the  re- 
cently unpromising  weather  there 
was  more  than  ample  elbow-room 
within  and  without.  We  felt  no 
personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
since  we  are  by  no  means  fond  of 
going  scenery-hunting  in  society. 
But  when  the  rival  conductors 
made  a  rush  at  us,  with  credit- 
able decision  we  promptly  recon- 
sidered affairs.  We  knew  we 
should  bid  adieu  to  Penzance 
with  a  lingering  remorse  if  we 
did  not  make  our  way  to  the 
Land's  End.  If  we  performed 
the  pilgrimage  on  foot,  most  of 
it  must  lie  through  melancholy 
country ;  and  if  we  decided  to  be 
helped  by  wheels,  we  could  hardly 
have  a  better  chance.  A  bolt  up- 
stairs for  an  overcoat  and  we  had 
climbed  to  the  roof  of  a  break. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  overcoat  was 
hardly  needed,  for  the  day  shone 
out  in  unclouded  splendour.  And 
it  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  Corn- 
ish tourist  enjoys  a  combination  of 


brilliant  sunshine  and  fresh  air, 
with  sea -views  seen  through  a 
limpid  atmosphere. 

We  do  not  dwell  upon  the  in- 
land portion  of  the  drive,  al- 
though it  showed  a  blending  of 
the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  country.  First  we  threaded 
our  way  through  a  straggling  sub- 
urb of  fishermen's  cottages,  avoid- 
ing vehicles  laden  with  nets  and 
manure,  and  meeting  then  and 
subsequently  a  succession  of  spring- 
carts  setting  from  the  seaward 
parishes  to  the  Penzance  market. 
Generally  in  those  market -carts 
the  seat  was  occupied  by  a  well- 
conditioned  couple,  with  a  calf  or 
two,  or  a  vociferous  pig,  carried 
under  netting  behind  by  way  of 
ballast.  Then  we  skirted  a  series  of 
flourishing  market -gardens,  where 
the  carefully  tended  crops  were 
growing  in  rich  luxuriance  in  a 
kindly  soil  fattened  by  fishing 
refuse.  We  passed  sundry  pic- 
turesque cross-avenues  of  ancient 
trees,  thriving  wherever  they  were 
sheltered  by  the  hills,  but  cut  down 
by  the  winds  where  they  topped 
the  sky-line.  Doubly  locking  the 
wheels,  we  descended  a  precipitous 
incline  into  a  valley  watered  by  a 
stream  discoloured  by  mineral  work- 
ings and  slowly  sapping  the  foun- 
dations of  an  engine-house  with  a 
chimney  that  was  smoking  cheer- 
fully. Getting  down  to  stretch 
our  legs  up  the  steep  beyond,  we 
stop  to  wash  out  the  horses'  mouths, 
and  to  visit  and  inspect  the  church 
at  the  quaint  little  village  of  St 
Buryan.  There  is  a  pleasanlj^^pr- 
away  ring  about  these  outlandish 
and  hyperborean  village  names, 
which  usually  commemorate  wor- 
thies who  laboured  among  the  Cel- 
tic pagans,  and  who  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity  and  not  unfre- 
quently  martyrs  to  their  faith. 
The  next  stage,  and  a  short 
though  a  stiff  one,  brings  us  to 
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the  path  that  strikes  aside  to  the 
celebrated  Logan  Stone.  These 
"  logging  "  or  rocking  stones  are  by 
no  means  very  uncommon,  and  the 
story  of  this  specially  famous  one 
is  too  familiar  to  be  worth  repeat- 
ing. The  naval  officer  who  threw 
it  down,  and  had  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  his  freak  in  replacing  it, 
only  accomplished  his  delicate 
task  imperfectly,  though  he  is 
said  to  have  rigged  up  elaborate 
machinery  to  assist  him.  The 
bulky  mass  still  moves  perceptibly 
under  pressure;  but  that  is  all 
which  can  be  said.  But  if  that 
semi-natural  phenomenon  scarcely 
repays  a  visit  in  itself,  the  rocky 
scenery  of  the  grim  headland  is 
admirable,  with  its  extensive  views 
along  the  storm-beaten  coast.  And 
moreover,  it  is  an  excellent  starting- 
point  for  the  walk  along  the  cliffs 
to  the  Land's  End,  where  you  re- 
establish communications  with  the 
vehicles  that  carry  you  back  to 
Penzance. 

It  is  true  that  the  Cornish  cliffs 
provoke  invidious  comparisons  with 
those  of  Brittany;  and  the  very 
boldest  of  them  are  unquestionably 
inferior  to  the  Point  du  Raz  or  the 
Rochers  de  Penmarch.  There  is 
nothing  so  sombre  along  the  dark 
Cornish  coast-line  as  the  Baie  des 
Trepasses,  where  the  souls  of  the 
departed  upon  All  Saints'  night  are 
supposed  to  go  tossing  and  moan- 
ing in  the  winds.  Moreover,  the 
most  striking  rock-scenery  is  to  the 
north  of  the  county.  Neverthe- 
less, no  one  need  wish  for  anything 
much  finer  than  that  walk  from 
the  Logan  Stone  to  the  Land's 
End.  Headland  rises  and  juts  out 
beyond  headland,  each  of  them 
sinking  precipitously  down  to  the 
beach.  You  may  approach  the 
very  brink  on  a  firm  footing  of 
elastic  turf;  and  should  you  dis- 
trust your  brain,  you  can  crawl 
forward,  deerstalker  -  fashion,  and 


contemplate  the  world  of  animated 
nature  that  is  swirling  round  and 
shrieking  between  you  and  the 
waves.  The  Cornish  chough  is 
becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  the  sight  of  one 
of  those  birds  gratifies  your  eyes. 
But  there  are  swooping  sea-gulls 
of  many  species ;  there  are  swal- 
lows and  rock-pigeons;  and  the 
jackdaws,  which  are  invariably 
the  most  clamorous  of  the  crowd, 
go  jerking  and  fluttering  about 
the  ledges  among  the  rabbit-holes. 
In  the  distance  the  deeply  freighted 
steamers  and  the  stately  ships  are 
following  the  broad  highway  up 
and  down  the  Channel,  while  in 
the  foreground  a  busy  fleet  of 
fishing-boats  is  dropping  lines  for 
pollack  and  congers  among  the 
reefs  off  the  "  Wolf."  But  what 
chiefly  strikes  you,  perhaps,  when 
you  have  leisure  to  condescend  to 
details,  is  the  strange  formation  of 
the  cliffs.  They  would  seem  to  be 
constructed  of  Cyclopean  masonry, 
the  blocks  of  which  are  held  in 
position  by  their  ponderous  intrin- 
sic weight ;  and  it  would  appear 
as  if  a  sufficient  charge  of  dyna- 
mite might  shatter  their  structure 
from  top  to  bottom.  There  is  a 
sadness  in  the  dim  grey  of  the 
Cornish  granite  ;  but  then  the  grey 
is  lightened  and  relieved  by  the  bril- 
liant colours  of  the  vegetation. 
The  stunted  heather,  with  the 
orange  lichens  that  clothe  the 
boulders  on  the  southern  slopes, 
glow  with  the  warmth  of  tropical 
vegetation.  While  in  contrast, 
again,  as  you  strike  inland  from 
the  coast,  you  emerge  upon  the 
black  and  dreary  moors,  from  which 
the  peasants  dig  their  winter  fuel. 
Here  and  there  are  long  ranges 
of  peat-stacks ;  and  again,  where 
there  is  a  path  from  one  of  the 
coast  -  guard  stations  to  some  vil- 
lage, it  is  indicated  by  conspicu- 
ous landmarks,  painted  brilliantly 
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in  black  and  white.  Yet,  although 
you  are  at  the  back  of  English 
civilisation,  your  foot  is  actually 
feeling  its  pulse.  In  one  of  the 
most  lonely  ravines  stands  a  long, 
low  pile  of  buildings ;  and  in  a 
nook  behind  one  of  the  most  ex- 
posed of  the  headlands  there  rises 
a  solitary  hut.  They  are  buildings 
belonging  to  one  of  the  great  trans- 
atlantic telegraph  companies,  where 
the  most  momentous  messages  from 
the  New  World  are  tapped  and 
transmitted  to  the  business  centres 
of  the  metropolis. 

Having  torn  yourself  away  with 
reluctance  from  the  coast,  you  have 
turned  inland  towards  the  Land's 
End.  Taking  straight  across  coun- 
try it  is  stiff  fencing,  for  the  fields 
are  shut  in  by  formidable  enclos- 
ures of  stone,  long  since  overgrown 
with  furze  and  bramble.  There  is 
a  fair  chance  of  spraining  or  twist- 
ing an  ankle,  and  were  any  accident 
of  the  kind  to  happen,  you  might 
shout  for  some  good  Samaritan  in 
vain.  When  you  hit  off  a  footpath 
at  last,  it  will  lead  to  some  farm- 
steading,  where  everything  wears 
the  same  aspect  of  solidity.  The 
straw -yard  is  surrounded  by  the 
most  substantial  masonry  ;  the  pig- 
sties seem  built  to  endure  like 
the  Pyramids ;  the  stiles  are  so 
many  stupendous  granite  slabs, 
and  the  foot-bridges  spanning  the 
ditches  are  of  similar  material  and 
proportions.  But  we  must  own 
that,  after  all  we  had  seen  and 
admired,  the  sight  of  the  Land's 
End  was  almost  a  bathos.  For 
the  green  stone  -  strewed  slopes 


which  compose  it,  shelve  very 
gradually  towards  the  ocean,  and 
the  final  breakwaters  which  have 
faced  so  many  tempests,  are  by  no 
means  imposing  either  in  height 
or  outlines.  When  we  saw  them, 
moreover,  they  were  dotted  over 
by  groups  of  merry  excursionists, 
and  that  decidedly  detracted  from 
romantic  associations.  Yet  it  is 
easy  enough  to  find  a  sequestered 
spot,  where  you  may  indulge  at 
your  leisure  in  meditation.  Nor 
is  it  difficult,  though  associations 
will  seldom  come  at  call,  to  con- 
jure up  there  the  appropriately 
sentimental  meditations  as  to  all 
that  the  scenery  should  naturally 
suggest,  of  farewells  and  welcomes 
to  the  English  shores,  of  thrilling 
shipwrecks  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
And  there,  floating  between  the 
sea  and  the  sunlight  on  the  horizon, 
lay  the  picturesque  archipelago  of 
the  Scilly  Isles,  so  very  seldom  vis- 
ible in  ordinary  weather,  and  which 
would  well  repay  an  expedition 
thither  in  these  peaceful  circum- 
stances were  it  not  for  the  doubt- 
ful chances  of  the  return  voyage. 
In  fact,  the  county  of  Cornwall 
is  like  a  fascinating  woman,  with 
very  little  regularity  of  feature, 
but  with  infinite  variety  of  expres- 
sion. And  the  man  who  chances 
to  fall  in  love  with  it  is  very  likely 
to  find  the  passion  gain  upon  him, 
and  to  return  to  pay  his  court  in 
successive  seasons  ;  all  the  more  so 
if  he  happen  to  have  an  affection 
for  the  tea,  and  can  find  amuse- 
ment in  going  on  expeditions  with 
the  fishermen. 
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A   TRAGEDY    IX    SCOTTISH    HISTORY    RECONSIDERED. 


UNDER  the  shadow  of  the  Lo- 
mond Hills,  in  Fifeshire,  and  girt 
about  by  beautiful  stretches  of  wood- 
land and  meadow,  lies  the  humble 
little  burgh  of  Falkland.  No  dis- 
enchanting railway  comes  within 
miles  of  the  town,  and,  thus  seques- 
tered, it  has  succeeded  in  retaining 
an  aspect  of  rural  ease  and  tranquil- 
lity, partly  modern  and  partly  an- 
tique. Its  present  condition  forms 
a  suggestive  contrast  to  that  which 
belonged  to  it  in  ancient  times. 
The  palace  of  the  old  Scottish 
kings  still  stands ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  familiar  with  the  presence 
of  royalty,  or  gay  with  the  splen- 
dours of  a  court.  The  sounds  of 
chivalry  and  arms  are  no  more 
heard  within  its  walls ;  and  the 
"dancing  and  deray"  of  courtly 
revellers  have  for  ever  vanished 
from  its  classic  "  Green."  Long 
since,  the  axes  of  Cromwell's  strong- 
armed  ascetics  hewed  down  the 
stately  oaks  of  Falkland  Wood; 
and  peaceful  farmsteads  and  sleepy 
hamlets  have  taken  possession  of 
the  ancient  hunting-grounds  of  the 
royal  Stewarts. 

Yet  tradition  and  story  are  still 
at  work  among  its  historic  glades. 
Dim  spectral  shadows  cling  about 
the  walls  of  its  haunted  palace, 
and  its  air  is  heavy  with  the  mys- 
tery of  unforgotten  deeds.  It  was 
hither  that  James  V.  came,  sick 
and  broken-hearted  from  the  Rout 
of  Solway,  and  turning  his  face  "to 
the  wall,  as  did  the  stricken  Heze- 
kiah,  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the 
bed  and  died.  It  was  hither  that 
his  ill-fated  daughter  Mary  resort- 
ed in  after -years,  to  escape  for 
a  brief  while  from  the  incessant 
worry  of  contentious  nobles  and 


censorious  clergy,  as  if  eager  to 
forget  in  its  sylvan  beauty  the  bit- 
terness of  being  born  a  queen.  It 
was  hither  that  her  son  James 
escaped  from  looking  death  in  the 
face  at  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  ;  and 
hence  also  he  rode  when  the  mys- 
terious letter  was  placed  in  his 
hands  which  a  second  time  enticed 
him  into  the  murderous  toils  of 
the  Gowries.  But  the  shadow 
which  hangs  heaviest  over  these 
ancient  walls  is  of  still  older  date, 
and  enshrouds  the  memory  of  a 
still  darker  crime ;  for  hither  it 
was,  in  1402,  that  the  Duke  of 
Rothesay  was  brought  by  his  uncle 
Albany,  and  here  it  was  he  per- 
ished within  its  secret  recesses. 

The  death  of  Rothesay  forms 
one  of  the  three  great  outstanding 
tragedies  in  Scottish  history.  The 
others  are,  the  assassination  of  the 
gracious  Duncan,  and  the  murder  of 
Darnley.  In  all  three,  the  manner 
of  the  victim's  death  has  given  an 
immortality  to  names  that  other- 
wise had  scarce  been  known  except 
in  the  pages  of  the  antiquary  or 
through  the  researches  of  the  gene- 
alogist. The  story  of  Duncan's 
death  has  been  embellished  by  the 
Latinity  of  Buchanan,  and  set  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  imperishable 
mould  of  Shakespeare's  drama.  The 
murder  of  Darnley,  linked  in  its 
mystery  of  iniquity  with  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  pathetic  in  woman, 
has  employed  the  pen  of  a  hundred 
scribes,  and  the  mystery  remains  a 
mystery  still.  The  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Rothesay  has  excited  the 
wrathful  comment  of  almost  every 
writer  of  Scottish  history,  and  its 
darker  features  and  weirder  sur- 
roundings have  gained  for  it  ro- 
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m  antic  perpetuity  in  the  pages  of 
Scott;  yet  the  veil  which  screens 
that  Prince's  fate  is  not  all  unlift- 
ed,  and  his  last  remorseful  agony 
is  wrapt  around  by  the  chill  drap- 
ery of  oblivion.  It  is  the  hideous 
darkness  which  in  each  case  sur- 
rounds these  deaths  —  "  the  deep 
damnation  of  their  taking  off"- 
that  has  kept  human  interest 
awake.  It  is  when  murder  is 
shrouded  in  mystery,  that  tragedy 
lights  her  horrid  torch. 

Fresh  interest  has  lately  been 
awakened  in  Scotland  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Duke  of  Rothesay's 
death  by  two  somewhat  oddly  con- 
trasted lines  of  investigation.  The 
first  of  these  is  due  to  the  opening 
up  of  what  is  known  as  the  Al- 
bany Aisle,  in  the  Church  of  St 
Giles,  Edinburgh,  which  church 
has  recently  undergone  a  splendid 
process  of  restoration,  for  which 
the  nation  has  to  thank  the  patri- 
otic munificence  of  the  late  Dr 
William  Chambers.  Fifty  years 
ago,  that  ancient  and  historic  edi- 
fice underwent  extensive  altera- 
tions, which  were  carried  out  with 
less  regard  for  architectural  con- 
sistency than  for  immediate  con- 
venience. When  the  process  of 
restoration  by  Dr  Chambers  was 
begun  in  1880,  the  workmen,  in 
demolishing  the  modern  wood  and 
plaster  work  which  blocked  up  a 
great  portion  of  the  nave,  exposed 
once  more  the  Albany  Aisle,  which 
for  half  a  century  had  been  hidden, 
and  was  by  many  supposed  to  have 
ceased  to  exist.  This  beautiful 
aisle  has  a  central  pillar,  on  the 
capital  of  which  are  sculptured  the 
arms  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
those  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Douglas, 
Albany's  alleged  accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  Rothesay ;  hence  the 
aisle  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  expiatory  erection,  due 
to  the  later  remorse  of  Albany 
and  Douglas  for  the  crime  which 


they  are  thus  said  to  have  com- 
mitted. 

This  reopening  of  the  Albany 
Aisle  led,  moreover,  to  prominence 
being  given  to  the  second  line  of 
investigation  referred  to,  and  which 
was  carried  out,  not  with  pick  and 
shovel,  but  with  pen  and  ink. 
Letters  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  denouncing  the  popular 
story  of  Rothesay's  death  as  an 
exploded  fiction,  and  expressing 
the  utmost  surprise  that  any  in- 
telligent student  of  Scottish  his- 
tory should  continue  to  believe  in 
a  myth  which  might  well  enough 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  novelist 
like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  did  not 
otherwise  merit  a  moment's  con- 
sideration from  any  one  who  knew 
the  facts.  About  the  same  time 
also  appeared  two  publications  in 
which  Albany's  innocence  was 
more  particularly  insisted  on.  One 
of  these  was  a  volume  of  State 
Records,  and  the  other  a  privately 
printed  history  of  the  family  of 
Menteith,  the  earldom  of  which 
name  gave  one  of  his  lesser  titles 
to  this  same  Duke  of  Albany. 
The  confident  tone  assumed  by 
these  writers  was  not  without  its 
effect  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
historical  investigators  who  spoke 
thus  assuredly,  must,  it  was 
thought,  know  what  they  were 
about;  hence  many  were  not  un- 
naturally disposed  to  agree  with 
their  conclusions,  and  to  think,  with 
them,  that  the  bulk  of  our  Scottish 
historians  had  hitherto  been  fool- 
ishly exciting  the  emotions  of  their 
readers  over  a  tale  of  cruelty  and 
wrong  which  was  as  fabulous  as 
the  metamorphosis  of  Actseon. 

We  propose  at  this  time  to  re- 
consider this  subject  of  Rothesay's 
death :  to  look  at  the  evidence 
given  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  to  weigh  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  the  gen- 
erally received  opinion  that  that 
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Prince  was  cruelly  starved  to  death 
by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
in  Falkland  Palace.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  will  begin  with  a  brief 
summary  of  E/othesay's  career,  in 
which  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to 
incorporate  only  such  facts  as  may 
be  considered  undisputed,  leaving 
the  debatable  elements  of  the 
question  for  final  consideration. 

David,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
III.,  was  born  in  1378.  He  had 
one  brother,  afterwards  James  I., 
who  was  about  eleven  years  his 
junior.  David,  as  heir-apparent  to 
the  Scottish  crown,  received  the 
customary  title  of  Earl  of  Carrick 
on  his  father's  accession  in  1390; 
and  eight  years  afterwards  the 
Prince  was  created  Duke  of  Rothe- 
say, this  being  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  ducal  title  was  conferred 
in  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  the 
King's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Fife 
and  Menteith,  whose  name  was 
afterwards  so  painfully  associated 
with  that  of  the  heir  -  apparent, 
received  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Albany.  Rothesay  was  at  this 
time  twenty  years  of  age ;  and 
while  his  character  was  marked 
by  much  vigour  and  promise  of 
manhood,  it  had  been  weakened 
somewhat  by  his  intense  love  of 
pleasure!  He  is  described  as 
being  elegant  in  person  and 
comely  in  countenance ;  skilled  in 
all  knightly  accomplishments,  and 
courteous  and  affable  in  his  man- 
ners. His  parents  were  devotedly 
attached  to  him ;  and  his  father 
erred  in  some  degree  by  the  lavish 
means  which  he  placed  at  the 
Prince's  disposal,  even  at  an  early 
age,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
own  proper  establishment  and  suite. 
The  Lame  King,  moreover,  besides 
being  physically  weak,  was  too 
amiable  and  pacific  in  disposition 
to  be  able  to  overawe  and  keep  in 
check  the  bold  and  turbulent  spirit 


of  his  nobles.  Hence  the  Duke  of 
Albany  had  long  been  de  facto  the 
governor  of  the  kingdom,  while 
the  sovereign  was  content  to  pass 
his  time  in  quiet  within  the  retire- 
ment and  seclusion  of  Rothesay 
Castle,  in  Bute.  This  possession 
of  the  supreme  power  by  a  noble, 
even  though  that  noble  was  the 
brother  of  the  monarch,  led  to 
much  jealousy  and  contention 
among  the  higher  barons,  and  plot 
within  plot  was  continually  in  pro- 
gress. Albany  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  ambition;  cunning,  selfish, 
and  unscrupulous  in  all  that  per- 
tained to  his  own  aggrandisement ; 
though  not  without  much  wisdom 
and  good  policy  as  a  ruler.  But 
the  King,  while  almost  wholly 
dependent  upon  him  for  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  appears 
yet  to  have  been  suspicious  as  to 
his  ulterior  designs,  and  took  occa- 
sion more  than  once  to  cause  him, 
and  others  of  the  nobles,  to  enter 
into  bands  or  covenants,  whereby 
they  bound  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  considerations  to  support 
and  defend  the  King  and  the 
Prince. 

But  even  the  security  given  in 
these  bands  or  covenants  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  allay  the  suspi- 
cious fears  of  the  King;  and  in 
1398  his  Majesty  took  a  step  which 
could  not  fail  strongly  to  excite 
the  jealousy  and  discontent  of  the 
ambitious  Albany.  This  was  the 
appointment  of  Prince  David,  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  to  the  high  office  of 
lieutenant  or  governor  of  the  king- 
dom under  his  father,  and  with  all 
his  father's  kingly  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives ;  which  appointment  was 
effected  in  a  Parliament  specially 
assembled,  and  was  to  continue 
for  three  years.  This  important 
step  had  been  taken  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Queen — a  woman  of 
clear  and  vigorous  mind— in  con- 
junction with  the  Bishop  of  St 
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Andrews,  Archibald  the  Grim, 
third  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  others 
of  the  young  Prince's  friends,  who 
represented  to  the  sovereign  that 
the  kingdom  was  fast  verging  upon 
a  state  of  anarchy  under  the  rule 
of  Albany,  who  was  neglecting 
both  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  the  administration  of  justice, 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  adding  to 
his  popularity  with  the  nobles, 
whose  licence  and  misrule  he  con- 
nived at  and  encouraged.  Whether 
this  were  so  or  not,  the  appoint- 
ment was  made,  and  Albany  was 
for  the  time  superseded. 

However  bitterly  he  may  have 
felt  the  blow  thus  struck  at  his 
power,  Albany  was  fain,  in  view 
of  the  rank  of  the  Prince  and  the 
strength  of  the  Prince's  party, 
to  yield  up  without  remonstrance 
the  powers  which  for  so  many 
years  had  rendered  him  virtu- 
ally the  chief  ruler  in  the  na- 
tion. But,  unfortunately,  Rothe- 
say's  own  conduct  in  a  short  time 
began  to  neutralise  whatever  ad- 
vantage had  been  gained  for  him 
and  his  father  by  the  suppression 
of  Albany.  The  young  Prince, 
surrounded  by  sycophants  and 
flatterers,  ever  ready  to  procure 
for  him  whatever  might  minister 
to  his  pleasures  or  gratify  his  un- 
lawful passions,  forgot  both  his 
duty  to  his  father  and  to  his  sub- 
jects. Extravagance  and  misrule 
followed  as  natural  consequences; 
and  the  Council-General  which  the 
King  had  appointed  for  the  young 
Prince's  guidance  and  direction, 


of  which  Council  the  Duke  of 
Albany  was  chief,  either  had  not 
the  power  or  the  desire  to  re- 
strain him.  Rothesay,  indeed, 
was  singularly  injudicious  in  many 
of  his  proceedings.  Among  other 
things,  he  had  loved,  and  become 
affianced  to,  a  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Lindsay  of  Rossie,  but  deserted 
her  in  order  to  betroth  himself 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
March.  No  sooner  had  the  fact  of 
this  second  betrothal  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  whose 
son  was  the  husband  of  Princess 
Margaret,  the  King's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, than  he,  jealous  of  an  alliance 
which  threatened  to  place  the  house 
of  March  over  that  of  Douglas, 
hastened  to  the  King,  offered,  with 
his  own  daughter,  a  larger  dowry 
than  that  which  had  been  promised 
by  the  Earl  of  March,  and  with 
the  help,  it  is  said,  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  procured  her  marriage 
with  the  heir-apparent.1  In  con- 
sequence of  what  the  Earl  of 
March  regarded  as  the  dishonour- 
able conduct  of  the  King  in  the 
matter  of  this  marriage,  that  no- 
bleman renounced  his  allegiance 
to  the  Scottish  crown,  retired  into 
England,  where  he  was  received 
by  Henry  IV.  with  distinguished 
favour,  and  shortly  thereafter 
joined  himself  with  that  monarch 
in  a  war  against  Scotland. 

In  the  military  transactions  that 
followed,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay 
signalised  himself  by  his  gallant 
and  chivalrous  conduct ;  and  this, 
in  union  with  his  rank,  his  youth, 


1  In  chap.  ix.  of  '  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, '  Scott  has  made  a  curious  genealo- 
gical slip.  In  speaking  of  Douglas's  efforts  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Rothesay,  he  says  that  the  Earl  himself  was  "  nearly  related  to  the  throne, 
having  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  reigning  monarch  "  (Robert  III.)  Of 
course,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  Douglas,  in  proposing  an  alliance  with  Rothesay, 
would  have  been  seeking  to  marry  his  daughter  to  her  own  uncle.  The  blunder 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  words  "  his  son "  had  originally 
stood  in  Scott's  text  before  the  words  "having  married,"  but  had  by  some  acci- 
dent been  dropped  out  in  passing  the  work  through  the  press.  The  words  should 
certainly  be  restored. 
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his  accomplishments,  his  sweet  and 
affable  temper,  might  in  time  have 
gone  far  to  remove  the  less  favour- 
able impressions  which  his  light 
and  frivolous  conduct  in  other  re- 
spects had  inspired.  But  just  at 
this  time  an  event  occurred  which 
was  fraught  with  most  unhappy 
consequences  to  the  Prince.  This 
was  the  death  of  his  mother  the 
Queen,  which  took  place  in  1401. 
She  had  not  only  warmly  interested 
herself  in  all  that  pertained  to  her 
son's  advancement  in  the  realm, 
but  her  personal  influence  over 
him  was  great,  and  she  had  there- 
by exercised  a  wholesome  check 
upon  the  ebullitions  of  his  sportive 
temperament  during  the  more  dan- 
gerous period  of  his  early  career. 
With  her  death  this  check  was  re- 
moved ;  and  the  Prince,  as  if,  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  his  girdle 
had  been  loosened,  feeling  himself 
at  liberty,  once  more  gave  himself 
wholly  over  to  his  former  levity. 
In  the  same  year,  also,  died  the 
Queen's  two  principal  friends  and 
advisers,  Trail,  Bishop  of  St  An- 
drews, and  Archibald  third  Earl 
of  Douglas,  Rothesay's  father-in- 
law.  The  young  Prince  was  there- 
upon left  to  the  uncontrolled  sway 
of  his  own  passions,  and  the  evil 
influences  of  his  gay  and  dissipated 
associates  ;  and  many  of  his  actions 
justly  gave  his  father  grave  cause 
for  anxiety  and  alarm. 

Albany,  whose  overweening  per- 
sonal ambition  never  slept,  could 
not  fail  to  see  his  opportunity  in 
all  this.  We  will  not,  however,  at 
this  stage,  discuss  his  motives,  but 
confine  ourselves  to  what  actually 
took  place.  In  the  beginning  of 
1402,  Albany — whether  justified 
or  not  by  any  exceptional  outbreak 
of  the  Prince,  does  not  appear — 
sent  a  message  to  the  King,  who 
was  still  at  his  distant  retreat  in 
Bute,  representing  that  the  wild 
and  unmanageable  conduct  of  his 


son  rendered  it  necessary  that 
restraint  should  be  put  upon  him 
In  this  manner  the  King  was 
duced  to  write  a  letter  to  Albany, 
in  which  he  signified  his  wish  that 
the  Prince  should  be  intrusted  to 
the  guidance  of  discreet  persons, 
and  be  placed  and  kept  in  custody 
for  a  while,  until,  chastened  by 
the  rod  of  discipline,  he  should  be 
restored  to  his  right  mind.  This 
letter  was  carried  to  Albany  by 
two  bearers  of  the  King's  household, 
Sir  William  Lindsay  of  Rossie, 
and  Sir  John  Ramorgny. 

In  any  view  of  it,  the  King's 
advice  was  inconsiderate  and  un- 
wise. The  execution  of  his  orders 
implied  an  open  affront  to  the 
person  and  dignity  of  his  heir-ap- 
parent, such  as  could  hardly  be 
attended  by  any  subsequent  good 
effect  upon  the  proud  spirit  of  the 
Prince ;  while  it  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  might  not  be 
too  favourably  disposed  towards 
him,  a  power  of  the  most  danger- 
ous kind,  seeing  that  that  power 
might  be  so  used  as  at  first  to 
assist,  and  afterwards  to  protect 
them,  in  whatever  designs  they 
might  entertain  against  him. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  the  dark  and  precipit- 
ate proceedings  that  followed,  with- 
out remembering  who  were  the 
chief  associates  of  Albany  in  this 
matter.  First  among  these  was 
Archibald  fourth  Earl  of  Douglas, 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  the 
family  honours  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  surnamed  the  Grim.  As 
head  of  the  great  and  opulent  house 
of  Douglas,  he  was  scarcely,  if  any- 
thing, inferior  in  power  and  influ- 
ence to  Albany  himself.  He  was, 
moreover,  closely  allied  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  Robert  III.,  his 
wife  being  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  King.  A  man  of  his  ambition, 
and  having  so  intimate  a  connection 
with  the  royal  family,  was  not  to 
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be  rashly  intrusted  with  extensive 
powers  over  the  person  of  the  heir- 
apparent.  It  was  true  that  his 
sister  was  already-Rothesay's  wife  ; 
but  she  was  childless,  and  it  was 
believed  that  her  husband's  open 
neglect  of  her  had  greatly  embit- 
tered Douglas  against  him. 

The  second  of  Albany's  associ- 
ates was  his  half-brother,  Walter 
Stewart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Athole. 
This  Stewart  stood  in  a  peculiar 
relationship  to  Albany  and  the 
King.  The  King's  father,  Robert 
II.,  had  formed  an  irregular  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  More  of  Row- 
allan,  which  the  canon  law  would 
not  ultimately  sanction ;  but  this 
was  not  discovered  till  she  had 
borne  to  him  a  number  of  children, 
among  whom  were  Robert  III.  and 
Albany.  Robert  II.  then  married 
Euphemia  Ross,  who  bore  some 
children,  of  whom  David,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Strathearn,  was  the 
eldest  son,  and  Walter  Stewart, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Athole,  the 
second.  But  Euphemia  Ross  hav- 
ing died,  Robert  II.  obtained  a 
dispensation  to  marry  Elizabeth 
More,  whose  children  were  other- 
wise regarded  as  having  been  born 
out  of  wedlock,  and  thus  Robert 
III.  and  Albany  were  legitimated, 
and  placed  first  in  the  succession 
to  the  throne.  Athole,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  considered  himself 
and  his  brother  as  having  been  un- 
justly supplanted  in  the  succession ; 
and  the  bitterness  with  which 
he  regarded  those  who  had  thus 
superseded  him,  was  manifested 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  Twenty- 
two  years  after  this  time  he  formed 
one  of  the  assize  that  condemned 
his  own  nephew,  Murdach  second 
Duke  of  Albany,  with  his  two 
sons,  to  the  axe  ;  and  twelve  years 
later,  and  when  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  he  was  the  chief  conspirator 
for  the  assassination  of  James  I., 
Rothesay's  younger  brother.  All 
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through  his  dark  career,  he  never 
once  relaxed  his  efforts  to  clear  his 
way  of  all  whose  superior  claims 
barred  him  from  the  chief  seat  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  remaining  two  of  this  band, 
of  whom  notice  must  be  taken, 
were  the  bearers  of  the  King's  let- 
ter to  Albany — namely,  Lindsay 
and  Ramorgny.  Sir  William  Lind- 
say was  brother  of  the  lady,  for- 
merly referred  to,  whom  Rothesay 
had  loved  and  forsaken ;  and  as  he 
may  consequently  be  supposed  to 
have  entertained  no  very  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  Prince,  he 
was  well  adapted  to  assist  Albany 
in  his  designs.  The  other,  Sir  John 
Ramorgny,  was  a  highly  accom- 
plished soldier  and  courtier,  but 
at  the  same  time  dissolute  and 
unprincipled,  and  had  long  been 
Rothesay's  bosom  friend  and  close 
associate.  He  had,  it  was  said,  sug- 
gested to  the  Prince  that,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  his  uncle's  constant 
interference,  he  should,  under  his 
powers  as  governor,  arrest  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  and  thereafter 
take  advantage  of  some  opportu- 
nity to  do  away  with  him.  The 
Prince,  though  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  too  careless  of  its  consequences, 
was  a  man  otherwise  of  the  most 
perfect  honour,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  resented  Ramorgny's  crimi- 
nal advice  in  such  terms  as  greatly 
to  offend  the  latter.  Ramorgny, 
therefore,  as  a  contemporary  writer 
puts  it,  shifted  his  cloak  to  the 
other  shoulder ;  and,  while  not 
openly  displaying  enmity  towards 
the  Prince,  secretly  advised  Albany 
that  unless  he  took  strong  measures 
with  the  Prince,  the  Prince  would 
without  doubt  make  an  end  of 
him. 

Such,  then,  were  the  chief  of  the 
men  who  formed  the  Council  whom 
the  King  had  before  appointed  for 
the  advice  and  guidance  of  Rothe- 
say in  the  government  of  the 
3  G 
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kingdom,  and  to  whom,  moreover, 
he  had  intrusted  so  dangerous  a 
power  over  the  Prince's  person  as 
was  contained  in  the  letter  which 
Lindsay  and  Ramorgny  now  brought 
to  Albany.  Never,  surely,  was 
poor  prince  so  hazardously  situat- 
ed. Yet,  honourable  himself,  he 
was  disinclined  to  suspect  the  hon- 
our of  others ;  consequently  little 
difficulty  was  experienced  by  Al- 
bany and  his  associates  in  getting 
him  into  their  power. 

No  time  was  lost.  The  Bishop 
of  St  Andrews  being  dead,  the 
castle,  as  was  the  custom  on  such 
occasions,  fell  to  be  occupied  in 
name  of  the  King,  until  a  successor 
to  the  prelate  had  been  appointed. 
Rothesay,  however,  his  three  years' 
lieutenancy  having  expired,  had  no 
legal  right  to  take  this  possession 
of  the  castle  without  the  express 
command  of  the  sovereign.  But 
the  Prince,  afraid,  probably,  that 
Albany  would  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity of  resuming  his  former 
power,  listened  to  the  advice  of 
Ramorgny,  that  he  should  occupy 
the  castle ;  and  one  day,  riding 
thither  for  this  purpose,  with  but 
a  small  retinue,  he  was  met  near 
St  Andrews  by  Lindsay  and  Ra- 
morgny, who,  supported  by  a  large 
following,  laid  violent  hands  on 
the  Prince,  and  carried  him  a  pris- 
soner  to  the  bishop's  castle.  There 
he  was  detained  till  Albany  and 
Douglas,  in  a  council  held  at  Cul- 
ross,  could  determine  as  to  their 
future  proceedings.  The  result  of 
their  deliberations  was,  that  these 
two  noblemen  rode  straightway  to 
St  Andrews,  and,  entering  the 
castle  with  a  strong  party  of  sol- 
diers, dismissed  at  once  the  per- 
sonal attendants  of  the  Prince. 
They  then  brought  him  out,  placed 
him  upon  a  common  work-horse, 
and,  the  day  being  wet  and  tem- 


pestuous, threw  a  coarse  cloak  over 
his  shoulders.  In  this  contemptu- 
ous fashion — "in  the  manner,"  says 
an  old  writer,  "  of  a  varlet " — they 
carried  him  to  Albany's  own  resi- 
dence, the  tower  of  Falkland,  where 
he  was  placed  in  a  small  chamber 
under  the  care  of  two  menials  named 
John  Selkirk  and  John  Wright, 
who  kept  him  in  the  closest  confine- 
ment. Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
given  out  that  he  had  died.  The 
dead  body  was  conveyed  to  Lin- 
dores  for  burial,  but  without  any 
of  the  solemn  pomp  and  ceremony 
due  to  one  of  such  princely  rank — 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  funeral 
costing  only  the  insignificant  sum  of 
£2,  Is.  4d.1  The  Prince  expired  on 
the  26th  of  March  1402,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Here,  then,  was  an  end  of  David, 
Earl  of  Carrick,  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
The  story  is  tragic  enough,  in  all 
truth,  even  without  the  terrible 
suspicion  of  secret  murder  super- 
added.  Yet  the  ignominious  treat- 
ment to  which  Rothesay  was  sub- 
jected after  his  apprehension,  and 
the  little  other  than  dog's  burial 
which  his  uncle  Albany  awarded 
him  after  his  death,  would  of  them- 
selves excite  suspicion  of  foul  play, 
even  had  contemporary  writers  been 
altogether  silent  on  the  subject. 

And  this  suspicion,  indeed,  at 
the  time  found  public  voice.  It 
was  openly  declared  that  the  Duke 
of  Rothesay  had  been  starved  to 
death.  People,  in  view  of  his  mis- 
erable fate,  and  with  the  kindly 
instincts  of  popular  feeling  in  such 
cases,  forgot  the  unhappy  Prince's 
vices,  and  remembered  only  his 
virtues ;  and  the  rumours  of  foul 
play  became  at  length  so  notorious, 
that  Albany  himself  was  obliged  to 
take  notice  of  them,  and  adopt 
some  measures  to  put  them  down. 


Exchequer  Rolls,  vol.  iii.  p.  xcii. 
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Albany  was  an  adept  at  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  no  doubt  aware 
from  experience  that  a  Scottish 
Parliament,  made  up  as  it  was  of 
so  many  jealous  and  discordant 
elements,  was  the  instrument  in 
this  case  best  suited  to  his  hand. 
He  accordingly  had  a  Parliament 
summoned  in  Holyrood  seven  weeks 
after  Rothesay's  death  ;  but  no  for- 
mal inquiry  was  entered  upon,  nor 
any  evidence  led.  A  statement 
was  made  by  Albany  and  Douglas 
in  private  to  the  King,  which  state- 
ment they  did  not  think  it  for  the 
public  utility  to  make  known  to 
the  Parliament;  whereupon  an 
official  deed  of  acquittal  was  issued 
in  the  King's  name,  in  which,  after 
stating  that  the  Duke  of  Rothesay 
had  "  departed  this  life,  by  Divine 
Providence,  and  not  otherwise,"1 
his  Majesty  not  only  excused  Al- 
bany and  Douglas  for  their  share 
in  the  arrestment,  custody,  and 
death  of  Rothesay,  but  also  "all 
who  had  a  share  with  them  in  this 
matter — namely,  arresters,  detain- 
ers, guards,  counsellors,  and  all 
others  who  afforded  them  counsel, 
help,  or  favour,  or  who  carried  out 
in  whatsoever  way  their  order  or 
command  ;  "  the  King  concluding 
by  strictly  forbidding  all  his  sub- 
jects, of  whatever  degree,  to  de- 
tract, by  word  or  deed,  from  the 
good  fame  of  Albany  and  Douglas. 
The  value  of  this  formal  acquittal 
we  shall  afterwards  consider. 

That  Rothesay  was  actually 
starved  to  death,  or  at  least 
that  he  suffered  foul  play  at  the 
hands  of  his  uncle  Albany,  is  the 
conclusion  at  which  all  the  lead- 
ing historians  of  Scotland  have 
arrived,  from  Buchanan  to  Patrick 
Fraser  Tytler.  Dr  John  Hill  Bur- 
ton, has  not  thought  it  necessary 


to  go  into  the  matter  fully.  While 
constantly  insinuating  that  the 
Prince  was  murdered,  he  is  content 
to  let  the  question  remain  partially 
open ;  and  takes  leave  of  it  by  dis- 
charging one  of  those  caustic  bits 
of  raillery  which  so  frequently  en- 
liven his  pages.  "On  the  whole," 
he  says,  in  summing  up  the  Re- 
gent's character,  "  had  Albany  held 
a  greater  place  in  history,  he  would 
have  afforded  excellent  material  for 
one  of  those  inquirers  whose  delight 
it  is  to  reverse  popular  verdicts,  by 
proving  that  some  name  condemned 
to  infamy  belongs  to  one  too  great 
and  good  for  the  appreciation  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  mankind." 

Now,  Dr  Burton's  fear  that 
Albany's  place  in  history  was  not 
great  enough  to  warrant  his  secur- 
ing a  defender  of  the  type  indi- 
cated, has  not  been  well  founded. 
He  has  secured  a  defender  even 
in  State  publication.  In  the  "  In- 
troduction "  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scot- 
land, the  editor,  Mr  George  Bur- 
nett, Lyon  King  of  Arms,  has  set 
himself  to  .  "  reverse  the  popular 
verdict "  in  this  case.  There  is  also 
a  second  defender  of  the  Regent : 
but  we  propose  briefly  to  consider 
first  the  arguments  advanced  by 
Mr  Burnett;  and  in  so  doing,  we 
will,  to  save  repetition,  give  an 
epitome  of  the  chief  evidence  011 
the  subject  in  its  chronological 
order. 


"Of  .the  writers,"  says  Mr  Burnett, 
"nearest  the  time,  Wyntoun,  a  con- 
temporary authority,  pathetically  la- 
ments the  Prince's  untimely  end,  but 
gives  not  a  hint  of  his  having  met 
with  foul  play  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
extols  Albany  (who  was  no  longer 
.alive  when  the  'CronykiT  was  writ- 
ten2) as  a  pattern  of  every  quality 


1  "  Ab  hac  luce,  divina  Providentia,  et  non  aliter,  migrasse  dinoscitur." 

2  For  "written"  Mr  Burnett  must  surely  mean  "finished."     Albany  died  in 
1419,  and  Wyntoun's  Chronicle  comes  to  an  end  in  the  following  year,  which 
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that  is  to  be  admired  in  a  ruler." — 
(P.  xc.) 

Without  entering  at  this  stage 
into  the  general  question  of  Al- 
bany's character,  we  would  only 
remark  that  Wyntoun,  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  gives  Rothesay  an 
unblemished  character,  describing 
him  as  "  sweet  and  virtuous,  young 
and  fair,"  "honest,  able,  and  aven- 
and  "  (courteous),  and  "cunnand  in- 
to literature."  As  to  his  death, 
he  only  says  that  the  Prince 
"  yielded  his  soul  to  his  Creator." 
The  passage  must  have  been  writ- 
ten when  Albany,  and  probably 
also  Robert  III.,  were  still  alive ; 
the  writer's  silence,  therefore,  as 
to  the  manner  of  the  Prince's 
death,  need  not  excite  astonish- 
ment. In  any  case,  it  is  quite 
misleading  to  infer  from  Wyn- 
toun's  silence  that  there  were  no 
suspicious  circumstances  attending 
Rothesay's  death.  Indeed,  by  fol- 
lowing out  this  negative  process 
of  reasoning,  Mr  Burnett  might 
even  take  it  upon  him  to  "  reverse 
the  popular  verdict "  respecting  the 
darker  shades  of  Rothesay's  char- 
acter, seeing  that  Wyntoun  is  also 
entirely  silent  with  regard  to  them. 

The  next  contemporary  writer 
is  Bower,  the  continuator  of  For- 
dun's  '  Scotichronicon,'  and  of  him 
Mr  Burnett  says  : — 

"  Bower,  who  wrote  at  a  time  when 
he  could  with  all  safety  have  charged 
Albany  with  the  crime,  says  that  the 
Prince  died  of  dysentery,  and  seems  to 
treat  the  rumour  of  starvation  as  an 
idle  popular  tale  ;  while  he,  too,  gives 
an  enumeration  of  Albany's  virtues 
quite  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  his 
guilt."— (P.  xc.) 

In  the  account  we  have  already 


given  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing Rothesay's  arrestment,  custody, 
and  death,  Bower  is  the  authority 
principally  made  use  of;  and  the 
reader  may  judge  of  the  general 
impression  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Albany  and  his  associates  which 
that  narrative  leaves  on  the  mind. 
As  to  the  manner  of  Rothesay's 
death,  Bower  says  that  the  Prince 
was  kept  in  a  small  chamber, 
under  the  custody  of  Wright  and 
Selkirk,  "until,  wasted  away  by 
dysentery,  or,  as  others  will  have 
it,  starvation,  he  yielded  up  his 
life." 1  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
here  any  treatment  of  the  charge 
of  starvation  as  "an  idle  popular 
tale."  The  writer  simply  states 
the  two  alternative  causes  of  death 
assigned,  without,  in  so  many 
words,  indicating  his  preference 
for  the  one  more  than  the  other. 
But  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
may  be  distinctly  gathered  from 
what  he  says  otherwise.  For  in- 
stance, after  stating  the  purport 
of  the  King's  letter  to  Albany,  in 
which  his  Majesty  expresses  the 
wish  that  his  son  should  be  arrest- 
ed and  kept  in  custody  till,  chas- 
tened by  the  rod  of  discipline,  he 
should  come  to  know  himself  better, 
Bower  significantly  adds  :  "  But 
what  the  King  proposed  for  his 
son's  amendment,  turned  out  to 
his  injury."  2  Why  "  injury,"  if 
the  writer  was  convinced  that  the 
Prince  died  of  disease,  and  that  no 
foul  play  had  been  practised  against 
him  consequent  upon  the  King's 
letter  of  advice  ?  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  Rothesay's  taking  dysentery 
that  he  should  first  be  arrested  and 
placed  in  confinement.  He  might 
have  fallen  ill  of  such  a  complaint 


in  all  probability  was  shortly  before  the  time  of  his  own  death.     It  cannot  be 
meant  that  he  composed  his  immense  versified  history  in  these  few  months. 

1  "Donee  dyssenteria,  sive  ut  alii  volunt  fame,  tabefactus,  finem  vitas  dedit." 
— Bower's  Scotichronicon,  lib.  15,  cap.  12. 

2  "  Sed  quod  rex  proposuit  ad  fillii  emendam,  tendit  ei  ad  noxam." — Ibid. 
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in  his  own  palace,  and  died  of  it, 
whether  his  father  had  advised  his 
arrest  or  not.  Except  in  view  of 
ultimate  foul  play,  the  word  has 
no  meaning. 

Again,  it  is  Bower  who  tells  the 
suggestive  story  of  the  proposal 
which  Ramorgny  made  to  the 
Prince,  as  to  apprehending  and 
making  away  with  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  of  the  Prince's  ab- 
solute refusal  to  listen  to  so  crim- 
inal a  proposal ;  whereupon  Ram- 
orgny, "  blinded,"  says  Bower,  "  by 
the  blackness  of  his  own  malice," 
urged  the  Duke  of  Albany  "to 
commit  the  same  offence  by  his 
nephew,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
otherwise,  without  doubt,  as  he 
asserted,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay 
would  make  an  end  of  him."  Are 
these  the  words  of  a  writer  who 
had  "no  belief  in  Albany's  guilt"? 
Is  it  not,  rather,  impossible  to  read 
these  words,  remembering  the  dark 
motives  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  the  ignominy  with 
which,  according  to  this  same 
writer,  they  treated  the  young 
Prince  the  moment  his  person 
was  in  their  power,  and  not  see 
MURDER  writ  large  all  over  the 


But,  later  on  in  his  Chronicle, 
Bower  takes  occasion  to  speak 
out  still  more  decidedly.  We 
have  already  stated  that  Walter 
Stewart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Athole, 
was  one  of  Albany's  associates  in 
his  designs  against  Rothesay ;  that 
in  1424  he  sat  on  the  assize  which 
condemned  to  death  Murdach 
second  Duke  of  Albany,  and  his 
two  sons;  and  that  in  I486  he 
was  himself  the  chief  conspirator 
for  the  assassination  of  James  I. 
Referring  to  these  events,  and  to 
Athole's  life-long  antipathy  to- 


wards all  whose  superior  claims 
debarred  him  from  the  throne, 
Bower  says :  "  He  [Athole]  was 
the  promoter,  and  mover,  and 
principal  adviser  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
as  well  as  of  Murdach  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  the  two  sons  of  the 
same."1  One  would  think  there 
was  no  ambiguity  here.  And 
yet  Mr  Burnett  is  bold  enough, 
by  leaving  out  the  concluding  part 
of  the  sentence  which  refers  to  the 
second  Albany  and  his  sons,  to 
"  suppose  "  that  Bower,  in  using 
these  words,  can  "  mean  no  more," 
as  regards  Rothesay 's  death,  "  than 
that  Athole,  for  his  own  ends,  had 
advised  the  resort  to  restraint 
which  had  so  unfortunate  a  re- 
sult." But  how  does  such  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  passage  look  when 
we  retain  the  clause  which  fol- 
lows the  words  "Duke  of  Rothe- 
say," and  which  Mr  Burnett  so 
strangely  cuts  out?  Does  his 
"  supposed  "  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  apply  to 
Murdach  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
his  sons,  as  well  as  to  Rothesay  ? 
If  so,  was  their  execution  on  the 
Heading  Hill  at  Stirling  likewise 
nothing  more  than  the  "unfor- 
tunate result  "of  a  "  resort  to 
restraint "  ?  The  thing  is  not 
worth  discussion.  Had  Mr  Bur- 
nett given  Bower's  passage  in  full, 
the  gloss  he  puts  upon  it  would 
have  been  self-evident.  A  case 
must  be  very  weak,  the  defence 
of  which  necessitates  such  palter- 
ing with  plain  language. 

The  next  contemporary  author- 
ity is  the  author  of  the  'Liber 
Pluscardensis.'  But  before  refer- 
ring to  him,  Mr  Burnett  cites  the 
•compiler  of  the  '  Extracta  e  Variis 
Cronicis  Scocie '  (who  copies  Bow- 


1  "  Propter  quod,  ut  postea  ad  notitiam  devenit,  auctor  et  instinctor  fuit  ac 
consiliarius  prsecipuus  ad  perdendum  ducem  Rothsaia?,  necnon  ducem  Albania? 
Murdacum,  et  ejusdem  binos  filios." — Bower's  Scotichronicon,  lib.  16,  cap.  27. 
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er's  words)  as  "seeming  also  to 
be  a  disbeliever  in  the  story "  of 
Rothesay's  starvation.  But  why 
does  he  thrust  his  authority  in 
between  Bower  and  the  Book  of 
Pluscarden  ?  The  compiler  of  the 
Extracta  lived  late  enough  to 
chronicle  the  death  of  James  IV. 
at  Flodden,  111  years  after  Rothe- 
say's death.  If  Mr  Burnett  was 
aware  of  this,  he  ought  to  have 
mentioned  him  along  with  the 
later  historians  Major  and  Boece. 
As  it  stands,  the  citation  gives  to 
the  compiler's  testimony  the  air  of 
contemporary  evidence,  which  of 
course  it  is  not. 

But  to  return  to  the  '  Liber 
Pluscardensis.'  This  is  an  anony- 
mous chronicle ;  and  whoever  the 
author  of  it  may  have  been,  he 
was  the  contemporary  of  Wyntoun 
and  Bower;  for  he  was  man-grown 
and  in  the  Scottish  service  in 
France  between  1420  and  1430, 
and  tells  us  himself  that  he  knew 
Joan  of  Arc  personally,  and  was 
present  at  her  execution  in  the 
last-mentioned  year.  He  was  a 
cleric,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  "  reigning  Abbot "  of  Dunferm- 
line,  prepared  an  abridgment  of 
Fordun's  '  Scotichronicon.'  This 
abridgment  forms  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  his  Book ;  but,  like  Bower, 
he  continues  the  history  from  where 
Fordun  leaves  off,  and  brings  it 
down  to  the  death  of  James  I.  In 
the  prologue  to  his  work,  and  re- 
ferring to  this  later  and  more  inde- 
pendent portion  of  his  narrative, 
he  states  that  he  intends,  "the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  working  with 
him,"  to  "wind  up  ultimately  by 
sifting  and  collecting,  as  best  I 
might,  facts  happening  in  our  own 
time."  In  all  the  main  facts  as  to 
Rothesay's  arrestment  and  custody, 


he  agrees  with  Bower;  but  gives  the 
additional  information,  that  at  the 
Council  at  Culross  Albany  and 
Douglas  determined  upon  Rothe- 
say's death,  which  he  affirms  was 
by  starvation. 

Mr  Burnett,  without  quoting 
from  the  Book  of  Pluscarden,  ad- 
mits that  its  author  "  unequivocally 
asserts  that  the  Prince  was  starved 
to  death."  There  are  three  refer- 
ences in  the  Book  to  the  subject. 
In  mentioning  the  birth  of  Rothe- 
say  under  the  year  assigned,  the 
writer  says :  '  The  same  year  was 
born  David  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
who  was  afterwards  starved  to 
death  by  his  uncle,  Robert  Duke 
of  Albany."  Then,  in  narrating 
what  took  place  after  Rothesay's 
apprehension,  his  words  are  :  "  He 
[Rothesay]  was  taken  to  Falkland, 
cruelly  thrust  into  prison,  and  there 
starved  to  death."  Finally,  he  has 
a  passage  in  his  account  of  the 
Earl  of  Athole's  share  in  the  as- 
sassination of  James  I.,  which 
singularly  corroborates  the  passage 
in  Bower  which  Mr  Burnett  en- 
deavours to  explain  away.  "  This 
[James's  assassination]  was  the 
work  of  that  old  serpent  and  an- 
cient of  evil  days,  the  above-men- 
tioned Earl  of  Athole,  who  had  for 
a  long  while  been  craftily  aspiring 
to  the  crown,  and  who  was  the 
chief  adviser  in  the  destroying  of 
Murdach  Duke  of  Albany,  and  his 
sons,  as  well  as  of  the  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  to  the  end  that  he,  a 
seeming  innocent  lamb,  having  got 
them  out  of  the  way  by  the  crime 
of  others,  might  the  more  readily 
reach  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
power."  Mr  Burnett  is  not  able 
— at  least  he  makes  no  attempt — 
to  explain  away  the  statements  of 
this  author.1 


1  The  passages  quoted  from  the  '  Liber  Pluscardensis '  ( '  Historians  of  Scotland  ' 
Series)  will  be  found  respectively  at  pp.  238,  258,  and  289  of  vol.  ii.  (Skene's 
translation). 
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It  seems  to  us  that  the  weight 
of  this  testimony,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  what  Bower  has  said, 
goes  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  belief  of  Albany's  contempo- 
raries was  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  his  nephew's  death.  The  mere 
fact  that  these  writers  give  him,  as 
regards  his  general  administration 
of  national  affairs,  a  good  character, 
is  not  sufficient  to  shake  this  con- 
clusion. That  they  should  have 
done  so  is  quite  consistent  with 
historical  analogy ;  for  the  very 
writers  who  give  in  fullest  and 
darkest  detail  the  story  of  Mac- 
beth's  assassination  of  Duncan  de- 
scribe the  usurper,  nevertheless,  as 
having  been  an  excellent  king,  and 
credit  him  with  having  given  the 
nation  an'  excellent  code  of  laws. 

The  last  two  historians  to  whom 
Mr  Burnett  refers  are  Major  and 
Boece ;  but  they  wrote  a  hundred 
years  after  Albany's  time.  Major 
has  only  a  few  words  on  Rothesay's 
death,  and,  according  to  the  editor 
of  the  Exchequer  Rolls,  "  he  hints, 
rather  than  asserts,  that  Rothesay 
was  murdered."  His  hint,  how- 
ever, is  very  conclusive  as  to  his 
opinion.  He  states  that  the  Duke, 
soon  after  his  arrestment,  ended 
his  days  in  the  Tower  of  Falkland. 
Thereupon,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
and  evidently  in  allusion  to  Rothe- 
say's too  numerous  affaires  du 
cceur,  he  exclaims,  "Behold  how 
dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  make 
of  the  daughters  and  sisters 


It  is  Boece,  as  is  well  known, 
who  tells  the  story  of  the  two 
women  who,  having  discovered  the 
dungeon  in  which  Rothesay  was 
being  slowly  starved  to  death,  took 
measures  at  the  risk  of  their  lives 
to  relieve  him  in  his  agony.  The 
one  of  them,  he  says,  "let  meal 
fall  down  through  the  lofts  of 
the  tower,"  while  the  other  "gave 
him  milk  from  her  breast  through 


a  long  reed."  But  they  were  suc- 
cessively discovered,  and  death  was 
in  each  case  the  penalty  of  their 
kindness.  It  will  be  remembered 
to  what  fine  dramatic  purpose  Scott 
has  turned  this  affecting  incident 
in  « The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.'  But 
Mr  Burnett  has  no  patience  with 
it ;  and  the  mere  mention  of 
Boece's  name  causes  him  to  break 
out  into  an  eruption  of  footnotes, 
in  which  certain  sneers  are  dis- 
charged at  the  "  romancist,"  as  he 
calls  Sir  Walter,  as  well  as  at  Mr 
Hepworth  Dixon.  We  are  not 
concerned,  in  this  instance,  either 
to  attack  or  to  defend  Boece,  and 
are  quite  willing  to  accept  the 
story  as  a  parable.  But  the  para- 
ble is  a  very  beautiful  one  withal, 
and  adds  a  bit  of  pure  gold  to 
the  moral  capital  of  human  nature. 
We  wonder  what  father  would  not 
like  to  teach  it  to  his  daughters, 
with  its  sublime  lesson  of  womanly 
goodness,  sympathy,  and  self-sacri- 
fice. It  may  be  worse  than  noth- 
ing in  Mr  Burnett's  eyes ;  but, 
whether  true  or  not,  to  us  it  af- 
fords a  touching  inculcation  of 
Scott's  apostrophe  to  Woman — 

"  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the 

brow, 
A  ministering  angel,  thou ! " 

Mr  Burnett's  conclusion  on  the 
whole  matter  in  dispute  is  this  : — 

"It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
belief  so  generally  expressed  in  later 
times,  that  the  Duke  of  Bothesay 
was  murdered,  rests  rather  on  a  gen- 
eral impression  regarding  Albany's 
character,  than  on  anything  like  direct 
evidence." 

We  do  not  understand  what  he 
can  mean  by  speaking  of  this  belief 
as  "generally  expressed  in  later 
times,"  seeing  that  he  himself  has 
referred  to  the  Book  of  Pluscarden, 
in  which  the  charge  of  starvation 
is  stated  more  than  once,  and  the. 
author  of  which  book  was  a  younger 
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contemporary  of  Albany  himself. 
Neither  do  we  know  what  Mr  Bur- 
nett here  means  by  "direct  evi- 
dence." When  a  person  commits 
a  crime  of  the  nature  of  that  which 
we  are  considering,  he  does  not 
usually  call  upon  all  the  world  to 
behold  its  perpetration ;  hence  the 
proof  of  such  crimes  must  rest 
upon  evidence  which  is  largely 
circumstantial.  This  principle  is 
the  merest  commonplace  of  crimi- 
nal investigation.  If  "  direct  evi- 
dence," in  the  ordinary  sense,  were 
required  in  these  cases,  then  almost 
every  person  who  has  been  exe- 
cuted within  the  present  century 
would  be  held  by  Mr  Burnett  to 
have  been  innocent. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  the 
discussion,  we  canot  help  expressing 
the  opinion  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  State  publications  such  as  the 
Exchequer  Rolls— intended  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  original  mate- 
rials for  historical  study — should 
be  turned  into  mediums  for  the 
ventilation  of  personal  crotchets  or 
preconceived  opinions.  Mr  Bur- 
nett is  without  doubt  excellently 
qualified  by  official  experience  and 
technical  knowledge  to  edit  these 
Rolls ;  but  we  would  submit  that 
if  "  Introductions "  to  these  vol- 
umes are  to  be  written  at  all,  they 
should  be  confined  to  pointing  out 
the  more  important  documents  or 
entries  which  the  volumes  may 
contain,  leaving  those  who  consult 
them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
It  so  happens  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  passages  above  quoted  from 
Mr  Burnett's  disquisition  on  the 
death  of  Rothesay,  he  does  not  re- 
quire to  make  a  single  reference 
to  anything  contained  in  the  volume 
which  he  edits  ;-  his  references,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  to  historical 
works  quite  accessible  to  every  one. 
We  fail,  indeed,  to  see  any  reason 
for  his  touching  upon  the  subject 
at  all.  An  editor  of  such  volumes 


is  expected  to  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Scottish  history  ;  but  there  is  no 
call  that  he  should  set  up  for  being 
omniscient,  and  so  putting  every- 
body right  on  every  possible  sort 
of  question. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the 
arguments  for  the  innocence  of 
Albany  put  forward  by  his  second 
defender,  we  have  no  such  com- 
plaint to  make  as  to  the  place  where 
this  defence  is  set  up.  It  occurs 
precisely  where  one  would  have 
expected  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  to  have  been  found — name- 
ly, in  'The  Red  Book  of  Menteith,' 
by  Mr  William  Fraser — a  work 
dealing  with  the  history  of  a  family 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Albany 
was  connected.  While  differing 
entirely  from  the  conclusion  to 
which  Mr  Fraser  has  arrived  on 
the  subject  of  Albany's  guilt,  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  immense  indebtedness  which 
all  students  of  Scottish  history  owe, 
and  must  ever  owe,  to  Mr  Fraser. 
Through  the  medium  of  his  pri- 
vately printed  family  histories,  he 
has  rendered  accessible  to  historical 
inquirers  a  vast  amount  of  original 
materials  for  the  study  of  Scottish 
history,  the  value  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  If, 
then,  we  differ  from  his  views  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  from  no  want 
of  respect  for  his  great  historical 
abilities,  but  simply  because  we 
think  he  has  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account  the  various  factors  in 
the  discussion  which  must  be  reck- 
oned up  together  before  arriving 
at  a  conclusion.  His  argument  is 
of  some  length,  but  the  main  points 
of  it  may  be  readily  extracted. 

Mr  Burnett,  in  his  defence  of 
Albany,  makes  no  reference  to  the 
formal  acquittal  which  that  noble- 
man and  his  associates  received 
from  the  King ;  but  this,  Mr  Fraser, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  dex- 
terity of  a  practised  historical  ex- 
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ponent,  immediately  seizes  upon  as 
his  point  de  resistance.  He  says  : 

"  The  grave  charge  [against  Albany] 
is  not  only  not  proven,  but  the  case  is 
long  since  a  res  judicata,  having  been 
decided  after  a  formal  trial  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  nation,  by  whom 
the  accused  was  openly  acquitted." — 
(Eed  Book  of  Menteith,  i.  174.) 

The  terms  of  this  argument  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  somewhat  over- 
charged. Historically  speaking, 
the  case  is  by  no  means  a  res  judi- 
cata ;  and  speaking  legally,  there 
never  was  any  "  trial  "  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  At  the 
Parliamentary  inquiry,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  no  evidence  was  led, 
and  not  a  word  of  what  passed  in 
private  between  the  King  and  the 
accused  was  divulged  to  the  Parlia- 
ment or  embodied  in  the  instru- 
ment of  acquittal.  That  instru- 
ment may  not,  improperly  be  re- 
garded as  due  to  the  arbitrary  act 
of  the  King,  who,  old  and  infirm, 
could  not  fail  to  foresee  the  ruinous 
results  to  himself  and  his  family  of 
any  action  that  might  draw  him 
into  assuming  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  two  noblemen  of  such 
power  as  Albany  and  Douglas. 
The  instrument,  moreover,  proves 
either  too  much  or  too  little.  Lord 
Hailes,  who  was  the  first  to  print 
the  document,  saw  this  at  a  glance. 
He  says  (the  italics  are  his)  :  "  It 
appeared  that  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land 'departed  this  life,  through 
Divine  Providence,  and  not  other- 
wise.' The  reader,'  he  adds,  '  will 
determine  as  to  the  import  of 
this  phrase.  If  by  it  a  natural 
death  was  intended,  the  circum- 
locution seems  strange  and  aflect- 
ed."  And  again,  he  says :  "  The 
Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  obtained  a  remission  in 
terms  as  ample  as  if  they  had  actu- 
ally murdered  the  Prince."  John 
Hill  Burton,  while  not  committing 
himself  wholly  to  either  view  of 


the  question,  states  that  the  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  was  "not  in 
the  shape  of  a  trial  for  a  crime, 
but  of  an  inquiry  for  the  sake  of 
clearing  up  doubts  and  rumours ;  " 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"  the  conclusion  is  set  forth  in  an 
equivocal  form  tending  to  strength- 
en suspicion." 

The  terms  of  the  instrument  are 
such  that  any  one  reading  it  must 
feel  impelled  to  ask  a  number  of 
questions,  and  every  such  question 
implies  doubt.  If  the  Prince  ac- 
tually died  of  dysentery,  or  other 
disease,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
why  not  have  named  the  disease  1 
And  if  death  was  caused,  not  by 
crime,  but  by  disease,  why  did 
those  concerned  therewith  seek  so 
elaborate  a  form  of  immunity  from 
the  consequences  of  a  crime  which 
they  never  committed?  Again, 
the  arrestment  of  the  Prince  was 
effected  under  the  King's  own  man- 
date :  wherefore,  then,  arose  the 
necessity  for  asking  from  him  an 
official  pardon  for  executing  his 
own  decree  1  And  why,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  stifling  local  in- 
quiry, was  this  pardon  extended, 
not  only  to  the  two  noblemen  prin- 
cipally implicated,  but  to  all  and 
everybody,  high  and  low,  male  and 
female,  who  had  any,  even  the  re- 
motest, connection  with  the  Prince's 
captivity  and  death  ? 

Mr  Fraser  thinks  it  is  throwing 
discredit  on  the  Scottish  nobility 
of  the  time  to  insinuate  that  they 
tacitly  allowed  themselves  to  be 
made  parties  to  the  exculpation 
of  Albany  and  Douglas  from  the 
consequences  of  such  a  crime  as 
that  rumoured  against  them,  unless 
satisfied  that  the  two  noblemen 
were  innocent.  But  can  Mr  Fraser 
mention  any  nobleman  of  the  period, 
outside  the  circle  of  those  impli- 
cated, who  would  have  dared  to 
oppose  Albany  and  his  associates 
in  this  matter?  Or  can  he  not 
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recall  any  other  "  acquittal "  which 
might,  in  his  view,  be  held  as 
equally  discrediting  the  Scottish 
nobility?  Has  he  forgotten  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  and  the  sham 
trial  and  acquittal  of  Bothwell  in 
connection  therewith  ?  And  would 
he,  or  any  other  writer  of  history, 
dare  to  hold  that,  because  Bothwell 
on  that  occasion  received  a  formal 
discharge  from  the  accusation  against 
him,  as  Albany  did  on  that  other 
occasion,  that  therefore  the  ques- 
tion whether  Bothwell  was  inno- 
cent or  guilty  of  the  death  of 
Darnley,  is  a  res  judicata,  and  no 
longer  to  be  made  a  question  in 
history  ?  Mr  Eraser  must  give  the 
above  instrument  fresh  considera- 
tion, and  in  doing  so  remember 
what  Cosmo  Innes  has  said,  that 
"  State  papers,  even  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, may  deceive — may  be  coin- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  deceiving." 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Albany's  guilt  or  innocence,  Mr 
Eraser  fails  to  take  sufficiently  into 
account  the  intense  personal  ambi- 
tion of  the  man.  The  weakness  of 
his  brother  the  King  had  probably 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen  this 
passion  in  Albany,  as  the  latter 
was  thus  left  in  the  practical  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  for  many 
years  had  possessed  all  but  the 
name  of  king.  In  later  years,  when 
regent  during  the  imprisonment  of 
James  I.  in  England,  Albany,  as 
is  well  known,  issued  charters,  not, 
as  was  invariably  the  case  in  other 
regencies,  in  the  name  of  the  sov- 
ereign, but  in  that  of  "  Robert, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Earl  of  Fife  and 
Menteith."  Instead,  also,  of  dat- 
ing these  charters  by  the  year  of 
the  King's  reign,  as  was  likewise 
the  invariable  custom,  he  dated 
them  in  the  year  of  his  own  regency. 
Again,  seven  years  after  Rothe- 
say's  death,  he  entered  into  a 
lengthy  bond,  a  compact  with  his 
confederate  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  in 


which  they  undertake  to  give  mu- 
tual support  to  each  other.  Cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  document 
turning  upon  the  contingency — 
"gif  it  happens  the  said  lord  the 
Duke  to  grow  in  time  to  come  to 
the  estate  of  king."  This  bold 
indication  of  the  direction  whither 
his  ambition  tended,  was  given 
while  the  young  king  James  was 
lying  prisoner  in  England,  from 
which  imprisonment  he  was  not 
released  till  after  Albany's  death. 
Into  the  question  of  how  far  Albany 
contributed  to  retard  that  prince's 
freedom,  we  cannot  enter;  but  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  human 
nature  suffices  to  read  the  obvious 
lesson,  that  a  man  who  could  imi- 
tate sovereignty  to  the  degree  we 
have  just  indicated,  and  provide  in 
awritten  instrument  for  his  chances 
of  becoming  a  sovereign  in  reality, 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
very  gnawing  desire  to  have  one 
back  in  Scotland  who  should  super- 
sede him  in  his  high  office.  In  the 
matter,  therefore,  of  his  relation  to 
Rothesay's  death,  there  is  quite 
sufficient  motive  to  be  found  for 
the  committal  of  the  crime,  when 
we  remember  the  rank,  the  ambi- 
tion, and  the  opportunities  of  the 
man  who  is  principally  charged 
with  it. 

Having  dealt  with  Mr  Eraser's 
main  argument,  let  us  look  at  a  few 
of  his  minor  considerations.  He 
says,  like  his  coadjutor,  Mr  Burnett, 
that  "  the  Duke  of  Albany  has 
been  ostentatiously  charged  by  cer- 
tain modern  historians  with  the  mur- 
der of  his  nephew."  Why  all  this 
persistent  pressing  of  the  case  as 
against  "  modern  "  historians  ?  We 
have  seen  that  Bower,  who  was 
a  contemporary  writer,  sets  down 
starvation  as  one  of  the  reputed 
causes  of  Rothesay's  death,  and 
elsewhere  speaks  of  the  plot  as  for 
Rothesay's  "  destruction  "  ;  while 
another  contemporary,  the  author 
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of  the  Book  of  Pluscarden  (which 
Book,  by  the  way,  Mr  Fraser  does 
not  refer  to  in  the  matter),  gives 
currency  to  the  charge  in  plain  set 
terms.  Both  of  these  writers  lived 
while  Albany  himself  was  alive  : 
are  such  to  be  cited  as  "modern" 
historians  ? 

Again,  he  says  : — 

"  The  death  of  the  Prince  is  stated 
in  an  authoritative  document  as  en- 
tirely owing  to  natural  causes  ;  while 
the  only  historian  of  the  age  who 
notices  with  any  detail  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  states  that  dysen- 
tery was  the  cause." — (P.  174.) 

The  "  authoritative  document  "  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  part  of  this  sen- 
tence being  nothing  more  than  the 
instrument  of  acquittal  which  we 
have  already  considered,  does  not 
require  further  comment  here.  But 
the  concluding  half  of  the  sentence 
calls  for  remark.  We  presume 
that  when  Mr  Fraser  speaks  of 
"  the  only  historian  of  the  age  who 
notices  with  any  detail  the  circum- 
stances of  Rothesay's  death,"  he 
refers  to  Bower.  But  we  have 
seen  more  than  once  that  Bower  is 
certainly  not  the  "  only  "  historian 
of  the  age  who  notices  the  death 
in  detail ;  neither  does  he  say  (as 
readers  might  imply  from  Mr 
Fraser's  words)  that  the  only  re- 
puted cause  of  death  was  dysen- 
tery. He  says,  "  dysentery,  or, 
as  others  will  have  it,  starvation." 
It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal 
with  such  loose  references  to  his- 
torical authorities. 

When,  in  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative, Mr  Fraser  first  mentions 
Rothesay  as  having  died  of  dysen- 
tery, he  adds : — 

"The  disease  of  dysentery,  which 
was  the  reputed  cause  of  Rothesay's 
death,  became  very  prevalent  towards 
the  end  of  the  regency  of  Duke  Robert, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  regency 
of  his  son  Duke  Murdach.  .  .  .  Many 


persons  of  all  ranks  were  cut  off  by 
that  fatal  malady."— (P.  173.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this 
information  should  be  given  where 
it  is,  unless  as  tending  to  influence 
the  reader's  mind  in  a  particular 
direction ;  for  the  period  of  the 
two  regencies  referred  to  was 
1419-20,  eighteen  years  after 
Rothesay's  death.  The  unfortu- 
nate Duke  could  hardly  have  been 
affected  by  that  epidemic. 

"  Contemporary  historians,"  says 
Mr  Fraser  again,  "  not  only  do  not 
accuse  Albany  of  the  murder  of 
Rothesay,  but  give  him  a  very  flatter- 
ing character.  .  .  '.  Indeed,  all  the 
romance  which  novelists,  founding 
upon  the  fables  of  Boece,  have  woven 
round  the  untimely  death  of  this  ill- 
fated  Prince,  vanish  before  the  light 
furnished  by  the  legal  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  the  case,  as  well  as  the  tes- 
timony of  contemporary  historians." 
—(Pp.  175,  176.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  there 
is  no  "legal  evidence,"  properly 
speaking,  to  fall  back  upon  in  the 
case ;  and  we  have  also  seen  that 
Boece  is  not  the  historian  respon- 
sible for  originating  the  story  of 
Rothesay's  having  been  murdered  ; 
but  who  are  the  "  contemporary 
historians  "  that  bear  testimony  to 
the  innocence  of  Albany?  Not 
Wyntoun ;  for  Wyntoun  is  entirely 
silent  on  the  subject.  Not  Bower ; 
for  he  distinctly  mentions  the  al- 
ternative cause  of  death  as  being 
starvation,  and  speaks,  moreover, 
of  Rothesay  as  having  been  "de- 
stroyed." Not  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Pluscarden ;  for  he  states 
in  detail  the  whole  course  of  cruelty 
perpetrated  upon  the  Prince,  and 
expressly  charges  Albany  with  the 
guilt  of  it.  Who,  then,  are  the 
"  contemporary  historians  "  that 
give  evidence  in  defence?  They 
do  not  exist. 

There  is  only  one  other  argu- 
ment requiring  notice,  and  with 
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it  we  will  draw  our  consideration 
of  the  case  to  a  close.  Mr  Fraser 
says  : — 

"  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  anything 
like  proof  to  show  that  Albany  was 
guilty  of  such  a  crime  ;  none  of  the 
attendant  circumstances  can  be  legiti- 
mately construed  as  pointing  to  his 
guilt.  Albany  did  but  his  duty  to 
his  country,  his  King,  and  the  Prince 
himself,  by  putting  him  under  the  re- 
straint which  his  own  father  author- 
ised."—(Pp.  177,  178.) 

We  have  seen  what  the  "  at- 
tendant circumstances  "  which  Mr 
Fraser  here  speaks  of  were,  and  we 
would  like  to  know  if  any  single  one 
of  them  can  be  selected  as  not  point- 
ing to  Albany's  guilt.  If  what  we 
have  already  described  was  Al- 
bany's way  of  doing  his  duty  by 
the  Prince,  he  had  a  way  of  doing 
it  that  was  most  unfortunate  for 
his  own  reputation.  If  none  of  the 
"  attendant  circumstances  "  point 
to  his  guilt,  where  was  the  need 
for  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  into 
his  proceedings?  If  Albany  had 
had  no  sinister  end  in  view,  why 
did  he  leave  the  Prince  to  perish 
under  such  rough  hands  as  those  of 
Wright  and  Selkirk?  Admitting 
that  Rothesay  was  suffering  from 
dysentery  or  other  disease,  why 
was  he  not  lodged  in  apartments 
suited  to  his  rank  and  state  of 


health,  and  accessible  to  reputable 
witnesses,  whose  evidence  could, 
if  need  were,  come  before  Parlia- 
ment ?  Where,  too,  were  the  physi- 
cians one  would  have  expected  the 
affectionate  uncle  to  have  called  to 
the  bedside  of  his  erring  yet  suffer- 
ing relative?  The  house  was  Al- 
bany's own.  He  could  have  made 
his  own  arrangements.  If  his 
nephew  was  really  ill,  and  if  Al- 
bany had  been  solicitous  that  no 
stain  should  attach  to  his  honour 
as  the  custodian  of  Scotland's  heir- 
apparent,  he  might  have  adopted 
such  measures  as  would  have  secured 
for  himself,  in  any  event,  the  repu- 
tation of  clean  hands.  Instead  of 
that,  we  find  Rothesay,  from  the 
first  moment  that  he  comes  into 
Albany's  custody,  subjected  to  the 
most  insulting  and  ignominious 
treatment  —  treatment  which  we 
cannot  conceive  that  Albany  and 
his  associates  would  have  dared  to 
put  upon  the  Prince  if  they  had 
not  beforehand  determined  that  he 
should  not  live  to  retaliate.  On 
the  whole,  and  looked  at  broadly, 
was  the  conduct  of  Albany  towards 
the  Prince  like  that  of  a  man  who 
wished  to  save  and  reform  a  friend  ? 
or  was  it  not  rather  like  that  of  one 
who  had  set  himself,  with  wicked 
and  implacable  resolve,  to  get  rid 
of  a  victim  ? 
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THE  LITTLE  WORLD  :     A  STORY  OF  JAPAX. — IN  TWO   PARTS. 


BY    RUDOLPH    LINDAU. 


WHEN  Yokohama  was  first 
opened  to  European  trade  in  1859, 
there  arrived  one  fine  day  in  one 
of  the  earliest  steamers  from  Shang- 
hai a  tall,  slim,  young  Irishman, 
with  fair  hair  and  bright  blue 
eyes.  While  the  boats  were  be- 
ing got  ready  to  land  the  passen- 
gers, he  stood  on  deck  whistling, 
and  gazing  attentively  at  the 
little  town  lying  in  a  crescent 
before  him,  which  looked  at  that 
time  more  like  a  fishing  village 
than  the  emporium  of  the  newly 
opened  commerce  between  Europe 
and  Japan.  At  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  landing-place  the 
traveller  noted  a  wooden  building, 
over  which  the  English  flag  was 
waving.  He  took  particular  no- 
tice of  this  spot ;  and  on  jumping 
ashore  a  few  minutes  later,  went 
straight  to  the  British  Consulate — 
for  that  was  the  edifice  in  ques- 
tion— without  asking  the  way  of 
anybody.  Indeed  the  oldest  resi- 
dent in  Yokohama  could  not  have 
shown  more  topographical  self- 
reliance  than  the  new-comer. 

A  burly  servitor  was  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  official  residence. 

"  Consul  at  home  ? "  asked  the 
fresh  arrival,  with  the  slightest 
possible  movement  of  the  head,  and 
pointing  towards  the  open  door. 

The  officer  seemed  shocked  at 
the  familiarity  with  which  his  su- 
perior was  spoken  of,  and  replied 
with  serious  dignity — 

"  Mr  Robert  Mitchell,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Consul  for  Japan,  is  in  his 
office." 

The  traveller,  upon  whom  this 
reprimand  did  not  seem  to  make 
the  very  slightest  impression,  pro- 
ceeded to  enter  the  building ;  but 


the  constable,  barring  his  entrance, 
gruffly  said — 

"  Your  card,  sir,  if  you  please  ! " 

The  stranger  looked  at  this 
pompous  representative  of  the  Eng- 
lish police  in  Japan  with  some 
astonishment,  but  at  once  handed 
him  the  card  with  a  quiet  smile, 
saying — 

"  Very  well ;  here  it  is." 

The  man  went  in  without  say- 
ing another  word,  and  returning 
immediately,  pointed  to  a  door, 
and  invited  the  stranger  to  enter. 
The  traveller,  without  hesitation, 
turned  the  handle,  and  with  a  firm 
step  entered  a  large  well-lighted 
room,  where  a  handsome  young 
Englishman  sat  enthroned  behind 
a  big  ledger-looking  book.  Wait- 
ing a  few  seconds,  and  seeing  that 
no  notice  was  taken  of  him,  the 
new-comer  at  last  approached  the 
desk  and  said,  in  a  rather  loud  but 
agreeable  voice — 

"  I  have  come  here  to  register 
myself  in  the  books  of  the  Con- 
sulate as  a  British  subject,"  at  the 
same  time  handing  the  Consul  his 
passport. 

"You  arrived  to-day?"  asked 
the  commercial  representative  of 
his  country. 

"  Ten  minutes  ago." 

"  In  the  Cadiz,  Captain  M'Gre- 
gor?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Did  the  steamer  bring  the 
mails?" 

"  Yes." 

. "  To  whom  is  she  consigned  ? " 

"  To  Dana  &  Co." 

The  Consul  had  meanwhile  ex- 
amined the  passport,  and  finding  it 
satisfactory,  copied  the  following 
entry  from  the  official  document 
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into  the  open  register  before  him  : 
"  Thomas  Ashbourne — British  sub- 
ject— Dublin,  Ireland — civil  en- 
gineer." 

He  then  wrote  on  the  passport 
in  large  figures,  with  red  ink,  the 
number  13,  and  returned  it  to  its 
owner. 

The  new  arrival  looked  at  it 
carefully,  shook  his  head,  elevated 
his  eyebrows,  and  stared  again  and 
again  at  the  ominous  figure.  There 
was  something  comically  familiar 
in  his  attitude,  but  her  Majesty's 
Consul  for  Japan,  who  in  those 
days  was  considered  a  personage 
of  very  great  importance,  did  not 
seem  at  all  inclined  to  place  him- 
self with  Mr  Ashbourne  on  the 
footing  of  equality  apparently  so- 
licited. He  contented  himself, 
therefore,  by  saying — 

"The  fee,  sir,  is  five  dollars,  if 
you  please."  Ashbourne  handed 
over  the  sum,  and  addressing  the 
Consul  in  an  altered  tone  of  the 
strictest  formality,  said — 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing you,  sir,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  large  number  '  13  '  which 
you  have  just  written  so  beauti- 
fully in  red  ink  on  my  passport  ? " 

"Oh,  that  signifies  your  entry 
in  the  consular  register." 

"  Ahem  !  "  murmured  Ashbourne 
with  a  thoughtful  air;  "then  I 
must  tell  you,  Mr  Consul,  that  I 
have  drawn  a  confoundedly  bad 
number." 

"Well,  somebody  had  to  draw 
it." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  and  somebody 
will  be  drowned  this  year,  and 
somebody  must  also  be  hanged 
this  year.  ...  I  don't  like  that 
number  '13.'  I  consider  it  the 
very  worst  in  the  whole  system  of 
figures  !  But  that  is  the  well-de- 
served reward  for  being  too  for- 
ward. Why  on  earth  did  I  make 
a  bet  with  myself,  that  without 
asking  my  way  of  anybody,  I  would 
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be  the  first  of  all  the  passengers 
on  board  the  Cadiz  to  call  on 
the  English  Consul?  Had  I 
joined  my  fellow  -  travellers,  I 
should  only  have  been  registered 
five  minutes  later,  and  then  per- 
haps another  might  have  drawn 
this  unlucky  number  —  and  wel- 
come to  it,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned." 

"  A  very  unchristian  remark," 
interposed  the  Consul,  forgetting 
for  a  moment  his  official  dignity 
so  far  as  to  address  a  guileless 
traveller  in  a  semi-familiar  manner. 

"Come,  now,  I  don't  see  that 
at  all,  Mr  Consul.  Some  misfor- 
tune must  take  place  in  this 
wretched  world,  but  everybody 
has  a  right  to  wish  that  he  should 
be  exempted  from  it.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave 
the  whole  sum  of  misery  that  is 
daily  endured  on  our  planet  to 
any  one  of  my  fellows.  But  look, 
there  come  three  of  them  now. 
...  I  will  detain  you  no  longer. 
...  I  have  the  honour,  Mr  Con- 
sul, ..."  and  he  concluded  by 
bowing  himself  out  of  the  august 
presence  of  her  Majesty's  commer- 
cial representative  in  Japan. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  now 
entered  were  English  merchants, 
who,  without  uttering  one  unnec- 
essary word,  got  themselves  regis- 
tered under  the  numbers  14,  15, 
and  16,  as  Mr  M'Bean  from  Glas- 
gow, Mr  Haslett  from  Manchester, 
and  Mr  West  from  London.  Then 
leaving  the  Consulate,  these  three 
travellers — who,  during  the  long 
passage  from  Shanghai  to  Yoko- 
hama, had  become  well  acquainted 
with  each  other — made  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  foreign  settlement. 
When  about  a  hundred  paces  on 
their  way  they  met  a  young  man, 
who  silently  saluted  them  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  pale  face, 
and  whose  cold  recognition  they 
returned  in  the  same  manner.  The 
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man  having  passed,  M'Bean  re- 
marked— 

"  A  strange  and  mysterious  fel- 
low this  Jervis.  I  can't  say  that 
I  have  taken  a  great  liking  to 
him." 

"Nor  I,"  said  West  and  Has- 
lett  in  succession. 

The  stranger,  in  truth,  could  not 
boast  of  a  prepossessing  exterior, 
though  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  define  the  displeasing  elements 
in  him.  He  was  tall,  slim,  and 
well  built,  with  a  light  quick  step  ; 
and  in  his  movements  there  was 
something  stealthy  and  elastic,  like 
the  gait  of  a  cat.  His  smooth- 
combed  hair  was  of  a  deep  black 
hue,  in  remarkable  contrast  with 
his  clear  northern  complexion  and 
bright  grey  eyes.  His  sharply 
marked  features  showed  a  bold 
and  noble  profile ;  but  looking  full 
at  that  smooth-shaven  face  and 
high  narrow  forehead,  the  observer 
could  not  help  remarking  the  pro- 
minent cheek  -  bones,  the  large 
mouth  with  thin  firmly  closed  lips, 
the  heavy  jaw  and  broad  chin, 
which  gave  to  the  whole  visage  an 
appearance  of  great  energy,  com- 
bined with  coldness  and  reserve. 

On  Mr  Jervis  entering  the  Con- 
sul's office  he  found  that  dignitary 
again  deeply  lost  in  the  study  of 
the  big  book  aforesaid ;  so  he  wait- 
ed in  patience,  motionless,  until 
it  should  please  the  consequential 
man  of  affairs  to  take  notice  of  his 
presence.  At  last  her  Majesty's 
representative  slowly  raised  his 
eyes,  and  in  a  very  formal  manner 
begged  to  know  in  what  way  he 
could  be  of  service  to  his  visitor. 
Jervis  made  the  same  reply  as  the 
travelling  trio  had  done  a  few 
minutes  previously.  He  was  an 
English  merchant,  he  said,  and 
wished  to  settle  in  Yokohama. 

"  Your  passport,  please." 

This  carefully  folded  document 
was  taken  from  a  large  leather 


pocket-book  and  handed  to  the 
Consul.  Now  Mr  Jervis  must 
have  been  a  great  traveller,  for 
his  passport  was  covered  with  the 
official  stamps  of  most  countries. 

"Jervis?  .  .  .  Jervis?"  pensively 
murmured  the  Consul  to  himself. 
Then  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
paper  and  carefully  scrutinising 
his  visitor  for  several  seconds — 
"  Ahem  ! "  he  observed,  "  I  knew 
a  gentleman  of  your  name  in 
Singapore,  —  James  Jervis,  —  yes  ; 
exactly  your  name.  I  recollect 
him  well — very  well ;  he  used  to 
be  known  familiarly  as  '  J.  J.'  in 
the  foreign  community.  May  have 
been  a  relative  of  yours  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  curt  response. 

"  I  wonder,"  continued  the  Con- 
sul, unbending  somewhat,  "what 
has  become  of  '  J.  J.'  He  was  a 
restless  fellow,  drank  a  great  deal, 
gambled,  .  .  .  and  I  am  afraid 
must  have  come  to  a  bad  end." 

Mr  Jervis  made  a  slight  signi- 
ficant movement,  as  if  to  say  that 
all  this  did  not  interest  him  in  the 
least ;  and  then  the  Consul,  who 
seemed  to  be  sorry  for  having  so 
far  forgotten  his  dignity  as  to  enter 
into  something  like  a  private  con- 
versation with  a  pure  stranger, 
closed  the  interview  by  remarking 
in  his  habitual  dry,  official  tone — 
"  The  fee  is  five  dollars,  please." 

This  amount  was  paid,  and  the 
new-comer  left  the  room.  Out- 
side, and  with  his  back  to  the  con- 
stable, who  kept  looking  at  his 
retreating  form,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  lost  in  deep  thought.  He 
pensively  stroked  his  massive  chin, 
and  an  expression  of  uneasiness 
mingled  with  sadness,  which  gave 
a  softer  expression  to  his  severe 
countenance,  came  over  him.  Then, 
sighing  deeply,  he  murmured  to 
himself — "  Forward  !"  and  walking 
with  long  regular  steps,  he  followed 
his  travelling  companions  towards 
the  foreign  settlement. 
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Six  months  had  gone  by  since 
Ashbourne  and  Jervis  arrived  in 
Japan.  Their  fellow  -  travellers, 
West,  Haslett,  and  M'Bean,  fell 
into  a  quiet,  humdrum  kind 
of  life  in  Yokohama;  but  the 
two  former,  by  dint  of  superior 
energy  and  ambition,  had  risen  to 
prominent  positions  in  the  little 
foreign  colony  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1860,  counted  about 
two  hundred  members,  the  major- 
ity by  far  being  Englishmen  and 
Americans.  They  were  all  mostly 
young  men,  so  that  Ashbourne 
and  Jervis,  who  were  both  about 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  old, 
ranked  among  the  seniors  of  the 
society.  Fond  of  pleasure  and 
eager  for  activity,  they  displayed 
unceasing  zeal  to  make  a  purse  as 
quickly  as  possible;  at  the  same  time 
they  were  always  ready  to  court 
danger  and  adventure,  for  which, 
indeed,  in  those  days  there  was 
plenty  of  scope. 

Life  in  Japan  was  not  very  safe 
at  that  time.  Within  a  few 
months  several  foreigners  had  been 
attacked  and  murdered  by  the 
natives,  who  looked  with  fear  and 
hatred  upon  alien  intruders.  But 
this  did  not  prevent  the  foreigners 
from  making  long  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yokohama,  with 
no  other  purpose  than  to  have  a 
good  ride,  or  see  something  new, 
and  discover  some  picturesque  spot 
unknown  to  the  other  members  of 
their  community.  The  incidents 
of  these  exploratory  tours  were 
then  detailed  in  the  evening  at  the 
club,  with  more  or  less  romantic 
embellishment;  and  if  anything 
beautiful  or  remarkable  were  re- 
ported, the  stay-at-home  spirits 
would  make  arrangements  for  emu- 
lating the  enterprise  of  their  com- 
panions, and  on  the  following  day 
a  small  company  of  gay  young  fel- 


lows would  set  out  to  view  the 
newly  discovered  country.  These 
excursions,  however,  were  never 
without  danger.  Many  of  the  na- 
tives looked  with  intense  hatred 
upon  the  tall  white-faced  men  who, 
laughing  and  singing,  swaggered 
through  their  streets,  boldly  in- 
truded into  the  silence  of  their 
temples  and  their  peaceful  homes, 
and  displayed  manners  which  in- 
spired their  women  and  children 
with  fear.  But  the  strangers  took 
little  heed  of  this.  With  heavy 
rid  ing- whips  in  their  hands  and 
revolvers  in  their  belts,  two  or 
three  of  them  scrupled  not  to  enter 
a  thickly  populated  village  and 
curiously  examine  everything  that 
attracted  their  attention,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  defend  their  lives 
against  overwhelming  odds,  or  fly 
on  their  swift  Japanese  ponies 
from  any  outbreak  of  the  furious 
inhabitants.  The  only  caution 
ever  observed  was  that  they  care- 
fully rode  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  the  better  to  scrutinise  men 
and  things  right  and  left  of  them. 
These  excursions,  too,  were  very 
frequently  repeated,  as  the  danger 
connected  with  them  had  a  power- 
ful charm  for  the  youthful  Hot- 
spurs ;  and  nobody  wanted  to  re- 
main behind  the  other. 

Now,  among  all  these  young  ad- 
venturers, Ashbourne  and  Jervis 
probably  stood  in  highest  repute, 
for  to  them  were  due  more  inter- 
esting expeditions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Yokohama  than  to 
any  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  former,  in  partic- 
ular, had  gained  a  wide  popularity 
by  his  good  temper  and  affection- 
ate disposition.  He  was  known 
by  the  nickname  of  Djusanban, 
which  is  Japanese  for  "  13,"  be- 
cause he  was  constantly  complain- 
ing about  his  great  and  unmerited 
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misfortune  in  drawing  that  odd 
and  ominous  number. 

"  Look  you,"  he  used  to  say,  with 
a  face  which  made  it  difficult  to 
determine  whether  he  was  in  jest 
or  earnest,  "  you  will  see  that  some- 
thing unlucky  will  happen  to  me 
before  I  leave  here."  Certainly  in 
his  own  profession  he  was  rather 
unfortunate.  The  Japanese  did 
not  seem  much  inclined  to  employ 
him  in  his  proper  capacity  as  engi- 
neer ;  and  as  he  neither  had  means 
nor  inclination  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness, he  had  established  a  news- 
paper called  '  The  Japan  Sun,'  the 
first  English  journal  ever  publish- 
ed in  Yokohama.  True  it  is  that 
this  enterprising  organ  was  only 
issued  in  an  edition  of  two  hundred 
copies;  but  the  high  rates  of  sub- 
scription and  advertising  brought 
to  the  sole  proprietor  a  comfort- 
able little  income,  which  enabled 
him  to  live  and  keep  a  horse  and 
the  usual  five  servants  —  to  wit, 
a  comprador  or  cashier,  a  kotzhoi 
or  valet,  a  momhan  or  porter,  a 
betto  or  groom,,  and  a  kvJi  or  man- 
of- all -work.  Besides  this,  Mr 
Ashbourne,  as  proprietor  of  the 
light-diffusing  'Sun,'  had  become 
a  very  influential  kind  of  person, 
acting,  so  to  speak,  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Government 
officials  and  the  business  men. 

Mr  Jervis,  on  the  other  hand, 
owed  the  position  he  enjoyed  to 
quite  other  circumstances.  He 
had  now  lived  for  six  months  in 
the  midst  of  the  society  of  young 
men  who  carried  their  hearts  upon 
their  tongues ;  but  he  had  not 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  any  of  them.  All  agreed, 
however,  that  he  was  the  most 
daring  steeplechase-rider,  the  swift- 
est runner,  the  best  boatman,  the 
boldest  swimmer,  and,  in  fact,  the 
unrivalled  champion  in  all  athletic 
sports.  Added  to  this,  he  was 
always  giving  striking  proofs  of 
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his  utter  fearlessness,  Even  the 
reckless  Ashbourne  seldom  strolled 
of  an  evening  through  the  city  with- 
out an  accompanying  native  hench- 
man ;  but  as  for  Jervis,  he  never 
allowed  a  single  holiday  to  pass 
without  making  long  solitary  ex- 
cursions into  the  country,  often 
returning  after  deep  darkness  had 
set  in.  From  Shanghai  he  had 
brought  with  him  a  strong  Tartar 
pony,  which  he  had  trained  with 
great  care,  making  the  animal,  that 
was  naturally  obstinate  and  wicked, 
thoroughly  obedient  to  his  slight- 
est wish.  Tautai — that  was  the 
name  of  the  wiry  little  brute — was 
not  afraid  of  taking  any  obstacle, 
and  had  great  endurance  under 
fatigue. 

"One  of  these  fine  days,"  said 
Ashbourne  once,  "Jervis  will  get 
cut  to  pieces.  He  can  ride,  it  is 
true,  and  he  has  a  splendid  horse, 
but  all  that  is  of  no  use  when  you 
are  attacked  from  behind  and  in 
the  dark  ;  and  Jervis  exposes  him- 
self to  that  kind  of  danger  seven 
times  a-week." 

On  stormy  days  Jervis  would 
step  into  his  little  boat  and  sail 
far  away  out  into  the  sea,  till 
he  almost  became  invisible  from 
the  shore. 

"  If  Jervis  is  not  killed  ashore," 
remarked  Ashbourne  one  day,  look- 
ing at  the  ever-receding  form  of 
his  companion  from  the  club- 
window  through  a  telescope,  "  he 
will  certainly  be  drowned.  In  fact 
I  have  an  obituary  notice  of  him 
ready  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
'  Sun.'  I  myself  am  a  good  sailor. 
I  was  brought  up  on  the  shores  of 
the  Irish  Channel,  which  is  pretty 
rough  water;  but  I  do  declare  it 
is  tempting  Providence,  and  noth- 
ing else,  to  go  out  to  sea  in  such  a 
nutshell,  and  in  such  weather." 

"  He  that  was  born  to  be  hanged 
will  never  be  drowned,"  cynically 
observed  M'Bean,  who  had  never 
3n 
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overcome  the  antipathy  to  Jervis 
which  he  first  contracted  on  the 
passage  with  him  from  Shanghai 
to  Yokohama. 

"  Come  now,  M'Bean,  why  do 
you  want  Jervis  to  be  hanged  ? " 
asked  Ashbourne. 

"  I  don't  know,"  thoughtfully 
replied  the  Scotsman ;  "  but  he 
looks  somehow  or  other  as  if  he 
deserved  it." 

Not  only  in  his  business  trans- 
actions, but  also  in  playing  cards 
— two  occupations  which  engrossed 
most  of  the  time  of  "  the  pioneers 
of  civilisation,"  as  the  'Sun'  had 
magniloquently  dubbed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  foreign  community — 
Jervis  had  shown  himself  unscrup- 
ulous and  reckless.  He  seemed,  it 
is  true,  to  have  very  considerable 
means  at  his  disposal,  though  no- 
body knew  or  suspected  where  he 
got  them  ;  but  more  than  one  were 
irritated  at  the  exceptionally  good 
fortune  which  always  seemed  to 
attend  him  in  every  commercial 
undertaking,  as  well  as  with  his 
gambling.  Fearlessness,  however, 
is  a  quality  which  commands  more 
respect  from  ardent  youth  than 
any  other ;  and  if  Jervis  was  not 
the  best  liked,  he  certainly  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  members 
of  the  community.  But  he  did 
not  seem  to  care  very  much  for 
the  distinction;  and  his  indiffer- 
ence in  this  respect  had  even  some- 
thing offensive  in  the  eyes  of  his 
companions.  Nx>  success  in  trade, 
no  personal  compliments,  could 
ever  bring  a  smile  or  a  well-pleased 
look  into  his  cold,  thin  face.  In 
America,  where  he  had  lived,  he 
said,  for  some  years,  he  had 
learned  the  habit  of  "whittling"; 
and  whenever  anybody  praised  him 
to  his  face,  he  would  sit  quietly 
whittling  away  and  working  with 
his  knife  as  if  engaged  in  an  occu- 
pation that  required  all  his  serious 
attention. 

It  was  the  month  of  April,  and 
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the  first  spring  races  were  to 
take  place  at  Yokohama.  As  may 
be  readily  imagined,  the  officers  of 
the  English  regiment  then  sta- 
tioned in  Japan,  with  a  number  of 
young  civilian  fellows  and  business 
men,  took  the  warmest  interest  in 
this  great  event.  Every  morning 
some  twenty  or  thirty  horsemen 
could  be  seen  on  the  turf,  busily 
engaged  in  training  themselves  and 
their  cattle  for  the  approaching 
contest.  Ashbourne  had  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  sporting 
club,  and  ruled  there  supreme.  He 
was  not  only,  however,  busy  with 
his  own  animal,  but  had  also  to 
take  care  of  half-a-dozen  others, — 
having  promised  several  friends  to 
look  after  their  interests  at  the 
races. 

Jervis,  too,  always  turned  up 
there  early  in  the  morning,  but 
to  all  appearance  only  as  a  spec- 
tator. Not  once  had  he  put  his 
short -legged  pony  into  a  canter, 
but  paced  slowly  up  and  down 
the  course,  giving  advice  here  and 
there,  though  otherwise  speaking 
very  little,  and  looking  with  an 
unfriendly — one  might  almost  say 
sneering,  envious  —  eye  upon  his 
comrades. 

One  day  he  came  up  to  Ash- 
bourne, who  was  trying  to  get  his 
horse  down  a  steep  drop — an  ob- 
stacle which  is  very  common  in 
Japan  in  consequence  of  the  ter- 
race-like nature  of  the  rice-fields, 
and  in  some  instances  necessitates 
a  jump  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet, 
which  most  of  the  Japanese  horses 
take  very  cleverly.  It  was  on  the 
brink  of  such  a  drop,  then,  that 
Ashbourne  stood  urging  his  pony 
forward  with  whip  and  spur ;  but 
the  frightened  animal  only  spread 
its  fore-legs  and  would  not  budge 
an  inch,  and  kicked  furiously  at 
every  application  of  the  spurs. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  a  lead1? "  at  last 
said  Jervis,  who  had  been  watch- 
ins:  Ashbourne  for  some  time. 
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"By  all  means,  if  your  China- 
man is  not  afraid  ;  but  it's  an  ugly 
place,  and  I  doubt  whether  Tautai 
will  take  it." 

"Come  back  then,  and  I  will 
show  you." 

They  receded  about  thirty  yards, 
and  on  reapproaching  the  drop, 
Tautai  went  over  without  a  mom- 
ent's hesitation,  while  Ashbourne's 
pony  stopped  short  on  the  brink 
and  again  replied  with  kicks  and 
snorts  to  the  spurs  and  whip  of 
his  master. 

"  Shall  I  take  your  pony  down 
for  you  1 "  asked  Jervis  from  be- 
low. 

But  Ashbourne  did  not  reply ; 
and  Jervis  making  a  short  detour, 
was  again  by  his  companion's  side. 

"  Let  me  try  it,"  he  said. 

Changing  horses,  they  again  re- 
tired a  short  distance,  and  read- 
vanced  in  a  sharp  canter  to  the 
edge  of  the  drop.  But  the  same 
scene  was  enacted  as  before.  Tau- 
tai made  the  descent  gracefully  and 
easily,  whilst  the  Japanese  pony 
again  stood  still,  perversely  deter- 
mined not  to  follow  the  good  ex- 
ample set  him  by  the  Chinaman. 

"Shall  I  take  you  down?"  ex- 
claimed Ashbourne  laughingly  from 
below. 

"Thanks;  I'll  do  that  myself," 
moodily  replied  Jervis,  as  drawing 
back  he  pulled  the  horse  in  a  brutal 
manner  round  and  round  ;  and  then 
pressing  the  spurs  deep  into  his 
flanks,  he  went  at  a  furious  pace 
towards  the  bank.  The  animal 
rushed  blindly  forward,  and  in  a 
moment  was  at  the  dangerous  spot, 
where  it  made  a  last  attempt  to 
resist  by  rearing ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  Spurs  and  whip  cruelly  ap- 
plied sent  it  forward.  For  one 
moment  horse  and  rider  hovered 
in  the  air.  Then  both  fell  heavily 
down  by  the  side  of  Ashbourne, 
who  had  been  an  attentive  witness 
of  this  bold  equestrian  feat.  Jervis 
was  on  his  legs  in  a  twinkling,  and 


caught  hold  of  the  reins  of  the 
horse,  which  by  some  chance  had 
escaped  unhurt.  A  girth  had  been 
broken  and  the  reins  had  got  en- 
tangled— that  was  all. 

"  Well  done  !  "  cried  Ashbourne  ; 
"  there  is  no  one  in  Japan  who  will 
do  that  after  you.  But  you  might 
have  broken  your  neck." 

"  It  is  not  half  so  dangerous  as 
it  looks,"  replied  Jervis,  quietly — 
"  at  least  not  for  the  rider.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  I  risked  the 
legs  of  your  pony." 

He  then  assisted  Ashbourne  to 
put  the  leathers  right,  and  both 
set  out  on  their  way  to  Yokohama. 

It  had  been  a  hot  day,  and  the 
violent  exercise,  too,  had  warmed 
the  young  men ;  so  they  began  to 
fan  their  dripping  foreheads  with 
their  handkerchiefs.  Presently 
Ashbourne,  looking  at  his  compan- 
ion, called  out  with  a  loud  laugh — 

"Why,  what  on  earth  have  you 
been  doing,  Jervis  1  You  look  like 
a  nigger.  Your  forehead  is  as 
black  as  if  it  were  painted." 

Jervis  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied  in  an  indifferent 
kind  of  way— 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  ;  only  some  of 
the  mould  from  the  rice-field  which 
must  have  got  into  my  hair." 

A  minute  afterwards,  however, 
he  quitted  the  side  of  his  compan- 
ion, under  pretext  of  taking  a  short 
cut  across  the  fields;  and  with- 
out waiting  for  answer  or  remon- 
strance, jumped  a  ditch  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  Ashbourne 
looked  after  him  thoughtfully. 
There  was  a  strange  confusion 
in  Jervis's  manner,  for  which 
he  could  suggest  to  himself  no 
explanation. 

Having  galloped  for  a  mile  or 
two  across  lonely  fields  and  woods, 
Jervis  arrived  at  a  little  tea-house, 
hidden  among  the  hills,  where  he 
seemed  a  well-known  and  a  wel- 
come guest.  At  his  request  the 
handsome  young  hostess  brought 
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him  some  warm  water,  and  other 
necessary  toilet  material,  with 
which  he  retired  into  a  small  pri- 
vate room,  and  locking  himself  in, 
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emerged  after  a  brief  interval  with 
a  clean  countenance,  and  his  glossy 
black  hair  arranged  as  carefully  as 
ever. 


III. 


The  great  day  was  over.  Ash- 
bourne  had  taken  part  in  eight  out 
of  twelve  races,  and  had  won  no 
fewer  than  three.  Jervis,  however, 
who  had  on  all  sides  been  requested 
to  ride,  had  firmly  declined,  alleg- 
ing that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
headache,  which  the  heat  and  ex- 
citement of  the  day  would  only 
make  worse.  Most  people,  it  is 
true,  looked  upon  this  as  a  shallow 
excuse :  though  they  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  it. 

But  Jervis  had  nevertheless 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
race ;  for  being  considered  a  most 
competent  sporting  man,  he  had 
been  requested  to  act  as  judge. 

In  the  evening  the  committee 
of  the  Racing  Club,  with  several 
young  officers  and  other  prominent 
members  of  the  community,  sat 
down  to  a  festive  entertainment  in 
Ashbourne's  rooms. 

By-and-by,  of  course,  they  became 
very  gay  and  loud, — and  the  toasts 
—  "Absent  Friends;"  "The  Old 
Folks  at  Home  ; "  "  The  Ladies  ;  " 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Racing 
Club;"  "The  Starter;"  "The 
Judge,"  &c.— were  proposed  and 
enthusiastically  responded  to.  So 
fast  and  enthusiastic,  too,  became 
the  fun,  that  finally  there  was 
not  one  of  the  twenty- five  men 
assembled  whose  special  health 
had  not  been  drunk  with  all  the 
honours. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  the  noise, 
confusion,  and  merriment  seemed 
to  have  reached  a  climax.  But 
Jervis  alone,  though  he  had  emptied 
his  glass  at  every  toast,  continued 
sober,  silent,  and  cold ;  and  whilst 
his  companions  were  sitting,  con- 
formably to  the  dictates  of  the 


climate,  in  every  picturesque  vari- 
ety of  cool  and  delicious  disJiabille, 
singing,  gesticulating,  and  talking, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  flushed 
faces,  he  remained  all  through 
serious  and  stiff,  as  if  at  a  state 
dinner.  Not  one  hair  of  his  well- 
combed  glossy  locks  was  disarranged 
on  his  smooth  forehead.  Suddenly 
the  loud  and  hearty  voice  of  Ash- 
bourne  called  out  "Order,  gentle- 
men !  silence ! "  but  the  request 
had  to  be  repeated  several  times 
before  attentive  quiet  could  be 
restored. 

"  Gentlemen,"  then  said  the  host 
and  chairman,  "I  have  just  made 
a  wager  of  a  second  '  spread '  like 
what  we  have  had  to-day  ;  and  you 
must  decide  whether  myself  or 
M'Bean  shall  have  the  honour  of 
standing  it.  Will  you  act  as 
judges?" 

"  Yes !  yes  !  "  was  the  reply  from 
twenty  eager  voices. 

"Well,  listen,  then." 

"  Hear,  hear  !     Order  !  " 

"The  story  is  a  little  long,  and 
you  must  not  interrupt  me." 

"Hear,  hear!  Begin!  Order! 
The  story!" 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  just  been 
trying  to  explain  to  my  honourable 
friend  M'Bean  the  old  theory  of 
'  The  Little  World.'  You  know,  of 
course,  what  I  mean." 

"Certainly  not,"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  guests;  "you  don't  know 
yourself." 

Ashbourne  sat  down  with  a 
comic  look  of  feigned  indignation, 
but  he  was  at  once  requested  to 
continue ;  and  on  peace  being 
again  restored,  he  complied.  In 
the  first  place,  he  vouchsafed  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  his  boasted 
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theory.  "  The  world,"  he  said, 
"  had  become  so  small,  that  every 
one  must  needs  know  everybody 
else ;  and  in  order  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  he  would 
undertake  to  show  that,  directly  or 
indirectly,  he  had  been  connected 
with  every  one  of  his  guests  before 
making  their  acquaintance  in  Yo- 
kohama. M'Bean,"  he  added, 
"maintains  that  I  shall  not  suc- 
ceed in  proving  these  pre- Japan- 
ese relations ;  and  this  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  bet.  I  will  therefore 
now,  with  your  kind  permission, 
right  honourable  gentlemen,  pro- 
ceed to  prove " 

But  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
men were  not  at  all  inclined  to 
listen  any  more,  as  Ashbourne 
had  already  spoken  long  and  ex- 
plicitly. After  a  while,  however, 
the  idea  began  to  amuse  the  com- 
pany, and  everybody  soon  began 
to  grow  interested  in  Ashbourne's 
cross-examination  of  his  neigh- 
bours, which  turned  out  to  lend 
powerful  support  to  his  hypothesis. 
After  a  few  questions,  for  exam- 
ple, addressed  to  his  right-hand 
neighbour,  Mr  Mitchell — the  Eng- 
lish Consul — it  was  found  that 
this  gentleman  had  been  at  Rugby 
with  Ashbourne's  brother.  On 
this  occasion,  too,  the  guests  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  their  host 
actually  had  a  brother. 

"You  will  soon  make  his  ac- 
quaintance," said  Ashbourne  ;  "  I 
expect  him  here  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  he  will  attend  to  all  your  legal 
business.  For  my  brother  Daniel 
is  a  lawyer,  and  a  very  excellent 
one  too,  as  you  will  soon  learn  if 
you  give  him  anything  to  do.  He 
had  a  good  practice  in  Limerick  : 
but  while  my  dear  countrymen  are 
rather  fond  of  quarrelling,  they  are 
not  always  quite  so  much  inclined 
to  pay  for  the  settlement  of  it ; 
and  my  brother,  who  is  not  a  man 
to  press  his  clients,  could  not  get 
on.  So  on  my  advice  he  has 


determined  to  try  his  luck  here  in 
Japan." 

Then  Ashbourne's  neighbour  on 
the  left  —  the  Dutch  Consul  — 
whose  examination  had  begun 
after  that  of  his  English  col- 
league, soon  declared  himself  to 
have  been  in  some  way  connected 
with  Ashbourne  before  meeting 
him  in  Japan.  Several  years  pre- 
viously he  had  occupied  an  official 
position  in  the  colony  of  Batavia, 
where  his  most  intimate  friend  was 
an  English  merchant,  married  to  a 
cousin  of  Ashbourne. 

"  Of  course — of  course,"  said 
Ashbourne  triumphantly,  as  he 
turned  away  and  addressed  him- 
self to  another  of  his  guests,  each 
of  whom,  one  after  the  other,  was 
found  to  have  stood,  before  com- 
ing to  Japan,  in  some  relation  or 
other  to  their  entertainer.  Mean- 
while, however,  Ashbourne  himself 
had  thus  been  obliged  to  reveal 
many  fragments  of  his  own  bio- 
graphy. He  had  named  relations, 
friends,  schools  and  tutors,  fellow- 
pupils  ;  and  so  it  often  happened 
that  before  he  finished  the  ex- 
amination of  one  of  his  guests, 
another  would  interrupt  him  at 
the  mention  of  some  name,  ex- 
claiming that  the  bearer  of  it  was 
a  friend  or  relation  of  his  too. 
Thus  the  conversation  had  almost 
become  general,  and  was  attend- 
ed with  a  good  deal  of  fun  and 
laughter. 

"Look  here,"  said  one  of  the 
company,  "  Gilmore  and  I  are  sec- 
ond cousins;  we  have  just  dis- 
covered it." 

"West's  uncle  was  my  private 
tutor  !  "  exclaimed  another. 

"M 'Bean's  cousin  was  my  first 
love,"  cried  out  a  third,  amid  ex- 
postulating cries  of  "Oh,  oh!" 
and  "  Honour  bright !  " 

M'Bean  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  had  lost  the  wager;  for 
in  addition  to  the  overwhelming 
evidence  thus  adduced,  it  turned 
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out  that  he  himself  had  many 
years  previously  been  in  business 
with  a  distant  relation  of  Ash- 
bourne's  family. 

This  game  of  cross-questioning 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
guests  so  closely,  that  no  one  had 
noticed  the  singular  demeanour  of 
Jervis  all  the  while.  For  some 
time  he  had  sat  silently,  looking 
down  before  him  and  blankly 
playing  with  his  glass.  But  any 
close  observer  would  have  noticed 
that  thick  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  forehead.  At  last, 
however,  he  suddenly  rose  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  open  ver- 
andah, as  if  he  felt  the  want  of 
fresh  air. 

On  returning  a  few  minutes 
later,  the  noise  and  confusion  were 
lasting  on.  Every  one  had  found 
out  amongst  his  companions  some 
old  friend  or  acquaintance  in  a 
more  or  less  remote  degree;  and 
every  one  was  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing his  interesting  voyage  of 
discovery  round  "the  small  world." 

Young  Gilmore,  who  had  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  now  un- 
masking among  his  "  co-mates  and 
brothers  in  exile"  a  cousin  and 
half  -  a  -  dozen  intimates  of  his 
numerous  family,  began  to  look 
round  for  some  new  and  likely 
object  of  concealed  kinship.  His 
eye  fell  upon  Jervis,  who  was  just 
re-entering  the  ro'om. 

"  Holloa  !  "  he  exclaimed,  placing 
his  hand  in  a  friendly  way  on  Jer- 
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vis's  shoulder;  "it  is  your  turn 
now.  If  not  my  cousin,  you  are 
sure  to  be  some  old  friend  of  mine. 
Where  were  you  born  1  Are  your 
parents  alive?  At  what  school 
were  you?  What " 

But  here  he  suddenly  became 
silent.  For  out  of  Jervis's  pale 
face  there  flashed  a  pair  of  eyes  so 
angry  and  wicked  that  the  rest  of 
Gilmore 's  sentence  died  on  his  lips. 

"  Why,  what  the  world  is  the 
matter  with  you?"  he  asked  in 
astonishment. 

Some  of  the  company  had  also 
been  witnesses  of  this  scene,  and 
now  looked  intently  towards  Gil- 
more  and  Jervis.  The  attention 
of  others,  too,  was  roused  by  the 
incident,  and  suddenly  deep  silence 
reigned  in  the  room  which  only  a 
few  seconds  before  had  been  full  of 
merriment  and  laughter.  All  eyes 
were  now  turned  towards  the  two 
young  men. 

"  What  ever  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  "  again  inquired  Gilmore. 

Jervis  looked  round,  an  expres- 
sion of  utter  confusion  and  help- 
lessness came  over  his  face,  which 
was  presently  lit  up  for  a  moment 
by  a  painfully  forced  smile,  and  in 
a  hoarse  voice  he  repeated — 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ? 
That  which  will  be  the  matter  with 
most  of  you  to  -  morrow.  Ash- 
bourne's  wine  has  been  too  much 
for  me."  Then  approaching  the 
door  with  an  unsteady  gait  he  dis- 
appeared. 


IV. 


The  excuse  given  by  Jervis  for 
so  suddenly  retiring  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  festive  companions  on 
the  evening  of  the  race-day,  might 
seem  plausible  enough  ;  but  neither 
Ashbourne  nor  his  friends  were 
.  satisfied  with  it.  Gilmore  himself, 
too,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
stamp  Jervis's  answer  as  undeserv- 
ing of  credit. 


"  The  man  looked  at  me,"  said 
Gilmore,  "  as  if  he  wanted  to  kill 
me  with  his  eyes.  Never  in  my 
life  have  I  seen  such  an  evil  ex- 
pression in  any  human  face.  Good 
gracious  !  even  now  when  I  think 
of  it  a  chill  comes  over  me.  Had 
I  accused  the  fellow  of  crime  in- 
stead of  asking  him  a  perfectly 
harmless  question,  he  could  not 
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possibly  have  eyed  me  with  more 
savage  rage.  He  tipsy  1  I  don't 
believe  it  !  So  intensely  wicked 
no  drunken  man  ever  yet  looked. 
I'll  lay  a  wager  that  he  was  the 
soberest  of  us  all." 

"Well,  then,  what  could  have 
been  the  matter  with  him  ? " 

"  Perhaps  Gilmore's  question 
made  him  angry.  He  may  have 
very  good  reasons  for  not  wishing 
to  speak  of  his  past.  I  have  really 
been  affected  by  Ashbourne's  the- 
ory. I  shall  henceforth  distrust  a 
man  of  whom  I  know  nothing." 

It  was  the  cautious,  or  rather 
suspicious  Scotsman,  M'Bean,  who 
made  this  last  remark,  and  his 
youthful  hearers  gazed  at  each 
other  in  surprise.  They  were  good- 
hearted  fellows — they  were.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  might  have  form- 
ed a  not  very  nattering  opinion  of 
Jervis,  but  every  one  was  discreet 
enough  to  keep  to  himself  what  he 
thought  in  this  respect. 

The  reputation  of  Jervis,  how- 
ever, in  the  little  foreign  commu- 
nity, had  suffered  seriously.  Every- 
body felt  that,  and  he  himself 
most  of  all,  on  appearing  in  the 
Club  next  evening.  His  former 
companions  did  not  exactly  avoid 
him,  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  now 
moved  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
he  was  strange  and  solitary.  No- 
body had  anything  to  say  to  him, 
and  few  came  near  him.  It  was 
noticeable  that  when  he  approached 
a  group  of  merrymakers  the  laugh- 
ter and  the  talk  would  instantly 
stop,  as  if  they  had  agreed  not  to 
say  anything  in  his  presence.  In 
fact  he  gradually  became  a  rather 
unwelcome  guest  in  the  midst  of 
the  little  community,  which  was 
composed,  on  the  whole,  of  sympa- 
thising and  homogeneous  elements. 
He  felt  himself,  too,  that  he  was 
in  the  way.  The  young  men 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  become 
conscious  how  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  they  had  always  been  pre- 


vented from  approaching  him  in  an 
open  friendly  way.  They  all  knew 
each  other ;  but  of  Jervis  nobody 
knew  anything,  neither  whence  he 
came  nor  whither  he  went.  He 
did  not,  in  fact,  belong  to  their 
"  little  world."  He  was  a  stranger, 
and  the  only  strangerr  in  this  mot- 
ley crowd,  formed  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

The  burning  summer  came,  and 
put  a  stop  to  most  social  gather- 
ings. Long  excursions  into  the 
interior  became  fatiguing ;  and  the 
Club-room  evenings  were  shortened, 
by  most  of  the  members  retiring  to 
bed  early,  in  order  to  rise  betimes 
and  enjoy  the  first  fresh  hours  of 
the  day. 

The  great  race-day,  too,  being 
over,  the  youthful  sporting  men 
forsook  the  course,  and  the  turf 
was  deserted. 

Jervis  had  never  pushed  himself 
into  the  foreground,  never  even 
been  sociable.  Now,  however, 
without  any  apparently  well-de- 
fined reason,  he  became  still  more 
reserved,  and  after  a  little  time 
disappeared  almost  entirely  from 
public  society.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  every  one  were  afraid  to  speak 
to  him.  As  for  him,  he  never  was 
the  first  to  address  any  one. 
Coldly  bowing,  he  would  pass  his 
former  companions  in  the  street ; 
and  sometimes  would  not  be  seen 
at  all  for  days. 

Jervis  lived  with  his  Japanese 
and  Chinese  servants  in  a  small 
house  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  uncul- 
tivated tract  called  "  The  Swamp," 
which  until  the  arrival  of  the  for- 
eigners had  been  under  water,  and 
the  exhalations  from  which  gener- 
ated malarious  fevers  during  the 
summer.  But  it  had  been  drained, 
and  was  now  covered  with  a  beau- 
tiful soft  carpet  of  grass.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  it  separ- 
ated the  foreign  settlement  from ' 
an  evil-famed  Japanese  quarter 
called  "  Yankiro,"  filled  with  tea- 
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houses  and  tap-rooms,  generally 
crowded  all  night  long  with  noisy 
natives  and  drunken  European  and 
American  sailors.  Riots  and  fights 
were  the  rule  of  the  place  ;  and  the 
respectable  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  scarcely  ever  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  unless,  indeed, 
any  of  the  older  residents  took  an 
occasional  stroll  out  that  way  with 
some  new-comer,  to  show  him  the 
singular  manners  and  customs  of 
the  aborigines. 

The  streets  of  Yokohama  were 
not  lighted  in  the  year  1860,  and 
as  soon  as  the  sun  set  they  became 
dark  and  deserted.  Whoever, 
therefore,  wanted  to  go  out  at 
night,  generally  took  with  him  two 
or  three  Japanese  servants,  with 
handsome  paper  lanterns,  whereon 
the  arms  of  his  native  country 
were  painted  in  gay  colours.  To 
this  many  added  the  number  of 
their  houses ;  and  thus  from  a  dis- 
tance one  could  easily  recognise 
friends  moving  about  in  the  street. 
One  was  always  very  glad  to  meet 
an  acquaintance  for  company's 
sake,  for  the  streets  were  not 
very  safe.  From  any  dark  corner 
a  murderous  samurai  or  lonin 
(armed  nobleman)  might  spring 
forth ;  and  therefore  no  European 
or  American  ventured  abroad  in 
the  evening  without  his  revolver 
ready  for  use. 

Ashbourne  and  Jervis  were 
neighbours,  their  dwellings  being 
only  separated  by  a  low  wooden 
fence;  and  from  the  verandah  of 
either  house  one  could  easily  look 
into  the  windows  of  the  other. 

Now  one  evening,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  a  merry  crew 
of  youthful  spirits  were  assembled 
in  Ashbourne's  rooms.  It  was 
very  hot  in  the  lighted  chambers ; 
mosquitoes  entered  in  swarms  ;  and 
the  guests  had  therefore  retired  to 
the  dark  and  cool  verandah,  there 
to  recline  in  large  bamboo  chairs, 
smoke,  drink  tea  or  brandy-and- 


soda,  and  talk  languidly  on  all 
kinds  of  topics.  Soon,  however, 
they  became  tired  and  worn  out, 
for  most  of  them  had  a  hard  day's 
work  behind  them. 

It  was  late,  and  the  night  was 
dark,  close,  and  still.  During 
pauses  in  the  conversation,  one 
could  hear  the  ceaseless  hollow 
murmur  of  the  ocean ;  while  from 
the  neighbouring  houses  resounded 
the  short  harsh  noise  made  by  the 
Japanese  watchmen  by  knocking 
two  pieces  of  bamboo  against  each 
other.  One  soon  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  this  signal,  which  ceases 
then  to  disturb  sleep,  while  fright- 
ening thieves  and  other  evil-doers. 

From  the  Yankiro,  too,  across 
the  vast  deserted  swamp,  resound- 
ed the  shrill  notes  of  the  samsin, 
the  three-stringed  Japanese  guitar. 

"  Jervis's  house  is  all  lighted 
up,"  said  some  one.  "What  on 
earth  can  that  fellow  be  doing 
at  this  hour  of  the  night,  and 
all  alone  too  ?  " 

"  Studying  Japanese,"  replied 
M'Bean.  "  He  gets  on  well  with 
it,  I  hear.  We  have  the  same 
master." 

"  It  seems  to  me  he  wants  to 
make  himself  a  Japanese  alto- 
gether," observed  Ashbourne.  "  In 
his  own  house  I  always  see  him 
dressed  in  native  fashion,  and  he 
is  taking  fencing  lessons  from  an 
old  broken-down  nobleman  who  is 
hanging  about  here.  The  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  on  passing  his  door 
quite  early  in  the  morning,  I  heard 
noise  and  shrieks  proceeding  from 
his  garden;  and  entering,  I  saw 
Jervis  and  a  Japanese,  with  masks 
and  wooden  swords,  cutting  at  each 
other  like  madmen.  Jervis  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me,  and  politely 
inquired  what  it  was  that  had 
procured  him  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  me.  On  my  replying 
that  curiosity  alone  had  induced 
me  to  enter,  he  explained  that 
he  delighted  in  all  physical  exer- 
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cises,  and  for  a  change  had  taken 
fencing  lessons  from  a  native  mas- 
ter. The  Samurai,  who  evidently 
understood  what  we  were  saying, 
repeated  several  times  that  Mr 
Jervis  was  very  skilful  and  strong. 
He  would  doubtless  have  liked  to 
give  an  exhibition  of  his  pupil's 
ability,  for  he  proposed  to  Jervis 
to  have  a  round  in  my  presence, 
but  the  latter  declined.  On  the 
verandah  was  a  pretty  Japanese 
girl  before  a  chibach  (brazero),  on 
which  she  was  boiling  water,  and 
beside  her  an  old  woman.  Both 
were  drinking  tea  and  smoking 
and  chatting.  By  her  side,  on  a 
mat,  stood  a  koto  (a  Japanese  musi- 
cal instrument).  There  were  no 
chairs  or  lounges,  and  the  whole 
conveyed  the  impression  rather 
of  a  Japanese  than  a  European 
household.  .  .  ." 

"I  say  there  are  some  people 
coming  across  the  swamp  from 
the  Yankiro,"  interrupted  M'Bean. 
Lanterns  could  indeed  be  seen  in 
the  distance,  though  the  bearers 
were  invisible,  and  the  lights  mov- 
ed to  and  fro  in  the  dark  like  large 
luminous  Will-o'-the-wisps. 

"  Let's  see  who  it  is,"  said  Ash- 
bourne,  as  entering  his  room  he 
returned  with  a  large  marine  glass. 
Looking  steadily  at  the  lanterns 
for  some  time  he  at  length  re- 
marked— 

"  Oh,  numbers  ...  28  and  32 — 
West  and  Dr  Wilkins.  Let  us 
call  them  in.  They  ought  to  tell 
us  what  they  are  doing  out-of-doors 
at  such  a  late  hour." 

So   putting  both  hands   to  his 


mouth  he  shouted  "West!  Wil- 
kins !  "  and  repeated  the  cry  till  a 
reply  came  back. 

"  Yes,  all  right ;  we're  coming  !  " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  nocturnal 
wayfarers  were  under  the  veran- 
dah, when  Wilkins,  who  was  the 
medical  man  of  the  community, 
related  how  he  had  been  called  to 
the  Yankiro  to  tend  an  English 
sailor,  who  had  been  badly  cut 
about  in  a  fight  with  some  Malay 
seamen ;  and  West  being  with  the 
doctor  when  summoned,  had  pro- 
posed to  accompany  him. 

"  And  with  whom,  then,  were 
you  speaking  just  now  1  We  saw 
you  stand  still  there  for  a  few 
moments  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  house." 

"  We  met  Jervis,  and  bade  him 
good  evening.  He  was  taking  a 
constitutional  alone  in  the  dark- 


"The  fellow  will  be  killed  one 
of  these  days, — I  have  often  told 
him  so." 

"And  that  is  just  what  I  have 
been  telling  him  also,  though  he 
merely  laughed,  and  replied, — 
'  Who  would  take  me  in  the  dark 
for  a  todgin?'  (a  Japanese  nick- 
name for  foreigners.)  Indeed  he 
looked  a  thorough  native.  Dressed 
in  a  kimono,  he  had  a  broad- 
sword in  his  belt,  with  a  dark 
cloth  round  his  head,  so  that  one 
could  see  nothing  of  him  but  his 

S'ercing   eyes.       A  queer  fellow  ! 
e  certainly  is  not  lite  one  of  us. 
I   never  could  make  a  friend  of 
that  man." 


Mr  Jervis  seemed  to  be  expect- 
ing important  news  from  China ; 
for  every  time  a  steamer  arrived 
he  was  among  the  first  who  went 
down  to  the  consignee  to  get  his 
letters.  He  also  carefully  read 
through  the  list  of  passengers,  and 


went  away  quietly  afterwards. 
This,  however,  was  a  general  habit 
with  many  of  the  foreign  inhabi- 
tants of  Yokohama,  and  therefore 
did  not  attract  much  attention. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  June, 
the  Cadiz  had  returned  to  Yoko- 
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hama,  and  Jervis,  as  usual,  entered 
Mr  Dana's  office  to  get  his  letters. 
There  he  found  Captain  M'Gregor 
in  charge  of  the  vessel,  with  whom 
he  was  personally  acquainted,  hav- 
ing made  his  first  passage  to  Japan 
on  board  that  commander's  ship. 

"  A  pleasant  voyage,  captain  ? " 

"Very  good,  indeed;  five  days 
and  seventeen  hours." 

"  Many  passengers  on  board  ? " 

"  About  twenty  Chinese  and 
seven  Europeans." 

"  Any  acquaintances  1 " 

"  No ;  except  that  M'Bean  has 
come  back  again.  The  rest  are 
new  people,  and  among  them  a 
brother  of  Ashbourne's." 

"  Good  morning,  Captain." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr  Jervis." 

Strange  to  say,  on  this  very  day 
Jervis  forgot  to  take  his  letters, 
though  they  were  lying  ready  for 
him  on  the  table.  He  went  straight 
home,  looking  carefully  before  and 
behind  him,  as  if  to  see  if  he  were 
observed.  As  he  was  approaching 
his  house,  two  gentlemen  came 
from  the  other  end  of  the  street — 
Thomas  Ashbourne,  and  his  brother 
Daniel  who  had  just  arrived.  Be- 
ing engaged  in  a  lively  conversation, 
they  did  not  at  first  notice  Jervis  ; 
but  presently  the  new-comer  caught 
sight  of  him  as  he  was  crossing  the 
streets  to  enter  his  dwelling.  At 
this  time  the  distance  between  Jer- 
vis and  the  two  brothers  was  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards.  Daniel 
stopped  short,  and  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  inquired  thought- 
fully, though  more  of  himself  than 
of  his  brother — 

"  Who  can  that  be  ? " 

"Where?" 

"The  man  who  has  just  gone 
into  that  house." 

"Oh,  that  must  have  been  Jer- 
vis !  I  didn't  see  him,  but  he 
lives  there,  and  does  not  receive 
many  visitors.  I  suppose  he  has 
been  to  fetch  his  letters  from 
Dana." 


"  Jervis  ? — Jervis  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  do  you  know  him  1 " 

"  No,  no — I  don't  know  any  one 
of  that  name,  but  I  thought  I  knew 
that  man ;  or  he  must  have  a  sin- 
gular likeness  to  one  I  know,  .  .  . 
but  I  can't  even  say  now  of  whom 
he  reminds  me." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  ;  you  will  soon 
make  Jervis's  acquaintance,  for  he 
is  our  next-door  neighbour.  Here 
we  are  at  home !  Welcome,  Dan, 
under  my  roof  !  " 

The  two  brothers  had  not  very 
much  in  common  as  far  as  their 
faces  were  concerned.  Daniel  was 
the  elder  by  about  five  years,  and 
had  dark -brown  hair  and  dark 
eyes;  while  Thomas  was  of  light 
complexion,  and  had  fair  locks. 
But  there  was  a  distinct  family 
likeness  in  their  build — being  both 
tall,  slim,  and  distinguished  by  the 
same  careless  and  easy  carriage. 

"  Here  is  your  room,  Dan,"  said 
Thomas,  showing  his  brother  into 
a  bright  and  cheerful  apartment, 
furnished  with  a  large  handsome 
bed,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs. 
"And  here  is  your  bath.  I  have 
taken  a  servant  for  you  who  an- 
swers to  the  convenient  name  of 
To ;  but  he  does  not  understand  a 
word  of  English.  I  shall  introduce 
him  to  you  at  once,  and  you  must 
do  your  best  to  get  on  with  him. 
There  is  the  stable,"  he  continued, 
leading  his  brother  out  on  to  the 
verandah.  "In  that  little  house 
yonder  sleeps  the  momban  (porter). 
And  now  go  and  dress  yourself.  It 
makes  me  quite  hot  to  see  you  in 
your  woollen  suit.  To  has  a  linen 
one  for  you.  I  think  my  clothes 
will  fit  you." 

To  had  meanwhile  entered  the 
room  softly,  and  saluted  his  new 
master  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner. Thomas  Ashbourne  told  him 
what  he  would  have  to  do,  and 
then  left  his  brother  to  bathe  and 
dress  himself.  In  half  an  hour  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  par- 
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lour,  refreshed  and  dressed  in  one 
of  Thomas's  white  linen  suits. 

"To  is  a  jewel  of  a  servant," 
said  Dan.  "  We  get  along  splen- 
didly ;  but  I  fear  Inish  would  be 
jealous  if  I  allowed  any  one  else  to 
wait  upon  me." 

"  Who  is  Inish  ? " 

"  My  old  Irish  servant." 

"  Had  you  asked  my  advice,  I 
should  have  told  you  to  leave  the 
man  in  Limerick.  Natives  are  by 
far  the  best  servants  here.  Foreign 
domestics  inevitably  come  to  grief. 
I  warn  you  that  in  a  few  months 
Inish  will  leave  you  and  open  a 
public-house.  Europeans  who  fol- 
low their  master  to  Japan  are 
fated  to  become  bar-keepers." 

"  I  will  be  responsible  for  Inish 
that  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind," 
replied  Dan.  "He  is  devoted  to 
me,  body  and  soul.  He  was  the 
servant  of  a  friend  of  mine,  poor 
Lieutenant  O'Brien,  who  came  to 
so  terrible  an  end.  Inish  almost 
went  out  of  his  mind  with  grief  at 
the  death  of  his  master,  and  had 
to  leave  the  regiment.  I  engaged 
him  because  O'Brien  thought  so 
much  of  him,  and  I  took  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  him  all  right 
again.  I  succeeded  too  ;  and  ever 
since,  Inish  has  been  so  devoted  to 
me,  that  it  would  have  been  cruel 
to  leave  him." 

"Does  Mr  Inish  drink?" 

"  As  little  as  you  could  expect 
of  an  Irishman  and  an  old  sol- 
dier." 

"That  is  more  than  enough. 
Don't  let  him  go  out  in  the  evening, 
or  one  of  these  days  he  will  be 
brought  home  dead.  The  Japanese 
treat  drunken  Europeans  with  bar- 
barous want  of  consideration." 

"  Inish  never  goes  out  of  the 
house.  He  is  afraid  of  strangers. 
Here  he  comes,  the  poor  fellow." 

Inish,  accompanied  by  a  sailor 
and  a  Japanese  coolie,  now  ap- 
peared with  his  master's  baggage. 
He  warmly  shook  the  hand  of  the 


mariner  who  had  shown  him  the 
way,  and  saluting  his  master  in 
military  fashion,  asked  what  he 
should  do  with  the  luggage.  Re- 
ceiving the  proper  directions,  he 
proceeded  without  a  word  to  carry 
in  the  trunks. 

"Well,  now,  do  you  think  that 
Inish  is  a  man  to  pick  quarrels  1 " 
asked  Daniel. 

"He  looks  a  quiet  fellow,"  re- 
plied  Thomas. 

"You  will  hear  and  see  very 
little  of  him.  He  works  from 
morning  till  night,  and  is  nowhere 
happy  except  in  my  room  or  in  his 
own  little  den."  . 

The  two  brothers  had  a  good 
deal  to  talk  about,  having  been 
separated  for  years.  They  dined 
together  at  seven  o'clock,  and  to- 
wards nine  went  to  the  Club,  where 
Ashbourne  introduced  his  brother, 
who  was  most  cordially  received 
by  all  present.  He  seemed  to  win 
every  heart  at  once  by  his  amiable 
unpretending  manners.  Later  in 
the  evening  quite  a  discussion 
arose  as  to  who  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  him  first. 

"It  is  my  turn,"  said  M'Bean, 
"for  I  owe  you  all  a  dinner. 
Don't  you  remember  my  lost 
wager— 'The  Little  World'?" 

"Quite  so,"  said  Mr  Mitchell, 
the  consul.  So  it  was  decided  there 
and  then  that  those  who  dined  on 
the  evening  of  the  race-day  with 
Thomas  Ashbourne  should  reas- 
semble at  dinner  the  following  day 
at  M 'Bean's  rooms,  and  thus  give 
Mr  Daniel  Ashbourne  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

Thomas  Ashbourne  undertook, 
in  M 'Bean's  name,  to  invite  his 
neighbour  Jervis,  who  was  not 
present,  but  who  could  not  be  left 
out.  Jervis,  however,  declined  the 
invitation,  which  Ashbourne  sent 
him  next  morning,  alleging  that  he 
was  not  well  enough  to  come. 
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The  banquet  passed  off  in  the 
usual  pleasant  fashion.  The  guests 
drank  freely ;  and  when  port, 
sherry,  and  claret  had  gone  round 
several  times  after  dinner,  the 
company  was  in  that  rose-coloured 
frame  of  mind  which  good  fare, 
good  wines,  and  a  genial  host 
ought  always  to  create. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  guests,  "  that  we  are 
even  jollier  to-day  than  last  time." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,"  replied 
Thomas  Ashboume. 

West,  who  had  committed  this 
little  faux  pas,  tried  to  excuse 
himself.  "  I  expressed  myself 
badly,"  he  stammered.  "  Excuse 
me,  Ashbourne.  I  meant  to  say 
that  to-day  we  are  all,  without 
exception,  happy  and  cheerful ; 
whereas  last  time  Jervis  was  here, 
and  sat  like  a  ghost  among  us." 

"  By  the  by,  what  is  the  matter 
with  Jervis?"  asked  some  one  of 
Dr  Wilkins. 

Now  Wilkins  was  what  may  be 
called  a  "  long-winded  "  man. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  he 
began. 

"  Oh  no,  we  don't  want  to  hear 
it,"  was  the  interrupting  cry ;  and 
being  a  good-natured  man,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  explaining  to 
his  patient  neighbour  on  the  left 
— Gilmore — that  Jervis  was  suf- 
fering from  nervous  irritability, 
brought  on  by  too  much  bodily 
or  mental  exertion. 

"He  nervous?"  called  out  Gil- 
more.  "  I  can't  believe  that. 
Jervis  rides  as  if  he  didn't  know 
what  nerves  meant." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Gilmore ; 
allow  me " 

And  now  the  Doctor  began  a 
long  and  deeply  scientific  dis- 
course, to  which  Gilmore  only 
listened  with  half  an  ear,  the  con- 
versation at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  being  much  more  interesting. 

As  the.  most  distinguished  guest 
of  the  evening,  Daniel  Ashbourne 


[June 


had  a  place  on  the  right  of  the 
host ;  and  M'Bean  had  just  ex- 
plained to  him  the  way  in  which 
he  had  lost  the  bet  which  had  pro- 
cured for  him  the  pleasure  of  being 
the  first  to  entertain  the  new- 
comer. On  this  occasion,  too, 
the  conversation  again  had  turned 
upon  "The  Little  World,"  and 
Ashbourne,  junior,  had  seized  the 
opportunity  to  mount  his  hobby 
again.  He  spoke  with  animation, 
and  with  a  kind  of  half  -  comic 
pathos. 

.  .  .  "And  this  fine  theory, 
gentlemen — this  highly  philosophic 
theory  of  incalculable  bearing,  of 
which  I  flatter  myself  to  be  the 
discoverer " 

"What  is  he  talking  about?" 
interrupted  Gilmore,  who  had  not 
heard  the  beginning  of  Ashbourne's 
remarks. 

"  Ashbourne  maintains  that  no- 
body in  this  world  can  change  his 
identity,  and  that  he  calls  a  phil- 
osophic theory.  A  very  big  name, 
surely,  for  a  simple  matter  which 
nobody  has  ever  doubted." 

"  You  are  an  obstinate,  short- 
sighted Scotsman,  M'Bean  !  You 
have  never  doubted  the  thing, 
because  you  have  never  thought 
about  it." 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  your  theory." 

But  Ashbourne  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused. He  had  spoken  too  much 
already,  he  said,  and  was  afraid  of 
tiring  the  company.  He  wished 
only  to  give  the  result  of  his 
theory. 

"  There  is  to-day  room  on  the 
earth  for  about  fifteen  hundred 
million  people,"  he  said,  "  but  only 
on  condition  that  everybody  retains 
that  one  single  place  assigned  him. 
If  he  leaves  this,  there  is  no  room 
for  him  on  earth  or  in  human 
society." 

"  Well,"  said  Daniel  Ashbourne, 
"  what  becomes  in  your  theory  of 
the  fugitive  criminal  who  has  aban- 
doned his  place  ? " 
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"  The  fugitive  criminal  ? "  replied 
Thomas  ;  "  that  is  just  the  strong- 
est proof  of  the  truth  of  my  theory. 
The  man  who  assumes  a  false  name, 
thereby  resigning  his  individuality, 
exists  no  longer.  He  is  merely  a 
fiction — the  duplicate  of  an  un- 
justifiable existence.  He  may  wan- 
der about  anywhere  on  the  earth, 
but  does  not  really  belong  to  human 
society." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  and  I 
can  understand  it  perfectly  ;  but  as 
a  lawyer,  I  tell  you  that  the  law, 
when  it  once  gets  hold  of  one  of 
your  so-called  '  fictions,'  treats  it 
exactly  like  a  tangible  reality. 
Fugitive  criminals  when  caught  are 
put  in  prison,  or,  if  they  deserve 
it,  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead." 

"  I  don't  believe  at  all  in  fugi- 
tive criminals." 


"  That  is  another  new  theory. 
What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  The  world  is  too  small.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  hide  him- 
self. Runaway  ruffians  are  caught 
sooner  or  later,  or  they  break  their 
necks  in  trying  to  escape.  Then 
we  find  their  bodies.  Nobody  is 
lost  in  this  world." 

"  And  yet  I  could  tell  you  the 
story  of  an  absconding  villain  who, 
whether  dead  or  alive  now,  has  at 
any  rate  for  many  years  eluded 
every  attempt  to  find  him." 

The  company,  which  did  not 
seem  to  take  much  interest  in  Ash- 
bourne's  dry  theories,  was  quite 
ready  to  listen  to  a  story,  and  so 
from  every  side  came  the  calls  of 
"  Let's  hear  it !  "  "  Out  with  it !  " 
"  Go  on  ! "  Whereupon  Daniel 
Ashbourne  began  as  follows  : — 


VI. 


"  On  establishing  myself  as  a 
lawyer  at  Limerick,  in  1854,  I 
found  a  regiment  of  infantry  sta- 
tioned there,  and  I  soon  became 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  offi- 
cers. They  were  a  set  of  light- 
hearted,  jolly  fellows,  mostly  Irish- 
men,— heavy  drinkers,  passionate 
gamblers,  and  known  as  the  best 
steeplechase-riders  in  the  country. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  who 
would  not  go  across  country  as  the 
crow  flies.  But  the  boldest  among 
them  was  Lieutenant  Edwin  Hel- 
lington.  He  was  the  younger  son 
of  an  old  and  wealthy  family,  had 
a  good  allowance,  and  kept  several 
horses.  Somehow  or  other,  he  al- 
ways managed  to  get  hold  of  the 
best  animals  to  be  had  for  money. 
His  judgment  was  wonderfully  cor- 
rect in  matters  of  horse-flesh,  and 
the  shrewdest  dealer  could  not  get 
the  better  of  him.  He  was  present 
at  every  '  gentleman's  race ' ;  and 
during  the  first  year  I  was  in  Lim- 


erick he  must  have  won  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

"  To  be  known  as  a  good  horseman 
was  a  title  of  honour  in  the  regi- 
ment. The  officers  were  not  envi- 
ous of  their  comrade's  good  luck, 
and  did  not  object  to  his  winning 
any  amount  of  money  at  the  risk 
of  breaking  his  neck.  However, 
Hellington  was  not  much  liked. 
He  led  a  retired  life,  was  seldom 
seen  at  social  gatherings,  never 
attended  a  ball  or  a  picnic,  and 
when  free  from  duty,  was  mostly 
devoted  to  riding  his  horses  over 
lonely  country-roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city. 

"  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
introduced  to  every  officer  in  the 
regiment,  from  the  colonel  down 
to  the  youngest  ensign  ;  yet  I  never 
saw  Hellington,  except  at  a  dis- 
tance. One  of  his  comrades,  Charles 
O'Brien,  who,  after  Hellington,  was 
considered  the  best  steeplechase- 
rider  in  the  regiment,  and  with 
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whom  I  had  grown  particularly 
intimate,  said  to  me  one  day,  on 
my  expressing  a  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  rival — 

"  '  Well,  I  will  introduce  you,  if 
you  like ;  but  1  tell  you  before- 
hand that  you  will  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  very  unpleasant 
fellow.' 

"  I  looked  at  Hellington  that  day 
for  the  first  time  more  closely. 
He  had  a  cold,  cruel  face,  red  hair, 
a  remarkably  high  forehead,  and 
small  piercing  eyes,  which  never 
looked  straight  at  you,  but  seemed 
to  wander  restlessly  from  one  object 
to  another.  For  one  moment  our 
eyes  met,  and  he  must  have  noticed 
that  I  was  scrutinising  him,  for  he 
gazed  at  me  in  such  a  wicked  man- 
ner that  I  at  once  lost  all  further 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  him. 

"  A  few  days  later  the  garrison 
races  took  place.  The  event  of 
the  day  was  a  steeplechase,  for 
which  the  best  horses  in  the  county 
and  the  best  riders  in  the  regiment 
had  been  entered.  On  this  occa- 
sion Hellington  rode  a  '  dark ' 
horse,  which  passed  the  stand  with 
splendid  action  ;  and  on  being 
started,  he  took  the  lead  at  a 
furious  pace. 

" '  Too  fast  to  last,'  said  some  of 
the  spectators.  '  He  knows  what 
he  is  about,'  replied  others. 

"  Indeed  his  horse  seemed  to 
possess  great  power,  and  led  the 
field  by  a  distance  of  ten  lengths, 
as  far  as  one  could  see.  Presently 
all  the  riders  disappeared  behind 
a  little  copse.  A  moment  later, 
on  again  coming  into  sight,  sev- 
eral of  the  horses  were  close  to 
each  other. 

" '  White-and-blue  wins ! '  was  the 
shout  from  the  stand.  '  O'Brien 
leads  ! — Where  is  Hellington  ? ' 

"  '  Come  to  grief  ! '  some  one 
called  out ;  but  everybody's  at- 
tention was  now  concentrated 
011  the  little  group  which  was 


fast  approaching  the  winning- 
post. 

"  '  Blue-and- white  wins  !  bravo, 
O'Brien  ! ' 

"  Whilst  most  of  the  spectators 
rushed  to  the  stand  to  see  the 
winner  weighed,  the  few  who  re- 
mained behind  beheld  Hellington 
coming  up  from  the  wood  at  an 
easy  canter.  His  horse  had  evi- 
dently been  cruelly  used,  but  he 
sat  safe  and  sound  in  the  saddle. 
Not  a  spot  was  to  be  seen  on  his 
light  dress ;  he  could  not  have 
been  thrown.  On  passing  the  post 
he  left  the  track,  and  gave  his 
animal  in  charge  to  his  groom, 
who  also  looked  a  thorough  jail- 
bird. 

"  «  What  has  happened,  sir  ? ' 

"  '  Some  infernal  sell,'  growled 
Hellington.  He  was  pale,  and  his 
eyes  gleamed. 

"  '  To  the  scales,'  he  said. 

"There  were  not  many  people 
round  the  scales,  for  it  had  been 
already  settled  that  O'Brien's 
horse  was  the  winner ;  but  the 
members  of  the  committee  who 
had  to  weigh  the  riders  were  still 
at  their  posts. 

"  Hellington,  with  saddle  and 
bridle  over  his  arm,  and  riding- 
whip  in  hand,  stepped  on  to  the 
scale  without  saying  a  word. 

"  'Right  weight?'  he  asked,  turn- 
ing to  the  committee ;  and  receiv- 
ing their  assent,  he  continued,  '  I 
protest  against  the  race  ! ' 

"  A  few  moments  later  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  presided 
over  by  Colonel  Wicklow,  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment,  were 
assembled  in  judgment  over  the 
complaint.  Outsiders  were  aston- 
ished that  there  was  so  much  de- 
lay in  announcing  the  winner's 
number. 

"  Meanwhile  Hellington  com- 
plained before  the  judges  that  the 
original  steeplechase  -  track  had 
been  altered.  He  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  change,  and  it  was  due 
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to  this  circumstance  that  he  had 
lost  the  race. 

"  Colonel  Wicklow  thereupon 
told  Lieutenant  Hellington  that 
the  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  his  complaint  forward  was 
not  very  becoming,  as  he  seemed  to 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  Hellington's  own 
fault,  he  said,  if  he  did  not  inform 
himself  sufficiently  of  the  route  of 
the  course.  But  Hellington  shook 
his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  replied  in  an  insolent  man- 
ner that,  if  he  were  to  be  re- 
minded that  he  was  standing  be- 
fore his  military  superior,  he  had 
nothing  more  to  say  :  he  had,  how- 
ever, been  under  the  impression 
that  in  a  race  everybody  should 
have  even  chances ;  and  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  for  O'Brien  had 
known  of  the  change  in  the  track, 
and  not  he. 

" '  Lieutenant  Hellington,  you 
will  force  me  to  impose  silence  if 
you  continue  in  this  manner.' 

" '  Your  obedient  servant,  Col- 
onel,' replied  Hellington,  as,  salut- 
ing, he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

"Hellington  was  a  reserved  man, 
but  now  every  one  could  see  the 
state  of  ferment  he  was  in.  He 
evidently  intended  to  take  part  in 
another  race;  for,  having  put  an 
overcoat  over  his  jockey-suit,  he 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  stable 
talking  in  a  loud  voice  to  his 
groom,  who  was  engaged  in  rub- 
bing down  the  horse. 

"  A  few  officers  near  him  moved 
away,  as  not  wishing  to  see  one  of 
their  comrades  forget  himself  so 
far  as  to  pour  out  his  grievances 
to  a  groom.  Hellington  was  mad 
with  rage,  and  seemed  scarcely  to 
know  what  he  was  saying. 

"  About  half  an  hour  afterwards 
the  bell  rang  for  the  second  steeple- 
chase. O'Brien  and  Hellington 
mounted  together. 

" '  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  you 


this  time,  O'Brien,'  said  the  other, 
with  a  savage  sneer. 

"But  O'Brien,  who  had  been 
requested  by  his  friends  to  take 
no  notice  of  anything  Hellington 
might  say,  pretended  not  to  hear 
him,  and  trotted  quietly  away  to 
the  starting-point. 

"During  the  first  part  of  the 
race  the  entries  kept  well  together. 
Presently  O'Brien  led  by  about 
half  a  length. 

"  '  Hellington  wants  O'Brien  to 
take  the  lead,'  somebody  said ; 
'  just  look  how  he  is  holding 
back!' 

"  The  two  now  approached  a  stone 
wall,  which  they  took  almost  simul- 
taneously. Then  came  some  rails, 
with  a  broad  ditch  on  the  other 
side.  O'Brien  went  for  it  at  a 
sharp  pace.  On  his  left,  close  to 
his  saddle,  was  the  head  of  Hel- 
lington's mare. 

"  It  was  impossible  from  the  stand 
to  judge  of  the  exact  position  of 
the  riders  ;  but  about  twenty  yards 
before  the  rails,  one  could  see 
O'Brien  turn  slightly  to  the  right : 
immediately  afterwards  his  horse 
rose  for  the  jump,  but  at  the  same 
instant  it  made  a  sharp  movement 
to  the  right,  touched  with  its  left 
fore-foot  the  top  rail,  and  came 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch.  Hellington  cleared  the  fence 
and  the  ditch  in  good  style,  hold- 
ing his  whip  high  over  his  head ; 
O'Brien  was  thrown  out  of  his 
saddle,  and  lay  sprawling  with  out- 
stretched arms  a  few  paces  from 
his  horse.  In  a  moment,  however, 
he  was  on  his  legs  again  ;  managed 
with  some  difficulty  to  get  his 
horse  out  of  the  ditch,  vaulted  into 
his  saddle,  and,  amid  the  applause 
of  the  spectators,  rode  pluckily  on. 
But  the  others  had  considerably 
distanced  him.  Captain  Glenarm 
was  leading,  and  won  easily.  Hel- 
lington's horse  had  become  restive, 
and  was  fourth.  O'Brien  came  in 
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last  of  all.  Riding  at  once  up  to 
the  judge,  he  complained  that  Hel- 
lington  had  fouled  him,  and  called 
all  the  gentlemen  who  were  behind 
him  to  witness. 

"  The  two  rivals  were  asked  to 
step  into  the  committee  -  room. 
O'Brien  repeated  his  statement ; 
while  Hellington  did  not  deny  that 
he  had  fouled  O'Brien,  but  said  he 
could  not  help  it.  His  horse,  he 
said,  had  turned  sharp  to  the  right 
against  his  wish.  It  was  a  capri- 
cious, vicious  animal,  as  every  one 
who  knew  it  could  testify. 

"The  witnesses,  however,  con- 
vinced the  committee  that  Hel- 
lington had  intentionally  fouled 
his  neighbour.  Captain  Glenarm's 
evidence  was  crushing.  He  de- 
clared that  Hellington  had  the  race 
in  his  hands  all  the  time,  and  he 
could  not  imagine  why  he  had  come 
in  fourth. 

"  '  Hellington  might  have  taken 
the  lead  at  any  moment,'  he  added, 
'  but  it  looked  as  if  he  were  glued 
to  O'Brien's  horse.  On  arriving  at 
the  fence  O'Brien  turned  sharply 
to  the  right,  as  I  supposed,  to  get 
room.  At  that  moment  Hellington 
was  perfect  master  of  his  horse, 
which  was  going  quietly.  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  he  could 
not  clear  the  gate  about  three  yards 
to  the  left  of  O'Brien,  who  at  that 
moment  was  on  the  extreme  right. 
Hellington  had  the  left  side  all  to 
himself,  as  I,  who  was  third,  was 
several  lengths  behind  him.  I  will 
not  positively  say  that  Lieutenant 
Hellington  fouled  O'Brien  inten- 
tionally; but  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
he  rode  carelessly  and  badly,  and 
without  any  judgment.' 

"  Hellington  ride  badly !  Nobody 
could  believe  that.  The  race  was 
given  to  Captain  Glenann.  The 
committee  refrained  from  express- 
ing any  opinion  regarding  Hel- 
lington's  conduct,  but  the  public 
and  the  whole  regiment  were  in- 
dignant at  his  behaviour. 
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"  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
Major  Doneghue  went  to  Lieu- 
tenant Hellington's  rooms  to  advise 
him  in  a  friendly  way  to  resign  his 
membership  of  the  Limerick  Jockey 
Club. 

"  Hellington  understood  very  well 
that  this  advice  was  more  like  a 
request,  and  without  more  ado 
penned  the  necessary  letter. 

Now  Doneghue  was  a  thorough- 
bred Irishman,  a  kind,  light-hearted 
fellow,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
noble  sport,  and  not  too  scrupulous 
in  the  ethics  of  the  turf.  He 
wanted  to  say  something  to  the 
unhappy  young  man  who,  with 
tightly  closed  lips,  stood  before 
him.  He  held  out  his  hand. 

"  '  I  am  awfully  sorry,  Helling- 
ton,' he  said,  'that  this  has  hap- 
pened to  you.' 

"  Hellington  seemed  not  to  notice 
the  Major's  proffered  hand,  and 
only  set  his  teeth  more  tightly  as 
he  hissed  out — 

"  '  I  tell  you,  Major  Doneghue, 
others  will  be  sorry  too ! ' 

"  For  the  present,  however,  Hel- 
lington appeared  to  be  the  only  one 
who  had  reason  to  regret  that  in 
his  blind  rage  he  had  acted  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  a  gentleman ; 
for  on  the  following  day  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  held  a  private  meet- 
ing, at  which  they  decided  that  one 
who,  for  unbecoming  conduct,  had 
been  requested  to  leave  the  Jockey 
Club,  should  no  longer  have  the 
honour  of  serving  in  one  of  her 
Majesty's  regiments,  and  that,  to 
avoid  public  scandal,  Hellington 
should  be  requested  to  send  in  his 
commission.  They  could  not  at 
first  quite  agree  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  verdict  should  be 
communicated  to  Hellington.  But 
finally,  one  of  his  comrades  under- 
took to  break  it  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  friendly  suggestion. 

"Hellington  received  the  news 
with  perfect  self-possession. 

" '  I  knew   it  would  be  so,'   he 
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said ;  '  I  was  in  the  way  of  several 
of  you.  Now  the  track  is  clear  for 
the  second-best  man.  Here,  take 
this  letter  with  you,  and  don't  for- 
get to  mention  that  it  was  lying 
sealed  in  my  desk  before  you 
came.' 

"  On  the  same  day  Hellington 
prepared  to  leave  Limerick,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  his  groom. 

"  '  I  am  going  to  leave  to-morrow 
morning,'  he  said.  '  If  you  want 
to  get  a  good  bargain,  I'll  sell  you 
my  chestnut  mare.  I'd  rather  let 
you  make  a  few  pounds  by  it  than 
a  dealer.  I  have  always  been  satis- 
fied with  you.' 

"  '  Sir,'  replied  the  groom,  '  take 
me  with  you.  I  have  nothing  in 
the  world  to  keep  me  here.  I'll 
follow  you  wherever  you  go.' 

"  '  I  really  don't  want  you  any 
longer,'  replied  Hellington ;  '  but 
you  will  soon  find  another  master.' 

" '  Not  one  who  knows  about 
horses  as  you  do,  sir.' 

"  '  It  cannot  be  ;  but  perhaps  we 
may  meet  again.  Do  you  want  the 
mare  1 ' 

"  '  I  could  not  pay  for  her,  sir. 
She  is  worth  two  hundred  to-day.' 

"  '  And  fifty  more,  my  good  fel- 
low; but  we  won't  talk  about  that. 
I  paid  ninety  pounds  for  her,  and 
you  shall  have  her  at  that  price,  if 
you  like.' 

"  He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
added,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden 
resolution,  'I'll  make  you  a  pres- 
ent of  her — take  her.' 

"  Early  next  morning  Hellington 
left  Limerick.  Leaving  his  lug- 
gage at  his  old  lodgings,  he  told 
his  landlady  that  he  would  send 
for  it  in  a  few  days.  Then  he  went 
without  saying  good-bye  to  a  living 
soul. 

"  The  next  morning  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  him  at  the 
military  club ;  and  then  he  was 
soon  forgotten.  He  was  a  man 
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'overboard.'  So  long  as  he  was 
in  sight,  others  of  the  crew  looked 
at  him ;  but  once  down,  nobody 
appeared  to  care  for  him  any  more. 
His  former  comrades  seemed  to 
think  that  he  had  gone  to  Dublin, 
but  nobody  really  knew  what  had 
become  of  him. 

"  A  few  weeks  later,  one  dark 
night,  O'Brien's  servant  Inish  was 
awakened  by  a  strange  noise  in 
the  room  next  his  own,  where  his 
master  slept.  Only  half -awake,  he 
rose  in  bed,  and  heard  some  one 
stealthily  descending  the  stairs. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  street- 
door  was  closed,  and  hasty  footsteps 
were  heard  in  the  street.  Then  all 
was  quiet  again.  The  half-uncon- 
scious servant  could  only  slowly 
account  for  what  was  taking  place. 
It  was  dark  in  his  room.  He  tried 
to  find  a  match — but  suddenly 
stopped,  breathless  and  without 
motion.  A  horrible  groaning  from 
the  adjacent  room  caught  his  ear. 
He  rushed  into  his  master's  apart- 
ment. All  was  dark,  but  from  the 
bed  there  came  that  painful,  terri- 
fying moan. 

"  '  Master  ! ' 

"  No  reply. 

"  '  Lieutenant '  O'Brien  !  Sir, 
speak  to  me  ! ' 

"  Only  the  same  groaning. 

"  Rushing  out  of  the  room  the 
man  dressed  quickly  and  flew  to 
Captain  Glenarm,  who  lived  in  the 
same  quarters. 

"  '  For  God's  sake,  Captain,  come 
up-stairs !  They  have  murdered 
my  master  ! " 

"  '  Who  1     Who  1 ' 

"  The  servant  knew  not  what  to 
say.  He  was  trying  to  get  a  light. 
Glenarm  lit  a  candle  and  followed 
the  man  into  O'Brien's  room. 
Everything  was  in  its  usual  place  ; 
but  on  the  bed,  his  face  covered 
with  blood  and  his  eyes  staring  in 
the  agony  of  death,  lay  poor  young 
O'Brien,  with  his  skull  broken  by 
3  i 
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some  heavy  weapon.  Glenarm 
seized  the  still  warm  hand  of  the 
dying  man.  Then  to  Inish,  who 
stood  wringing  his  hands  behind 
him — 

"  '  Run  for  Dr  Morrison  as  quick 
as  you  can,  my  boy;  and  tell  the 
first  policeman  you  meet  to  come 
here,  for  a  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted. But  above  all,  get  a  doc- 
tor, Inish  ! ' 

"  Meanwhile  Glenarm 's  servant 
had  also  been  awakened,  and  ran 
at  his  master's  request  to  Colonel 
Wicklow  to  report  what  had  taken 
place. 

"About  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
the  doctor,  several  officers,  and 
three  policemen  stood  in  the  room 
of  the  dying  man.  The  doctor 
stated  that  the  skull  had  been 
broken  by  some  blunt  instrument, 
probably  a  life-preserver. 

"  '  He  will  never  regain  conscious- 
ness,' continued  the  doctor.  '  He 
may  linger  a  couple  of  hours,  but 
his  young  life  is  hopelessly  gone.' 

"  One  of  the  constables  had 
questioned  Inish  and  learned  the 
few  details  he  could  give.  The  two 
others  then  left  the  room,  to  find, 
if  possible,  some  fresh  trace  of  the 
murderer. 

"  '  If  I  were  asked  my  opinion,' 
said  Colonel  Wicklow,  gloomily, 
'  I  would  say  that  is  Hellington's 
work,  and  nobody  else's.  O'Brien 
was  the  favourite  officer  of  my  regi- 
ment. Nothing  has  been  touched 
in  this  room.  No  robbery  has  been 
committed.  It  is  a  deed  of  fiendish 
revenge.' 

"  '  What  is  that,  Colonel  ?  Have 
the  kindness  to  repeat  it  ? ' 

"  These  words  were  spoken  by  a 
tall  man,  with  a  bright,  intelligent 
face,  who  had  meanwhile,  without 
being  noticed,  entered  the  room. 

"  '  My  name  is  Hudson,'  he  re- 
plied to  the  inquiring  look  of  the 
Colonel ;  '  I  am  chief  of  the  detec- 
tive force.' 
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"  Before  day  dawned  the  tele- 
graph had  carried  an  account  of 
the  murder  and  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  Hellington  to  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  In  Limerick,  of 
course,  nothing  else  was  talked  of. 
Nobody  doubted  that  the  police 
would  soon  get  hold  of  the  assas- 
sin ;  and  the  telegraph  office  was 
surrounded  day  and  night  by  a 
curious  crowd,  who  hoped  to  learn 
every  moment  that  the  murderer 
had  been  caught.  But  the  wires 
were  silent.  The  proof  of  Helling- 
ton's guilt  was  beyond  question. 
It  was  discovered  that  after  leav- 
ing Limerick  he  had  lived  for  a 
few  days  in  Dublin,  under  his  own 
name.  He  had  left  Dublin  on  the 
evening  before  the  murder,  and 
had  not  returned.  Some  railway 
officials  had  noticed  a  passenger 
on  the  line  from  the  capital  to 
Limerick  whose  description  tallied 
exactly  with  Hellington's  appear- 
ance. Now  the  fact  that  after 
O'Brien's  murder,  Hellington  had 
completely  disappeared,  and  re- 
turned no  answer  to  the  invi- 
tation of  the  authorities  to  sur- 
render himself  for  examination, 
confirmed  in  every  mind  the  sus- 
picion of  his  having  committed  the 
bloody  deed.  The  excitement  even 
extended  to  England.  The  '  Times ' 
had  a  leading  article  about  it ;  the 
newspapers  were  full  of  "  the  Lim- 
erick Murder ;  "  and  the  '  Illus- 
trated London  News '  published 
Hellington's  portrait  after  a  pho- 
tograph which  had  been  found  in 
his  lodgings.  But  in  vain.  All 
over  Europe,  all  over  the  world, 
the  fugitive  was  hunted,  but  not 
found.  Once,  indeed,  they  thought 
they  were  upon  his  track.  In  a 
little  fishing  village  on  the  west 
coast,  about  fifty  miles  north-west 
of  Limerick,  a  boat  with  two  oars 
had  disappeared  on  the  night  after 
the  murder.  A  few  weeks  later, 
too,  a  fisherman  who  lived  in  a 
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half -savage  state  on  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Aran  Islands,  said 
that  some  time  ago — he  could  not 
remember  the  day — a  stranger  had 
entered  his  hut  one  morning  and 
bought  of  him  what  little  provi- 
sions he  had  in  store,  and  also  an 
old  mast  with  an  old  sail.  He 
paid  well  for  all  this  in  English 
money,  and  then  sailed  away  in 
the  little  boat  which  had  brought 
him  thither.  On  the  following 
day  several  westward-bound  ships 
passed  the  island,  and  it  was 
thought  quite  possible  that  the 
man  in  the  boat  might  have  been 
taken  aboard  one  of  them.  The 
fisherman,  however,  could  not  give 
any  accurate  description  of  the 
stranger. 

'  Was  he  young  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  Tall  or  short  1 ' 

'  Neither.' 

'  Dark  or  fair  ? ' 

'  I  can't  tell.  The  man  looked 
wild  and  desperate.  He  frightened 
me,  and  I  was  glad  when  he  went 
away.' 

"  Lloyd's  and  the  other  maritime 
registers   were    carefully    searched 


by  experts,  and  it  was  easily  ascer- 
tained what  vessels  were  likely  to 
have  passed  the  Aran  Islands  on 
the  day  after  the  murder.  Tele- 
grams, too,  were  sent  to  their 
various  ports  of  destination,  but 
without  success.  Hellington  was 
lost, — and  he  has  not  been  heard 
of  since. 

"  Five  years  have  gone  by  since 
then.  Poor  O'Brien  has  been  buried 
and  forgotten,  and  nobody  has  ever 
heard  anything  more  about  Hel- 
lington." 

Ashbourne  was  silent.  A  long 
pause  followed  his  narrative. 

"  He  may  be  drowned,"  said 
M'Bean  at  last. 

"  That  is  very  possible,"  said 
Daniel  Ashbourne. 

"  If  he  is  still  alive,  he  will  he 
found,"  said  Thomas  Ashbourne. 
"  There  is  no  room  in  this  world 
for  anybody  who  has  lost  his  right- 
ful place." 

It  had  grown  late.  Nobody 
seemed  inclined  to  continue  the 
discussion  with  the  indefatigable 
editor  of  the  'Sun,'  and  the  com- 
pany dispersed  in  silence,  much 
more  serious  than  usual. 
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OUK     OCCUPATION    OF    EGYPT. 


THE  LEVANT,  May  1883. 

A  YEAR  has  now  elapsed  since 
the  English  and  French  ambassa- 
dors at  Constantinople  startled  the 
Sultan  by  announcing  that  a  com- 
bined Anglo-French  squadron  had 
been  despatched  to  Egyptian  waters 
to  demonstrate  before  Alexandria, 
and  that  Turkish  ships  would  be 
forbidden  to  take  part  in  this  dem- 
onstration. Had  anybody  pre- 
dicted that  on  the  next  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  upon  which  that 
announcement  was  made,  a  British 
army  would  have  been  in  sole 
military  occupation  of  Egypt  for 
eight  months,  with  a  prospect  of 
remaining  there  for  an  indefinite 
time,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  present  Prime  Minister 
and  his  Cabinet  would  have  been 
the  first  indignantly  to  repudiate 
any  such  contingency  as  possible. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
would  have  been  perfectly  sincere 
in  doing  so.  Indeed  it  would  be 
doing  them  injustice  not  to  admit 
that,  from  the  beginning,  they 
have  conscientiously  and  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  a  di- 
lemma which  has  involved  the  en- 
tire abandonment  of  the  foreign 
political  "  platform  "  upon  which 
they  "  stumped  the  country  "  three 
years  ago — has  dissatisfied  a  large 
and  influential  section  of  their 
political  supporters  —  has  land- 
ed them  in  a  maze  of  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies,  and  called 
forth  assurances  to  foreign  Powers 
which  they  have  since  been  com- 
pelled to  revoke  or  explain  away, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  their 
political  credit  and  character  for 
good  faith. 

Looking  back  upon  the  events 
of  the  past  year,  it  is  curious  to 
trace  how  the  stars  in  their  courses 


have  fought  for  British  interests  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  an- 
nounced that  those  interests  would 
best  be  served  by  a  policy  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  that  which  they 
had  followed.  Curious,  also,  to 
note  how,  at  each  successive  stage, 
a  favouring  destiny  lay  in  wait  for 
them,  with  a  trap  which  produced 
a  result  exactly  the  opposite  to 
that  anticipated,  but  which,  in  the 
end,  turned  out  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  England 
in  the  East. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
Sir  Edward  Malet  said  in  a  de- 
spatch at  the  time,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Turkish  fleet  at  Alexan- 
dria last  May  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  Arabi  movement ;  but, 
by  refusing  permission  to  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  to  accompany  the  allied 
squadrons,  we  precipitated  the 
massacre  which  led  to  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  and  so 
ultimately  to  the  final  occupation 
of  the  country.  Again,  that  occu- 
pation would  have  been  joint, 
and  therefore  have  involved  untold 
complication  and  disaster,  had  not 
every  effort  to  make  it  so  failed. 
The  Conference  was  convoked  at 
Constantinople  in  order  that  the 
affairs  of  Egypt  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  great  Powers ;  but  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  bring  about 
united  action  in  this  sense  proved 
abortive.  They  failed  to  in- 
duce Europe  to  undertake  the 
matter  collectively ;  they  failed 
to  persuade  France  into  joining 
us ;  they  failed  to  tempt  Italy 
into  combined  operations;  they 
failed  to  coerce  Turkey  into  send- 
ing an  army  to  Egypt  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  not  a  Turkish  sol- 
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dier  should  be  allowed  to  land 
there  ;  and  to  all  these  failures  we 
owe  the  vastly  improved  position 
we  have  achieved  during  the  past 
year,  not  only  in  the  East  but  in 
Europe.  For  it  would  be  pushing 
party  spirit  to  an  absurd  length,  not 
to  admit  that  the  failure  of  one's 
adversaries,  in  their  earnest  efforts 
to  make  mistakes  upon  every  possi- 
ble occasion,  has  not  been  in  a  very 
high  degree  advantageous  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country;  and  it  would 
be  ungenerous  not  to  give  them 
credit  for  sincerity  and  honesty  in 
their  efforts  to  make  those  mis- 
takes, and  thus  maintain  their  char- 
acter for  that  political  consistency 
which  fate,  working  in  the  interests 
of  the  country,  has  compelled  them  to 
forfeit.  It  would  be  a  point  very 
interesting  to  discuss,  had  we  ma- 
terials for  doing  so,  how  far  this 
good  fortune  was  assisted  by  Lord 
Dufferin,  or  how  far  Lord  Dufferin 
was  assisted  by  good  fortune.  It 
is  the  first  duty  of  a  public  servant 
to  be  loyal  to  the  Government 
which  he  serves,  and  to  obey  in- 
structions, even  though  they  may 
apparently  be  of  a  nature  to  defeat 
the  end  they  have  in  view ;  but  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  has  of 
late  years  been  governed  by  prin- 
ciples so  opposed,  not  only  to  all 
the  traditions  of  British  diplomacy, 
but  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
interests  of  England  as  they  ap- 
peared to  those  on  the  spot,  that 
true  patriotism  would  seem  to  re- 
quire that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, an  ambassador's  diplomacy, 
like  his  charity,  should  begin  at 
home.  In  other  words,  it  is  only 
by  the  exercise  of  the  highest  dip- 
lomatic talent  that  the  mistakes 
of  a  Government  can  be  twisted 
through  failures  into  subsequent 
successes;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  there  are  several  most  able 
and  intelligent  public  servants  en- 
gaged at  this  present  time  in  diplo- 


matising, by  means  of  telegraph 
wires,  with  their  own  Government, 
— a  far  more  difficult  task  than  dip- 
lomatising, by  means  of  interviews, 
with  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Powers.  As  it  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  such  diplomacy  that 
neither  the  home  Government  nor 
the  public  should  ever  find  it  out, — 
as  it  is  an  occult  art,  the  mysteries 
of  which  are  incomprehensible  to 
the  vulgar  mind,  whether  in  or  out 
of  the  Cabinet, — the  less  said  about 
it  perhaps  the  better.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate,  praiseworthy,  and 
patriotic  exercise  of  natural  talent, 
and  long  may  those  who  possess  it 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  less  intelligent  and 
well-informed  Government  they 
may  happen  to  serve.  Without 
venturing,  therefore,  upon  any  con- 
jecture as  to  how  much  of  our  good 
fortune  was  due  to  human  ingen- 
uity, and  how  much  to  a  favouring 
destiny  in  this  particular  Egyptian 
business,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
are  occupying,  militarily,  a  country 
which  it  has  always  been  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  should 
occupy  militarily;  and  that  in  spite 
of  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  towithdrawour  troops, 
they  are  compelled,  by  influences 
beyond  their  control,  to  maintain 
them  there.  The  singular  spectacle 
is  thus  presented  of  a  Government 
fruitlessly  straining  every  nerve 
to  deprive  themselves  and  the 
country  of  the  gifts  that  fortune 
has  showered  upon  them.  That 
the  political  and  military  position 
of  England  in  Egypt  is  entirely 
misunderstood  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  it,  has  been  made 
abundantly  evident  by  the  earlier 
Ministerial  and  other  utterances  on 
the  subject, — chiefly  on  the  part  of 
subordinate  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  notably  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Hartington,  who  was  san- 
guine enough  to  name  half  a  year 
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as  a  possible  term  at  the  expiry  of 
which  this  great  disaster  might  be 
inflicted  upon  the  highest  interests 
of  the  country.  But  such  predic- 
tions— as  they  never  come  true — 
are  encouraging  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  and  so  long  as  every  attempt 
to  carry  out  a  wrong  policy  ends 
in  the  enforced  acceptance  by  the 
Government  of  one  diametrically 
opposed  to  it,  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  There  is  a  device 
well  known  to  Irishmen  of  driving 
pigs  to  market,  the  secret  of  which 
lies  in  tugging  them  gently  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  one  in 
which  they  are  desired  to  go.  There 
has  been  something  so  comical  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  present 
Government  have  always  honestly 
believed  that  they  were  going  one 
way,  while  they  were  in  reality 
going  the  other,  that  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  suspect  that  a  benign 
destiny  has  adopted  the  tactics  of 
the  Irish  drover,  and  by  apparently 
dragging  them  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, has  forced  them  along  the 
path  which  they  never  would  have 
chosen  of  their  own  free  will,  and 
which  has  involved  them  in  the 
consequences  they  least  desired. 

A  knowledge  of  local  conditions, 
for  instance,  would  have  suggested 
the  absurdity  of  a  policy  which,  in 
the  same  breath,  proposed  the  in- 
auguration of  an  improved  system 
of  government  for  Egypt,  with  in- 
stitutions more  or  less  popular,  and 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  speedy  evacuation  of  the 
country  by  the  British  army.  The 
two  things  were  absolutely  incom- 
patible. There  was  only  one  way 
by  which  order  could  be  restored 
to  Egypt  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Arabi  revolt,  consistently  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  and 
this  was  the  deposition  of  the 
Khedive  and  the  restoration  of 
Ismail;  or  as  an  alternative,  of 
Halim,  backed  by  the  whole  author- 


ity of  the  Porte,  and  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Turkish  absolute 
and  autocratic  element  in  Egypt : 
in  fact,  by  taking  Egypt  practically 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  handing 
it  over  to  misgovernment  and  op- 
pression, and  a  despotism  which 
should  have  maintained  order,  as 
order  was  always  maintained  until 
the  days  of  European  intervention. 
The  maintenance  on  the  throne  of 
a  weak  and  unpopular  Khedive, 
the  virtual  extinction  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominant  official  system,  the 
establishment  of  a  Chamber  of  Not- 
ables, and  of  a  legislative  council 
in  addition  to  the  Cabinet,  was  to 
invent  a  machinery  which  meant 
a  general  crash,  unless  it  was  con- 
stantly protected  by  a  foreign  army, 
and  kept  going  by  experienced 
machinists. 

It  has  been  objected  by  Con- 
servatives, who  desired  a  continu- 
ance of  the  military  occupation  to 
the  political  system  devised  by 
Lord  Dufierin,  that  the  Egyptians 
were  not  fitted  for  institutions  of 
this  character,  that  their  political 
education  would  require  years,  and 
that  it  was  absurd  to  endow  them 
with  a  constitution  which  they 
were  incapable  of  appreciating ; 
but  it  is  precisely  because  they  are 
not  fitted  for  their  new  institutions, 
because  their  political  education 
requires  years,  and  because  they 
are  so  little  able  to  appreciate  their 
new  constitution,  that  a  British 
army  becomes  an  indispensable 
necessity  in  Egypt  :  for  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Gladstone,  "we  are 
there  for  the  establishment  of 
order  and  tranquillity  —  we  are 
there  for  the  improvement  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  What 
we  all  feel  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  have  an  important  pur- 
pose to  accomplish  in  Egypt ;  and 
in  the  second,  when  that  purpose 
is  accomplished,  we  are  sincerely 
desirous  to  withdraw."  The  Prime 
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Minister  made  a  tremendous  stride 
along  the  road  he  never  originally 
meant  to  go,  when  he  made  this 
declaration;  for  if  we  are  not  to 
withdraw  till  "  that  purpose  "  is  ac- 
complished, we  may  consider  his 
statement  as  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  a  very  prolonged  occu- 
pation of  Egypt.  What  with  the 
Chamber,  and  the  Council,  and 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  Khedive,  and 
the  army,  and  the  suppressed  and 
dissatisfied  old  bureaucracy,  and 
French  intrigue  and  Turkish  in- 
trigue, there  are  materials  for  a 
dozen  such  explosions  as  the  one 
with  which  we  were  favoured  by 
Arabi,  the  day  the  British  army 
should  leave  the  country ;  and  of 
this  the  foreign  population  are  so 
well  assured,  that  they  will  not  un- 
dertake any  permanent  investment 
until  they  have  become  convinced 
that  their  protection  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  constant  presence 
of  British  troops.  There  is  no 
alternative  between  a  lapse  into 
the  abuses  and  misgovernment  and 
barbarism  which  rendered  the 
life  of  the  Fellaheen  a  burden  and 
a  curse  to  them,  and  some  such 
rudimentary  constitution  as  Lord 
Duflerin  has  devised  :  that  it  could 
not  exist  a  day  except  under  the 
protection  of  British  bayonets,  is 
no  defect  in  it.  On  the  contrary, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
longer  the  occupation  lasts,  the 
more  the  lot  of  the  native  must 
improve,  and  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature  expand  under  its 
aegis  and  the  influence  of  institu- 
tions which  are  calculated  to  de- 
velop his  political  and  social  inde- 
pendence. Considering  that  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  need  not  add 
much  to  our  military  budget ;  that  it 
secures  peace,  happiness,  and  mate- 
rial progress  to  a  vast  population, 
whOe  it  guarantees  British  inter- 
ests in  India,  and  avoids  the  dan- 
ger of  the  European  political  com- 


plications which  must  inevitably 
result  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  motives  of  the  haste  so  con- 
stantly exhibited  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  escape  from  a  posi- 
tion of  so  much  advantage.  No 
doubt  there  may  be  anomalies 
and  inconveniences  attending  our 
position  in  Egypt,  which  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  created  by 
Ministerial  utterances,  based  upon 
an  insufficient  apprehension  of  the 
problem  they  had  undertaken  to 
solve ;  but  these  are  infinitesimal 
in  comparison  with  the  disasters 
which  must  result  from  a  prema- 
ture withdrawal :  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  at  last  begun  to 
realise  this  fact.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  if  our  action  in 
Egypt  has  strained  our  relations 
with  France,  our  withdrawal  from 
that  country  must  inevitably  lead 
to  a  rupture ;  for  an  excuse  for  a 
renewed  military  occupation  by  a 
foreign  Power  would  be  immedi- 
ately afforded  by  the  recurrence  of 
disturbances,  of  which  the  French 
Government  would  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, be  slow  to  avail  herself.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  more  decided 
policy  would  tend  to  cement  our 
relations;  for  no  country  is  more 
ready  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and 
make  the  best  of  it,  than  France, 
as  Germany  can  attest.  Nor  need 
our  occupation  assume  a  character 
calculated  to  wound  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  France,  or  any  other 
Power.  We  are  not  in  Egypt 
to  govern  it  from  without,  but 
to  prevent  other  nations  from  in- 
terfering in  its  political  educa- 
tion. We  are  there  to  guide  and 
to  suggest,  but  not  necessarily  to 
control.  If  our  political  pupils 
are  slow  and  blundering,  if  the 
new  institutions  do  not  work 
smoothly  at  the  start,  our  only 
function  is  to  keep  the  public 
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The  result  will  be  that 
our  occupation  must  last  the 
longer.  At  present  the  foreign 
community  is  very  much  exercised 
in  regard  to  the  native  sentiment 
towards  us.  We  have  stories  from 
villages  of  the  Delta  of  the  fanati- 
cal bearing  of  the  population,  of 
their  continued  belief  in  Arabi, 
of  their  hatred  of  the  English; 
we  have  evidences  of  intrigue 
among  the  ousted  Turkish  bureau- 
cratic class,  of  hostility  and  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  those 
who  find  their  reign  of  plunder 
drawing  to  an  end,  and  who  writhe 
under  the  constant  supervision  of 
the  foreigner,  and  resent  the  pres- 
ence of  an  armed  force  which 
renders  violence  impossible.  But 
what  does  it  all  matter?  In  the 
course  of  years  the  Fellaheen  will 
come  to  understand  the  advan- 
tages they  are  deriving  from  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  of 
a  properly  officered  gendarmerie,  and 
police  force,  and  reduced  taxation. 
And  as  security  for  life  and  pro- 
perty increases,  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  their  fanaticism.  The 
more  intrigue  and  suppressed  re- 
volt goes  on  among  the  upper 
discontented  classes,  the  more 
necessary  is  the  presence  of  a 
force  to  control  it.  They  will 
find  out  that,  too,  by  degrees,  and 
discover  that  if  they  desire  to  free 
themselves  from  the  foreigner,  the 
quickest  way  to  do  it  is  to  prove 
that  they  have  learnt  the  art  of 
administration  without  corruption. 
So  far  as  Egypt  itself  is  concerned, 
the  problem  is  already  solved.  It 
is  no  doubt  painful  to  see  abuses 
continue,  and  their  removal  must 
be  a  work  of  time  :  the  introduc- 
tion of  changes  with  too  much 
violence  and  precipitation,  and  an 
undue  assumption  of  the  right  of 
intervention  in  the  internal  and 
domestic  concerns  of  the  country, 
might  expose  us  to  unnecessary 


unpopularity,  and  open  a  door  to  in- 
trigues against  us.  With  our  army 
there  we  can  afford  to  wait;  but 
we  are  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  internal  administration  of 
the  country.  We  have  pointed  out 
defects,  we  have  furnished  them 
with  institutions  by  which  they 
may  be  remedied,  and  we  shall 
always  be  ready  with  our  counsel 
and  advice.  If  they  refuse  to  fol- 
low it,  the  due  development  of  the 
institutions  may  be  protracted,  and 
our  occupation  delayed  in  conse- 
quence. All  this  is  the  affair  of 
the  Egyptians.  So  far  as  our  rela- 
tions with  them  are  concerned, 
nothing  can  be  simpler.  When 
we  offer  them  advice,  it  will  be 
always  for  their  own  good ;  and 
the  more  speedily  they  improve 
under  it,  the  more  speedily  shall 
we  leave  the  country ;  the  more 
they  resent  our  counsel  and  follow 
their  own  devices,  the  longer  we 
shall  have  to  remain.  It  is  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries 
which  seems  to  weaken  the  action 
of  the  English  Government,  regard 
being  had  to  their  unnecessary  pro- 
fessions of  disinterestedness  in  the 
matter.  If  the  Egyptians  are  to 
have  fair  play  in  their  attempts  at 
self-government,  it  is  essential  that 
no  European  influence  should  be 
allowed  to  intervene.  If  the  dis- 
contented officials  and  bureaucrats 
of  Egypt  find  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  may  intrigue  with 
impunity  with  any  emissary,  be  he 
Turk  or  French,  who  comes  to  pro- 
duce disturbance  and  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  political  education  of 
the  people,  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  introduce  elements  of 
danger  which  may  spread  beyond 
the  limits  of  Egypt  into  the  Euro- 
pean country  thus  intermeddling. 
Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that,  diplomatically,  our  rela- 
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tions  with  Egypt  should  be  placed 
upon  a  different  footing  from  that 
of  the  other  Powers,  and  that 
England  should  be  represented 
permanently — as  she  has  recently 
been  temporarily  by  Lord  Dufferin 
— by  a  man  of  high  rank,  of  ad- 
ministrative experience,  whose  po- 
sition should  be  rather  that  of  a 
special  commissioner  than  a  diplo- 
matist, and  whose  function  should 
be  to  represent  politically,  as  the 
army  does  militarily,  that  dominant 
influence  in  the  country,  without 
the  exercise  of  which  order  and 
tranquillity  cannot  be  established, 
the  institutions  of  the  country  can- 
not be  improved,  and  the  important 
purpose  "  for  which,"  in  the  words 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  "  we  are  in 
Egypt,"  cannot  be  accomplished. 
The  success  which  has  attended 
Lord  Dufferin's  mission  to  Egypt, 
and  the  acquiescence  in  it  of  for- 
eign Powers,  would  tend  to  facili- 
tate the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor. We  have  assumed  an  ex- 
ceptional military  position  in  the 
country,  and  an  exceptional  civil 
position  should  be  created  to  cor- 
respond with  it.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
European  Powers  which  have  con- 
sented to  the  one  would  refuse  to 
acquiesce  in  the  other.  The  fact 
that  they  raised  no  objection  to  the 
special  mission  of  Lord  Dufferin, 
affords  evidence  that  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
his  successor. 

Perhaps  if  the  Government  in 
England  were  clearly  to  under- 
stand, that  just  in  proportion  as  it 
weakens  its  hold  politically  on  the 
country,  will  the  necessity  for  a 
prolonged  military  occupation  in- 
crease, measures  which  they  now 
shrink  from,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  France,  might  commend 
themselves.  One  would  suppose 
that  they  had  learnt  from  past  ex- 
perience how  an  undue  yielding  to 


France  precipitated  the  very  catas- 
trophes they  wished  to  avoid.  It 
was  in  obedience  to  the  strongly 
expressed  desire  of  the  French 
Government  that  no  Turkish  ships 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Alex- 
andria, that  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  Edward  Malet  in  the  oppo- 
site sense  was  ignored,  and  that 
Arabi  displayed  an  audacity  which 
would  have  been  impossible  with 
a  Turkish  fleet  in  Alexandria  Bay. 
If  we  chain  the  causes  together, 
we  find  that  it  was  yielding  to 
France,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
forced  us  step  by  step  to  the  posi- 
tion we  now  occupy  in  Egypt.  If, 
in  obedience  to  the  same  senti- 
ment, we  refuse  to  assert  our  dom- 
inant political  position  there,  the 
result  will  be  that  the  country  will 
be  kept  in  a  chronic  state  of  sup- 
pressed effervescence — we  shall  have 
political  intrigues  culminating  in 
ministerial  crises,  and  an  unquiet 
condition  of  affairs  which  may 
render  it  difficult  for  us  to  reduce 
our  army,  and  out  of  the  question 
to  withdraw  it.  If  the  Govern- 
ment are  really  desirous  of  "  accom- 
plishing the  purpose,"  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  withdraw  the  army 
as  soon  as  possible,  they  should 
recognise  the  necessity  that  the 
work  will  not  entirely  accomplish 
itself.  Indeed  Mr  Gladstone  ad- 
mits as  much  when  he  says,  "  We 
have  a  great  work  to  accomplish." 
Whom  does  he  expect  to  accomplish 
it  ?  The  army  is  not  in  Egypt  to 
instruct  Egyptians  in  their  polit- 
ical education.  The  Consul-General 
no  doubt  might  offer  advice;  but 
as  a  rule  the  gentleman  filling  this 
post  is  a  trained  diplomat,  not 
versed  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion, and  he  would  be  hampered 
in  his  operations  by  other  trained 
diplomats  of  the  same  rank,  equally 
unversed,  who  would  be  of  opinion 
that  he  was  exceeding  his  legitimate 
functions,  and  probably  vie  with 
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each  other  in  doing  the  same  thing. 
At  all  events,  their  right  to  do  so 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
British  diplomatic  agent.  The 
financial  adviser  to  the  Khedive 
might  possibly  assume  the  char- 
acter of  political  mentor ;  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Egyptian 
Prime  Minister  might  tell  him  to 
confine  himself  to  his  business  of 
giving  financial  advice,  and  that 
the  Consul  -  General  might  also 
think  that  he  was  travelling  out  of 
his  functions,  and  a  collision  might 
take  place  between  these  officials. 
The  inconvenience  of  a  somewhat 
similar  arrangement  was  forcibly 
illustrated  in  the  cases  of  Sir 
Rivers  Wilson  and  Mr  Vivian. 
In  addition  to  these  British  offi- 
cials, we  have  an  English  general 
of  the  Egyptian  regular  army,  and 
an  English  general  of  gendarmerie  ; 
and  although  all  these  gentlemen 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  admir- 
ably adapted  for  their  several  posi- 
tions, they  are  too  nearly  of  a  rank 
not  to  render  it  desirable  that  the 
chances  of  collision  should  be  min- 
imised to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent :  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
the  presence  of  a  man  of  high 
position,  experience,  and  prestige, 
who  should  exercise  a  command- 
ing influence  not  only  over  British 
but  Egyptian  officials.  Unless 
some  such  arrangement  is  made, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  that 
the  announcement  that  no  successor 
will  be  appointed  to  Lord  Dufferin 
will  be  the  signal  for  complications 
which  would  have  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect,  so  far  as  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  is  concerned, 
from  that  contemplated  by  the 
British  Government. 

There  are  other  measures  which 
might  also  be  adopted  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  "the  purpose," 
but  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
present  Government  would  shrink 
from  applying.  One  is  the  ap- 


pointment of  English  resident  sub- 
commissioners  in  every  mudirate. 
These  gentlemen  should  not  be 
allowed  actively  to  interfere  in  the 
administration  of  the  mudir,  ex- 
cepting where  gross  abuses  existed  ; 
but  their  presence  would  act  as 
restraint  upon  maladministration 
and  oppression ;  and  if  their  func- 
tions were  exercised  with  tact, 
their  advice  and  assistance  could 
be  offered  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish the  prestige  of  the  mudirs  with 
whom  they  were  associated.  By 
these  means  we  should  not  only 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  Fellaheen,  which 
is  impossible  now,  but  the  latter 
would  recognise  all  through  the 
country  the  influence  to  which  they 
owed  the  amelioration  in  their  con- 
dition, and  a  far  healthier  effect 
would  be  produced  upon  their  minds 
than  that  which  must  result  from 
a  purely  military  occupation,  of  the 
existence  of  which  they  only  know 
by  hearsay.  At  present  the  wild- 
est notions  exist  among  the  ignor- 
ant peasantry  of  the  conditions 
under  which  we  are  in  Egypt.  One 
very  common  impression  is  that 
Arabi,  who  is  not  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  defeated  by 
British  troops,  left  the  country  in 
consequence  of  an  arrangement 
with  the  English,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  undertook  to  carry  out 
the  reforms  which  he  had  pro- 
jected ;  and  his  return  to  see  that 
it  has  been  done  properly  is  daily 
expected.  And  the  hope  still  lingers 
in  the  breasts  of  some  that  the  pro- 
mises which  obtained  for  him  their 
sympathy  and  support,  and  which 
were  to  secure  a  release  of  their 
indebtedness,  and  a  distribution  of 
the  lands  of  the  larger  proprietors, 
are  to  be  fulfilled  —  in  fact,  that 
they  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  very 
much  the  principles  which  have 
been  already  applied  to  the  peas- 
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antry  of  Ireland,  and  have  a  land 
bill  and  arrears  bill  passed  in  their 
favour.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  Arabi  should  have  pro- 
posed to  adopt  almost  precisely 
similar  measures  with  regard  to  the 
Fellaheen  of  Egypt  to  those  which 
suggested  themselves  to  the  British 
Government  with  reference  to  Ire- 
land. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
of  all  questions  in  Egypt  demand- 
ing a  solution,  no  one  is  more  urg- 
ent or  presents  more  insuperable 
difficulties  than  this  of  peasant  in- 
debtedness ;  and  the  foreign  Power 
through  whose  instrumentality  the 
peasants  are  relieved  from  obliga- 
tions which  it  is  quite  impossible 
they  can  ever  fulfil,  and  which 
tends  to  discourage  industry  and 
paralyse  enterprise,  will  earn  their 
eternal  gratitude.  Those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  will 
admit  that  it  is  an  entire  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Egyptian  Fella- 
heen are  animated  by  any  senti- 
ments of  religious  fanaticism  which 
will  weigh  in  the  balance  one  mo- 
ment where  their  material  interests 
are  concerned.  It  is  all  the  same 
to  them  what  influence  directs 
their  administration,  provided  it 
secures  them  justice,  immunity 
from  oppression,  and  a  prospect 
of  relief  from  their  financial  bur- 
dens ;  and  the  more  that  British 
occupation  can  be  identified  in 
their  minds  with  these  desiderata, 
the  more  speedily  will  that  great 
purpose  be  accomplished  which  may 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  which  Mr 
Gladstone  so  earnestly  desires.  But 
in  the  meantime  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  members  of  the 
Government  should  understand, 
that  hasty  and  ill-considered  utter- 
ances on  their  part  must  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  consumma- 
tion they  most  desire  to  see  effected. 
When  the  large  and  wealthy  for- 
eign community  of  Egypt  are  in- 
formed that  it  is  the  policy  of 


England  to  allow  the  country  to 
stew  in  its  own  juice,  or  to  arrive 
at  order  and  good  government 
through  anarchical  processes,  it 
produces  a  veritable  panic,  and 
rouses  the  whole  disaffected  and 
intriguing  element  to  activity. 
Lord  Hartington  had  no  sooner 
given  utterance  to  his  famous  half- 
year  prediction  than  it  was  copied 
into  every  Arabic  paper,  and  pro- 
duced a  state  of  feeling  which  more 
than  ever  confirmed  the  necessity 
for  occupation.  The  true  way  to  ex- 
pedite the  moment  when  it  will  be 
safe  for  the  British  army  to  with- 
draw from  Egyp+,  is  to  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the 
army  will  ever  be  withdrawn  at  all. 
With  the  guarantee  of  a  permanent 
occupation,  capital  will  be  invested, 
reforms  undertaken,  intrigues  col- 
lapse, administration  improve,  ma- 
terial prosperity  increase,  and  a 
settled  order  of  things  be  estab- 
lished under  these  wholesome  in- 
fluences, which  will  gradually  di- 
mmish the  necessity  of  foreign 
protection.  Let  the  Government 
take  warning  from  their  experi- 
ences in  the  past.  The  one  thing 
they  strained  every  nerve  to  avoid, 
from  the  day  that  they  first  asked 
France  to  co-operate  with  its  fleet 
in  Alexandria  Bay,  and  convoked 
Europe  in  conference  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  was  an  Egyp- 
tian campaign,  undertaken  single- 
handed,  to  be  followed  by  a  British 
military  occupation.  And  there 
was  probably  no  other  policy  which 
could  have  involved  these  results 
except  the  one  which  was  adopted 
expressly  to  avoid  them.  So  now 
there  is  scarcely  a  speech  made  on 
the  subject  by  these  honest  and 
simple  -  minded  gentlemen  which 
does  not  seem  to  the  ordinary  for- 
eign diplomat,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wily  Greek  or  Armenian,  like 
a  cunning  and  insidious  device  to 
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lull  Europe,  while  it  stirs  up  the 
very  elements  in  Egypt  best  calcu- 
lated to  prolong  the  occupation. 

The  more  voluble  members  of 
the  Government  do  not  abroad  get 
credit  either  for  their  ignorance  or 
their  innocence.  On  the  contrary, 
this  Egyptian  campaign  and  occu- 
pation are  considered  evidences  of 
a  diplomacy  more  than  usually  per- 
fidious on  the  part  of  England,  and 
executed  with  a  cunning  unsur- 
passed by  former  Ministers ;  for 
neither  Lord  Palmerston  nor  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  the  faculty  of 
concealing  their  aggressive  and 
ambitious  designs  by  clouds  of 
professions  in  the  opposite  sense. 
Both  France  and  Russia  feel  that 
they  have  been  completely  gulled 
by  the  earnest  rhetoric  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister ;  and  many 
foreign  statesmen  entertain  an  en- 
tirely different  opinion  of  his  char- 
acter from  that  which  they  had 
conceived  before  this  Egyptian 
business.  Hence  they  now  detect 
in  speeches  calculated  to  produce 
unrest  in  Egypt,  a  subtle  method 
of  providing  excuses  for  our  pro- 
longed occupation.  One  of  the 


most  active  agents  in  this  sense 
has  been  Mr  Courtney,  who,  how- 
ever, is  considered  rather  to  have 
overdone  it,  and  shown  his  hand ; 
for  when  a  member  of  the  British 
Government  talks  of  preferring 
"  anarchy  to  order "  in  Egypt,  it 
must  be  plain  to  every  unsophisti- 
cated Greek  or  Armenian  mind 
that  he  prefers  it  because  he  wants 
to  keep  the  British  army  there. 
We  who  really  and  openly  do 
want  to  keep  it  there,  should  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  these 
tactics — if  they  were  tactics — so 
long  as  we  were  not  responsible 
for  them ;  but  it  is  only  due  to 
the  Government  that  some  kind 
friend  should  explain  what  they 
seem  too  obtuse  to  find  out  for 
themselves  —  that  unconsciously 
they  are  leading  up  to  the  results 
they  least  desire,  as  they  have  done 
from  the  beginning, — that  those 
results  are  in  themselves  most  de- 
sirable, but  that  they  may  be 
achieved  in  a  way  more  consist- 
ent with  the  dignity  of  England 
than  by  always  saying  one  thing 
and  afterwards  doing  exactly  the 
opposite. 
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OBSERVERS  of  the  attitude  and 
temperament  of  the  present  Minis- 
try must  recently  have  met  with 
various  political  phenomena  which 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
supposition  of  a  strong  Government. 
Yet,  numerically  speaking,  Mr 
Gladstone  is  not  much  weakened 
since,  three  years  ago,  he  trium- 
phantly marshalled  his  victorious 
majority  on  the  Ministerial  side 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
majority  has,  indeed,  twice  within 
the  last  month  been  turned  into 
a  minority,  and  the  Ministry  has 
sustained  two  defeats  —  one  of 
which,  at  least,  would  have  com- 
pelled any  Administration  that 
valued  its  credit  for  straightfor- 
ward and  honourable  statesman- 
ship either  to  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try or  to  place  the  seals  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen.  We  do  not, 
however,  seek  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  these  defeats  as  indicating 
the  growing  weakness  of  the  Glad- 
stone Government.  Probably  the 
majority  of  Ministers  were  as  much 
relieved  at  the  rejection  of  the 
Bradlaugh  Bill  as  the  bulk  of  the 
country  was  gratified.  There  are 
other  and  deeper  signs  of  Ministerial 
weakness  which  are  forcing  them- 
selves upon  the  notice  of  the  con- 
stituencies, and  upon  none  of  these 
more  strongly  than  on  the  Radi- 
cal cities  and  boroughs  that  led  the 
van  in  the  Liberal  reaction  of  1880. 
The  fact  is  patent  that  the  Liberal 
prestige  has  passed  away  for  the 
present.  The  country  is  conscious 
of  it,  and  with  its  usual  disposition 
to  back  the  winning  side,  is  stand- 
ing coldly  by  to  wait  the  issue  of 
events.  The  Conservatives  are 
conscious  of  it,  and  wait  their  time 
in  full  assurance  that  the  Minis- 
try is  more  likely  to  increase  than 


retrieve  its  unpopularity ;  and  to 
all  appearances  the  Government  is 
itself  painfully  conscious  that  its 
hold  upon  the'  country  is  rapidly 
slipping  from  its  grasp. 

It  was  impossible  that  an  enthu- 
siasm so  high-flown  as  that  which 
bore  the  Liberals  into  office  in  1 880 
could  have  lasted  long  unless  sus- 
tained by  achievements  in  states- 
manship corresponding  in  some 
degree  with  the  exalted  sentiments 
and  lofty  promises  that  excited  it. 
Mr  Gladstone  judged  shrewdly 
that  such  enthusiasm  would  be 
best  sustained  by  heroic  legisla- 
tion. He  tried  this  in  the  case 
of  Ireland,  and  failed;  and  this 
failure  was  unquestionably  the 
turning-point  not  merely  of  his 
recent  popularity,  but  of  his  whole 
character  as  a  statesman.  After 
enacting  a  law  which  stands  by 
itself  on  the  British  statute-book 
as  a  piece  of  class-legislation,  at 
variance  with  all  the  principles 
of  economical  science,  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  law,  and  with  the 
elements  of  justice,  he  found  his 
bribe  spurned,  and  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  severest  system  of 
coercion  that  Ireland  has  been  sub- 
jected to  within  the  present  genera- 
tion. This  of  itself  was  an  admis- 
sion that  his  Government  had  failed. 
Coercion  !  Why,  coercion  is  a  Tory 
measure  which  the  Liberals  have 
always  -credited  their  opponents 
with  monopolising.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  Liberal  vituperation, 
surely  if  coercion  was  necessary 
the  Conservatives  were  the  proper 
party  to  carry  it  out.  Before  Lord 
Beaconsfield  went  to  the  country 
for  the  last  time,  he  indicated  in 
no  dubious  words  that  the  unpleas- 
ant task  of  applying  repressive 
measures  to  Irish  disaffection  would 
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soon  devolve  upon  her  Majesty's 
Government.  Mr  Gladstone,  on 
the  other  hand,  expatiated  to  his 
Mid  -  Lothian  supporters  a  few 
weeks  later,  on  the  change  which 
he  imagined  his  legislation,  when 
last  in  office,  had  wrought  upon 
the  Irish  temperament  ;  and  upon 
the  strength  of  that  imaginary  im- 
provement he  refused  to  renew  the 
existing  Coercion  Acts,  and  so  gave 
its  head  to  treason.  Even  the 
most  fanatic  Liberal  cannot  put 
Mr  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  in 
June  1880  alongside  of  his  practice 
in  June  1883  without  feeling  that 
the  Government  has  been  groping 
its  way  in  the  dark. 

It  speaks  much  for  the  loyalty 
of  the  Liberal  party  that  it  has  ex- 
erted itself  to  preach  confidence  in 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  col- 
leagues, long  after  the  assurances 
and  pretences  with  which  they 
sought  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try had  either  been  directly  belied 
or  put  beyond  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility. But  even  the  most  san- 
guine temperament  may  be  tired  out. 
The  first  session  was  merely  a  coup 
d'essai — no  time  to  deal  with  any 
serious  work;  wait  until  the  next 
session.  In  the  meantime  the  im- 
punity conceded  to  the  Land  League 
and  the  secret  societies  in  Ireland 
had  wrought  such  anarchy  in  that 
country,  that  session  number  two 
had  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  an 
experimental  method  of  soothing 
disaffection.  No  matter  how  ur- 
gently other  business  demanded  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Irish  question  must  be  settled  ;  but 
next  session  we  shall  see  what  a 
Liberal  Government,  with  Mr  Glad- 
stone at  its  head,  will  do  for  the 
country.  Next  session  arrived, 
and  the  Ministry  came  forward, 
but  only  in  the  guise  of  suppli- 
cants. Their  good  intentions  were 
being  thwarted  by  systematic  ob- 
struction in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons ;  the  public  time  was  wasted, 
and  the  business  of  the  House  re- 
tarded; only  strengthen  their  hands 

with  the  cloture,  and  then .     So 

we  are  now  at  the  fourth  session 
of  the  present  Parliament,  with  a 
Ministry  who  are  provided  to  their 
own  content  with  the  means  of 
putting  down  obstruction,  and  of 
delegating  legislative  drudgery  to 
Grand  Committees,  and  still  no 
real  progress  is  being  effected. 
Half  the  session  is  already  spent, 
without  any  appreciable  advantage 
to  the  country  ;  and  there  are  few 
Liberals  sanguine  enough  to  assert 
that  there  are  any  indications  of 
the  Ministry  being  able  or  desirous 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Liberal  press 
has  at  last  begun  to  give  expression 
to  the  impatience  of  the  party,  and 
to  urge  that  at  least  a  display  of 
greater  energy  is  necessary  to  keep 
Liberals  and  Radicals  in  humour. 

"  If  the  Government  is  to  retrieve 
its  lost  position,"  says  the  'Times,' 
"  and  turn  what  remains  of  the  ses- 
sion to  useful  ends,  it  must  rouse 
itself  and  display  that  regulated  en- 
ergy which  alone  can  inspirit  a  party 
or  inspire  a  successful  policy.  Min- 
isters have  been  seriously  weakened 
for  all  important  affairs  by  a  general 
belief — for  which  their  conduct  has 
afforded  only  too  much  gratification 
— that  they  are  swayed  hither  and 
thither  by  sections  or  coteries  bent 
only  on  pushing  their  pet  ideas." 

The  '  Daily  News  '  and  other 
Liberal  organs  have  also  added 
their  quota  of  counsel  to  much  the 
same  effect ;  and  we  may  hence 
safely  conclude  that  the  unbounded 
respect  which  has  been  so  long  ex- 
pressed for  Mr  Gladstone's  Minis- 
try is  giving  way  before  an  impa- 
tience that  will  only  gather  force 
from  the  self -repression  which  has 
been  hitherto  put  upon  it. 

When  Liberal  feeling  regarding 
the  conduct  of  Government  during 
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the  last  three  years  begins  to  find 
expression,  we  shall  in  all  prob- 
ability discover  that  the  intense 
admiration  expressed  for  its  mem- 
bers, through  the  press  and  on 
the  platform,  was  in  reality  of  a 
very  qualified  nature.  Considering 
the  heterogeneous  and  often  con- 
flicting elements  of  which  the 
Ministerial  party  is  at  present 
made  up,  even  a  more  brilliant 
Administration  than  Mr  Glad- 
stone's has  proved  to  be  would 
hardly  have  escaped  odium.  The 
channel  between  the  Scylla  of 
Constitutional  Whiggery  and  the 
Charybdis  of  Republicanism  has 
narrowed  greatly  within  recent 
years ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  politics  of  the  house  of  Devon- 
shire, where  the  Whig  hegemony 
reposes,  and  those  of  Mr  Brad- 
laugh,  who,  we  presume,  considers 
himself  to  be  the  head  of  Brit- 
ish Republicanism,  resolves  itself 
merely  into  points  of  distinction. 
The  nearness  with  which  these 
extremes  meet  makes  the  via 
media,  which,  we  may  assume, 
Mr  Gladstone  has  endeavoured  to 
follow,  all  the  more  difficult ;  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  pleasing  neither 
wing  of  his  supporters.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  great  mass  of  Whigs 
are  disgusted  with  his  agrarian 
policy,  with  the  abandonment  of 
the  Transvaal,  with  the  restoration 
of  Cetewayo1  to  ravage  Zululand 
and  disturb  Natal.  It  is  not  less 
sure  that  the  extreme  Radicals  are 
indignant  at  what  they  consider  to 
be  weak  imitations  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  imperial  aims.  "Why," 
they  ask,  "did  we  interfere  in  Egypt 
at  all  1  or  why,  since  we  have 
fought  and  conquered,  do  we  not  at 


once  leave  the  Egyptians  to  '  stew 
in  their  own  juice '?"  "  What,"  cry 
the  Caucuses,  "was  the  good  of 
our  giving  Mr  Gladstone  a  majority 
that  might  have  carried  all  before 
him,  and  arming  him  also  with  the 
cldture,  if  he  cannot  even  secure  for 
Mr  Bradlaugh  that  seat  to  which 
the  people  of  Northampton  re- 
turned him  ? "  There  are  few  of  the 
numerous  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party  that  have  not  each  their  own 
grounds  of  grievances  against  the 
Government,  and  only  suppress  them 
for  the  present  because  they  feel 
certain  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
their  complaints  will  find  a  place 
in  the  general  bill  of  impeachment. 
The  party  which  has  hitherto  proved 
Mr  Gladstone's  most  efficient  prop, 
— the  moderate  Liberal  party,  of 
which  we  may  take  Mr  Forster 
and  Mr  Goschen  as  types, — a  party 
which  sets  some  value  upon  con- 
sistency and  principle,  —  is  now 
perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of 
the  present  Administration.  If  it 
remains  loyal  to  the  Government, 
it  is  because  it  prefers  even  un- 
satisfactory Liberalism  to  thorough- 
going Conservatism;  and  because  it 
thinks  that  by  co-operation  it  can 
do  more  to  counteract  the  shifty 
tendencies  of  the  Cabinet  than  if  it 
were  to  take  up  an  isolated  posi- 
tion. To  this  party  the  ascend- 
ancy which  Mr  Chamberlain  has 
acquired,  or  is  presumed  to  have 
acquired,  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Premier,  is  a  not  less  mortal  affront 
than  it  is  to  the  suffering  Whig 
remnant:  Mr  Chamberlain  is  re- 
garded— with  what  exact  degree 
of  justice  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say — as  the  dme  damnee  of  the 
Premier;  and  it  is  apparently 


1  During  this  amiable  potentate's  visit  to  England,  the  Government  seems  to 
have  failed  to  inoculate  him  with  its  horror  of  blood-guiltiness.  He  has  again 
taken  the  field,  and  has  sacrificed  6000  men  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  avenge 
himself  on  Oham  and  Usibepu.  Probably  the  example  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
has  taken  a  deeper  hold  upon  him  than  the  pacific  precepts  of  Lord  Granville. 
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gratifying  to  his  vanity  to  find 
that  public  opinion  believes  his 
merits  to  have  raised  him  to  that 
bad  eminence.  Between  men  of 
such  different  antecedents  there 
cannot  be  much  common  sympathy 
beyond  that  which  binds  together 
a  Peachum  and  a  Lockit.  Mr 
Gladstone  finds  it  convenient  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  democracy 
as  represented  by  Mr  Chamber- 
lain ;  and  Mr  Chamberlain,  who, 
as  the  originator  of  the  Caucus, 
naturally  considers  that  he  has  a 
personal  claim  to  reap  the  results 
of  his  labours,  is  well  content  to 
use  the  Premier  as  an  instrument 
in  paving  his  own  way  to  power. 
Whatever  real  foundation  there 
may  be  for  the  hypothesis  of  this 
mutual  relationship,  it  has  taken  a 
firm  hold  of  the  public  mind,  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  and  is 
steadily  producing  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust in  the  Government  through- 
out all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  altered  tone  of  the  Liberal 
press  with  relation  to  the  Glad- 
stone Cabinet,  is  another  symptom 
of  change  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  jubilant  buoyancy  with  which 
it  ushered  in  the  present  Adminis- 
tration has  already  passed  through 
the  intermediate  stages  of  bewilder- 
ment, disappointment,  and  distrust, 
to  open  querulousness.  Liberal 
journalists,  who  had  rung  the 
changes  upon  the  Mid-Lothian 
addresses  in  every  possible  form 
during  the  years  1880-81,  are  now 
as  anxious  to  banish  them  from 
memory  as  is  their  author.  The 
discrepancies  between  Mr  Glad- 
stone's policy  and  promises,  his 
inconsistencies,  his  contradictions, 
were  for  a  time  glossed  over  or 
reconciled  with  an  ingenuity  which 
went  a  considerable  way  to  jus- 
tify the  boast  made  by  the  Lib- 
eral party  some  time  ago  that  it 
monopolised  the  literary  talent  of 
the  country.  But  that  is  all  over 


now.  Few  of  the  Liberal  journals 
trouble  themselves  about  what  Mr 
Gladstone  said  or  did  when  in  "  a 
position  of  greater  freedom  and 
less  responsibility."  Their  anxiety 
is  at  present  confined  to  inducing 
him  and  his  Government  to  do 
something  that  will  justify  them  in 
continuing  to  occupy  their  present 
position.  When  Michael  Scott 
raised  the  fiend,  he  was  obliged  in 
self-defence  to  find  him  in  incessant 
occupation,  and  could  only  gain  a 
respite  by  setting  him  to  twist 
ropes  of  sand.  But  Mr  Gladstone 
will  not  even  twist  the  ropes, 
although  Democracy  is  standing  by 
him  with  finger  pointed  to  the 
task.  There  is  the  Corporation  of 
London  to  be  destroyed,  so  that  the 
City  may  become  a  temple  meet 
for  the  habitation  of  the  Caucus. 
Why  should  the  reduction  of  the 
rural  franchise  be  longer  delayed  1 
Ecclesiastical  establishments  have 
to  be  destroyed ;  and  though  Mr 
Dick  Peddie,  according  to  himself, 
has  already  bound  the  Scottish 
Church,  as  a  victim,  to  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  Secularism,  Mr  Glad- 
stone turns  away  his  eyes  and  fum- 
bles with  the  knife.  Really,  con- 
cludes the  Radical,  there  is  not 
much  more  to  be  expected  of  this 
Government.  They  want  a  season 
in  Opposition  as  an  alterative ; 
and  before  we  let  them  in  again, 
we  shall  have  more  reliable  assur- 
ances that  all  their  talk  really 
means  something  more  than  we  got 
out  of  the  Mid-Lothian  campaign. 
These  are  topics  which  we  are 
well  content  should  be  settled  be- 
tween Ministers  and  their  sup- 
porters. After  the  samples  of 
Gladstonian  legislation  which  we 
have  recently  witnessed,  it  is  as- 
suredly no  part  of  Conservative 
policy  to  join  in  the  cry  for  greater 
activity.  Still  less  is  it  to  our 
advantage  to  press  home  upon  the 
constituencies  the  unpopularity  of 
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the  Government.  The  enthusiasts 
of  1880  may  be  left  to  digest  the 
disappointments  of  which  they  are 
already  chewing  the  cud.  The 
Conservative  party  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  country,  if  with 
regret  yet  with  due  respect.  It 
has  not  endeavoured  to  interpose 
between  the  Government  and  its 
supporters,  but  has  allowed  them 
of  themselves  to  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding  of  their  mutual  re- 
lationship. In  spite  of  the  arbi- 
trary use  which  the  Government 
has  made  of  its  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Conserv- 
ative party  has  more  than  once 
extricated  the  Ministry  out  of  situ- 
ations of  extreme  difficulty.  This 
attitude  of  moderation  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  lost  upon  the 
country ;  and  it  has  been  the  more 
appreciated,  because  the  constitu- 
encies have  had  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving,  that  whereas  Mr  Glad- 
stone's failures  have  been  entirely 
his  own,  such  successes  as  his  Ad- 
ministration have  achieved  have 
been  due  to  an  adherence  to  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors  in  office. 
To  have  said  in  1880  that  the  ex- 
ample of  Lord  Beaconsfield  would 
be  cited  as  a  plea  for  the  Glad- 
stone Cabinet  would  have  raised 
a  hoot  of  derision ;  yet  how  often 
have  we  been  told  during  the  past 
twelve  months  that  our  diplomacy 
is  taking  the  identical  course  which 
the  late  Tory  Premier  would  have 
chosen  under  the  same  circum- 
stances? Convenient  as  this  ex- 
cuse may  be,  it  is  one  that  110  Con- 
servative will  readily  admit;  for 
it  has  been  against  the  grain  and 
under  the  pressure  of  events  which 
it  paltered  with  until  they  went 
beyond  its  control,  that  the  Glad- 
stone Cabinet  adopted  in  the  last 
resort  principles  to  which  it  ought 
to  have  had  recourse  at  the  outset. 
It  is  certainly  no  part  of  Con- 
servative policy  to  seek  to  precipi- 
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tate  the  downfall  of  the  present 
Government.  Now  that  it  is  di- 
vested of  the  specious  pretences  on 
which  it  was  raised  to  office,  it  is 
well  that  the  constituencies  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  calmly  con- 
sidering the  results  of  their  action 
at  the  last  general  election.  Let 
them  weigh  the  extravagant  expect- 
ations which  they  then  formed  with 
the  poor  return  which  four  years 
have  yielded.  Where  are  the  pro- 
mised reforms  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  the  Liberal  economy  in 
spite  of  the  increased  advantages 
with  which  the  Liberal  exchequer 
has  been  favoured  ?  What  of  the 
horror  of  blood  -  guiltiness  which 
made  us  give  up  the  Transvaal  to 
our  victorious  enemies,  only  to  lay 
the  town  of  Alexandria  in  ruins, 
because  Liberal  sympathies  with 
subject-races  had  encouraged  the 
Egyptians  to  take  up  an  attitude 
that  was  antagonistic  to  our  own  in- 
terests 1  Where  is  the  amelioration 
that  was  to  be  secured  for  the  con- 
dition of  Armenia  and  other  prin- 
cipalities of  the  Ottoman  empire1? 
Where  our  influence  with  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  which  are  banding 
together  in  twos  and  threes  in  alli- 
ances that  preclude  the  possibility 
of  England  exercising  a  pacific  in- 
fluence in  case  of  a  European 
crisis.  What  of  the  native  races 
of  South  Africa,  who  are  being 
hunted  down  or  reduced  to  serf- 
dom by  the  Boers?  or  of  Cete- 
wayo,  who,  after  being  indulged 
at  the  public  expense  in  a  pleasure- 
trip  to  England,  has  been  let  loose 
to  devastate  Zululand,  and  to 
bring  on  the  necessity  for  another 
little  war?  These  are  questions 
on  which  those  who  put  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  in  power  are  now 
engaged  in  reflecting,  and  to  which 
the  Government  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  framing  satisfactory 
answers  when  the  proper  time 
comes. 
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Conservative  criticism  is  scarcely 
needed  on  these  points ;  events 
themselves  speak  plainly  enough 
to  the  intelligent  mind.  It  may 
be  claimed  for  the  Conservatives, 
that  while  without  seeking  to  in- 
tervene between  the  Ministry 
and  the  country  before  the  lat- 
ter had  had  an  unbiassed  op- 
portunity of  judging  for  itself 
of  the  results  of  the  last  gen- 
eral election,  it  has  discharged  all 
the  functions  of  an  Opposition, 
and  has  given  the  electors  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  moder- 
ation and  wisdom  by  which  Con- 
servative counsels  are  guided.  A 
decision  such  as  the  country  ar- 
rived at  in  1880,  was  not  to  be 
readily  argued  down,  far  less  to  be 
rashly  wrestled  with.  Division  in 
Parliament  does  not,  as  Horace 
Walpole  says  somewhere,  mean 
multiplication  ;  and  idle  challenges 
to  a  strong  majority  may  exhibit 
cleverness, but  does  not  imply  states- 
manship. What  the  Opposition 
had  to  do  under  the  circumstances 
was  to  take  care  that  the  contrast 
between  Conservative  views  and 
Ministerial  practice  should  be 
fairly  presented  to  the  public ; 
that  each  fresh  departure  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  from  con- 
stitutional usage  should  be  noted 
and  protested ;  that  sham  senti- 
ment and  sophistry  should  be  ex- 
posed ;  and  that  reckless  and  con- 
fiscatory  measures  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  tempered  by  criticism 
from  the  point  of  view  of  justice 
and  equity.  Such  a  matter-of-fact 
course  requires  an  amount  of  pati- 
ence and  of  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  common -sense 
principles  which  it  would  be  idle 
to  expect  from  every  member  of 
the  party.  The  Conservatives  have 
never  claimed  a  monopoly  of  po- 
litical wisdom ;  and  the  present 
session  has  shown  that  the  party  is 
comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  a 
tolerable  amount  of  folly.  It  is 


scarcely  worth  while  to  traverse 
the  flood  of  nonsense  that  has  been 
poured  forth  by  the  leader  of  what 
has  been  called  the  "  Fourth  Party," 
regarding  the  tactics  which  Con- 
servatives should  employ  to  rout 
their  opponents,  especially  as  any 
political  prospects  which  were  open 
to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  have 
already  been  washed  away  by  the 
stream  of  his  own  raising.  It  may, 
however,  not  be  out  of  place  to  utter 
a  word  of  warning  to  those  who 
are  carried  away  by  the  idea  that  a 
new  and  powerful  Toryism  can  be 
founded  on  the  basis  of  democracy. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
name  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  should 
be  dragged  forward  to  give  colour 
to  such  an  idea ;  indeed  it  is  a 
source  of  grief  to  all  true  Conserva- 
tives that  the  memory  of  that  great 
statesman  should  be  so  freely  made 
the  stalking-horse  of  the  political 
or  the  literary  adventurer.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  understood — no  poli- 
tician better — the  importance  of 
carrying  the  sympathy  of  the  masses 
along  with  him  ;  but  it  was  not  by 
making  himself  their  mouthpiece, 
far  less  by  pandering  to  their  ignor- 
ant views.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
an  educating  statesman,  and  he 
trusted  to  his  ability  in  that  capa- 
city for  enlightening  the  minds 
of  the  country  on  the  advantages 
which  it  enjoyed  under  the  existing 
constitution,  and  on  the  dangers 
which  might  flow  from  any  tamper- 
ing with  the  present  system. 

If  he  yielded  to  democratic  ten- 
dencies, it  was  with  the  single  view 
of  giving  them  a  Conservative  direc- 
tion. But  democratic  agitation, 
such  as  that  which  stirred  up  the 
country  in  1880,  derives  no  coun- 
tenance either  from  the  theory  or 
the  practice  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
He  certainly  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
gratifying  the  mob  by  giving  it  an 
oratorical  version  of  its  own  catch- 
words, and  serving  up  its  own  pet 
ideas  sauced  with  all  the  butter  of 
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eloquence.  He  would  have  been 
well  content  to  lead  the  country 
by  a  path  of  his  own  choosing,  but 
he  would  never  slavishly  have  ac- 
cepted its  guidance.  It  is  just  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  memory,  as  well 
as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Tory  party,  that  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  Whatever  may  be 
the  future  relations  of  Toryism  to 
democracy,  the  former  can  never 
govern  as  the  representative  of  the 
latter.  Conservatism,  to  remain 
Conservatism,  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  price  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
mob  which  the  Liberal  or  the  Rad- 
ical will  offer  without  hesitation. 
Conservatism  must  continue  to 
draw  its  strength,  as  hitherto, 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  dan- 
gers with  which  democracy,  when 
vested  with  authority,  threatens 
the  country  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
these  are  realised,  all  who  have 
anything  to  lose  —  all  who  set 
a  value  on  peace  and  security — 
all  who  wish  the  greatness  and 
influence  of  Britain  to  be  main- 
tained without  diminution, — will 
draw  round  Conservatism  as  their 
rock  of  defence.  We  have  seen 
the  first-fruits  of  democracy  under 
the  present  regime,  and  the  sight 
has  been  sufficient  to  make  the 
country  forebode  as  to  the  future. 
We  have  seen  under  how  slender 
a  pretence  of  justice,  spoliation 
may  be  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a 
political  virtue ;  and  the  same 
arguments  which  have  been  applied 
to  land,  may,  with  a  little  adapta- 
tion, be  fitted  to  any  other  species 
of  property.  We  are  far  from  say- 
ing that  either  communism  or  social- 
ism has  received  direct  encour- 
agement from  the  present  Govern- 
ment ;  but  both  have  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  paved  the  way  for 
succeeding  generations  of  Radicals 
seeking  to  realise  these  follies. 
The  utility  of  Conservatism  con- 
sists in  its  power  to  expose  to  the 
country  the  ultimate  results  of  the 


Liberal  tendencies  of  the  present 
day,  which,  if  unchecked  by  a  more 
healthy  and  intelligent  state  of 
public  opinion,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
ruinous  to  the  Constitution;  and 
is  to  be  extended,  not  by  idle  bat- 
tling for  office,  not  by  exciting  pop- 
ular ferments  which  cool  down  as 
easily  as  they  are  heated  up,  but 
by  a  steady  and  consistent  adher- 
ence to  constitutional  principles, 
which  cannot  fail  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  confidence  of  the 
country  in  its  cooler  moments. 

It  has  been  made  a  reproach 
that  since  the  death  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  the  Conservative  organ- 
isation has  not  been  sufficiently 
wrought  up,  and  that  we  might 
have  gained  ground  had  we  used 
more  electoral  activity,  stumped  the 
country  in  Mid-Lothian  fashion — in 
fact,  endeavoured  to  beat  the  dema- 
gogues in  their  own  walk.  Such  a 
supposition  shows  little  knowledge 
of  the  true  basis  on  which  Con- 
servatism rests  in  this  country. 
Doubtless  there  is  great  room  for 
more  electoral  activity  on  the  Con- 
servative side :  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  Opposition  is  itself  proof  of 
this ;  and  our  organisations  cannot 
be  too  widely  extended  or  too 
actively  employed.  But  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  no  true  Conser- 
vative would  wish  to  see  the  system 
of  organisation  pushed.  The  Lib- 
erals have  found  the  perfection  of 
political  organisation  in  the  Caucus, 
and  there  can  be  no  desire  that 
Tory  voters  should  be  reduced  to 
the  thraldom  of  which  their  Lib- 
eral co-electors  are  everywhere 
loudly  complaining.  The  outcry 
for  Conservative  organisation,  for 
agitation,  for  stump  oratory,  is 
based  upon  an  utter  misconception 
of  the  strength  inherent  in  the 
Conservative  position  and  princi- 
ples, when  judiciously  maintained 
and  vindicated,  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  The  Liberal 
victory  of  1880,  which  was  won  by 
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such  means  as  the  Conservatives 
are  now  urged  to  adopt,  does  not 
at  present  seem  to  be  of  so  lasting 
a  character  as  to  recommend  them 
to  our  imitation.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  must  stand  alone  among 
Conservatives  in  his  opinion  that 
"  discriminations  between  whole- 
some and  unwholesome  victories 
are  idle  and  unpractical."  There 
are  few  members  sitting  on  the 
Conservative  side  of  the  House  who 
would  not  prefer  a  perpetual  tenure 
of  their  present  seats  to  office  won 
by  such  shameless  agitation  and 
unscrupulous  misrepresentations  as 
placed  the  Liberal  party  in  power 
three  years  ago. 

As  to  Conservative  prospects, 
we  are  justified  in  speaking  with 
augmented  hopefulness.  The  credit 
of  the  party  has  increased  in  even 
a  greater  ratio  than  that  in  which 
the  reputation  of  the  Ministry  has 
declined.  Throughout  the  Brad- 
laugh  discussions  it  has  carried 
with  it  the  sympathy  of  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  coun- 
try. Events  in  Ireland  have  jus- 
tified its  plea  that  the  people 
should  have  been  reduced  to  order 
before  an  attempt  was  made  to 
conciliate  them.  In  South  Africa 
and  in  the  Transvaal,  testimony  is 
being  daily  afforded  to  the  wisdom 
of  its  counsels.  The  only  reproach 
that  attaches  to  it  is  that  it  did 
not  press  the  disgraceful  treaty 
of  Kilmainham  more  hardly  upon 
the  Government ;  and  if  that  was 
an  error,  it  lay  at  least  upon  the 
side  of  generosity,  considering  with 
what  difficulties  —  though  these 
were  mainly  of  its  own  making — 
the  Ministry  was  then  struggling 
in  Ireland.  At  the  time  when 
Mr  Bright  seceded  from  the  Cabi- 
net the  Opposition  might  with 
little  difficulty  have  aroused  public 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  which 
would  have  brought  the  Ministry 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 


country  into  direct  collision;  but 
it  patriotically  acknowledged  the 
necessity  for  extricating  the  Gov- 
ernment with  credit  from  the 
serious  crisis  into  which  it  had 
precipitated  itself,  first  by  unwise 
abstention,  and  then  by  equally  ill- 
considered  bravado.  In  its  criti- 
cisms on  our  Egyptian  policy,  the 
forbearance  of  the  Opposition  has 
been  scurvily  repaid  by  the  Min- 
istry, which  has  systematically 
treated  any  Conservative  display 
of  interest  on  this  subject  as  gra- 
tuitous interference.  And  events 
plainly  betoken  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to 
leave  Egyptian  affairs  on  their 
present  unsettled  footing,  as  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  their 
successors.  Lord  Dufferin  has 
conclusively  shown  that  nothing 
short  of  a  British  protectorate  will 
give  stability  to  the  Khedive's 
Government,  and  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  people.  The  present 
Government  shrinks  from  taking 
such  a  step  ;  and  should  a  future 
Conservative  Ministry  be  com- 
pelled to  recognise  the  necessity 
for  giving  effect  to  Lord  Dufferin's 
views,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
choicest  invectives  in  the  Liberal 
vocabulary,  which  has  been  so  much 
enriched  in  recent  years,  will  be 
freely  showered  upon  them.  Were 
Mr  Gladstone  again  to  take  to  the 
Opposition  stump,  it  is  as  likely  as 
not  that  we  should  be  told  that 
Lord  Salisbury  was  the  author  of 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 
or  that  the  blood  of  the  misguid- 
ed fellaheen  slain  at  Tel-el-Kebir 
rests  at  the  door  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote. 

Now  that  the  Whitsuntide  re- 
cess is  over,  we  shall  soon  dis- 
cover whether  the  sharp  comments 
which  have  been  passed  in  the  in- 
terval on  the  inertness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  put  Ministers  upon 
their  mettle,  or  whether  the  Lib- 
eral press  has  not  been  engaged  in 
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spurring  a  dead  horse.  The  pro- 
gramme of  measures  mentioned  in 
the  Queen's  Speech  is  still  prac- 
tically untouched  except  by  the 
Grand  Committees  —  bodies  in 
whose  proceedings  the  public  has 
not  yet  learned  to  take  an  interest. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Ministry  that  the  measure  of 
most  importance  which  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  Bradlaugh  Relief  BUI, 
did  not  find  a  place  in  the  Queen's 
Speech,  though  it  was  nevertheless 
in  all  respects  a  Ministerial  meas- 
ure. The  work  before  the  House 
ought  to  be  by  no  means  formidable 
to  a  Ministry  armed  with  the  powers 
which  Mr  Gladstone's  majority  has 
obtained  under  the  New  Rules  of 
last  session.  And  yet  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Government  will 
gladly  accept  any  excuse  for  evad- 
ing the  more  important  measures 
which  it  has  announced ;  and  the 
old  threats  of  an  autumn  session 
to  finish  the  February  programme 
have  already  been  bruited — always 
a  sure  sign  that  the  Government 
contemplates  throwing  bills  over- 
board. The  London  Municipality 
Bill  is  one  that  we  can  easily  under- 
stand Ministerial  hesitancy  about ; 
and  the  probability  of  Liberal 
opinion  being  seriously  divided 
regarding  its  provisions,  naturally 
makes  the  Government  reluctant 
to  emphasise  past  disagreements 
by  future  discord.  The  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Bill  is  another 
measure  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  lost  heart.  It 
is  but  a  poor  affair,  after  all,  from 
a  Radical  point  of  view — indeed 
not  a  few  of  its  provisions  may  be 
traced  to  Conservative  sources ;  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
were  quite  justified,  after  the  uncer- 
emonious way  in  which  the  Irish 
landlords  were  stripped,  in  expect- 
ing better  things  of  Mr  Gladstone. 
The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  and  the 
Ballot  Continuance  Bill  may  be 
tackled ;  but  these,  after  all,  form 


but  tame  work  for  a  Ministry 
whose  existence  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  keep  the  country  excited 
by  feats  of  sensational  legislation. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
position  that  the  high  pressure 
which  raised  his  party  to  office 
should  be  maintained;  and  it  is 
scarcely  within  the  possibilities  of 
statesmanship  to  whip  much  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  out  of  the  measures 
which  ought  to  occupy  Parliament 
for  the  next  three  months. 

The  reaction  has  undoubtedly 
set  in  not  merely  in  the  minds  of 
the  electors,  but  in  the  feelings  of 
Ministers  themselves.  The  latter 
have  "  lost  heart,"  according  to 
some  critics,  who  are  surprised  at 
such  despondency  while  a  working 
majority  is  still  available.  For 
our  part,  we  do  not  marvel  that 
the  Government  should  be  begin- 
ning to  realise  its  present  position 
as  sensitively  as  it  appreciates  the 
altered  sentiments  of  the  country. 
The  last  figment  of  pretence  used 
by  it  in  1 880  has  now  disappeared ; 
not  one  of  the  illusions  with  which 
it  tickled  the  ears  of  the  Radical 
masses  now  survive  that  it  can 
make  use  of.  The  Government 
feels  that  it  has  been  unmasked, 
and  is  beginning  to  entertain  a 
nervous  dread  of  how  the  electors 
may  deal  with  the  imposture  that 
has  been  practised  upon  it.  It  has 
no  element  of  personal  popularity 
to  fall  back  upon.  Ministers  them- 
selves have  earned  deserved  odium 
by  the  unscrupulous  way  in  which 
they  have  made  use  of  their  major- 
ity, by  their  reticence  towards  the 
country  upon  all  questions  in  which 
public  interest  has  been  aroused, 
and  by  the  pertness  with  which 
most  of  its  younger  members  treat 
any  attempt  at  eliciting  informa- 
tion. The  insolence  of  Messrs 
Ayrton  and  Lowe  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's last  Cabinet  have  now 
been  improved  upon  by  the  nega- 
tions of  the  Under  -  Secretaries ; 
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while  the  Home  Secretary  has 
added  an  element  of  vulgarity 
which  has  long  ago  ceased  to  amuse 
even  those  who  look  with  tolera- 
tion on  Parliamentary  clowning. 
Nor  can  the  Premier  himself  do 
much  to  retrieve  the  unpopularity 
of  his  colleagues.  He  himself,  the 
key-stone  of  the  Government,  has 
enough  to  do  to  make  the  country 
believe  that  he  is  the  same  man 
who  fought  the  Liberal  battle  and 
led  the  Opposition  to  victory.  His 
sentiments  since  that  time  have  un- 
dergone a  complete  change,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  a  correspond- 
ing change  has  taken  place  in  his 
physical  capacity  for  supporting  a 
failing  cause.  A  great  speech  from 
Mr  Gladstone,  such  as  that  which  he 
delivered  on  the  Affirmation  Bill — 
regarding  which,  by  the  by,  careful 
study  has  never  enabled  us  to  make 
up  our  minds  whether  it  was  intend- 
ed to  tell  in  favour  of  or  against  the 
member  for  Northampton — is  now 
a  sufficient  novelty  to  be  more  than 
a  nine  days'  wonder.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  Bradlaugh  case  all 
throughout  showed  a  want  of  nerve 
which  was  inconsistent  with  his 
powerful  position ;  while  his  anx- 
iety to  force  the  cldture  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  betrayed  a 
doubt  in  his  own  ability  to  lead 
a  popular  assembly,  which  no  one 
who  had  watched  his  previous 
career  would  have  expected  him 
to  let  escape.  Like  other  states- 
men who  have  lived  on  the  ar- 
bitrium  popularis  aurce,  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  come  to  find  the  accla- 
mations of  the  mob  necessary  to 
his  political  existence.  No  one  has 
better  reason  than  himself  to  know 
how  fickle  is  the  breath  of  public 
favour ;  how  easily  heated  up,  how 
speedily  cooled  down.  With  a  Min- 
ister of  his  recent  experiences,  the 
prospect  of  a  reversion  of  his  popu- 
larity must  be  ever  present  as  a 


source  of  constant  dread ;  and  this 
feeling,  coupled  with  a  perception 
of  the  change  that  is  coming  over 
the  country,  goes  a  long  way  to 
account  for  the  apathetic  manner  in 
which  his  Government  is  now  deal- 
ing with  country  business.  His 
colleagues  also  are  unnerved  by  the 
recollection  that  on  a  former  oc- 
casion Mr  Gladstone  ruined  the 
Liberal  Ministry  by  retiring  as 
soon  as  public  feeling  began  to 
turn  against  it ;  and  though  he  led 
them  to  victory,  they  do  not  expect 
that  he  will  stay  to  secure  them 
an  honourable  retreat. 

The  rumours  of  an  early  dissolu- 
tion which  every  now  and  then 
come  to  the  front,  derive  their 
chief  support  from  our  previous 
experience  of  the  Premier  person- 
ally. They  may  be  to  some  ex- 
tent idle  menaces  to  keep  the  Min- 
isterial party  together;  but  they 
receive  a  colour  of  probability  from 
Mr  Gladstone's  impatient  tempera- 
ment ;  from  the  listless  way  in 
which  Government  is  carrying  on 
its  work ;  from  the  many  em- 
barrassments arising  from  its  fail- 
ures;  and  from  the  growing  ne- 
cessity for  the  Ministry  to  secure 
a  new  lease  of  popularity.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  as  to  which 
the  Ministry  is  entitled  to  consult 
its  own  convenience.  The  Con- 
servative party  can  look  forward 
with  hope  to  either  issue.  Three 
years  have  proved  sufficient  space 
for  the  country  to  satisfy  itself  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  representa- 
tions on  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment was  returned  to  office.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  assur- 
ance that  a  year  or  two  more  of  the 
Gladstone  Cabinet  will  increase  and 
intensify  the  reaction  against  the 
Liberals,  and  secure  for  the  Con- 
servatives a  more  triumphant  vic- 
tory than  even  that  which  they 
enjoyed  in  1874. 
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